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CHAPTER I.— THE FORAGERS. 


B 
The uneasy slumber into which I had fallen 
slipped from my eyelids, and I started and 
looked round. The hollow, ringing note which 
still shook the crazy floor of the belfry under 
me told that I hmd slept nn hour, for I re- 
membered nothing since the great iron bell 
close at hand had clanged out twelve resounding 
strokes, flinging news of midnight through the 
wide lattices and over all the silent country. 

I crept to the nearest window and pecred 
We E.m- o. -: c - through the heavy wooden bars, I looked down 
TE mm lind tuskets were sprawling over each other.” | AN upon the village of San Felipe, and saw it.as.it 
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must appear to the hawks who hang above 
the tall chestnuts waiting for little birds to 
break cover. 

In the clear. strong radiance of a moonlit 
nightof SpainIran my eyeover all the familiar 
features of the place as easily as though it 
were high noon. The broad white road ran 
through the village and then slipped on be- 
tween dusky woods down to the river and 
the bridge. Immediately below it was 
lined on either side by houses. which, that 
morning, had been filled by calm, peaceful 
folk, going about their daily tasks, and were 
now deserted heaps of ruin. "The fire which 
had destroyed them still smouldered, and 
thin, tall columns of smoke rose like spires in 
the windless night and spread slowly in the 
air, filling my nostrils with the pungent whiff 
of burning wood. Dotted here and there, 
some in full sight, lying on the bright road 
like tiny blots on a sheet of white paper, 
others hidden in the deep blackness of the 
shadow, lay dead men. Down towards the 
bridge they were stretched in ones, twos, 
threes, just as they had fallen as they fiercely 
withstood the line of skirmishers driving 
them back on the village. 

Across the road, between the first houses of 
the place, was a dark line across the smooth 
track. Here a barricade had been hastily 
thrown up, and the defenders lay thickly 
behind it and about it. In the utter silence of 
the night a faint, regular sound came to my 
ears. I thrust my head out and looked down. 
Below my eyes the wall fell sheer away toa 
dizzy depth, and I saw atiny figure marching 
to and fro. It was a sentry on guard, and 
the place was in the hands of the French. 

At ten o'clock that morning I was crossing 
the village street when Pedro, the muleteer, 
and Juan, the landlord of the inn, followed 
by half a dozen of their neighbours, came 
striding along, shouting and gesticulating, 
full of a fierce excitement. 

I hailed Pedro, who was in my father's 
service, and he stopped for a moment to tell 
me the news. The French were in full re- 
treat before the British under Lord 
Wellington, and their troops were now within 
a few miles of us, sweeping down the valley 
of the Alamanzan. The tale had been brought 
to the village inn by & peasant who had 
been driven from his house by marauding 
soldiers, and now the knot of villagers was 
marching for the crest of the ridge which 
shut off our valley from that of the Ala- 
manzan to see what they could of this great 
movement. 

I had the day on my hands and joined 
them at once. We went down to the bridge, 
crossed our swift river, which joined the 
Alamanzan some miles farther down, and 
then set our breasts against the steep slope 
which ran up, up, for three miles until a 
knife-like ridge was gained, where the road 
&carcely ran level for a yard before it turned 
and plunged steeply down into the wide 
valley below. From this commanding point 
we looked eagerly into the clear depths at our 
feet, and every finger shot out at once: 

There they are! there they ure ! 

Two miles away ran the broad silver strip 
of river, and on the farther side lay the wide 
post.road. Its white surface was hidden by 
4 mass of tiny marching figures, crowned 
by innumerable twinkling points of light. 
These were the French, with the sun flashing 
upon helmet. and breastplate, and bayonet. 
The Spaniards around me uttered fierce cries 
of hatred and shook their fists at the distant 
foe, but of this I took little heed, being 
accustomed to their fury against the French 
invaders. 

For my part. I stared entranced at the 
long line stretching from horizon to horizon, 
fresh troops pouring into sight in never-end. 
ing succession. The day was still, and up 
from the sun-tilled valley came to our ears 
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the noise of this vast multitude, the tramping 
of feet and hoofs, the rattling of cannon- 
wheels, the babel of the marching host. 

We were not alone on the ridge. Groups 
of peasants had gathered also, and we could 
see them on the slope below us, standing 
here and there in knots to watch the 
enemy. 

Suddenly, from a group not three hundred 
yards away, loud shouts arose, and they 
pointed downwards as if at some moving 
sight. We ran swiftly across to them, and 
from their point of vantage saw into another 
corner of the valley. Here stood & small 
village with a patch of men marching towards 
it over a green meadow. 

“ The French are on our side of the river!“ 
cried Juan. 

What are they doing, Pedro? " I asked. 

„It is a strong foraging party,“ he replied, 
“ searching for food. They will plunder the 
place, and most likely set it on fire. Ha!” 
he cried suddenly. They will have no 
easy task. There is some one to meet them." 
The whole party raised a great cheer, and I 
watched with all my eyes. 

As the patch of men neared the close little 
clump of houses, sharp white puffs of smoke 
burst from windows and door, and it was 
plain to see that the attacking party was 
much disturbed. It stopped, and suddenly 
spread on all sides, the bunch of French 
bursting apart like a swarm of birds scatter- 
ing, every man running to take what cover he 
could find, yet not every man, for a few 
motionless heaps showed the fatal effect of 
the defenders’ volley. This was in front of 
the village. From the rear now poured a 
stream of fugitives, women and children, 
the old and the feeble, flying to the shelter 
of the hills which towered above their 
homes. 

For half an hour we watched the tiny 
battle with breathless interest. The ridge 
upon which we stood rose almost sheer above 
the place, and we looked down upon the 
roofs. We could hear the rattle of the 
musketry and mark every motion of advance 
and retreat, but, in the end, the fire of the 
defenders slackened. Then the French 
dashed into the place and took it at the 
bayonet's point. We could see the houses 
carried by storm and men running to the 
hills, and soon tall columns of smoke 
sonred up towards us and the little place was 
all aflame. 

“Oh!” cried Juan.“ Heaven defend San 
Felipe from the like fate!“ 

„Will they come so far as San Felipe, do 
you think, Pedro ? " said I. 

He shock his head slowly as he answered, 
* [t is no distance for a foraging party if they 
are in bad want of provisions. And that is 
likely, for the country they are coming from 
is à poor one." 

All the time the great march on the other 
side of the river had been proceeding steadily, 
endlessly. The broad high-road was choked 
with foot and horse, baggage-waggons, and 
nrtillery, and my eyes had returned to it 
when a shrill whistle sounded from below. 
I looked, and saw a small thin man running 
swiftly up the mountain toward us. 

"El soldado (the soldier)!” cried my 
companions. 

I knew him well. It was José el Soldado 
(José the Soldier), so called because he had 
followed the armies and was looked up to us 
un autbority upon things military. 

“The French!” screamed José. ‘ There 
are French coming up the mountain.” 

* How many ? " cried Juan. 

„Thirty or forty—I am not quite sure.“ 

“They are marching on San Felipe!“ 
shouted Pedro. 

“They are mad for food." panted Jos, 
“and they are plundering everywhere.” 

“Thirty or forty," said Pedro thought- 


fully, his large dark eye flashing, and a 
sombre flush rising under his olive skin. 
* What say you, José?“ 

„J have already the plan, if you can find 
the men to carry it out, eried the soldier.“ 

Pedro uttered a few short commands, and 
four or five men flew swrftly to gather up the 
knots of peasants scattered about the ridge. 
José, Pedro, and Juan retired twenty yards 
apart, and stood whispering eagerly together. 
In a few minutes José ran away with three 
men who lived near at hand, and Pedro and 
Juun looked after them and laughed. 

"What are they going to do, Pedro?" 
said I. 

“ To give José every scrap of bread in the 
houses." 

* But he can't keep the French back with 
bread." 

" José is a clever fellow," said Pedro, with 
a loud laugh, and turned to count the men 
who were coming up thickly. 

Within a quarter of an hour more than a 
hundred men were gathered about Pedro, 
whom all had agreed upon for a leader. 
Every man was armed as well as was possible. 
More than half of them carried muskets, - 
others had pistols and knives, and so on,. 
ranging through every variety of weapon, tili 
men were reached who entried nothing more 
formidable than a heavy club. 

Pedro hastily arranged his followers in a 
little order, and set off down the mountain at 
their head. I had no arms, not even a stick, 
but to see them march off and yet stay 
behind was a thing I could not manage, so 1 
followed at the rear. 

The march was not long, perhaps half a mile, 
and then Pedro and Juan divided the men, 
and each led his party to one side of the 
road, and placed it in ambush. The position 
was well chosen. Between two steeply rising 
banks there was a level strip some thirty 
yards wide, and up the middle of this strip 
ran the road. The banks were thickly clothed 
with brushwood, and the Spaniards were lost 
to sight in a moment as they glided into cover. 

I stuck to Pedro, and crouched at his back 
as he settled himself behind a thick bush, and 
carefully poked his musket-barrel between the 
branches. He heard me moving behind hii, 
and looked over his shoulder, and smiled. 

* Now, before long.“ said he, you will see 
José el Soldado fight the French with a little 
bread." 

Upon the instant all became quiet, and no 
sound was to be heard save the confused 
hum which buzzed through the trees from 
the host beyond the river. My heart beat 
fast as I watched eagerly the bend a bundred 
yards away, where the rond disappeared into 
a thick grove of oaks. The French would 
show themselves there, and I knew that a 
scene of bloodshed was at hand. 

I had heard hundreds of stories of the 
war which had been devastating the country 
far and near; every day fresh rumours had 
filled our eurs, but never before had I been 
brought face to face with it. 

Twenty minutes passed, and then I 
detected something moving among the trees 
below. It came into full view, and proved a 
common enough sight nothing but a clumsy 
little cart, drawn by a slow-stepping ox, the 
driver sitting in a lazy huddle upon one 
shaft. 

On moved tbe sluggish vehicle, the driver's 
hat pulled over his eyes, and he nodding in 
the sunshine, like the sleepiest of peasants. 
He would have deceived anyone who did not 
know for certain that he was playing a part, 
but José the Soldier was as wide awake as 
any man on the mountain that day. He 
never lifted his head or made the slightest 
sign to his friends hidden about him, bus 
plodded on till he had covered half the dis- 
tance between the wood and the ambush, 
when the sound of many feet tramping 


briskly along the road was hcard among the 
trees. 

In another moment bayonets and musket- 
barrels flashed in the sun as the front rank of 
tne French foragers marched into sight. A 
loud shout rang down the road, but José took 
do heed of it, and went on nid-nodding. 

Then two French soldiers held up their 
hands as if forbidding further sound, and 
de gan to run. They came on as softly as 
ezis, one on either side of the road, along the 
-mooth strip of turf which formed its margin, 
and José never looked behind. 

The man who was on his side sprang up to 
e shaft and, with a dexterous thrust of the 
bayonet, tipped the soldier's slouched hat 
naht over his face. Then José was wonder- 
fui. He looked over his shoulder, uttered a 
creat howl of terror and dismay, and leapt 
into the road, clasping his hands, and beg- 
252 and pleading for his life in so earnest 
11 despairing a manner that I could scarce 
«neve it was feigning, and that he well knew 
Fimself within arm's length of powerful 
L2CODUF. 

The two Frenchmen paid him but little 
tention, only gave a hearty laugh at his 
‘irprise and terror, and began to rummage 
n his little cart. Ah! What a shout they 
t up when they discovered its contents. 

- Bread! Bread!" they shrieked in 
'mished joy. Bread! Bread!" and up 
r.shed their fellows in an enger crowd. The 
Haves were quickly torn to pieces, and the 
pieces passed from hand to hand till every 
. an of the band had a hunch in his fist and 
rs driving his teeth into it like a hungry 
wif, Downclinked the musket-butts on the 
card road, and they stood there eating in 
-.enee —a silence mutely eloquent of the 
d- re hunger which was gnawing them. 

For my part, I felt so keenly the sight of 
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the starving troops swallowing the bread, 
pronouncing it good by nods and smiles, while 
their jaws were too busily engaged for speech, 
that I forgot the rest of the dreadful play till 
I saw José the Soldier edging away from the 
crowd. But the officer in charge of the 
party came up and began to question him. 
The officer spoke Spanish, and his voice came 
easily to our ears. He was asking questions 
about San Felipe, and finally we heard José 
promise to guide him there if the French 
would pay him for his lost bread. To this 
the oflicer agreed, and José went and stood 
meekly by his ox, ready to march. 

A number of other vehicles drawn by 
mules had come up, and were waiting behind 
the munching band. The French had 
brought these to carry off provisions. A man 
was stationed near the soldier“ to keep 
guard over him ; but José played his part of 
a half-witted peasant with such a careless, 
stupil air, that the hungry fellow was soon 
paying much more attention to his share of 
the breud than the drowsy little Spaniard. 

Suddenly the latter was off. He ran like 
& hare, darting for the nearest patch of 
cover. He flung himself behind a great 
oak, and, as he did so, a volley, sharp and 
clear as a single shot, rang out from the 
ambush. 

The effect upon the group of French was 
withering. ‘Two-thirds of their number fell 
upon the spot, men and muskets sprawling 
over each other. 

Never was an easier mark presented, a 
close-packed clump at thirty yards. Fifty 
bullets and more had plunged home among 
them, and on the heels of the bullets flew 
the Spaniards. The few survivors fired one 
feeble volley, and then attempted to fly. Too 
late! their nimble and vigorous opponents 
were upon them in overwhelming numbers, 

(7'o be continued.) 
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and within five minutes not a Frenchman 
stood before the victorious peasantry. 

Only one escaped, & horseman at the rear 
of the line of carts. He wheeled his steed, 
drove the spurs home, and went flying down 
the road. Two or three raced after him in 
pursuit, but he vanished among the trees, and 
pursuit was vain. 

The Spaniards raised loud cries of joy, and 
José came grinning from behind his tree to 
receive their applause. A number of French 
wounded were writhing upon the ground. 
They had been marching, it is true, to 
plunder and perhaps destroy the village 
which had been my home for years past, yet 
my heart smote me as I heard their groans 
and outcries, and saw them stretch out 
clasped hands, and cry *“ Miséricorde! 
Miséricorde ! " 

I knew a little French, and understood they 
were pleading for mercy and succour. 
Surely it would be extended to a helpless foe, 
and I wondered what the Spaniards would do 
— whether carry them within reach of their 
friends or keep them as prisoners. The 
dreadful agony in their voices I put down to 
the pain of their wounds, but it was not long 
before I saw what it was they knew aud 
feared. 

For the peasants presently advanced upon 
them, and with cries of savage vengeance slew 
every man, and that not by an instant death, 
but with such horrible ingenuity of torment 
that I sat there staring at them, sick and 
spellbound. 

At last I regained some command over 
myself, and turned, and ran up the hill, 
sobbing as I went. I was utterly out of 
breath when I reached the ridge, and drupped 
upon the grass and lay for some time with 
my hands pressed over my eyes, to shut out, 
as it were, the sights I had scen. 


A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KFR, 


Author of “A Bold Climber,” “Hunted through the. Froz i Cccan," ctc. ete, 


*'Tzrr say that ‘adventures are to the ad- 

venturous,' and I'm sure we have had 
zar Ware of them, if seventeen hair's-breadth 
.o from death in one journey count for 
rtr. iE. Pon my word, I'm not sorry, just 
.* way of a change, to be sleeping without 
ever in my hand and a leopard or a 
terer prowling round me." 

“Weil, this doesn't look like a place where 
i-ting very tremendous is likely to hap- 
"*,, but still. as the Frenchman said, it is 
„ anpossible that always comes true. 
S. Ve were to fall in with some adven- 
“am Ulis very night, more startling than any 
"at we have had yet? 

rue first speaker answered only with an 
1:-duious laugh. 

Ir truth, it would have beer hurd to find 
ira more thoroughly free from all sign 

' per |. adventure, or even excitement, than 
: e enarming little Sussex village of Fittle- 
nb. at which the dark, weather-worn, 
*- u'e faces of the two great travellers were 
re. rz from one of the ivy-wreathed windows 
ene famous Swan Inn. 

raned in the lap of those beautiful hills 
*- » every sear draw so many artists to 
Urea 7 & View from the South Downs," 
ta: get little hamlet was surrounded on 
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every side with green meadows, and yellow 
cornfields, and purple moors, and dark 
copses, and red-tiled farmhouses, and cluster- 
ing trees, in the midst of which wound quietly 
and leisurely a smooth, easy-gcing English 
river, turning one or two old-fashioned mills 
on its way. 

Nor was the village itself less characteristic 
than its surroundings. Some distance away 
from the rushing, rattling, screaming trains 
that had lately begun to disturb its repose, 
this peaceful little nook, with its ers- beamed 
house-fronts, ivied walls and chimneys, red- 
tiled roofs, small lozenge-paned windows, and 
deep, narrow, creeper-twined porches, brought 
back the beginning of the cighteenth century 
into the end of the nineteenth; and well 
might the younger of the two travellers say 
admiringly : 

“ No wonder this place is such a favourite 
spot with us artists." 

" As it evidently is," laughed his friend, 
“ for in one glance over the visitors’ book I'vo 
geen the names of Sir Frederick Lake, Finlay 
Cranbourne, Paton Whittield, Sir Claude 
Carmine, and ——”’ 

„And half the Royal Academy to boot, I 
daresay,” chuckled the artist. Well, we 
could give them a couple of pretty well-known 


autographs if we chose— eh, Harry? I 
should think our autos. would fetch a guinea 
apiece in any part of England just now, 
judging from the fuss that these precious 
newspapers are making about us.” 

“We won't do it, though: we'll just stick 
to being plain Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown for 
the present. They're good travelling names, 
both of em.“ 

Especially as they happen to be tolerably 
common. You remember that spirit-rapping 
séance where some one asked, ‘Are there 
any spirits present of the name of Smith?’ 
and a hollow voice replied, ‘I am the head 
of a procession, the last of which is just 
filing through the gate of Pekin!’ " 

“ Well, at all events," said the elder man, 
“ no one is likely to guess that Mr. Smith’ 
is really Sir Francis Easel-Etehfyll, n. A., 
commonly called ‘Weasel WatcLful, from 
his never being caught napping.” 

“Or that ‘Mr. Brown,’” rejoined tho 
artist.“ is the famous Lord Wan —_”’ 

“Hush! br-r-reathe not that name 
here!" said his friend in a high-tragedy 
voice. 

And then both men were silent, and 
looked thoughtfully out of the window at the 
two lads who were pacing up and down like 


4 


sentinels in front of the picturesque little 
inn. 

The two famous travellers, as they sat 
face to face in the full glow of the summer 
eunset, made a very striking and effective 
contrast. 

The self-styled “ Mr. Brown "—otherwise 
Henry de Pelerin, Earl of Wanderton--had 
nothing of the Englishman in his jet-black 
hair, swarthy face, and small, slight, elastic 
figure; and this made it all the easier for 
him to assume the countless disguises 
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Was there a desert which no man had 
ever crossed —a remote and lawless region, 
which even an Englishman had never pene- 
trated — a town filed with armed and 
ferocious zealots, where it was death fora 
Christian to show his face ?—away went the 
“Mad Earl" at once to do it himself; 
and if his conscience at times echoed the 
reproach so often flung at him by the lower- 
class newspapers, that he would be better 
employed in looking after his tenantry at 
home than in shooting lions or fighting 


An Adventurous Pair. 


rendered necessary by his adventurous life. 
His low, broad forehead, aquiline profile, 
and piercing eye irresistibly reminded one of 
an eagle, and fully accounted for his school 
nickname of “ Wellington"; but a casual 
observer would have seen little in that quiet, 
handsome, rather cold face to mark its 
owner as one who was the byword of all 
France for * English eccentricity,” and of 
all Britain for a reckless love of danger that 
seemed little short of insanity. 


savages abroad," it did nothing to wean him 
from his favourite pursuit, or to make one of 
the richest and cleverest men in England, 
with all that could render life worth having, 
cease perilling that life as often and as 
desperately as possible. 

Widely different was his taller and 
younger comrade, whose clear blue eye, 
light curly hair, and bold, bluff Saxon face, 
would have bespoken him English in any part 
of the earth. Young as he was, Sir Francis 


Easel-Etchfyll was already famous over all 
England, not only for the wonderful pictures 
chat he had painted, but also for the almost 
incredible sufferings and perils that he had 
braved in seeking materials for them; and had 
he possessed Lord Wanderton’s magnificent 
coolness in addition to his own proverbial 
daring, he would have been as perfect 
& traveller as Sir Samuel Baker, or brave 
old David Livingstone himself. 


“Look here, "Harry," said the artist at 


length, with another glance at the two young 
sentries outside, have you thought of what 


we're to do with those twe boys yonder (now 
that they've done with school) when we start 


on our next expedition ? 


It's rather early to 


talk of that yet, perhaps, when we're only. 


just back from our last one; but still“ 


„Take them with us, to be sure," broke in 


the Earl. 


“ Do you really mean that?“ cried Etch- | 
fyll, looking hard at him. “I had thought of * 
it myself; but really, when one thinks of 
where we've been, and of all that we've come 


through ——" 
* All the better—just the thing to teach 


them self-reliance, and make them ready io- 
meet anything that turns up. That's where 


the Americans have the pull of us; they set 
& boy to think and act for himself as soon 


^ 


as he's old enough to do either, and just see. 


what men their system turns out! I know 
people say it fosters conceit, but that's all 
nonsense: the surest way to knock the 
conceit out of & young fellow is to throw him 
among other men, and let him see for him- 
self how small he really is compared with a 
great many of them." 

„There is something in that," said the 
artist; and if it were not for the risk 


“ Frank," rejoined the elder man gravely, 
I'm as fond of Dick Avondale yonder as 
ever you can be of your Fred, even though 
he isn’t my son; but I’ve given him my word 
to take him with me next time, and he knows 
that * Uncle Harry’ (as he calls me) won't 
break faith with him. When poor Jack 
Avondale’s head rested on my knee as he lay 
dying, I promised him to do my best, with 
God’s help, for his orphan boy; and what 
better can I do for him than to make him a 
man, instead of one of those petted, helpless, 
have-everything-done-for-’em creatures of 
whom we have both seen far too many ?”’ 

* Or one of those miserable young fools," 
said Sir Francis, with stern contempt, ** who 
think it manly to drink and swear, and to 
smoke bad tobacco, and to ape the vices, of 
grown men, little thinking how every one is 
laughing at them for it? Fond as I am of this 
boy of mine, I'd rather see him lie dead before 
me than that he should ever sink into a thing 
like that!” 

“ Quite right, old fellow!” cried the Earl, 
clapping him approvingly on the shoulder. 

“Now, gentlemen," said good Mrs. 
Hawkins (best and kindest of English land- 
ladies), entering suddenly with a book in her 
hand. as I’m told you leave us to-morrow, 
and as you've been good enough to say you're 

with what little we've been able to do 
for you, I hope you will be so kind as to write 
something in our visitors’ book ? ” 

And the Earl (who could string rhymes 
together as easily as he seemed to do every- 
thing else) at once scribbled off the following 
verse: 


“The Swan of Avon, matchless bard, 
Is famed o'er all the earth ; 
But to forget were quite as hard 
The ‘Swan’ of Fittleworth." 


Well, to be sure!" cried the hostess; 
“that’s very nice indeed—and done all in a 
minute too! I must go and show that to my 
son and daughter—it’ll please them, I know!” 

‘And away bustled the good lady, book and 


all, in high glee. 


I say, Dick, I wish my father and he 

r tell their real names!” cried the 
aller of the two lads outside, whose strong 
likeness to Etchfyll showed him to be the 
Artist s son. Just listen to those fellows 
inside! They're talking of nothing but Sir 
Francis and the Earl, and the Earl and Sir 
Francis; and here are the very men right 
znder their noses all the time, if they only 
knew it! Why,if they had any guess who 
Mr. Smith’ and Mr. Brown’ really are, the 
whole village would turn out and have à bon- 
£re in the street ! " 

* That's just what I told Uncle Harry," 
said Lord Wanderton's ward, Dick Avondale 
—a sturdy lad of sixteen, who had the short, 
square build, keen eye, and bold, upright 

1 of the dead soldier-father, whose 
bones long since mouldered unknown in 
the far-off East Indian jungle; but he only 
said, with that queer smile of his, ‘ My dear 
boy, I have never quite made up my mind 
which is the most miserable man on earth— 
the man who wants to be known, and isn't, 
or the man who wants not to be known, and 
is , LR 

But why on earth should they want not 
to be known? " cried Fred Etchfyll vehe- 
mentis. They haven't anything to be 
asharned of, I should hope, in having done 
what all England's proud of! Why, old 
fellow, d'ye remember what cheers all our 
fellows at Winchester set up when the 
Doctor read out the first news of it to the 
whole school? ’’ 

Don't I ? " rejoined Dick; “ and how the 
Deetor said, like a jolly old brick as he is, 

Tsere are two umong you’ (meaning us) 
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‘who have a better right than anyone to be 
the first in rejoicing over the safety and suc- 
cess of the men of whom we are all 
proud!’” 

“ Yes, wasn't it prime, to hear that said of 
them before the whole school! I can pro- 
mise you J felt a foot taller. as I heard him 
say it! And it wasn't so much their having 
crossed that desert and come down that un- 
known river that I thought of—for old Davy 
Livingstone had done as good as that him- 
self—but that, just as they got to the other 
side, they found that battle going on, and 
those few English soldiers hemmed in by 
hundreds of savages, and no one to lead 'em 
because all their officers were killed ; and 
then they put themselves at the head of the 
English, and led ’em on again, and thrashed 
the savages all to bits, and saved the lives of 
all those brave fellows, and the honour of 
the flag of Old England! I tell you, old boy, 
if I could only doa thing like that, I wouldn’t 
mind a bit being killed in doing it!“ 

And the brave boy’s glowing face showed 
that he fully meant what he said. 

“Well, you'll have a chance before long," 


said his chum encouragingly, for, Uncle 


Harry has promised to take me with him on 
their next trip, wherever it is; and if he 
takes me, your father will take you, no 
fear!“ 

* Do you really think so?" cried Fred 
eagerly. ‘ Well, after all, I don't see why he 
shouldn't, now we have no more school! I 
say, wouldn't it be fine to have our names in 
all the papers, same as they have ?—and if we 
go out there and do something wonderful, ten 
to one the old Doctor gives the whole school 
a half-holiday in honour of us—think of 
that!“ 

On the day of Balaclava, a young soldier 
of the 17th Lancers said gleefully to his 
comrade, when the order was given for the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, We are going 
to have our share of the fun, Jack, after all!“ 
But even that poor lad— who lay dying 
beneath the mangled carcass of his dead 
horse less than half an hour later—was not 
more blind to the terrible futurethan this 
bold, light-hearted English boy. 


* Well, Frank," cried the Earl, rising to 
his feet, I'm going up to the post-office, to 
see if by any chance there are letters for us. 
Do you care to come with me? " 

* Can't really, Harry," said the artist; “I 
want to pin that effect of the sunset upen 
the cottages yonder, and if I don't do it at 
once, it will be gone.“ 

And, seizing a chair in one hand and his 
drawing-materials in the other, he hurried 
out, and was instantly deep in his work, while 
his friend said as he passed on up the one 
street of the tiny hamlet, toward the little toy 
building of red brick that served as the local 
post-office ; 


Well, I suppose I shall find you here 
when I come back ; I won't be very long." 

For the first time in his life Lord 
Wanderton failed to keep a promise. It was 
all but dark ere he came back ; and, when he 
did, one glance at his face told his observant 
comrade that somethmg of no common 
importance had taken place in the interval. 

An ordinary man, indeed, would have 
learned but litile from the Earl's disciplined 
features; but Sir Francis (who knew them by 
heart) was well aware that on that unreveal- 
ing face—inscrutable as Von Moltke's own— 
the slightest sign of emotion meant a very 
great deal. 

But ere he could utter the question that 
was on his lips, the Earl answered it in 
advance. 

„Frank,“ said he gravely, do you re- 
member my saying just now that we might 
perhaps meet this very night with an adven- 
ture more startling than any that we have 


had yet? Well, I never said a truer word in 
my life!“ 

„What do you mean? ” asked the artist 
eagerly. 


His friend’s reply came in a whisper as low 
as if he feared that the very walls might have 
ears; but had it been the thunder of a battery 
of cannon, the hearer could not have looked 
more startled. 

“ Well,” said he,“ let anyone tell me, after 
that, that there is no romance nowadays ; and 
to think, too, that if it had happened just one 
day later, we should have been gone from 
here, and never known a thing about it! 
But are you quite sure that those were the 
very words?“ 

“ As sure as I stand here; catch me leav- 
ing any room for doubt in such a matter as 
that!“ e 

** Well done our side!" cried the artist as 
gleefully as a boy. “ Why, we'll leave the 
whole Geographical Society miles behind, 
and come in neck-and-neck with Stanley 
himself when we have done a thing like 
that ! " 

“ When we have," said the Earl mean- 
ingly. ‘“‘ Well, I must go back to him now, 
and you had better come with me, both 
because I may want help to manage him, 
and because I want you, as well as myself, 
to have been in it from the very first. Don’t 
sit up for us," he added, turning to the boys, 
"for we're going out again, and may not be 
back till late." 

The two lads, however— whose curiosity 
was strongly excited by what little they bad 
been able to catch of the talk - waited as 
long as they could without disobeying 
orders; and even when they did go to bed 
they lay awake for more than an hour 
listening for the return of their guardians. 
But they listened in vain, for neither the 
artist nor the Earl came beck any more that 
night. 


( To be continued.) 
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Y the time the railway omnibus had set 
down its last load at the gate of King 
Athelstan's Grammar School, Tegbury, the 
old place really began to look as if term had 
commenced. Trunks, hat-boxes, and port- 
manteaux were ranged along the corridors ; 
the matron, assisted by a couple of the 
maids, was displaying ineredible energy, 
unpacking here, filling drawers and cup- 
bourds there, directing the boots and the 
gardener what to carry and what to open, 
and only pausing occasionally to remonstrate 
with half a dozen boys who persisted in 
offering doubtful help and impracticable 
suggestions. 

A few newcomers were aimlessly wandering 
about the passages, wondering no doubt into 
what strange world they had been thrown, 
while in the great schoolroom the bulk of 
the Fourth Form were already discussing 
the merits of some new bats, and playing 
imaginary forward strokes to test their 
weight and balance. 

There was, however, one haven of refuge 
from the storm; the Sixth had seen too 
many terms begin to display more than a 
languid interest in the event; and so at an 
early stage of the evening these worthies had 
ensconced themselves securely in their own 
class-room and reverted to their special 
occupations almost as if there had been no 
holidays at all. Marsh, the cricket captain, 
was talking over the fixture-card with some 
of his committee. Bowman, of Science 
fame, had brought back & new kodak, and 
was displaying some holiday prints to hia 
admiring satellites; a few others were ar- 
ranging their lockers, while the master's 
chair was occupied, as was only natural, by 
the great and shining light of King Athel- 
stan's, Campbell, who only last summer had 
"starred" in the Senior Locals, and was 
going up to Oxford with an exhibition in the 
autumn. 

I regret to say that this prodigy was 
browsing upon a comic paper, but to his 
credit be it added that he presently threw it 
aside with un air of disappointment, stretched 
his arms deliberately, and then looked round 
the room in search of something or some one. 

“ Anyone seen the Ox yet ? " he demanded. 

Must be somewhere about," said Jack- 
son. “He usually comes by the 7.20." 

“ Hope he hasn't brought any more of that 
cocoa stuff," urged another. 

* Well. look here, Bill," replied Jackson, 
“what did you drink it for, if you didn't like 
it? Ithought it was jolly good of the old 
Ox to make it at all." 

* Oh, ves, of course it was; but I do hope 
he has something better this term. As for 
my drinking it, why, we must have something 
before prep. or we should die." 

At this moment came a loud thump on 
the panels. 

„There he is!“ cried Campbell. Open 
the door, you." 

Thus ordered, & junior boy drew the bolt 
und Haldane came in. He was a brown- 
haired, blue-eyed, clever-looking lad, but of 
a merry countenance withal. Why he was 
enlled the Ox had long been forgotten, or 
peraaps never properly understood; but 
there was a legend that he had formerly 
been known as the Bullock, and that the 
senior title had been conferred on his admis- 
sion to the Sixth. The whole room raised a 
shout of welcome, but Haldane's sense of 
propriety was strong, so he advanced first to 
the master's desk to receive the greeting of 
the head boy. 
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"HOW STANDS THE GLASS!" 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By F. C. Britten, M. A., 
Author of “ Old Thorley," * The Policeman's Hat,” etc. 


"My dear Bos vulgaris,’ began the 
Senior—'*or shall I rather say Taurus 
rarus 2—we were even now marvelling in 
what remote seclusion you were tarrying ; 
and I may convey to you the earnest hope 
of this meeting that you are prepared to 
retain your exalted oflice of cocoa-purveyor.”’ 

* Fellows ought not to want cocoa in the 
Summer Term," objected Haldane severely ; 
“so I haven't got any; but I've brought 
back a first-rate glass; had it given me in 
the holidays." 

* Well," replied Jackson, “a glass would 
certainly be a great improvement on a 
gallipot, but I prefer mine out of a cup." 

“I don't mean that sort of glass, you old 
owl; I mean —— ” 

“ Inaccurate bovine quadruped," thun- 
dered Campbell, ** have you lived four terms 
in the Sixth without learning that there are 
several meanings of the word in English ?— 
first, a drinking-vessel made of glass, as 
Jackson has just mentioned; second, a 
time-measuring instrument, a sand-glass, 
to which you will find a reference in the 
' Tempest' —— " 

“Specially set for last year's Locals," 
interjected Bowman maliciously. 

“Dry up! What do you know of Locals, 
you with your South Kensington certificates ? 
As I was saying, my Ox, when the stinksman 
interrupted, you will find in the ‘ Tempest’: 


Past the mid se son. 
At least two glasses. 


Are you following me?“ 

* Qh, yes," replied the wretched Haldane, 
looking helplessly round for some chance of 
escape. 

“ Then there is the use of ‘glass,’ mean- 
ing a mirror. Ophelia refers to Hamlet as 
the ‘glass of fashion’” (Campbell paused to 
glare at Bowman as if challenging another 
remark, but the South Kensington champion 
was too crushed to interrupt); and, as you 
are aware, the term is used generally for 
optical instruments, telescopes and the like. 
Now, which kind have you brought back 
with you?” 

Haldane grinned as one who scores and 
delivered his volley at point-blank range. 
“None of those you mention. Mine is a 
uweather-glass.”’ 

As the laugh died away, Bowman's voice 
rose clear, "Is it possible you mean a 
barometer ? ” 

“Something of that kind,” rejoined Hal- 
dane with some hesitation. 

* More inaccuracy,” cried Bowman, start- 
ing up and assuming a most Campbellian 
attitude. Do you not know that there are 
several different kinds of barometer ?—first, 
there is the plain Torricellian tube to which 
you might find a reference in my note-book ; 
second——.”” 

But at this juncture the supper-bell rang 
and the Sixth trooped out, merely exacting a 
promise from Haldane that he would produce 
the barometer after morning school on the 
following day. 

Already it seemed as if the matter had 
made considerable impression, and the 
estimable Ox began to imagine a period of 
great importance for himself in the imme- 
diate future. The whole school generally, 
and the Sixth in particular, would regard him 
as a kind of expert in Meteorology, and he 
would proudly read his glass every morn- 
ing and announce the corresponding weather. 
Haldane was not in the Science part of tho 
school, as his abilities were mainly Mathe- - 


matical, so he may be forgiven for recalling 
the flush of glad pride he had felt on his 
birthday, & fortnight back, when old Uncle 
Marmaduke, the retired farmer, had given 
him the barometer. ** There, Willie, my lad," 
said the donor, * that glass has hung in my 
front hall for five-and-thirty years, and, now 
]'ve no more need for it, I’m very glad for 
you to have it. Treat it well, boy, for it's a 
wonderfully good one, and you'll be able to 
tell your schoolmates if it's going to be a fine 
day." 

Doubtless the old gentleman was a trifle 
archaic in his ideas about schoolboys, and 
assuredly he would never have given up the 
treasure so reudily could he have foreseen — 
But I am going on too fast, and must content 
myself with saying that on the first night of 
the term Haldane dreamed that the whole 
school, from the headmaster downwards, 
were crowding round bim, clamouring to 
know if it was safe to have a half-holiday, 
if the return match could be played, and 
whether the sports had not better be post- 
poned? 

Immediately after breakfast next morning 
he hastened to warn the matron to be very 
careful in unpacking his box, giving her un- 
answerable reasons for his caution, after 
which he reverted gloomily to his class. room 
to live through the morning lessons as 
patiently as he might under the circum- 
stances. 

Never before had the half-past twelve bell 
sounded so welcome to his ears; and almost 
before the rest of the class had given up 
their examples, the Ox was clattering up the 
stairs to his dormitory to claim his prize. 
There it stood, resting against the side of his 
open trunk, and he would lose no time, as 
the Sixth were doubtless already waiting for 
it. He stepped hastily forward, and his hand 
was almost clasped upon the treasure, when 
the voice of the matron fell upon his ear like 
a veritable bolt from the blue: 

“I can’t think what you've been doing with 
your trunk, Master Haldane; there’s a lot 
of quicksilver loose at the bottom." The 
unhappy boy could only stare at the shining 
metallic globules in mute despair; suppose 
his priceless barometer was broken! Such 
an idea had never occurred to him, although 
he knew that railway porters are often very 
rough with luggage. Wild thoughts coursed 
through his head of the fearful penalty hig 
father would exact from the company. The 
mercury must have come out of the instru- 
ment, he knew, but beyond this his concep- 
tion of its inside working was very limited, 
or he would have seen that travelling in a 
horizontal position was scarcely likely to suit 
its constitution. However, he might show it 
to the Sixth as it was, and if Bowman and 
Evans decided that it was broken, he would 
at least have sympathy in his misfortune. 

With this idea he hurried down to the 
kitchen for a tea-cup, and with the aid of a 
postcard and a large amount of perseverance 
succeeded in gathering up most of the spilt 
mercury. 

Meanwhile the assembly in the senior 
class-room were rapidly getting impatient, 
Bowman had trained his kodak upon the 
doorway to “snap the Ox as he came in 
with it"; Barnett was drawing diagrams 
of the aneroid, Fortin’s and other varieties, 
on the board with the air of one who ig to 


give an inaugural lecture; even the great 
Campbell was evidently expectant; and in- 
deed the only self-possessed fellow in the 
room-was the "handy man," Evans, who 
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was perched on a window-ledge humming 
the ** Absent-minded Beggar,” and stitching 
up the thumb of a batting-glove. 

But, as we all know, everything comes to 
those who wait, and at last, after what 
seemed hours of suspense, a slow step 
sounded in the passage, the door was pushed 
open, and Haldane came into view bearing 
a rosewood barometer in one hand, a tea- 
cup in the other, and a look of dismay upon 
his countenance. ‘ Crack” went the kodak 
shutter, and at the same instant a babel of 
voices rose upon the air. 

* What kind of weather does it say? 

* Let's have a look at it.” 

* What's in the cup—cocon ? ” 

‘Koko for the hair. you mean." 

* Vimbos—an ox with a tea-cup.” 

"Give the man & chance "—this from 
Campbell. Now, Bovine, why are you 
looking down your nose? Have you broken 
the thing?” 

"Im afraid it must be broken," sighed 
Haldane. “I found all this mercury loose 
in my box.“ 

is in you pack it flat? asked Bowman. 

64 Tes. 

" Qh! well, that may account for many 
things. Here, you, Evans, got a screwdriver ? 
Just take the back off this thing for us.” 

At first this seemed like desecration to the 
"nhappy owner. Uncle Marmaduke would 
a~ soon have thought of trying to repair his 
wateh as of prying into the interior of his 
weather-glass ; but, as Bowman and Evans 
appeared to know exactly what they were 
ding. he refrained from interfering until 
ine back was removed and the tube and 
Class weights exposed. Certainly there was 
nothing broken, and so the Ox’s misery gave 
piace to a feeling of curiosity as he inquired, 
Ho do these things work ? ” 

" Why, look here, my dear fellow," began 
Barnett. who had been pining for an oppor- 
unity. this figure on the board will show 
you exactly. Here is the glass tube, bent 
en 1 closed at the top, and nearly filled 
with ——'"' 

At some future date,” interrupted Camp- 
bell. we shall listen with pleasure to the 
rew deputy-assistant-acting-demonstrator in 
ratural philosophy; but just now we all 
ant to see what Bowman means to do." 

It's easy enough," said the science ex- 
T-rt. * provided no mercury has been lost. 
We'il just put this back, and the machine 
n be as good as ever.“ 

Evans brought & thistle funnel from the 
‘aboratory. and the contents of the tea-cup 
were carefully transferred to the cistern. 
Es man dexterously adjusted the string and 
e ;.Juterpoiae, and then ordered the back to 
be replaced, remarking that it was “all right 
O. 

“Oh! but I say," objected Jackson, 
' there's not a cloud in the sky, and yet the 
bezstlv thing says Change.“ 

" You only need tap the case to get the 
rent reading." returned Bowman, suiting 
ue action to the word. 

A for his scientific reputation !—the 
tani slipped from * Change" to Much 


r. and a Homeric peal of laughter re- 
warded} him. 
Ahn: there's the dinner-bell,” said 


Barnett: and as soon as Campbell was out of 
n-aarne. he added —* and at some future date 
.I all want to see what Bowman will 
1 text. Never mind, little Ox, the machine's 
wA keeping very good time, perhaps, but it's 
* ag. von «ee, and only wantsregulating now.“ 

Tre afternoon was thrown away as far as 
"aroroetr,c purposes were concerned, for 
Maran insisted on everyone in the Sixth and 
J % turning out for the first practice match 
7 ue season. There were three vacancies in 
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the eleven, and the chance of “ nets " at least 
was open to anyone who showed reasonable 
batting form. 

I am sorry to say that poor Haldane, whose 
thoughts were elsewhere, distinguished him- 
self only by missing two catches and coming 
out first straight ball. This last elicited 
from Marsh the comment, “ Still dreaming 
about that mercury“; to which Evans, the 
humorist, appended, * I always thought the 
Ox was of a mercurial disposition." 

After tea, however, Bowman was at work 
again upon the barometer, and, indeed, his 
experiments of the next few days might 
almost have qualified him for a research 
medal; but as he has not yet contributed 
them to any learned society, I am glad to be 
able to recount them here. Asa preliminary 
measure, he once more unscrewed the back ; 
then he loosened the cubes of cork which had 
held the glass tubing in place for more than 
twice the years that had passed over his head. 
Next he removed the tube altogether, and 
tried the effect of inclining it from the ver- 
tical, according to the suggestion in his 
physics book. This operation was conclusive 
on one point, and he drew Evans’s attention 
to it: the mercury did not rise quite to the 
top, so there must needs be an air-bubble 
there; not only that, but the liquid seemed 
to move rather sluggishly against the glass. 

" Looks as if it wants cleaning," said the 
assistant investigator. 

“ Yes," admitted Bowman; and besides, 
we must get the nir out; much better do the 
thing properly while we are about it.“ 

They proceeded, therefore, to shake out the 
whole of the mercury, actuated, no doubt, by 
the best of motives, and never for an instant 
doubting their ability to get it back. 

Up to this point the patient Ox had looked 
on, for the most part, with silent wonder not 
altogether unmingled with alarm; but at the 
last-mentioned atrocity he raised such loud 
objections that the Science boys deemed it 
best to continue the experiments in the 
laboratory, where, as seniors of the depart. 
ment, they were allowed to work at any time. 
They squeezed the mercury through a hand- 
kerchief until it shone fair and untarnished, 
and then turned tbeir attention to the tube; 
this was first cleaned out with dilute nitric 
acid, then washed with water, and finally 
dried in'a workmanlike manner with a few 
drops of ether. 

^ That's capital," said Bowman, regarding 
the gleaming metal and the speckless tube 
with self-complacence; now we only have 
to run it back." 

Brave youth! little knew he that but & 
pace onward he would find his path barred 
by the twin giants Doubt and Difficulty ; full 
many times did his cunning hand send the 
massy liquid shimmering down its appointed 
channel; but always at the end of his 
maneuvre a small and apparently vacant 
space denoted the presence of the fatal air- 
bubble. 

For nearly a week these good-hearted 
fellows devoted the bulk of their leisure to 
the self-Appointed task, and perhaps the 
worst part of it all was the necessity of 
avoiding Haldane, who was ever pouncing 
upon them with eager inquiries as to 
* whether it was finished.” 

Boiling the mercury in the tube was the 
theoretical method, as they knew ; but 
neither of them owned the moral courage to 
try it; and so, eventually, and after long 
consultation, they decided to refer the difti- 
culty to the science master, and if possible 
persuade him to fill the tube for them. 

„We must tell him sooner or later," com- 
mented Evans, as one who bows to the 
inevitable, because we shall want some 
more mercur- ” 
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They made this decisive plunge after tea, 
with the polite question: Would you mind 
coming into the lab. for a moment, sir? 
We want to ask you about something." 

The master followed them with some 
apprehension, as such an opening often pre- 
faced a confession of breakage; but once in 
his own domain his face brightened, and he 
laughed joyously as they described all they 
had done, and appendel a inuch longer 
account ef all they had tried to do. 

"I don't think I would try such things 
again, if I were you," he snid when they had 
finished —and the boys exchanged a look to 
imply that the caution was quite unneces- 
sary; “but still it shows a good deal of 
interest in your science work, and as far as 
I can see there's no harm done. I'll fill the 
tube while you're in ‘prep.’ this evening; 
and, by the way, we may as well hang the 
thing up in here for a while and get it 
adjusted properly." 

The repair of the instrument had passed 
out of the boys’ hands, so that its further 
progress need not concern us much ; suflice 
it to say that there were many additions and 
subtractions of mercury and some alteration 
of the string. all of which took time; so that 
the term was half over before the barometer 
was transferred with ceremony to the Sixth 
class-room, where it remained until the 
Speech Day. 

Nominally, of course, Haldane was its 
owner; but in reality it belonged to the 
Form, and the poor Ox was sadly grieved to 
find that his own weather forecasts were 
only asked, or, indeed, only listened to, in 
the absence of the Science boys. 

I have said the “glass” hung in the 
Form-room until Speech Day, and I must 
now admit the reason for its “leaving” at 
the end of the term. It was guilty of a grave 
indiscretion on the most important day of 
the year, or, in other words, it indicated “ Set 
Fair " on the morning of the Sports Day. 

Whether this was the fuult of Bowman, 
Evans, the science master, the clerk of the 
weather, or the atmosphere of the class.room 
is not clear; but the awful fact remains 
that competitors for the high jump landed 
in pools of rain, the long jump was a mud- 
patch, the tug-of-war was barely possible 
after liberal use of sawdust, and, worst of 
all, the visitors either went home early or 
stayed away altogether. 

An indignation meeting was afterwards 
held, and the usually placid Sixth harangued 
each other fiercely and cast wrathful glances 
at the inanimate cause of their woes, which 
was still imperturbably showing Set Fair.“ 
Campbell, whose people had driven some 
miles to the Sports, was especially venomous, 
and denounced the whole room with the 
supremest impartiality— Haldane for bringing 
the thing at all, Bowman and Evans for 
making such a hash of it, and the rest for 
believing its prophecies. 

The doom of the barometer was sealed, 
but there was one other small incident which 
perhaps supplied the climax. The school 
Magazine, of which Evans was the editor, 
contained a paragraph in imitation of Mr. 
E. T. Reed's Animal Land," reading as 
follows : 

“ The Ox, or Rane-Glas. 

“ This little animal is very fond of merkury 
and carries it about in its trunk ; if vou have 
any you may give it some, and then it will 
tell you if it is going to rane; it lives for 
the most part on coco and barometers.” 

And after these adventures it is not snr- 
prising to learn that on the first day of the 
holidays Haldane climbed into ‘the station 
‘bus clasping in his arms (in un upright 
position this time) Uncle Marmaduke's 
precious and long-suffering weather-glass. 
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|k a fine campaign, my friend, 
Though we meet a stubborn foe 
But the flag leads on to the end 
In the path we all should go. 
The war is the war of life: 
The flag is a purpose true; 
And a hopeful heart in the heavy strife 
Is a sword for the soldier, too. 
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A SWORD FOR THE BRAVE. 


It’s a grand campaign, my friend, 
With a splendid goal to be won: 
A right that all should defend 
And a wrong we all should shun. 
Then march with a steadfast tread, 
Oh, comrade, brave and true, 
For a constant heart in the darkest dread 
Is a sword for the soldier, too. 


' As Others See Us." 


Marabon Stork (standing): * Doesn't Bill look a rum un!“ 
(sitting): Don't think there's much to choose between you!’ 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by B. BOFSE.) 
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It’s a fair campaign, my friend, 
For the flowers around us lie, 
While the gentlest lights descend 
From an all impartial sky. 
Then march with a comrade’s love 
For those who are bound with you, 
And a kindly heart through the day will prove 
A sword for the soldier, too. 
Joun LEA. 
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7 the following “talks it is proposed to 

select for discussion trivial subjects, with 
aview to arriving at the fuller and inner 
Meaning of them generally; very much as 
Socrates was aecustomed to grapple his 
subject, metaphorically by the neck, and 
worry it as a terrier manages a rat, until 
every particle of philosophy was shaken out of 
it and laid bare for the delectation and im- 
provement of hisadmiring and grateful pupils. 

We must not, however, in fairness to 
Socrates, pretend that these talks in any 
manner seek to enter into competition with 
him. Indeed, we hasten to assure his 
admirers that we believe the great Philoso- 
pher will retain his exalted position even in 
face of the present competition. For ourselves 
and our readers, we must rest content to be 
mere pupils of his, mere Platos, and 
endeavour to think for ourselves, and, if 
possible, learn how to learn. 

It is an indisputable truism that the very 
familiarity of the objects that cross our 
mental path in our daily life, leads us, 
onfortunately, to treat them with the con- 
tempt tbey little deserve. For instance, if by 
any chance our readers should one day ask 
themselves what they know of a trivial 
thing such as a common, harmless egg, most 
of them, we fear, will be compelled to admit 
with humiliation that their knowledge is 
extremely limited. 


TOPIC I.—"'' EGGS." 


our Intro- 
duction 
we men- 
tioned 
the egg 
ns an in- 
& stance of a 
- topic so fam- 
iliar that for 
the most part 
no trouble is 
taken in its 
cons idera- 
tion, and 
eggs are in 
a literary 
sense treated 
with con- 
tempt. It 
must be our 
endeavour to remove this unworthy stigma. 


Apart from the fact that eggs supply a 
very interesting subject in themselver, it is 
peculiarly happy that they should form the 
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commencing topic of our series, for does not 
every sensible individual commence his daily 
round by devouring an egg at his breakfast ? 
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And if he does not, is it not his wish that he 
did so? 

And here we are confronted at the outset 
with an almost universal shortcoming— that 
continual * wishing.” Wishing " has been 
the failing of mankind from time im- 
memorial—indeed the first literature we 
absorbed in childhood teemed with silly 
people “ wishing." We have only to recall 
our first fairy tale, which tells of a swineherd, 
dirty, ragged, and hungry, wandering through 
a forest, where he meets a dirtier, more 
ragged, and hungry hag. Of course, the hag 
entertains an immediate affection for the 
swineherd, because his appearance is so 
handsome and clean in comparison with her 
own. 

Then follows the usual monologue: “ Here, 
my son," she rasps, here is a ring, put it in 
thy pocket, and see there are no holes in it— 
the pocket, not the ring thon turn thee round 
three times, and after standing on thy head 
in the light of the moon at her full, wish! 
and thou shalt obtain all thy desires ! ” 

Can we picture to ourselves anything more 
calculated to make us kick him than the 
sight of a dirty swineherd on his head in the 
moonlight wishing“? 

However, the swineherd, being of a lowly, 
unselfish, and noble disposition, only wishes 
to become a Prince, marry a Princess, and 
having attained a Palace and great riches, to 
live happily ever afterwards! Needless to 
say, he realises his wishes—in the fairy tale 
—and let us hope the Princess is quite as 
satisfied as the swineherd should be, and 
succeeds in persuading her charming 
husband to take a cold bath every morning! 
For a swineherd Prince without his morning 
“ tub” would surely tend to discourage callers 
at the Palace! 

Touching the subject of cold baths, has it 
ever occurred to our readers that theold days 
of Medieval England must have been some- 
what deficient in comfort and health in the 
absence altogether of cold baths? If we 
pay sixpence of our pocket-money for the 
privilege of inspecting any old Norman Castle 
or Baronial Ruin, with the desire to view the 
bathroom therein, we are certainly entitled to 
have our money returned to us at the pay 
gates, for there will be no bathroom—the 
nearest semblance of one being a dark, damp 
dungeon, dripping with slimy ooze, deep down 
below the castle moat, whose object was the 
reverse of health and comfort. 

The mention of bathrooms, by an easy 
transition, leads us to that of soap. 


„He meets a dirty, ragged, hungry hag." 
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Who of our attentive readers has ever 
The Ancient 


heard of soáp in history? 


Greeks, poor things, did their best to com- 
pensate for its absence by making themselves 
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appearance of the said substance ; but crying 
with much fervour that he would in the 


future take care to apply soap unto himself 
outwardly, the certain other schoolboys 
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* Me loved not its appearance.“ 


sticky with castor oil or something of that 
nature. The modern mind reels at the 
thought of our condition at the present day 
if placed in the position of the Ancients! A 
scrum at Rugger with all the forwards pasted 
with grease! Horrible! where could a full 
back be found to tackle a fast three-quarter 
smothered in hair oil ? 

No, notwithstanding the greatness of the 
age that gave us giants such as Demosthenes, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, we must give our 
preference to the later and enlightened days 
that give us soap. 

At this period of our subject we are re- 
minded of a certain schoolboy who knew not 
soap. Certain other schoolboys came to hear 
of this and were sad. Come,“ said they, 
„and let us impart unto this poor fellow the 
great and inestimable benefits of soap!" 
So saying, they procured soap in a dish, and 
adding water thereto sufficient to constitute 
the same into a substance like unto jam, 
they called upon the unwashed one to come 

‘th and partake thereof. He loved not the 


“ He fled in much haste.” 


became pleased thereat and forthwith excused 
the fellow from partaking of the potion so 
prepared fer him! 

Now in the pursuit of knowledge after eggs, 
incidental mention has been made of ** jam." 
Is it possible that everything apperteining to 
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the inner mysteries of jam is in fact known 
to its consumer? Is it not even probable in 
the experience of every individual who has 
risked its consumption, that the real contents 
have been absolutely unknown ? 

It is told of a certain man, fat, and loving 
good things, who once upon a time went to a 
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A most Delicious Dish. 


feast, that he heartily partook of a most 
delicious dish, the contents whereof he 
assumed to be chicken pasties, the like of 
which he had never in his lifetime tasted, so 
juicy and succulent were they. On subse- 
quent inquiries from the attendant minion, 
he was informed he had devoured the hind 
legs of five-and-twenty little frogs! He fled 
from that feast in much haste, and became 
afterwards the well-known “ Awful Example“ 
to those who would partake of substances 
whose contents are unknown to them. 
Thus it is with jam—the delicate jam of the 
blackberry should sometimes be labelled 
„flies — and the preserved strawberry of re- 
nown should on occasion be more truthfully 
entitled“ wasps.” 

There are many things, therefore, that 
may become manifest by the intelligent 
search after knowledge - and while there may 
be some doubt as to the subject with which 
we have opened our “Topics” having received 
the full and complete treatment we had 
desired, we. venture to think, on the other 


hand, sufficient has been said to prove how 
interesting and absorbing trivial things may 
become by an intelligent application of our 
powers to matters in themselves superticially 
of small moment. 
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With this we will dismiss the subject of 
“ eggs,” confidently leaving its further pursuit, 
if found desirable, to those who may consider 
themselves, in the race for wisdom, compelled 
to indulge in it. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DRYING OF LEAVES AND FRONDS. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of * Our Country's Flowers,” etc. ete. 


best way to collect plants is to get 
them alive, and grow them in small 
patches of suitable soil let into ordinary 
garden mould in beds in the open air or in 
pots and boxes in a greenhouse or otherwise. 
But it is not possible to do this at all times, 
and we have in most cases to content our- 
selves with a series of pressed specimens, 
poor in appearance but rich in recollections, 
that we can never look upon without regret. 

The dry collection being inevitable, we 
may as well make it as good as we can. 
Now, the botany books all say that in every 
case you should collect the complete plant, 
root and all, and they intimate that unless 
you do this you are wasting your time. In 
theory this ia right enough: for purposes of 
study you should, undoubtedly, hase the 
whole plant; but, after an experience of some 
years, we have regretfully come to the con- 
elusion that this is not the way to begin, and 
that in practice the method has driven away 
more recruits than it has encouraged. It is 
not at all an easy thing to press a complete 
plant so that it will look well in a few years’ 
time ; and, when it is attempted at the outset, 
the result, in most cases, is the waste of 
many specimens, the accumulation of much 
rubbish, and the early closing of the 
herbarium, should the sheets get so far— 
which they seldom do. 

Bat if the beginner starts with the leaf, 
and works on to the other separate parts of 
the plant, he is encouraged by his success, 
and in time becomes expert enough to tackle 
the complete thing. And even then his 
specimens will be limited by the size of his 
paper, and he will be glad of his leaves and 
details in the case of the larger plants— 
unless, of course, he devises some special 
hydraulic apparatus for the treatment of, 
say, an elm-tree on the root-and-all system. 
Let him take the leaves as examples of form 
and structure, and when he has spoilt a few 
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sheets of blotting- paper in learning to press 
them creditably, he could not do better than 
try the plants that have more of a story to 
tell by their leaves than any others he is 
likely to meet with in reasonable quantities 
—namely, the ferns. 

To begin with, you want some unsized 
paper. White blotting-paper does excellently ; 
botanical paper, price 1s. 1d. per quire, of all 
natural-history dealers, does better. Old 
newspaper, which costs nothing, does as a 
substitute to be used only by the expert. It 
is the very worst thing for a novice to begin 
with, as it starts him untidily, and in his 
hands produces, as a rule, such dirty ink- 
stained specimens that his friends laugh at 
them, and he presses no more. Get the 
botanical paper or the blotting-paper— the 
botanical for choice, as it will not take so 
much colour out of the plants— keep it neat 
and clean as if it were something scientific 
and not & mere knockabout blotting-book, 
and try and give yourself & chance instead of 
spoiling what is really a good thing. 

In addition to the paper you want a couple 
of boards the same size as the paper, to act as 
covers. These must be smooth and flat and 
strong enough to stand pressure. To begin 
with, 16 in. by 10 in. is quite large enough, 
as they will take the smallest paper. The 
other sizes of botanical paper are 18 in. by 
11 in., 20 in. by 12 in., and 20 in. by 16 in., 
and these are what the boards should be, as 
there is no object in cutting the stuff to 
waste. The boards should be tongued so as 
not to warp: drawing-boards and pastry- 
boards do eapitally. The writer, who started 
with blotting-paper in a small way, used the 
lids of & couple of Manilla-cheroot boxes, 
which he strengthened with two cross-bars, 
and they answered every purpose, but they were 
only 11 in. by 83 in. Besides the wood, it is 
convenient to have a couple of sheets of 
strawboard, thickness immaterial, cost a 1d. a 


aper. 
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sheet or perhaps two for 11d. Further, you 
may have to spend another 13d. at the 
draper’s on what is known as a piece" of 
black tape half an inch wide. 

And now to business. Seethat your paper 
is dry; in damp weather dry it before you 
begin : that is the first step towards success. 
Use about & dozen thicknesses of paper, and 
keep an equal quantity in reserve—that is 
also of importance. Later on you can do 
with less, but don't be too venturesome until 
you are sure. On one of your wcoden boards 
lay three thicknesses of paper; on that lay a 
piece of strawboard the same area as the 
paper; on that lay three thicknesses of 
paper; on that put your leaf. The leaf 
should be dry, it should have been gathered 
dry ; it should not have been damaged; it 
should be as flat as you can lay it. On it 
place three thicknesses of paper, then a 
strawboard, then three more sheets of paper, 
then the wooden board. 

It has to be pressed, not too much, but just 
enough. In the case of a leaf you are not 
likely to overdo the pressure; in the case of 
a plant you may. You can get the pressure 
by weights or in a copying-press, or in any 
mechanical way, but begin with the tape and 
you wiil do no damage. Use the tape as you 
please. Wrap it round the bundle, or cut off 
a short length or two and tie them round the 
bundle, or loop them loosely and twist them 
up with a short stick. Try it all ways, and 
you will find that four short lengths, long 
enough to go twice round and tie two endways, 
two crossways, will probably suit you best. 
" And why not have straps?" you say. 
Because the straps mean that your pressure 
can only vary as the holes in the straps, and 
you want the pressure to come on gradually, 
and not to go back and not to go too far, as 
it is bound to do in your endeavours to reach 
the next hole. Added to which, straps break, 
and buckles break, and they cost about 
twenty times what the tape does, and are no 
stronger for the purpose and take up more 
room. 

The strawboards are to check the tendency 
to bulginess that may occur in the porous 
paper. The paper between them and the 
wood acts as a cushion equalising the 
pressure ; the paper between them and the 
leaf act as the drying-pad. Do not open 
the bundle until next day : then take out the 
paper between the strawbouids and replace 
it with dry paper from your reserve ; transfer 
to the centre the leaf without disarranging 
it in any way, and wrap it up for another 
day at an increased pressure. Dry the paper 
that has been used, and use fresh paper every 
time until you have exhausted your reserve, 
and then begin another turn round. In 
short, always change your paper, and always 
have your paper dry. In the first week 
change every day, gradually increasing the 
squeeze; for the next, every other day ; for 
the next, only twice; and finish up with 
leaving the bundle untouched for the whole 
week. 

You will see what thisleads to. In time you 
will be using more strawboards with spe- 
cimens between each, and taking liberties 
generally, but do not be in & hurry. Get 
the first few leaves to turn out well, and then 
go ahead slowly. In mounting the specimens 
the best way is to sew them on to white 
paper with a fine needle and cotton of the 
same colour as the object, in tlie same way 
as you sew on buttons, the long loop of the 
Stitch coming underneath the paper; and 
when the stitching is done, to stick the paper 
with the specimen on down on to another 
sheet of paper, by a little gum round the 
edges, so as to protect the stitching. 
Another way, but not so good, is to stick 
the specimen down with thin stripe of postage- 
stamp paper. Paste or gum will discolour 
them. One item should not be forgotten. 
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In all cases place a label with the specimen 
to be pressed with it and accompany it 
throughout. 


If you succeed with leaves you will do well 
with ferns, but flowers will puzzle you. And 
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attempts have been made to introduce 
steam as a motive power on the roads of 
England, and some of the machines invented 
many years ago for that purpose were fairly 
successful, and ran at a good speed; but, for 
reagons best known to themselves, the idea 
was not encouraged by those in authority, 
and so, until quite recently, no progress had 
d made towards anything like à perfect 
machine, 
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roots ?—Ah, yes! but it comes in time. Yet 
they are better in the garden. Let us not, 
however, turn on an old friend ; comparisons 
are always odious, and there are few 
things more provocative of moralising than & 
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One of the earliest, if not the first 
steam carriage that actually ran on 
the common road was invented and 
built by Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, u 
Frenchman, in 1769 (fig. 1). This 
carriage had three wheels and carried 
four passengers, but with that load its 
speed was only two and a-quarter 
miles per hour, and, as the boiler 
did not keep steam for more than 
about fifteen minutes at & time, the 
unlucky passengers had to wait until 
the steam had once again risen to 
working pressure; so, although an 
ingenious machine, it would hardly 
be considered a success now. 

Like the modern locomotive, how- 
ever, which is a combination of im- 
provements, each bringing it nearer 
perfection, until it now bears but a faint 
resemblance to the original Rocket,“ so 
the motor-car of to-day, with the compact 


FIG. 1. 


arrangement of machinery combined with 
lightness and speed, is far ahead of the first 
attempt at road engines. 

The early examples of even the best 
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herbarium, a collection of plant corpses from 

which the life and colour have gone and 

which retain but the details of mechanism to 
pon the correctness of their epitaph—as per 
abel. 
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By H. F. HOBDEN, 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Steam Launch,” ete, «c. 


PART I. 


carriages were heavy, cumbersome machines, 
their weight being often of several tons; the 
advantages of rubber and pneumatic tyres had 
not then been dreamed of; but even with all 
their failings they were on the right road for 
improvement, and could have been success- 
fully used had they not met with so much 
opposition. 

In the year 1784 James Watt took out a 
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FIG. 2. 


patent for a mode of applying a steam engine 
to wheel carriages, but it was never carriéd 
out practically. a 
One rather curious thing about the inven- 
tion was the boiler. This he p -to 
make of wooden staves, like acask, with aniron 
furnace placed inside it, surrounded by water. 
It may seem very ridiculous now, but at that 
time, when low-pressure steam only was used, 
the tops of boilers were frequently made of 
P - [* sheet lead,“ 
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Beginning of the Football Season. -A Lost Ball. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by J. B. GREENE.) 
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“ sheet lead," and Watt had always a great 
antipathy to the use of high-pressure steam, 
which is not very surprising when wood and 
lead were considered suitable material to 
build boilers of. 

In the following year, however, a model of 
a steam carriage was made by Murdock. It 
was of a simple form and ran well, and is 
preserved at the South Kensington Museum 

fig. 2). 

Tue first steam coach constructed in this 
country for conveyance of passengers on the 
road was built by Julius Griffiths in 1821. 
The boiler, however, was not satisfactory, so, 
after numerous trials, he gave up the idea 
(fig. 3). VM ; 

One of the most amusing inventions (for 
those not travelling in the machine) was that 
patented by David Gordon in 1824. 
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It was an arrangement by which an action 


similar to horses’ feet could be obtained. 
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Fig. 3. 


This was effected by six hollow iron legs 
fitted with feet to push upon the ground, so 
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that when the legs pushed out behind the 
carriage proceeded forward (in jerks). To 
prevent the feet hounding off the road it 
was considered necessary to use lifting rods, 
which were lengthened if the feet got into a 
hollow space and shortened when caught on 
a stone. The appearance of this curious 
monster and the violent motion of its progress 
over a rough road was enough to prevent its 
use except at a show or on a merry-go-round. 

W. Hancock was one of the most success- 
ful steam-coach builders, some of his 
machines running fifteen miles an hour, and 
in 1830 he made several trips to Brighton, 
and employed the coaches regularly in the 
City for traftic; but after a time the tolls 
were made so heavy that it did not pay him 
to continue running his coaches. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HUMOUR OF OUR SOLDIERS. 


By THE Rev. E. J. Harpy, M. A., Chaplain to the Forces, 
Author of “ Mr. Thomas Atkins,’ “ How to be Happy though Married,” cte. 


7 cannot be claimed, perhaps, or any one 
class of society that they are more 
humorous than are others, but as soldiers 
live, day and night, in a crowd, they sharpen 
each other's wits, and their training has, or 
ought to have. the effect of making them 
good observers. Now, a shrewd observation 
or an uncommonly common-sense remark 
often passes for wit, and I remember hear- 
ing a great many of these apt sayings during 
the many years in which I have been closely 
associated with Mr. Thomas Atkins. 

The nicknamee which are given in the 
army show what keen observers soldiers are. 
When the mattress now in use first came out, 
the brown squares of which it is composed 
were called ‘dog biscuits," and they are 
ludicrously like these on a large scale. Nor 
was there colour or any other kind of blind- 
ness in that soldier who, when he got 
yellowish water to drink in one of the hos- 
pitals in South Africa, remarked to a fellow- 
patient: I say, Bill, this is a khaki war 
and no mistake. Our duds are khaki, the 
guns are painted khaki, the butterflies 
(locusts) are khaki, and here is khaki water, 
too." 

As for common-sense answers, many given 
by the present generation of soldiers are not 
inferior in this respect to that which a soldier 
once gave to George1v. A question about uni- 
form was agitating the mind of that monarch, 
so at a review he had an old soldier who had 
been in many battles called out of the ranks, 
and asked him if he had to fight again in 
what dress would he like to do it. In my 
shirtsleeves, your Majesty," was the reply. 
A newspaper correspondent in South Africa 
made some remark to a soldier whom he saw 
dyeing his accoutrements, his hands, and per- 
haps his face, khaki colour, so as not to be 
seen by the Boer sharpshooters. ‘Tommy 
replied cheerfully: It is better to be alive 
and dirty than clean and dead." A youth 
walked up and down before a policeman and 
saluted him each time ; the latter was indig- 
nant, and asked what be meant. ‘TI have 
only just 'listed," was the reply, "and I 
must have something to practise on.“ 

Formerly the drill-sergeant and riding. 
master had always the best of the joke with 
recruits who were too frightened to make 
any retort when very personal and even 
brutally candid witticisms, or at least criti- 
cisms, were directed against them. Now, 
however, 'eruitie sometimes ventures to reply. 
One did as follows. He had fallen in the 
riding-school, and a sergeant said to him: 
“ Why did you come off that horse?“ ‘Did 
you see anything up in the air for me to hold 
on to, sergeant?” 


One of the men belonging to the company 
of a newly fledged or rather newly striped 
lance-corporal asked: When do you want me 
to draw rations, Smith?” Who are you 
talking to? " demanded the lancer angrily. 
* Don't forget to say ‘Corporal’ when you 
speak to me; I've a handle to my name now.“ 
** All right, old man, don't lose your whiskers 
if you have. A ration tin has got two, and 
it’s not half as conceited about it," replied 
the other. 

At times, indeed, Tommy can be very 
sarcastic. ‘‘ Now then, gentlemen privates, 
take up your coal," I lately heard a man say 
to his companions in a coal-carrying fatigue 
party. This was a little bit of gentle satire 
in reference to the men of superior character, 
education, and social position who are sup- 
posed to be now enlisting by those who take 


E somewhat too rose-coloured view of our 


recruits. We may here observe that the 
ironical name for this exercise of carrying 
buckets of coal is ** regimental sports.“ 

I once asked a soldier in hospital what 
kind of book he would like me to get for him 
out of the library. He replied: “ Well, sir, 
I can read almost anything except the life of 
u general." 

Sometimes soldiers say very grim things, 
nnd they are always ready to laugh at them- 
selves and their misfortunes. A man who 
had lost & limb in one of the battles in South 
Africa was limping along to the place of em- 
barkation with some other invalids who were 
being sent home. Did you get any loot ? ” 
asked a spectator. “ Les, in my leg.“ replied 
Tommy. 

After the battle of Spion Kop, one man, 
who was hit in seven places, said that he had 
stopped a whole volley himself. One of the 
Dublin Fusiliers, when shot through the 
lungs, was asked if he would like anything. 
He replied that he would like a little breath, 
and laughed at his own joke. 

A Rifle Brigade man, who was in the fight 
at Colenso, wrote thus in a letter: One 
poor fellow was wounded no less than three 
times—in cach arm and in the right thigh— 
und yet he was walking without assistance. 
He passed near me, and said, with a laugh: 
' It's a bit warm up there; they have hit me 
three times, but have not rung the bell yet.“ 

Thisreminds us of something which George 
Napier describes as huving taken place at 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. I was one 
day," he says, “ field-officer of the trenches, 
when a 13-inch shell fell from the town in 
the midst of us. Icalled to the men to lie 
down flat. and they obeyed orders instantly. 
except oneof them, an Irishman. He trotted 
up to the shell, the fuse of which was still 


burning, and, striking it with his spade, 
knocked the fuse out ; then, taking the shell 
to mein his hands, said: There she ia for you 
now, yer onner; I've knocked the life out of 
the cratur." 

A staff officer of my acquaintance was 
superintending the disembarkation of time- 
expired men, invalids, and of other soldiers, 
from a troopship which had just arrived from 
India. The officer went to a party of men 
who were drawn up on the jetty waiting for 
orders, and asked them in a fussy way : 

" Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?“ * Please, sir, we are the lunatics ! "' 
was the startling answer. 

When Tommy Atkins is far from his 
relations and finds it hard to meet real 
friends, it is a great relief to him totalk over 
his affairs with educated, godly ladies at 
a soldiers’ institute. It was rather a shock, 
however, to one of these ladies to hear from 
a big dragoon whom she had invited to pray 
with her about some difficulty he was in: “I 
can't, miss; my ' britches’ are too tight." It 
may here be remarked that the same reason 
for not kneeling in church is often given by 
cavalry men to chaplains. 

Unexpected answers are frequently given 
by soldiers which, however, are by no means 
as unnatural as they may at first appear. As 
at an ordinary trial a prisoner may object to 
& juryman whom he thinks has some preju- 
dice against him, so at a court-martial the 
soldier is always asked if he is satisfied with 
the officers selected to try him. One Tommy, 
when the president asked him the question, 
looked at the officers sitting solemnly before 
him, and answered: In course I do; I object 
to the 'ole lot of yer." 

Many tolerably good jokes are put up by 
soldiers when decorating their barracks at 
Christmastide. Alludingto the fact that the 
same men come over and over to the 
prisoners' room, off thc guardroom,last year, 
in a garrison where I was stationed, the 
decorators put over the door the words: 
„There's no place like home.” This Was 
nearly as appropriate as Hair eut while you 
wait," which adorned the gate of the garrison 
cells. 

At a review at Aldershot, two foreign 
princes, not knowing their way, drove up tc 
a sentry and asked: Do you know where 
the Prince of Wales or the Duke of York is 2 » 
No, sir," replied Thomas Atkins; “I don't 
know myself, but I'll ask my mate. He 
knows all the public-houses about here | 
am happy to say that the knowledlgra o 
public-houses possessed by soldiers now i; 
not nearly as great as it was when the write. 
entered the service. 
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I the fifth volume of the “B.O.P.’ there 
was n coloured plate of the signal flags 
of the world, the use of which we: described 
in an accompanying article. The British 
code therein given is now obsolete. It was 
in use for over forty years, and on January 1 
th.: vear gave place to another whien is really 
international, as the other was intended to be. 

The changes have been great. The old 
flags were eighteen in number; the new are 
twenty-six. the vowels having been added as 
veil as X, Y, and Z, so ns to complete thealpha- 
bet. By the addition of these eight letters 
the number of combinations was increased 
sufficiently to allow of, in many cases, three 
flags taking the place of four, and two flags 
taking the place of three. With eighteen 
flags the number of permutations (using no 
gag more than once in the same hoist) are: 
one-flag signals 18, two-flag 306, three-flag 
4.896. four-flag 78,440. With twenty-six 
fies the numbers are 26, 650, 15,600, 358,800, 
which is an enormous difference, the totals 
teing 78,660 against 375,076. Advantage 
has been taken of this for the substitution of 
three flags for four flags throughout the 
general vocabulary, thereby saving much 
time and lessening the risks of error. 

Six of the new flags are old friends. Those 
for E. U, and X are the F, L, and M of the 
Admiralty code: the new A is the white and 
bive burgee, used in the navy when ships are 
on their full-speed trial; and the new O is 
the naval “optional”; the new I, the black 
ball on a yellow field, is the quarantine flag 
of vears ago that was replaced by the plain 
yellow one. The only novelties are Y, the 
rel and yellow striped diagonal, and the Z, 
which is of much the same character as the 
house flag of the P. and O. Company, but 
differs in the colouring. Two ofthe old flags 
have been altered : the F which used to be the 
red pennant with a white ball that was so 
ofien mistaken for D that the ball has been 
taken out of it and replaced by a white cross 
extending to the point and edges, and the L 
which has had its blue squares changed to 
black ones to prevent it being mistaken for 
K. which it was very likely to be when there 
was no wind to blow it out a bit. Thus 
there are practically ten new flags and 
sixteen old ones. 

The bulk of the signal-book is on the same 
system as of old, but, as the alphabet is now 
complete, & new method is provided by 
which the words can be spelt letter for letter. 
To do this the E pennant has to be hoisted, 
and if the word to be spelt consists of more 
than four letters two or more hoists must be 
used, as no hoist is to contain more than four 
flags, and if any letter occurs more than 
once in a word, that letter must, on its second 
ace irrence, begin or be in a second hoist, and 
on its third occurrence begin or be ina third 
hoist. In this way the need for a duplicate 
is avoided. An example of the method is 
given in the “ Paternoster Row" of the ac- 
companving coloured plate. For numeral 
«;7nals, an example of which is given in the 
56, the M flag is hoisted, and an ingenious 
code is used in which A to K stand for 1 to 
11, L to S for multiples of 11 up to 99, 'T for 
Im). and the rest of the letters for O, to two 
nouchts, three noughts and so on to six 
nouzhts, Z thus standing for 000,000. If 
this code be written out it will be found to 
give tbe very largest numbers in a remarkably 
few number of hoists. 

With the exception of these two noveltics 
the s:znalling remains on the old plan. To 
«ome of tbe flags specific meanings are at- 
tached ae formerly, but this does not apply 
to all. as some of them might be mistaken 
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(See accompanying Coloured Plate.) 


for the house flags of various lines of vessels. 
Flag B is the powder flay hoisted by a vessel 
when she is taking in or discharging any 
explosive; C means yes.“ D means “no.” 
Flag L is that denoting infection, which was 
ordered to be hoisted by the Public Heulth 
Act of 1896 ; at present it signifies that the 
ship has cholera, yellow fever. or plague on 
board; it takes the place of Q, the plain 
yellow flag denoting quarantine, which is 
still hoisted by certain foreign vessels. Flag 
P is the blue peter, the signal for all persons 
to come on board as the vessel is about to 
proceed to sea. Flag S,the white peter, is 
now used as the signal that a pilot is 
wanted ; another signal for a pilot is the old 
one of a Union Jack with a white border a 
fifth of the breadth of the flag; another is 
the two-flag signal PT. At night the signal 
for a pilot is a blue light every quarter of an 
huur, or a bright white light just above the 
bulwarks for a minute at a time. The pilot- 
flag, the signal that & pilot is on board, is 
the white and red borizontal, which is not 
in the flag alphabet, but is required to 
be flown by the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1894. 

These flags have the same signification, 
whether flown with the code pennant over 
them or not, but thosc not used alone have 
special meaning when with the code pennant. 
For instance, A with the pennant over it 
means 1 am on my full.speed trial," and 
therefore not to be stopped; H so flown, 
means stop,.“ heave to,“ or "come 
nearer"; R so flown means * do not pass 
ahead of me"; T, “do not overtake me“; 
W, “all boats are to return to the ship." 

The urgent and important signals are made 
with two of the letter flags. As examples 
we have given FJ “send lifeboat,” NC the 
signal of distress, NM "Iam on fire,“ WO 
* want a doctor," and Y X “war is declared" 
or has begun. 

The signal-book has a long list of these 
signals, but no particular letters refer to any 
one group, except perhaps in the case of N, 
which is “disabled”? or “distress " in its 
many forms, though even in that case the 
statement is not quite correct, as N Z means 
"drawing too much water,“ which is 
not quite distress, although it may lead to it. 
A signal made with two tlags under the code 
pennant refers to degrees of latitude or longi- 
tude, or readings of the barometer or thermo- 
meter, and when over the code pennant 
they refer to a long table of numbers running 
from 0 to 5,000,000, the series of letters being 
from U A to Z Y. 

Passing by the three-flag signals for a 
moment, we come to those made with four 
flags. Of these, the combinations of letters 
from ABC D to BF A U are devoted to geo- 
graphical names. For instance, A E HV 
means * London," A E Y Z means Glasgow.“ 
These two are our examples in the coloured 
plate, but it may be worth while adding that 
" Liverpool" is AEU V, * Hull" AFMR, 
and “Cardif” AEQW. Fixe-sixths of 
the geographical signals begin with A. 

The other combinations of four letters are 
devoted to signalling the numbers, or, what 
is the same thing, the names of ships. Each 
vessel has a special group of four letters; for 
instance, the first vessel on the British list 
has HBDO, that is the " number," as it is 
called (from the vessel having a registered 
number as well as a name), of, curiously 
enough, the old schooner Cambria, which. 
years ago, raced across the Atlantic and tried 
to win the America Cup. The British vessels 
run from HBDC to WVTS; the Ophir 
of the Orient Line, the vessel we have taken 
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as our example, has, it will be seen, M J G D. 
The war vessels of the world are similarly 
distinguished by four letters, but in all cases 
their letters begin with a G. "The British 
navy runs from GAB to GWZY; the 
American navy from GXAB to GYFZ; 
the French navy from GE A B to GF HZ; 
the German navy from GHAB to GIHZ; 
and so on. 

The three-flag-signals occupy the bulk of 
the signal-book. Those from ABCto AST 
&re compass signals, A BC for instance, 
meaning “north” and AST meaning 
N 4 W. Those from ASU to AVJ are 
devoted to the principal moneys in use 
throughout the world : a franc, for instance, 
is represented by ATR; a sovereign by 
AUS; a shilling by AVB. In a similar 
way AVK to BCN are devoted to the 
weights and measures of the world: thus, 
AWN stands for mile; BAP for hundred- 
weight; and A W for gallon. The series 
from BCO to BDZ must be used when 
signalling decimals and fractions. 

The next group B E A toC W T is assigned 
to what are called "auxiliary phrases“; 
these are the auxiliary verbs of the signal- 
man, the “I could," “I can,” “I will," and 
so on, together with the conjugation of the 
verb “to be," with or without pronouns 
and negatives. This naturally leads on 
to the main vocabulary CX A to ZNP 
with which most of the signalling work is 
done. 

But perhaps it is not yet clear to our boys 
how a signal is made. Let us makc one, there- 
ſore, in due form. To begin with. we must run 
up our ensign with the code pennant—that 
with the alternate red und white bars—under- 
neath it. Up on the answering ship goes 
her.code pennant till it is at “the dip "— 
that is two-thirds of the way up. That 
shows she is ready to attend to us. Down 
then with our code pennant and up with 
our first hoist of flags. Turning to our 
signal book, we look out the“ and find it is 
represented by the flags CME. Up goes 
the other ship’s pennant from the dip to 
show she has understood. Down comes our 
hoist ; down to the dip comes the other 
ship’s pennant showing she is ready for more. 
Again we refer to our book and hoist HDL; 
up goes our friend's pennant again, down comes 
our hoist, down comes our friend’s pennant. 
Another hoist, SY H; then another, TAD; 
then another, CDS; then another, CM E; 
then another, GHR. Hach time our 
friend's pennant rises and falls, and when 
we haul down our ensign at the end down 
comes her pennant to the deck. She has 
understood that * The Boy's Own Paper ts 
the Best." 

In no case, it will be noticed. do the letters 
spell the word, they are symbols throughout. 
It may seem a long way round, but it is not, 
and the time it takes is reully tritling, as 
indeed it has to be in these days of high- 
speed vessels passing each other at fifteen 
knots or more an hour. What helps it 
most is the signal-book, most ingenious of 
books— the only book we know that opens in 
the middle und solves the problem of work- 
ing two Rlphabets together by the aid of 
what is officially called its “ crenelations.” 

It is wonderful how its vocabulary answers 
the calls upon it. There seems to be a 
way out of every difficulty, so that, witha 
little practice, the PRB, that is tlie in- 
ternational code of signals" is CDS, as 
F A B, casily L R V, worked ZH T. by BJ Q, 
sailor VF C, and ELK, fishcermun NBS, 
as F AB, the CM E, Morse code SAK, by 
D JQ, the CI E, soldier W G. 
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Our 23 Vowmes. 
“ Hip—hip--hip— Hurrah!” 
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JUST OUT. 


HE crowd was enormous, so thick and so dense, 
The people's excitement was really intense, 
Till the shopkeeper grew quite frightened at length 
For fear that a crowd of such numbers and strength 
Might endanger his windows of massive plate-glass ; 
So he begged them politely all onward to pass. 


But still they pressed closer around his shop, 
And every new-comer was certain to stop: 
Said he, as he noticed the numbers increase, 
„There's nothing to do but to call the police!” 
And, suiting the action at once to the word, 

A shout of “Police!” was immediately heard. 


Then up came an officer, burly and tall, 

Who couldn't think what was the matter at all: 

„Come, what's all this crowd for? Move on there, I 

say ; 

Yer mustn't stand starin' and blockin' the way !" 

And he scattered the crowd in a manner so deft 

That only & few little boys were soon left. 

Cricd one little urchin, with many a jeer: 

„Why, what a poor creature you are, Bobby dear, 

Not to know what this fuss and this uproar's 

about : 

The Boy's Own Paper,’ of course, is just ont!” 

CoN&eTANCE M LOWE. 
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WORDS oF CHEER.—A well-known 
literary man and graduate of 
the London University writes 
tous: "I took in the very first 
number of the *B.O.P. have 
gone along with it through the 
years since, and read it to-day 
when my two boys of ten and 
seven have done with it. My 
name is, I know, on several 
pages of the carly numbers as à 
winner of prizes for literary 
work, and its certificates, signed 
by you in the early '80's, hang in 
my room.” 


COLLIE PREPARING FOR Show 
(Kk. C.).— Feed well, groom well: 
occasional wash with Spratt’s 
soap. Make the dog your con- 
panion. “ The Practical Kennel 

Guide” (Cassell & Co.), by Dr. 
Gordon Stables. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT (T. A. 
L.).—Correspondents now have 
to bc found through our adver- 
tixement pages. See our notices 
on the subject. 


Picross (J. B.).—Not likely to 
have another coloured plate of 
pigeons yet, as we have so fully 
dealt with the matter somewhat 
recently. 


K. M. D.—Yes; they have some 
promise. You should try for 
prizes in our various Drawing 
Competitions ; the practice 
would do you good. 


EXPLORER (Western Australia). 
—The grasses you kindly offer 
to send us would doubtless 
prove acceptable. We have a 
* B.O.P.” “corner in our study 
devoted to offerings received 
from different parts of theworld. 


ANxioUs.—Yes, we believe that our last SUMMER 
NUMBER may still be obtained; but you should 
“hurry up" Why, our extra special Christmas 
Number will soon be out ! 


ToBY.—1. We quite hope to make the new volume 
equal in current as well as permanent interest to any 
of its predecessors. 2. Accept our thanks for your 
efforts to circulate the new programme. 3. We ure 
always glad to receive letters from our readers— 
especially when they write briefly and to the point. 


Tur “Boy's Own” LIFEBOAT, No. 1.—Mr. Charles 
Dibdiu, Secretary of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, writes:“ You will be sorry to hear that 
the * Boy's ‘Own No. 1 Lifeboat, the cost of which 
was defrayed by readers of the * Boy's Own Paper’ 
twenty years ago less a few months, and which has 
been placed nt Looe, iu Cornwall, has now become old 
and obsolete, and my Committee, on the earnest 
representation of the local committee, the cox- 
swains and crew of the boat, have in duty bound 
resolved to build a new boat for tlie station with as 
little delay as possible. My Committee, as doubtless 
you do, regret that such an interesting connection 
with the Institution should thus terminate, but you 
and they have the satisfaction of feeling that the 
boat has done some good work in 5 besides 
rendering assistance to vessels in distress. . . . 1 may 
add that the life of the Boy's Own No. 1’ has ex- 
ceeded the average life of lifeboa 


COLOURED PLATES.—With this weekly number a 
coloured plate is given; but for the most part 
coloured plates only appear in the monthly parts, 
though they may be obtained in a packet at the end 
of the volume by all weekly readers who choose 
to purchase them. 
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THE COMING KING. 


HE winds of October are blowing a fanfare ; 
The swift, for departure, is spreading his wing, 
And Cricket has gone from the well-traversed 
pitches 
To give up his sceptre to Footer the King. 


. 


Good-byo to the heat and the shady pavilion: i 
The egg that was never too easy to break ; 

Good-bye to the glories we put to our credit ; ^ 
Good-bye to the runs we intended to make. 4 

The mists in the morning lic thick o'er the 


meadows, 
And though it's uncommonly hota on tke whole 
Jack Frost is at hand. He will waken the vigour 3 
That’s really essential to winning a goal. d 


Then out to the field with the chances before you ! t 
A zest and a purpose be certain to bring, i 
For hark! there's the bugle of gusty October 
To herald the coming of Footer the King. 


JOHN LEA. 
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Off We Go again! B 
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THE STORY OF A 
SCOUT. 


By Jonx FINNEMORE, 
Author ef “ The Red Men of the Dusk,” “ The Lover 
Fugitives," etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER IL.— THE ATTACK ON SAN FELIPE. 
es a while I heard voices and tramping 
i of feet, and looked up. The peasants 
were marching along the road, laughing and 
talking loudly. Almost every man now 
carried a musket, and round many of them 
were hung the ammunition-pouches of the 
French foragers. Then they scattered once 
more in knots along the ridge, watching 
various paths, and I sat up and looked again 
at the great array beyond the river, still 
sweeping along as if it would never be past. 

Some one came behind me, and I turned 
my head and saw José, the soldier, smiling 
proudly. He sat down beside me and began 
to smoke. 

„Well,“ said he, you have now had a 
glimpse of war.““ 

„Oh, José, I broke out,“ that was terrible, 
the killing of the wounded. That is not war, 
surely ! ” 


“I bounded over that gloomy depth. „No, said the soldier, pulling out a greab 
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cloud, “it is not. Iam not for that. Iam 
a soldier. I beat my enemy and he falls 
prostrate at my feet. He is no longer my 
enemy. That is war as it should be. These 
men do not understand." 

* Why did you not stop them?“ 

“Ah!” cried José. Stop them! That 
is another thing. Stop the wolf as it seizes 
the throat of its prey; stop the river as it 
leaps over the waterfall,’ end José shook 
his hcad. 

*Do you think San Felipe is safo?" I 
asked. 

“From this band at any rate,” replied 
José, shrugging his shoulders; “ but the 
country swarms with them, and will do so 
until yonder army is clear away.“ 

At this moment the loud shrill whistle, 
which was the signal among the peasants, 
was heard far down the slope, and was 
answered from one point to another till the 
whole mountain rang with the notes. 

José sprang at once to his feet. 

“Just as I thought!” he cried, and shot 
out his finger. 

* What is it? ” said I; but saw even as I 
spoke. The point upon which we stood 
commanded the strip of road littered with the 
bodies of the fallen French, and now, from 
the wood below, fresh troops were pouring. 
A man on horseback rode at the head of the 
column, aud it was plain that the fugitive who 
escaped the ambush had soon fallen in with 
8 strong party of his friends. On they came, 
marching in close order, and paused at the 
scene of the skirmish. 

“Two hundred at least,“ said José; 
will they do?“ 

The question did not long hang in the wind. 
The French set their faces towards the ridge 
and continued to march swiftly on. Too 
late to save their friends, they were deter- 
mined to avenge them if an enemy could be 
discovered. 

* It's time to go," said José, and hurried 
towards the road leading down to the village. 
Already the ridge was empty, and the peasants 
had vanished in the direction of San Felipe. 
The soldier was right. The caps of the lead- 
ing French were now to be seen among the 
last trees of the nearest grove of oaks, and I 
hurried down among the thick pines and 
struck by secret forest paths for home. 

Our house stood on a little rise above the 
village, scarce fifty yards from the road by 
which the French would approach the place, 
and when I arrived it stood as silent as & 
tomb. The alarm had been given, and the 
servants, who, beside my father and myself, 
were the only occupants, had already fled 
into the village. 

My father was not at home. He had set 
out two days before to Villadiego, and was 
not expected back for a week. I found food 
spread upon the table, and ate heartily, for I 
was hungry ; then I began to think of beating 
a further retreat. It was high time, too. I 
ran to the top of the house, which commanded 
a wide view of the slopes above, and I saw 
the distant gleam of bayonets; the French 
were pressing steadily on San Felipe. 

I left the house and made a wide détour, 
crossing the river by a footbridge below the 
village and coming in at the back of the place. 
Never had I seen such confusion in my life. 
The men had joined the band of José and 
Pedro, and gone down to the bridge to hold 
it against the enemy, while the women and 
children were gathering together what they 
could of food and valuables, and flying to the 
thick forest which covered the hills around. 
I saw & dozen people whom I knew, all in 
straits for want of a helping hand, andI turned 
to and did what I could for them. I har- 
nessed mules to the clumsy carts, and helped 
to pack the brown, dark-eyed, wondering 
children in; I swung loads of one kind and 

^nther to the top of ponderous waggons 
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drawn by oxen; I received blessings in- 
numerable from trembling Spanish lips; 
when, suddenly, the rattle of musketry at the 
bridge seemed to act as a sharp spur to their 
haste, and, upon the instant, the place was 
empty. 

From a tall chestnut I watched the struggle 
at the bridge for a couple of hours or more. 
The river was deep and swift, and the 
defenders maintained a galling fire upon the 
only passage. At length, the French lost all 
patience and charged in close column. 

They lost heavily, but succeeded in winning 
their way across, and then discipline and the 
bayonet broke the peasants easily. Many of 
them dispersed at once. others fell back to a 
barricade which had been built at the end of 
the village street, and behind this they made 
another stand. So swift was the rush up the 
road that I dared not attempt to slip down 
from my perch, for the tree stood at the side 
of the way. I drew my legs up to the branch, 
crouched close against the great trunk, and 
peered down with a beating heart, hoping no 
French soldier would catch sight of me. Not 
one of them looked my way ; they had plenty 
to do below. They pursued furiously, firing 
with such rapidity that the air was filled with 
the unceasing rattle of musketry. No quarter 
was given. They had seen their mutilated 


comrades, and their rage was unbounded ; — 


the road from the bridge to the barricade 
was soon dotted thickly by the Spanish 
dead. 

The fierce hurry of battle swept by me, and 
gathered into another savage struggle at the 
mouth of the village. A strong guard of 
French had been left at the bridge, and the 
road was shut. I swung swiftly from branch 
to branch and dropped to the grass below. I 
cast a glance around, but no one was near, 
and I ran away to the left to pass behind the 
church and so clear San Felipe. Others had 
that plan in mind also, for, as I ran across a 
meadow towards the south-eastern angle of 
the great building, I heard shouts to my right. 
I looked and saw & score or more of the 
enemy climbing a tall fence. They were 
seeking a way to turn the Spaniards’ flank 
and come round on the rear of the barri- 
cade. 

Luckily for me, most of them were climb- 
ing with their muskets slung on their 
shoulders; one or two loosed bullets at* me, 
which whistled horribly near, and gave me a 
queer sensation at the heart, and encouraged 
me to run a little faster. I gave a great sigh 
of relief when I darted into the shelter of the 
massive stone walls, and knew the French 
were still fifty yards from the corner. 

But to run straight on was madness, and 
once they reached the corner I could not 
expect to outrun & bullet. Behind one of 
the buttresses was a little window. It was 
stanchioned, but half one bar was broken 
away, and glazed it had never been. I 
rushed at it, pluced a foot on a stone mould- 
ing and leapt up, driving my head and 
shoulders into the hole. There was just 
room—hurrah ! there was just room—to send 
my shoulders through, and inI wriggled like 
a cat, sprawling head first to the floor as my 
pursuers ran past outside. : 

I gathered myself together in an instant, 
and hurried along the narrow passage which 
this window lighted. At the farther end of 
it I came to a heavy door. I pushed this 
open and found myself in the quiet, silent 
church. It was a vast building, with windows 
of dull stained glass, so that the glowing 
sunlight could do no more than fill the wide, 
lofty space with soft, subdued light. Within, 
the silence was profound. Not a single 
figure was to be seen from end to end of its 
great smooth floor, but some of the southern 
windows were open, and through them came 
the noise of battle, the shouting of the com- 
batants, and the steady roll of the guns, both 
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MEE dull and heavy along the spacious 
aisles. 

My eyes were fixed on the tall doors at the 
bottom leading to the porch and the village 
street, but I had scarcely tuken a dozen steps 
towards them when they were flung back, 
&nd seven or eight men rushed in, and 
clapped them to, and began to pile ngainst 
them some heavy wooden seats ranged 
against the walls near by. At the same 
moment the firing swept nearer and nearer. 
The barricade was forced, and all resistance 
was over. These men had taken refuge in 
the church, and I was shut in with them. 

To what end? The French would break 
a way in, and we should fall into their hands 
like rats in a trap. I knew the place well, 
and determined to make for the belfry to 
seek a spot in which to hide. I ran toa 
corner where & heavy curtain hung across 
the wall Diving behind this, I slipped 


through the little door it concealed and went : 


up the steps three at a time. Forty steps 


brought me to the first landing of the tower, 


and I peeped through a long, narrow slit of 
window down the village street. The French 


+ 


. were bayoneting the wounded scattered be- . 


hind the barricade, and I ran up again faster 


still. 
I passed the second landing, and the third 


landing, for the tower was very lofty, and 
came fo the fourth. HereI was brought to a 


standstill. The stone steps ended, and the 
wooden floor above my head was gained by 
e ladder. But the ladder was old and 

ecayed. At the top, just where it reached 
a tiny dark opening admitting one to the last 
stage, several rungs had broken away, and 
part of one side. 

I ran uptwo or three rounds, but it creaked 
and swayed under me in such fashion that I 
sprang back. I stood for a moment in 
indecision. So far 1 had secured no hiding- 
place; the way up was plain and straight, 
and anyone had but to mount the steps to 
discover me at once. 

Upon one side of the fourth landing yawned 
a square black pit, where hung the bell-ropes ; 


— 


above, each rope went through a separate 


hole cut in the wooden flooring. Most of 
these holes were only large enough for the 
rope to pass easily through ; but I marked one 
cut so large and clumsy, that I felt sure 
I also could go through it. Up the rope; it 


.was my only chance. 


The rope was a good three inches thick, 
and would afford a capital hold. "The dis- 
tance was not more than fifteen feet an easy 
climb. But the getting hold of the rope! It 
swung just beyond my reach as I stood at 
the edge of the black gulf, and at the thought 
of the dizzy depth which lay sheer under my 
outstretched fingers my head swam, and I 
lenpt back, or 1 must have fallen into the 
abyss. I braced myself up, and again 
approached the brink, but once more the 
deadly qualm seized me, and I sank trem- 


bling against the wall. 


„I will remain here," I thought. “After all, 
I may be safe.“ But this hope was destroyed 
as soon as formed. A faint noise came to my 
ears, and I ran to the head of the. steps. 
Feet were pounding the stone stairs far below 
me, and then the hollow roar of a musket, 
fired in the tower, rolled up. The sound of 
that shot gave me the courage of despair. 

"As well miss the rope as be shot or 
stabbed.” I cried aloud, and ran for it. I 
bounc ed over that gloomy depth and caught 
che rope with hands and feet. I can feel to 


. thisstwy its rough strands pressed to my face 


as I gripped it with fierce clutch. But I 
had it. Tight and true I had it, and I began 
to swarm up it. At every rise I swung myself 
up by the full length of my arm, and the hole 
came nearer and nearer. My head was 
through it, my shoulders were through it, mv 
body was through it, and I stuck out my 


knee and caught it on the edge of the hole, 
and swung myself forward. I fell on my 
face all along the planks, the huge bell, up 
whose rope I had swarmed, murmuring above 
me, for I had shaken it enough to set its 
clapper swinging. 

As I lay, a crack in the floor was below my 
eyes, and I saw a Spaniard leap into sight up 
the steps. He bounded to the ladder, but 
stood for a second undecided when he saw its 
condition. Then he turned, and made a 
spring for the very rope still shaking from my 
clutch, and slid swiftly down it. As his head 
disappeared, a French soldier followed hard 
upon him, and made a vicious thrust with his 
bayonet. He missed, and a second French- 
man ran up. The musket of the second man 
was loaded, and he thrust it first over the 
edge as if to fire into the depths, but suddenly 
recovered it and put his shot to ten times as 
deadly a use. For he clapped the muzzle of 
his piece to the rope upon which the fugitive 
hung, and fired. The bullet cut a great hole 
in one side of the rope, but it was far too 
thick for a single discharge to sever it, and 
the soldier began to saw at it with the keen 
edge of his bayonet. 

And now the struggles of. the unhappy 
Spaniard to escape sealed his doom. For 
the rope, which of itself would have given 
way and rubbed without harm along the 
steel, was held taut by his weight, and 
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parted strand after strand  befere the 
bayonet. 

I watched with horror the rope grow thinner 
and thinner under the swift play backwards 
and forwards of the triangular steel. The 
steady tautness and the trembling of the 
huge cord told that the wretched man was 
still climbing down it somewhere in that 
black, dreadful depth, while above stood the 
soldier, sawing steadily away, with a face of 
brutal unconcern. Higher still, the great 
bell tolled steadily, for the weight of the 
Spaniard had quickened the swing of the 
iron tongue, and he was ringing his own 
knell. Suddenly the rope parted. As swift 
as light the frayed end vanished into the 
dark pit, and the soldiers laughed. It had 
all passed so quickly that the Spaniard must 
have been far, far from the foot of the tower, 
to the stone floor of which he had now fallen. 

The Frenchmen looked about them 
curiously, and their eyes fell at once on the 
ladder. One pointed up and said some- 
thing; the other started to climb it. He 
was a stout, heavy man, and the third rung 
snapped under him like a picce of rotten 
stick. He fell back clutching wildly to save 
himself, while his comrade made the tower 
ring again with laughter, and there was no 
more attempt to scale the ladder. They 
turned and went, and I drew a deep breath. 
I had found my hiding-place. 


A DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 
By Davip KER, 


19 
Hours passed by, and I kept watch from 
my lofty refuge on the doings below. The 
place was thoroughly and completely sacked, 
all plunder being carried to the church, and 
then the houses were set on fire. At night- 
fall only the church remained unburned, its 
great bulk lying black under my eyes among 
the flames leaping above the village homes. 
Unused as I was to war, I thought I could 
perceive the design of, the French. They 
would bivouac in the church, which was as 
strong as a fortress, until the morrow. Too 
many peasants had escaped, and were 
lurking in the woods about, for a night 


-march to be attempted safely, and the 


massive structure they now occupied could 
be held against an army unprovided with 
heavy artillery. 

It was, in truth, a strange building to be 
found in a village; yet once had it stood in 
its proper setting. Hundreds of years before, 
San Felipe had been a town, a busy mart 
of thriving industry; but its staple decayed, 
and its trade fell away, and little by little it 
dwindled and dwindled to a village. Yet 
the great church, which had risen like a 
rock among a sea of smoking roofs, still 
stood, and looked down upon fields and 
groves where it had seen the close-packed 
houses of the burghers of its medieval 
youth. 

(To be continued.) 


Author of “ A Bold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean,” etc. etc. - 


a T sex you'd like to know more of this job,” 

said Wanderton to his friend, as they 
left the inn together, and T'I) gladly tell 
you all I can, though there is really very 
little more to be told as yet." 

“: have nothing to confess, and I will con- 
fess it frankly, " quoted the other, laugh- 
ing. 

E. Finding no letters at the post-office,” 
went on the Earl, “I thought it was not 
worth while to go back at once and disturb 
vou right in the midst of your work, so I 
decided to go up and have a view of the 
sunset from that rising ground beside the 
church ; and I had just got to it, when there 
came a shout and a trampling of feet just in 
front of me, and a voice called out, ‘Is he 
hurt?" and then another said, Is he 
dead? 

"Well, as you may think, that set me 
running up to see what was wrong, and just 
by the churchyard gate I found a light gig, 
with a man lying on the road beside it as if 
he had been pitched out, and round him 
&tood a ring of smock-frocks, who (as usual 
with the British public in such cases) were 
making as much noise and doing as little 
good as possible—all chattering at ónce and 
no one moving a finger to help the hurt 
man. 

„ should shaake he,’ said an old grey- 
beard, who seemed to be the oracle of the 
circle ; *for it be the loikeliest way to git 'un 
out of a letter G (lethargy), as the doctors 
call 'un.' 

„And whoy do they call 'un that, then, 
Sam ? * asked one of the other men. 

% Because it do mean that he be Gone, I 
take it,’ quoth Sam, with the air of a man 
who had explained the whole thing most 
lucidiy. 


(Illustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER II.— THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE SECRET. 


* In the midst of this learned discussion 
I knelt down by the fallen man and found 
him still alive, though he seemed badly 
stunned. Just then up came the rector, 
who, like a kind-heart as he is, insisted 
on taking the poor fellow into his own 
house, and told some one to run for the 
doctor. 

*' Doctor b’aint at hoam now, pa’son,’ 
sings out & big fellow in the crowd ; *I'se 
jist been to fetch him to my missis that's 
ailin’; but he be gone auver to Farmer 
Plowden's, and wain't be hoam yet a whoile.' 

“So then J struck in, and said I knew 
something of doctoring, and would gladly 
be of any use I could; and the rector 
thanked me very politely, and said he would 
be glad of my help. And now, while they 
were carrying the hurt man into the house, 
and getting all ready to make him comfort- 
able, I got hold of the driver of the gig—a 
very decent, sensible young fellow—and 
made him tell me all he knew of the matter. 

“It seemed that he had been at the 
Midhurst station with his gig, on the look- 
out for a job, when in came the up-train 
from Chichester and the coast, and he saw 
two porters lift ont a man who eppeered to 
be in a kind of faint. And when“ the man 
came to himself again, and found that the 
train had gone off without him, and that 
there wasn’t another for nearly two hours, 
he ‘took on awful’ (as the fellow phrased it) 
and cried out that it was lite and death to 
him, and that he must have a conveyance 
on at once, cost what it might. 

* So, when I heard that,’ said the driver. 
*Ithought I might jist as well have the job 
as anyone else, and I axed the old gent wheer 
he wanted to go, and he told me Minerva 
Cottage, 'twixt Fittleworth and Pallingham— 


& place I knowed pretty well, for there's a 
skientific gent lives theer as I've druv once 
and again, name o! Dr. Let herharte.“ 

At the mention of that name, Sir Francis 
gave a slight start. 

" Yes, that's just what struck me, too," 
said the Earl, answering his friend's un- 
spoken thought. I knew that Letherharte 
has very few friends, and that those few are 
all men of note; so. if this man were really 
a chum of his, he must be ^» celebrity of 
some sort himself. So J asked the driver if 
his fare had happened to mention his own 
nane. 

“Neer a bit, said the fellow, ‘and I 
never thowt to ax him. But it's my b'lief 
he warn't quite in his right senses, poor old 
chap, for I never did see any mortial man 
carry on so queer. Afore we even got to 
Petworth, he was up and down every minute 
to ax warn't we near the place yet; and jist 
as we was a-comin’ into Fittleworth, round 
that ’ere turn by the church, he jumps up 
in the trap and sings out some'at, and o' 
course he got throwed off his balance, and 
out he flew on to the road, and that's how 
he got hurted.’ 

And have you no guess who he can be?" 
asked the artist, as his friend paused for a 
moment. 

"None whatever. His face told me 
nothing; and, in truth, I shouldn’t have 
cared to look long at it, even if it had.” 

“Why, had he horns or tusks, or what?“ 
asked the artist. trying to hide with a forced 
laugh the chilling effect which this weird 
tale had begun to produce upon him. 

“Tf vou want to know what he was like.” 
said Wanderton gravely. * I can tell you in 
one sentence—he looked just like a dead 
man with-a sire in him!” 
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Terse, bnt graphio," cried Sir Francis, on him; and then he's labourin under forth from that jiyi » hollow, Corpse ike 
with another Very useless attempt to laugh some overwhelming excitement, which Would face With à dum nd ghastly glare f 
off his growing disquiet, be worse for him than ey er the shock of that agonised and desperat „from which 

By this time they had got to the rector fall. Ave just one hint to give you about even the iron-nerveq artist turne away hi 
and were at Once ushered up to the sick him. In such cases, Patient usual] OWn eyes with & shudder. 
room, at the door of which they met the i j : 


“ Now, Frank,” said the Egr] in a whi 


, ) hisper 

Secret «itg time to Settle to our you lie 
ly 1 ll take the first Watch, an YOU slee 
st for, as they say, one h 1 


our before midnight is 
Worth three After jt." : 


" Sleep 2” 
smile : 


„est feather. b d in 
Were left alone With the living dead all Britain, I couldn't sleep noy | » 
that there is something Supernatural about Sir Francis Etchfyll—an ust even in " Nor could I, to tel] the truth, Pve slept 
m, and not one of them Would sit hy him for this terrible moment- never forgot that on the ere Of a fight where we Were ten 
» 33 
- * ` - "edi 
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picture, The 

quaint, antique 
amidst the de epening 
smal), narrow, i 


With their background Of utter black- 


cast by the 
shaded lamp, the haggard face of the 
man whom death had already marked 


love or money. In any case your watch will 


So fearfully was the poor wretch wasted, 
not be a long one, for I doubt very much if that his ollow, shrunken features (the dry, 
le will live out the night.“ yellow skin of which was Stretched like 

" ere really no chance for him, Parchment over the bony temples) might 
hen?” asked the artist pityingly, Well have Passed for a fleshless skull, but for 
Not the ghost of one; he’s fairly worn Stare i 


he must have endured J 
p extremes of starvation, and seemed noy to 


e Scars Larger anq brighter than ever, they looked 
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against two hundred, and l've slept the Night 
before I wac to be hanged but, on the brink 
of such a discovery a8 this, there is no Sleep 
for me. Very well, then— we] just keep 


watch together.“ 
And then the two men took their Places 
gloomy 


one on each side of the bed, and the 
vigil began, 


eary, wea rk, sitting watching there 
in that ghost dimness, amid the gloom 
and silence of ight, wit a living Corpse 
lying before them, and 


pane sounded 
ticking of the clock which 
moments of that Sinking lif 
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scribably even upon the seasoned nerves of 
the two veteran travellers. 

Again and again did the artist (who, like 
most men of genius, often found his vivid 
fancy too strong for his sober reason) think 
that he heard the dying man groan, and 
that he saw the clenched hands slowly open, 
and the blue lips part as if to speak. Little 
by little, his growing anxicty became well 
nigh unbearable. Would the stranger die 
without speaking, and carry his secret with 
him to the tomb ?. Would he speak in such 
& way as they could not understand? Or 
would he, at the last moment, shrink from 
revealing the mystery to which he alone held 
the key ? 

But, as midnight drew on, the sick man 
(who had till then lain mute and motion- 
less as a statue) began to stir and moan; 
and at length he was heard to mutter 
hoarsely : 

„There! there! look how he shrinks 
back! and see! they thrust him forward— 
they push him in— What can be behind tha? 
door, then ! " 

A secret horror thrilled through the strong 
nerves of the two brave men as they 
listened; but ere either could speak, the 
sufferer started half-erect, and stared wildly 
around him. 

I tell you," he cried, raising his voice as 
if addressing a great assembly, that the 
ancient Pagan worship of the Mongols is 
still going on—that the Temple of Un- 
quenchable Light does exist —and that I my- 
self have seen both with my own eyes! You 
called me a liar once—will you call me so 
again?? 

“Do you hear?" whispered the Earl; 
"that's just how he talked before, and that 
was what first caught my attention." 

Hush,“ said the painter; “ for nny sake, 
don't let us lose a word! 

But the speaker had ceased, and was now 
fumbling with the bedclothes, &nd looking 
quickly to right and left, as if in search of 
something. 

„He's looking for his bag," said Wander- 
ton, pointing to a small hand-bag that had 
been brought in along with the invalid. 
" Give it bim, quick." 
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Sir Francis did so; and the sick man 
snatched forth and thrust into his hands a 
roll of thick, tough, yellow parchinent, 
curiously creased and veined. 

" Here are the proofs of it!” cried he. 
„Look, and be convinced!“ 

His voice choked—his face writhed con- 
vulsively—a spasm shook him from head to 
foot; but the Earl held him up with one 
hand, while passing the other soothingly 
over his burning forehead, till he grew 
quieter, and sank at length into a kind of 
stupor, half sleep and half swoon. 

Meanwhile the artist was looking over the 
scroll, with an air of marked und ever- 
growing excitement. 

„Here's a map," he cried, “and here's a 
drawing, and here—Hullo! do you know 
who this fellow is? The lost Professor 
Searchley, who was thought to have been 
murdered in Thibet six years ago! See, 
here's his signature — Arthur Tyndall 
Searchley.” 

"Poor fellow!" said Wanderton sadly; 
"he kas made his great discovery, then, 
after all but he has made it too late!“ 

„But has he made it? " cried the other, 
with a sudden cloud on his glowing face. 
* Just think if all this should be only a 
freak of his crazy fancy after all!” 

* Be easy on that score," said his friend, 
eyeing with a very peculiar look the scroll that 
Etchfyll was inspecting; the material on 
which his story is written is itself a sufficient 
warrant for its truth.” 

“What ?—this parchment? ” asked the 
artist, looking puzzled. 

* Parchment, my dear fellow ?— it's human 
skin!” 


Day was just breaking, when Lord 
Wanderton, as he sat by the dying man, saw 
the closed eyes slowly open, and fix them- 
selves upon his face, no longer with the wild 
stare of delirium, but with the steady look of 
returned consciousness ; and he knew that the 
end had come. 

“ I congratulate you on your success, my 
dear Professor Searchley," said he in a loud 
voice, taking the sick man's hand as he spoke. 
„The old Mongol worship and the Temple of 
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Unquenchable Light cannot be disputed now, 
anyway." 

* You believe me, then,“ said the martyr- 
scientist, who seemed to take in the whole 
situation at a glance. May I ask whom I 
have to thank for this kindness? ” 

The two men told their names, and the 
dying man's eyes sparkled as he heard them. 

* The very men I would have wished for!“ 
cried he, with a momentary return of all his 
wonted energy. You know how men have 
mocked at my life's work, and laughed me to 
scorn as & dreamer or an impostor. Now, 
here is my discovery—I give it you—none 
but God knows what I have gone through to 
make it - do not let it be wasted! Swear to 
me that you will follow it up to the end, and 
let me not be branded in my grave as a mad- 
man or u liar ! " 

* With God's help, I will follow it up tothe 
end," said Wanderton firmly. 

His friend's deep voice echoed the promise, 
only just in time, for at that moment the 
hand that the Earl held seemed to melt in 
his grasp, and the wasted form sank back to 
rise no more. As Wanderton had said, the 
triumph came too late. 

Then there broke over the Earl's dark, 
firm face, as he looked down on the dead 
man, a glow seldom seen there—such a glow 
as might have lighted up the features of his 
Crusading ancestor when he rode gallantly 
forth to the holy war, never to return. 

“ Frank,” said he solemnly, “it must never 
be said that two Englishmen took up a thing 
like this for their own glory or their own 
gain. We are now the champions of the 
dead, and what we strive for is justice to 
him, not credit to ourselves. Let us make 
an agreement, here where he lies, that if we 
succeed, the glory shall be his, not ours ; and 
that if we win any treasure (ns he has hinted 
that we may) every farthing of it shall go to 
found a charity in his name!“ 

And the two brave men, laying their strong 
hands reverently on the breast of the dead, 
uttered solemnly one of the noblest vows of 
self-sacrifice ever spoken since the last Knight 
of Malta fell beneath the Turkish scimitars 
at St. Elmo, faithful even unto death. 

(To be continued.) 
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CATCHING LOBSTERS ON THE SEVEN 


0*7 crew had watched for many years the 
quick flashing gleam of the Seven Stones 
Lignt Ship, and had at intervals seen with 
the naked eye a mighty breaker sweeping 
acro33 the rocks, but during the last four 
suminers they had become really familiar 
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with the dreaded reef. Familiarity did not 
in this case breed contempt. The visits to haul 
the lobster pots revealed such endless possi- 
bilities of disaster, as rock after rock lifted 
its head above the water, or, fur worse, lay 
in wait perilously near the timbers of the 


STONES. 


boat. that the most eallous was awed into 
respect. The means of life had literally to 
be snatched from the jaws of death. 

The Seven Stones stand up in the Atlantic, 
seventeen and a-half miles west-north-west 
from the Land's End, and seven and a hai: 
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miles from St. Martin's Head in the Scilly 
group. They are visible when the tide is 
between half ebb and half flood ; masses of 
white foam being at other times the only 
indication of the danger lurking below. 

The southern rock, or rather ridge of rocks, 
is known as the South Stone, then bearing 
north is the Great Lee, north-east the Pollard, 


and north-west a group of four called the 


Florences. 

The elongated irregular area formed by the 
seven “stones’’ is about a mile in length 
and over half a mile in breadth, and is known 
to fishermen as the * Town." It is, it must 
be confessed, a turbulent municipality; and, 
when the wind blows, gives vent to its 
passions in violent and angry fashion. But 
upon its broken pavement of rocks, amd on 
the holes eaten by the soa in its ramparts, 
swarm lobsters and crayfishes innumerable, 
challenging fishermen to come and take 
them. 

Only the man of iron nerves dares take up 
the challenge, and only the skilful can hope 
to do it the second time. Stern Nature pre- 
scribes a close time for the fishes by the 
automatic action of the swirling waves, and 
keeps within bounds the number of the fisher- 
men. 


The craft and gear necessary are so ex- 


tensive and so costly as to place a very serious 
bar in the way of aspiring lobster-hunters ; 
fishing being a profession which demands a 
large outlay of capital before there can be a 
hope of any return. Lobster-catching on 
the Seven Stones may, if the weather permit, 
begin on the first of May and end with the 
last day of August. For these four months’ 
work the * plant" must be somewhat as 
follows: First, & boat twenty-eight feet long 
and drawing five feet of water, with mast 


and mizzen-mast, and two sets of sails, cost- 


ing complete 801. Then, a punt for landing 
will entail a further outlay of 71. 10s. Ten 
dozen willow lobster-pots must be made, 
or bought at half a crown each; the two 
hundredweight of cork necessary for buoys 
will call for 11. 16s., and the four and a-half 
hundredweight of rope to which it is attached 
will swell the total by 13“. 10s. Then there 
must be three trammel " nets for catching 
bait at 3/. apiece, three boulters, with a 
hundred and twenty hooks each, at II., and 
three spillers, with a hundred hooks each, at 
5s. Thus the preliminary outlay to be defrayed 
by three men and a boy amounts to 1324. 5s. 
As a matter of fact the boy does not count, 
for he is only a hireling with fixed weekly 
wages, and the three men take all the risks 
and all the profits, if there are any to take. 
It says much for the thrift, and more for the 
self-denial of our fisherfolk that, with no 
company or capitalist to back them, and ex- 
posed to constant peril and loss, they are 
able to put to sea with craft so costly and so 
well found. 

The crew of the Seagull were Land's End 
men.“ quartering "on the island of St. Mary's, 
Scilly, for the fishing season, the distance 
from their own home being too great to be 
traversed day by day. William senior, the 
nominal skipper, was a tall, broad-chested 
fisherman, famed for his thews and sinews 
in a community of stalwart men. William 
junior, the actual sailing-master, physically 
a close copy of his uncle, was more of a 
student than is usual in his occupation, and 
made a point of verifying the tradition of the 
elders by the pages of the Nautical Almanack. 
He, too, bore local rank as captain. Robert, 
the third owner, ranking on the ship's book 
as able seaman, contributed largely to the 
muscular department, but left matters of 
policy to his superiors, wherein he showed his 
wisdom; while John, the boy. held his 
tongue and did what he was told to do, 
which is only another way of saying that he 
was a model boy. 
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„Are the fish pretty thick, Cap'n?”’ asked 
& bystander, as the crew were stepping on 
board their punt one July morning. 

“ Thick ? ” said the senior skipper, glanc- 
ing cut of the corner of his shrewd eyes in 
the direction the wind came from. * Thick ? 
What dost tha call thick ? "' 

* Thick is thick," argued the native. 

* Thick ? " repeated Captain William. It 
all depends on what you call thick. I’ve seen 
them thicker.” 

* Well," persisted the searcher after truth, 
as the boat shoved off, * do you think you'll 
catch as many as fifty to-day ? ” 

The Captain winked solemnly and compre- 
hensively at his crew, and closed the conver- 
sation by observing, “I spects we shall, if 
they are there in the pots; if they are not, 
we shan't." 

Half the distance between St. Mary's Island 
and the Seven Stones had been sailed before 
Captain William spoke again. Then he 
removed his pipe from his mouth and 
remarked, apparently to the mizzen-sheet: _ 

“Them Scilly chaps is a passel too 
inquisitive.” 

A fresh breeze from the south-east soon 
brought the Seagull to the edge of the Seven 
Stones, and then the work of the day began. 
“ Down sail," said the Captain, and the big 
lug was gathered in and hauled down. Then, 
running slowly under the mizzen, the South 
Stone was passed and the * Town" was 
entered. Upon that rocky bottom, a dozen 
fathoms more or less beneath the surface, 
were four “ strings" of pots, twenty-five on 
each string, and our business was to haul 
these on board, remove the contents, and set 
them again in a suitable spot. 

The nearest cork buoy was taken up by the 
junior skipper and passed over a running. 
block in the stem of the boat, and Robert and 
the boy, standing behind him, began to haul. 

“Steady,” said William junior, when thirty 
fathoms of rope had been pulled in. They 
paused while he seized a lanyard, or smaller 
line attached to the buoy-rope, at the end of 
which, two fathoms away, was the first lobster- 
pot. The bow-man passed it to Robert, who 
handed it to the boy, who deposited it before 
the Captain, whose office it was to remove the 
fish, and, by means of skewers, to fasten on 
pieces of fresh bait. 

“Thick?” said the Captain grimly, as he 
took some fragments of skate from a box at 
hand and deftly skewered them inside the 
dome of the willow cage. “Thick, say a? 
Well, I’ve seen them thicker. If they’re all 
as thick as this, boys, we shall soon drop 
anchor in the workhouse.”’ 

By the time the disappointing empty pot 
was placed in the stern, twelve fathoms more 
line had been hauled in, and another lanyard 
was reached with a pot at the end. 

“A beauty," said the Captain, giving an 
admiring glance at the black and blue armour 
of a fourteen-inch lobster, before he thrust 
his hand through the opening at the top of 
the pot to seize it. “A beauty, boys. 
Perhaps we may escape the workhouse yet 
if we don’t squander our money.“ 

But the “ beauty ” objected to the liberties 
taken with him, and, raising hiz fonmidable 
weapons over liis head, stood on guard like a 
fencer. He might have saved himself the 
trouble, for the skipper, with the skill 
begotten of thirty years of practice, easily 
evading the threatening shears, seized 
the belligerent by the back, whisked him 
through the opening, and sent him sprawl- 
ing into a box at the bottom of the boat. 

The six succeeding pots raised the barrier 
between the crew and the workhouse to a 
total of seven lobsters, and what were described 
as two handy” crabs. Then there was a 
change. Look out," said the junior captain, 
making a grab at something over the bow of 
the boat. lt was a big crayfish, which, 


apparently being slow in making up its mind, 
was gazing at the entrance when the pot was 
hauled otf the bottom, and was now clinging 
to the outside. Captain William knew by 
experience that the crayfish would let go 
when the surface was reached; and therefore 
made a dash for his prey at the critical 
moment. But the crayfish was equally alert, 
and more intent upon hostilities than upon 
flight. Like a flash it seized the Captain's 
thumb with its pincers, giving what the 
owner of the thumb described afterwards as 
a “nasty twick." Despite the **twick ” 
William heid on, and the warlike crustacean 
was placed in the bottom of the boat to 
meditate on the vicissitudes of life. 

Another pot came up when the customary 
twelve fathoms of “ back” and six fathoms 
of dependent lanyard had been pulled in, 
realising a fairly liberal idea of what“ thick“ 
fish meant. Three large crayfishes seemed to 
fill all the interior. In spite of the small 
space, or rather because of it, they had begun 
a fierce triangular duel, and the clashing and 
snapping suggested a speedy decline in 
their market value. Anxious to avert this, 
the Captain hastily thrust in his hand, but 
withdrew it still more hastily, having 
punctured his forefinger with one of the 
sharp horns above the head of the biggest 
crayfish. But he solaced himself, after he 
had placed the empty pot on the growing 
pile in the stern, by the contemplation of 
the creature’s length and breadth as it lay 
on the bottom boards of the boat. A crayfish 
measuring 3 ft. 10 in. between the tip of the 
horns and the end of the tail was worth the 
risk of a punctured finger, even though the 
norns monopolised 2 ft. 33 in. of the dimen- 
sions. 

The wind now began to freshen, and the 
remaining five pots, which made up the first 
"string" of twenty-five, were hauled with» 
ever increasing difficulty ; the rising sea 
adding much to the labour of the men and to 
their discomfort. 

„They're thick enough if you can only 
catch them," remarked the Captain, as the 
boat flew through the water on her way to 
the second string. ‘Sixteen lobsters, eleven 
crayfish, and two crabs will do very well—if 
it do continny, boys; if it do continny." 

String number two was even more 
satisfactory than its predecessor, and 
increased the catch by thirteen lobsters, 
fourteen crayfish, and one crab. 

Again the pots were thrown overboard, and 
the boat, with a reef in the sails, headed for 
the Pollard rock, which was now being lashed 
angrily by the driving sea. A dozen pots 
were pulled, all containing lobsters and 
crayfish, and then there came a big conger 
and a lobster, eyeing each other with mutual 
suspicion. The skipper knew the way of 
congers too well to trust his fingers inside the 
pot, and therefore resorted to the drastic, but 
necessary, expedient of separating the 
vertebræ behind the head by a sharp knife 
thrust through the bars; performing the 
operation upon his restless and slippery 
patient with all the dexterity of à professor 
of anatomy. 

The next two pots afforded illustrations of 
the different methods of resisting capture 
adopted by a lobster and a crayfish: the 
former raising his big claws over his head to 
menace the fisherman's hand; while the latter 
acted on the defensive, and, grasping the 
wicker bottom with all his claws, held on for 
dear life. But the result wasthe same. The 
captain unceremoniously seized the lobster 
by the back and hauled him out tail first ; 
and, by stratagem, did the same to the 
crayfish, disturbing his gravity and relaxin 
his hold by suddenly tickling him beneath the 
fan like tail. 

The seventy-fifth pot revealed a stricken 
field.” Ten lobsters had managed to squeeze 


themselves into a cage three feet across at 
the bottom and a couple of feet to the top of 
the dome; and, unfortunately, had not 
succeeded in dwelling together in unity. 
Three were officially reported as * lashed to 
bits," and the other seven were cracking 
themselves up, as if for the table, quite 
oblivious of the fact that they had not yet been 
boiled. The Captain, muttering something 
about the gashly ’’ tempers of lobsters, put 
an end to the fierce battle, and then ingeni- 
ously ministered to the wounded warriors. 
Two of them were bleeding to death from 
mutilated limbs. A finger thrust roughly 
into the wounds had the effect of amputations, 
and moreover of amputations immediately 
healed, for the lobsters instinctively dropped 
their limbs at a specially provided joint 
higher up, leaving a neat membrane over the 
wound. 

There were now in the boat forty-six lobsters 
at least eighteen inches long, and fetching at 
Scilly one shilling each; twenty-four under 
ten inches, two lobsters therefore counting 
only as one; fifty-one crayfishes, priced at 
twenty-three shillings per dozen of twenty- 
four; and seven craba,—the whole catch 
being thus worth approximately five guineas. 
That is to say, the three men and a boy were 
amassing riches at the rate of 31/. 10s. per 
week, or 535“. 10s. for the season of four 
months. Who would not be a fisherman bold ? 
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Unfortunately, the above vision of wealth 
rapidly faded away. The rising wind made 
further work impossible, and prudence 
suggested an immediate return. "The closely 
reefed sails were set, and the dead beat to 
windward began. This was lengthened out by 
an endless number of tacks, at every one of 
which the lug sail had to be lowered and 
hoisted again on the other side of the mast, 
and diversified and endangered by heavy 
seas necessitating constant use of the pump, 
so that the distance of twelve and a-half 
miles as the crow flies took six hours to 
accomplish. 
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* A fisherman's life is hard and uncertain," 
remarked the Captain to the tiller, as he 
pulled it out, when the moorings at St. 
Mary's had been reached. 

That night the wind rose to a hurricane, 
and for the next fortnight the Seven Stones 
were unapproachable. When the waves 
thereof were still the lobster-pots were again 
hauled, or what remained of them. Broken 
gear, and gear lost altogether, to the tune of 
10l. said unmistakably that one day's earn- 
ings must last the fisherman for many days, 
if he plies his craft on the dreaded Seven 
Stones. 
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gg te the event I now chronicle 
happened twenty-seven yezz* ago, the 
incident is as vivid in my mind'z eye as if 
it had occurred only yesterday. 

The centre, east, and north of the county 
oi Durham is a vast coalfield, from wnica 
hundreds of thousands of tons of black 
diamonds are mined every year. The place 
of my birth happens to lie about twenty 
miles to tbe west of the outside belt of this 
coal zone, among the fells that run up to 
Murton and Dufton Pikes— prominent ridges 
in the Pennine Chain. 

From our eyrie home we could always see 
the dense clouds of black smoke ascending 
the numerous mines and coke-ovens which 
dot the Bishop Aucklund district, yet we 
fellside dwellers always fancied we came of 
a different race from the swarthy inhabitants 
of the Lower Wear Valley. 

For several years I had been accustomed 
to spend a week during the summer vacation 
with a boy, the only son of the manager of 
one of the largest mines in South Durham. 

As many of the ponies employed in this 
mine originally came from the district 
where I was bred and born, and in fact had 
been broken in" by my father, I was 
always glad to renew acquaintance with the 
pretty little creatures, many of which stood 
no higher than an ordinary-sized dining- 


These ponies are reared on the fells and 
take pot-luck amid the scanty herbage that 
clothes the Pennine slopes until such time 
as they are captured and taken in hand by 
the “ breaker-in " for service down the mines. 

Owing to a severe outbreak of measles in 
the Wear Valley during the months of July 
and August, it was not until the middle of 
September that I was able to take my cus- 
tomary holiday. 

The night after my arrival at Hilda 
Coiliery the manager's son and I were stand- 
ing in the roadway admiring the glowing 
sunset. Never before had I observed the sky 
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tinged with so much colour—-purples, greys, 
yellows, reds, and opalescent greens. 

I was thinking about the grouse, which 
that year had bred plentifully on How Gill, 
when my friend observed: Look here, 
J—,the pater has gone to Edinburgh and 
won't be back for a couple of days. What 
do you say toa night down the mine? I'll 
persuade the mater to let us go down, and 
we'll have a jolly time." 

The very last thing I had promised my 
mother before I left home was not on any 
account to go down the Hiida pit unless 
accompanied by the manager, but the temp- 
tation was too strong to be resisted, and for 
once in my life I broke my word, and, but for 
a merciful Providence, this short narrative 
would never have been written. 

Many of you boys do not know the grimy 
miners of the North. Rough and uncough 
though they are in manner and speech, they 
are warm-hearted, brave, and reckless to a 
degree, and in the moments of peril and death 
cool and prompt in action. I trust that this 
little tribute to their worth will be perused 
by many dwellers in the Wear Valley. 

Mrs. Andrews, my friend Tom’s mother, 
gave a reluctant consent to our descending 
the mine under the guidance of an experi- 
enced shaftman named Young, who was duly 
admonished as to our safeguarding. 

The pithead of a big colliery looks weird 
enough in the night time, the gigantic pulley 
wheels standing out like sombre ghosts, 
while the steel ropes gleam like silver snakes 
until they are lost in the awful darkness of 
the shaft more than a thousand feet deep. 

Tom and I changed our clothes in the 
lamp cabin, and I am sure we both cut a 
ludicrous figure in the ill-fitting flannels, 
many sizes too big, that we donned for the 
occasion. 

Like most collieries, the Hilda pit has two 
shafts, one named the upcast, the other the 
downcast. 

In those days the ventilation of mines was 


not so perfect as at the present time. 
Instead of elaborate fans, a huge fire at the 
bottom of the shaft drew the vitiated air 
from the workings, and it ascended what was 
known as the “ smoky " shaft. l 

A single cage ran up and down this shaft 
on wire guide-ropes, and down this we 
descended. Whether the furnace-men at the 
bottom knew of our intended invasion or not 
I do not know, but before we landed at the 
bottom both of us were nearly choked, much 
to the amusement of our companion, Young, 
the shaftman, who, I believe, could have 
existed in an atmosphere of three hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The thousand feet descent occupied about 
four minutes, but to me it appeared hours, 
and I felt considerably relieved when the 
cage dropped with a bump on the cross 
buntings. 

Our first visit was to the stable, where 
about eighty Shetlands and moor-bred 
ponies were stalled, busily engaged in 
munching their corn. At the head of each 
stall was a board, on which was painted 
the horse’s name, and I came across an old 
friend in the shape of a pony named Punch, 
an iron-grey stallion on whose back I had 
often cantered before he became a denizen of 
the subterranean depths. 

I am certain that Punch knew me, for, 
when I spoke and patted his little neck, he 
whinnied and rubbed his nose against my 
hand. l a 

Punch had been an especial favourite with 
my people because of his docility and 
sagacious ways, and I was pleased to see 
him in such capital condition. 

Leaving the stables, we made our way into 
the mine, where the night-shift men were at 
work. The miners were busily engaged in 
blasting operations, and the loud reports 
that incessantly reverberated through the 
workings were enouch to make the hair of 
any ordinary boy stand on end. 

Just after midnight, when we were aoout 
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three miles or so from the shaft mouth, 
Young observed, in his North.country ver- 
nacular, * There's something wrang, lads— 
Im verra much afraid the pit has fired. 
Can ye no’ smell it?“ 

For some few minutes I had experienced 
a peculiar smell, and noticed that the light 
of the Davy lamp which I carried seemed 
misty. 

My friend Tom only laughed, and said, 
"Why, Young, there never has been an 
explosion in the Hilda. I suppose a little 
smoke from the furnace has gone the wrong 
way." ard 

Ay, maybe, laddie,” said Young grimly; 
" but a’ the same, there’s something wrang." 

We made tracks for the shaft bottom. But 
the sense of burning became more intense, 
and we begantocough. There was no doubt 
about the smoke now, and, to add to our 
discomfiture, our lamps went out. At the 
end of a passage we stumbled across a knot 
of miners who, like ourselves, were making 
their way to the bottom of the shaft. All 
their lamps, with the exception of one of 
French make, had gone out. 

The atmosphere was stifling and hot, and 
& miner named Hardy, a man of superior 
education, guessed the truth. The words he 
uttered sent a chill to my heart, and I felt 
somehow that I would never agnin be per- 
mitted to see our glorious fellsides clad with 
purple heather. 

“The pithead ison fire," exclaimed Hardy, 
“and, if the pulleys go, we are all dend men.“ 

The air was scorching hot, and the dense 
smoke filled our lungs until every one of us 
coughed violently. 

Hardy again spoke. Let each man get a 
tub, and push it ; keep your faces well down, 
and you'll cause a current of fresh air.“ 
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All mines are laid out with tramways, and 
before long all of us were bowling along, each 
behind a little waggon used by the miners for 
the purpose of conveying the excavated coal 
to the shaft bottom. 

It took us about a couple of hours to reach 
the bottom of the shaft, when, to our great 
relief, we found the atmosphere much clearer, 
although still stitlingly hot. A queer swish- 
ing noise was heard in the Shaft, as 
though a cataract of water was pouring 
down it. 

Then came a terrible grating sound, and 
Young, in a stentcrian voice, called out.“ Stand 
clear, men, here she comes." He had scarcely 
finished speaking when the débris of a cage, 
followed by big timbers, crashed into the 
"sump," smashing the stout oak buntings 
that ran across it as if they had been so much 
match wood. 

The water beran to rise above our feet 
until it reached our waists, and every one 
gave himself up for lost. The massive 
iron segments lined with brickwork form- 
ing the shell of the shaft had given way, 
and thousands of tons of water from 
disused workings were now flooding the 
mine. 

About six in the morning a welcome voice 
was heard in the shaft. There was no mis- 
taking the bluff tones of Bob Anderson, one 
of the shaftmen. 

“ Are you all right, lads ? " was his query. 

Not a man was missing, and then Bob ex- 
plained what had occurred at the top of the 
pithead. 

A fire had broken out in the lamp eabin, 
and everything above was a mass of burning 
wreckage. Bob had come down in a“ loup "— 
that is a kind of swing. Luckily the pulley 
legs still held, although half burned through. 
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We could only pray and hope that they would 
not give way until we had been rescued. 

“The lads first," said Bob, and Tom 
Andrews and I took a scat in the “loup” 
below Bob. "The signalling-wire luckily was 
intact. And Bob gave the signal for our 
ascent, 

You boys may, if you can. imagine our 
situntion. To me it seemed perilous, and I 
think if I had not been secured by a stout 
leather belt, belonging to a miner, I should 
have fallen. Through the thousand feet of 
space we kept swirling, bruising ourselves 
agninst the oak buntings. I shall never 
forget the sight that greeted our eyes when 
we reached the surface. Thousands of 
people were gathered round the pithead, and 
us we were swung on the flatsheets by a pair 
of strong hands, a big shout went up that at 
times seems still to ring in my ears. 

During that bright September morning Bob 
Anderson alone—for he would allow no one 
to share the honour and danger— descended 
forty-one times into the awful abyss, and 
ceused from his arduous toil only when every 
bov and man had been rescued. An hour 
after the last man had been brought to bunk 
the pulley legs gave wav, and the massive 
wheels, eighteen feet in diameter, fell crash- 
ing into the shaft. This is no romance, but 
strict fact. And yet we have envillers who 
deny the existence of an all-wise and most 
merciful Providence! I believe in such, and 
I think all you boys do as well, 

I lost sight of Bob Anderson for many 
years, but only a few months ago I heard 
with great pleasure that he is a very well- 
to-do citizen of the United States, He 
thoroughly deserves his good luck. 

I may add that the whole of the ponies and 
horses were lost. 


— — — f n a S em ee E 


r this story is to begin at the beginning, 
I shall have to start at Kruger and his 
ultimatum, for he was really the cause of 
the whole affair. It was about a week before 
the Easter holidays that the Doctor called 
me into his study and showed me a letter 
from my father: his regiment was ordered 
out to Africa at short notice and I was to go 
home and see him off at once. After he had 
gone, the house was to be shut up, for he 
and I together made up the family, and the 
Doctor promised to look after me for the 
holidays. 

Saying goodbye was not a cheerful busi- 
ness, and I began to hope that Kruger 
would get caught before the governor ever 
reached Capetown. Still less cheerful was 
it when everyone went away for the holidays 
and I was left alone in the great empty 
schoolhouse. 

The Doctor is & very decent sort out of 
school, though fellows may think him a bit 
too sharp in term time. We went for a 
walk in the afternoon, and he talked about 
patriotism and what a fine man my father 
*as, and cheered me up considerably. Then 
v^ eame back to a first-class tea, and I found 
that tbe next day we were to go down to the 
Doctor's brother, Colonel Manners, who had 
a place in the country about fifty miles 
axar. We were to stay there most of the 
helidaya; the Doctor would have to come 
luck a few days before term began to get 
tangs rendy, but he said that the cricket 
P» would be coming early, and that I 
t h: have him all te myself before the 
oaar felluws cuime back. So I went to bed, 
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thinking that things didn't look so bad after 
all. 

Colonel Manners was a fine old chap with 
an eagle nose and a big white moustache, 
&nd could look tremendously tierce when he 
was angry. He had retired from active 
service long ago, or he would have gone to 
have a hand in the South African trouble. 

He had a grandson staying with him, 
8 fellow about my own age, called Deacon ; 
he was at Harrow, and we soon got very 
chummy and settled to have some cricket 
when the turf got a bit drier. 

There was no one else staying in the 
house; the Colonel lived alone, and I 
gathered that he was not rich enough to do 
much entertaining. Holford Grunge, as the 
house was called, was a fine Elizabethan 
place; there were small windows and tall 
chimneys, built of little bricks, and ivy 
growing everywhere in heavy masses. Round 
three sides of the house ran a moat about 
twenty or thirty feet broad; it had been 
filled up on the other side to make a carriage- 
drive up to the house. 

The next morning Deacon woke me early, 
and we went down to the river and had a 
bathe. The moat was too dirty for bathing, 
but we were going to fish there after break- 
fast. Before starting down to the punt, 
Deacon said he would show me round the 
honse. We went upstairs to the picture- 
gallery, and at last he stood still and pointed 
to the wall. 

* Now, just hit that panel a knock," said 
he, and see what happens." 

So I did it, und suddenly a large piece of 


panclling slid away and left a doorway, through 
which we walked until we got into a dirty 
little room, where the only light visible came 
from two little holes in the walls. When 
one looked through the holes, one saw into 
the council-chamber, and into a smaller 
room on the other side. 

„This is where they used to sneak in and 
spy upon people's councils," said Deacon; 
“and they say that King Charles hid here 
once when he was making off somewhere.” 
Ne went into the council-chumber, and a 
fine big room it was, with a large painting 
of the royal arms over the fireplace. 

' “ Now, find the hole you looked through,“ 
suid Deacon. 

“Why, I can’t see it at all," I said, 
after looking everywhere. 

„It's the dark of the unicorn’s eye,“ said 
Deacon. * Rather a smart dodge, eh? I 
only found it out by sticking a handkerchief 
through the hole to mark the place." 

Well, the house was full of curiosities of 
that kind; there were sliding panels and big 
stnircases, and in one of the chimneys there 
was a hiding-place over the mantelpiece — 
Deacon said the place had been besieged 
several times in the Civil wars, and both 
Cavaliers and Roundheads had used it as a 
meeting-place. And since then,” he added, 
“there has been no money in the family. A 
queer fellow had it before the wars began, 
old John Cuyler, who was suid to be of 
Flemish descent. He had piles of shekels, 
but I suppose the Royalists collared the lot, 
for no one knows what became of him or of 
them. Now let's go and fish.” 
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We got out the punt and started fishing 
for perch. The perch is a jolly fish to look 
at and an easy one to catch ; we simply put 
down floats with lines on them, and came 
back to pull them up, after they had been 
down long enough. This might be made a 
very decent place with more money," said 
Deacon, looking up at the house, ** but grand- 
dad has only about enough to keep him 
going, and the whole thing is tumbling to 
pieces. Those chimneys want re-pointing, 
the roof wants slating, the lawn isn’t mown, 
the conservatories are in ruins arid the vines 
are spoilt. It’s a swindle that a man should 
have a fine old place like this and not 
enough to keep it up.” 

I agreed that it was, and just then I saw 
a rat swimming across the moat and making 
for the ivy on the wall of the house. So I 
let fly with the punt pole and tried to har- 
poon him ; of course I missed, but the queer 
thing was that the pole did not rebound from 
the bricks behind the ivy, but went bang 
through and stuck there. That's strange,” 
said Deacon“ you must have hit a drain." 

We paddled up to the spot with a wooden 
baler that was in the punt and pulled out 
the pole. I put my hands into the hole and 
tore the ivy-stems aside ; they were as thick 
as a great mat flung over the wall, and trail- 
ing in the water. 

“Tt isn’t a drain," I exclaimed; it's a 
passage of some sort." 

“ I daresay,” said Deacon; probably goes 
to the cellars. Nobody knows how many 
passages there are in this old place. We'll 
explore." 

We got out our knives and cut a big hole 
in the ivy-stems, and, sure enough, there was 
& vaulted passage full of water, leading up 
somewhere into blackness. 

After a deal of cutting, we made a hole big 
enough to get the punt through, and shoved 
away up the passage. It was getting pretty 
dark, and I was about to suggest that we 
should go back for some candles, when we 
were nearly knocked off our legs by a bump, 
and judged that we had got to the end. 

When our eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness, we were able to see that there was 
& ten-foot wall above us, and a black void on 
the top of that. Down one wall ran a series 
of knobs and projections, as if there had 
once been a staircase from the water's edge 
to the cella» above. I thought I could climb 
up the knods, but Deacon said that we had 
better get some lamps and a ladder and do 
the thing properly. | 

When we got back to the house, it was 
time for lunch, but we kept our discovery to 
ourselves, and started out again with & 
couple of stable lanterns and a short ladder. 
We anchored the punt firmly, lighted the 
lanterns, and got to the top of the wall without 
trouble. We then found ourselves in a 
small cellar, about fifteen feet square. There 
had been & door at one end, but that was 

bricked up. The whole place was thick with 
dust and smelt fusty and frowsy ; the floor: 
was laid with broad flagstones, well laid and 
cemented and perfectly dry. 

„Well, this is a fraud," said Deacon; 
“ there isn’t even a barrel in the place.“ 

“ Stop,” I said, scraping off the dirt from 
one of the flagstones with my foot, there is 
an inscription here." We brushed away the 
dirt, and, after some scraping, thisis what we 
made out : 

* HERE LYETH THE 80UL OF 
JOHN CUYLER, 
WHICH DESIRETH NOE RESURRECTION. 
Judges xvi. 30.” 

We looked at this in silence with our 

lamps in our hands. * What a rum inscrip- 


tion! "Isaid. “ Cuyler was the Fleming who 
had the money, wasn't he? 
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„Jes,“ replied Deacon, and I should say 
this is where the money is now," and he 
stamped upon the flagstone, which resounded 
hollow. He was an awful old miser, and the 
money was his soul : as he didn't want anyone 
to touch it, he made that remark about desir- 
ing no resurrection. What's Judges xvi. 30 
about? 

I said that I didn't know. 

* Well, we can easily get ihe stone up and 
see what there is underneath. Let's go and 
tel! my grandfather and the Doctor." 

They listened to our story in silence, and 
the Doctor fetched a Bible and turned up the 
book of Judges: S0 the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than they which 
he slew in his life, he read out. A very 
sinister text; very sinister," he concluded 
solemnly. 

“I daresay that might be explained, said 
the Colonel. I have heard a story to the 
effect that the Royalists tortured Cuyler to 
make him disclose the whereabouts of his 
wealth, and that he led them to the powder- 
magazine and blew himself up with them." 

„Well, let us go and look at the stone, 
said the Doctor. 

* TIl have the stone out, anyway," replied 
the Colonel, ringing the bell, so I’ll send to 
the vill for Cleaver, our mason, and we 
can take him with us.“ 

There was & very respectable crowd in the 
punt when we started on the return journey. 
The Doctor and his brother were no light 
weights, and with Cleaver, a bag of tools, a 
coil of rope, and ourselves, the punt was 
pretty deep in the water. However, we 
made our way up the passage and into the 
cellar without mishap; the Colonel was 
vastly interested, and admitted that he had 
never heard of the place before. 

„Now, Jim,“ said the Colonel to Cleaver, 
“I want that stone dug out.“ 

The mason poured the tools out of his bag, 
selected a big cold chisel and hammer, and 
went to work round the edge of the stone; 
but after.a couple of blows he suddenly 
Stopped. 

“ Beg pardin, sir,“ he said, “ but this 'ere's 
'oller beneath." 

“ I daresay it is," said the Colonel. 

* Then, with your leave, sir, I'll just anchor 
myself. T’other day I was takin’ the cover 
orf an old well, an’ the ’ole top caved in; 
if I ’adn’t ad a rope round me, I shouldn't 
be ere. These old oller places wants care.“ 
With this, he drove a big staple deep into 
the side wall, ran a rope through it, and 
knotted it round his body. Now, genelmen,"' 
he went on, “it ’ull take mo a good hour to 
dig round this ere stone, afore I can lift im. 
11 5 stones is that close set, I never seed the 
ike.“ 

We concluded to go out for an hour, and 
went away in the punt, leaving the mason a 
lantern and taking the other ourselves. We 
heard him chipping away and whistling to 
himself as we sailed under the ivy. We 
then went round the floats which we had put 
down in the morning and pulled up several 
fine perch. At the expiration of the hour 
we started back up the passage, but, to our 
great surprise, not a sound was to be heard, 
nor was any light visible. 

Jim!“ roared the Colonel. 

His voice re-echoed up the passage, but 
not a sound came back in reply. Hastily 
we scrambled into the cellar, and a glance 
showed us that Cleaver and his lamp were 
gone. The Colonel ran to the staple in the 
wall and seized the rope. 

"Come round here carefully, boys," he 
cried. ‘ Keep close to the wall all the way. 
Now look ! 

We looked, and saw that the rope was 
tightly pinched between two stones, and that 
the edge of one rose about half an inch above 
the level of the floor: it was a huge flagstone, 


about six feet square, and in the centre of it 
was the inscription which Cleaver had been 
attempting to dig out, yet, strange to say, 
there was no mark of chisel upon it. 

„That's a swinging stone," said the 
Colonel. Don't tread on it as you value 
your lives. Bring the punt pole up. All 
take these chisels, put them in the crack, 
and heave.” 

We tugged as hard as we could, the edge 
of the stone slowly rose, and the Colonel 
thrust in the punt pole. Once started, the 
work was easier; we raised the stone to an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, and propped 
it open by putting tne punt pole against the 
wall. Then we hauled out Cleaver. He was 
half stifled with bad air, and vowed that he 
had been hanging on to the rope for at least 
three hours; he also described, in language 
more forcible than polite, how, when he rose 
to straighten his back, the ole blessed 
thing flew round," and shot him down like 
& mouse into a trap. 

It was too late to do anything more that 
afternoon, but the next day the Colonel 
fetched a number of workmen; the stone 
was made perfectly safe with timber props, 
& few fireworks drove out the bad air, and a 
ladder was lowered into the pit. It was not 
very deep—about fifteen feet only—but 
exactly under the stone the ground was 
studded with murderous iron spikes about a 
foot in length, and among these several 
human bones were picked up, showing that 
at least two people must have fallen into the 
pit at different times and have been impaled 
upon the spikes. 

And in one corner was a large iron-bound 
chest, which contained the money hoarded 
by Mr. Cuyler. There was enough to put 
the house and grounds in repair and yet 
to leave a very handsome sum over. The 
place looks different now, and the Colonel 
seems younger. I went to see him last holi- 
days with my father, and the first thing we 
noticed was the swinging stone placed on 
end near the front door. No doubt the 
pivot had grown rusty with age or we might 
have fallen in on our first entrance into the 
cellar, and when I think of Deacon stamping 
on the stone, I am thankful for our escape. 
The stone had been cut in squares to repre- 
sent smaller flags, and the inscription was 
in the centre square of all. l 

Do you know how it was that we did not 
see the marks of Cleaver’s chisel when we 
went back to fetch him, or how it was that 
the inscription was always there to attract a 
fresh victim? Because the cunning old fox 
Cuyler had carved both sides of the stone 
exactly alike. And why did he give the text 


which so nearly betrayed the danger? Be- 
cause he knew that the Puritans, whom he 
favoured, would read the Bible and be 
warned, whereas the godless Royalists would 
not trouble to consider it. 
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SOMETHING AMUSING ABOUT SOME INDIAN BIRDS. 


HAVE already given vou “ B. O. P.“ readers 
some of my experiences of elephants, 
monkeys, and snakes ; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, you will also have read what I said 
about certain noxious insects that made one 
memorable night of my life a burden to me. 
Now, having “ drummed up my grit afresh,” 
I propose trying to entertain you with some- 
thing on the subject of Indian birds. I must, 


however, premise by stating that I do not . 


pose for an ornithologist; so don’t expect a 


learned disquisition teeming with scientific : 


names and terms. I do not wish you to 
"chuck" the paper aside with the remark 
that you don’t want dry-as-dust stuff about 
birds — least of all, foreign birds and which 
you can read of in any bird book.” 

First, let us take the adjutant: he is a big 
fellow, of the stork family, and attains a 
stature of five feet and more. Well, when I 
was a youngster at Kamptee (you'll find it on 
the map) my chief amusement during the 
evenings was paper-kite flying. One day, 
some gepoys of my father's regiment made me 
an enormous linen kite, furnished with a long 
tail, and a line the thickness of a Handyman's 
knife-lanyard and the size of a football. I 
flew the monster that evening; there was a 
stiff breeze blowing, and it was as much as I 
could do to hold on, so strong was the “ pull.“ 
Now, amongst my “ kit" I possessed a species 
of ** go-cart," to which I was in the habit of 
harnessing two goats, and “tooling” the 
equipage to the band-stand and elsewhere. 
lt was a rough, country-made affair, more 
like & box on four springless wheels ; not the 
" go-cart " such as you chaps (Anglo-Indian 
boy readers excepted) understand. I was 
struck with an idea! The next evening I 
had that “ go-cart"' toted along with me to 
the parade-ground. I told theme to fly the 
kite; I mounted the go-cart," and hitching 
the kite-line to the pole, away I was dragged 
at a good pace, a crowd of my father's 
sepoy grenadiers keeping me company at the 
e and enjoying the fun as much as I 

id. 

If I had stuck to the kite, I should not have 
been abie to recount this episode in my boy 
life; but shortly after making use of the kite 
in the manner described I became possessed 
of a real live adjutant bird. I had seen 
several of these huge storks standing sentry- 
like on eminences along theriver bank. Their 
appearance fascinated me; I must have one; 
and being —as I daresay you have already 
divined—the spoilt darling of my father’s 
native soldiers, they, wishing to gratify my 
longings, employed some professional bird- 
catchers, trapped a big adjutant, and brought 
him along in triumph to our bungalow. 

must tell you that these birds, being of a 
phieymatic temperament, take things easily 
when in captivity ; they do not lose their 
ternpers and make a fuss" ; they seem to 
leok on loss of liberty in a very philosophical 
hyht. As to feeding, though, like all storks, 
they eat fish, frogs, and certain reptiles, they 
lose offal of sorts, and it is in quest of this 
last-named delicacy that they frequent the 
haunts of man, and are so often seen in the 
n«ighbourhood of towns and villages, 
e€-p-xialiy in the Gangetic Provinces. 

Weil, another bright idea occurred to me: 
I would turn my prisoner to account; so ac- 
cor lingly that evening the kite was discarded, 
and in its place we harnessed the adjutant 
to the tow-rope; I got into my cart, while 
the men looked on in gleeful appreciation. 
The bird did not at first seem to grasp the 
bination; but after one or two gentle prods * 
with a switch, he took wing. It was all very 
tue so long as the “slack” lasted his huge 
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pinions beat the air with slow, sluggish 
measure; but when he felt the drag ” ot the 
cart with my weight in it, he “put his 
shoulder tothe wheel," and exerted himself 
witha vengeance. The cart rattled along in 
his wake; the sepoys, laughing and enjoying 
the joke, scampered in my company. I 
shouted with delight ; the pace increased ; 
the men were gradually left behind ; still 
faster I went, and then I began to scream. 

My followers, now realising my danger, 
tried to overtake me by spurting ; they could 
notcatch meup. The cart bumped and flew 
along over the deserted parade-ground ; I 
held on like grim death ! ” 
was a deep nullah or watercourse at the 
farther end ; we were making straight for it, 
and in a few moments I would topple headlong 
into that nullah. The sepoy lines lay beyond 
it; already the farther bank was crowded with 
men, women, andchildren, who, attracted by 
the shouts of my attendants, had come out of 
their huts. 

I saw all this as if through a mist; I was 
fast approaching the jagged bank; another 
few yards and I should have been over it, 
when a man in a red coat suddenly emerged 
out of the nullah, rushed towards me, and 
with one slash of his sword severed the line, 
threw himself on my flying cart, stopped 
it, and thus suved me from accident, perhaps 
death. He was the havildar or sergeant of 
the regimental quarter-guard, who, seeing my 
predicament, had rushed to my rescue. 
That my father—who was adjutant of his 
corps at the time—kept his eye on the gallant 
N.C.O., and procured his advancement, goes 
without saying. 

Now, to come to later days, after eight 
years of school and college life in England, 
when I was on my “own hook" in the 
Government Telegraph service—aguain in 
India. 

On reaching the end of my day's march I 
found my tents pitched under a huge tree. 
I had my “tub,” and was comfortably dis- 
cussing breakfast with my wife, when we 
suddenly heard the rushing as of a mighty 
wind; there was a great “swishing” of 
branches overhead, immediately followed by a 
veritable tornado of screaming and chatter- 
ing. 

We at once comprehended the mistake our 
stupid servants had been guilty of in pitching 
the tents on the spot; for the tree constituted 
a “convocation hall ” for an immense flock 
of common green parrots. The noise those 
birds made was simply ear-splitting, and there 
appeared no chance of getting rid of them, 
for they had evidently come to stay. 

We tried to drive them off with stones; we 
hoped that they would join their people in 
other trees in the vicinity—no, they would not 
„git.“ Ihad my office work to write up; but 
it was impossible to do a stroke with that 
awful din going on above our heads. They 
were not afraid of us; no doubt it was their 
roosting-place, where they were in the habit 
of congregating after the day's foraging. 
They looked on us as interlopers, and— 
figuratively—snapped their fingers at all our 
attempts to dislodge them : they didn't even 
care for the dog-boy, who clambered the tree 
and endeavoured to ** hooroosh " them out of 
that. 

Every now and then emissaries or mes- 
sengers would fly between the swarms on the 
other trees and ours, and the arrival of each 
would be the signal for & greater outburst of 
clamour. Atlast, rendered desperate, 1 seized 
my shot-gun and went out. At first I menaced 
them with the weapon, thinking that they 
might, like the wary crow, take Hight at the 


I knew there : 


very appearance of firearms; but no, they 


cared nothing for my gun, and less for me, 
and maintained the uproar with unabated 
vigour ; so I let fly both barrels into their 
midst. Seven birds dropped; there ensued a 
momentary silence; then the whole flock took 
wing and flew with incredible swiftness to 
their fellows in the neighbouring trees. 

I was flattering myself that I had remedied 
the nuisance, though by cruel means. I was 
preparing to tackle my office work, when again 
the euroclydon swooped down on our tree, 
and the hurly-burly recommenced louder and 
more deafening than ever. I went out and 
looked up into the tree : every parrot in 
British India seemed to have concentrated 
there ; and whereas before I had pulled 
triggers they were in scores, now they had 
assembled in hundreds, if not thousands. I 
then glanced at the other trees; not a single 
bird on them, The shot and consequent 
slaughter of sume of the community, so far 
from scaring them away, had the opposite 
cffect; for now they had combined their 
forces, and resolved to make it too hot 
for us. 

What did Ido ?—recharge my gun and kill 
some more? No; I called for our followers, 
struck tents, loaded them on the camels, and 
re-pitched a good mile away. Ever since, my 
feelings towards the parrot tribe have been 
the reverse of friendly. You will understand 
the inconvenience we suffered on the occasion 
alluded to if you pass a minute in the Zoo” 
parrot-house ; only you would in imagination 
have to multiply the racket you hear there, 
say, by fifty, not less. 

There is a species of bald-headed kite in 
South India which, in addition to being 
carnivorous, i8 partial to fish. He will sit 
by the hour on a palmyra or cocoanut tree 
standing on the fringe of the sea-beach watch- 
ing the water, whither he will swoop down, . 
clutch with his talons the unwary fish that 
has ventured too near the surface, bear it 
back to his lofty perch, and there gobble it up. 
The kite while so engaged will not utter a cry; 
indeed, he is one of the most inoffensive, in 
that respect, of India's feathered tribes. If 
he is alarmed, say, by seeing a anake, a 
tiger, or some such uncanny *'* varmint," he 
will give tongue readily enough, not other- 
wise. 

I was halting at a place called Saitboa 
Chuttrum, and occupied an old bungalow 
built by a former magistrate of Tanjore, 
which he used as a rural retreat. The 
bungalow stood on the sandy beach, a little 
above high-water mark, and the dead-and- 
gone magistrate had fixed on the spot on ac- 
count of it affording excellent sea-bathing. 

Parallel with the shore, and about a hun- 
dred feet therefrom, ran a long sandbank. 
When the tide went out it exposed this sand- 
bank, and the intervening space between it 
and the beach was left full of clear water, 
the greatest depth being about twelve feet, 
the bottom firm sand, without seaweed or 
anything else to mar the pellucidness of this 
natural lagoon. To add to the security of his 
bath the magistrate had caused coral.rock 
groins to be made, about fifty yards apart, to 
connect the sandbank to the beach. When I 
inspected the spot I could trace these groins ; 
but time and the action of the waves had 
somewhat modified their efficiency as a pro- 
tection froin outside intrusion. However, all 
looked secure enough, it was low tide, and 
the water of the lagoon was still as a millpond 
and clear as crystal; so I resolved to indulge 
mvself with a sea-bath at that time to- 
morrow. 

The morrow came; the ade flowed, then 
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ebbed, and when I could see the sandbank 
from the bungalow verandah I thought it 
time for my bath. I was proceeding to get 
out of my clothes and into my bathing 
drawers, when the screaming of fisher kites 
attracted my attention. Looking out, I saw 
numbers of the birds wheeling about in the 
air, and confining their gyrations to the area 
of the bath. Re-attiring myself, I hastened 
to the water's edge to ascertain the cause of 
the commotion. What do you think Isaw? A 
large shark darting to and fro the enclosure, 
doing all he knew to find an outlet! Evidently 
he had been skulking close in shore while the 
water was at high mark, had floated in either 
over the sandbank or one of the groins, had 
gone to sleep perhaps at the bottom of 
the lagoon, and awoke to find the tide out, the 
groins and sandbank high and dry, and he 
himself caught like a rat in a trap. Had I 
not been warned by those friendly kites, I 
should probably not have noticed the presence 
of the shark, and might have been snapped 
up by the brute. As it was, I summoned the 
village fishermen, who netted the monster 
and had a good “feed” off him. I have 
always liked the bald-headed fisher kite ever 
since ! 

Indian erows are great blackguards : be- 
sides being knowing, crafty, and—I might 
almost say —mendacious, they are the most 
impudent thieves under the sun. It is a 
common occurrence in Anglo-Indian life for 
a crow to fly into a room when the coast is 
clear, and make off with eatables from table 
or sideboard ; and if, on reconnoitring the 
apartment, he finds there is no fear of 
immediate interruption, he will slip out, give 
à peculiar ** caw," and come back with other 
crows as bad if not worse than himself, and 
the whole batch will set to work and clear 
your room of everything in the shape of pro- 
vender. This is all very well—and natural, 
I suppose ; but occasionally the crow evinces 
a morbid appetite in his pilfering: like the 
ostrich, he goes in for things non-edible, but 
with this difference—he hides, not engulfs 
them. 

One day, a lady living in the bungalow 
opposite to ours lost a silver necklace. 
Every effort was made to find it ; search 
instituted high and low; the police called in, 
and the wretched native servants cross- 
questioned and terrorised ; but all to no effect. 
Shortly afterwards, my two steel paper-cutters 
disappeared from my office-table in as many 
days. True, their intrinsic value was not 
much, but placing their loss in juxtaposition 
with that of our fair neighbour, inference 
pointed to the same marauder having visited 
my house, and having carried off the paper- 
cutters under the belief that they were made 
of silver. Search and police were equally 
ineffective in my case ; the robberies became 
things of the past, and died natural deaths. 
Major Browne and his wife—she who had lost 
the necklace—left the station shortly after- 
wards, whereupon the native landlord set 
about building an additional wing to the 


bungalow, the first step towards which was 


the felling of a large tree that stood in the 
way, branch by branch, to avoid injury to 
the house. Away amongst the topmost fronds 
an axeman found a crow’s nest containing, 
not eggs, or chickens, or birds but Mrs. 
Browne's necklace and my two paper-cutters, 
dulled and tarnished from long exposure, but 
otherwise none the worse. 

While seated in a lounge chair in the 
verandah of a Madras garden house—i.e. a 
house standing in park-like grounds, and 
surrounded with trees, ornamental shrubs, 
and flowers—I saw a bird alight on a pedestal, 
not twenty paces from me. He had a piece 
of raw meat in his beak; so I suppose he had 
selected that pedestal as a convenient spot 
ior the discussion of his plunder. He was a 
sober-looking bird of a brownish colour, about 
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the size of & mina or starling, with a large 
black eye, and a perky, consequential mien. 
After glancing about him, above, below, and 
on all sides, he flew to the ground; but by 
craning forward I still had him under my 
view. He fussed about along the side of an 
adjacent masonry conduit, then flew back to 
the pedestal, but without the meat; and 
though he had abandoned it, he seemed to be 
keeping a strict watch over the morsel wher- 
ever he had deposited it. Suddenly, down he 


. darted to the same spot, made a grab at the 


meat, went through a few thoracic gym- 
nastics, appeared highly satisfied with him- 
self, and then flew back to his perch. 

He repeated the operation ; but on his third 
visit something went wrong: he screamed 
angrily, danced about, banged his beak 
vigorously on the ground several times, 
“ came out top," and with another convulsive 
movement of the throat, and another dose of 
the consequential, self-sufficient air, lo! the 
thing--whatever it might be—was done. 
Now, why did that bird deposit his spoil in 
one place and take up his position in another ? 
Why didn't he keep his meat handy on the 
pedestal instead ? 

I was interested, and curious to find out ; 
so, when he had once more regained his 
coign of vantage, I went to the spot by the 
conduit where I had seen him gallivanting 
round, and discovered the piece of flesh: it 
was apparently intact, as large as when I 
had first seen it in the bird’s beak. What 
had he been engulfing then? With what had 
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he come to “ loggerheads,” as just witnessed ? 
I was soon to know. 

The meat lay at the mouth of an ant-hole, 
and, as I looked, a huge black chap cautiously 
emerged from the orifice, and, without noticing 
me, bucketed up to the meat, fixed his antenne 
therein, and frantically tried to ‘ com- 
mandeer"' the lot. Finding this feat to be 
beyond his capabilities, he scuttled back into 
the hole, where he must have called for 
volunteers, for now a big procession of his 
fellows issued forth. All ** clapped on," and 
in another minute soldiers and workers 
walked off with the coveted dainty, and dis- 
appeared into their abode. 

Meanwhile, where was that bird, and what 
was he doing? Assoon as I came upon the 
scene he had betaken himself to the tree, 
whence he kept up a stream of vituperative 
remonstrance, levelled no doubt at me, for 
interfering with his tactics and spoiling his 
dinner. I saw it all: that bird did not care 
twopence for mutton ; he preferred black 
ants. He was an anteater: he knew that 
the insects had a weakness for flesh, and 
in order to get at them he had foraged round 
my kitchen premises, flown away with the 
meat, deposited the bait at his victims’ front 
door, and picked them up one by one as they 
were decoyed forth. The disturbance alluded 
to had evidently been caused by one of the 
ants having fastened himself on to the bird; 
hence that“ ruction." 

I returned to my lounge chair a wiser, but 
by no means a sadder, man. 
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The Advance of Science and Art. 


According to the * Sun" new spaper, an“ Automatic Castigator " is on the market. 
regulates the number and intensity of the descending strokes of a * 
reels off moral maxims, reproofs, and exhortations, which T the cries of 
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A SONG OF FOOTBALL. 


Words by A. CouRLANDER. Music by Joan E. CAMPRETI, 
(late Director of Music at Bath College). 


TREBLES ONLY. 
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ball, and the field, And the nip of a cold win-try day, - - When the work has been done, and 
— —sneer, as they say, That a good game of *Rug-ger's" a shock - er, Whilst oth - ers main-tain that the 
boat ing are sports That are all ve-ry well in their way;- - - But give me a team, and à 
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school-time is o’er, And the books have been put all B. c Way. 63x xS For there's 
tam - est of games Is the game that is well known as “Sock er.“ But there's 
long stretch of green, And a good game of  foot-ball to pay. - - - - - For the 
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no game more grand in the whole of the world Than the game that we all play to geth - er, And the 
man- y a soldier who fights for his land, And would die be-fore e’er he would yield, - - Who 
sea-sons may go, and the sea-sons may come, But un - til I reach life's ut- most teth - er, I shall 
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fight of the wil-low will e’en pale be-fore The charms of the fight of the leath er. 
laid the found-a-tions of true, stead-fast pluck In the fight of the school foot-ball field. 
sing loud the praise of the jer - sey and ball, And the old Brit-ish fight of the 
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DETECTIVE GLASSES. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


LTHOUGH it seems incredible, yet it is none 
the less true, that when the great 
Herschel telescope was erected at Cape 
Town some years ago, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment promptly and formally protested 
against the use of the uncanny instrument 
to spy upon their doings in Pretoria, which 
is of course over eight .hundred miles 
away. 
Had the forts of Pretoria been within 
thre or four times as many yards of Cape 
Townas they were separated by miles, the 


authorities of the Boer Republic would have. 


had considerably stronger grounds for ob- 
jecting to the presence of the telescope in 
South Africa; but, even under the most 
favourable circumstances for raising objes- 
tions, the said grounds would have been most 
unstable and in any case would have been 
ignored. 

Thetelescope and the opera-glass, however, 
hare more than once lent valuable aid for 
the purpose of detection, if not espionage, 
notably on the occasion of the arrest, three 
years ago, of an East Coast bank manager, 
who, having absconded in 1895 leaving serious 
defalcations, evaded arrest for no less than 
three years. The capture of the gentleman 
“wanted” was brought about through the 
agency of a quartermaster of a man-of-war 
stationed in the Hamoaze off Plymouth. 
When scanning the shore through his tele- 
scope, this man, a native of the East Coast 
and familiar with the features and history 
of the whilom manager, recognised the 
absconder promenading Cremyll beach. To 
obtain leave to go on shore and inform the 
police was no lengthy matter, and the police 
records showing that the individual in 
question was really required, he was very 
promptly arrested at Stonehouse on the 
opposite side of the fateful Hamoaze. 

Some little time ago, a witness at White- 
chapel County Court assisted to win the 
defendant’s case by stating that he witnessed 
2 certain transaction in a looking-glass, 
although neither of the disputants was 
aware of his presence; whilst in another 
and tragic case in a coroner’s court last 


year, a witness testified to having, through * 


cariosity, followed the movements of the 
deceased through a pair of opera-glasses, 
and thus unwittingly experienced the awful 
sensation of witnessing a fellow-creature end 
her life. 

Almost four years ago an experience 
almost as tragic befell Chief Officer Drowley, 
of the Coastguard Station at Shakespeare 
Cliff, Dover, when he saw through his tele- 
scope, some distance away, an altercation 
taking place between a man and woman. 
The feelings of the Chief Officer can hardly 
be imagined, they certainly cannot be 
described, when he saw the man knock his 
victim down and attempt to inflict a mortal 
wound with a knife. Fortunately the man 
was in drink, and, before he could do any 
material damage, three coastguardsmen, 
immediately despatched to the scene of the 
encounter, secured and handcuffed him. 

A rather amusing capture was brought 
about last August at Rochester, U.S. A., 
through the agency of a telescope, when the 
instrument was being subjected to the cus- 
tomary tests at the Bausch Optical Works. 
In the course of the trials the operator 
turned the instrument on a distant bridge at 
the very moment whena young thief was 
appropriating a tub of butter from a waggon. 
Having watched the youth conceal his booty, 
the police were informed, and the capture 
was duly made when the prisoner was about 
to carry off his prize later in the day. 

A few weeks later a remarkable case of 
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malingering was disclosed by the lens in 
Austria, when some workmen engaged in 
pulling down houses in the neighbourhood 
of Nauslitz saw a man known as the “ slum- 
bering brakeman " moving about his domi- 
cile as if nothing was the matter with him. 
The brakeman in question, in 1876, received 
a somewhat serious wound on his head in 
a railway accident, and for twenty-four years 
he had apparently never regained conscious- 
ness, hence his sobriquet. Until he was 
exposed by the aid of a pair of field.glasses 
the slumberer had proved an enigma to 
which the medical profession could not 
provide an answer, and incidentally a con- 
siderable source of expense to the railway 
company, for it had during the almost a 
quarter of a century “ slumber” of the 
modern “ Sleeping Beauty " had the felicity 
of supporting him and his numerous pro- 


geny. 
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Problem No. 603. 
Bv A. W. GALITZKY. 
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| WHITE. | 9+4=13 pieces. 


White to play and mate in five (5) moves, 


The two moves of the Black P remind us 
of the five-move problem on page 367 of last 
volume, for also there the P produces two 
beautiful variations, thus showing the author 
in his skilful employment of the R and the 
B in combination with the kts. 

In a similar manner the author has con- 
structed two plays with B and R, which are 
delightful in their double combinations : thus 
in five moves: White, K—K 6; R—Q B 4; 
B—QR6; Ps—Q R 2, K Kt 4, K R 2 and 6, 
Black, K—K R 5; Ps-QR 2, QR 5, K 2, 
K Kt 4. K R2and6. After 1, R—K 4, and 
2, B—K 2, P—R 3 or 4, follow 3, R—R 4 or 
2—Q sq., and then 4, B—B 4 or R—K 2. 
The P at K 2 prevents 1, R—Kt 4. Again 
there are two variations, by Dr. Galitzky, in 
this four-mover: White, K—K 2; R—Q5; 
B—KB 6; Kt—Q Kt sq.; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 
KR3. Black, K—Q Kt 5; Ps--Q 3, K 5, 
K 6, and K R 4. B to R sq. is followed by 
B- Kt 2 or R Kt 5. 

A fine play of the Q against two Rs is 
shown in this three-mover by J. Möller: 
White, K—Q R2; Q—Q Kt 7; B—K B 8; 
Kts—K B sq. and K Kt 6; P--Q Kt 6, Q Kt 
2,Q Kt 5; QB 2, K Kt 2and 5. Black, 
K—Q5; Rs-KB4and K R5; Ps—Q R 2, 
QR4and K Kt 6. Smart moves by O. Fusz 
are seen in this three-mover: White, K—K 
R3; Q—QR2; R—K 5; B—K B 3; Kts— 
K B 2 and K Kt 7; PS R 5nnd Q B 5. 
Black, K—Q 5; Bs—-Q Kt sq. and Q B 3; 
Ps—Q 2, 6 and 7. O. Nemo, also a well- 
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known composer, has lately constructed this 
three-mover: White, K—K 2; Q—K sq.; 
Kts—Q B 6 and Q7. Black, K—K 5; B— 
K Kt 2; Ps—K 3, K B 3 and KR 5. Many 
solvers may like to tackle a fine three-mover 
by F. Kóhnlein, a new composer: White, 
K—K B 6; Rs—Q R 2 and Q B2. Black, 
K--K R sq.: B—Q B 8; Ps—Q R2, Q B 6, 
K 5, K B 5 and K Kt 4. 

Solution of No. 602.—1, K— Kt 4, Kt—B 3, 
ch. (or a, ö, c, d). 2, K—B 5; and 3, Q mates. 
) Kt—R 3, ch. 2, K—B3,P—Q4. 3, Q— 
2, mate. (b) P--Q3. 2, Q—K3,ch., K 
4. 3, Q—K 4, mate. (c) P—Q 4. 2, Q— 
2,ch.,.K—Q5. 3, Kt -B 5, mate. (d) P— 
4. 2, Q—B3, ch., K—B 5. 3, Kt—R 5, 
mate (else Q— B 5, mate). 


(a 
R 
Q 
R 
B 


To CuEss CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. A. C.— Your three problems require corrections. In 
No. 1 we can play 2, K—Kt 7; will you have the Q 
on Q2? No.2 can be shortened by 1, Kt—Kt 3; 
No. 3 by 1, Q-- B 7. 

F. P.—The problem is more complete thus: K—Q Kt 
5: Q-QB6; B—Q5. K—QR 2; Rs—Q Kt sq. and 
2: Ps—Q Kt 3, K 2, K 3, K B 4. K Kt 5 and K R 6. 
The author also has it thus, likewise in 3 moves: K— 
K B sq.: -K B 6; B— K 5; P—K Kt 3. K—K R 
sq.; Rs—K Kt sq. and 2; P—K B 2, K Kt 3 and 4. 
F. Moller lives near Hanover, and J. Moller in 
Copenhagen. 


E. C. in B.—Your problem is correct, but too simple. 
If you had a Black P on b and a White one on c 4,it 
would do as well. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


TREES THAT ATTRACT 
LIGHTNING. 


AN old Swiss proverb is to the effect that if you are 
caught by a thunderstorm in the woods avoid the ouk 
trees, tice from the fir trees, but seek the beech treer 
In order to put the worth of this ancient bit of folk- 
lore to the test, a statistical examination was made in 
Canton Lucerne by the forest authorities, Out of 
eighty trees struck by lightning in a forest district 
where seventeen of the treea were beeches, fifty-six 
‘oaks were struck by the lightning, and twenty-four 
firs and larches, but not one single beech. It may be 
well to remember this, 
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.I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 


(APTER THOMAS Hoop.) 


REMEMBER, I remcmber, 
The School where I was taught, 
The little class-room, dark and drear, 
With bitter mem'ries fraught. 
The bell that woke us up at morn, 
Too soon to start the day : 
How oft I turned upon my bed 
And wished it miles away! 


I remember, I remember, 
The school-booke, old and worn, 
The Latin Primers and the (Greek, 
Dog-lenved, besmeared, and torn. 
The study table over which 
My brother once upset 
A gallon jar of blue-black ink, 
I never shall forget ! 


I remember, I remember, 
The many pranks I played, 
The canings that I always got, 
The good resolves I made. 
The hard-fought battles on the green 
That brought me dire disgrace ; 
Vainly I tricd in school to hide 
The bruises on my face! 


I remember. I remember, 
The day that T left school, 
It seemel to me that I was primed 
With knowledge to the full. 
Ah me, ‘twas childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis little joy 
To know I'm rather wore a dunce 
Than when I was a boy! 
A. L. HAYDON. 
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Noticr To Contninvtors.—All manuscripts inrended 
Jor the Boy's Own PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly wriiten thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter YHE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
nre submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postuge, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though eterp cure is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their (urn for con- 
sideration arrives, . 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
tey: the copyright of manuscripls to the Trustees of 
the Religions Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately, 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before sub- 
mitling their MSS.: and whenever any special calue is 
put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Repli-s on all questions of any general interest are give 
tn these columns tn due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered. 


T. W. R. T. (Canada).—No, thanks. 


Nox. Cox. (Gibraltar).—We have had the subject in 
hand for some time, and next month hope to publish 
the result in the form of a splendid coloured plate of 
Army Medal Ribbons. If you need extra copies you 
should be sure to order early, as the edition, which 
has taken several months to print, may eoon run out. 


&. T.—Use a bucket, with rope. Notbing better. 
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Something like a Discovery at Last 


J. G. JTorxen.—The makers of the “Aptus” series 
of cameras arc Messrs. Sharp & Hitchmough, of 
Liverpool. 


X. Y. Z.—1. A good elementary book on magnetism 
and electricity is “The Elements of Magnetism and 
Electricity." by J. C. Buckmaster, published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., price 1s. 6d. For other 
books write to Mr. S R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey. 
9. There are endless books on elementary photo- 
graphy. Wemny mention Burton's * Modern Photo- 
graphy,” at 6d., and the Ilford Manual" of 
photography at le. Any dealer will supply you with 
a further list. 


WIncrrox.— Tou had better write to Messrs. Watkinson 
& Co., Harrison Street, new Briggate, Leeds, fur 
their pamphlet on camera-making, which they will 
seud you for 3d. 


B. M. O. (Dulwich) and G. P. (Canterbury).—Thanks 
for your offers, but your stories ceuld be of no pos- 
sible use to us. 


R. S. F.—1. Why not write direct to the company 
you mention, and put to them the question you aek 
us? 2. Our Prize Competitions appear throughout 
the year. 3. Thoroughly disinfect tlie cages. Refer 
to back “Doings” and other articles en bmd- 
keeping. 

MORNING Tun (Bath).—No, the tub first. Ht isn't a 
case of doctors differing, because the authority 
you mention is neither a doctor nor physiologist. 


BADGES.— We will bear your request in mind, but we 
fear we cannot manage the plate for this volume. 


Picroxs.—The best articles we know on the “ Breeding 
and Training of Carrier Pigeons” have appeared in 
our pages. fer to back volumes. 


A. W. D. (Belfast).—It would be good of the sort, as 
the firm is a respectable one, bat you cannot expect 
very much at the price. 


S. A. CRICKETERS.—W. S. C. writes to point out that 
the reference to J. D. Logan, jun, in the 8. A. 
Cricket article, as having played for Merchiston, fe an 
error: it was Blairlodge he played for. 

NEURALGIA (Snowdrop).—Quinine and iron citrate in 
appropriate doses. 


G. T. G. (Portsmouth). We were glad to receive your 
letter, as it is always & real pleasure to hear from old 
readers. None of its suggestions, however, ate new 
to us, and some are quite impracticable if our high 
standard is to-be maintained. We do not care to fill 
up pages or even columns with weak amateur con- 
tributions, however much a tew readers might be 
interested in them. 


KrxpkRGAnTEN.—Certainly, you may legally do what 
you are doing, and we wish you every success. 
There is nothing irregular, in either your hours or 
charges. 


€.ariaM.—No, the Engine plate is quite out of print 
with us. 


L. (Stockwell).— Take or send it to the makers. 


CURE ror BLINKING (Eager).—As you get stronger it 
will go away. Use plenty of cold water. 


HepoxHuoas (George). Nicely made porridge and milk. 
Do not confine them too much. If they have a run 
in the garden wired off they will get worme, beetles, 
etc. 

BATHING BkROnE BREAKFAST (F. H. S.).—Good idea, if 


the tiver is not too far off and you are fairly strong, 
bat not otiicrwise, 


— - 


A Popular Buttonhole. 
(LoRD ROBERTS as presented by H. H. Couldery.) 
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*He uttered a startled cry as my yellow hair and blue eyes sprang into sight.” 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


3Y JOHN FINNEMORE, 
Author of x The Red Men of the Du sÁ bys T" The Lover 
Fugitives,” etc, 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER III.—THE PRETENDED GRENADIER. 


] pozEp at intervals, being awakened regularly 
at the recurrence of the hour, until, after the 
stroke of one, as I have said, I was fairly roused 
and began earnestly to consider the position in 
which I stood. On the face of it, I had no need 
to worry. I had proved my hiding.place secure, 
and, in all probability, within two hours of sunrise 
the French and their plunder would be well on 
their way to rejoin their main body. 

This was true enough ; but I was haunted by an 
uneasy fear that they would fire the church when 
they left it. My foreboding, in the end, proved 
correct; and had it not spurred me to act as I 
did, I had never lived to tell this story. I resolved 
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io venture down the tower and see how was quite equal to taking care of myself So I hurried on down the broad road, 

matters stood below. Perhaps I could make owing to my exact knowledge of the place. shivering a little as 1 passed man after man Te 
my way to the broken window again. I But in this my ignorance led me astray in whom I knew; men, this morning busy and pb 
walked over to the hole in the floor where one very important particular, as you shall gay, now lying with glassy eves and gaping — 


the ladder came up, and knelt down. The hear. As regards appearance I did not fear mouths in the bright moonlight. These 
top rungs and one side were clean gone, but suspicion. It is true I was barely seventeen, dreadful evidences of the day’s fighting so a 
the other side was still in position, and I took but I was a whole head taller than many drew my attention that I forgot to look out 
a firm grip of it and tried to shake it. Ifailed and many & French soldier. I stripped off for foes; indeed, I be'ieved the latter all 
to move it, and the wood felt smooth and my own coat, bundled it up, and laid itinthe behind me, and was thunderstruck when I 
hard in my hands. I turned on my face darkest corner of the recess, then tried on turned an abrupt angle, where the road 
and slipped my legs over, letting my weight the Frenchman's coat. It was by no means passed through thick standing pines, to find 
Settle little by little, and keeping a stout hold a bad fit, but the hat was much too big, and myself within a dozen yards of a camp fire. 


on the floor meanwhile. But the wood took 1 spent some minutes padding it with my It was a French picket, posted at the bridge, Er 
my weight without crack or groan, and I handkerchief before it would sit straight on and my inexperience had prevented me 
slipped down to the floor below, keeping my head. from looking for such a thing. 

my feet clear of the rounds, and alighting I had just got it to my satisfaction when To turn back would have been dangerous, 


safely. the sentry stopped his steady march and for I had already been seen. À dozen men 
My next move was to Strip off my shoes, stood directly in the doorway, his shadow, lay asleep around the blazing logs, but two 
which had iron tips on the heels. I tied the black as ink in the brilliant moonlight, Were seated on a fallen tree in conversation, 
laces together and swung them round my falling right across the porch almost to my and they looked up at me as I came on and 
neck. Now I moved noiselessly down the feet. I watched him for an instant, with my passed. 
stone steps in my woollen stockings. Down heart in my mouth, fearing he suspected my I walked like a lad in a dream. The 
I went, round and round, turn after turn, presence: but his head was turned in the shock of coming upon the French again 
until I reached the last angle before the direction of the bridge. Presently footsteps ^ seemed to paralyse my thoughts, yet I 


little door at the foot. I paused in shelter rang along the silent street and came near. moved steadily towards the bridge. A bright 
of the wall, and thrust my head cantiously “Halt!” cried the sentry; “who goes ^ gleam flashed into my eyes as the tirelight 
round the corner. The door was wide open, there?” struck on a musket before mc. A sentinel 
the curtain gone, and I could see into the I understood enough French to follow the posted on the crown of the arch had laid the 
church. words of the sentry's challenge, and I heard muzzle of his piece upon me, and now his 
Surely the old building had never been him demand the password. hoarse voice demanded the word, 
put to such uses before. Right in the middle Napoleon,“ replied the new comer. I gave it, and never ceased to walk boldly 
of the wide bare floor a Breat fire crackled The sentry, who had presented his musket, forward, my heels knocking regularly on the 


and blazed, fed by the benches and Seats, now replaced it on his shoulder, and the hard road —much more steadily, indeed, than 
and round the fire lay groups of sleeping other man came through the porch and my heart beat. 'The uniform and the pass. 
soldiers. The tall red flames threw & danc- entered the church. As for me, I drew a — word cleared me without a hiteh. The sentry 
ing light hither and thither, illuminating well long breath as I saw the danger I had so raised his musket and 1 passed him within 
the centre of the church, but leaving many barely escaped. It would have been all very — nrur's length. He growled something, prob- 
angles and distant corners shadowy and fine to march out looking like a French ably an inquiry as to where I was going. 
indistinct. soldier, but I now remembered that no for surprise was evident in his voice; but of 

I saw, gathered in a vast pile near the one could pass an armed post without the words I understood too little to make 
altar, the plunder which the French had the word, and my ignorance of it would have out his meaning, and I pursued my way 
collected, and sa, too, a soldier pacing to launched a bullet after me long ere I could without answer. He took me, I expect, for 


and fro, as if guarding it. This was an un- gain the mouth of the alley. & scout going out for information, and in 
welcome sight, for it cut off the door to the Good fortune had now furnished me with another moment I was lost in the thick 
passage, which opened within ten yards of all I needed, and I slipped on my shoes and shade of the trees beyond the bridge. 

his beat. fastened them. The church door stood wide I went on up the hill as proud as a peacock 


Sleeping men were dotted here and there open behind me, and I heard a bustle within Of my own wit, with a little luck, I had 
about the church, and a couple lay close to as if several men were stirring, then voices marched clean through the French, in- guard 
the little door, right under my eve. They approached, and steps rang out over the and out-guard, and I thought myself a very 
had made themselves quite comfortable, and flagged floor. If people were on the move I clever fellow. It was a case of pride going 
Were snoring lustily. Their heads were should soon be discovered, and it was a before a great, great fall. For so fullwas J 
pillowed on cushions from the church question of now or never. of my recent exploit that I forgot the ex 
furniture, and they were wrapped snugly in I stepped out of my hiding.place and treme peril into which I was now blindly 
the great curtain which had hung before marched i;oldly down the porch, making the hurrying: I forgot that the 
the tower door, and which they had torn iron heels of my shoes ring clink-a-clink, lorger a protection but a deadly snare; that 
down and divided between them. One had clink-a-elink on the pavement. When I the French held not an inch beyond the 
east aside his coat to sleep the more easily, and reached the street the sentry was at the bridge; that the woods were ful] of savage 
this and his cap lay together almost within farther end of his beat. He challenged me Spaniards thirsting for the blood of an 
arm's length of the last step. at once, and I gave the password, then that came in French guise. Of all these 

The sight of these brought an idea into my turned indifferently away. To my great joy things, and especially of the danger to 
mind, and I glided round the last angle and and relief, he took no further notice of me, my coat and Cap exposed me 
cautiously picked up both cap and coat. and I stepped briskly towards the bridge. thought, but made up the hill with a 


cheer- 
Their owner continued to sleep soundly, and I had much rather have gone the other ful confidence soon to be rudely beaten out 
the sentry I did not fear, for I was in one of way, but then I must have passed the of me. 

the darkest corners of the place, and he in full  sentinel close, and I feared his nearer in- Half a mile from the bridge a narrow 
light of the fire. spection. . Besides, the man who had come footpath ran through thick plantations to 


The western end seemed quite deserted, in had arrived from the direction of the our house, and I struck into it. 
and I slipped away into it with my booty, and bridge, and it looked more natural that he gone ten yards when I heard a swi 
so edged round and round till I was within or some other should be returning towards among the bushes to my right. 
half a dozen steps of the great doors. One the same point. I marched down the middle — see what it was, but an impenetr 
of them stood ajar, and I listened carefully ^ of the road, then, instead of making forthe hid everything on that side 
for full five minutes, yet heard nothing more alley, my heart thumping quickly lest some Suddenly a loud ery rang in my 
than the steady fall of the seniry's steps with- untoward event should betray me; buf, ever uttered it was close behi 


out. I feared a guard in the porch, but glaneing over my shoulder, I saw that all was before I could turn my head a stunning blos 
emboldened by the silence I slipped forward still, and the sentry pacing steadilyas before. caught me in the nape of the neck. 

and peeped round the door. The porch was As soon as I passed the barricade I was thousand flames leaped and danced before 
empty, and the sentry just passing out of out of his sight altogether, and I breathed my eyes, and I went down headlong. 

sight along the pavement before it. freely. I stood still for ^ moment and re. I lost consciousness for a few seconds, and 


I glided into the vide, roomy entrance and flected which way I should turn. On the was brought to myself by being roughly 
posted myself in a deep recess which lay whole, I thought it best to keep straight on seized and a gag thrust into my mouth g 
in shadow. Opposite the church door and see how it stood at home. From there was made fast and my hands Were tied be 
opened the mouth of a narrow alley which I knew Well where to strike, if need was to me before I had fully recovered 
ran between high dead walls to a cluster of continue my flight. In this case the bridge Then I saw the dreadful trap j 
houses on the outskirts of the place. I was the only point to steer for, since the had fallen. I looked likea Fre 
thought that if I put on the coat and cap I river made n great loop round, and must be and now had no voice to declare mvself. X 
could pass very well for a French Soldier passed. It is true I could swim, but the expected at every instant to feel a Spanish 
leaving the church, and could cross the stream was deep. swift, and dangerous, and knife thrust into my body. 
road and dive into this alley, after which I its passage not lightly to be attempted. “Pick him up,” said & voice I knew well. 


hin d 
my senses. 
nto which X 
nch soldier. 


It was Pedro, our Pedro, and we stood in 
deep shadow, and I could not speak. My 
heart was ready to burst with excitement 
and uneasiness. Oh, if they would but drag 
me into the moonlight! But no. Two men 
pulled me roughly to my feet, and, Pedro 
leading the way, conducted me through the 
wood direetly towards my home. 

We had gone scarcely fifty yards when a 
low voice challenged us, and Pedro replied, 
giving his name. The man came up to us, 
and one of my conductors told him that they 
had captured a French prisoner. The 
announcement had like to have caused my 
instant death, for the man’s knife flew out 
und darted at my breast, swift as the sting 
of a wasp. 

Nothing saved me but Pedro's watc!ful- 
ness. He gave the man a sudden push, just 
in time, for, as it was, the keen point went 
clean through all my clothes and scratched 
me right over the heart. With a wild 
scream the peasant sprang at me again, but 
Pedro grappled with ^m and mastered his 
wrist. 

* Let me 20," criea the man; “ leave me, 
Pedro, I say. My house is burnt to the 
ground, my wife and children are homeless. 
I hove nothing to look forward to now but 
revenge.“ 

"Listen to me," cried Pedro. Do yon 
suppose I wish to stand in the way of your 
revenge? Cut him into a thousand pieces if 
you like, and that within this hour; but I 
must first lead him to the English captain 
to be questioned. I promised to bring in 
any prisoner we could get hold of." 

Upon these terms our march was resumed, 
the cold sweat running down my body like 
rain ; in the hands of friends I was in such 
danger as I had never dreamt of, and the flesh 
shrank on my bones as I heard the footsteps 
of the vengeful peasant tramping nt my back. 
In his fury for blood, would he be overtaken 
with some gust of rage, and refuse to wait 
his hour? Luckily, Pedro marched with him. 

We cieared the wood and came out into 
the white glory of the moon, and I saw our 
house before me, a smoking heap of ruin! It 
had been fired by the French as they moved 
to attack the bridge. We passed it and went 
down the garden. Here, behind a tall hedge 
of laurel, stood the cottage of the gardener, 
and this had remained undiscovered and 
safe, its whitewashed walls shining like snow 
in the moonlight. I was led across its tiny 
courtyard, and thrust through the door. 

Within burned a smoky lamp, and an 
officer, clad in a handsome uniform, was sit- 
ting on the table, talking to José and Juan, 
and several others of the village people. 

A prisoner," cried the Englishman, in 
excelent Spanish; “ what luck! Bring him 
forward!" 

I was accordingly brought forward and 
posted directly in front of the table. Still I 
was unrecognised. The clumsy cap, far too 
large fur me, as I have said, had been clapped 
back on my head, and, my padding having 
fallen out, had settled over my eyes. The 
gig had been bound in with a broad red 
handkerchief, and only the tip of my nose re- 
maiucd to be seen. 

Take the gag out of his mouth," said the 
captain. 

Jos: stepped forward to do so, and, as a 
preliminary, struck my tall cap with the back 
of his hand. It flew off, and he uttered n 
startled cry as my yellow hair and blue eyes 
eprangintosight. Iturned my head and looked 
*ppealinglv round at my old acquaintances. 
They knew me to n man, and the gag was 
whipped out of my mouth and the cord cut 
fron wy wrists amid such a babel of Spanish 
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sympathy, sorrow, and wonder as caused the 
tall young Englishman seated on the table 
to eye ine with the utmost curiosity and sur- 
prise. 

“ A queer-looking Frenchy that, sir," said 
a voice in English, from a corner near the fire. 

“ Queer indeed, Tom," replied the young 
officer. 

“ French !” I cried ; * I am as English as 
either of you." 

Tom, a burly English fellow, in a suit of 
plain clothes, leapt to his feet, and the officer 
sprang from the table and approached me. 

“You are English?" said the captain. 
"How came you down there among the 
French troops? And what brings you rigged 
out as a French grenadier? ” 

The same query was being shouted at me 
by half a dozen voices in Spanish, and 1 fell 
into the latter tongue and told my story. It 
was greeted with shouts of delight and 
pleasure, and then long apologies were 
delivered by my captors, ind the man who 
had been so handy with his knife was ready 
to weep as he deplored the mistake he was so 
near making. 

* That young chap's got hold of the lingo, 
sir, and no mistake, English as he looks," 
remarked Tom. * But, captain, I can't make 
out a word he says. Has he been a prisoner 
with them?“ 

The good-natured captain laughed, and 
told Tom of my adventures, while José and 
Pedro and Juan shook my hand and expressed 
their feelings volubly. Next, the officer 
held out his hand and shook mine warmly. 

“I see it all," said he; “you are Mr. 
Ford's son. I heard this afternoon in a 
village beyond the hills that an English 
gentleman named Ford, interested in large 
vineyards, lived near San Felipe, and I find 
I have hit on the very place. I am sorry 
the foragers have done you 80 much mis- 
chief." 

^ Yes," I replied, “ I am John Ford.“ 

„And I,” he went on, am George Brooke, 
captain of thc Light Infantry." 

* Are the English near ? ” I asked. 

* Not nearer in force than twenty miles," 
he replied. “I am on scouting duty, and 
Tom Finch here, the sergeant of my com- 
pany, is being broken in to the work also." 

Upon this introduction Tom saluted, and 
I offered him my hand, which he shock 
heartily. 

“I trust," said Captain Brooke, * that the 
rest of your family are safe." 

“There was no one at home when the 
French came, except myself and the ser- 
vants,” I replied; “my father has gone to 
Villadiego, and will not be back for several 
days.“ 

»I see," said he, none but you and your 
father live here." 

" There are only the two of us to make up 
the family," I added. My mother died be- 
fore I was old enough to remember." 

Captain Brooke nodded. 

“Do you know what these men did to- 
day?" I asked. I could speak quite freely. 
for no Spaniards there understood a word of 
English. 

"Oh, yes,” he returned. They have 
been bragging about it. It is a disgusting 
business. They are a queer mixture of 
ferocity and cowardice.— But to business. 
I hear that the foothills beyond the moun- 
tains between here and Burgos are very 
tangled, and the paths among them difficult 
to follow.” 

“They are," I answered; “but I know 
them well, and have traversed them many 
times. If you wish to go that way I should 
be delighted to guide you." 


(To be continued.) 
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„Would you? " cried Captain Brooke, his 
face lighting up. This is luck beyond 
ordinary. I was just beginning to talk to 
some of these fellows in the hopes of bribing 
them into the service, for though we are 
supposed to be laying down our lives for 
their liberties they are precious unwilling to 
lend a hand to anything except cutting the 
throats of the wounded and plundering the 
dend.“ 

"I ought to say," I went on, "that I 
cannot do much among those places after 
dark. By day I can pick up my road easily 
enough, but I do not know them well enough 
to travel surely by night." 

“My lad," said the captain, smiling, I 
trust you twice as much for that speech. If 
I have been told it once, I have been assured 
a hundred times by people that they could 
take me over & place biindfold, and in- 
variably a dark night has thrown them clean 
off the scent. No, no. A man who knows 
anything about broken and lonely country is 
well aware that a guide who promises wonders 
performs but meanly in the end." 

He took a map from his pocket and 
spread it out on the table. and began to study 
it earnestly. By this time the Spaniards, 
except José nnd Juan, had dispersed once 
more to their watch: and while we chatted 
together in Spanish, Captain Brooke tinished 
his scrutiny of the map and began to write a 
letter. Tom Finch sat quietly watching 
everything, and near him blinked and 
drowsed a little Spanish peasant, a stranger 
to me. In a few minutes I crossed over to 
the Englishinan and sat down by him. 

“You did that well, sir," he said, with a 
pleasant, slow smile. “You played a good 
game for your own hand there." 

^I was very lucky," said I. “It would 
have gone hard with me had I not picked up 
the word." ` 

“Ay, ay,” said he, “it’s a favourite word 
with them-—Napolcon. I was lying out one 
night close to the French lines just before 
Salamanca and I heard the word passed 
down then.” 

„Tom,“ said his master, folding the note 
he had written,“ you will now return with 
this and deliver it to Coloncl Bagot, so that 
he will be familiar with what information 
Ive gained up to the present. The little 
fellow there who brought it will guide you 
back." 

“Am I to take the mare, Captain?” asked 
Tom. 

* No," replied Captain Brooke, “I want 
her for Mr. Ford. The guide has his own 
animal, and we must pick up unother for 
you." 

“It would be easy to get a mule," I re- 
marked, “if you are in want of one. There 
ure five or six here - that is. if the stables arc 
safe; and they are much more out of the 
way than this house." I put the question 
to José and he declared that the stables were 
untouched. 

I went with him at once, and we had soon 
bridled and saddled a strong, nimble beast, 
and brought it back to the gardener’s 
cottage. Here we found the Spanish guide 
astride his mule, and Sergeant Finch ready 
to march. He sprang into the saddle and 
away they went, while I followed Captain 
Brooke back into the house. The latter 
looked at his watch. 

* ]t will be a matter of three hours before 
we need start," suid he, “and if we spend 
that in sleep we shall be all the fresher.“ 

My eves seemed to become suddenly 
heavy at the mention of sleep. and I laid 
myself down gladly enough, and was soon 
deep in slumber. 
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A DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “A Bold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean,” etc. ete, 


“Cowes: May 1. 

e M' DEAR FRANK,—I daresay you'll wonder 

what on earth I am doing down here ; 
but it's all in the interest of our coming 
expedition, which certainly ought to succeed, 
for, upon my word, everything seems to 
conspire in its favour. What do you think 
of my cousin, Billy Barnardine, having 


„ Maister Harry, sure enough; welcome hoam, lad 


planned to take a run in his steam-yacht 
along the north coast of Asia (in imitation 
of Nordenskjöld and Nansen, I suppose) and 
wanting us to go with him? Of course, 
I said ‘Yes’ at once, for just see what we 
gain by it! We get over a full half of our 
journey without any trouble at all; and 


(Illustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER III.—WRITTEN BY A COLD HAND. 


then we can travel right through Siberia to 
the Chinese border, when once he’s landed 
us at Tobolsk, as I should think he can—for 
it’s odd if a yacht drawing so little water 
that she can go (like Abe Lincoln’s gunboats) 
wherever it’s damp, can’t run up a big river 
like the Obi, especially as we shall get to it, 
I hope, while it is still pretty full. 


«I've just been aboard the yacht, and a 
regular little beauty she is—just the very 
thing for our purpose, and with plenty of 
room on board for us all. In fact, if I had 
been given a wish, like the people in the 
fairy tales, I couldn't have had things more 


to my mind. The sea-voyage will brisk up 


the boys for the harder work to come, and 
we shall all get to the half-way house quite 
fresh, in place of being fagged with an 
overland journey of three thousand miles or 
more. 
* And now, I daresay, you'll be wanting 
to know what I've made of poor Searchley's 
papers. Well, that's just what I'm going to 
tell you; and I'd have told you before, but 
I've really been so busy since we parted 
that this is the first time I've found a 
moment to write to you. 

„After you left me, I sat up half the 
night poring over the manuscript; and I 
found (as I had expected) that in many 
places the writing was either quite effaced, 
or so faded as to be unreadable. But there 
was quite enough left to make the whole 
story clear enough ; and the more I thought 
it over, the more I felt convinced of two 
things—first, that every word of the tale 
was true, and next, that he was perfectly 
sane when he wrote it, whatever he may 
have been when we fell in with him. In 
fact, he says himself, toward the end of 
the yarn: 

„„I must make haste to complete this 
record while my mind is still clear, for I 
feel that what I have suffered is wearing 
me out, and I know not how much longer 
I may be able to keep my senses.' 

There, you see, is plain proof both that 
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he was sane when he wrote it, and that he 
foresaw that he might lose his wits, and so 
wrote down all he could beforehand. You 
remember how, when he brought out his 
theory seven or eight years ago, and set all 
the scientists in England by the ears about 


ity we two were always on his side, and 


believed him to be right. Well, it will be 
ruther odd, won't it, if it should be reserved 
for us to prove that he was right after all! 

At all events, I've got three things clear 
enough. First, this mysterious temple is 
on an oasis nearly midway across the great 
descrt of Gobi or Shamo, which (as you'll 
see by the map) divides Mongolia from 
China proper. Secondly, the best way to 
get to it is through Siberia from Tobolsk, 
"id Tomsk,  Irkoutsk, and  Kiakhta. 
Thirdly, when we do get to it, our only 
chance of seeing what we want to see is to 
make friends with that tribe mentioned by 
Scarchley—as to which I have a plan of my 
own. 

„Well. next morning (having taken notes 
of all the important points of the yarn) I ran 
up ło town by the first train, took the whole 
concern straight to my publishers, Burjoyce 
& Pica, and interviewed old Burjoyce him- 
self. But, as you may be sure. I didn't tell 
him what kind of paper Searchley’s diary 
was made of, for it would have upset a 
methodical old chap like him for a month at 
least to find out that he had been examining 
a treatise written on a dead man’s skin. 

* At the mention of Searchley's name the 
oid fellow prieked up his ears, and he didn't 
seem to think much of the writing being 
bhured, saving that Letherha:te's inven- 
tion for restoring faded handwriting would 
soon put that to rights—which made me 
chuckle, as vou may think, at the idea of 
Letherharte. of all men in the world, helping 
to make known the exploits of the very man 
whom he had always contradicted and 
laughed at. And when I hinied at what 
i was going to do, good Mr. B.'s face grew 
radiant. 

“+ You intend. then. my lord,’ said he, to 
follow up the matter yourseif? ’ 

**] 1o, said I, and I'm off next month 
to do it. I believe every word of this man's 
story, whoever else may not.’ 

** Well. I always thought him stark mad 
myself; but what you say certainly puts a 
new face on the matter, and, after all, 
whether the place exists or not, the mere 
romance attaching to the whole affair would 
be safe to sell three or four editions at least 
(which is the main thing), especially with a 
preface from such a popular favourite as 
your lordship. But do I understand it to be 
your wish that the work should appear in 
your absence? Might it not be as well to 
wait for the further details which you will 
doubtless be able to bring back ?’ 

"*'] quite agree with you,’ said I; but 
there’s no knowing what may happen, and, 
wrether I get through itor not, I've promised 
this man to make his discovery known, and 
I must keep my word; so, if vou don't hear 
from me within a year from the end of next 
month. bring out the book with as good a 
send-off as you can give it, and I (or, if I 
come to grief, my bankers) will be answerable 
for the entire cost.’ 

* And so it was all settled: and then came 

^llvs letter about the yacht, and I ran 
down here to look at her. She sails from 
here on the 30th, so see and be ready in 
ume. By the bye, I go down to Wanderton 
Ca-tle the day after to-morrow; 80, if you 
can get your business done by then, meet 
me at Euston at noon sharp, and we'll run 
down together—ualways an agreeable thing to 
** Your old chum, 
" Harry.” 

Apparently the artist did get his business 
dene in time, for, when the Earl reached the 
tation at the appointed hour, one of the 
first men he saw was Sir Francis himself; 
and in a trice the two were ensconced in a 
tt. ird-claks carriage of the 12.10 express— for 
beth were xtaunch upholders of the old pre- 
ei pt; Always to go third-class when there 
was DO fourth.” 
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During the first part of the journey, the 
two friends were fully occupied in discussing 
the details of their impending expedition, 
from which, as was natural, their talk passed 
to the strange event from which that expe- 
dition had sprung. 

"There's one thing about it that I don't 
understand yet," said the artist at last. “If 
Letherharte was such an enemy of Search- 
ley's, what made the poor fellow post off to 
him in his trouble, of all men on earth ? ” 

* Don't you see? The one thought left in 
the poor fellow's erazed brain was to clear 
his name and prove his discovery before he 
died; and, feeling death at hand, his only 
idea was to ro straight into the presence of 
nis chief gainsayer, with the proofs of the 
discovery in his hand. What a mercy he 
didn't ! " 

* Why, you don't mean that Letherharte 
could ever be such a brute as to be rough 
with a man in that state?“ cried Etehfyll 
warmly. 

"I hope not; but these men of one idea 
can be horribly cruel at times. You remem- 
ber that old French savant, one of the 
quietest and kindliest men alive, who 
murdered his best friend to get hold of a 
rare medal that was wanting to his collec- 
tion, which the other wouldn't part with." 
[A fact. | 

Just then the train halted at Bletchley, 
and all at once the door tlew open, and in 
tramped three pluid-coated, red-faced, swag- 
gering young fellows of the genuine“ bag- 
man type, the foremost of whom said 
loudly to his comrades, as he entered : 

“T tell you the h'Earl and Sir Francis 
must have got ‘ome by now. They left 
Afriker in the Calabar, you know, and she's 
been in this fortnight and more!“ 

* But if they had arrived,” objected No. 2, 
“there'd have been somethin’ said about it 
in the papers, surely; and there hasn't been 
a word." 

„Don't know bout that, neither.“ put in 
No. 8. “I’ve heard say they sometimes 
keep dark, and go about under sham names, 
same as old King ’Arry long ago.” 

(“And well we may," whispered Sir 
Francis to the Earl. for we'll soon be sick 
of the sound of our real ones, at this rate.’’) 

" Av, that’s true enough.” said No. 1. 
They're rare ’uns for dodgin’ about in 
disguise ; why, they might be on this very 
train, for all we know.“ 

Lord Wanderton and his friend chuckled 
inwardly—as well they might. 

* Sir Francis must be a cool card, and no 
mistake," cried No. 2. ** Didn't he sit down 
and begin to paint a picter, right in the 
middle o' that battle?“ 

„To be sure he did," quoth No. 1, “and 
he'd have finished it too, only one o' then: 
savages’ bullets went slap through the 
picter and spoilt it all. and that put him ir 
such a rage that up he jumps and knocks 
over a round dozen of 'em like nine-pins, 
and won the battle, as one might say, all to 
his own cheek ! ” 

“ Did he, though?” said No. 2. Well, I 
shouldn't wonder, for they say he's a great 
big lump of a chap, as strong us a cart- oss, 
and as ugly as sin ! " 

(„One for you, my boy," muttered the 
Earl in his comrade's ear.) 

* Sc's the h’Earl too, for that matter," 
cried No. 1; he's a great tall Turk of a 
fellow, with a beard like a door-mat, and a 
nose red enough to light your pipe at -and 
no wonder, for they say he drinks rum enough 
every day to float a boat! 

Sir Francis, half-choked with 
laughter, gave his chum a sly nudge. 

“Is that so?" asked No. 3 doubtfully. 
" Well, it seems to me I've read in some 
paper that he warn't so very big, to have 
done what he kas done." 
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“Oh, them wretched papers ‘Il say any- 
thing!” said No. 1, with a superior air. 
He's as tall as a life-cuardsman, I tell yer, 
and taller too ! 

“Well, that ain't how I've heard him 
described, anyhow,” quoth the unconvinced 
No. 3 stoutly. * P’r’aps one or other o' these 
gen'l'men ’ere might be able to tell us.—I 
say, mister," turning to Wanderton, ** d'ye 
'appen to know if the h’Ear] o' Wanderton's 
a big man?” 

" Well, he may have grown since I saw 
him last," replied the Karl of Wanderton 
himself, with a gravity that did him eredit; 
“ but, to the best of my recollection, he was 
not a bit bigger than 7 am." 

* Much you know about it, I don't think ! 
cried No. 1 in a bullying tone. Hadn't you 
better say you're the h'Eurl himself, while 
you're at it?“ 

At that moment the train stopped again, 
and a sturdy fellow in livery appeared at tbe 
door. and said, with a touch of his hat: 

“Good day, my lord; glad to see you safe 
back. Any luggage?" 

„Two trunks, Tom. Come along, Frank. 
The luggage is in the after-van, Tom." 

“All right, my lord." 

At the word lord,“ the three worthies in 
plaid looked as if a lighted bombshell had 
suddenly fallen among them; and No. 1 said 
hastily to a passing rnilwax-porter: 

“I say, who are them two chaps that’s 
just got out of ere?“ 

“What? don't yer know then ? " cried the 
man indignantly. “ Where can you ha’ lived 
all yer life? Why, that's the h'Earl o' 
Wanderton and Sir Francis Etehfyll!” 

Tableau ! 


Just outside the station stood a handsome 
carriage, on to which Tom was already 
hoisting the trunks. 

" All well, Parker? " said Wanderton to 
the conchman—an old family servant. 

‘All well, thank you, my lord. Glad to 
see you safe back to us again; you've been 
quite a stranger of late." 

The Earl’s bold, firm face twitched 
slightly, as if the words hurt him, and he 
made no reply. 

* j hope I see vou well, Sir Francis," went 
on the conchman ; “we have a many o' your 
picters up at the Castle.“ 

" You can go up to the house with the 
luggage, Parker," broke in his muster; “I'm 
going to take Sir Francis by the footpath 
through the park, and let him see what a 
fine show of timber we've got here." 

Away went the carriage, and off tramped 
the two men in the opposite direction, und 
EtchfylUs artist-eye was just delighting itself 
with one of the finest bits of park-scenery in 
the midland counties, when they espied a 
strong six-barred gute a little to the left. 

* Now," cried the Harl.“ we'll try if Africa 
has stiffened my joints. I used to jump that 
gate once—let us see if 1 can do it now?” 

And ere his chum could object (for the 
leap was one that few men could have 
attempted without a risk of broken bones). 
the young peer flew over it like a bird. 

Instantly a shout, or rather roar, of joyful 
surprise broke from the nearest thicket, and 
out burst a huge figure in grimy fustian, 
which, to the artist's no small surprise, 
seized the Earl by both hands, and called 
out: 

“ Maister Harry, sure enough; welcome 
hoam, lad! I knawed 'ee by that jooinp. for 
there be'nt anoother mon on the estate as 
cud ha’ do'd it." 

“Except yourself, Jack," said Lord Wan- 
derton, returning the young giant's hand- 
grasp with interest. Frank, this is my 
foster-brother, Jack Beecheiroft, whom you 
had better not chullenge to shoot or wrestle, 
for he'll beat you hollow at both.— Jack, this 
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is my friend, Sir Francis Etchfyll, whose 
pictures you have seen up at the Castle.” 

„And main fine picters they be, sure-/y / " 
said the art-eritic in fustian ; **'twas lookin’ 
at they as fust set my mind on travellin’. 
Say, Maister Hurry, when be thee off to 
furrin parts acin ?"' 

* Why, are you in such a hurry to get rid 
of me, then?” laughed the peer. 

“Noa, for I means to go with ’ce this 
time ! " chuckled the peasant. 

„Jack, Jack! von don't know what you 
ask!” cried the Earl, whose bold brown 
face clouded suddenly as he spoke. I have 
à right to risk my own life, but I have no 
right to risk yours ! " 

“Me and mine ha’ risked our lives for 
thee and thine this monny a day, and thou 
knaw'st it," said the young man firmly, with 
a deeper glow on his broad ruddy face. 

“Im not likely to forget it, my box.“ re- 
joined Wanderton, laying his hand affec- 
tionately on the young giant's brawny 
shoulder; “but, Jack. you have a father.” 

“Yes, I have a festher, and I knaw well 
what he'd say to it. ‘Jack,’ he'd say, ‘thee 
be’st my only one. but I'd sooner see thee 
dead, onny dav. than see thee hang back 
when Maister Harry be gcoin' forward !? 
Thee jist ax 'un, and see. No moor words, 
Maister Harry; goo 1 mun, if only for to 
have a clear conscience." 

A clear conscience?“ echoed the other. 
“Why, Jack, if any man in England ought 
te have a clear conscience, it's you ! 

“ Clear, say'st thou? it be as mucky as 
my boots arter a day's work i’ the fen! Says 
my conscience to me, says he, ‘Thee call 
thysel' a mon, to be lollopin’ here whoile 
Maister Harry's mayhap moordered among 
they black savages! Thee a mon? I 
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could cut a better un out o' brown peaper, 
onny day!’ Says I to my conscience, says 
I,‘ Whose fault be that? I'd goo loike a 
shot, but how ean I if Maister Harry wain't 
let me?’ Says my conscience to me agin’, 
‘Hold thv prate; if thee was half the man 
thee pretends to be, thee'd goo without 
lettin'.“ And that's jist wot I means to do, 
and there be'nt no two ways 'bout it!” 

“Well.” said the Earl, go and ask your 
father about it, and PH look in presently and 
hear what he says." 

„Ax. and he'll be fain (glad) to see thee, 
too; it was but this morn he said, ‘ We 
seldom see Squire's face now t?” 

Again the Earl's dark features worked 
convulsively, and as Jack hurried away, 
Wunderton muttered with a troubled nir: 

“Thats the second time to-day that my 
people have spoken of how seldom I am 
among them. Can those Radical papers be 
right after all, and ought I really to stay 
here and look after these poor fellows, 
instead of roaming ubout the world? Well, 
1 will be more with them when I come back 
from this next trip—if I ever do come 
buck!" 

At this touch of unwonted sentiment, and 
still more unwonted irresolution, in a man 
whose firmness and coolness were a proverb 
through all England, Sir Francis stood 
aghast; and that lurking superstition which 
is seldom wholly wanting to a man of his 
impulsive temper and strong imagination 
rose to the surface at last. 

* For any sake, my dear fellow," cried he 
hastily, ** don't talk that way at the outset 
of a journey like this—and with the boys 
going, too! Why, it's enough to ——" 

* Bring us ill-luck, you would say," broke 
in the Earl, with a scmbre smile. “ Don't 


ARMITAGE'S STORY: 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


Author of “ The Kiris Iad © * The Hononrable Blake," ete etc. 


T was Armitage who advised us te take the 

short cut. He said it eut off twenty odd 
miles; and though it isa rule that short cuts 
one has never previously travelled are best 
left severely alone, especially in such a dis- 
trict as that through which we were then 
journeying, for once we made an exception, 
because Armitage was quite an exceptional 
adviser. 

The very name of Armitage in connection 
with anything concerning stock driving or 
guiding was one to conjure with, as the saying 
is, for many score of miles round Maraetai, 
though it was only that of a drover. But 
certainly no ordinary drover. It was said 
that he had come out from * home"' with an 
Honourable in front of his name, and plenty 
of money, but when he had lost the latter he 
had dropped the former. At any rate, it was 
easy to see he was a gentleman, with a tall 
well-knit muscular figure, hair iron-grey, skin 
tanned to the colour of rust, piercing grey 
eyes, and the remains of a drawl. 

We—that is my brother, a cousin fresh 
from Rugby, and myself—were considered 
exceedingly lucky in having obtained his 
services a fortnight before this story opens in 
assisting us to drive five hundred pounds’ 
worth of cattle to our new run on the borders 
of the King Country, for it was seldom that 
he was out of a job. 

“Yes, you're very lucky," said Jack 
Dunstan, of Rangiawhia Station, when we told 
him of our good fortune, *and you'll be 
luckier still if you take a back seat and let 


him run your show, stock and barrel, until you 
get home. I know Armitave’s worth on a 
driving trip, because I've had him." 

We knew Dunstan's advice to be good 
advice, so Armitage was given carte blanche, 
and we never regretted it. No matter what 
it was, whether at finding night after night a 
camping place with a perfect natural stock- 
yard attached, or doctoring sick and footsore 
cattle. or bush cooking, or following the trail 
of straved animals, or in solving any of the 
hundred and one difficulties which constantly 
heset us in the stifling, dusty, noisy days 
which followed, he was more than invaluable. 

It was on the scventh day of our travels 
that he mentioned the short cut, but it was 
not until the ninth that we made use of it. 

Had anyone else but Armitage told us we 
would have laughed scornfully at the idea of 
the hardly visible break in the bush which 
he pointed out being a track passable to 
cattle, and likely to lead us anywhere but into 
difficulties. But Armitage's authority was 
indisputable. The cattle would not for some 
time face the track which with us they could 
not see, but their scruples were a very trifling 
difficulty to Armitage, and were soon over- 
come. Speedily we found our first impres- 
sions to be erroneous; there wasa track, and 
a good one too, though much overgrown. It 
became clearer as we advanced, though it was 
plain that it had not been trodden for many 
years. We knew the district had been 
sparsely settled before the war—we had heard 
of the flight of the scttlers on the outbreak 


think it, lad; God's purposes are not to be 
altered by chance words or omens, and what 
is to be will be! 

But no such forebodings of evil marred 
the glee of the two lads when they arrived 
at the Castle that afternoon, on their return 
from a visit of three or four days to Etch- 
fyll's sister, Lady Ferndene, who lived twenty 
miles away. Their delight knew no bounds 
when they learned that all was settled, ana 
that they really were going; and it rose 
higher yet at the news thut Jack Beecheroft 
—who was a prime favourite with them both 
—was to be of the party too. 

* Old Jack will be happy now," said Dick 
Avondale, * for I know he's been eating his 
very heart out at not having gone on this 
last trip to Africa. Well, we're going to see 
something at last, and no mistake—and 


half the distance in a yacht, too! Stun- 
ning!” 
“And to Siberia, too!" cried Fred 


Etchfyll—-“ the very place I've always wanted 
to sce, ever since ] read the last part of 
‘Robinson Crusoe! We are in luck! 
Hurrah!” 


Thus did two of the cleverest men in Britain 
decide upon completing the education of two 
sixteen-year-old boys by plunging them 
headlong into an adventure where the 
chances were ninety to one against a single 
one of the party escaping alive!* What 
was the result of that experiment will be 
seen later on. 

9 To those, however, Who remember that Lord Dun- 
donabll's ten-year-old son was on deck with him 
through several of his hottest South American sea- 
fights, and that a child of the sume age stood by the 


side of the French vice-admiral at the battle of the 
Nile, such à decision will not appear incredible, 
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of hostilities, and the lapsing of their years 
of work into ruin,—and it struck us that per- 
haps this forgotten highway along which we 
were travelling was one result of the lost 
labour of so long ago. We asked Armitage, 
and found our conclusions correct. The track, 
he said, had not been used for over thirty 
years. 

The bushes were easily trampled down, 
and when the ground was laid bare we saw 
many fungus-grown rotting stumps Still 
retaining the marks which the axes of the 
road-makers had left. Once or twice, where 
the footsteps of the cattle had not obliterated 
them, we saw mossy furrows in the soil, which 
we could imagine were the ruts of broad cart- 
wheels. Where now were the carts which 
travelled this forgotten highway—where the 
people who made it? Why was it that its 
very existence had been forgotten by all save 
Armitage? It was many times on the tip 
of our tongues toask, but Armitage’s reserved 
manner — more reserved than ever he thought 
—and his apparent desire to avoid the topic, 
did not encourage inquiry. After all, all that 
really mattered to us was that the track was 
passable, and that we were saving valuable 
time by its use. 

It was on the evening of the following day 
that we pitched our camp on a picturesque 
tongue of land, bounded on three sides by u 
swift-flowing creek. Though it was not with- 
in a couple of hours of nightfall when he 
arrived at the place, Armitage, who seemed 
to know every foot of the locality as well as 


ithe had last traveiled it but the day before, 
advised us not to proceed farther that evening, 
es we would find no more suitable spot for 

| the safe custody of the cattle within ten 
| miles. 

Leaving Armitage and my brother to make 
tea, Horace—that was my cousin—and I 

rolled off on a trip of exploration. We 
embed the nearest hill, and were then for the 
trt time able to gauge what we had saved by 
the use of the track. Away in the blue dis- 
tance were the waters of the harbour we 
sould not under other conditions have come 

v. sight of for another two days, and to their 

nzhtwe could distinguish the bush-clad hills 

wanding our new run. 

“I say, Phil, please come here for a 
moment, I want to show you something," 
-widenly called out my companion from the 
cher side of the hill, where he had wandered 
in search of a better view. 

"Now shade your eyes," he said, when I 
coined him, and tell me what you make out 
ef that dirty white patch over there," and he 
punted over the tree-tops towards a clump of 
vivid green puriri trees a couple of miles 
Na v. 

“Tt looks to me most like a house, was 
my verdict efter a careful survey. 

“That’s what I thought it looked like, but 
it seemed to me so awfully unlikely to be one 
that I could hardly believe my eyes.“ 

“Let's go and see, I Said. He was nothing 
loth, and we set off through the undergrowth. 
Our being at such an elevation enabled us to 
cut across country almost as straight as a 
crow would fly, and we soon saw that we had 
not been mistaken in our supposition. It 
was indeed a house we had seen, and in less 
than half an hour from the time when we set 
out we emerged from the bush on to the 
patch of grassy land which encircled the 
building. 

i have seen pictures of houses reputedly 
haunted, as have doubtless many of my 
readers, but never either in reality or in a 
picture have I seen a house which approached 
coser to my ideal of what a haunted house 
-bould be in appearance. Its walls were grey 
is the water of the creek which flowed close 
br. and were deeply shadowed by the branches 
ol the trees. A verandah, over a foot deep in 
dead leaves, and supported by tottering posts, 
tan round two sides; several windows, cob- 
webbed and dirty past all hope of fulfilling 
teir primary functions, looked out on to it, 
end ea door hanging by its lower hinges was 
"ung permanently outwards. Inside ali 
vas darkness; clearly the place was deserted, 
and had been so for it was impossible to say 
how many years. 

The influence of this lonely desolate build- 
ing was most depressing; in its awesome 
Presence we felt constrained to talk in low 
wnes; the echo of a human voice where so 
lang the silence of death had reigned would 
lave seemed sacrilege. Instinctively we 
walked across the grass on tip-toe. 

"There would be no harm in going in, 
vould there?“ asked Horace. 

„Jo, not that I know of," I answered. 
" The place has been unoccupied since the 
var, I should think." 
ut for all that our curiosity was keen, and 
tète was no apparent reason why we should 
not satisfy it. We waited on the verandah for 
dome minutes wanting the courage to enter, 
and when at last we did so it was almost with 
the feeling that some ghostly owner would 
bar our path and question our right within 
those dark portals. 

We found ourselves in the dim light of & 
small room. It was still furnished; there 
was & table (overturned), a chair or two, a 
rough dresser, some fragments of crockery 
scattered about, a curtain for the window— 
though it was hard to tell at first glance 
where it ended and the window began—and a 
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ruffled tablecloth partly hanging on the floor. 
Then the prevailing colour of everything 
struck us both. I touched a fold of the 
tablecloth with my hand. It collapsed, and 
nly finger was as grey ns the furniture. It 
was dust, the dust of quite thirty years, which 
covered all inches deep. 

Here was a mystery with a vengeance. 
Some sudden alarm, it was plain, had 
caused the owners, whoever they were, to 
leave in haste—such haste as causes over- 
turned furniture and reckless indifference of 
its good condition. Some great tragedy 
must have occurred to prevent their return. 

We opened a door off the living room, and 
the movement of dust nearly sutfocated us. 
The room we looked into had evidently been 
the kitchen. There was not the* same 
evidence here of mad haste as in the room 
we had left, though what had been a child's 
pinafore of some peculiar irregular pattern — 
terrible significance, had we thought of it— 
and a woman’s handkerchief luy rotting on 
the floor. A small looking-glass hanging 
against the wall was—evil omen—cracked into 
twenty different pieces. Near the open fire- 
place tlie wall was blackened its whole height 
as if a fire had been lit, and had either gone 
out of itself or been extinguished. 

There was & roughly made table in one 
corner; the dust had fallen beneath it not so 
thickly, and outlined on the floor was a rough 
irregular patch, the colour of coffee. I 
scraped the dust away with my foot, and 
traced the deadly insinuating track of the 
broad staim half across the room until it 
ended beneath the child’s pinafore. That 
was all. The suspicion that had been grow- 
ing in my mind had become a certainty. 
Horace looked at me with suddenly blanched 
face — he had guessed the secret. 

„It's horrible," he cried. * There has been 
somebody murdered here. I won't stop in 
this house, Phil, another moment, even if 
you call me a coward," and he made for the 
door. 

The dark house and its half-told story had 
got on my nerves too, and the sunshine was 
a pleasanter thing to think of in its honest 
brightness just then than we had ever before 
realised. Iu a few seconds we were outside 
again in the fresh pure air of heaven, though 
it was not until we had left the house far in 
the rear that we were able to quite shake otf 
the depression it had occasioned. 

Many were the times as we walked camp- 
wards that the ominous stain rose before our 
eyes, and many also were the surmises we 
formed of how it had come to darken the 
floor of that lonely house. 

„After all,“ I said to Horace, “we are 
probably far wide of the mark in our guesses. 
It may be that Armitage knows the true story. 
After tea I will ask him.“ 

I did so when we were gathered round the 
fire beneath the gnarled pohutakawas, and 
the stars were shining from the great blue 
dome of the sky with frosty clearness. 

“Ah!” he said, when I told him our 
adventure, “ I expected that you would find 
the house when I saw you go off together 
this afternoon. There is astory, as you have 
guessed—-a particularly terrible one too. I 
have not told it since the war—thirty odd 
years ago—and I hardly think there is any- 
one now living who knows it save myself.” 

He knocked the ashes meditatively from 
his pipe and settled himself comfortably 
against a log. The story was told to the 
accompaniment of the rippling of water, the 
stamping and lowing of cattle, and the 
whispering of trees. 

" About five-and-thirty years ago, boys, 
there came to Auckland from England two 
young fellows. They were great friends—had 
been friends since they were both so high— 
and they meant to carve out for themselves 
a home in thenew Colony. They had money, 
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and it was not long before they had settled 
down on a freehold run of some thousands 
of acres in this very district, then, as you 
may imagine, one of the farthest back and 
most unsettled of any which had tempted 
settlement. 

* It was a long uphill task which lay before 
them, but they were young, strong, and re- 
solved to be successful. Fortune favoured 
them, and in three years a comfortable house 
—that which you visited to-day —and many 
acres of cleared land, from which they had 
already begun to derive a return, stood as a 
visible reward of their labours. 

“The elder of the two—I will call him 
Marston—had left his heart in England; he 
considered the hardships would not now be 
too severe for a woman to face, and the end 
cf it was he journeyed to the Old Country to 
bring back the girl to whom he had plighted 
his troth four years before. 

* The friend (he was always called Rob) was 
left to manage the farm. 

" When Marston returned with his bride, 
Rob, to his friend's great surprise, signified 
his intention of building a dwelling on the 
other half of the farm, and permanently living 
there. From this determination he would 
not be moved, though both Marston and his 
wife used every argument to induce him to 
remain with them. At last Marston, though 
he could see no reason for this arrangement, 
regretfully consented, and the proposition 
was duly carried into effect. 

„Rob's reason for the change was simple, 
though be never once gave a hint of its 
nature. He thought that their friendship 
was not now and could never be on the same 
footing as before Marston went home. His 
wife naturally was first in Marston's affec- 
tions, the friend came afterwards; and Hob, 
to tell the honest truth, did not like being 
subordinated—even in such & way. He re- 
sented, though he would hardly allow it to 
himself, Marston having married at all, and 
from the first he was almost without knowing 
it prejudiced against the woman who had, in 
ever so small a degree, come between them. 
Of course he was entirely wrong in thinking 
and acting as he did, and afterwards—when 
it was too late—he bitterly repented his fool- 
ish jealousy. 

“ Mrs. Marston, with a woman's quick in- 
tuition, was not long in guessing the truth ; 
and though, being a good woman and a true- 
heart»d woman, she strove in all ways in her 
power to make Rob understand the unreason- 
ableness of his attitude, he was too mulishly 
obstinate and prejudiced to see in her 
attempts to conciliate him anything but un- 
worthy motives. 

Jealousy begets jealousy, animosity begets 
animosity, and Mrs. Marston would have 
been something more than mortal if her 
patience had not at last become exhausted, 
and she had not returned the dislike. Then 
reasons for coolness to Rob’s mind were not 
wanting. He found cause te think himself 
slighted by his comrade on many occasions, 
and his visits to the old homestead, after 
slowly growing fewer and farther between, 
ceased altogether. The climax came in a 
very simple way over some cattle. 

“The two properties were imperfectly 
divided with fences, and the cattle of both 
owners as & consequence roved at will over 
the length and breadth of the original run. 

“When the coolness grew to absolute 
unfriendliness on the part of Rob he sent a 
curt note to Marston requesting him to keep 
his cattle within bounds, entirely ignoring 
the responsibility which rested on him of 
fencing at least half the unfenced boundary. 

„Marston, whose big honest heart had 
never been able to fathom the reason of 
Rob's change of attitude towards him, and 
who was honestly grieved at the loss of his 
friendship, promised with quite wonderful 
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forbearance to do so, and forthwith procecded 
himself to complete the whole of the re- 
quired fencing. 

Rob, todo him justice, then felt somewhat 
guilty, even penitent, and as much as a man 
who values his self-respect can do deter. 
mined to make amends. but, unfortunately, 
just at this time it was suddenly put beyond 
his power to cross the breach that he had 
been at such pains to dig. 

" He received a visit from his erstwhile 
friend. 

"*I find, Marston began without saluta. 
tion, his voice hoarse with passion, *that I 
have all these years misjudged you. I have 
borne much from you because I thought 
your friendship was worth keeping. I now 
See it was not. At all events when ‘another 
man would have let you go your way 
unhindered I have striven to heal the 
trouble of your making that had arisen 
between us. You know it, Rob, as well as I. 
Yet you have gone on wilfully, and now you 
descend to such paltriness as sending home 
my cattle maimed, shot with Pigeon-shot, 
because they trespassed, forsooth, as you 
called it in your letter. I thought better of 
ou.’ 

: * Rob was innocent of this charge, but he 
did not deign to deny the accusation. The 
words cut him like a lash, and juster wrath 
than he had yet had excuse for surged 
through him. 

" * You talk of friendship,’ he answered 
scornfully. ‘Yours is a poor friendship 
which judges a friend as you have judged 
Such friendship I am better without. 
Borne with me—indeed, I’m sorry you did,’ 
with a curl of the lip. 

„So am I now? 
‘and I shall not fail 
my error.’ 

“That was the end of it. 
back convinced that Rob was guilty, while 
in Rob's mind a sense of injustice was added 
to the long list of slights with which he 
fancied Marston had treated him. "There. 
after when they happened to meet it Was as 
ulter strangers, 

" Twelve months later the war broke out. 
The homestead was an isolated one, and it 
Was considered advisable to send Mrs, 
Marston and their only child to Auckland, 
Both Rob and Marston joined the Volunteers, 
Rob’s post being some twenty miles up the 
coast ut a small seaport, while Marston was 
a member of a corps stationed at a townshi p 
about thirty miles south from here. For 
many weeks their duties involved no greater 
hardship than constant drill, for the rebels 
failed to make their &ppearance in the 
district for all the rumours regarding their 
approach which were circulated almost daily. 
Rob at the seaport township made the 
acquaintance of the captain of a small 
trading schooner which brought stores and 
Mails for the settlers, and was, in fact, their 
only link with civilisation. The sailor, a 
good-natured on several occasions 
his way to oblige Rob, and 
minutes before the 
departure of the craft one Saturday afternoon 


blazed out Marston; 
to make amends for 


Marston went 


‘A friend of mine,’ 
between his teeth. 
promised, and even Marston shall 
break my word. But 


But I've 
not say I 
if I go out of my way 
to deliver it promptly, my name is not what 
it is. It shall wait. He put the letter in 
his pocket, and forgot it fer three weekg 
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longer than he had 
revengeful mood. 

It was bronghtto mind very unexpectedly. 
There came a note from the last person in 
the world whom he expected to receive one 
from—from Marston, He could hardly 
believe his eyes when he read it. It Was an 
apology—a manly, straightforward expression 
of regret at having without just cause bclieved 
Rob to be guilty of the despicable acts of 
cruelty perpetrated on his Cattle, and which 
he had now discovered to be the work of 
another neighbour, ]t ended up thus : 

Let bygones be bygones ; it may be that 
the time for forgiveness is shorter than either 
of us now think. 1 hear trustworth y reports 
that the rebels have crossed the Maioro Creek 
in force, which means that we will soon be 
fighting for our lives. If you can ride over 
soon and seal] your forgiveness with g clasp 
of the hand I shall indeed be pleased.’ 

“It was humiliating in the extreme in the 
face of this note to remember a certain letter 
which he had kept back for no other reason 
than petty spite—a reason which must be 
only too patent to Marston when at last it 
Was delivered ; and though Rob might have 
destroyed the letter, and had its loss. 

attributed to the uncertain post of those 
days, he was honourable enough to dismiss 
the unworthy thought from his mind, and 
to determine to deliver the letter personally. 
He would ride over at once. If he delayed, 
and the rebels came, ho might never have 
the chance. 

Almost the first words Marston uttered 
when they met were. I'm afraid we'll not 
See our homes again. [ hear the rebels 
were through them yesterday.’ 

Thank Heaven there was no one there.“ 

ob answered. That reminds me I have a 
letter for you froin your wife. Here it is. 
I'm sorry to say I kept it longer than I should 
have done.’ 

“ Marstontook the missive without question 
— he understood the unspoken reason of the 
delay; but when he broke the seg] and 
glanced at the contents he staggered as if 
struck by some heavy blow, 

"'They came home two days ago,’ he 
cried. 

“He dropped the letter unthinkingly and 
rushed away, mob picked it up, and his 
blood too ran cold. One glance sutticed to 
show the reason of his friend's horrified out- 
burst. Mrs. Marston was tired of Auckland; 
as hostilities had not broken out she was 
coming back unless her husband said she 
was not to. She would be landed at a 
certain bay near the house; if Marston could 
not meet her she would walk home, as it was 
not far. The date was that of over three 
weeks before—ample time for a warning to 
have reached her, had her letter been de- 
livered. The date of Mrs. Marston’s proposed 
arrival was the 26th, just two days before. 

"It was a terrible discovery —almost as 
terrible for Rob as Marston. He was de- 
serving of any punishment, he felt; and if 
by laying down his life he could have been 
assured of the safety of Marston's wife he 
would cheerfully have laid it down. The 
enormity of his crime, for there was no other 
word for it, could not be realised in a few 
seconds ; the passage of time only served to 
show how awful, and black, and incurable 
was the evil he had wrought, however un- 
consciously. Hope whispered that perhaps 
Mrs. Marston had not arrived, and if ever a 
man prayed earnestly, Rob did then that it 
might be so. | 

He followed Marston, who. with feverish 
haste had already saddled a horse to ride — it 
Was easy to guess where, Then Rob deter. 
mined, come what might, that he would go 
also and face with his friend whatever terrorg 
might wait at the old homestead. Marston 
made no objection ; indeed, he hardly 


intended in his most 


^But.his punishment was not to 


aper. 


appeared to know that Rob was with him: 
his face seemed to have grown years older, 
and it was already marked with indelible 
lines of tierce anxiety, 

“Who can describe that twenty. mile ride 
home along the bush-bordered white and 
dusty track ? They did not Speak once, they 
hardly saw their surroundings, their eyes and 
all their thoughts were centred on the end. 
To Hob the beating of the horses’ hoofs formed 
arhythm with the fear which was uppermost 
in his brain. The words of it rang like a 
death-knell, ‘They are dead —dend— dead, 
softly, loudly, slowly, fastly, but never 
changing ir form or order. They cried in 
Rob's ears a thousand times as plainly as the 
words of a living man, and he asked himself 
if he was going mad. Better if he was, he 
thought, if he was to be proved a murderer. 
At last the familiar hill beyond which the 
homestead lay came into sight— you can see 
the hill, that dark mass over 
They spurred oa, but yet dreaded to reach its 
Crest, for they knew not what terrible sight 
might await them. At last the top was 
reached, and their Jes went instantly to the 
familiar position of the house, 

" Marstongave a fervent ejaculation of relief 
and thankfulness, and covered his face with 
his hands. For the house was standing. 
But Rob was not yet satisfied, and when he 
clattered down the hill behind Marston there 
Was no relief in his inmost heart. He knew 
that the existence of tbe house in itself as yet 
signified nothing, save that the Maories had 
not burnt it. Marston's anxiety seemed gone; 
he coneluded that his wife had not come, and 
Rob, could he have found the courage to do 
so, would have warned him. 

“The house was silent asthe grave: perhaps 
it was a grave, The front door Was open, and 
it seemed to create some doubt in Marston's 
mind. He tapped his boot nervously with 
the switch he carried, and both of them 

paused at the entrance striving to read from 
its inscrutable darkness some clue to what 
lay beyond, 

“ When they at last entered 
it was empty, but it had not been empty long. 
The marks of naked muddy feet covered the 
boards thickly, a tomahawk lay in the 
shadows, a broken vase in the corner, and 
some of the furniture was overturned. From 
outside the murmur of the creek came in 
duily. and there was no other sound. 

“ The door leading into the next room was 
decorated fantasticallv with dark patches, it 
never wide 
see what lay 


the living room 


enough for the watchers to 
beyond it. 

" Neither man for some minutes had the 
Courage to take those few steps forward and 
satisfy the devouring anxiety which consumed 
him. At last Marston advanced, and With a 
sudden effort threw the swinging door baek 
against the wali with a erash that seemed 
deafening. Then there was a sound, somme- 
thing between a sob and a groan, and he had 
flung himself down beside a motionless form 
Which lay near the middle of the rooin. 
Rob wished with al] his heart and soul 
he was dead. For Mrs. Marston had come 
home with the little one, and it was his doin 

Boys. Marston’s heart broke utterly ; 

up again he was mad, mad with 
Sorrow, and horror, and hatred. Rob bardi 

and when he looked into 
other’s eyes he thought that he also was to 
die, and, boys, believe me, he was not SOY Y 


be so merci. 


In a dazed way he saw Marston, after 
amining the ground with quick search i n g 
glances, mount his horse and then ride e "E 
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towards the bush at a hard gallop. And 
neither Rob nor any other white man ever 
gt eyes on him again. 

«The Maories to-day tell the story of a 
pakeha with terrific strength and the bravery 
of a hero, Who overtook and fought a large 
party of them, during the war, in the bush 
yonder, They say that before he died he 
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killed five of them with his revolver, and an- 
other with his bare hands. Afterwards they 
buricd him in the bush; they will never say 
where, for fear his bones might be disturbed 
and his spirit haunt them. And that, boys, 
is the story of the house beneath the 
puriris." 

Armitage looked into the fire with thought- 
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ful eyes, and there was silence for some 
minutes. It was Horace who first spoke, and 
he was the only one of us who hadn't read 
Armitage's secret. 

* What became of Rob ? " he blurted out 
suddenly. ** You didn't finish.” 

* Didn't I, lad ? " answered Armitage softly. 
* Well, I was Rob—Rob Armitage.” 
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P ue freshwater fish are at present in season, 

except the trout, but from a boy's point 
of view by far the most important fish just 
now is the roach. 

And he must have a few paragraphs all to 
himself, for he deserves it. Think what a 
blank most of your fishing excursions would 
be if this one fish had disappeared ! 

There is scarcely a brook, stream, river, 
pond, or lake in England that does not con- 
tain roach; and though he is scarcer in 
Scotland and Wales, and represented chiefly 
by his brother the rudd in Ireland, his 
extreme  plentifulness in England has 
endeared him to the hearts of all English 
fisher boys. They love him so much that 
they want to eat him, and do their best to 
catch him for that purpose. 

Now Isaak Walton has nicknamed the 
roach the * water sheep," not only for his 
sociable qualities, which he still retains, but 
for & reputed silliness, which, if he ever had 
it, he has long siuce left to little perch. 

If you wish to eat ''fisn-mutton" you 
must learn to be cunning before you can 
catch your fish-sheep, or even fish-lambs. 
They won't come baa-ing up to you directly 
your bait is in the water; but are more 
likely to swim the other way, though they 
will come and eat your ground-bait fast 
enough. 

Still they are to be caught, and some 
practical details as to the way to catch 
them wil be of more use than further 
remarks as to their increasing cunning. 

First remember that if you are intending 
to fish for roach alone, and have no expecta- 
tion of meeting with bigger fish, such as 
chub or barbel, you can safely use the very 
finest of tackle, and need not, unless the 
river is broad or swift, use any running 
tackle. In such rivers as the Lea or the 
Colne you are better without it; for it must, 
to some extent, interfere with your power of 
hitting a nibble. 

Provide yourself, therefore, with a long and 
very light cane rod, as rigid as it can be 
made The best for the purpose is a white- 
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cane, and to get a good one of sufficient 
length (sixteen to nineteen feet) a high price 
must be paid, from fifteen to twenty shillings ; 
but very good work can be got out of a 
Japanese rod of eighteen feet, which will 
cost but two shillings or so. It is not so 
stiff, and is a little weaker; but I advise any 
boy whose pocket-money is not too plentiful, 
to iry one. 

About a foot of fine cord, or stout thread, 
should be firmly tied to the tip of the rod 
and the gut line fastened on by its loop. 

I say gut,“ because it can now be had 
finer than hair, and most anglers use it, but 
roach of the largest size can be landed with 
aline of single horse-hair, as I had found 
from experience, before drawn gut had been 
invented. | 

Even now some anglers use hair, as it 
does not wear out in the way drawn gut is 
continually doing, and is therefore much 
less expensive and troublesome. 

The float should be a moderate-sized 
poreupine-quill, as fat as you can get it. 
This should have a wire loop at the thin end 
to pass the line through, and a little cutting 
of quill, called a “ cap," at the other. 

The hook should be small, with rather a 
short barb. A white wire hook is best, and 
the “ crystal ° is one of the best shapes, but 
the round bend is sometimes better. 

It hooks a fish more readily, I think; but 
is apt to lose its hold if you are rough. Try 
each sort, and use the one that suits you. 

Do not get the very smallest size. They 
are only suited for baby roach; about 
No. 11 or 12 will generally be small enough. 

The length of the line should depend 
entirely on the depth of the water in your 
swim. 

To roach-fish properly you must only have 
from 12 to 24 inches of line between your rod 
tip and the float. 

Allowing then for a few inches of thread 
next your rod, you will require, for à swim of 
eight feet deep, about three yards of gut. 

It will be necessary to find out exactly 
what weight your float will carry before ENS 
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sinking, and to put this, and neither less nor 
more, on your line, in the shape of shot, or, 
if you value your teeth, of lead wire. 

When you find your float sinks all except 
ior 4 inch, as it rides along after you have 
put on your hook and bait, it will be right. 

With regard to baits, in most rivers which 
are suited for this sort of fishing brcad-paste 
is the best. This is made by taking alump of 
the erumb from a household loaf of one day 
old, dipping it in water with clean hands, and 
squeezing it tight directly. It should then 
be kneaded till as stiff as putty, and a piece 
just large enough to cover the hook entirely 
must be used. 

There are many other baits, some of which 
are better in some rivers than paste, and 
which should be tried when occasion arises. 

One of the best is boiled wheat, and this is 
especially effective inthe Midland counties. 
It is made by boiling, or rather stewing, the 
wheat very slowly, till it just begins to burst. 

You can ground-bait with the same, putting 
a single grain on your hook. Another bait, 
which is sometimes taken by shy fish which 
refuse ordinary paste, is bread-crust. This 
is cut into cubes, and care must be taken to 
get it from the middle of a thick bit of crust, 
so that it shall be fairly tough. At best it is 
a tender bait to use, but very effective cn some 
waters. 

Ai course the lazy angler will do best with 
gentles, for they will keep on his hook what- 
ever he does ; and, indeed, sometimes a gentle, 
or even two, will be better than anything else. 
These shouid be kept in bran or sand before 
using, as they are very unpleasant to handle 
and not so attractive to the fish, if unscoured. 
Thay are bred from any stale meat, and can 
le had at the butcher's, if you go to the back 
door. 

Fishing-tackle dealers also keep them. 

All necessaries have now been described, 
but a little landing-net is desirable, or, if 
you use hair, almost essential. A net for 
this purpose can be bought for 2s. or 3s. or 
can be made for 1s. in the way described in 
my 7 ID jia 


On reaching the river you ean generally 
find a roach-swim by noting the marks of 
the ground.bait etc. left by other anglers, but 
it may be well sometimes to find a new place. 

The chief requisites are an even bottom 
of sand, gravel, or lonm, a gentle stream, and 
a depth of from three to twelve or fifteen feet. 
The swim should be within easy reach, so 
that your rod-tip may be held exactly over 
the top of the tloat, otherwise you may miss 
many of the nibbles. 

At first you will do this, even with every 
alvantage, but with a little practice you 
vill be able to catch the exact moment that 
the float dips. and hook your fish 

A very gentle twitch is sufficient—so slight 
that if you miss your float will scarcely come 
out of the water, and your paste will often 
remain on. If you do strike hard the drawn 
gut will often part, and a good fish and hook 
lx lost. 

On finding your fish is fairly hooked lead 
him gently out of the swim, so that the rest 
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may not be scared, but do not pull him to 
the top of the water, or his splashing may 
loosen the hook, besides disturbing the swim. 

Get him to the side, and put the net well 
under him before lifting. Rap his head 
smartly if he is sizable, and then take out 
the hook and put the fish in a linen bag, and 
stow this away out of the sun if you wish 
your fish to be any use to eat. If too small 
for this purpose he should be returned un- 
hurt to the water. 

With regard to ground-bait, a little bran 
and bread mixed into a loose paste will 


answer best, and should be used sparingly, 


taking care that none of it goes below your 
swin. l 

If a heavy roach is hooked, you may 
wisely rise from your seat to pluy him, and 
even follow up or down stream, as may be 
necessary ; butin the ordinary way, for tish of 
under a pound, it is best to keep your seat, or 
you may scare the rest. 

The great thing 18 to keep your rod-point 
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directly over the fish wherever he goes, to 
maintain a steady but gentle strain, and to 
keep him away from the weeds. 

There are other very etfective methods of 
taking roach, but in the usual way they 
result in a mixed bug, and therefore will not 
be in place in this part of my subject. I 
alludechietly to the“ Nottingham style, and 
will describe it after we have said farewell to 
our familiar friend the roach, which I can- 
not leave without a few more words of praise. 

Not only is he beloved of boys in short 
jackets, but many thousands of very elderly 
“boys” (some of them quite unable to get 
any other fishing for lack of time and money) 
go cheerfully every week in search of a 
chance to catch a few small specimens on 
Saturday afternoon ; and will return quite 
happy, and even radiant, with perhaps half 
a pound weizht ot little silvery fish, with 
which to delight the eyes of their own boys 
and girls. 

( To b» continued.) 


Ll was a splendid hot summer's day; after- 
noon school was over, and everybody 
was supposed to be in the playground or 
nel ds. indulging in that health-bringing exer- 
cise in the open air of which such a feature 
was made in the College Prospectus. But 
tiere was one boy who was a truant from 
the playground, who preferred the solitude 
of the schoolroom to the babel of the cricket 
held. 

Little Kidby as not fond of cricket, or, 
rather, he tried to persuade himself he did 
not care for it. As a matter of fact, he had 
been passed over for the third eleven, and 
he was in a state of disgust with everything 
and everybody. Then he had had a hundred 
jines given him by Mr. Mortimer for gross 
biunders in chemistry that afternoon, so that 
both. masters and boys were distasteful to 
hin, and solitude seemed preferable to the 
society of either. Besides, those lines had 
to be written some time: why not now? 

So Kidby sat at his desk alone, whilst he 
could hear the row going on outside, in which 
he imagined he did not want to share. 

Hurried steps along the passage made him 
dive out of sight; evidently & master was 
coming. and he would be sent to the play- 
round if seen. The door opened, and Mr. 
Mortimer strode across the room, unlocked 
the door of the Chemistry class-room, and 
slammed it behind him. 

The class-room was sacred to the masters, 
and was always kept locked. Mr. Mortimer 
made frequent use of it; he was engaged on 


some chemical researches which rumour. 


state would result in a marvellous inven- 
tiun of fabulous wealth. In the meantime 
— as hidby remembered bitterly — he enjoyed 
the pleasure of distributing undeserved pun- 
ishments to helpless boys. How would he 
like to be kept iu on a fine afternoon against 
bis will? 

Ah! a happy thought! Old Mortimer 
should enjoy the pleasures of imprisonment. 
Supping his slate into his desk, Kidby stole 
quietly to the cluss- room door. Inside, the 
master was making considerable noise 
pounding something in a mortar. Kidby 
cautiously turned the key, which had been 
left on the outside of the door, withdrew it 
frum the lock stealthily, and fled. 

He made his way to the playground with 
exultation. Wouldn't old Mortimer be wild 
when he found he couldn't get out! And 
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the best of it was that by no chanco could 
he discover who had locked him in. There 
was only one drawback to the satisfaction 
Kidby felt: he could not share his triumph 
with anyone. He dared not tell even his 
closest chum of his daring deed. 

It was a curious fact, but unfortunately 
true, that as the minutes passed his satis- 
faction grew less and less. There was a 
danger ahead. To lock up a master and 
steal the key was a very serious otfence, when 
you came to think of it; and Kidby feared 
that it would not be passed over lightly. If 
the culprit could ‘not be discovered, there 
was little doubt that the school as a whole 
would suffer; probably they would lose a 
half-holiday. That wouldn't do! He could 
never endure to think he had done the 
school out of a holiday. There was no help 
for it; he must relinquish his triumph, and 
unlock the door as soon as possible. Perhaps 
it was too late already, und Mr. Mortimer 
had found he was a prisoner. 

Off Kidby raced for the schoolroom, and 
ran into the arms of Tapping and Vaughan, 
who held him in spite of his struggles. 

“You let me go!” cried Kidby; I'm in 
a hurry." 

* So are we," replied Vaughan ; ** we want 
you to play substitute for Rossiter.” 

“ I shan’t, then." 

„Oh, yes, you will, unless you want to get 
licked badly. Rossiter's hurt his hand, and 
we're in the middle of the match.” 

Some other boys came up, and poor Kidby 
was hurried off in spite of his protests. But 
there was no help for it; he had to take 
his place at short slip vice Rossiter, who 
had been chosen for the eleven in his 
place. 

A ball soon came near him, which he 
missed —a feat greeted with yells of derision. 
Poor Kidby felt that he was justifying his 
exclusion from the team. At the end of the 
next over he was relieved from his duties; 
Rossiter finding his damage not so severe 
as he had at first imagined. Kidby did not 
take long to slip on his jacket, in which 
reposed the key which he now sincerely 
wished he had never touched. 

How could he get rid of it? Thesimplest 
way would be to drop it, and let anyone pick 
it up who came across it. He pulled it out 
and let it fall to the ground. 

" Hi! Kidby ! you've dropped something," 


shouted a boy who happened to bc looking in 
his direction. 

Kidby was too flustered to deny it; he 
stooped and picked up the unlucky key, 
which was now becoming a nuisance. He 
would have no more bother with it. He 
walked to the side of the big held where 
there ran a ditch, now nearly dry. Standing 
with his back to it, he tossed the key away 
from him towards the hedge. 

No sooner had he done it than he saw 
how stupid he had been. There was still 
the chance that Mr. Mortimer had not 
finished his experiments, in which case it 
would be easy to unlock the door and leave 
the key in its original position. He would 
run in and reconnoitre. No! he must find 
the key first. 

Down into the ditch he jumped, and groped 
in every direction. He stung his hands with 
nettles, he muddied his boots; his back 
ached before he at last found it, embedded 
in mud. Evading the other boys, he ran to 
the schoolroom. It was still unoccupied. 
He crept to the class-room door, and peeped 
through the keyhole. The room was empty. 
He tried the door: it was locked ! 

The fat was in the fire now; there was no 
getting over the fact that Mr. Mortimer had 
vanished. But how on earth had he escaped ? 

Puzzled though Kidby was, there is no 
reason for puzzling the reader. Whilst 
Kidby was searching for the key, Mr. Oliver, 
another master, had occasion to visit the 
class-room. He unlocked the door and 
entered, to find Mr. Mortimer already there. 
After a few minutes’ talk, the two men left 
the room together, Mr. Oliver locking tlie 
door behind him; Mr. Mortimer, eagerly 
describing his experiments, totally forgetting 
that he had left his key in the door. 

But Kidby was ignorant of all this, and 
imagined Mr. Mortimer stamping about in 
wonder as to the fate of his key, and vowing 
vengeance on the boy who had annexed it. 
Kidby felt that there was no use in remaining 
in the sehoolroom alone, where his presence 
would be suspicious, so he made once more 
for the playground. 

There was Mr. Mortimer !— not, however, 
raging about in a fury, but tranquilly 
strolling along with his hands behind his back. 

Kidby had a happy thought. He walked 
boldly up to the tyrant. 

„Have you lost a key, sir? " he asked. 
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“Ebh? what ?" demanded Mr. Mortimer, 
descending from the clouds. ‘A key? No, 
I don’t think so." He began to rout out his 
pockets. “ Wait a moment, though! where 
is—yes, I've not got the key of the Chemistry 
class-room.”’ 

“Ts this it, sir?” 
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oR some reason or other, bamboo-work 
has hardly received the amount of 
attention one might have imagined it would 
have attracted. We are all familiar with the 
numerous pieces of furniture made partially 
or wholly of bamboo, but few are aware of 
the immense scope this branch of work 


affords, and the ease with which the techni- 
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cal details can be learned. Indeed, few hand 
industries have more to recommend them to 
those in search of a hobby than bamboo 
work. 

Bamboo-work is easily learnt, is cleanly 
and inexpensive. Great scope is furnished 
for the exercise of taste and ingenuity, and 
many objects of practical and decorative 
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value can be produced by anyone who can 
use carpenters’ tools, and who takes the 
trouble to learn a few simple rules and pro- 
cesses. 

We are at first struck with the apparent 
flimsiness of articles made from bamboo; 
they look so light and fragile that it seems 
as if they would not stand any hard usage. 
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But they are by no means so fragile as they 
look. The bamboo itself is strong and 
tough, so that the only source of weakness 
can be at the joints. 

This and subsequent articles will supply 
clear instructions for making various articles 
of furniture from bamboo cane. The tools 
and appliances required for this work are few 
and inexpensive, and probably most readers 
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“Yes, of course; where did you get 
it?“ 

But Kidby was prepared for this query. 

“ picked it up, sir." 

* Thanks, yes; I don't know how I could 
have lost it.” 

kidby could have enlightened him, but 


B. O. P. BAMBOO-WORKEBR. 
By T. W. BARRAN. 


THE 


PART I. 


will have the majority of them. The follow- 
ing will suffice for our present requirements: 
Glue-pot, brace, and 3 in., 3-in., f- in., and 3-in. 
centre-bits, two or three various-sized brad- 
awls. hammer, fine saw, 3-in.. 3-in., and 1.in. 
bamboo rasps, and some assorted French 
nails. 

Besides the above. we shall require a Bun- 
sen burner and bending-iron. The Bunsen 
burner (fig. 1) is best to use (where gas is to 
be obtained), but a very good substitute can be 


FIG. 4. 


made by fitting a piece of bamboo about 5 N 


in. long into the neck of a stone ginger-beer 
bottle, a cotton wick, thick enough to fill it 
up, should be passed through the bamboo 
tube, the bottle half filled with methylated 
spirit, and the lamp is ready for use. The 
bending.iron is simply an iron loop made 
from .in. iron, 2 in. across inside, and 
screwed on, or passed through holes bored 
in, the table or bench. 

Fig. 2 shows the shape of the iron, and 
fig. 3 shows it fixed in the bench. We 
shall require also a piece of 3 -· in. wood about 
10 in. long and 6 in. wide, cut as in fig. 4, to 
use for a rasping-table. It can either be 
screwed on to the work-table or fastened with 
a fretwork clamp. 

Fig. 5 shows another useful tool, called a 
"commander." It is made from a piece of 


Fig. 5. 


deal, 2 in. square and 16 in. long, with a 
square groove, 13 in. wide, cut obliquely across 
one of its sides. It is used for straightening 
bent canes in the following manner. The 
cane to be straightened is made hot in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, spirit lamp, or gas, 
and is then laid in the groove, by which it 
will be gripped while the wooden tool is used 
as a lever to straighten it. 

My first example of work will be a hat and 
stick rack (fig. 6). For this we shall require two 
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carefully refrained. Very glad indeed was 
he to have got out of his scrape so easily; 
though, when he came to look back on his 
afternoon, he could not help sceing that his 
revenge on Mr. Mortimer had been some- 
what a failure. Thc master did not even 
know he was being victimised ! 
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11 to 13-in. bamboo canes, costing 53d. each, 
and two 1 to 1}-in. canes, costing 4d. each. 
From the 13-in.canes cut two piece 26 in. long 
for the uprights. a a. The cross-rails, n B, 


should also be cut from the 13-in. canes, 27 in. 
long, 3 in. longer than they are required to 
finish. These rails may be prepared for going 
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into position by the hollowing of their ends to 
fit on to the round surface of the uprights. 

The end to be hollowed should first be 
chisel-pointed (fig. 7), at an angle of 45°, with 
the saw, and then finished with the rasp. 
It will be seen that the pointing of the end 
saves a great deal of work with the rasp, and 
it should never be omitted when a hollow 
is to be made. 


One end of each cross-rail having becn 
fitted to its respective upright, the second end 
must be marked off with a saw scratch 
which will give the bottom of the hollow. 
and then be fitted in in the same manner as 
the first. 

In fitting the second ends, care must be 
taken that the hollows fall into the Same 
plane as the first, otherwise they will not fit 


when the two uprights are parallel to one 
another. The irregular character of bamboo 
does not allow of the substitution, one for 
another, of parallel parts, such as these rails. 
Each must be fitted separately to the position 
it is to occupy, and, when glueing up, care 
must be taken to put together as fitted. 

Four bamboo rods, framed together to 
form a square or oblong form, are what 
bamboo-workers call a section." Much of 
the most important bamboo-work consists in 
little else than the framing up and filling in 
of sections and the fitting of them together. 
Accurate work is of the utmost importance in 
the framing up of sections; if they are not per- 
fectly flat and rectangular, the error cannot 
fail to be noticed when the article is com- 
plete. Straight canes and true joints will 
secure the flatness of a section, and accurate 
measurements will secure its squareness. 

By the use of the commander (fig. 5) canes 
can easily be straightened, while the best way 
of testing the squareness of a section is to 
measure across it diagonally from point to 
point. 

The next process will be to frame up the 
section. The cross-rails are fastened to the 
uprights by means of wooden dowels, or plugs, 
about 3 inches long, which are fitted into 
the tubes of the cross-rails and into holes 
: bored into the uprights. Straight-grained 

deal is the best for dowels. The wood should 
be sawn into long square strips and each 
requires fitting with a knife or plane to the 
tube of the cane it is to fill. It is better 
to fit a dowel when in a long strip before 
cutting off, because it is much easier to work 
a long than a short piece. The holes in the 
uprights should be bored 14 in. from each 
end and should be the same size or slightly 
smaller than the tube of the cross-rails. 
The dowels should be fitted first to the cross- 
rails, then to the holes in the uprights, but 
before this is done the surface of the tube 
may require clearing with a round rasp of 
the loose fibrous skin that often coats it. 

All the joints having been got to fit satis- 
factorily, the dowels must be glued first into 
the holes in the uprights. The glue must 
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be strong and hot and used plentifully. 
There being but little surface to glue to, the 
strength of the joint will depend in a large 
measure upon the clot of glue formed on the 
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inner surface of the cane opposite the hole. 
Some glue should therefore be trickled into 
the hole, and the dowel should also be well 
glued and tapped home with a hammer. 


Fig. 9. 


When attaching the cross-rails, it is 


desirable to run a little glue into the tube as 


well as to glue the projecting end of the 
dowel, and for this purpose a piece of cane 
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chamfered out at the end will make a useful 
glueing-stick. The two cross-rails must be 
attached to one of the uprights first, the 
second upright being afterwards attached in 
the same way, and the whole process of glue- 
ing up done as quickly as possible. 

The section must now be clamped. This 
is done by passing a piece of strong string 
with a loop at one end rcund the section in 
such a manner as to bind the uprights to the 
cross-rails, drawing the loose end through 
the loop and securing it under the string 
where it crosses an upright. If they should 
require further tightening, this may be done 
by inserting a short stick between the strings 
and twisting it round until the required 
pressure is obtained (fig. 8). 

The stick may be lodged against the cross- 
rail to prevent untwisting. After seeing that 
the section is square, it should be put on one 
side to allow the glue to set. 

The inside frame must now be made. 
Fig. 9 will explain its construction. Cut off 
from the 1} cane four pieces, each 24 in. long ; 
hollow out one end of each, dowel, and 
fit together. The section when set should be 
placed on the outer frame, and fitted by 
making a saw scratch on the side, which 
will be the bottom of the hollow. Dowel the 
four fitted ends, taking care that the end of 
the dowels do not project, and fix in with the 
French nails. A rebate for the glass must 
now be made on the inside of the inner sec- 
tion with split white cane, fastened in with 
J in. beading-pins, and carefully mitred at 
the corners. The glass should now be placed 
in position, a piece of backing-board placed 
behind, and the whole fastened into position 
with another beading of split cane. The up- 
rights of the top piece are dowelJcd into the 
cross-rail, the pediments are nailed on to the 
uprights with 14-in. wire nails. 

The rack can now be finished with half a 
dozen brass hooks, which must have a 
rounded base so as to fit on to the surface of 
the cane, or root pegs can be used, as pre- 
ferred. The surplus glue should now be 
cleaned off, and the work finished with a 
coat of clear spirit varnish. 
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[sir the Chinese are a guilesome people 
recent events have, I think, proved 
up to the hilt—''It is their nature to," 


SO SIMPLE: 
THE CHINESE BARS. 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


which I copied my specimen was purchased 
in China Town, San Francisco, California. 


It is an ingenious and taking puzzle, and 


at first sight has a very good effect, but it 
has this defect, that a close examination 
quickly reveals the modus operandi. If, how- 
ever, you exhibit it at some little distance 
from your audience they will be mystified ; if 
you place it in their hands they may admire 
the ingenuity, but they will fathom the 
working. 

However, I think I may be able to suggest a 
way in which this defect canina great measure 
be overcome ; but at first it will be better to try, 
with the aid of diagrams, to give yousome 
idea of the puzzle, and then show you how 
you may make it for yourselves. 

The apparatus consists of eight wooden 
bars with seven strings running through them 
at regular intervals ; these strings being made 
fast to the top and bottom bars, the interven- 
ing ones being free to slip up and down on 
the strings as desired. To the top bara loop 
is made fast for convenience in holding. A 
glance at fig. 1 shows the apparatus complete, 
with seven bars at the top and the seven 
strings showing between the lowest of thig 


as the old verse says; and perhaps it is this 
trait in the national character that has pro- 
vided the Western world with so many puzzles. 
I know of no other nation that can lay claim, 
at any rate in name, to such a number of 
dodges, tricks, and deceptions, though it may 
only be in the way of amusement. Bret Harte 
fairly summed up this idea when he wrote— 
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“Which I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The Heathen Chinese is peculiar— 
Which the same I am frce to maintain." 


There are the Chinese rings, the Chinese 
puzzles (innumerable), the Chinese boxes, 
the Chinese fireworks, etc. ; but whether these 
are all of them veritable productions of the 
land of the willow-pattern plate and bird’s nest 
soup, it is difficult to say. They may be only 
credited to the nation by inventors in search 
of a taking title. At any rate, the following is 
a true production of China, for the model from 
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group and the bottom one, something like the 
strings of a harp. Now move the lowest of 
this group of bars down to the bottom bar, 
and it appears that four out of the seven 
strings have vanished into space, leaving only 
the three centre ones to support the two bars 
at the bottom (see tig. 2). Again move a bar 
down, and the three centre strings disappear 
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and two others, one at each end of the bars, 
make their reappearance (see fig. 3). Once 
more a bar is lowered and these two outside 
strings melt away, giving place to two more 
nearer the centre (see fig. 4). With the lower- 
ing of the next bar these two strings mysteri- 
ously more than double themselves, becoming 
five, one in the centre with two at each end 
(see fig.5). The descent of the next bar reduces 
these five to three (see fig. 6); while the last 
bar suddenly restores the strings to their 
original number, seven. If a loop be fixed on 
the lower bar as well as on the top one, the 
apparatus can be reversed and the bars 
worked back again. 
So much for the working, and now for th2 
making. Of course anyone with half an eye, 


and @ grain or two of brains, will have dis- 
covered before now that the secret lies in the 
threading of the strings, and this is rather an 
intricate matter, but a glance at fig. 7 will 
help you considerably. But before we come 
to the threading we have to prepare our bars. 
] will tell you how J made mine, but I have 
no doubt soine clever carpenters among my 
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readers will be able very materially to better 
my plan both in method and execution. 

I commenced with a visit to the oil-shop, 
where for 54d. I purchased a bamboo rod 
with nine knots or divisions, and about 1$inch 
diameter in the middle of the length. Out of 
this I was able to sa weight bars of 8 inches 
in length from between the knots. These 
bars were, of course, hollow and open from 
end to end; ;; in. from the ends of each bar 
I made marks, and the space between these 
I divided equally into five portions, which 
gave me the position of my seven holes. 
The making these holes was the most 
tedious of my labours; I coramenced by 
boring them very carefully with & bradawl, 
for fear of splitting the cane, and then en- 
larged and finished them much more rapidly, 
though with running and smarting eyes from 
the smoke, by burning them with the stump 
of an old kitchen poker, the holes being js in. 
diameter. 

As I intended my puzzle to be 1 ft. 8 in. 
from the top to the bottom bar (though I 
think this distance might with advantage be 
reduced), I cut seven lengths of fine strong 
cord about 2 ft. 6 in. long for my strings; 
these I passed through the seven holes in 
the top bar, and fastened. The best and 
ncatest way to do this is to have only small 
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holes in this and the bottom bar, and, having 
threaded the strings through them, pass them 
through glass beads and knot them securely 
above; you thcn have no untidy ends. As 
to the threading of the remaining bars, I will 
refer you to fig. 7, in which I have marked the 
strings A, B, C, D, E, F, and d respectively, and 
you will there be easily able to follow the 
track of each string. You will, I anticipate, 
have little difticulty in getting the strings to 
their respective holes ; but I found a crochet- 
hook a great saving of time. I passed the 
strings through the hole by which they 
should enter the rod, and along the interior 
right past the hole by which they should 
emerge, and, then, with the crochet-hook 
passed up the proper hole, I caught them 
and pulled them down. "The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh bars I found most troublesome, but 
they only required a little patience. When 
vou have reached the eighth bar, and before 
finally fastening off, see that all the strings 
are taut and that the bars are parallel to 
each other, and then you can either finish in 
the way in which you commenced, with & 
glass bead or with a tassel, according to 
fancy. 

And now let us see if the plan I followed 
in making my puzzle cannot be improved 


open to the same suspicion. 
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on. As I stated above, the modus operandi is 
easily discovered, and it is towards hiding 
this that our attention should be given. The 
use of bamboo for the rods at once suggests 
that there is some trickery inside, even if 
the ends be covered up, because bamboo is 
hollow; but if the rods were made of ash, 
oak, or elm, they would not lay themselves 


FIG. 5. 


Some of my 
readers, no doubt, own turning-lathes of their 
own, and could make and hollow out the rods 
themselves, while the local cabinet-maker or 
carpenter would do the same for others who 
are not so fortunate. The rods would have 
to be hollowed 1ight through, and then caps 


cr plugs fitted into the ends, when the 
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caps might be left rough, with the saw marks 
on them, which would give the idca that the 
rods had been cut from one piece into suit- 
able lengths. ‘The rods in this case should 
have black rings round them at intervals, as 
though for ornamentation; but two of these 
rings should cover the join of the plug and 
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threading was done; the outer ends of these 


the rod. If this were carefully done the rods 
would look like a collection of innocent hoop- 
sticks, such as we used to trundle our hoops 
with in the days of early youth. Of course, 
being hollow, they would not be so heavy as 
in their normal condition; but, as there 
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holes between the fourth and fifth, and at 
the end holes between the fifth and sixth, 
which is & repetition save as 1o the position 
of the two strings, and such a repetition is, 
to my idea, a weakness, and might be easily 
obviated by letting all the strings emerge 
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‘ould be 80 many together, not one in twenty 
people who handled them would discover 
what hollow shams they really were. 

There is another point that has occurred to 
me while playing with this puzzle, and that 
is this—the strings between the fourth and 
fifth bars and the fifth and sixth appear in 
both cases as two strings, at the penultimate 


from the centre hole of the fourth bar and 
enter the centre hole of the tifth bar, and then, 
dividing them into four and three, let them 
come out of the fifth bar, as in fig. 7. By 
this means you would get a one-string 
show,“ which is not at present in the puzzle, 
and do away with a “ two-string,” which is 
not wanted. So simple, isn't it? 
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AN ORIGINAL SLEIGHT-OF-HAND EXPERIMENT. 


Bv SiaNoR CORELLI. 


To Vanish a Glass containing Liquid.— 

The performer takes a small tumbler 
about one-third full of wine or other linuid, 
and, turning momentarily and slightly from 
the audience, the glass with its contents 
vanishes apparently into the air. 

To accomplish this effect, which is very 
striking if dexterously executed, the per. 
former must be wearing a coat with an 
outside breast-pocket, in which his hand- 
kerchief is somewhat ostentatiously dis- 
played. 

Taking the glass in his right hand, and 
holaing it near the centre of his breast (the 
left hand being held in an easy position near 
the pocket), he makes a half turn to the left. 

Now comes what, in professional lan- 
guage, is called the ‘critical moment." 
At the instant when the pocket is hidden 
by the “turn” from the audience, he, with 
the left hand, quickly removes the hand- 
kerchief in a ball,“ gently drops the glass 


into the pocket and (while making with 
the right hand an upward movement as 
if throwing the glass into the air) swiftly 
replaces the handkerchief and again faces 
the spectators, who do not suspect the reul 
place of concealment, the handkerchief ap- 
parently not having been disturbed. 

The performer will probably be invited to 
reproduce the glass, and one way of meeting 
this demand, and of bringing the trick to an 
artistic conclusion, is to have a duplicate 
glass concealed, say in your left tail pocket, 
the liquid being kept in by the use cf an 
elastic cover sold at the indiarubber shops 
as jam-pot covers. 

To reproduce, insert right hand into pocket, 
turn glass right way up, then, with finger and 
thumb of left hand outside of pocket, grasp 
the edge of cover through the cloth. 

The glass can now be forced down free 
from cover and reproduced; the cover of 
course remaining in pockes. 
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TODD MINOR ON ART. 


* ART is long,” Todd Minor said, 
For so the bard averred. 
He did not mean, beyond a doutt, 
That art is fail, or art is stout, 
For that would be absurd. 


And neither did he stoop to statc 
How long this art might be; 
For detail such as this would plague, 
And poets always will be vague 
To puzzle you and me. 


I knew a chap who used to draw: 
He'd draw like anything; 

But nobody I ever knew 

Could understand the thing he drew. 

His mountains were extremely blue, 

And on their sides the forests grew 
Like balla of tangled string. 


He gazed with rapture at his work, 
He thought it rather smart; 
4 could not deem his judgment true : 
“Can this be art?" I whispered, ** Pooh! 
And did it take you long to do?” 
* Not it!” said he. “A stroke or two.” 
* Ah, then,” said I, “that clears the view : 
And proves it is not art.“ 


He dabbed me with a painty brush, 
His words were rather plain. 
A scene ensued. The dust arose, 
His picture found a last repose 
Among the early slain. 
His easel flew to tiny bits, 
Although ‘twas fairly strong. 
Then through the din I heard him bawl: 
“Enough! If art exists at all 
I own it must be long.“ 


Then those who take the brush in hand 
Are called upon to understand 
That patient labour will alone secure 
What art requires to make it long—endure. 
JOHN LEA. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A WORLD-WIDE FAVOURITE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Lausanne, to 
acknowledge a B. O. P.“ prize he has just received, 
remarks : * Four years ago I also had the pleasure and 
honour to win a certificate for handwriting, and, a short 
while after my name was published in your pages, I re- 
ccived a letter from Hong kong, from a B. O. P. reader, 
who wished to exchange stamps. Since then five 
otlier boys have written to me tor the same purpose— 
four from New Zealund and one from Australia. Thus 
the dear old paper has been the means of my makiug 
friends in those far-off countries.” 
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BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 


A NOTARLE fact has been pointed ont in the press, 
viz. > that oniy two membersof the late Mr. Me inley's 
United States Cabinet received a university education. 
Not one inherited wealth, The Secretary of the 
Treasury began life as a bank clerk, the Secretary of 
War as a schoolmaster, the Postmaster-General as a 
compositor, the Seeretary of the Navy as a “ chores 
bov” on a farm, the Seeretary of Agriculture as a 
ploughman, aud the Secretary of the Interior as a. 
salcsinun. 
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"MY LIFE, OR NOTHING!" 


A stony of heroism was toul nt a recent Chester 
inquest on two boys named Cartwright and McHugh, 
aged ten and eleven respectively, They were com- 
panions, and were bathing in a clay-pit. Neither 
could awim, and Cartwright got out of his depth. A3 
rom as MeHugh saw him in distress he dived off the 
bank with the exelaination, “ Here's my life or 
nothing!” Curtwright, however, seized him by the 
legs and pulled him under. Neither came up again, 
Truly, he gave his life for his friend. 


ANOTHER OF THE 


H. E. W.—No, we should hardly like to say which is 
the * best" stamp collector's catalogue, às opinions 
differ. Refer tothe wrapper of our monthly parts 
for advertisements by most of the leading stamp 
firms. 


E. J. D. (Brisbane).—Your letter is clearly an adver- 
tisement, and as such could only be inserted on our 
wrapper and duly paid for. See tae announcements 
as to charges and conditions, etc. 


BERT I. (New Zealand ).—See reply to E. J. D. above. 


B. O. P.“ CANOES.— V. Burrows writes from St. Thomas, 
D. W. Indies: “I am sure it will interest you to hear 
that I have successfully built a canvas canoe ac- 
cording to directions given in your * Indoor Games.’ 
It is a very pretty model, and wonderfully stiff and 
quick. It is now about three months since I 
launched it, and I have spent many a pleasant after- 
noon in it. I have named it the Boreas, after Dr. 
Gordon Stables’ story in the * B. O. P., the Cruise of 
the Good Ship Boreas.” 


Col WATER (E. B.).—1. Cold water, lad, is good both 
outside and in. 2. Yes, the merchant service offers 
a promising career for a brave, pushing boy. 


Hair (W. B. D.).—Nonsense, you ought to be proud of 
your show for hirsuteness. 


Hain Dyes (O. H. D.).—We don't believe in them. 
Leave well alone. 


SPINE TROUBLE (Bobs)—You can't cure yourself. 
Consult a surgeon. 


Pink NOSE AND WORMS IN TERRIER (Cork).—Spratt’s 
powders will cure the worms. Nothing on carth will 
alter the pink nose. 


E. C. T. Read back Correspondence and“ Doings for 
the Month," and you will learn more than you ever 
knew. 


WARTS (——).—Touch with caustic daily till they dis- 
appear. If too young, get some one to do it for you. 


RABBITS AND WATER (E. M.).—They seldom drink if 
the green food be juicy and fresh. But let them 
have access to water anyhow. 


H. D. C.—1. No; a gluepot is not a suitable thing to 
melt brass in. You must get a crucible and a small 
furnace ; full instructions were given for waking one 
in our February part last year. 2. Mahogany is a 
splendid wood to use for the planking, and American 
elm for the ribs, which should be steamed for 
bending. 

F. P. SuEFFIELD.—The making of varnish in small 


quantities is an expensive and risky business; and 
you had far better buy it ready made. 


J. N.—Go to South Kensington Museum on a students’ 
day, visit the library, and consult the librarian, 
You will see all the books there, and can choose that 
which suits you best. 


OFFICER (A.A.B.).—Commissions are not to be bought 
in the Navy, neither are they in the Army; and for 
either service you are too old. Some ignorant person 
has misled you. 


E. F. FUssELL.—We know of nothing simpler or clearer 
than the articles in the second, third, and fourth 
parts of our “Indoor Games," which cost sixpence 
each. It is a long undertaking to make both the 
boat and the engine. 


F. J. ConBETT.—You can get drill books, if that is 
what you mean. from Clowes & Son, Charing Cross, 
or Gale & Polden, Aldershot. Write to them for a 
list. 
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A. CORE.—If you 
only knew the 
number of times 
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we have an- on seamanship 
swered the such as is 
question, and V | ; not now in 
the number of print, but can 
articles we liave be f: uud ina 
had on the sub- ) library. You 
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not repeat just 
now; you must » the rigging, 
so that any 


consult the in- 

dexes for the of the cordage 
people would 
do. 


last few vol- 
umes. 


Dewpropicus.—The posts are so few, and the practice 
so varied, that it is not worth while. 


OBERON and W. V.—A second-hand Thames skiff can 
be bought complete for about 167, or 18/. Probably 
Messrs. Salter, Folly Briage, Oxford, would have 

- some to sell at the close of the season. Ms I 


YacHTSMAN.—l. There is a better pattern stove in 
which the kettle fits right down into the cylinder. 
2. A small Berthon diughy that you can carry on 
board is much better. , 


M. R. SuGG.—In the fifteenth volume, on page 412, you 
will find an article on the choir school of St. Paul's, 
and on page 487 another on the choir school of 
Westminster Abbey. 


G. H. W.—You can get all such tools, and any tools, at 
Melhuish's, 87 Fetter Lane, Holborn Circus, and, in 
fact, any first-class toolshop. 


P. BuCHANAN.—The kite is described on page 142 of 
tlie twenty-second volume. It can now be bought at 
almost every toy-shop. 
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GARDEN Lover.—Yes; Dr. Stables will continue his 
notes of “The Garden" in his “ Doings for the 
Month." Asregards a good, practical book on the 
general subject, you can hardly do better than 
obtain “Open-air Gardening," published by Mr. 
Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, w.c. It deals with hardy 
tlowers, fruits, and vegetables. 


Rip Corp HANDS (Venus).—It is constitutional, and 
no application is any good. A regular life, regular 
exercise out of doors, good diet, and the morning 
tub. But virol, so much used in the hospitals, 
assists much totone the system in all cases where the 
right side of the heart is somewhat weak. 


Doa's FEET (Cissie).—Keep constantly clean, using 
Spratt's soap to wash. Cut away long hairs, and do 
not let them get matted with mud. Zinc ointment 
at night. 


E. D. (East Finchley).—1. Not at all badly copied. 
. 2. Do not know original. 


A. A. (West Ealing).—Could hardly say; so much 
depends on supply and demand in a matter of this 
kind. But why not keep it, if only as a memento of 
your own handiwork ? 


OUR FLAG PLATES,—G. B. writes from Edinburgh: 

ou will be pleased to hear that one of your * Boy's 
Own' sheets of * Flags and Funnels,' of 1899 volume, 
has found its way to the forebridge of H.M.S. Anson, 
which is the coast-guard vessel for Edinburgh. It 
is in a frame, and certainly it would not be where it 
is, unless for guidance as to the flags and funnels of 
various ships. I found this out when I was going 
over the Anson the other day.“ 


W. E. G. (Dorchester).—You will find just such laugh- 
able sketches and breaking-up pieces in our special 
extra Christmas numbers. There will be one, as 
usual, in our next Christmas number, 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


CHAPTER IV.—MY FIRST SCOUT. 


B seemed to me that I had scarcely closed 
my eyes when I was aroused by some one 
f gently shaking my shoulder. Captain Brooke 
] i i was standing over me, and through the 
open door behind him the blue, cold 
light of the dawn was streaming 
in, and quenching the yellow 
glare of the still burning 

lamp. 

«We must be on our 
way soon," he said, “ and 
there's breakfast to dis- 
pose of yet." 

I was on my feet at 
once, and found Juan, 


By Jonx FINNEMORE, 


Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk," 
« The Lover Pugiti ves," etc, 


(Illustrated by 
G. E. ROBERTSON., 
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D GRE =: who had obtained food from somewhere, 
> On B WT Yoon " ^ bustling about the table, setting things 
ready just as he had been wont to do in his 
thriving inn, now level withtheground. We 

tdi t sat down and ate and drank, and Ju 
se We look out like eagles from a crac, seeing everything and seen of none.” looked at me thougbtfully and asked it 1 
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were going to travel in the grenadier's 
coat. 

- “Upon my word, I had forgotten it.“ 
replied the captain. “No, no, you might 
easily get & stray bullet from behind the 
hedgo.“ 

“My idea exactly," said Juan, nodding, 
and went off to forage for clothes. He 
returned before we had done our meal with a 
peasant's rig-out, not a very grand fit, but 
near enough not to be uncomfortable. 

“ Now," said the captain, “we are ready 
io take the road. The horses are in your 
stables. We'll go that way.” 

José, who had accompanied us, helped me 
to saddle them, while the captain looked 
carefully at their feet and ran his hand over 
their legs. One was a tall grey charger, a 
big, beautiful, clean-built fellow, thorough- 
bred in every line of him, and looked up to 
anything. The other was a pretty little 
brown mare, much slighter in build, a grace- 
ful creature, and with every promise of the 
great speed I was to find that day that she 
possessed. 

„That's your mount," said Captain 
Brooke, patting the mare's neck, while the 
big horse rubbed his head against his master's 
shoulder like a dog, and I expect you and 
she will agree better than she and Tom 
yesterday. She's willing enough, but Tom 
was altogether over her weight, and I don't 
know what would have happened if we had 
been pushed to anything. But she'll carry 
you like a feather. Have you had much 
practice in riding?“ 

* T can stick on any mule in San Felipe," 
I answered. 

“You'll do,“ replied the captain, laughing. 

The horses were led out of the stable, and 
Captain Brooke looked up at the hills around. 
“ Now,” said he, “ just run over the different 
ways you could take me to Burgos." 

* F'irst," I began, '* straight over the hills 
behind here, down to the river, and along thé 
post-road." 

“In the midst of the marching French, 
eh?" he remarked. “No, thank you; try 
agun.” 

„Along the ridge behind us, parallel with 
the post-road for five miles, then & broken 
path down the mountain side.” 

“And can we run away, if needful, at a 
good pace ?" he asked. For such a path 
would swarm with outposts and foragers, and 
I am under strict orders to report myself at 
headquarters as soon as possible with their 
disposition around Burgos." 

“The track itself would be all right for 
galloping," I returned, but not the country 
on either side.“ 

* Does that finish the routes?" he asked. 

„No,“ Ireplied, “there is a third along 
the southern rim of the valley, and a good 
road, but several miles farther about than the 
first two. There are plenty of other ways, 
too, but no use for horses." 

„The third is the road,” said the captain. 
Our nags won't trouble about a few miles 
round, I assure you. Which way?” 

At this hint to be moving, I led the brown 
mare along a private path running from the 
stables to a narrow country road which passed 
behind our house, and went on to a village in 
the plain some miles distant. When we had 
moved through the last gate, and stood on 
the dusty surface of the track, I climbed to 
the saddle and settled my feet in the stirrups. 
'The captain was up in an instant and away 
we trotted down the road, José bawling wishes 
for good luck after us. 

" We are going in the wrong direction at 
present," snid I, * but we must go nearly two 
miles down to find a crossing at the next 
bridge.” 

„River unfordable ? “ he asked. 

It's deep and dangerous," I replied, ‘ but 
getting to it with horses is the thing. The 
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banks are steep and thickly wooded all 
Along.“ 

* Heigh-ho for the bridge, then,“ said the 
captain. It's curious what a useless beast 
in certain places is a horse. In a broken 
country, if you don't look out very carefully, 
you can easily ride him into a place where 
escape is only possible on your own heels, 
and, if pursuit is after you, your own heels 
muy not save your turn." 

* I'll look out, captain,” said I; “I know 
this country all right by daylight." 

„J don't know that I meant it as a hint,“ 
laughed the captain; “ you take me up too 
quickly. Hallo, here's the sun." 

It was a glorious morning. The sky was 
perfectly clear and beautifully blue, and the 
sun, which had climbed at last the high 
castern barrier of pine-clad hills, now swung 
up moment by moment, the long, level line 
of shadow falling swiftly down a lofty hill- 
side before us. Tiny white cottages sprang 
into sight, as if by enchantment, as the mists 
venished, and the strong, cheerful southern 
radiance filled the valley at a stroke with a 
pool of yellow light. The air was fresh, the 
dew hung on every leaf and flower, and the 
mare bounded along under me with a grace- 
ful easy motion such as I had never known 
belonged to riding, and I was fairly intoxi- 
cated with the pleasure of the whole affair. 
Had you searched the peninsula through 
that morning no happier lad than I could 
have been discovered. 

It had been my dream for a long time to 
take a hand in the great events of the day, 
and, at a bound, I was landed in the midst of 
an adventure entirely to my heart. We were 
riding out to hang on the skirts of the 
French army to watch their movements, to 
gather information and carry it to the man 
of whom my father was always talking, und 
whom lie, and therefore I, believed to be the 
grentest soldier and commander that history 
had ever known—Lord Wellington. 

These thoughts filed my mind, and 
rendered the road so short that we were at 
the bridge almost before we seemed fairly 
started, and I led the way across its narrow, 
crazy planks, for it was but & wooden one, 
and, the traffic being slight and unimportant, 
kept in poor order. Once over the bridge, 
the road wound up and up among groves of 
cork-trees, and, in many places, it was so 
Bteep that we had to dismount and lead our 
horses. On a small plateau where a spring 
bubbled out of & rock, Captain Brooke 
paused and wiped his brow, and called a 
halt for a few moments to breathe the whole 
party. We drank at the spring from the 
hollow of our hands, and then the horses 
drank. 

“Is there much more of this hill?“ asked 
the captain. 

* Look," said I, and pointed up to its bald 
crown, now not far before us, and soaring 
clean out of the trees, brown and naked. 
" From there the road runs along the crest 
of the ridze for several miles and then begins 
to work down." 

Ten minutes later we were just clearing 
the last belt of trees when the faint, clear 
notes of a distant bugle climbed up to us, and 
seemed to die away, as if of utter weariness, 
on the hill-top. 

„ Reveille,” said the captain. 
and then they'll start back." 

A hundred yards farther, and we reached 
a point where the mountain fell steeply away 
below the path, the side of which was 
protected by a rough wall. Here we could 
see San Felipe far below, the great bulk 
of the church diminished to the size of an 
ordinary house, with tiny figures scattered 
about the streets and coming and going. 

“I should have liked to have had a few 
minutes’ talk with one of those fellows," 
said my companion. Lou were quite a dis- 
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appointment." The smile on his ple:sant 
brown face belied his words, and I sini!ed 
back. 

I'm sorry for you, sir," I replied, “ but I 
was quite satisfied." 

“ Rather,” said he; “you made a good 
exchange for it." | i 

He touched his big grey horse with his heel 
and trotted on, and I followed. I watched 
his every movement and I thought I had never 
seen so gallant a figure in the saddle before. 
And indeed, afterwards, when I could muster 
in my recollections a host of pictures of 
English officers on horse or afoot, I could 
find none of them sit closer at my heart than 
the image of George Brooke. 

He was tall and handsome, with that type 
of clear, shining, honest English face which 
wins confidence from all, and makes its own 
welcome at once—a gentle, high-bred man, 
distinction in every line of face and figure. 
Your race is your race, and your blood is your 
blood. I felt at once an ease and a pleasure 
in his mere neighbourhood, his silent 
company, which I could never have enjoyed 
with a man of another race, and this I felt 
the more strongly from the fact that, with 
the exception of my father, I had spoken 
with none but Spaniards during the last few 
years. 

The crest of the ridge was fairly level for 
some miles, the road broad and hard, and we 
made our way at a round trot. At the head 
of the San Felipe valley we paused and 
looked back. A low spur hid the village 
from sight, but & huge black cloud of smoke 
was slowly rising, and marking its posi- 
tion. 

* That must be thechurch on fire," Icried. 

“Nothing more likely," remarked my 
companion. ‘You acted very wisely in 
deserting your lofty perch last night.” 

“Ts that right in war?" I asked, “to 
destroy places as San Felipe has been de- 
stroyed ? ” 

“ No,” said the captain,“ for it serves no 
military purpose. It is mere revenge. And 
yet the latter feeling is not to be wondered 
at when you consider the dreadful way their 
friends were treated.” 

“The British never do such things, do 
they?” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, and 
cantered on. The road was of ample width 
for us to ride abreast, and I put the mareto a 
hand-gallop and rode up beside him. 

“Surely the British do not do such 
things ?" I cried, and looked up into his 
face. 

“You have a great confidence in your 
fellow-countrymen, that is clear," he returned, 
smiling down at me. 

"And do they not deserve 
asked. 

“To tell you the truth," said Captain 
Brooke, they do, in the main, and you can 
depend on most of them in everything. But 
if you draft, say, ten men haphazard out of 
a regiment, you can be certain of one thing 
with all of them, and that is, they will stand 
their ground and fight more stoutly and 
hardily than any soldiers known, and of nine 
of them you can say that they ard good, 
trustworthy fellows. But, too often, you 
must allow that the tenth man isa very sorry 
ruflian, and when a band of these black sheep 
foregather after a victory or out of an oflicer's 
sight on the march, dreadful things will 
happen, deeds which disgrace their uniform 
and the very name of soldier." 

All this was new to me, and we rode a long 
way in silence while I thought it over. 
1 & Íresh question slipped into my 
MINA. 

“Why, sir, do you wear your uniform ? ” 
I asked. 1 should think you would be 
much safer without it.“ 

„Oh, Jack,” said the captain, but smiling 


it?“ I 


again. “I am a scout, not a spy. I will 
pick up all the information I can get, but in 
my own name and rank, and without dis- 
guise. Though I must not leave you to 
believe that my sentiments are altogether 
noble, for the simple truth is that, in case of 
capture, my uniform would procure me a 
treatment which the disguised spy could not 
hope for.“ 

A short distance farther and we reached 
a place where the broad road we had been 
following split into several tracks. 

That.“ said I, pointing to the paths one 
after another, **leads straight down to the 
post-road, that directly to Burgos, that works 
round behind the town to a little village 
about a mile beyond it, and this last keeps 
along the hills above the town and gives a 
good view of the country all around.“ 

»The last is the road for us," said the 
captain, who was looking at his map again. 
“ You're something like a guide. I generally 
have to find these things out for myself, 
feeling my way Cautiously round every 
corner and ready to bolt back at every 
turn. 
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We pushed forward again, and now the 
journey became rough. 

The road fell away to a mere sheep 
track, winding over a tangle of low hills, 
splitting here and there, where paths used 
by the natives to reach lonely houses among 
the hills struck away, and showing itself one 
to be followed only by those who were 
acquainted with the landmarks by which it 
passed. At last I stood up in my stirrups 
and peered over the crown of the rise we 
were ascending. 

“Now for a peep over Burgos,” said I. 
Captain Brooke touched his horse and 
cantered up to the ridge, where he drew 
rein, and took a small telescope from his 
breast pccket. In the valley below lay 
Burgos, and round it a huge camp was 
already formed, a camp growing hour by 
hour as the still crowded post-road disgorged 
its steady stream of fugitives. My com- 
panion looked long and earnestly at the 
French, then round the country generally, 
und at our position. We stood at a point 
where a precipitous spur sank suddenly and 
brokenly to the plain. 


(To be continued.) 
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“A rare perch,” said the captain, patting 
my shoulder as I drew up beside him. ** We 
look out like eagles from a crag, seeing 
everything and seen of none.“ 

“ Were not the English this way, last year, 
sir?“ I asked. 

“Yes,” be replied. “ But they hadn’t the 
advantage of my company. I was in 
hospital getting a hole patched which a 
fragment of shell tore in my side." 

Two hundred yards away was a small 
house with rude outhouse about it, and, 
after another careful look rt the enemy, 
Captain Brooke led the way towards it. No 
man was about the place, only an old 
woman and a girl, who looked ready to drop 
with fright when we rode up to the door, 
but were reassured upon our accosting them 
in Spanish. Ignorant of uniforms, they 
took my companion for a Frenchman. 
When their fears had subsided they readily 
agreed to provide us with some food, and 
the horses were n.ade comfortable in a small 
stable and a good feed of grain set before 
them, Captain Brooke paying liberally for 
everything, 


Author of A Dold Climber,” ** Hunted through the Frozen Gecan," etc. ete. 


5 v so this is Siberia! Well, it looks 
1 just like a prison— don't it, Dick?“ 
" Prison, eh? To my mind it looks like 

the world before it was made!“ 

And. in truth, this comparison — though 
somewhat lrish in sound - was no inapt 
dennition of that weird, unearthly region 
where the eternal desolation of Northern 
Siberis sinks into the sail-less, voiceless 
solitudes of the Frozen Ocean. 

Nor is this ghostly panorama anywhere 
reijeved by the grand and rugged scenery 
which half redeems the dreariness of other 
perts of the Polar Seas. Here one looks in 
vain for the mighty precipices of the North 
Cape, or the glittering ice-peaks of Spitz- 
breen. So low and flat is the coast-line, so 
utterly of one colour are the sea and the 
shore, that it is hard to tell where one ends 
and the other begins. 

Far as the eye can reach, cxtends one end- 
less sheet of cold, sullen prey, like the 
shroud of this dead world. No tree, no 
shrub, breaks the ghastly sameness of the 
everlasting desers ; forthe limit of vegetation 
ha- long been left behind, and there is no 
piace cither for vegetable or human life in 
this great sspulchre of nature. Grey sky 
above. grey earth below, grey sea all around. 
An awful silence, a vast and gloomy desola- 
tion; & worll given over to death, not 
tecau-e life has ceased to exist there, but 
b^ ause it has never been. And, far beyond 
ail the midnight sun lies low and wearily 
upon the dim horizon, as if just sinking to 
rose no more. 

Such were our heroes’ first impressions of 
Siberia ; but even these were not brought home 
to them till they nud not only reached the 
new country, but had gone many miles into it. 

In fact, their first sight of Asia was an 
exact realisation of the old joke, There v 4a 
rething to see, and I saw it thorougkiy.’”’ 
So thick a mist overspread alike sea and 
land a» they neared the mouth of the Obi, 
that it was only by the most careful pilotage 
and the clos st study of the excellent Russian 
chart which their host carried along with him, 
thai they succeeded in getting into the estuary 


(Illustrated bu J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER IV.—UP A SIBERIAN RIVER. 


of the great river at all; and even when the 
mist began to clear away, the necessity of 
keeping right in the middle of the vast, gulf- 
like channel to escape the perilous shoais on 
each side—tozether with the lingering dimn- 
ness that still hovered along either bank — 
made the surrounding landscape very much 
like the famous “ View of Cologne Cathedral 
in the Dark." 

Little by little, the channel grew narrowcr 
and the weather brighter, as they kept on 


heading due south; but they did not really 


get a clear idea of their surroundings till the 
third dav—if such it could be called in a 
region where day and night had ceased to 
exist. In the meantime, howcver, they had 
no lack of employment, thanks to the swarm- 
ing mosquitos, which— as I know to my cost 
—are as plentiful all along the shores of the 
Polar Ocean, during the short-lived northern 
summer, as I have ever seen them on the 
Nile or the Ganges. Their persecution was 
hardly exaggerated in an impromptu parody 
of * So Early in the Morning," composed by 
Dick Avondale, who, like his guardian, was a 
bit of a poet: 


“The sky was grey, the water brown, 
And day and night were npsidedown, 
And the gnats kept scudding about like bricks, 
Till you couldn't draw breath without swal owing 
eix, 
As we got to Siberia, as we got to Siberia, 
As we got to Siberia, where summer's one Jong 
day 1" 


But even when the landscape did become 
plainly visible, it was the very reverse of 
cheerful. 

At this part of the Lower Obi, the recent 
melting of the snows, and the overtlow of the 
river caused by it, had flooded the low, flat 
country far and wide, and made it, for several 
miles on either side of the actnal stream, 
neither land nor water, but a bewildering and 
hideous mixture of both. The yacht seemed 
to be floating, not on a river, but on a vast, 
brown, slimy pond, the thick, greasy water 
of which looked just like coffee with a 
thought too much milk in it; and out of it 


stood up, every here and there, great masses 
of rotting reeds, and wide sheets of bare, 
festering mud, and tall tufis ef coarse prass, 
the rank, unwholesome green of which 
betrayed the fathomless depths of 
treacherous slime below. 

* Well," cried Dick,“ I said this place was 
like the world before it was made, but now it 
seems more like the world when the Flood 
was just beginning to dry up.“ 

“Twelve o'clock," said Fred, looking at 
his watch ; * but is it twelve in the day or 
twelve at night? — one never can tell here." 

"Oh, it's twelve in the day, right enough,” 
quoth Dick, with a glance through the sky- 
light, “for I see them beginning to lay the 
table for lunch.“ 

“ Well, come - that's something to go by,” 
cried Fred, with an air of relief, “for one 
don't have lunch at midnight, anxhow! 
'Pon my word, I can quite believe, now, that 
yarn of a fellow who took a lot of English 
fowls up here with him; and when they'd 
passed the line of perpetual daylizht, and 
the sun stayed up all night, the old cock 
began to look queer, and to lose his appetite, 
and to walk ebout restlessly, as if he had 
something on his mind, and to be always 
watching for the sun to set or rise, or do an- 
thing it ought to—till at last, one day about 
noon, he crew three or four times in à broken- 
hearted kind of way, and then jumped over-, 
bourd, as if it was no use for him to live any 
longer, if that sort of thing was to be allowed 
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to po on. 
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The moment lunch was over, the two enger 
boys flew on deck again, bent on seciny all 
they could of the great Siberian. river, 
against the stream of whieh the yacht made 
her way easily cnough ; for the small eleva- 
tion at which the Obi rises makes its current 
so slow and lan:zuid that, as Jack Beecheroft 
truly said,“ ve mun stare at 'un foive minutes 
afore 'ee can tell which way 'un be zooin' ! 

Dick was the first to get on. deck, and he 
was nt once heard to call out: 

„Hallo! I say, look herc- here's some- 
thing new [" 
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The flooded plain was now left behind— 
the river was flowing quietly between its 
banks, which were gradually becoming higher 
and firmer—and the “ something " at which 
Master Dick pointed was a cluster of grey 
dumplings of dried mud on the left bank, 
each with a hole in its top, from which oozed 
& thin curl of biue smoke. 


"That's what they call a town in these 
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out of holes in the ground, to the great delight 
of the boys. 

„ Do these fellows live under the earth, 
then?" asked Fred, staring with all his 
might at the Samoiedes, who were the first 
Siberian natives that he had yet seen. 

A good many of them do,” said the Earl, 
* because it’s their only way to keep warm ; 
and I’ve seen the Tartars in the Central- 


skin wraps, overlapping each other like the 
leaves of an artichoke, that they were barely 
able to waddle about. In a word, had two 
or three dozen bears suddenly come out on 
tle bank beside them, it would really have 
been hard to tell which was which. 

One and all showed signs of the greatest 
amazement at sight of the yacht, and their 
gestures and grimxces of wonder and alarm 
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parts," said Lord Wanderton, who had 
followed the boys on deck, “and it makes a 
fine figure on the map as Upper Obdorsk.’ 
Lower Obdorsk is a bit farther up the river, 
and gives itself great airs on the strength of 
having two more inhabitants than this place. 
See, here are some of the citizens coming out 
to have a look at us." 

In fact, a number of strange figures were 
seen crowdirg up to the bank, some creeping 
like bees out of a hole in the mud-hovels 
aforesaid (which served both for door and 
window), and others popping up, like rabbits, 


„Well, here it is.“ 


Asian deserts do the same thing for the very 
opposite reason—because it’s their only way 
to keep cool." * 

In truth, such underground dens were fit 
enough for creatures who looked far more 
like beasts than men. Their flat, brown, 
wide-mouthed faces were not inaptly defined 
by Dick as ‘ just like a penny with a hole in 
it"; and their ungainly figures, almost as 
broad as they were long, were so swathed in 

* Some of these underground dwellings, however, are 


(as I can bear witness) snug enough, though rather 
short of fresh air.—D. K. 
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were so extremely ludicrous, that the bows 
laughed till their sides ached. o 

“I daresay,” said Wanderton, “that some 
of these fellows have never seen a sh ip 
before; for none but Russian vessels ever 
pass this way, and very few even of (herz. 
Their ancestors, if I remember right, were 
just as much scared by the first Engli sh 
vessel that sailed up the White Sea, in the 
days of Edward vı., The worthy savages, 
who had never dreamed of such a terrible 
wonder as a 160-ton brig, took to their heels 
at once; and when the English sailors 


caught them up, they threw themselves at the 
captain’s feet, and begged him not tò kill 
them!“ 

„Maister Harry! be they things men? 
asked Jack Beecheroft's voice from behind, 
in a tone of mingled amazement and horror. 

" To be sure they are, Jack,“ said the Earl, 
smiling at his foster-brother's dismay—“ all 
of them, at least, that are not women and 
children." 

^ Well, if thee says it, it mun be true,” said 
Jack, eyeing the hobgoblins on the bank as a 
bear might eye a monkey; but I'se ne'er 
b'lieve that God created sitch bogeys as them. 
Belike, when He created man in His own 
image, the devil tried to mock him by creatin’ 
they things in his'n!" 

In fact, the spectacle was a very striking 
one, even apart from honest Jack's peculiar 
theory of evolution. Aboard the yacht were 
newspapers and photographs, electric bells 
and electric lights, and all the wonders of 
modern civilisation ; ashore were skin-clad 
savages in mud-burrows, living as their fore- 
fathers had lived in the days of the Roman 
Empire. It was the first century face to 
face with the nineteenth ! 

“Hurrah ! here's a bush!” cried Fred, a 
few hours later; we're getting down to the 
line of vegetation again at last! 

So they were, indeed. As they kept 
advancing southward, the river-banks (now 
visibly higher and steeper) were dotted with 
stray bushes, and then with clumps of thorn- 
scrub, every here and there. Next, stunted 
trees began to appear at long intervals, grow- 
ing moreand more frequent with every mile ; 
and by the time our heroes reached Sama- 
rovo—near which the Obi is joined by its 
great tributary, the Irtish—both banks were 
very fairly wooded. 

But the wooding, unluckily, did not confine 
itself to the banks. It invaded the river as 
well, for the Irtish is as thickly sown with 
bush-clad islets as the Congo itself ; and the 
yacht, skilfully handled as she was, had 
hard work to make her way through the 
seemingly endless maze. Not without 
several narrow escapes of running aground 
did they at length come in sight of a cluster 
of white buildings standing boldly out on 
the crest of a dark ridge far to the south, 
to which Wanderton (the only one of the 
party who had seen it before) pointed, and 
said: 


„There is Tobolsk for you at last ! ” 

And sure enough, about an hour later, 
they swept round the bold rocky headland 
beside which the Tobol pours itsclf into the 
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Irtish, and saw above them the glittering 
church-towers and painted houses of the 
famous city, once the capital of all Siberia, 
till Prince Gortchakoff, not many years ago, 
transferred the seat of government to its 
younger rival, Omsk, which lies some dis- 
tance to the south-east. 

The two lads were eager to land at once, 
and begin their inspection of the first Rus- 
sian town that they had seen; but they soon 
found that this was not so simple a matter 
as they thought. Ere anyone was allowed 
to go ashore, they had to receive the visit of 
the local officials, explain who they were, 
produce their passports (still as necessary as 
ever in any part of Russia), and get leave to 
disembark—all which took up a time that 
seemed endless to the impatience of the boy- 
travellers. 

But all was done at last, and as the party 
scrambled up the two hundred and twenty 
rickety wooden steps that led from the river 
to the Upper Town," the Earl told them a 
piece of good news that he had just learned 
from the Russian officers. 

* [ find that the river-steamer which is to 
take us on to Tomsk is expected at any 
moment, so we can go right on at once, 
instead of being kept here a day or two, as I 
feared. Now, boys, you’ve asked me once or 
twice about Nijni-Novgorod, where the great 
fair is held; well, here it is for you in 
miniature." 

In fact, the likeness was so marked that 
no one who had ever seen Nijni-Novgorod 
could fail to be struck with it. On one side, 
a broad, flat, dusty space, covered with a 
maze of narrow lanes, and rude log.huts, 
and plank warehouses, and tiny shops, and 
rough wooden piers. On the other, a high, 
bold ridge, crowned with the antique 
rampart of mouldering brickwork that 
girdled the citadel, above which rose the tall 
white towers and gilded cupolas of the 
cathedral; and, between the two, the wide, 
dark river. 

The boys were delighted with all they 
saw—the ancient walls and towers of the 
fortress. the quaint, half.eastern architec- 
ture of the great church, the shadowy, 
mysterious-looking monastery, and the 
main street of the Upper Town. This last 
was a straight, wide, dusty thoroughfare of 
the true Russian type, running between two 
rows of brightly painted wooden houses, 
each standing in the midst of a good-sized 
garden. 

In the courtyard of the bishop’s palace, 
the Earl showed them a large bronze bell 
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without a clapper, and told them that it was 
the famous “ bell of Ooglitch," which, having 
given the signal for the rising of 1591 
against the Czar Boris Godoonoff, was 
punished by being deprived of its tongue, 
publicly flogged, and exiled to Siberia; and 
as if all this were not enough, the poor bell 
was doomed to publish its own disgrace by 
an inscription engraved upon it, which told 
the whole story. 

* But you have another thing to see yet," 
said he, which ought to interest you still 
more." 

And, leading them up to a queer little 
attempt at a public garden— which consisted 
chiefly of a clump of dark firs with a wee 
pavilion-like restaurant in the middle—he 
showed them on a terrace at the far end of it à 
marble obelisk, with the simple inscription: 


“TO YERMAK, CONQUEROR OF SIBERIA, 
1581-1584." 


* Oho!” cried Fred, “I remember him; 
we were reading all about him the other 
day, in Amid Siberian Forests. So he lived 
here, did he?“ 

„Not here, but close by, in a Tartar town 
called Sibir. There’s nothing left of it now, 
but it gave to the whole country the name 
of Sibir or Siberia. Well, Russia has good 
cause to be proud of him, for hardly any 
other man would have had the pluck and 
energy to raise himself from a mere out- 
lawed captain of robbers (with a price set on 
his head) to be the greatest Russian of his 
time, to conquer with six hundred men a 
country almost as large as Russia itself then 
was, and to double at one stroke the 
dominions of the very Czar who had doomed 
him to die?!” 

The two boys were quite of the same 
opinion; and both inwardly regretted that 
modernised Siberia gave them no chance to 
“ conquer something too.” 

But all at once a distant curl of smoke, 
was seen rising above the broad, smooth river, 
at sight of which the Earl said quickly: 

„Here's the steamer coming at last, and 
I think we had better go down now, and get 
on board as soon as she comes in, for she 
won't stay more than three hours." 

They did so, and an hour later, Mr. 
Barnardine bade them a hearty farewell on 
the deck of the Russian steamer ; and then 
host and guests parted—the one to sail his 
yacht round Kamtchatka and home by 
Shanghai and Singapore, and the others to 
go—whither? Whither, indeed ? 

(To be continued.) 
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T you please, sir, the pump won't suck.” 

It was Anne Eliza who spoke, and 
she stood before me, red-faced and round- 
eyed, with her favourite look of astonishment 
assisted by a widely opened mouth. 

"My good girl,” I said, looking at her 
wonderingly, what do you mean?“ 

" ]t's harpus seven, sir, and I can't fill the 
kettle for breakfuss, and missus'll be down 
directly." 

"Yes; she was nearly dressed when I 
came down," I said; but what is it? Will 
not the pump go?” 

"No, sir. Joe's been a-pumping away 
uL 80 long, and he says it won't suck a 
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" Tut-tut-tut! There, tell the boy to go to 
the farm and borrow a long cart-rope.— No: 
lll go and tell him what to do.“ 


I went out into the red brick-paved yard, 
and caught sight of our odd boy kneeling 
down by the well with the two lids thrown 
back, amusing himself by dropping stones 
down into the echoing depths and listening 
to the hollow reverberations which followed. 

“That wil do, sir!" I cried severely. 
“Now, then, what's the matter with the 
pump?" 

„Won't suck, sir," replied the boy, looking 
guilty as he sprang to his feet. 

Have you been playing any of your antics 
with it ?"' I cried. 

“ Me, sir? No, sir; ain't touched it, sir.“ 

„Here, stand aside," I said sharply, and, 
taking hold of the handle of the great force 
pump fixed upon cross beams some thirty 
feet below the surface, I worked the long rod 
up and down a few times and convinced my- 


self that the leathers were worn out, before 
sending the staring lad to the farm close at 
hand to borrow a stout cart-rope. 

He soon came back, and, tying one end of 
the rope to the handle of a bucket, I was not 
long in sending the latter down the opening 
to the surface of the water and bringing up 
enough for breakfast purposes. 

As soon as the lad had returned from taking 
it to the kitchen I despatched him to the 
village plumber, who did odd painting and 
glazing jobs about the house, with a request 
that he would come and repair the pump 
bucket with its leather valves at once. 

The force pump had not been there many 
years, having succeeded the old heavy wind- 
lass of the draw-well with which water had 
been laboriously raised, und, now that the 
pump had gone wrong, I was quite ready to 
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agree with my wife in wondering how the 
people who lived there in the ante-pumping 
days could have managed without the con- 
venient arrangement, which not only raised 
water for surface use, but forced it to the cis- 
tern at the top of the house. 

Joe came back by the time breakfast was 
over with the announcement that old Jones 
would be up directly. 

* Directly " meant, we found, directly after 
dinner, and in the interim Anne Eliza— 
„Analyser,“ she called herself —had to make 
use of the rain water, receiving the severest 
instructions from my wife to strain it through 
muslin so as to get rid of all the little wiggle- 
wageles which swarmed in the tank. 

The well being deep, going down between 
fifty and sixty feet into the chalk, I felt 
rather suspicious about it and its possibilities 
as to containing so-called foul air, and in the 
course of the morning I called Sim Biges, our 
odd man and gardener, and drew him into 
the yard to question him on the subject ; hut 
no, he said, he'd never heerd as there was 
foul air in the well, and he didn't see how 
there could be, for the water wasn't foul a bit, 
but clear as cryshtal. 

However, as I aid know & smettering of 
chemistry and the dangers awaiting & work- 
man who went down a well containing a 
stratum of carbonic-acid gas lying on the 
surface of the water, I determined to test the 
well, making Joe stare with wonder and Sim 
Biggs scratch his head upon seeing me place 
a flèt candlestick at the bottom of the empty 
bucket, light it with a match, and then begin 
to lower it down the depths. 

* Wouldn't stable lanthorn be better if you 
wants to see the wucks, sir?" he asked. 

* don't want to see the works, my man," 
I said. I'm going to see if there's any foul 
air at the bottom." 

* Can't see air sir," he said, rather con- 
temptuously. 

* No," I replied, lowering away carefully. 
“IT do not want to see the air, only learn 
wnether it will put the light out." 

* Can't, sir,“ said Sim stolidly, „won't be 
wind enough to blow candle out down there.“ 

Wait and see, my man," I observed 
quietly, and Sim turned and gave the boy a 
wink, of which I just caught sight, and it 
scemed to me to say to the boy, * Governor's 
not right in his head." 

The bucket went steadily down, showing 
the regular rings of chalk stones which 
circled the works of the pump, kept steady 
by cross beams placed here and there, the 
candle light, which had been almost invisible 
in the strong sunshine, rapidly growing 
brighter as it descended into the gloom, till 
it sent out a halo of rays, showing clearly the 
rust upon the long pump rod and the peculiar 
durk stains everywhere disfiguring the walls. 

* Not much sign of foul air," I thought, as 
the bucket turned slowly as if it had been so 
much roast meas dependent from a bottle- 
jack, and getting nearer and nearer to the 
pump cylinder with its depending iron pipe 
which went down into the black water far 
below. 

But I altered my idea a few moments later, 
for just as the bottom of the bucket was about 
tv couple of feet above the cylinder the candle 
Within began to turn dim as if from distance, 
and as I let it down alittle lower the bright 
flame turned of a dirty yellow and blue, and 
was just on the point of going out, when I 
began to draw it up again, hand over hand, to 
see it revive at once and soon resume its 
former brightness. 

J repented the experiment, sending the 
bucket down quickly now till it bumped upon 
one of the cross beams and the candle went 
righ; out. 

"There," I said; „do you see that?” 

" Yes," said Sim; * knocked it out with 
the jar, sir." 
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„No, my lad,” I replied; “the light went 
out because it had passed into the foul gas 
collected below, and if it had been you lowered 
down instead of the burning candle, your 
light would have gone out." 

* Eh ?" said the man, and the boy stared. 

* Don't you understand, Sim?“ 

* Nay, sir; not me." 

„Well,“ I continued, “I should have 
thought you men in the country would have 
known more about foul air in wells than I do. 
But if I gave you a full explanation about 
oxygen gas in the atmosphere being a 
supporter of life and carbonic-acid gas- foul 
air, as they call it—being a destroyer of life, 
you wouldn’t be much the wiser.” 

* Not a bit, sir," said Sim cheerfully, and 
I turned to the boy, who was sharp enough 
for his years. 

„Well, Joe," I said, ** do you understand?“ 

“Ay!” said the boy, with a broad grin. 
„J know, sir." 

“Oh, you do, do you?” 

* To be sure I do, sir. You put the candle 
out through letting it down so fast. I could 
let it right down to the water without putting 
out the light." . 

“ Could you?" I said. “ Well, then, you 
shall try." 

I hauled the bucket to the top, carefully 
lit the candle again, and told the boy to take 
the rope. 

“Nox then,” I said; lower it down to 
the water." 

Joe grinned widely, winked at the gardener, 
and proceeded to let down the light, which 
was nearly in the dangerous stratum of gas 
when he looked slily up at me and went on 
lowering very steadily, as it turned dim, and 
then dimmer still. 

„There, you see," I said; ‘ it’s going out. 
Now haul it up, and you'll find it revive." 

But I was too late: the boy had gone on 
lowering a couple of fect, and the flame was 
extinct. 

“ There,” I said; now you see how foul 
the air is.” 

“ Nay," drawled the boy; that went out. 
sir, cause & drop o' water from the side 
spurted on to the wick. You let me try 
again." 

“ By all means," I said, as I wanted Sim 
to fully realise the danger ; for he was looking 
on with a supercilious smile, the vacant self- 
satisfied look of ignorance, Sim being one of 
those stubborn wiseaeres who believe that 
they know all that there isto know. In fuct, 
he was the noodle who called the boy a 
fool for declaring a fact that he had learned 
indoors and asserting that raisins were dried 
grapes. 

“Get out !” he cried. *' Raisins is plums. 
Don't they make plum pudden on 'em at 
Christmas?“ 

The bucket had been pulled to the surface 
again, and I re-lit the candle. 

* Now," I said, * what about the drop of 
water on the wick? You see it is quite dry. 
If it had been wet it would have sputtered.”’ 

Joe scratched his head and looked doubtful, 
but he lowered the candle again, and once 
more, some two or three feet above the pump 
cylinder, it went out again. 

Nov,“ I cried, what have you to say?“ 

Joe shook his head. 

"Its alarmin’, he said thoughtfully. 
“ But do you mean to say, sir, if I got a ladder 
and went down that well the foul air would 
kill me?” 

“I do, my lad,“ I replicd. 

Then it zs alarmin’, sir. But, I say," he 
cried, ‘“ how’s old Billy Jones going to get 
down to mend the pump, sir?“ 

“Oh, he'll know from experience," I said, 
"and he'll drive out the foul air. There, 
that will do now. Take in that candle and 
go on with your work. You, Simeon, close 
those lids.” 


This was done, and the long cart-rope 
coiled thereon, to lie there till the unpleasant- 
looking old mechanic came in the afternoon 
with his carpet-bag of tools slung over his 
shoulder by a hammer and iron bucketing rod. 

Come to mend the poomp, sir,” he grunted. 

"I am very glad," I said. “I expected 
you in the morning." 

“ Too mortal busy with other folks’ wuck, 
sir.— On'y wants noo leathers, I s’pose? ” 

“I expect so,” I repiied. It is some time 
since it was done.” 

“Five year, sir. I recomember; they got 
a man from the town. I.knowed it wouldn't 
last very long. They use such poor stuff.“ 

„Well, mind you use the best," I said; 
“and you'll have to take care, as the air in 
the well is very foul.“ 

Oh yes, I know all about that there, sir, 
said the man contemptuously. I've been 
in all the wells hereabouts. I know my wuck.'? 

“ Of course you do,“ I said, fecling rather 
disgusted by the man's off-handed, self- 
satisfied manner, and knowing from old 
experience that I was employing a bad work- 
man. 

Why? you will say. From the simple 
fact that as a general rule the man who begins 
by finding fault with the way in which his 
predecessor has performed his task will do it 
worse. 

“ I should advise you to try the well very 
carefully before you go down." 

The man grunted, and muttered something 
which sounded like, You can’t teach me my 
wuck," and I followed him to the yard, where 
both Joe and Sim were waiting. 

Here, you," he cried, “I shall want a 
lather.” 

“ All right, mate," said Sim. 
it. How long?" 

“ Bring the forty round," said the man. 

Here, you; pick up that there rope.“ 

Joe rushed at the rope and laid it aside. 

“You had better fetch the candle again, 
Joe," I said, and the pluniber stared, took 
out a tobacco-box, and titted a piece into his 
cheek, while I looked on in disgust as the two 
lids of the well were thrown back and the man 
gazed down into the great place; for it was 
great, being quite a dozen feet in diameter. 

The handle was clanked up and down, the 
rod bringing up air instead of water, and the 
plumber grunted something about, Ought to 
ha’ been done a couple o’ year ago," and then 
turned to Joe, who came hurrying back from 
the house with the candlestick and a box of 
matches, which he offered to our visitor. 

„Well,“ growled the man, “I don't want 
'em. I don’t smoke; I chew, boy.” 

“ To let down," said Joe eagerly. 
I light the candle ? " 

"Nay! I don’t want no candle to let 
down," growled the man. “I know every 
well for miles round. There's nothing to hurt 
down here." 

“Oh, aren't there just!" cried Joe. 
“You'll sce, I can tell yer. Candle goes out 
afore you knows where you are, and if you 
was to go down in the gash it'd put out your 
light too." 

" You seem to know all about it," cried 
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„Shall 


the man, with a grim look. Here, I say, 
have you got a grandmother ? ” 
“Two,” said the boy, staring. ‘ Father’s 


mother and mother’s mother as lives at 
Swanby.” 

„Then look ye here, my lad; just you go 
and teach 'em both how to suck eggs. Be 
off, and let's have no more o' your cheek." 

The boy turned and gave me a reproachful 
look which seemed to say, Look here, this all 
comes of what you pretended to know! 

Just then Sim came up with the long fruit 
ladder, which was set up between the two 
men and then lowered down through the 
opening til] the bottom round rested on one 
of the cross beams many feet below, and, 


after satisfying himself that it was quite firm, 
the plumber opened his carpet bag and took 
out a screw-hammer, prior to relieving him- 
self of his coat. 

Then I turned to him with —* Look here, 
Mr. Jones, you are surely not going down 
that well without first testing for foul air?“ 

"Eh?" he cried, turning upon ine with 
an offensive sture. 

I knew perfectly well that he had under- 
stood every word, but I repeated my question, 
and he drew himself up. 

* Look here, Mr. Scribe," he said; “ you're 
noo come to these parts, while I've wcrked 
here, man and boy, forty year.“ 

“May be," I said quietly; “but that is 
no proof thet you may not make mistakes. 
You are making one now. Ihave tested the 
well this morning.” 

“Ho! Have you, sir?" said the man 
ironically. “I thought you was a gent as 
wrote for the papers. I didn’t know you was 
in the trade.” 

I felt disposed to say. “ Pick up your tools 
and leave the premises," for Iam aman with 
a nasty, short, peppery temper, but I did not 
like to show it, neither did I wish to take & 
jobawny from the local tradesman. Moreover, 
a scene with the obstinate, self-satistied old 
ass meant having to send to the county 
town and wait perhaps for a week or two 
before the pump could be repaired. So I 
kept my temper, and said quietly — 

* I daresay this well is on a different level. 
Do as I say: lower the lighted candle, and 
you will see how dangerous it is.” 

* [ know my trade, sir," growled the man, 
“and I don't want vour job. I've got plenty 
of wuck waiting. I come here in a neigh- 
bourly way to oblige you." 

" Yes, yos, of course." I said, forcing a 
smile, and I'm much obliged to you." 

* You can send over to the town, sir, if 
you like." 

* But I don't like," I said, with & very 
nasty smile—one that was as cold as the 
ight that flushed from my eves was hot. 
* Now, don't let's dispute about such a trifle. 
Lower the candle down to oblige me, and 
see." 

I suppose my way was rather cool and 
masterful, for, after looking me full in the 
face for a few moments, he gave way, bent 
down over the bucket, placed the candlestick 
at the bottom, lit the candle, and made Joe 
grin. 

“Now, idt," he said sharply, “don’t 
stand staring there. Hand over that rope.“ 

Joe gave him the rope, and in a peculiar 
snatchy way the man made one end fast to 
the bucket handle, swung it over the gaping 
hollow, and began to lower it angrily down, 
while I.the gardener, and the boy stood round 
on the opposite side. 

Don't shut out all the light," snarled 
the man, in the most unreasonable 
way, for the simple fact was that tho 
licht required was from the candle, which 
was rapidly gliding down as the rope passed 
through the holder’s hands. 

I stood firm, paying no heed, but the 
ethers started back and stood away, till I 
utterel un ejaculation, when they closed up 
again to look down at the fast dimming light 
in the bottom of the bucket. 

There. you see," I suid, “the foul air is 
very dense.“ 

"* Tehah ! " ejaculated the plumber. “Call 
that dense? Nothing. All goas soon as I 
lez nto walk about in it. Nothing to mind 
there.” 

"Len vou don't think it dangerous?“ I 
raid wonderingly, as I began to feel that I 
Ras Men-uring my inexperience against the 
man's knowledge. 

“Tehsh!’’? he repented. “Not a bit. 
Think I'd risk it if it was? That there stuff’s 
beavy, and allus sinks tothe bottom. You 
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can walk about in it, so long as you're in 
your depth, like as if it was water.” 

“ Yes, of course," I said, as I recalled how 
one could perform the experiinent of pouring 
carbonic-acid gas out of one tumbler into 
another, when, if a scrap of wax candle is set 
burning in the bottom of the empty tumbler, 
the gas will flow in like so much water aud 
put out the light. Well, I am not going to 
set up my experience against yours," I con- 
tinued, as I noted that the bucket vas set in 
motion so as to swing round and round, 
evidently to stir up the unwholesome gas and 
make it mix with the wholesomc. 

“ There,” he grumbled, after a few swings 
round,“ there's nothing to hurt now,” and he 
began to haul up quickly. 

“You had better test it again," I said. 

“ Nay, that's been tested enough,” he said, 
“what with you trying it, and then me. It 
wouldn't hurt a baby." 

I said no more for the moment, feeling as 
I did that in all probability he was right, and 
I waited now till he had drawn up the rope 
and unfastened it. 

^ Shall I light the candle again, sir?“ said 
Joe. 

* Nay. It'll be light enough down there,” 
snid our friend. “I can see," and he picked 
up the tools he required once more. 

“Stopa moment,“ I said sharply. 

„What's the matter now?“ 

“You are surely not going down that 
ladder without a rope round your waist 2? 

„ Wha-a-a-8-t! " he roared. ‘Do you 
take me for a baby in leading-strings, or a 
schoolboy going to learn to swim?" 

"I take you for a very obstinate man," I 
said warmly. It would be madness for you 
to go down without being secured by a rope." 

„All right, then, I'm going to be mad," he 
growled, and no wonder after what's been 
going on here. Why, it'd make a doctor 
mad, let alone a ornery man." 

„And a plumber," I said to myself. Then 
aloud, while Joe stood listening open- 
inouthed: * Now look here, my good man, 
you may be prepared to risk your life, and 
for aught I know very careless as to 
whether you lose it or not, but I have a 
character to keep up for consistency, and as 
the tenant of this house I have several objec- 
tions to your being drowned in my well." 

“Drowned in your well! Tchuh!" 

“Yes, drowned in my well; for it would 
be very unpleasant. There would be all the 
trouble of getting your body out, and fetch. 
ing doctors to try for an hour to bring you to 
life again. Then there would be the inquest 
and the trouble with your relatives, and, in 
addition, the difficulty of finding another 
house that I should like, and the moving.” 

* What's that got to do with it? ’’ growled 
the plumber. If I'm drowned there you 
needn't leave.” 

“Oh yes, I need. Who is going to drink 
any of that water again? Why, I shouldn't 
be & bit surprised if silly people were to 
declare afterwards that the place was 
haunted by a plumber who was drowned be. 
cause he was too obstinate to put a rope 
round his waist before he went down the 
well. So now, then, if you please," I said, as 
firmly as I could, you will put the end of 
that rope round your waist, knot it tightly, 
and then we'il have the other end bound 
round the top of the pump. If the air over- 
comes you, then we can haul you out." 

The old fellow literally glared at me, and 
stood with his hands clenched. 

“You do not go down the well without 
that safeguard," I said sternly. 

“ Then ” he began angrily; but he 
stopped short, for I had taken hold of the long 
rope, made a loop, and dropped it over his 
head. 

“Now, then," I said, " pass your hands 
and arms through.“ 
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He obeyed mc, breathing hard the while, 
and then stood with the rope about his chest. 

“There,” I said quietly; “that will not 
interfere with your working, and I hope 
now that you sce how foolish your opposition 
was.” 

He uttered a grunt and, tools in hand, 
stepped on to the ladder to begin to descend, 
while I let the rope pass threugh my hands. 
bidding the gardener take hol too in case of 
there being a slip, as Iwatched him anxiously 
till he reached the cross beams and stood 
upright examining the pump cylinder and 
the screws that he had to turn. 

“Feel anything of the bad air?” 

" Na-2-u-y ! " he replied, in quite a snarl, 
and began rattling the serew-hummer and 
spanner, working snatchily and angrily, 
while, feeling that perhaps after all I had 
been too punctilious, I busied myself in 
having & portion of the ample rope twisted 
round the pump, leaving just suflicient slack 
for the man to be unfettered in his work, 
and gave the free portion to the gardener. 

„Hold that tightly," I said, “and don't 
let it go out of your hands on any considera- 
tion.“ 

Sim grinned at meas if it was all a very 
good joke, aud just then I heard my name 
called, and saw my wife beckoning to me 
from the garden door. 

"Coming," I shouted, and then to the 
gardener, “ You understand: keep tight hold 
of that rope.” 

Sim nodded and hung away from the 
pump, while a glance down the well showed 
me the plumber using his spanner 
vigorously, and loosening the screws that 
held on the top of the pump barrel. 

* All right?“ I shouted. 

“Yes!” came up, in a surly growl, and 
after a glance nt Joe, who was on his knees 
watching and evidently following the 
proceedings with boy-like interest, 1 hurried 
into the house. 

My wife wanted some instructions nbout a 
letter she was writing for me, and ] was just 
in the middle of these when there was a 
quick step, and, to use a familinr saying, my 
heart leaped to my mouth, for it was the 
boy Joc, who had hurried in to bear horrible 
news, as I anticipated ; but his grinning face 
swept the iden of danger away. 

"What is it? Why have you come?” I 
said. 

« He've took it off, sir.“ 

„What!“ I cried. 

* Ast Sim if you was gone in, and as soon 
as Sim says you was up at the house, he slips 
out of the rope, sir, and hangs the loop on 
the pump." 

“The old scoundrel!” I cried angrily. 

„Here, write what you like," I said to my 
wife as I ran out into the yard, followed 
by the grinning boy, and vowing to my- 
self that the man should not finish the 
job. 
i To my utter disgust, as I hurried across 
the vard, there stood Sim as I had left hin, 
holding on to the rope with both hands. bui 
with his position a little changed so thut he 
could look down the well and waich the 
plumber, who was working away busily 
enough, taking out copper screws and placing 
them in his jacket pocket, quite free of the 
rope, the loop, as the boy had said, hanging 
loosely on one of the guides of the Jong 
pump rod. 

“You idiot!" was on my lips, as I 
glanced again at the gardener, who 
evidently consi lered that he was fuily carry- 
ing out his orders to hold on to the rope, 
troubling himself in no wise about its being 
detached from the man he was to protect. 

By this time I was pretty hot with 
annoyance, and my first intent was to give 
the gardener a piece of my mind. But I 
refraincd, feeling as I did that I had better 
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devote myself to getting the plumber up out 
of the well. 

Then a happy thought came. 

“ Beer!” I said to myself; and once I 
get him up he doesn't go down again." 

With the full intention of speaking in the 
most luring tones, I leaned over the opening, 
and, as I did so, I saw the man pocket a 
screw and then, spanner in hand, go upon 
his knees, hold on with one hand and reach 
down below the foot of the ladder to loosen 
another screw. 

Plosh ! came up the next instant, for the 
iron tool had slipped from the poor fellow's 
nerveless hand to go into the water, and 
directly after a cry of horror escaped from 
my lips as I saw his head go lower, his back 
seeming to grow relaxed, and he softly dived 
down into the dark depths of the well, 
leaving the cross beams bare. 

I listened —feeling quite stunned—for the 
tremendous splash; but it did not come, 
only a dull heavy thud, and as a film passed 
from before my eyes I made out that the 
unfortunate man was hanging face down- 
ward across another of the cross beams, one 
of those which held the bottom of the iron 
suction pipe in its place, while his hands and 
feet were just touching the disturbed and 
glistening water. 

“Oh!” cried Joe wildly, in his broken 
boyish voice; '*he'll go out like the candle 
did! Oh,sir,let me down to fetch him out."' 

The boy's words brought me to myself, 
and I turned sharply on the idiotic gardener, 
who was still holding the rope, and reached 
over to get a better view down the well. 

„Out of the way!” I roared now, and he 
stared at me vacantly, as I stood trying hard 
in those brief moments to think out some 
sensible way of procedure to save the poor 
wretch's life. 

“Here!” I shouted, undo that rope, 
Joe." 

“ Yes, sir," cried the boy excitedly, and he 
went at the gardener like a retriever dog for 
a sheep, thrusting him aside and loosening 
the rope from where it was twisted. 

* You'll tie it tight round me, sir?” he 
panted, and you'll pull me up again. 
Don't—don't —" he half whimpered hysteri- 
cally “ don't you trust Sim." 

* No, Joe," I said hoarsely ; ['m going 
to trust you. I'm going down myself." 

"Oh, sir!" gasped the boy. Here's 
missus." 

“Hah!” I cried joyously; and she'll 
help." 

“ What is the matter, Fred?“ cried my 
wife, hurrying up. 

" Man down the well" I panted. 
get hini up." 

I said nothing about the foul air, and she 
had no idea of the full extent of the danger. 

"Be calm," I continued, and help the 
man and boy as I direct.“ 

"Yes, denar," she said, with her voice 
quivering, and stood ready to obey. 

„Now, Joe," I said, lower down that 
loop till it rests loosely on the man's back. 
Then twist the rest round the pump." 

* Yes, sir," cried the boy hoarsely, and he 
began to play his part cleverly enough, 
while I seized hold of the gardener and gave 
him a fierce shake. 

“Rouse up, man!” I cried. —** Now, Nelly,“ 
I said to my wife, as soon as I'm down 
there by the pump works, see that Jim lifts 
the ladder a little. I'm going to lower it 
down to where that man is hanging." 

“ Yes, yes, I see,” she cried. 

The next moment I was inside the well, 
with my legs round the sides of the ladder, 
and sliding fast down to the great cross 
beams, with a horrible chill coming over me 
and the feeling gripping me by the throat 
that I was gliding down into that awful in- 
visible fluid whose respiration meant a fecl- 
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ing of drowsiness, a relaxation of all nerve 
and muscle, and then death. 

It was all momentary, and then I was 
myself again, standing by the pump and 
looking down, breathing, too, steadily and 
well, and feeling that the foul air did not 
reach up in all probability much above my 
ankles, for the man had not been affected 
till he bent low down. 

My brain was never clearer, my power of 
thinking more intense. I grasped what was 
to be done, but whether I could do it was 
another thing; but, muttering a fervent 
prayer for help, I prepared to try. 

„Now, then, lift!" I shouted up the 
well, and the ladder was jerked up a few feet 
so suddenly that if I had not caught at the 
pump rod I must have lost my balance. 

“ Steady I- Stop! — I shouted. “ Now 
leave it to me.“ 

I took hold of the bottom of the ladder 
and held it clear, and then let it glide down, 
one side rasping the beam, the top scraping 
the brown chalk walls. 

I only had to lower it some eighteen feet, 
and then guided the bottom so that the 
lowest rung was upon the cross beam over 
which the man hung more than lay with the 
loop and a couple of yards of rope plainly 
seen. 

Then I stood fast with my hand upon 
the ladder, forced in spite of the danger of 
delay to give a few seconds to thought. 

„Can I do it ?—can Ido it? kept thump- 
ing like a henvy pulsation in my brain. Then 
another thought nearly unnerved me, for I 
had glanced upward at tho light and seen, like 
& silhouette against the bright sky, the head 
of my young wife. 

* T will do it ! " I groaned, for I felt that it 
was possible, and I knew how. All that it 
wanted was nerve and determination. 

“I will do it!“ I said again, and then, with 
every nerve and muscle feeling as if of steel, 
I stood up to my full height, not daring to 
raise my eyes, but breathing hard with my 
face towards the sky, drawing in long deep 
breaths of clear, cold, soft air, and expelling it 
as if burning hot. It was only four or five 
times, and my last draught filled my lungs to 
the fullest extent. ThenI grasped the ladder, 
flung my legs round it, glided down in an 
instant or two, holding my breath firmly, 
knowing as I did that I was descending low 
into the fatal asphyxiating gas. 

I touched the beam the man lay on with 
one hand, caught up the loop, bent as low as 
I could, and at the first effort felt that I was 
touching the water, but at the same time 
that the stiffened loop was urged out and 
went over the poor wretch's drooping arms, 
and from them over his head and shoulders. 

There was only time to make that one big 
swoop, and it was successful. 

The next moment, holding the rope 
tightened, I was climbing the ladder, with 
my heart feeling as if it was bursting and a 
horrible, strangling, suffocating feeling at my 
throat. 

Then I was acting mechanically, for my 
power to think was nearly gone. But I was 
clinging to the ladder with my head above 
the barrel of the pump when I expelled the 
exhausted air from my breast and then stood 
panting horribly, with my heart labouring as 
it had never toiled before. 

The first thing I heard clearly above the 
frightful singing that had attacked my ears 
was Joe's shrill, half-broken voice : 

“ Shall we pull, sir? Shall we pull?” 

I could only answer with & gasp, but the 
next moment came down, hollow and echoing, 
another voice: 

“ Oh, Fred, Fred, pray, pray speak!“ 

“Yes: haul away ! " I literally yelled, and 
then I stood fast, holding on by the ladder 
and seeing as in a dream thc dark figure of 
the man I had run such risks to save slowly 


rising and turning round and round, 
making my head seem to grow giddy ; but it 
came up level with me, and then rose higher, 
passed me, and I tried to press myself closer 
to the ladder, attacked as I was by & horrible 
fear that the poor wretch would slip from the 
rope and strike me down into the horrible 
depths below. 
But the constant turning as he rose served 
to tighten the loop, and after what seemed 
to be & terrible space of time, the light was 
partly shut out. There was a scuffling sound. 
the sunshine shone down clearly again, and 
I heard Joe yell- - 
*" Hooray!” 
The rest seemed dreamy, but I have some 
recollection of hearing my wife's voice giving 
orders for the rope to be lowered, and then 
her voice coming echoing and whispering 
down, imploring me to fasten the lowered 
rope. 
I suppose I did as I was told, for I re- 
member seeing the ladder go up with the light 
shining on the rungs, and that it danced 
about a bit before the bottom settled against 
the works of the pump; but I have no re- 
collection of what I did in the way of climb- 
ing up to the broad daylight again, for, as 
soon as I stood on the red bricks, I fainted 
dead away, and that made a great deal of my 
adventure seem afterwards dim and confused. 
The first words I heard then were uttered 
by Joe, and they were: 
^ I shan't wait for the saddle, mum. Bell 
knows me, and we'll gallop all the wav.“ 
Bell, our little cob, galloped as he had 
never galloped before, with the result 
that the doctor was fetched from the neigh- 
bouring village four miles off. Fortunately 
he was at home and came at once, to find 
me myself again, striving with my wife to 
restore what proved to be suspended anima- 
tion, for the professional visitor continued the 
task, and the man recovered. 
"But it was more than he deserved, 
Scribe,” said the doctor to us, a month later, 
when his patient was just beginning to get 
about again, and he ought to be pretty 
grateful to you and your wife, as no doubt he 
will. Why, he ought to do your odd jobs 
gratis for the rest of his life. He can afford 
it well.“ 
“I’m not going to give him the chance to 
repair our pump again," I said. 
"No, I don't think I would," said the 
doctor, laughing; but, my word, my dear 
sir, you must have a wonderful capacity of 
lungs to have held out as you did. You 
ought to practise diving.“ 
No, doctor," said my wife sharply; my 
husband is going to do nothing of the sort." 
„Quite right, my dear, I said. ‘I really 
don’t think I will.” 
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HE school was disappointed. 

It expected Lord Dick, as the famous 
British soldier was called right across the 
British Empire, to come in his cocked hat, 
scarlet and gold braid, booted and spurred 
x nd with a sword to his side half as long as 
himself. At least, thirty-five out of the 
forty boys did. 

Instead of that, at five minutes past 
twelve, a tawny little chap on a long-tailed 
chestnut pulled up at the playground gate— 
& tawny little chap in soiled tweeds and a 
deerstalker, and, sticking an eyeglass in his 
right eye, watched the fellows at play for a 
minute or two, with a grin on his lips which 
soon irritated Burroughs, as well as others. 

Burroughs slouched towards the gate. 

“Do you happen to want anything?” he 
asked, in a tone that added quite plainly, 
" because if you do you can go somewhere 
else for it." 

* Nothing, thank you, my lad," said the 
horseman. 

“« Oh,” observed Burroughs, that's a good 
job. You've got plenty of time then to crop 
your gee's tail." 

Samso and Pinch joined Burroughs in his 
little laugh. 

So did the horseman, a fact which rather 
annoyed Burroughs. 

„And look here, old chap," Burroughs 
continued, * you'd better not loaf here, for 
we're expecting no end of a big gun to 
dinner. He'll be up. with his staff and all 
that, directly, and —-that horse’s tail of yours 
blocks the way.“ 

Edward Wesseling, alias Miss Nancy, also 
joined Burroughs at the gate. 

" Don't be such an ass!" he whispered, 
audibly for all four. 

This quite diverted Burroughs’ energy. 

„Well, what next ! " he exclaimed, turning 
upon Wesseling. Here's soft Nancy getting 
in his oar. Allow me, sir, to introduce to 
you the fool of the school — Miss Nancy 
Wesseling." 

The horseman no longer smiled. He 
dropped his eyeglass and shook his head, 
with a sudden expression of such reproof that 
even Burroughs felt it when he saw it. 

* Bad form, my boy, bad form ! ” he said. 
It takes a wiser person than you, I fancy, 
to say who is and who isn't a fool. What's 
your real name, my lad?“ 

This to Wesseling. who blushed and 
seemed about to turn away. 

“I don't see that it matters, sir," he said. 
* Tt amuses them, and J don't mind it." 

Suddenly the rider dismounted, in 
splendid style, and the smile carne again to 
his lips as he looked over the heads of the 
boys. Though not tall for a man, he could 
do that. And scattering them, as it were, 
before him, Dr. Losseter, the Principal of 
Carlow House, ran, actually ran, to the gate, 
with a beaming face. 

“ Open it, Burroughs, this moment!“ he 
cried. And then, My dear General, this is 
indeed a proud day for Carlow House!" 

The horseman looked as happy as the 
schoolmaster. 

"Good morning, Dr. Losseter," he said, 
extending his hand. “You see I have 
already made friends with & few of your 
young hopefuls. I hope Im not em- 
barrassingly early. I wanted to see the old 
place unolfiicially, so to speak. That hedge 
there is pretty much what it was five-and- 
thirty years ago—& rare good place for 
catapult forks— my word it was 1" 
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LORD DICK: HARE. 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By C. EpwARDES, 


The four boys were astonished ; Wesseling 
least of the four. 

Burroughs held the gate open with both 
hands, and felt as if he would rather like to 
be buried on the spot. 

So this was Lord Dick, and he (Burroughs) 
had chaffed him just as if he were a farm 
labourer— worse than chatfed indeed ! 

But with a blithe nod to the four and a 
gentle pull at Burroughs! more convenient 
ear, Lord Dick passed into the playground, 
leading his horse by the bridle. He looked 
at Wesseling with some interest, nodded 
right and left to the other boys, who began 
to Hurrah " him, and so disappeared in 
the direction of the house gardens. In his 
walk, he was the declared soldier. 

“ Well, I have been an idiot ! " wailed Bur- 
roughs, and the rest, when they heard the 
particulars, fully agreed with him. They 
called him worse names, too, for certain of 
them doubted if his lordship would trouble 
to demand a half-holiday for them after such 
a reception. 

But they little knew Lord Dick. He not 
only settled the  half-holiday business 
promptly, but made Dr. Losseter air as 
splendid a proposal as ever enchanted the 
school. 

„As an old boy,“ said the Principal, rising 
after dinner, our heroic guest wishes to 
share your pastimes this afternoon. Hare 
and hounds, he assures me, was his favourite 
sport when he, too, was at Carlow House, 
under Mr. Meade, of whom some of you will 
have heard.“ 

„Forgive me, my dear sir,“ said Lord 
Dick himself, rising. Suppose J tell 'em 
my idea?" 

" Hear, hear," cried Burroughs, tactless 
as usual. , 

* First of all, lads, should you like a paper 
chase?” asked the General. 

Cries of “Yes, sir," “ Yes, my Lord," 
and “ Rather," left him no doubt on the 
subject. 

“All right, then; I'll be the hare. Stop 
a bit. Don't all grin like that. The hare 
will be mounted, if you please; I'l not go 
too fast, that I']] promise you. But I mean 
to lead you & dance, for I remember every 
inch of the country. Eh, sir?" This to 
Dr. Losseter, whose head assented cheer- 
fully. 

** Then," said Lord Dick, “ the sooner they 
get some scent ready, the sooner I'll be off; 
and I warn you all that I was the smartest 
hare of my time when I was here. Its 
good tricky training for a soldier, I can tell 

ou." 

After which they all adjourned from the 
dining-hall in great spirits. The school's 
initial disappointment had vanished com- 
pletely; Lord Dick was voted an astonish- 
ing old trump. 

The hare rode forth, grinning like anyone 
in the school, with a goodly saddle-bug of torn 
paper at his side. 

“ You must give me twenty minutes’ grace 
for my digestion," he said to the boys, who, 
in their heliotrope-and-white jerseys, were 
ready to hunt him at once. “I'm a March 
hare, you know, and therefore, though tough, 
not so young as I was." 

“ Hear, hear, sir," exclaimed that imbecile 
Burroughs. 

Lord Dick thanked Burroughs pointedly, 
adding, *I hope you won't run with your 
tongue out, my boy, or else you'll not be in 
&t the death. Never mind," he continued, 


marking a crestfallen look on Burroughs’ 
face at this publie take-down. Better to 
do that than run with your tail between your 
legs, like some dogs—ay, and some men that 
I've seen." 

He rammed the deerstalker on to his head 
and trotted towards the gate. A dozen boys 
rushed to open this. 

“Don’t worry," he shouted, and, brisken- 
ing his pace, he rose to it and cleared it 
neatly; then, with a wave of his hand, he 
vanished in the lane and made his first cast 
of scent. 

It was a June afternoon, with enough 
white cloudlets to temper the sun's heat. 
Very soon Lord Dick was engrossed with his 
memories. 

"The same old gorse,” he murmured, 
“and the pines not grown a foot. There's 
the pond, too, just as brown as it was when 
Skipton chucked me into it; mud as deep as 
it used to be, I'll be bound." 

He trotted across Westcote Common by 
the road, and at the farther end couldn’t 
help jumping off for a minute to ask about 
Mother Day. The tuck shop seemed to have 
the very same bottles of sweets and ginger- 
bread shapes in its window that he remem- 
bered nearly forty years ago. 

* Sure and she’s been dead longer than I 
can tell," he was informed. 

Then, with a shrug and a “ Thank you—I 
was afraid so," Lord Dick returned to his 
horse; and now he acted the hare in good 
earnest. He nudged the gee into something 
faster than a trot and took the lane to the 
left. 'There used to be some capital nut- 
woods two miles down the lane, and he 
wondered if the same camp of extremely 
disreputable gipsies continued to hang out 
in that nook where the woods formed a sunny 
little amphitheatre of meadow dipping to the 
stream. Anyhow, it would make a capital 
straight run for the boys. 

* Ah, the fun we used to have here! " he 
exclaimed as Filbert Hollow came in sight. 

A dilapidated cottage stood near the water- 
side. He passed it, scattering scent among 
the nettles of its garden, leaped a broken 
stile to the right and seemed about to clear 
the stream also. But though he dropped 
scent to the very waterside, he went no 
farther; retraced his steps indeed, chuckling 
to himself. 

„Must give 'em a bit of false," he said. 

Back to the lane, he dismounted, and, 
hitching the horse to the garden fence, began 
to descend into a sandstone quarry, where 
St. Oswald’s Well had been famous in his 
day. And here, all at once, ended the career 
of the most memorable of all the hares of 
Carlow House. 

A couple of yellow-faced rascals had eyed 
the general’s horse from their lair in the 
wood. Seeing it thus at their mercy, they 
decided to risk a good deal to vet hold of it. 
Lord Dick was helpless in the hollow: a 
well-aimed brickbat brought him to the 
ground ard he lay as if he were dead. 

Then, very quickly, the two rascals tied 
his hands and feet and carried him into tho 
deserted cottage. They lugged him into the 
attic under the thatch and there they left 
him. 

Another three minutes and the horse's tail 
was docked, saddle, bridle, and all the rest 
of its equipment were removed and hidden 
among the bracken, and away they went by 
& rough track which even Lord Dick would 
not have cared to ride unless he were obliged, 


* If the bloke will only lie still till sunset,“ 
said one of them, we'll be allright and an 
easy tenner a piece better off." 

That's so, Isaac," said the other: “ but 
we should have knocked him sillier still, and 
what he wanted with that cut paper stuff 
beats me.” 

And now, with a rush and a very fair 
amount of “ tongue,” the hounds came down 
the lane into Filbert Hollow. 

Oh, I say, hard lines," cried the leader, 
one Briscoe; he's jumped the brook.” 


“ We'll have to wade it, then, that's all,“ 


said Burroughs. 

And wade it they did, every one of the 
thirty-two who were still in the hunt. Some 
of them didn't care for the job the small 
fry got in waist deep— but no one shirked it, 
and aíterwards up the bank beyond they 
went, searching for the trail. This of course 
failed them. They spread out, but to no pur- 
pose. Thenit flashed across them that Lord 
Dick had diddled them ; meant them to get 
a wetting and lose ground. 

A jolly fine sell, I call it!” said Burroughs, 
who then again jumped into the brook with 
a splash, followed by the others. 

This time they made up the lane by which 
Lord Dick had intended to proceed. Still no 
scent ! 

Grumbling now set in for a season. They 
were not used at Carlow House to such 
steeple-chasing incidents in their calm little 
spins across country. 

We ſ must hark back," said Briscoe, “and 
try Deadman's Crossing." 

It was generally agreed that Lord Dick 
had been frightfully cunning, had ridden 
fast to the Hollow, then doubled back and 
taken to the field path with the above com- 
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forting name, which worked round in the 
direetion of the school. 

“ All here?" gasped Burroughs, when 
they were at the head of the lane again. 
They were two or three more short, however. 
“That wretched Miss Nancy’s chucked it, 
bothered if he hasn't," Burroughs exclaimed, 
as if he were personally aggrieved. 

One of the kids remarked that he had 
seen him messing with a cow's tail. 

“I yelled to him," he said, “ but he 
didn’t pay the least attention.” 

So likely, for you," said another slightly 
larger kid. 

“Tally ho! No more bothering, or he'll 
be home first,’’ cried Briscoe, and again the 
hounds went off at a dash, as if the scent 
was under their noses. 

Once again, however, they were baffled, 
and once again they returned to the lane, 
latterly retracing their steps all the way 
tothecommon. By this time they were pretty 
sick of the hare, and even dared to call him 
a fraud. They could learn nothing fresh 
from the cottagers, and so home they went, 
briskly still, to see if they could catch Lord 
Dick returning by Lightning Oak, the con- 
tinuation of the Deadman Crossing route to 
school. 

To tell the solemn truth, they did not 
know what to think when they found that 
they had beaten the hare without catching him. 

Dr. Losseter said “ Bless me!“ two or 
three times, and Mr. Hayman and Mr. Birch, 
the assistant masters, put their heads to- 
gether to get an explanation of the general’s 
tactics, but they failed to satisfy themselves 
or anyone else. 

Roll call showed that no one was missing 
except Wesseling. 
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“... Ro full of shapes ia fancy, We 9 
That it alone is high—fantastical.” 


Twelfth Night, 


N° great skill and but little practice is 
required for the fascinating art of 
tearing antimacassars from newspapers. 
This entertaining pastime is a wholly 
inexpensive one, and is most easily acquired ; 
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“ Lout!” murmurcd Burroughs. “ He'll 
get all our runs knocked on the head.” 

After this, they had nothing to do but 
wait patiently for Lord Dick and Miss Nancy. 

And the best of it was that they hadn't to 
wait long, for scarcely had they got out of 
their jerseys when these two entered the 
playground together. Lord Dick with a ban- 
daged head and a smile. 

And these were Lord Dick's first words to 
Dr. Losseter as he he!d Wesseling by the 
shoulder : 

“ You’ve got a sharp Jad here, sir - a boy 
with real good stuff in him! If he hadn't 
put two and two together, I'd still be lying 
tied up in that flea-ridden hole. ile found 
my horse's tail, sir, or the best pari of it, and 
then the saddle and things. And that's no: 
all. When he'd chatted about it with a farm 
labourer, who happened to meet two fellows 
on a barebacked horse, he guessed I'd fallen 
among thieves and returned to unearth me. 
I've got a whacking big headache, as we used 
to say, but we've put the police on their 
track, haven't we, Wesseling? ” 

Miss Nancy replied “ Yes, sir," very 
modestly, and with equal modesty he hurried 
off to his dormitory. 

The school was flabbergasted when it 
realised what had happened to their hare 
and what wisdom Wesseling had shown in 
tracking him to the thatch. 

A few days later, however, Lord Dick again 
rode over to Carlow House and presented 
Wesseling with a gold watch. He said the 
watch wasn't near the value of his horse, 
which he had recovered, and that therefore 
he felt rather mean about it; but he hoped 
Wesseling would acccpt his friendship as 
well as the watch. 


By Lovis NIKOLA, 


Author of “ Lightning Paper Folding," Te B. O. F. Magician," e c. 


indeed, so easily, that the reader, after a perusal 
of the description, should at once be able to 
execute the same with an effective alacrity. 
All that is required is a sheet of newspaper, 
and the average number of fingers. 
By a sheet of newspaper may be under. 
stood either a single or a double sheet; but 


the former, perhaps, is better, at any rate 


for first trials. The larger size is by com- 
parison a trifle unmanageable. 

Take your half news-sheet, then, and double 
it on its shorter axis— i.e. fold it along the 
line Au (fig. 1). Again double the paper, this 
time folding on the line a—s (fig. 2). I might 
have said at the outset, ** Fold the paper into 


four," and it would probably have been 
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gufficiently explicit. I do not know whether 
such an injunotion could reasonably have 


Tye Daily Ceaser. 


a — m ee oe ew ee — — 


Fic. 1. 


a 


Fic. 2. 


been taken any other way. I don’t think it 
could. But there are some lads who, by an 
unfortunate knack, will always fall into the 


Fic, 4. 


wrong interpretation, if by any chance there 
is a way open. 
IIaving preceeded safely thus far, fold the 
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paper radially from the central point 4 (fig. 3) 


into three, along the dotted lines A- B and 


Fra. 5. 


A—C. The first fold is shown in fig. 4; the 
second in fig. 5. If the paper vere opened 
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out at this stage, the creases would present 
the appearance shown in fig. 6. 

Now proceed to tear out a pattern in the 
way indicated by the dotted lines of the last 


FIG. 7. 


preceding figure, and the onefollowing. First 
tear the border line, A (fig. 5); then, follow. 


ing fig. 7, tear the circle segment, 4, from 
the centre; theslit, B; the half-heart,c; the 


small half.circle, n; the half-pear, E; the 
half-trefoil, r; and finally the circle, o. To 
accomplish the latter, the paper must be 
partially doubled together in the direction of 
the dotted line L—L. 

A segment of a repeating design has now 
been formed (fig. 8), and on opening out the 
paper, the beauty and regularity of the result 
(having regurd to the small amount of trouble 
expended to obtain it) will probably be a 
surprise (see fig. 9). 

By varying the folds of the paper and the 
positions, shapes, and sizes of the holes torn 
therein, an infinite variety of patterns is 
obtainable. Bear in mind that the circles, 
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diamonds, half-moons, stars, and other avail- 
able forms torn in the folded paper represent 
one segment of a circular design, which will 
be accurately repeated all round when the 
paper is opened out. 

The remaining examples show variations 
from the original simpledesign. To produce 
fig. 11, fold the paper into four, as before, but 
at that point, instead of folding radially into 
three, as in fig. 3, fold into four. Then tear 
or cut with scissors according to fig. 10. 

Fig. 13 was cut with scissors. The paper 
was first folded into four; then, instead of 
folding twice, on lines at 30°, as in fig. 3, it 
was simply doubled by folding on one line at 
45°, and then perforated, as in fig. 12. 

All the illustrations given have been drawn 
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from the actual work. The originals were 
torn (except those indicated as being cut with 
scissors) in a few seconds, without special 
regard to composition. Fig. 14 is a repro- 
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duction of a somewhat intricate pattern, cut The infinity of designs will probably furnish forming the patterns in tissue-paper, white 
from a page of the * Boy's Own." In this an amplitude of recreation for a time; and or coloured, and laying over a sheet of 
cose the block was made direct from the when the interest flags, there is a possible another tint. 

criginal cutting, and not from a sketch. * 


Y 1G. 10. 


The pattern was formed on the three-fold 
basis, with three supplementary folds, intro- 
duced during the cutting, midway between 
each of the others. 

There is little more to be said. There was Fic. 13. 


Fig. 11. 


very little to be said at all—illustration being — field for further development in the use of With this parting suggestion, possibly some 
more eloquent than description. colour. With an eye for colour harmonies, of my readers may find the means of pleasantly 
a variety of pleasing cffects are possible by — whiling away a lew odd moments. 
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OUR PRIZE 


TWENTY.FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


G” VALUABLE CASH AND GOLD AND SILVER 


Pe regular 
B. O. P.“ reader 


should take part in 
at least some of our 
famous competitions 
and may try in all of 
them if so inclined. 
Not only is there the 
chance of winning 
valuable money 
prizes, and a gold or 


silver badge; but 
really handsome 
"certificates of 
merit" are also 


issued to all deserv- 
ing competitors below 
the actual prize- 
winners. These cer- 
tificates are to be 
found framed and 
treasured, in the place of honour, in 
English-speaking homes throughout the 
world. It would be difficult, indeed, toname 
any remote corner even of bush or prairie, 
desert or veldt, to which they have not 
penetrated, and where they are not held in 
high esteem. 

In short, as we have before remarked, these 
competitions really mean something in the 
way of honourable effort; they are always 
genuine tests of care and thought, knowledge 
and skill, and are not mere vulgar scrambles 
for coins; and hence the high estimation in 
which they are held by boys who will one 
day be really and truly men—and not mere 
wasters or clothes-pegs ! 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weckly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose decision is in all cases 
final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our “ /.0.P." Compett- 
tions, and should be cavefullu preserved, as our space is tov 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subjects are started.) 


l. No article of any kind sent in to usin competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
duc course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered. through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes nottcithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome *' Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fall to secure prizes. 

5. The work must in every case be the competitor’? 
unt hat is, must be the product of his own hands and 

an;: though, of course, any aids received merely in 
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the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
ure admissible, 

4. All MSS, must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CERTIFICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus: 


Name 


In the case of Illumination Music, Photographs. ete., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
dul- 5), and must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 

5. All contributions should be certitied by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, emplover, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, ete. thus: “ I hereby certify that the 5 
ing article is the unaided work of ——, who personally 
and regularly takes in the B. O. P.“ Signed——.” 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition,” and must be addressed 
to “TUE EDITOR, Boy's OWN Parer, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriage being, of course, in every 
case PREPAID. 


(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our competitions 
the competitor’s age and full address must be very 
clearly written; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, etc., eontaining it.] 
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C93" NEW SUBJECTS FOR 
NOVEMBBR, 1901. 


I.—Bent-Iron Work. 


Prizes— Three Guineas. 


We have just completed, in our last volume, a series 
of good, practical, illustrated articles by a South Ken: 
sington expert on bent-iron work—a capital hobby for 
boys of a mechanical and artistic turn of mind. We 
now offer PRIZR-MONEY to the extent of Three Guineas 
for the best examples of the work that may be sent in 
to us—say, in the form of a B. O. P.“ pen-rack. Open 
to all ages. [Zast day for sending i-, January 31, 
1902. 


II.“ Words Competition. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


We offer PnrIZE-MONEY to this amount for the list 
containing the greatest number of words made up 
from the letters represented in the line, * Read the 
' Boy's Own Paper." Open to a'l ages equal'y. (Last 
day for sending in, January 31, 1902.) 


III.--Handwriting Competition. 
Prizes — Fire Guincas. 


Our handwriting competitions have for many years 
been exo-emely popular, and so, at the desire of 
numerous readers in all parts of the world, we continue 
them. Many of our boys have written to us from time 
to time to say thev have been successful in securing 
good posts in offices from being able to produce 
B. O. P.“ certificates won in this subject. We offer, 
then, PRIZE-MONEY to the extent of Five Guineas for 
the best copies of the following lines: 


* Oh, the * B.O.P.' is the Mag. for me! 
It is read, from seven till eiglity-three, 
By every ‘broth of a boy.’ 
It is never prosy and never weak: 
Though bright and cheery, can plainly speak; 
It's sparkling fun is a joy!“ 


We do not limit the style of writing to any onc class, 
whether the commercial, corresponding, legal, etc., but 
no extra marks are allowed for ornamentation, fancy 
initials, ete. Competitors will be taken in sections, ac- 
cording to age, and the prize-money will be divided 
according to the judgment of the adjudicators. [Last 
day for sending in, January 31, 1902.] 


IV.—Carving. 
Prize: — Three Guineas. 


We will give PRIZE-MONEY to this amount, in the 
event of any suitable competition, for the best-curved 
B. O. P.“ jukstand. Any wood may be used, but 


“MEDAL " 


COMPETITIONS. 


PRIZES ! 


allowance will. of course, be made by the judges for 
the natural difficulties presented by some woods over 
others. Open to all readers equally. [Last day for 
sending in, January 31, 1902.] 


V.—Literary. 
Priees—Tteo Guineas. 

We offer Prizk-MONEY to this amount for the best 
description of where the competitor lives. Pen-and- 
ink or photographic illustrations may accompany the 
manuscript. This particular * Where I live“ subject 
was very popular once before, and we have been asked 
to repeat it. Number of words not to exceed 250. Open 
toallages. [Last day for sendniy in, February 28, 1902. 


VI. Verse Competition. 


Prízes— Five Guineas. 


We will give PRIZES of One Guinea each for the best 
sets of verses on (1) Football ; (2) Cricket; (3) Cycling: 
(4) Angling: (5) Sailing. Open to all ages. In cases 
wliere readers T in more than one of the subjects, 
the full name and address must be repeated on each 
manuscript. [Zast day for sending in, 


‘cbruary 28, 
1902. r 


VII.—Sketching Competition. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We will give PrizE-MONEY to this extent for the 
best pen-and-ink sketches—cach, sav, on n half-slicet 
of ordinary note-paper—of (1) The Cycling Learner: 
(2) The Cycling Scorcher; (3) The Club Captain, 
[ Last day for sending in, February 28, 1902.) 


VIII.—“ Go-as-you-please ” 
Competition. 
Prizes - Two Guineas. 

We will give PRIZF-MONEY to at least this amount 
for the best constructed and most ingenious article or 
model that may be sent us, whether made of wood, 
paper, iron, clay, ete. cte., the sole con lition being that 
the cost of the material shall not, at the outside, 
exceed a few pence. Competitors should be sure to 
pack their work carefully when sending through tlie 
post. Competitors will be judged iu two ciasses— all 
ages up to 15, and from 15 upwards. [Last day for 
sending in, February 28, 1902.) 


IX.—Descriptive Competition. 


Prizes—Ticelve Guineas. 


As before, we offer PRIZES to this nmount for the 
best description, each to be confined to 150 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issuel with tbe 
present volume (Vol. XXIV.) The descriptions should 
reuch us within six weeks of the publication of each 
monthly part of the Paper. We will allot 10s. 64. for 
each best description thus received, und, in addition to 
this, will award Fire Pounds, on completion, to the 
writer who shall win most of these monthly Halj- 
Guinea Prizes during the progress of the series. 


X.—Special Merit Prizes. 


Gold and Silver Medals. 


We now give annually a badge in Gol to the com- 
petitor who in the year covered by our annual volume 
series heads the list of Prize-winners in number and 
variety of subjects provided the success be in not lesa 
than three: and another badge in SILVER to the com- 
petitor who wins most certificates, Neither the gold 
nor silver medal ts cv-r awarded twice to the same com- 
petitor. 


ae” Other subjects will be announced month by month. 
Every reader should hace an honest try in at least one of 
the series, as (he sulyects are specially chosen to give all a 
chance. 


WE SPECIAL FOR INDIAN AND 
COLONIA", READERS. 


We allow a month extra in all our competitions for 
Indian and Colonial readers. Thus, for example, all 
competitions to be sent in by January 31 1n Great 
Britain, may reach us from the Colonies by the end of 
February; and so on throughout tlie series. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


By Du. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Everlasting Boy, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


jar EVERLASTING Bov.—I thought I would vary the 
titleof this paragraph, for one month only, and 
now that it is down it must stand. But he isn't the 
everlasting boy after all, for the fact is boys have got 
into the habit of growing into men. It may seem odd, 
^. pnt it is true. For instance, there was Tommy 
Melrose, n little friend of mine five years ago, who 
called on me yesterday. He jumped from his motor at 
my gate. Quite an ordinary-sized lad he was when I had 
last seen him. Well, I myself am nearly 5 ft. 10 in., 
but this young giant positively looked down upon me. 
Ihad to take three steps to the rear before I could 
survey his rd apps without breaking my neck. He is 
about 6 ft. 3 in., well buiit, and sparred to perfection. 
.. “You—you—you have the advantage of me," I 
. . stammered. 
. “In one way only,” he said, laughing gaily. 
Tommy Melrose," 
“What, litle Tommy Melrose! Eh? Oh! don't 
-. squeeze my hand so hard. Why, your fists are like 
Hints.“ 
“It's all your fault, doctor," he said. 
to make a man of me, anyhow." 
We had tea and no end of a jolly yarn. Tommy 
has just returned from the front, and is as brown as a 
half-ripe bramble-berry. So he has grown up a man. 
But you boys don't all grow up men. That is the 
worst of you. You start morning tubbing, exercising, 
and fresh-airing, but you don't keep it up with regu- 
- ‘larity, and so you dwindle. 
^ Well, November has come, and 
-*to be more regular. Don't be afraid to get up early. 
: 4dion’t shirk your tub. Let me catch any of you 
pouring a drain of hot water into your bath, and, I'll 
t you inside it, clothes and all. I’m very strong for 
ny years—wiry, you know. Hereis an example : Saw 
}L «shepherd lout half-murdering a poor sheep that had 
trayed. Sailed in. There was the sheep and I on one 
ide, the lout on the other. Bryan O'Lynn, my Land- 
oer Newfoundland, galvanised the drover's collie. The 
drover some time after crawled into an inn half a mile 
ip the Bath road, and said something extraordinary 
«iad happened : a telephone pole had bent itself double 
nd hit him between the eyes, then threw him into 
he pond! 
Well, don't shirk your tub. Don't ever eat too 
. auch. Don't smoke. Don't havea soft bed and too 
1any bedclothes. Don't muffle yourself up. I'd 
ather see a muzzled dog than a mutiled boy. So 
arden off, and you'll grow up a man. 


THe PourrRY Ruy.—The dark evenings are with 
s now, and it is a capital idea having an ordinary 
- ntenpenny lantern, just to take a last look at your 
^ “rds before going to bed. There is little to be done 
ı the run, however, but feed well, the soft food always 
. the morning, and the grain twice a day scattered 
^ ell about. See that the fowl-house is free from 
ar akage. 
There is often a difficulty in keeping the dust-bath 
Fin this weather, and it usually degenerates into a 
nd of shelter. So it is well to have a shelter inde- 
ndent of it, for I do hate to sce our feathered friends 
*nched and wet, huddled together disconsolately in 
corner on à rainy day. Weed out all you don't want. 
*t some winter layers if you haven't any—they pay 
r their keep. Read back articles, and study breeds 
,, 4l breeding for next season. 


Tux PIGEON Lorr.—Don't let disease break out in 
e loft for want of cleanliness. The scraper is a 
mag tool, and should be kept at work. But don't 

-ve your loft damp; damp is one of the greatest foes 
a pigeon's healtli and happiness. 

This is the best season to erect a garden pigeonry. 

^ appy is the boy who can build such an aviary in his 

«idly father's garden. It can be made quite a dream 

a place. And let me tell father that it will keep lis 

1 John out of a deal of mischief; so he must assist 

its erection, even if he has to put his hand in his 
cket. Icau assure you that you may often spend a 

s happier afternoon with your books in the ante-room, 
fiight of a garden pigeonry, than, if a shy boy, you 
ild possibly put in at games. By the way, I may 

^ A you for your comfort that it is our nervous, shy 
rs who,if they do not fall into wickedness, turn out 
everest und best men. Genius seeks retirement; 
mins sought it ever. Besides, boys who play too 
ch have neither time nor inclination for the 

.» ightsof reading. They may grow up fine men as 
_« “mals, bnt those who do not read never can be 

lful men. 


"HE Aviany.—Boys often take a fancy to birds, and 
them, forgetting to ask the “naturalists,” as 
(I .dxhop fellows have the tremendous audacity to call 
^o. mselves, how to feed them. There isa slight clue by 
cn to go: strong-billed birds, having bills, I mean, 
tlie Java sparrows, are seed eaters; slender bills 
usually such as will eat German paste, fruit, etc.— 
AN mple the starling. Hook-bills or bent bills like 
h of some kind, and there are birds that will eat 
^ thing and everything, such as the magpic, jackdaw, 
att ugh, etc. 
‘the Redpole is very pretty, but more a girl's pet than 
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a boy's. It is fed and treated in the same way as the 
siskin or Aberdevine, often called the Scotch canary, 
because it is not a canary at all. It is a small bird, 
black on head and upper surface of back. An ordinary 
wire cage, greeu food, fresh water and sand, etc., and 
seeds such as maw or poppy, canary, flax, and a very 
little hemp. b 


THE RABBITRY.—Build new hutches, and keep those 
you have very sweet and clean. Let your rabbits have 


exercise every day, and as much sunlight as possible. 
Beware of housing your bunnies in a dark place. 


THE GARDENS.—There is little to be done except 
keeping everything tidy. Let this be the amateur 
gardener’s motto: 


“Neer let a weed 
Get as far as seed.” 


Beautiful poetry that, isn't it, now ? And I made it 
all out of my own head, without a dictionary—the 
whole lot of the two lines of it! 

You may rough-dig ground now, without raking it, 
because you want to let in the frost to kill the weeds, 
and it has to be all dug over again in spring—say, 
February. Trim box-bordering and hedges. Store 
your roots, if you have any to store. Brush up dead 
leaves and put them into a corner to turn into leaf 
manure. If gardening is your fad and fancy, try to 
get a good book on the subject. I myself nm a prac- 
tical gardener because my father's gardener taught me 
when quite a boy. I elso learned carpentering, and 
once, when I wasa Crusoe on a lonely isle of the Indian 
Ocean, I had to build myself a house, Oh, it wasn't 
nearly so big as Windsor Palace, but it did very well, 
aud myself, with some other snakes and centipedes 


and things, slept in it every night for weeks and 
weeks. 


And now, boys, I wish you right heartily a happy 
and blithesome new “ B.O.P.” year! 


i 


CHARLES THE ENTHUSIAST. 


(nis Carew is a knight of the rod; 
He's equally neat with the float and the fly, 
And cheerfully waits when my patience will nod ; 
For Charles is a man who will never say die. 


How oft on the bank have I sat in despair 
And heard from the river his laugh cf delight : 

* Ha! ha! master grayling, I thought you were there, 
And ‘patience, I knew, was the bait for a bite.” 


But Charles is ambitious, and great are his dreams; 
He frequently tells me, iu rapturous words, 

That secrets still lurk with the fish in the streams, 
And half unexplored is the kingdom of birds, 


I've laughed at his ardour; but what does he mind ? 
He answers, with deep philosophical air, 

That those search the best who are anxious to find, 
And start with the faith that their object is there. 


So, early this spring into Yorkshire he hied, 
The birds and their habits to study, he said. 

And there, with binoculars slung at his side, 
He's making researches at Flamboro' Head, 


The letters he sends me are full of delight, 
With marvels concerning the feathery tribe. 
Yet Charlie is scarcely an echo of White, 
Since rapture distorts what he seeks to describo. 


But here's to the progress of Charlie Carew! 
His fondness for nature is more than à whim, 
And no one can tell what a fellow may do 
Who follows a hobby with plenty of vim. 
Jern LEA. 


"T 95802 —— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A HINT AS TO MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Dn. F. W. COLLINGWOOD writes to us from 63 Wim- 
pole Street, W.: * As many parents have sons about to 
enter upon a medical career, I beg to offer a few 
remarks, I take it for granted that they all desire 
that their son should obtain full advantage for the 
money expended upon his education and the time and 
study bestowed by him during his five years’ curriculum, 
Now this I submit can only be obtained by a student 
obtaining a degree in medicine from a University. 
The degree of the University of London has hitherto 
been taken only by a small percentage of London 
students, requiring as these degrees do from all students 
an honours standard. The Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons of London have for many years past 
granted diplomas of the standard of an ordinary 
University pass degree, and many men have been 
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proud, and justly so, to obtain the hall-mark of the 
Colleges. It is when the battle ot life begins that these 
men ascertain that they bave made a great mistake. 
They find that, good as their diplomas may be, the 
provincial graduate has many advantages which they, 
the diplomates, do not possess. 

“The graduate has tie academic title of Doctor, the 
diplomate has not. Many hospital appointments are 
open to the gradunte from which the diplomate is 
excluded. The graduate has a personal interest in and 
the suffrage of his University. The diplomnte is a 
mere outlander in this respect. It is therefore of 
immense advantage that à man should obtain a degree, 
and owing to *he various new Universities in England 
and Wales this object can be more readily obtained at 
the present time than heretofore. 

“Trusting you will find space for these statements in 
your valuable paper, I remain, etc.” 


— 
. 


A BOY’S RELIGION. 


THE Rev. Dn. STALKER gives the following summary 
of a boy's religion : 

1. Not a creed, but an experience. 

2. Not a restraint, but au inspiration, 

3. N^t insurance for the rext, but a programme for 
tlie present, world, 


. 
— 
* 


YET ANOTHER “LIVELY.” 


W. J. P. WRITES, from Hornsey : “I am sending a 
photo of the Lively Model Yacht, as described by Mr. 
Alfred Pearse, in the * B.O.P., which I have made. 
She has taken some time to build, but I have not been 
constantly working at her. I am pleased to say she isa 


very good sailer. I should be pleased if you would insert 
the photo in the B. O. P. if you think it good enough, 


I think that the fact of anyone being able to build a 
first-class model yacht for a small cost is greatly to the 
credit of the paper. Perbaps you would like to know 
that tbe cost of building this boat, not including the 
painting, wlich I had done for me, was 18s. "This 
includes ‘luxuries,’ or things which could be done 
without." 


. 
<æ- 


OUR SCHOOL FOOTBALL MATCH 
ALPHABET. 


'8 our antagonists, keen for the fight ; 
B is the ba/l, blown up nice and tight. 
C is our captain, courageous and “slim,” 
D of defeat there's no question with him. 
E's the encouraging shouts of the crowd ; 
F is our forwards, of whom we're so proud, 
G's for the goals, that we're hoping to score, 
H for the hacks, which make our shins sore, 
I is the interval, which we much need ; 
J is our jov, when we cross with the lead. 
K's for the dicks of our backs, long and low; 
L's for the linesmen, who run to and fro. 
M's for our master, an old Oxford Blue, 
N's for the neat tricks he taught us to do. 
O is the offside our enemies claim, 
P is the penalty lost for the same. 
Q is the quite we are now sure to win, 
R is the rage that the others are in. 
S is the score—seven two—for the college, 
T is the triumph that all must acknowledge. 
7s for the usual “three clieers for the winners”; 
V's the victorious team at their dinners. 
W's the words of high praise from the Head, 
X the 'rtraordinary things that they said. 
Y yet again, on some fine winter's day, 
Z well zealously meet in our mimic affray. 
R. THEODORE MILFORD, M.A, 
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Rannrr (P. G.).—For fun, of course. Rabbits always 
delighted to have a run. 


THIN LEGS AGAIN (D. R. and others).—Steady walking. 
especially up-hill. Cycling would assist, but not if 
you spurt. Cricket no good. 


W. J. JoNES.—It isa piece of gypsum. You can learn 
how to polish it by buying the seventh and eighth 
parts of our * Indoor Games." 


AN INHABITANT OF THE BLACK CovNTRY.—]l. No; 
there is no game in making a writing-table ; it is à 
serious undertaking. 2. Jones is Jonah, and Davy 
is Duffy, which is nigger for spirit; hence Duffy 
Jonah's place of safe-keeping becomes Davy Jones's 
locker, otherwise a watery grave. 


T. W. Lr M. (Trichinopoly, India).—Verv glad indeed 
to hear from you. We have many readers in all 
parts of India, and believe their number is steadily 
growing. We wish more would take part in our 
prize competitions. 


W. R. (Hither Green).—From the various splendid 
pictures of the type of vessel you mention that have 
appeared in our pages, you ought to have little 
difficulty in constructing a good model. 

J. A.—1. Try Messrs. McCaw Stevenson & Orr's 
* Restora" gold paint. We have used it, and found 
it all that is claimed for it. 2. Next month. 
3. Seccotine will answer admirably. 4. Yes; next 
summer. 
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G. G. (Napier, N. Z.). — We gave articles on firework- 
making in our earlier volumes, but cannot repeat, as 
the law is now very stringent, and only those with 
* licensed buildings" may indulge in the pastime. 


DRAUGHTS (Anderton).—By the terms of the situation 
White is to move and draw, that is, against any sound 
defence offered by Black. The particular defence we 
showed illustrated the strategic exchange under con- 
sideration. Your idea of “securing a King and the 
game by way of square 14" would lose thus : 24—20, 
7—10, 20—11, 10-14. 11-7. and then we presume vou 
mean 14—18, which, followed by 19—15, forces the 
loss of another man, and White wins, If, instead of 
14—18, you play 17—21, then 26—22, 23—27, 7—2, 
27—31, 2—6, 31—27, 6—9. White wins again. Instead, 
however, of 14—18 or 17—21, Black plays his best 
move, 23—27, then White draws easily by a two-for- 
two exchange, thus: 19—16, 12—19, 26—22, etc., 
drawn. 


J. F.—We will keep your letter in mind, and perhaps 
later on give the instructions you wish for. We are 

. glad to hear you succeeded so well with the sailing 
punt, and hope you will have many pleasant trips in 
her. 

W. A. G. (New Amsterdam, Berbice).—We will not 


forget vour plea. For the present the old cover is 
retained for the quarterly parts sent to thc Colonies. 


G. E. W.—See the articles on ventriloquism in parts 10 
and 11 of our * Indoor Games," 
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STEWARD.-—The duties are much the same as those of a 
waiter or indoor servant ashore. Apply on board 
the ship or at the offices of the line. 


THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS.— Why do you not write 
to the Secretary of the Post-Office, and get the 
printed particulars of what is required? You can 
try as many times as you like. The appointments 
are much too numerous for us to give a list of them ; 
get a " Civil Service Guide" from a bookseller. 


T. B.—Any bookseller can get our“ Indoor Games“ for 
you. It costs eight shillings complete, and is pub- 
lished at 56 Paternoster Row. 


N. H. SKINNER.—]. Use two stains for blood corpuscles 
because of the nucleus, and use two stains for yeast, 
2. Storax, not styrax: same as balsam. 3. Yes; 
strong methylated spirits will do instead of alcohol. 
unless otherwise specified. 


A TEN Years’ READER.—Begin by getting work in a 
shipbuilding yard, or a job under contractors who 
are fitting up a ship. 


H. C. Desscourt ASHF,—The sketch clearly represents 
the Convolvulus Hawk Moth (Sphinr convolvuli). 
The Privet Hawk and the Death’s Head ate about 
the same size. 


Daisy CLAIM.—No; but vou can try for scholarships 
under the Board of Education, for particulars of 
which see the “Science Directory,” which you can 
get for sixpence from the Secretary, or from the book- 
stall at South Kensington Museum. 


*," Our usual SpectaL Extra CHRISTMAS NumBxR, Price 6d., will be issued along with our December Part. Order at oncr:! 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 
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“ The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 
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CHAPTER V.—A CHASE. 

H front windows of the house commanded the 
i T plain fully, and here, save for the short 
| — interval when we took our meal, my companion 


. 2122 Te gee crai posted himself, watching every movement 


“We gave our nags their heads, and now flew like the wind.” through his glass, and constantly noting down 
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points observed in a memorandum- book. 
In this manner several hours passed by, 
and a second meal was made, and this was 
on the point of concluding when two Spanish 
peasants entered the house. 

The girl of the place had been set on the 
watch for enemies, but these could scarcely 
be so, at any rate to my eye, and, as it 
proved upon conversation being opened, one 
of the peasants was a friend of the old 
woman who was waiting on us. The old 
woman and her acquaintance chatted 
briskly, but the second man said never a 
word, and looked on in a dull, uninterested 
fashion. The captain gave me a hint to 
keep an eye on the horses, and I went at 
once and sat down on a heap of hay near 
them. 

With the object of keeping up the 
character my dress gave me, I had pulled my 
broad hat low over my eyes and tugged it 
into the nape of my neck behind to hide my 
yellow hair, a colour very uncommon on a 
Spanish head. 

Ten minutes later, the peasants came 
into the stable and carefully closed the door 
behind them. I stepped forward and laid 
my hand on a pistol in the captain’s 
holsters, but they held up their hands and 
whispered that their errand was peaceful. 

„ou are guiding that man about the 
country?“ snid the acquaintance of our 
hostess. 

“ Yes," I answered. 

„From where?! 

„From San Felipe.“ 

„From where did you bring him to San 
Felipe?“ 

* It was there I first saw him.“ 

*'Then you have not been long in his 
service?" 

“ Never before this morning.“ 

* What has he paid you for the journey?“ 

** Nothing." 

“What are you to receive?“ 

„That is not yet settled." 

The two peasants rabbed their hands 
gleefully as if seeing their way plain before 
them. A guide of a day was easily to be 
tampered with. The second man drew a 
well-tilled purse from his pocket, and slowly 
opened it, his eyes fixed on me with a mean- 
ing smile. He counted out five pieces of 
gold, a mine of wealth to a Spanish 
peasant, and clinked them in his fist. 

„All this is for you, if you will do as we 
wish," he said. His Spanish was so halting 
&nd broken that I understood his previous 
silence at once. He was no more Spaniard 
than I was. It was a game of thorough 
cross- purposes. His companion was, I 
believe, a genuine Spanish peasant, and the 
latter now began to urge me to take the 
money and to do the little simple service for 
it. 1 held my hand out and took the money 
first thing, for I was well acquainted with 
the character of many Spanish guides, and 
knew that the instant acceptance of the 
money was the first step to give them con- 
fidence in me. 

“ Now what do you want? " I asked. 

“A mere nothing," replied the genuine 
Spaniard. “ You know the village of Loc?“ 

„Well,“ said I. 

* And you could lead this Englishman 
through Loc quite easily on the return 
journey.” 

* ""Twould be scarcely two miles out of the 
road," I replied. 

„That is all we wish," said my tempter; 
* take him through Loc." 

* But shall I be safe? "' I asked. 

“ As safe as you are at this moment,“ 
said the pretended Spaniard in his clumsy 
fashion. 

“All right," said IJ. Which way do you 
want me to come into Loc, by the mill or 
over the ford?“ ö 
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* The ford, the ford," said the French 
spy, for so I judged him. He and his 
companion now slipped away lest the 
captain should come and find us talking 
together, and so suspect something. I 
followed them in two or three minutes, but 
there was no sign of them about the place. 
I went into the house, and found to my joy 
that Captain Brooke was alone, his glass 
directed, as ever, on the mass of troops 
below. I told my story at once, and he 
listened without a remark, or turning from 
his task. A step sounded on the floor 
behind us, and I looked round. It was the 
old woman of the place. 

"Put that money away," said a sharp 
voice in my ear. The captain had looked 
round also, and noted the five pieces lying 
in my open hand. I slipped them back into 
my pocket, and he smiled upon me. 

* Why, Jack," said he, you look quite 
uneasy. You will never make a scout if you 
let such & trifle as this trouble you. Your 
friend with the shaky Spanish knew my 
uniform certainly, and, very likely, knew mo 
as well But, quiet as he was, I had a fancy 
he was not what he wished to uppear. And 
when they slipped out after you I knew for 
a certainty that they were going to tamper 
with you. Had the slightest sound been 
raised in the stables I should have been in 
like a shot to see what was happening. 
But, as long as all was quiet, I looked after 
my duty, for I had an idea, Jack, that you 
were equal to taking care of us from yonder 
spy and his acquaintance." 

I blushed with pleasure at this swect 
praise, and the captain returned to his 
telescope. 

“But how could it be known you were 
here? I asked. 

“Tt wasn't known," replied the captain; 
“the fellow hit upon the plan while he sat 
silent. Depend upon it, there are French 
troops at Loc, and he would have gone ahead 
of us and laid an ambush for me." 

“What shall I do with the money, sir?” 
said I. 

^ Keep it, of course," he returned, making 
notes in his book. Money's always useful, 
isn't it?” 

* I don't like to keep this sort of money,” 
I answered. 

“Pooh!” said Captain Brooke, “ spoiling 
the Egyptians,” and clapped his telescope to 
his eye once more. In a short time he 
began speaking again in a preoccupied 
fashion, all his thoughts but one, as it 
seemed, intent upon the movements below. 

„Jack,“ said he, “I want you to take the 
mare and start back to San Felipe." 

* Without you, sir? " 

„Without me, and at once." 

“ But how will you find your way back?“ 

* I only need to travel a countryside once,“ 
he replied, ** and after that I am at home in 
it." 

"Am I in your way, captain?“ I asked. 
„Would you be freer for your work without 
me?" 8 

“No,” said he. I am thinking of nothing 
but the safety of your skin, my lad." 

J felt sure of it.“ I returned, and I wish 
with all my heart to stay." 

“I shan't stay very long myself," said he, 
“Tve a fancy we shall be disturbed, and it'd 
be a pity. I'd give a good deal to observe 
them quietly for two hours again from this 
watch-tower. Three- quarters, or an hour, I 
must have. I'l budge for nothing before 
then, unless I'm absolutely obliged. And 
you won't go?" 

* No, sir, I will not.” 

„All right,” said he, “you're a genuine 
Briton. Now make yourself useful. Put 
the horses in marching order, so that we can 
slip into the saddles at a second’s notice, 
then perch yourself on that sharp little hill 


behind the house and watch the country on 
all sides of us like a lynx. If you see any 
signs of danger, bring me word." 

I ran at oncc t^ carry out these orders, 
and had soon tightened the girths and 
buckled all the riding gear into shape. 
Then I went to the summit of the rocky 
mound of which the captain had spoken 
and looked out over the country. On both 
sides I commanded a wide stretch of broken 
hillside: behind me the ground fell away a 
little for half a mile, then began to rise into 
the higher hills, &nd before me was the 
precipitous descent into the plain. Here 
and there a few figures, presenting the same 
appearance as myself, Spanish peasants, 
were clustered among the rocks, watching 
ihe green plain swarming with life, and 
movement, and colour, but none very near, 
and no sign of danger to be seen. 

I sat down on a smooth outcrop of rock 
and kept my eyes moving for a good half- 
hour, and still caw nothing but the empty hill- 
side all around, with the few peasants in thc 
distance as moveless as myself. The hot sun 
beating on many naked rocks filled the air 
with a ripple of heat, and, of a sudden, in 
the distance, far to my right, a sudden keen 
flash shot up into the heat wave and trembled 
fora moment. I saw it again, and then an- 
other, and then many of them ; then, march- 
ing below the flashes, came & row of blue 
figures. It was & band of French, their 
bayonets shining in the sun. I leapt from 
my perch, and flew down the hill. The 
French, the French ! " I cried, as I burst 
into the house. 

„Nothing more likely," said Captain 
Brooke coolly, returning his note-book to his 
pocket. Which way, Jack?“ 

“ Between us and San Felipe.“ 

H' m,“ said he, “any other point would 
have suited me better, for I've got all I want 
and must hurry back." As he was talking 
he walked rapidly from the house and looked 
at the advancing detachment through his 
glass. '*A score or more," said he, *and we 
can't take to the mountain on either side of 
them, it's too broken. Well, we must ride 
on." 

I had out the horses in a trice, and up we 
sprang and trotted away from the house and 
the oncoming troops. 

* Now, Jack," said he, “sketch out the 
road before us.“ 

„Half a mile again," said I, “it splits, 
one path going straight down to Burgos. The 
other brings you out on the high road run- 
ning to the south and about a mile from the 
town." 

Let us once reach that high road, re. 
marked the captain, and we'll show them 
& clean pair of heels." 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when we turned a bend in the path and I 
heard a hoarse voice roar some command 
from the mountain-side beneath us. 

“Ride, ride!” shouted the captain, and 
crouched down to his horse’s mane. In- 
stinctively I followed his example; there 
was a sharp clatter of musketry from below, 
and a shower of bullets flew around us. 

“ Missed us! by all that's lucky," called 
out Captain Brooke, on whose side the climb. 
ing soldiers lay. Sit tight down to the 
mare and send her along. We'll be out of 
range before they can load again." 

He drove his big hunter to a furious gallop 
and the mare bounded forward like a hare, 
keeping neck and neck with her companion, 
and a minute carried us out of reach of the 
second scattering volley poured after us. 

The captain drew his horse in and nodded 
at me. Your eyes at work on yonder knob 
have done us agood service," hesaid. “The 
iroops sent out westwards to cut us off from 
the road back were ailowed an extra ten 
minutes to work round. Secing them sc far 


175 off as you did, put that ten minutes in our 
"pocket, and we just headed the fellows climb- 
i, ing to block the road east.” 

“From where have they sprung? said I. 

"The money did it," replied the captain. 
“The old woman saw the gold in your hand, 
i», and, very probably, reported the fact to her 
` sejuuntance, who was not far away. They 
would see that you had let light into their 
_ plot, and take vhat means were left them, a 
, direct appeal for troops.“ 
hy did they not do it at once?" I 
Asked. 

How did they know how long I was going 
7" 1o stop there? returned Captain Brooke. 
^^ «They might have rushed down the moun- 
~ "tain, and returned only to find us vanished 
e Among the hills. Besides, the ambush to be 
aid for me would please their ideas. They 
© always like to do the crooked thing.“ 

t — "What would have happened if they had 
"seized you? ” 

Then General Reille would have got his 
^ interview,” laughed the captain. 

General Reille? " said I. Is that not 
^ the commander of the French rearguard ? " 
)* “He is" answered the captain, “and 
about a month back I spent some ten days 
in his camp, and picked up so much useful 
information that he became very eager, as he 
— sad, to have an interview with me, and 
'“ blockaded, as he believed, every corner 
through which I might escape. But a misty 
:> night befriended me, and I slipped through 
= his fingers after all.“ 
së While this conversation was going on, we 

. had turned angle after angle of the mountain 
X at an easy trot, and, with every turn, the 
t road broadened and bettered. As the captain 
.. ceased speaking he turned in his saddle and 

looked back. 
v^ “What is that? he said quickly. Stand 
zi an instant!” 
> We drew rein, but I could hear nothing. 
Horses galloping,” cried Captain Brooke, 
“push ahead," and he set the pace at a swift 
u canter, 
-& “Have we passed the mouth of that pass 
on spoke of as leading to Burgos?“ he asked. 
" Yes," said I, “we passed it just as we 
»--Aased up in galloping from the soldiers.“ 
«US “Then there were horsemen coming up 
wainst us, and they have been sent after us 
;:Jy the troops we escaped from. Ay, ay, 
here they are.“ 
„ I looked over my shoulder as he spoke, 
-"nd saw six mounted men charge at full 
:peed. round a bend three hundred yards 
.cehind, and at that instant my mare sprang 
ward like a deer, for she was never easy 
..nless she ran neck and neck with the 
;, iptain’s horse. 
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-Dick Avcndale, Kiaiihta, to Tom Hawke, 
, Winchester. 


“ Kiakhta, Chinese Frontier, July 18. 
| TE DEAR Tow,— You'l have seen by my 
; last letter, if you've ever got it (for 
posts, like the weather, the sun, and every- 
ng else in these parts, are rather un- 
tain), that we had been to at least one of 
places where Robinson Crusoe visited, 
it was at Tobolsk, you know, that he 
nt the winter on his way home from 
na, and now we're just following the 
k-track of his whole journey, and I'm 
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Down the mountain we rushed, a cloud of 
tawny dust rising and floating in our wake, 
down and down, the road falling easily befora 
us, until we turned a tiny rocky spur, and I 
pointed. The captain nodded, for there was 
no need forspeech. A wide valley opened to 
the south, and along the broad strip of green 
which formed its floor ran & white riband, 
clear in the sun, and, blessed sight, empty. 
It was the post-road running south, ar.J we 
were so well mounted that could we but 
ensure that all our foes were behind us, we 
had then not much to fear. Up to the present 
our pursuers had been gaining on us little by 
little, for the two parties stood in very ditfer- 
ent positions. We dared not chance any- 
thing. In places, the road was very steep, 
and ran over smooth rock, where it behoved 
us to ride warily, for an accident we must 
not risk; whereas our pursuers, not having 
such urgent reasons for sparing their ho.ses, 
dashed at everything, and made up a great 
deal of ground. At last I saw what I had 
been longing to see ever since the horsemen 
had darted upon us, a great cross at the 
roadside, near a little well. 

„No more steep hills," I cried, “an easy 
drop all the way until we reach the road. 
Ride as fast as you like." 

„Good news," said the captain, patting 
his hunter's neck. We can say farewell 
to those fellows on troop-horses at that 
rate.“ 

We gave our nags their heads, and now 
flewlike the wind. Just below the cross the 
road piunged into a grove of cork-trees, and 
we shot among them to the tune of bullets 
whistling after us, for the burst we had 
made now drove our pursuers to their car- 
bines. But the range was too great for a 
sure aim, and the road turned and wound 
among the wood, hiding us from sight almost 
instantly. 

Into the sunlight we dashed again, and 
were saluted by the cheerful notes of a 
bugle. Right before us the track we were 
pursuing slid down a rocky valley and lost 
itself in the broad post-road, and along the 
latter marched a detachment of IJ «ench 
soldiers, the bugle sounding merrily before 
them. 

“Draw rein, Jack,” said Captain Brooke 
quickly, *and surrender to the officer in 
charge. It’s your only chance.” 

„Will you do the same?“ 

* No, my lad, I must do all I can to get 
clear. My duty demands it. But there is no 
need for you to run the gauntlet.“ 

At this moment the bugle stopped. ‘Wa 
had been seen, and the officer had recognised 
the English uniform. He shouted an order, 
and the men halted and handled their 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—IN THE TRACK OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


finding out all the places one after the other! 
Stunning, isn't it? almost as good as land- 
ing on his island! 

" Here we are at last on the Chinese 
border, with all Siberia behind us, and the 
biggest desert in all Asia in front. We've 
had some pretty rough travelling of it to get 
here ; but we're not & bit the worse, so far, 
and we've tellenjoyed it no end, except, per- 
haps, old Jack Beechcroft, whose ‘ precon- 
ceived notions’ have been all knocked into a 
cocked-hat. To find that there's any part 
of Russia where it isn't winter all the year 
round, and where there's not a man being 
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muskets. Then cries were raised and fingers 
pointed, and we knew that our pursuers were 
in sight, and the thing understood. The 
troops were ranged on the green margin of 
the road, and, at another order, they grounded 
their arms and stood as if on parade. 

„He's going to give us a chance. Noble 
fellow!” cried Captain Brooke. What 
gallanter enemy can a man wish for than a 
true Frenchman ? " 

The captain had divined rightly. The 
chivalric courtesy of the French officer had 
prompted him to stand aside from a chase 
which had come upon him unawares, and 
with regard to which he was under no 
orders. 

On flew our steeds and nearer and nearer we 
rushed to the line of dark, bearded, grinning 
faces, while the noise of pursuit thundered in 
our ears. No finger was lifted against us, no 
one moved except the officer, and he, with 
exquisite grace, gravely saluted. Captain 
Brooke returned his salute, and we both bent 
to the saddle-bow as we passed in full career, 
for I saw no reason to draw up, and, indeed, 
had never been inclined to. The men 
laughed, shouted, ana cheered the chase, but, 
like a noble enemy, gave us law, and we rode 
along the ranks, and burst away down the 
road at a swifter pace than ever. For two 
miles farther the gens d’armes followed us, 
riding furiously ; but, utterly blown, they were 
compelled to draw rein, while our animals 
were going ns freely as ever. 

“ We've beaten them this time," I cried 
triumphantly. 

The captain smiled and nodded. A race 
to carry off the information gained was a 
familiar incident in his day’s work with him, 
and he was now noting keenly the lie of the 
land about him. 

“ Do you know much of the country round 
here?" he asked, as we eased down to a 
trot. . 

„No,“ I replied, * I am quite out of my 
bearings now. I know nothing of this side 
of Burgos." 

* Never mind," said the captain, **our 
course is easy enough. We are somewhere 
to the west of the English camp, and here is 
a road striking west, as the position of the 
sun shows. Let's turn up it and see where 
it leads to." He drew his right-hand rein, 
I followed suit, and we marched once more 
up into the hills. 

" What are you going to do?"' asked 
my companion. 

„Come with you, sir," I replied promptly. 

“Well,” said he, I don't know that you 
can do bctter. Your place is in ruins, and 
to-morrow you could strike across to 
Villadiego to join your father.” 
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flogged at every corner, and wherc every 
one don't swallow strings of candles like 
maccaroni, is a sad blow to Jack’s theory of 
the universe; and it's a harder blow still to 
find that Siberia’s a good deal hotter than 
England, and that onc raay walk right along 
one of the streets here without ineeting a 
white bear! I really believe he’s beginning 
to think, like poor old Don Quixote, that it’s 
all done by magic just on purpose to spite 
him. 

"Ive picked up some Russian already, 
and a queer language it is, though not half 
so hard as [ thought; bus it does sound 
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funny when you first hear it spoken, and no 
mistake! Fancy saying to a man, when you 
want to thank him, * Blackguard are you!’ 
It don't seem very civil, does it?“ As for 
the pronunciation —Oh, my eye! You remem- 
ber how old Hardlines told us, in his chaffing 
way, that the best plan to pronounce a 
Polish name was to sneeze three times and 
say ‘whisky.’ Well, it’s just the same with 
Russian—it seems to be all coughs and 
sneezes together.t In fact, there's a sort of 
cabbage-soup they eat here, the name of 


which (shtchee) is so like a sneeze, that at 
Irkoutsk, when I happened to sneeze sud- 
denly, one of the Russian waiters sang out 
* Seitchass ! (that's their word for ‘ directly’), 
and went and brought me a plate of cabbage- 


soup at once! And when Uncle Harry told 


* This formidable word is really Blagodaryoo— 
“ I give thanks." 

f In reality, Russian is one of the finest and most 
musical languages in existence ; but Iam here describing 
it from Dick Avondale's point of view, not from my 
own.—D. K. 
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me, the other day, that the three great men 
at the Czar's court were Count Gotsuchakoff, 
Marshal Blominozoff, and Prince Sneezall- 
tobitski, it all sounded so natural that I 
never saw the joke a bit till Jater on. 
„They're making a railway through this 
jolly old country, but it’s only open yet as 
far as Ekaterinburg, just on the east side of 
the Ural Mountains; f so beyond that you 
must either drive (just as you do in Norway) 
or go by steamer. Well, we voted for going 
by steamer as far as we could—driving being 


rather tough work, as you'll 
hear presently—so we took 
assage from  Tobolsk to 
Tomsk. 

„The steamer itself was 
quite as outlandish as the 
country through which it 
took us. To begin with, the 
first-class was for'ard instead 
of aft, the second-class 
amidships, and the third-class right away 
at the stern (which, by the bye, was just as 
well for ws, for that way we were safe from 
all the bad smells of the steerage), and, with 
its jumble of Russians, Tartars, Ostiaks, 
Samoiedes, Chinese, ducks, pigs, fowls, dogs, 
goats, and what not, the old craft looked just 
like Noah’s first attempt at an ark, over- 
crowded by a false alarm of the Deluge. 

“I peeped into the third-class place early 


> It was not opened to Omsk, the capital, till 1895. 


aper. 


Away went the whole crew.’ 


one morning, and a rich sight it was, "pon 
my word! just reminded me of that sailor 
in * The Green Hand,' who was stuffed into 
a slaver's hold by mistake when he was drunk : 
‘I wakes up in a nasty cheky place, dark as 
pitch, with some fellow’s toe in my mouth, 
and mine in some ’un else's eye.’ At first I 


could just see dimly amid the gloom (as the 
penny-dreadfuls say) a huge pile of boots, as 
if they'd been put out to be cleaned—not 
that they ever are cleaned here, for they 
either grease them or smear 'em with tar. 


But presently up popped a head here and 
head there, and the heap began to untwis 
itself like a coil of snakes in spring; an 
then the papas lit their pipes, or began t 
peg into huge loaves of sticky black breac 
and the mammas rubbed their eyes, an 
looked about to see if any of their childre 
had tumbled overboard during the night. 

* Talking of that, on the way from Sams 
rovo to Soorgoot, there was a child scramble 
up the bulwarks, and was just going to ti 
over into the river, when I grabbed it, an 
carried it back to its sorrowing mothe 
who relieved her overcharged feelings t 
giving it a round dozen of good soundir 
slaps, one harder than the other— ju 
like that song of ‘The Lost Child, ~e 
know: ci 
“If I ‘ad him jist in my h'arms again, Oh, wouk 

I'ug him and kiss him ! 
I never thought I'd take-on so for him, but a chi 
ain't a child till you miss him. 


in 
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Why, there he is, Punch-and-Judy 'untin'! it's that 
young wretch Billy as sure as sin, 

But jist let me catch him by the seruff o' the neck, 
and I won't leave a ‘ole bone in his skin. 


“As for us (all the private cabins being 
full already), we just slept in our clothes on 
a bench that ran round the general cabin, 
and very lucky we were to be able to do even 
that, for there's usually as big a jam at this 
season as aboard that Culifornian packet 
during the gold-rush : ‘Cap'n, I reckon you 
might give me a berth now!’ ‘And where 
have you slept these two nights since we 
sailed?’ ‘Guess I've been sleepin’ atop of 
a sick man; but now he's got well and won't 
stand it, so I’ve got to quit!’ 

“The food wasn’t half bad, though, I 
must say. Tip-top soups, so long as you 
didn’t know what they were made of; 
stunning little partridges (they call ’em 
ryabtchiks here) that fairly melted in your 
mouth; first-rate fish, just as good whether 
you fried or boiled or made soup of 'em. 
As for other things, you could get a crab as 
big as a dinner-plate almost for the asking, 
as the native fellows, for some reason or 
other, don’t eat em; and at the villages 
where we touched in passing, a goed fat 
wild goose sold for fifteen kopecks (4id.), a 
pair of ducks for 3d., and a good big fish for 
apenny! Fine country for a fellow with a 
short income, eh ? 

“From Tobolsk to Samarovo, we went 
over the same ground (or rather water) 
again; but at Samarovo—a pretty little 
place with a neat white church, at the foot 
of a wooded hill—we got once more into the 
Obi, and began to go E.N.E. instead of due 
north. 

“Tt wasn't easy to tell, though, when we 
had got into it; for just there the whole 
river was crowded with & regular mob of 
bushy islands, lying so thick and so close 
together that I can't think how our pilot 
could ever find his way through. And as if 
there weren’t enough already, we found, a 
little farther on, a lot of floating islets 
breaking off from the banks (some with 
pretty big bushes and even trees on them) 
and sailing away down the stream. Two of 
them happened to start at the same time, 
and they had a regular race right past us, 
and Fred and I shouted and cheered them 
on; and then the Russians, seeing what we 
were at, came to look too, and betted on ’em 
just like a horse-race; for they're such 
fellows to gamble, that they'll bet on any- 
thing, even if it's only which of two flies 
settles first on a table. 

" After passing Soorgoot (which is only a 
handful of very dirty log huts, though it 
docs look so grand on the map) we began to 
turn south a little; but the country didn’t 
Improve at all. Most Siberian rivers have 


. one bank half as high again as the other; 


but with the Obi’s banks it was a toss-up 


Which was the flattest, and all along each 


side we could see nothing but a wide, bare 
plain, with huge pools of yellowish-brown 
water on it every here and there, and all the 
rest covered with grey moss or short yellow 


< Brass. In short, if you want to imagine that 
part of Siberia, just multiply a billiard-board 


by a million, and subtract the cushions. 
“They say the average population's one 


man to three square miles—rather awkward 
| for & census-taker, I should think, if the 


whole population had changed its lodgings 
or gone out fishing just before he came. 
There must be some people there, though ; 
for every now and then we saw a tiny log- 


cabin, built on such tall piles that it seemed 


a 
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to be wading into the river on stilts. As for 
vegetation, every other mile or so there was 
& stray tree hanging its head on the bank, 
and looking very much ashamed of itself 
as it well might. 
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“ At one of the stations where we halted 
to taxe in wood, there were a lot of Ostiaks 
(the people who lived here before the Russians 
came, you know) with their market-baskets, 
waiting to sell us some things. A queer set 
of hobgoblins they were, as ever I saw; the 
tallest of 'em was nothing like as tall as Iam, 
and their faces were as tiat as my hand, with 
noses like a dab of putty stuck on a very 
dirty window-pane. But Uncle Harry says 
they’re really very good, simple folk, and get 
sadly cheated by the Russians and Tartars— 
horrid shame, isn't it? 

* Well, as soon as our second-class and 
third-class folks saw the baskets, ashore they 
crowded as fast as they could go; for they 
have to carry their own food along with 'em, 
and I suppose they thought this a good 
chance to get fresh supplies. Out came eggs 
and ducks, fish and fowls, loaves of bread 
and jars of milk ; and the bargaining was 
just in full swing, when, all at once, the 
steamer blew her whistle to show that she 
was just going off ! 

“ Then there was a race, if you like! Away 
tore the whole crew, hugging in their arms 
the things ‘they had bought, and, of course, 
dropping ’em at every turn. Two fellows 
carrying milk-jugs bumped against each 
other and smashed them both, and were 
instantly (as Jack Beechcroft said) all in a 
gore of milk’ from head to foot. I saw one 
fat old woman, who had bought a huge loaf 
of bread, chuck it away to run the faster, 
and a wide-awake Tartar behind quietly 
collared it for himself. In the van of the 
charge was u big red-faced Russian, with a 
pair of ducks in one hand, a loaf in the 
other, a jar of milk under his arm, and 
a dried fish in his teeth; and he had just 
got to the boat when his foot slipped, and he 
went fairly head-over-heels, while all the 
things that he was carrying slid demurely 
down into the river. 

* But the fun wasn’t over yet. Even after 
the steamer had started, the Ostiaks ashore 
and the passengers on board kept playing a 
sort of game of cricket, the natives shying 
eggs and fish on bonrd from the bank, and 
the fellows on board chucking coppers to 
them in return. A Tartar who stood near 
me just missed catching an egg, and it hit 
him right in the face, and burst all over him! 
You may think what a nice sight he was; 
but he seemed to take it coolly enough, and 
Uncle Harry said it was because the Tartars 
are used to bear the yolk. 


„% Well, not to make too long a story of it, 
on the seventh day out from Tobolsk we 
sighted Tomsk, the place where we were to 
leave the boat and begin our journey over- 
land; and when old Jack heard that the 
river it stood on was called the Tom, he was 
quite radiant. 

“«Coom,’ says he, ‘that’s one Christ’n- 
loike name they heathens ha’ gotten amoong 
'em. Now, if I cud only find anoother river 
called wae Jack, I'd feel quite coomfortable- 
loike!’ 

„Well, Jack.“ says Uncle Harry, laugh- 
ing, ‘the very first new river we discover, 
we'll name it after you, I promise you 
that!“ 

“Why, says I, that's done already; 
how about the Jaxartes ?’ 

* And old Jack looked as pleased as Punch. 

“ That evening we bought a carriage, and 
the next morning we started; and then our 
troubles began. It had been raining cats 
and dogs for several days before, and you 
may think what a nice state the roads were 
in! Fifty miles of tapioca pudding, with & 
river of treacle running through it, might 
help you to an idea of the general effect; 
and you may add some mutton-bones to top 
up, for—just to keep you from sinking right 
through the world and coming out in Aus- 
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tralia—they have a dodge here of laying logs 
and even broken boughs on the mud all 
along the high road, which, as you may sup- 
pose, results in & jolting fit to shake the 
teeth out of your head." 

However, we hadn't much chance to jolt 
about—we were jammed a deal too tight for 
that. You mustn’t think that a carriage 
here means the same as in England; it’s 
just a box on wheels, with no seats at all, 
and often no top either—and you lie full 
length if you have room, and sit doubled up 
knees and nose together if you haven’t. Ours 
was a tight fit for five, especially with two 
of them such giants as Fred’s father and old 
Jack; and it seemed to me that if we did 
upset, we'd have to be picked out with a fork, 
like pickles out of a bottle. 

“Upset we did, sure enough; for our 
wheels (it's a mercy there were only two 
of them!) kept coming off by turns all the 
way from Tomsk to Krasnoyarsk, which was 
the next town on our way ; and I've since 
found out that that's quite the usual thing 
in Siberia, and that it's the fashion always 
to take a hatchet and & coil of rope along 
with you for repairs on the road. But after 
we'd been tipped over nine or ten times, we 
began to get quite used to it, and to look for- 
ward to it as a matter ef course. 

"But bythis time the rain was off, and 
the weather quite fine and bright, and the 
country looked very pretty; for we were 
right into the forests by this time, and for 
miles and miles there was nothing but great 
trees standing up on each side of us, some of 
which needn't have been ashamed of them- 
selves in Uncle Harry’s park at home. As 
for our horses (we had three), they were 
simply wonderful. You'd never think such 
little bits of beasts could drag anything 
bigger than a perambulator, but can't they 
just ?—and whenever they came to a firm bit 
of road, they simply flew! 

* We carried our food with us, of course, 
for you may as well look for black currants 
on a milestone as for anything to eat in à 
Siberian village. As for sleeping, we slept 
just where we could— sometimes in the post- 
houses, and sometimes in the trap itself while 
we were going; for very few of the towns 
here have any regular inns, and of those 
that there are, * the more said, the less tle 
better!’ as the Highland gamekeeper said 
of his master's shooting. Even in the post- 
houses we didn't fare very well, for they were 
full of * indigenous creepers? that I needn't 
name; and it was just as poor old Dan 
O'Connell said, * Sure, if the fleas had been 
unanimous, they'd have pulled me out of 
bed; but 'twas the Opposition that saved 
me!’ 

* But I'd never be done, if I were to tell 
you all the adventures we had. Once a big tree 
fell crash across the road just as we passed ; 
and if we had been just one second later, it 
would have made jam of the lot of us. 
Another time we had to go slap through a 
burning forest, between two walls of fire, 
cracking and snapping, and hissing and 
roaring like five hundred steam-engines, 
with a heat fit to roast the skin off your face, 
and the horses plunging and rearing like mad 
all the time—and no wonder! 

„Then, when we were crossing the Yenisei 
(that's the second of the big Siberian rivers, 
which Robinson Crusoe crossed too) the cable 
of our raft broke, and we were within an ace 
of being swept right down the stream ; and 
the very next day, as we were changing 
horses at a little bye-station in the middle of 
a wood, I went to make friends with a big 
grey dog that I saw among the bushes, and 
it snarled and showed its teeth at me, and 
slunk away into the thicket ; and just then a 


® I have Seen the same device tried in the shifting 
sands of Central Asia,—D: R. 
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Russian, who had caught sight of it, sang out 
at the top of his voice, ‘ Volk! volk!’ (a 
wolf! a wolf!) 

„Well, at last we got to Irkoutsk, a mighty 
grand place, which is by way of being the 
capital of all Eastern Siberia. But I'm not 
going to try and describe it, for Siberian 
towns have about as much variety as the 
Cambridge ale in the old story: ‘ The col- 
lege ale is the same as the audit ale, and the 
Trinity ale a mixture of both.’ If you've 
seen one town, you've seen all; and the 
natives, every man Jack of 'em, have the 
regular Mongol face, and if you want to know 
what that is, just sit down on a penny bun, 
and there you are ! 

* The whole town looked very new, and no 
wonder, for it was burnt to the ground in '79, 
and they've been rebuilding it ever since; 
but it seems that the only people who 
perished in the fire were some thieves who 
were robbing a house at the time— pretty 
smart retribution, that ! 

We timed our journey so as just to get to 
Lake Baikal (that's a big fresh-water lake a 
little east of Irkoutsk) in time for the 
steamer that crosses twice a week; but the 
crossing, like everything in this country, 
was along job. In winter, when the lake's 
frozen, you can spin over on a sledge in no 
time, while we took eight hours, good ; but I 
didn't mind, for we had plenty to look at. 

"It was & sight to see the Angara come 
rushing into the lake round a great black 
rock, from the top of which (so Uncle Harry 
says) they used to chuck a man into the 
lake every now and then, with his hands 
tied, as an offering to the evil spirits of the 
place. No wonder they think it's haunted ! 
I saw several of the Russians cross them- 
selves as they passed it. All up the west 
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side of the lake, as far as ever you can see, 
it's nothing but mountains upon mountains, 
some wooded to the very top, and others 
standing up in grent black precipices that 
make one giddy only to look at. 

„At the next station we had to wait ever 
so long for fresh horses, and the same at the 
next after that; so when we got to the town 
of Verkhni-Oodinsk, and found a horse-fair 
goirg on, Uncle Harry said we'd better buy 

,O0uz own at once, as we must do it some 
time. 

Of course the Tartars tried to stick us with 
some old screws not worth a rap; but they 
got hold of the wrong chaps there, for there 
vren't two men in England who know more 
about horses than Uncle Harry and Jack 
Beecheroft; and the end of it was, we got 
five tip-top beasts for about twenty pounds — 
think of that ! 

“ I wish you could have seen us when we 
rode out of the town next morning, every man 
with his knapsack and rug strapped behind 
his saddle, and his gun slung at his back, 
just like a scouting party of soldiers! And 
when we camped out that night beside our 
own fire, with the dark woods above and the 
dark river below, it was simply grand! and 
we divided the night into watches of two 
hours each, and when I was tramping up and 
down with my gun on my shoulder just like 
a real sentinel, listening to the rush of the 
river and the whisper of the night-wind 
through the black, shadowy trees, and watching 
the firelight playing on the sleeping figures 
round the blaze, I tell you, old boy, I'd 
hardly have changed places with Robinson 
Crusoe ! 

We kept right southward along the bank 
of the Selenga, through a rather pretty 
country of low hills and small timber, till we 

(To be continued.) 


got to this place last night, making forty 
miles a day from Verkhni-Oodinsk—not bad 
going, with such beastly roads; but these 
little bricks of Tartar horses made nothing cf 
it. I can say, now, that I've done some 
travelling at last, for, à month ago, I was 
lcoking at white bears knocking about among 
floating ice, and now, as I write, here come a 
lot of camels tramping through hot sand! If 
that's not ‘change of climate,’ I don't know 
whnt is. 

The Russian captain in command of the 
post here has given us a room in his own 
quarters (isn't it jolly of him ?), and I'm 
quite chums already with the junior lieu- 
tenant, such a brisk, bright little chap, almost 
smart enough to be an Englishman, who 
speaks French quite as well as 7 do. He's 
given me a native knife—a regular curio. 

*But I must shut up now, old fellow, for 
the mail's going off directly ; and when a 
letter's got seven thousand miles to go, one 
can't afford to miss a post. Ican'task you to 
answer this, for ‘ Richard Avondale, Siberia,’ 
wouldn’t be a very safe address, and I’ve no 
other to give you at present; but anyhow, 
here we are fairly on the Chinese border at 
last—I could shy a stone into China from 
where I sit, if there were a stone (which there 
isn't) anywhere within ten miles of mine. 
Where we're going next I haven't an idea, 
and very likely Uncle Harry don't know yet 
himself; but wherever Ae goes, Z'll go, even 
if it’s to the North Pole or the centre of the 
earth, like those fellows in Jules Verne. 

* Ta-ta, old boy. Give the Russian stamp 
off this letter to Jim Jarman for his lame 
brother, who is collecting stamps— and belie ve 
me, 

“ Your affectionate chum, 
„Dick.“ 
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AN AUTUMN CRUISE; 


By J. ALLEN BARTLETT, 


OR, ROUND LAND’S END IN THE EQUINOX. 


Author of “ In Avranches Bay," A Tale of the Severn Sea," ecc. ete. 
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Frolic I. 
—— o 4, 09—— — 
E all have our 
pet theories, 
and one of 
mine is to the 
effect that if 
you desire to 
become strong, 
healthful, self- 
reliant, and 
ready for any 
emergency, 
| you cannot do 
better than obtain possession of a small 
Sea-boat, and learn to manage it in all 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR and others.) 


PART I. 


weathers by yourself. But don't go in boats 
unless you can swim, and swim well. A 
Ettle knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
specially in the boating line, and a little 
swimming may simply make you reckless, 
and only prolong your agonies should a 
enpsize ensue. The amateur boat-sailer is 
always learning, and never perfect in his 
art ay, and the professional too, for the 
matter of that ; and if in our little journey 
together we may happen to learn a “ wrinkle "' 


which may in the future prove useful to you 


in time of danger, my time will have been 
well-spent indeed. 

The voyage which I am going tc de ribe 
commenced in the month of September, at 
the mouth of a pretty river which runs 
into the sea not five miles from Dawlish, on 
the Devon coast, and came to an end some 
300 miles away, at a point on the north 
coast of Somerset, where a growing seaside 
town looks out from its sandy bay on Cardiff 
and the hills of Wales. 

Such a journey may not at first sight 
appear to present any unusual elements of 
danger, but anyone who knows the coast of 
Cornwall at the time of the equinoctial 
gales, will have little diffieulty in realising 
what possibilities of catastrophe  lurk 
amongst the iron-bound cliffs and mighty 
rollers of old Bolerium. 

We had rounded the Land's End a month 
before— Frolic and I—on the deck of a 
London-bound steamer, and I, at any rate, 
had vivid recollections of the ee 


ized by 


billows, which had tossed the great steamer, 
rolling her “ scuppers under," and making 
her pitch until her screws raced and jarred 
in mid-air. 

The experience we had then gone through 
had created a keen desire to essay those same 
seas upon our own tiny keel, and although our 
good Pater had at first viewed the proposal 
with alarm, suggesting as an alternative a 
truck on the Great Western Railway, he had 
eventually relented, even to the providing of 
a younger brother to act as ** crew." 

So it came to pass that, bidding farewell to 
the happy summer party with whom we 
had cruised so long, we returned, laden with 
advice and warnings, to the gallant little 
craft awaiting us on the wave-kissed beach 
beneath the cliffs. Let me briefly describe 
her to you : 

She is 15 ft. long “over all," with 5 ft. 
beam ; is decked fore and aft, and has water- 
ways amidships. 

Imagine a large Rob Roy canoe, with an 
ordinary boat-stern, and you have her hull. 
She is built on a wide, shallow keel, in 
which is a slot 1 ft. 4 in. long and 1 in. wide, 
and through which drops a perpendicular 
wooden centre-board, of the “dagger ” kind. 
Her mainmast carries a balance-lug which 
reefs down to a lateen-sail, and she also 
boasts a staysail, and a small sprit-mizzen. 
On either side of the case for the centre. 
board lies a wooden box, capable of carrying 

t and a-half of water-ballast. 


ndredwei 
ndeko ek (into which, by an effort 
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of gymnastics, one can insert one's head and 
shoulders) is lashed a little Rippingille 
paraffin stove, which has to be treated 
gingerly, for paraffin, as Jerome truly aays, 
has a talent for getting all over a boat, and 
turning up inconveniently in the marmalade 


A and bread and butter. 


The well is usually open, but can, on 
occasion, be covered in by means of a canvas 
apron, which hxs eyelets in it to correspond 
with similar ones in the coaming. The boat 
has a very low freeboard — i.e. lies low in the 
water, and thongh consequently wet in a 


gen - way. goes better to windward, by reason 


of the slight reristance which her broadside 


. Offers to the wind. 


We spent the rest of the afternoon taking 
in provisions and water, laying in good store 
of the latter, lest we should find ourselves in 


the unenviable position of Coleridge's Ancient 


Mariner ; also a couple of gallons of thick 


. oil, to be towed astern in a canvas bag, in 
. ease we should be forced to run before a 


" heavy sea. The valve of oil in these circum- 
. stances cannot be overstated, for the weight 
- ofthe bag towing astern prevents the little 
— craft from * broaching-to," and the material, 


~ 


must be seen to be realised. 
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escaping slowly through the meshes of the 
canvas, leaves & thin film upon the surface 
of the sea, calming it in & manner which 
Nine boat 
accidents out of ten are cuused by a “ broach- 


. to"—1.e. the boat running before the wind 
: is enught by a wave, which lifts her stern 
and impels it forwards, driving her bow down 
into the side of the wave ahead. The top of 


the following wave, being in more rapid 


: motion than the hollow before it, the bow of 


— 
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the boat becomes retarded, when the impulse 
of the stern either forces it under water, or 


swings the boat round, bringing her broadside 


to the sea, and producing an instant cap- 
size. 

The provisions need not be described, for 
in these days of tinued meat and vegetables 
there is never any difficulty about the larder. 
Bread we carried in a biscuit tin, and a 
second one protected tea, coffee, and butter. 
À good coir rope for towing, some spare line 
for repairs, and three blue flares in case of 
emergency, with two or three blankets for 
warmth, completed our simple inventory. 

Then the wise men ofthe village came 


: round and regaled us with advice. 


this boat, this time o' year! 


" You'm not going round The Land’ in 
Why, there's 
sometimes a sea there in autumn for two 
months right away. Doant'ee try it, zur, now. 
‘Tis a lonesome place, and if maybe yew gets a 


. Capsize— !” 


" Don't stay out if the wind do fly to 
son'-west after sundown, measter," an old 
pilot broke in. We had occasion subse- 
quently to remember his advice. As a 
general rule professional seamen are apt to 
underrate the powers of a good small boat ; 
but at the same time I have learnt many a 
valuable wrinkle” when yarning with them, 
so I always listen attentively to what they 
may have to say. 

These men know the coast, and its tides 
and peculiurities, and they have gained their 
knowledge in & hard school. 

Our last night ashore was a restless night- 
mare. 'The skipper arose early, a wet sponge 
encouraging the sleepy crew to follow a good 
example; and after a prodigious breakfast, 
whose dimensions led us to suspect that, like 
the Derby Dilly, we “ carried three insides,” 
we at length found ourselves afloat and 
speeding with wind right aft towards the bar 
and the glittering sea beyond. 

The process of getting under way was not 
accomplished without much hand-shaking, 
enough parting advice to sink the Frolic, and 


not a few remonstrances because of the late- 


ness of the season; and just as we were clear- 
ing the river mouth an old pilot came scud- 
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ding along the shore, picking his way 
amongst the boulders, and holding alofi a 
small box. 

Marvelling what we could possibly huve 
left behind, we ran our bows up the shingly 
beach. 

“A box of heggs from the missus, sir, 
hoping you won't take no offence. She run 
the hens round over night, to stir 'em up a 
bit, and these was all laid this mornin’ ! ” 

Having stowed our heggs, we once more 
hoisted our mainsail to the wind and, cross- 
ing the restless waters of the bar, stood out 
to sea for two miles in order to avoid the off 
shore puffs and eddies. 'Then, coming up 
on the starboard tack, we made for Bury 
Head, by Brixham Town. Instantly * down 
dropped the wind, the sails dropped down," 
and for four mortal hours we were as “ a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean ! ”’ 

The heat was tremendous; the butter 
melted in the tins, the drinking-water grew 
tepid, the skipper was unsailor-like enough 
to desire & sunshade, whilst the crew, always 
practical, went overboard and tloundered 
about like a porpoise. 

Some gigantic jelly-fish, swimming tran- 
quilly by, soon put him to the rout, however, 
for, as he once learnt by practical experience, 
nettles aren't in it" when a jelly-fish 
chooses to assert itself. 

It is very annoying, after leaving port with 
dash and éclat, to lie becalmed for hours 
only two miles in the olling; it takes the 
conceit out of one somehow, and spoils the 
dramatic effect. And it must have been 
very tantalising for the fishing boats to have 
all the fish swimming around and imperti- 
nently investigating the mysteries of the 
motionless nets. It was undignitied, too, for 
the smart schooner, laden with fruit for the 
London markets, and for several big ships 
which stood aloof with yard-arms akimbo, 
trying to pretend that they were in no hurry 
whatever. 

Presently a lot of clouds came up to laugh 
at us, hurrying from every point of the com- 
pass, and a long black line came slowly across 
the sea from Bury Head. 

As it approached, our light sails flapped, 
and Frolic made a half turn, and looked at 
it in lazy surprise; but the schooner took no 
notice, and the big ships still stood with arms 
akimbo. 

Next caine a blacker line from the S.W., 
and Frolic ran away for about a dozen yards. 
Then a gentle swell arose from the same 
quarter, and all the little craft nodded 
cheerily, and even the schooner condescended 
to roll indolently, as much as to say, '* Well, 
well, I suppose one must wake up a bit, and 
see what’s going to happen.” 

A steamer puffed scornfully by, asking us 
why we didn’t keep our motive power in a 
boiler, instead of letting it go wandering all 
over the place, and only shoving when it felt 
in the mood to do so. 

Just as we were all off to sleep again, up 
rushed the black line of “ catspaws“ for the 
third time, and now there were little flakes of 
white to relieve its darkness. 

Away went Frolic, kicking up her heels, 
and all the fishing craft kicked up theirs, as 
if to say, "Just look at that little beggar 
skedaddling off to Torbay. See if we don’t go 
too, and offer him a tow-rope." And then a 
lot of merry gulls came and screamed with 
the delight of sailing on snowy pinions, and 
ten porpoises tried to make us believe that 
they were the great sea-serpent. The schooner 
luffed up into the wind, declaring her inten- 
tion to get to London, “ blow high, blow low," 
whilst the big ships sailed majestically out 
to sea, and, catching up with the tramp 
steamer, told it to mind its own dirty busi- 
ness, and not cheek its betters. 

Away went the little Frolic, faster and 
faster, and the waves rose foaming round 
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Hope’s Nose, and rattled on the marble 
beach of Babbacombe, and away raced the 
smacks, and some beat us, and we beat others, 
and so across Torbay, where the Channel 
Fleet slept at anchor, till Bury Head stood 
up before us, black and frowning, guarding 
the green fields and busy streets of Brixham, 
whose trawling fleet was beating out to 
mect us. Splendid craft are those Brixham 
boats, and there are splendid men aboard 
them. 

Brixham and Bury Head have faded away 
astern, the fishing boats have gone about, 
and we are scudding along before an ever- 
freshening breeze, past lonely promontorics, 
rocky islands, cormorant-haunted, and caves 
where the sea booms unceasingly as it saps 
the giant cliffs. 

Not a house nor sign of human habitation 
does one see for miles beiwixt Brixham and 
the old port of Dertemouthe.”’ 

Suddenly a squall comes playing down from 
the Devon hills, and Frolic buries her nose 
in a wave, till the water pours over her 
deck and descends in a little cataract from 
the coaming into the well. And now we 
have a practical example of the disadvantages 
of a balance-lug. It is almost impossible to 
reef, when running free, and one cannot let 
go the sheet as in an ordinary sprit-sail. In 
a cutter we should just let go peak halliards 
whilst the squall lasted, and if necessary reef 
at our leisure; but the balance-lug has a big 
yard which won't be “ scandalised,“ and a 
long boom lying out-board, and there is 
nothing for it, in a squall, but to lower bodily 
into the boat, and reef there as one best may. 
In our case there was an additional difficulty, 
for the bout, being sharp and narrow, went 
„down by the bows” directly one went for- 
ward to get at the halliards. Fortunately 
for us, the squall passed as suddenly as it 
had come, and we then removed our halliards 
from the cleats in the mast to a point farther 
aft, and next time we were caught by a squall 
inen running sea we eased down the sail 
without leaving our tiller, Nevertheless, my 
own experience goes to show that, despite its 
admitted deficiencies, a sprit-sail, with the 
lower end of sprit running on a tackle, is the 
handiest for all weathers. You can whip 
the sprit out of the sail, leaving its lower half 
only in action, whilst the peak flaps harm- 
lessly like a flag, and in this condition you 
cun hold your own, and even go to windward, 
should the sea not be too heavy. 

As a general rule, taboo a boom in a small 
boat. It is a dangerous adjunct in more 
ways than one, for it dips in the sea in a 
heavy roll, and is also apt to knock you on 
the head, besides being difficult to stow 
out of the way of oars when you want to row. 
With it you can sail a little closer to the 
wind, and run faster, but these are its only 
advantages. 

Dartmouth harbour is rightly named 
“blind” by seafaring folk, for it is perfectly 
invisible from the offing, and can only be 
recognised by the beacon on the cliffs to the 
eastward of its entrance. At first we could 
hardly realise that one of the finest natural 
harbours in the country was hidden behind 
those beetling cliffs, but as we stood in 
more nearly, the quaint old castle built by 
Henry vur came into view, guarding the 
narrow entrance, which used to be closed to 
hostile fleets by a great iron chain stretching 
from shore to shore. 

And now the wind, which ought to have 
been on our beam as we turned shorewards, 
came strongly out from dead ahead of us, 
battling quite fiercely to keep us from the 
haven where we desired to spend the night. 

It isa way the wind has in these parts, and 
unless it happens to be blowing off the sea 
you may feel sure of meeting a harbour 
draught in allſthe southern ports. acd some- 
times strong/enough to completely overpower 
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little craft of the Frolic's tonnage. As it 
was, we had to sit well out to windward, and 
stick at it for nearly two hours before, 
drenched, cold, and tired, we could step 
ashore and obtain tea at the cosy little inn, 
yclept “ The Raleigh.” 

Note that when beating to windward in a 
small craft, and in a comparatively smooth 
sea, you may crack on sail pretty freely, and 
run gunwale under, without much anxiety, 
because you are so close to the wind that, 
should a squall strike you, you can instantly 
luff into it. But do not carry too much sail 
with the wind abeam, or slightly aft, because 
you are too far from the wind to luff easily 
into it, and the attempt to turn through so 
many points of the compass may help to 
capsize you through the agency of centrifugal 
force. 

What & quaint little place is Dartmouth, 
with its picturesque Butterwalk, and its 
medieval houses clustering round the quiet 
church, and the encompassing arms of the 
everlasting hills guarding the blue waters of 
its sleeping harbour! 

The night was so lovely that we decided 
not to sleep ashore; and when the full inoon 
rose &bove the great hills and hanging 
woods, and lighted a silver pathway on the 
waters, we took our little craft across the 
harbour to a quiet nook on Kingswear side 
and anchored there. Then, having lashed 
our mainsail tentwise over the well, we 
settled down and tried to sleep. At about 
4 A.M. we were awakened by a chorus of 
shouts, and hurrying footsteps apparently 
very near to us, and the skipper disentangled 
himself from the close embraces of the 
cabin just in time to see a big bowsprit with 
flapping sail pass magnificently over his 
head. Next moment there was a bumping 
scrape, and the little Frolic heeled over 
until the water poured over the coaming 
upon the half-awakened crew, who raised 
protesting gurgles, and apparently attempted 
to swim. 

We were perilously near a capsize, and 
then the great fishing-smack, which had 
missed stays and drifted on to us, went 
blundering aimlessly amongst the anchored 
small boats, and presently brought up on 
some one else’s moorings, between us and 
the shore. 

Curiously enough, she seemed to be labour- 
ing under the idea that the fault of the 
collision lay with us, and she took upon 
herself to make several rather nasty remarks 
in a hoarse voice that seemed to have got a 
fog in it somewhere. 

After this adventure we slept but lightly, 
and a little later the Donald Currie woke 
itself and us by a series of bloodcurdling 
shrieks and moans, expressive of its un- 
willingness to get under way so early in the 
morning. 

Later on, coughing and sighing, it passed 
ghost-like to the harbour mouth, where the 
ringing of signal-bells incited it to put on 
full speed for Cape Town. 

Then our crew, with commendable pluck, 
went overboard for a swim, whilst the 


Qo that at last was Spain! From the airy 
kJ height of old Bayonne cathedral the 
cheerful Basque sacristan, in the intervals 
of talking high-treasonable Don Carlism, 
stretched out his hand towards the green 
mountains, This was the peak of Larune, thut 
double saddle yorder the Three Crowns, and 


.no headway. 
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skipper embarked in culinary adventures 
which would have bred dyspepsia in the 
stomach of an ostrich. 

The process of washing up” is not to be 
reckoned amongst the pleasures of yachting, 
but it has to be got through. Grease seems 
to have no affinity for salines, and much 
energy has to be expended on the operation, 
so that we found the sun already high in 
the heavens when we spread our lug to the 
breeze and gained the open sea once more. 

We cruised uneventfully for some miles, 
noting Slapton Sands, where they train dogs 
to swim out to the fishing boats in heavy 
weather, carrying a light hand-line, to which 
is attached a heavier one on shore. 
Communication being thus established, the 
heavy line is pulled aboard the boat, whilst 
the men on shore hang on to the other end 
with a will, running inland with it, and the 
boat rushes safely through the breakers, and 
far up the shore, where she can discharge 
her cargo at leisure. 

Off the white tower of The Start" there 
was an overfall which made things lively 
for a time, but to the westward it was 
comparatively calm, and as many fishing 
boats were about, apparently doing a brisk 
business, we hove a line overboard and were 
soon rewarded by some excellent whiting, 
which we vainly essayed to cook over the 
Rippingille. 

Finally they found their way into a sauce- 
pan, and we dined off boiled fish, which were 
incontrovertibly fresh. 

The fishing boats were also dining, and 
the atmosphere was redolent of fried onions, 
which are incompatible with fish. 

The wind now began to freshen off-shore, 
and when just abreast of the Mewstone, 
which marks the eastern entrance of 
Plymouth Sound, and some five miles out 
from shore, a curious lumpy sea was 
encountered, through which we could make 
The water ran in green 
pyramids, which jumped aboard from every 
side by the bucketful. We were carrying as 
much sail as was consistent with safety, and 
yet we could scarcely make a knot through 
the water. We got out the oars, but could 
not increase our speed perceptibly. We 
heard afterwards that a freshet and a strong 
tide were running out of the Sound, driving 
us towards the Eddystone more rapidly than 
we could shove our nose through the 
water. 

The sea appeared to be deserted, and we 
began to prepare for the contingency of a 
night on the deep—anything but a pleasant 
prospect with a rapidly rising wind and sea. 

It now became necessary to bale 
incessantly, and to take in a reef, and in a 
very short time we were wet to the skin and 
shivering with cold; but just as we were 
abandoning ourselves to night and the 
inevitable, the crew descried a sail far away 
beyond the Start. It rapidly approached, 
and we saw that it was a big coasting sloop, 
bluff-bowed, and heavy, but thrashing through 
the water at a tremendous rate, under the 
influence of the strong wind and a large 


spread of canvas. Joyfully we steered 
towards it, and lustily we hailed, and it hove. 
to, and then, after getting in sail in record 
time, we were welcomed aboard by one of 
the finest old seadogs it has ever been my 
luck to look upon. 

Frolic was taken in tow, and we were 
escorted to the quaint old cabin, where a hot 
cup of tea and a warm over the stove soon 
set our blood in circulation. 
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For nearly a hundred years that venerable . 


sloop had carried crew and cargo safels 
along our coasts, and her stout oak timbers 
were still as sound as on the day that she 
was launched. She had seen Moore’s troops 
sailing away to the Peninsula, when George 
the Third was King, and she had eluded the 
privateers of the great Napoleon in the 
stirring days before Waterloo. Her old 
carved beams were black with tobacco-smoke 
from pipes long cold, and still she battled 
through the seas, smashing them with her 
bluff bow in the “ straight from the shoulder 
style of British pugilism, and no battleship 
afloat holds a prouder skipper than did she. 
On a massive oak bookcase a well-thumbe! 
Bible lay, keeping company with The Sail. 
ing Directions of the English Channel " and 
an equally well-worn * Pilgrim's Progress. 
and the captain, noticing the direction of oui 
gaze, smiled half-shyly. 

„ Varty year, sir, have they books sailed 
the sea with me, and we do vear no stam 
with they to guide us." We thought o 
grand old Humphrey Gilbert crying cheeril: 
on his sinking ship, ''* Courage, my lads. we 
are as near to heaven by sea as by land." 

This old coaster was worked entirely i: 
the captain and his two brawny sons, but a 
present one was sick at home in old:-worl. 
Lyme, and how the two men now aboar: 
managed the great sails and ponderous spar: 
is beyond my understanding. We helped tc 
take a reef in the hard, brown mainsail, an“ 
then, turning into the two cosy bunks, wer 
almost immediately in the land of Nod. 

I was dimly aware, in the course of th: 
night, of heavy squalls, which laid us ove: 


till our bulwarks must have been neat: 


submerged ; of seas that banged and battere 


at the stout bulkheads unceasingly ; of t 


whistling and shouting of storm-winds in th: 
straining rigging, and of the deep groans c 
labouring timbers. 

I was also aware of two horny hands tuc*- 
ing me up in a warm pea-jacket, and doing 
with the gentleness of a woman; and ait: 
that, of quieter waters, and a great bros 
shouldered form lying asleep beside the stove 
but when I really awoke and rubbed the e: 
crusted salt from my eyelids we wei: 
anchored snugly in Sutton Pool, with tl. 


houses of Plymouth shining cheerfully © 


the rays of the morning sun. 


Not one farthing of recompense would v: 


benefactor accept, and our thanks made hi. 
blush with embarrassment. 
skipper! Long may your race endure. ` 


sweeten the world with open-handed mar. 


hess and simple faith. 
(To be continued.) 
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CYCLE SPIN 


Dv W. Victor Cook. 
(Illustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


PART I. 


there, away to the right, in Spain, the memor- 
able heights of San Sebastian. 

At the frontier station of Behobia there was 
a brief pause. The chief of the custom- 
house spoke no French, and the writer's 
tongue, at the first summons, moved but 
rustily in Castilian. Yet here was a bicycle 


THROUGH SPAIN. 


thirsting for Spanish adventure to be pass- 
through, and explanations to give and rece: 
regarding the manner in which the dep- 
money might, could, or should be recove:- 
at the proper time. With infinite couric 
and patience the official expounded «= 
matter, accepted without demur my ass ura 


i“ 


Honest Dor: 
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A Visit to the Pyrenees. 


1. Gateway of Santa Maria, Burgos Cathedral Towers in the rear. 2. In the Western Pyrenees. 3. Group of Boys at Vitoria. 4, A Wayside Posada, Aragon. 
* 6. Roman Aqueduct, near Tolosa, 6. The Miller's Train. 
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that the bicycle’s slender luggage con- 
tained no contraband, and that its weight 
with all on was not over twenty kilos; then 
smilingly agreed to test the quality of a cigar, 
and we parted amid a cloud of tobacco-smoke 
and benevolent protestations. 

A very few yards down the Behobia street 
brought an unwelcome introduction to the 
Spanish dog. Whatever his other woes, the 
cyclist who has never yet come into personal 
contact with the Spanish dog has something 
still left for which to be thankful. In Ger- 
many the wandering son of the wheel used 
to go armed lance-wise with a long pliable 
cane, wherewith to lay about the village curs 
who came out against him. But the dogs of 
Spain, great and small, who perhaps see a 
bicycle twice a year, perhaps once or twice in 
a lifetime, are as much worse than German 
dogs as a Spanish road is worse than a 
German rond. Of all the pestilent, uncivil 
curs in Christendom they are the most 
harassing to the nerves, and the most 
destructive of the philosophy and the temper 
of the rider. Afoot or awheel, in every 
scattered pueblo, at every wayside caminero's 
hut of stone, he must run the gauntlet of 
their vociferous pursuit, and hold himself 
fortunate if by ** language," kicking, or stone- 
throwing he can get clear without a tumble. 

The Continental Handbook of the C.T.C., 
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“ I there such & thing?" some will ask. 
If so, there can be small doubt it is in 
an embryonic state in many individuals, or 
possibly atrophied from lack of use. But 
perhaps an illustration will be more 
effective than the use of scientific terms. 

I have a great liking for a boy whom we 
will call Hardy, the son of a neighbour of 
mine. He is straightforward and plucky 
enough, and an excellent companion. One 
evening I happened to be in his father's 
house about eight o'clock. Hardy had a boy 
friend with him: they had been playing 
billiards. 

* Nearly bedtime, boys," said Mr. Hardy, 
who was just starting for a concert with Mrs. 
Hardy. 

* Not for an hour yet, father," replied his 
son, and Jack and I are having a match." 

“Very well, but remember you mustn't 
begin a fresh hundred after nine o'clock has 
struck.“ 

* No, father.“ 

I happened to look out of my window at 
10.30 that night, and the billiard-room was 
still lit. I knew that Mr. and Mrs. Hardy 
would not be back till past eleven. My 
curiosity was aroused. 

When I met young Hardy the next day I 
remarked, ** Your last game of billiards took a 
long time last night, didn't it?“ 

He looked a little uneasy. 
longer than usual." 

* Then how is it you were playing at half- 
past ten?” 

He hesitated for a moment; then, recollect- 
ing that we were very good friends, he 
decided to trust me. 

“Twas this way," he explained. Tou 
see, father told us not to begin a fresh 
hundred after nine o'clock, so when he'd gone 
we Started three games, and stopped them 
when we'd scored about ten. Then, when 
nine o'clock came, we tinished each of the 
three games we'd begun, so that we didn't 
start a fresh one. Do you see? 


„No, not 
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a work which generally knows what it is 
talking about, observes briefly but em- 
phatically that “ The roads of Spain 
are mostly very bad’’; and confines its re- 
marks upon that country to a very short 
compass indeed. From the frontier to San 
Sebastian the road proved so passable as to 
engender the hope that after all the Hand- 
book might have made a mistake. But San 
Sebastian, the beautiful Brighton of Spain, 
the haunt of royalty and fashion when the 
dreadful summer heats are on the capital, is 
but u few miles from France, and the road 
thither seems to bethink itself still of its 
continuation on the northern side of the 
frontier. 

From San Sebastian the winding road, not 
yet so bad as that haunting sentence of the 
Handbook, climbs gradually through the 
steep green Guipuzcoa country, with its 
clear, swift trout-streams, its hill.sides 
covered, at that May season, with orchards in 
full blossom, flowering chestnuts, oak and 
poplar, and here and there a higher tower of 
dark sad pines in the midst of the green. 
Along the road pass blue-capped Basque 
peasants, women black-haired and black- 
eyed with long black veils of lace on the 
back of the head, afoot, or midway on the 
patient back of a laden horse or mule. Soto 
old Tolosa, in the middle of the Province, on 


(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL YARNS. 
By PAUL BLAKE. 


Il.—4A BOY’S CONSCIENCE. 


"Oh, yes, I see," I replied. 
quite what your father meant?“ 

* Well, it's what he said," was his frank 
reply. I suppose he meant us to stop 
playing soon af.er nine." 

“ Yes, I suppose he did; but. as he didn't 
know he had such an ingenious son he 
omitted to say so directly." 

My tone must have implied & certain 
disapproval, for he asked, Was there any- 
thing wrong about it?“ 

„It sounds all right," I replied diplomati- 
cally; “but I can't help thinking it isn't 
quite defensible. However, let us ask your 
father." 

“No! no!" he exclaimed, “ you mustn’t 
say a word to father: he'd be awfully 
angry.“ 

* Why should he? You did just what he 
told you." 

“ He mightn't see it in the right light,“ 
suggested young hopeful. 

“I think he would," I couldn't refrain 
from replying. "I shouldn't do things, if 
I were you, that you're afraid should get to 
your father's ears." 

And young Hardy seemed inclined to 
think there was something in what I said. 

The incident brought back to my recollec- 
tion various schoolboy “ dodges " which seem 
so outrageous now, but were looked on as 
innocent, not to say praiseworthy, then. 
Sanders was particularly ingenious in 
getting out of a scrape by a perversion of 
the truth, but he would have been highly in- 
dignant if he had been told he was a liar. 
Let me give an instance. 

A circus came to the town, to which we all 
wanted to go. But it cost money, and some of 
us were hard up, Sanders amongst the rest. 
" Boys under twelve admitted half price," 
said the advertisement. Sanders was over 
thirteen, and tall for his age: if he tried to 
slip in at half price he would be sure to be 
spotted, and he was not the boy to tell a lie, 
even to go to a circus. But he had a happy 
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whose antique white balconies the midday 
sun shines hotly, making one thankful for 
the shadow of the narrow streets. Here- 
abouts, in the long ago of 1212, raged one of 
the great battles of the world, &nd the 
Crescent went down before the combined 
might of Castile and Leon, Arragon, Portu- 
gal, and Navarre. A hundred thousand 
slain Moors, and fifty thousand captives—a 
pretty dish to set before the Pope. 

The way to Vitoria strikes from Tolosa 
into the mountains, and the C.T.C. Hand- 
book is abundantly justified of its predic- 
tions. Higher and higher, the laborious 
ascent rises with innumerable curves and 
spirals through a fine jumble of massive 
hills towards where it meets the Vitoria 
road at Alsasua. Few and far between are 
the scattered white cottages in the moun- 
tains, with their dark old red-tiled roofs, and 
iron-railed unglazed windows. 

A people with simple wants and simpler 
havings, and hospitable withal. 

Midway on the undulating road from 
uninteresting Vitoria to Burgos, the cold old 
Gothic capital of Old Castile, rise the wild, 
weird portals that nature has built for 
Castile—a savage glen, towered over by vast 
castellated crags, piled one on the other 
A a grand confusion against the bright blue 
sky. 


thought. He wrote “12” on a slip of paper 
and stuck it in his cap, whilst a similar slip 
with “11” was placed in his boot. Thus 
provided he marched boldly to the pay-box, 
and demanded a half-price ticket. 

“So you're under twelve, are you, my 
son ? " demanded the checktaker. 

„I'm between 11 and 12," replied Sanders 
unblushingly. 

“Then you're a fine boy for your age," 
grumbled the checktaker as he gave him the 
required pass. Sanders was delighted with 
his success, and received numerous con- 
gratulations. Moreover, he had imitators, I 
regret to say. 

One more instance of Sanders’ perverted 
ingenuity. He was for ever leaving his 
books behind him after preparation, and the 
master had told him that next time he 
found one of them it would not only be put 
in the “ pound ” as heretofore, but a hundred 
lines would be added to the fine as a punish- 
ment for his persistent carelessness. 

Very soon a dictionary was forgotten in 
the usual manner, and Sanders became 
aware of it just too late to recover it. 

There's a hundred lines for you coming, 
my boy," was Hardy's sympathetic com- 
nient. 

"Yes, and a twopenny fine as well," 
acquiesced Sanders. "I don't mind the 
fine—it goes to the cricket club; but I do 
object to the lines. I hate lines: they're 
such silly waste of time." 

“ Keeps you out of mischief,” suggested 
Hardy. Sanders was silent for & minute: 
then he said, I don't think I'll do those 
lines, after all, if vou'll help me." 

Hardy professed his willingness to aid his 
chum in any reasonable way. 

“ I'm going to make you a present,“ said 
Sanders: “ I give you my dictionary. Then 
when Mr. Scott wants to give me those lines 
I shall simply say it’s not my book, but 
yours. He won't give you any lines, and of 
course I'll pay the fine for you." 


“All right," said Hardy. “I don't mind 
having your dictionary: I can sell it to some 
new chap who wants one.” 

„Well, you are an ass!" remarked 
Sanders : “I only mean to give you the ‘dic’ 
till the pound is cleared out ; then you'll give 
it me back again.“ 

* Then why give it to me at all ? ” 

“So that I can tell Scott it isn’t mine," 
explained Sanders impatiently. Then Hardy 
saw the situation, and thought it very clever 
of his chum, although an irreverent boy 
standing near said 'twould save trouble if 
Sanders simply said it wasn't his book with- 
out all this fuss of giving and taking back. 
But Sanders' indignation soon showed that 
there was a very great difference in Jis 
mind. 

Still, I should be conveying a very wrong 
impression of Sanders if I confined myself 
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to this particular weakness of his. He was 
straightforward enough in most things: he 
would have scorned to take advantage of an 
opportunity for cheating in a game, he 
would “own up" in a monient rather than 
see another boy punished for an offence he 
(Sanders) had committed. But his attitude 
towards the authorities was purely conven- 
tional, and had no relation to the usual 
moral standards. 

Now, let me put it to you boys who read 
this, and who think it is rather a clever thing 
to deceive a master bya ** cram." You have 
scored over him—you have taken him in, 
granted—but do you accuse him of being 
stupid because he did not see through you? 
Think for a moment: why should he not 
believe you? For all he knows you are a 
straightforward, honourable boy, who would 
no more think of telling a lie than your 
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father would; and until the master has 
found out that you have deceived him he is 
paying you the compliment of thinking you 
better than you are. Is that very stupid of 
him ? 

Another point. Suppose a new boy 
hears you stating something as a fact, and 
at once says, 1 don't believe that." You 
are angry at being called a liar, and think he 
has insulted you. So he has, but he has 
insulted himself as well. He would not dis- 
believe you unless he had been accustomed 
to the society of bovs who are untruthful. 

To conclude: the boy who indulges in the 
habit of “ wriggling " out of a scrape by a 
cram or ** white " lie will soon find the temp- 
tation of indulging in a “ black" one too 
strong to be resisted. The line between the 
two is a very fine one, and the only way of 
being safe is to stick to the truth. 
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Author of * Chats about Pigeon Fanciers,” “ AU about the Flying Comer,“ etc. ete. 


PART I.— POUTERS, SHOW AND FLYING HOMERS, CARRIERS, OWLS, FANTAILS, AND DRAGOONS, 


8 months ago when I was previously 
k) writing some articles on the * Boy's 
Own" Pigeon-Loft in these columns, I 
promised, if afforded the opportunity, to go 
much more fully into the different varieties 
of pigeons, and give some detailed accounts 
of their points. "This more especially applied 
to the lesser and toy varieties, but I also, 
through lack of space, left a good many details 
untouched regarding the more prominent 
classes of the Columbarian family. The 
opportunity has now arisen, and I hope to 
make the most of it. Without touching on 
the question of loft and management, which 
I have previously fully dealt with, I will first 
of all refer to the Pouter pigeon, which is 
perhaps as prominent a member of the pigeon 
tribe as can be found. There are Pouters 
and Pigmy Pouters, and the latter is to all 
intents and purposes a dwarf edition of the 
former. 

Some people fail to see the beauty of these 
pigeons, but I am sure the reader will not be 
one of these. The Pouter is a very cheeky 
bird, nothing seeming to daunt him, and 
many a fight have I seen him have witb the 
stick of a perfect stranger held up to liis show 
pen. The limbs of this pigeon form the chief 
point. They must be covered with soft 
downy feathers right down to the feet, and 
towards the latter the feathers grow laryer 
&nd spread out, and this gives the bird the ap- 
parent length of limb. Thekneesofthis pigeon 
appear to meet, but spread out from the knee- 
joint down. The higher the hock in the 
limb, the better, and it is also necessary for 
tbe front part of the thigh to round outa 
little and the back part in a little, which adds 
greatly to the beauty of limb. The crop is 
the next important item. This should be 
perfectly round, with the exception of the 
slight beak indentation, and, above all things, 
the erop must be well carried and be well 
blown out. From my remarks it will be seen 
how important all these little items are in a 
Pouter’s make up. One bad point mars an 
otherwise good specimen. My readers, there- 
fore, must look carefully after all points. 
The carriage of the bird is an important 
matter. This pigeon must stand perfectly 
upright, the eye being in a direct line above 
the feet. This will assure a graceful walk. 
The colour of the Pouter is not so important. 
There are the whole colours, and there are, 
besides, blue, yellow, black, and red pieds, 
and I think it quite time more attention was 


paid to the colour of this pigeon, as it has 
a lot to do with its beauty. Before showing 
a Pouter it should go through a course of 
training in a show pen to make it familiar 
with the near approach of strangers and show 
off accordingly. 

The Show Homer is the next pigeon with 
which I shall deal. This is a very lovely 
specimen and very popular. The chief point 
in its composition is the 
skull, for, unless this be 
perfect, other good points 
are of little use. The skull 
must be perfectly round 
from the back of the head 
to the top of the beak. No 
flatness must be visible any- 
where, for all depends on 
the perfect curve, and other 
points, it will be found, are 
not difficult to obtain. The 
beak must be a continuation 
of the sweep of the skull, 
and must be well set. There 
is a heart-shaped wattle, 
fairly large and flat, and the 
eye must be pearl in shade. 
The proper colour of the 
eye cere is damson, and 
this must be well looked 
after in stocking. In shape 
the Show Homer is cobby, 
very much after the style of 
the Dragoon, and the whole 
appearance of the bird is 
termed “thick set." The 
prominent chest is a good 
point, and the general ap- 
pearance of the bird is one 
of dash and smart activity. 
There are varieties of colour, 
the blue coming first 
amongst the whole colours, 
and followed by blacks, 
whilst we also have mealies, 
pieds, and chequers cf all shades and types. 
The Show Homer is by no mcans a weakling, 
and quite easy to breed nnd rear. 

Our next sketch is of the Flying Homer. 
I have already written several articles on this 
important pigeon, so that only a few words 
are necessary. This bird may be summed up 
quite easily. Health and strength and 
plenty of wing power and intelligence are the 
only requisites, colour being a secondary 
consideration. The Flying Homer which is 


all this, and is as hard as nails, is the one 
you want. 

Next I have to say a few words on the 
Carrier, often called the * King o' doos." I 
don't know whether this is quite a true de- 
scription in these days, for, on account of the 
difficulty in breeding. the Carrier is not as 
popular as the Show Homer or Dragoon. 

The head is long, straight, narrow, and 
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uniform in width from back to front bo- 
tween the eyes, flat at top, with slight dent, 
the length from back of skull to tip of beak 
being 2? in. and the width of skull j in. 
The beak is long and straight, and in shade 
is flesh-colour in blacks and blues, also in 
duns, with slight black staius in each case, 
whilst in whites the shade is pure flesh- 
colour. The Carrier is 2 in. in length of face, 
and the beak wattle is large and soft in 


texture, the eye wattlealso-being large. The 
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neck is long. thin, and graceful, and the back 
should be straight, breast full and deep in 
keel, shoulders muscular, wings strong, 
thighs and legs also strong. supported by 
large and well-spread toes. With regard to 
colours, blacks must be of raven lustre, duns 
are found of various shades, blues sound, 
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even, and bright, with well-defined bars 
across both wings and tuil. You can also 
have white and various-coloured pieds. 
The plumaze is closely set. The Carrier 
cannot be termed, I fear, a very satisfactory 
bird for the young piscon-keeper; it is a 
great fighter and often injures itself severely 
in the contests, 


Flying Homers. 


The Owl next claims our attention for 
a few moments. 1 am not taking the 
different kinds of pigeons, be it understood, in 
order of merit, but simply in the order the 
artist has drawn them. The Owl, therefore, 
comes now, and here we have another 
popular and handsome specimen. 

This is a somewhat small pigeon, of very 
compact appearance and with a round, short- 
faced head. The beak is small but broad, 
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with a little heak wattle. There is no flat- 
ness anywhere about the head. Under the 
beak we find the appearance of gullet, with a 
well defined and cut frill and a prominent 
eye. The legs are short and the wings well 
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carried, the feathers likewise being short. 
There are varieties of colours, some of which 
are extremely handsome in feathering. 

The Fantail is a pigeon which everyone 
knows, so that I need but give a few words. 
The tail is the most important point. This 
must be slightly concave and circular 
in shape, closely filled with long, broad, and 
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evenly set feathers, well overlapping each 
other. Carriage is also a great point. The 
bird must stand on tiptoe and walk in a 
jaunty manner, with head thrown back and 
resting closely on the cushion. With refer- 
ence to the question of shades I myself 
am passionately fond of the whole colours. I 
consider nothing more lovely than a per- 
fectly white Fantail on & beautifully green 
lawn. 

Now for a few moments let us look at the 
Dragoon. 


THE BOYS OWN MODEL STEAM MOTOR-CAR, AND 


b 1821 on some roads a toll of 27. was 

charged for à steam coach, while a coach 
and four horses could pass for 5s., and when 
the red danger flag eariied in front at a walk- 
ing pace became a fixed regulation it practi- 
cally put a stop to all passenger traffic, the 
slow-moving traction-engine remaining the 
sole survivor. 


By H. F. Hu DEN, 


Author of * The Bows Own Steam Launch,” etc. etc. 


PART L—continued. 


Many persons, however, still continued to 
interest themselves in the matter, and made 
various experiments, and in 1846 James 
Boydell patented an arrangement to prevent 
the wheels of carringes sinking into the 
ground under a heavy load. 

It consisted of a portable railway cut into 
short lengths, or series of wide shoes, 


The chief points of this variety centre in the 
head, which must be wedge-shaped and broad. 
The head should also be slightly curved 
when viewedirom the side orfront. The beak 
is a thick one, and must measure from the 
termination of the beak horn to the anterior 
corner of the eye 13 in. The beak 
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wattle is peg-shaped—that is to say, broad and 
perpendicular at the base but narrowing to- 
wards the point of the beak. The eye cere is 
small, fine in texture, circular in shape, with, 
however, a little pinching at the beak. The 
eye isa prominent one. The neck is short 
and thick, and widens out boldly, giving the 
bird a cobby appearance. The Dragon is an 
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athletic bird in every sense of the word, and in 
this way can I best sum up his good qualities. 
There are varieties of colours—blues, 
grizzles, and chequers, silvers, yellows, and 
reds, all very fine and beautiful specimens— 
and in consequence of the fact that this 
pigeon is very hardy and strong I cannot 
recommend a better variety to commence 
with in the Boy's Own ” pigeon- loft. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO BUILD IT. 


carried by the wheels, but so arranged that 
the wheel itself laid the rail to travel over 
and picked it up again as it passed along. 
This, applied to a cart-wheel, is shown in 
fig. 4. It was found a complete success for 
heavy traction at a slow speed, and with 
this attachment heavy engines can be 
taken across-&-ploughed field without any 


risk of its sinking into the ground. It was 
not suitable for quick travelling or passenger 
work, but for farm useit was most successful, 
and I am surprised it has not been more 
generally adopted. 

The strong feeling of antipathy to road 
engines of ell kinds that existed has, how- 
ever, now died away, and we have motor-cars 
of various sorts and sizes running about the 
country in every direction. There is still a 


difference of opinion as to the best motive- 
power to use. Some persons advocate steam, 
others favour electric motors, while many 
think oil or vapour engines preferable. 
Much is doubtless to be said in favour of 
each, but it is not my intention to go into 
the respective merits of the various systems 
now at work; it would occupy too much 
space here and might not interest you. 
Personally, I prefer steam power for many 
reasons, and think there is a big opening for 
it in the future both for light and heavy 
work. 

The expense of building a full-size car 
would be quite beyond the stretching-point 
of most boys’ pocket-money, and therefore it 
would be next to useless to give instructions 
for building one, but there is no reason why 
vou should not become the happy owner of a 
practical working model, so I propose giving 
a few hints on building a model steam car, 
that may be made at a modcrate expense, and 
that will run easily along the road or over a 
grass field without having to lay a line of 
rails as with a locomotive. 

The model we are about to start is 
different in many points from any existing 
full-size car, and is therefore unique in its 
way. 

I designed it on lines I consider necessary 
for ease &nd comfort in working a full-size 
one, à grcat point being the arrangement of 
boiler at back so that all fumes and hot air 
get clear away, while at the same time the 
fittings so necessary to be easily seen by the 
driver is immediately in front of him. With 
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a model intended to actually work, the 
arrangement of parts must be in accordance 
with its size, and there are some parts 
necessary to the full-size machine, such as 
differential gear, condenser, etc., that may 
be dispensed with in the model without 
affecting its working power, and which makes 
it much easier to build. 

The space occupied by the machinery in 
the model is proportional much larger 
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than in the full-size car, but as in this 
design it is all covered in, that will not in- 
terfere with its external appearance. The 
dimensions given are those of a model I 
have had running satisfactorily, and it would 
be advisable to keep to them as closely as 
possible, as there would be the same amount 
of work in building a smaller one, and the 
result might not be so good. 

The length over all is 2 ft. 1 in., and the 
width, 15 in. across the axle caps, is plenty 
io allow for steady running without fear of 
& capsize. A steam car may roughly be 
divided into two portions—viz. the frame, or 
body and wheels fitted with steering gear, 
and, secondly, the engine and boiler, the last 
being a very important part, requiring con- 
siderable care in its construction. 

The frame or body is of wood, and we will 
start by making this, so that you can fit in 
the other portions when ready. 

Get & plank of well.seasoned pine, quite 
free from knots, & in. thick, 8 or 9 in. 
wide, and 7 ft. long; then plane both 
sides quite smooth, which will bring it 
to 3 in. thick, and mark out the two sides of 
car (fig. 5) in pencil to the dimensions given, 
and, to prevent splitting the wood, use a fine 
fret-saw when cutting it out, and with a 
sharp chisel carve the panels to imitate 
louvres or weather-boarding, and 64 in. 
from end B, saw out a 3j in. hole for axle at a. 


The floor or base (fiz. 6) is 173 in. long by 
94 in. wide. Make the side strips, 4 B. and 
end eross- piece c, 15 in. wide, and cuta rabbet 
on the top inner edges of 4 n à in. wide, as 
in section 1 H, execpt along the open space, 
o, shown by dotted lines; then fit the end c 
in place with glue and screws, and, leaving 
the opening 6 44 in. long, fill up the rest of 
the floor atr b with wood fitted neatly into 
the rabbet, and screw all firmly together. 

The sides are next fastened to the floor 
level, or flush with the outside edge, by No. 4 
steel screws, 1 in. long; put in five on each side. 
Then put in the cross-piece shown at a (tig. 7) 
in top and side view, this holds the sides 
together and forms a frame for back of sent ; 
it should be level with the top of sides, but 
need not extend down to the floor. The 
splash-board, 5, is now cut out and screwed 
on, and the top of back seat or boiler chamber, 
c,is also screwed in. The cross-piece p. 1 in. 
deep, strengthens the back frame, and forms 
a rest for the door or lid, £, which is cut wide 
enough to come flush with the sides, and in 
the centre of this, 3 in. from the top, 
cut a hole 13 in. wide by 2 in. deep, as at P; 
the fittings to be put on this door I will 
describe when we come to the metal work. 

A seat, F r, fits easily between the sides, 
and rests on two supports, G; the front of 
seat is covered in by another piece, x, that 
can be easily removed when required, and is 
kept in position by the end of the supports, 
a, the base resting against the strip L, 
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screwed to the floor; these pieces need only 
be 3 in. thick. 

Two other boards, m x, have now to be cut 
flush and level with the sides, but are not to 
be screwed in place yet. 

The top, x. will require a part cut away, 
as shown by dotted line, and the front board, 
M. has to be cut out, as at R; but these had 
better be left until the steam drum is fitted 
in position, when they cun be cut accurately. 
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The whole of the woodwork may now be 
smoothed down with glass-paper. and primed 
with a thin coat of red and white lead mixed 
in turps; and, when that is dry, the inside 
can have a cont of cream or brown oil paint, 
or whatever colour you prefer, leaving the 
outside until the rcst of the work is done, as 
it might get damaged when fitting the metal 
work in, and, whilst the paint is drying, the 
axles and wheels can be got ready. 

You will require a pair of -in. wheels and 
a pair of 10-in. ditto, and very nice wheels 
can be obtained ready fitted with rubber 
tyres, brass caps. and axles complete from 
Messrs. Walker Bros., of Mcanwood Road, 
Leeds, at a very low price, and I have 
arranged that full-size working drawings of 
the complete car can be obtained from 
Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High street, 
Brentford, as they will be found very useful 
by those who wish to build and experience 
any difficulty in enlarging from the small 
diagrams. 

The axles (fig. 8) as sold are rather too 
loag for our purpose, so must be shortened 
by sawing a piece out from the centre, which 
is then scarfed together again, and fastened 
by a couple of rivets, A; or onc end may be 
cut off, and the pin renewed by filing to 
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shape, and a hole drilled for lynch-pin at 
extreme end, making the length over all 
143, in. 

The holes, Bn, you will find already 
punched serve to fasten the uxle to the bed 
of car by a couple of screws, and it can be 
at once placed in position through hole a, 
fig. 5, and the holes n in front axle are useful 
for attaching the steeriny-chain to. 

(To be continued.) 
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B wasone of our schoo! curiosities. He 

was an intrepid rider of hobbies—not of 
the postage-st&.3p or bird's-egg variety, but 
hobbies with a touch of novelty in them and 
something scientific as well. He was quiet 
and modest, and had not much to say; but 


in his pursuit of his hobbies he was un- 


daunted. 
When his boomerang, specially constructed 
according to his own idea of what n boomerang 


should be, plunged through the Head's draw- , 


ing-rooin window and settled down among 
the Hend’s wife’s much-valued old china, he 
received his punishment submissively, and 
immediately turned for solace to a scientitic 
kite, also built on his own plan. When the 
scientific kite, in a gale of wind, dragged 
little Branklyn minor across fifty yards of 
common and dropped him down a sandpit, 
putting his knee out, Brayne—who was very 
sorry ut the mishap— took to a brass cannon, 
the biggest the toy-shop could get him; and 
with a notebook, a tape-measure, and his 
brass cannon, in some quiet corner away from 
the crowd, Brayne was happy. For he took 
his hobbies seriously, and worked them 
systematically, and he was not content 
with the mere flash and bang of this toy. 
He must needs measure the extent of the 
“kick ” of the gun, and put it in his notebook 
with the date, and when he was ina specially 
happy frame of mind you might be sure that 
the record had been broken and another inch 
or so added to the “kick.” But one day it 
Was raining in torrents and he could not go 
out of doors. The cannon habit, however, 
had taken hold on Brayne, and he could not 
leave the thing alone for twenty-four hours, 
so he let it off in the schoolroom after 
morning school. He smiled sadly when the 
Head disarmed him and gave him lines. 

Two nights later some one woke up about 
midnight to find & light in the dormitory and 
Brayne in his pyjamas and a mackintosh 
Standing amid a litter of brown paper and 
mixing something in the soap-dish. He was 
trying his hand at a few fireworks, he ex- 
plained, and asked us not to make a noise, 
lest the Head should hear. 

For several nights he burnt the midnight 
candle, raixing chemicals and packing them 
in brown paper, until his box was almost 
full of cylinders and spirals. Such as cared 
to keep awake stood round watching him 
with interest, and offering suggestions which 
Brayne ignored, thanking them all the 
same. 

„Would you fellows mind helping me a 
bit to-night? ” he asked, after he had been 
at it a week. “I could manage the Roman 
candles and rockets and those small things 
all right by myself, but there are one or two 
special things I want to make, and I would 
like some one to hold things for me." He 
asked so nicely that we all six offered. ** It's 
jolly good of you fellows,” he said grate- 
fully. 

That night he drew from under his bed a 
rough framework of laths. * This is to be a 
set piece," he explained modestly “a portrait 
of the Head, with a border of violets and 
chrysanthemums. Hold it for me, Cripton, 
wil you?" Then he produced a lot of 
powder-tilled tubing, which he had already 
prepared, and with string fastened it in 
fantastic shapes on to the framework. 

* 1t doesn't look much like the portrait of 
anyone," some one ventured doubtfully when 
it was finished. 
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THE BLACK FIFTH. 
By Ernest JENKINS. 


“You wait till it comes out,” he replied 
cheerfully. 

The next thing was a mammoth cracker, 
which, he told us with pride, would require 
nearly a pound of chemicals. 

* I'm not using the ordinary powder," he 
remarked, but a mixture of my own, which 
will burn brighter and give a sharper 
report." 

The cracker needed a great amount of 
twisting and tying, and when at last it was 
finished Brayne counted the bends in the 
long zigzag, and told us he feared it would 
only jump thirty-seven times. He had hoped 
it would be fifty, but he must have miscalcu- 
lated somewhere. It seemed to me at the 
time that thirty-seven times was quite enough 
—lifty would be overdoing the thing, and it 
might get monotonous before it had finished. 

The third and last of Brayne’s specialities 
was an invention entirely his own. “We 
shall have to set this off on the conmon— 
there won't be room in the playground," he 
explained." We looked at him in mild 
wonder. Our playground was a good size, as 
playgrounds go, and the fact that it was 
too strait for his last invention rather 
impressed us with the magnitude of his 
genius. 

"It's on the catherine-vheel plan," he 
mumbled, for he held a string in his mouth, 
and with paste-pot in one hand and powder- 
can in the other, ho was turning over with 
his foot the mass of brown paper clippings on 
the floor to find the scissors. ‘ Only it's to 
be on a much larger scale. It'll be three 
feet in diameter, and instead of pinning it to 
a wall it'll go along the ground, when once you 
light it, like a hoop. I think it's rather a 
good idea, don't you?" We saw now why 
only the common would do, and we stood 
in silent admiration of his genius. 

* Well, now, I don't think I'll make any 
more," he said, as he surveyed the boxful 
of brown-paper tubes. They don’t look so 
nice as shop-made ones, but I couldn't bother 
to put on any paint." 

It is not to be wondered at that with these 
novelties in store the Fifth was anticipated 
by us as a great day. It got about the school 
that Brayne had been making some wonder- 
ful fireworks, and as the time went by so the 
interest and curiosity increased. Brayne's 
unassuming manner and quiet confidence in 
his own inventions impressed us, and not a 
boy would have dared to say that he was 
anything but a scientific genius. He had taken 
a prize for chemistry only a little while before. 
On the morning of the third, Brayne received 
a letter, and one or two of us noticed that on 
opening it his face clouded. At midday he 
came into the playground with a long face, 
and said that he had been expecting a postal 
order from home that morning in order to pay 
for the chemicals which he had obtained on 
credit ; buthisfather had unfortunately written 
refusing to send him any more money that 
term, and he was in a fix. The only way out 
of the difficulty that he could see—though he 
hardly liked to suggest it—was to—in short, 
to sell his fireworks, provided that any of us 
were willing to buy. Brayne was a decent 
fellow, and we didn’t like to see him in x hole, 
and an auction to be held next day was 
enthusiastically agreed upon. "The day boys 
especially were cager to buy, for not having 
seen the fireworks they were moved by 
curiosity as well as sympathy with the 
manufacturer. 
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Brayne opened his auction next day with 
a modest little speech, explaining again the 
circumstances that had forced him to this 
action. Then the sale began. The squibs 
and small crackers did not fetch much, but 
Roman candles did a little better, and the 
business in rockets was quite brisk, possibly 
owing to Brayne's assurance that instead of 
going up straight they would travel in a 
graceful spiral. Then came the mammoth 
cracker, which caused considerable stir. 
Eventually Ramsey, a day boy, secured this 
treasure for one and fourpence, and walked 
off triumphantly with it over his shoulder. 
Next came the set piece, which was knocked 
down to Brooks for two and three; and 
finally came the great wheel. Brayne 
hesitated before putting this up. It was the 
child of his own genius, and he didn't like 
to part with it. He carefully counted over 
the cash he had received, and found ho was 
stillashilling or so short, whereat, swallowing 
the lump in his throat, he forced himself to 
offer the wheel. I got the wheel; and, the 
sale over, Brayne went off to pay for the 
chemicals. 

He was rather sad all the rest of the day, 
and on the morrow gloomily refused to join 
us on the common, where we intended to let 
off our purchases. No, he said, under the 
cireumstances he should not enjoy it. We 
bade him a touching farewell and went out 
deeply sympathising with him. 

We came back in a different mood. To 
give a detailed account of the events of that 
Fifth would be too horrible, and my pen is 
not equal to the task. I will merely content 
myself with stating the bare facts. A squib 
put Grice's hand in a sling for a week; a 
rockct—one of the spiral variety - carried 
away Webbe's left eyebrow; and the set 
piece wrought such havoc with poor Brooks 
that for & long time he was only readil 
recognised by his clothes. With the day 
boys the effects were hardly less serious. 
Threc did not come for the remainder of the 
week, Ramsey, the owner of the mammoth 
cracker, spoilt a new suit of clothes and 
limped for quite a long time, and there were 
fully half a dozen with such minor mishaps 
as burnt fingers and singed hair. As for 
myself, I ran terrible risks with-the Roman 
candles, but came off without bodily injury. 
The great wheel, however, refused to run 
across the common, but lay on its side and 
blazed away furiously, with occasional 
explosions, until the common caught fire 
and the fire brigade were summoned. (We 
found that we could not wait for them to 
arrive, but from the local paper we learnt 
that after an hour’s battling with the flames 
the danger was over.) ö 

We hunted out Brayne, and, showing our 
wounds, demanded an explanation. With a 
bland smile he first of all said that we 
evidently did not understand fireworks, and 
must have lighted them at the wrong end. 
This, we told him, was quibbling. Then he 
muttered something about too much salt- 
petre in his mixture. In whatever way we 
persecuted him during the remainder of the 
term, he met all with his quiet, patient 
smilc. 

Brayne's popularity fled, and his fame 
as a genius received its death-blow on that 
Fifth; but he continued to amuse himself 
with his hobbies until he left the school, 
and whenever a mention was made of that 
Fifth he would smile serenely. 


I was not my happy lot to be educated 
* under the shade of King Henry's stately 
pile." In other words, I am not an old 
Etonian. The admission is made in, I hope, 
becoming humility. It was my misfortune, 
not my fault. Still, I mention the fact not 
without reason. Few but Etonians have had 
the opportunity of showing their proficiency 
in the Wall Game at Eton. As I happen to 
be one of the favoured few, my satisfaction 
will be readily understood. Not that I claim 
any moral or social superiority on that 
account; far from it. "It fell upona day," 
to quote the “divine William.“ The period 
was in the early —ties, but that is neither 
here nor there. Just then I was young and 
full of football, almost to repletion. ‘‘ Come 
down to Eton and play the Wall Game,” 
wrote a well-known old Etonian, whose name 
is honoured wherever football is mentioned. 
The invitation was tempting to one who had 
tested every other species of the game. It 
was the one thing wanting to complete my 
football education, and I accepted it gaily in 
very much the same spirit, I opine, which 
prompted the Third Napoleon’s soldiers to 
cry “A Berlin!" My own march was to 
Windsor, and in eager expectancy I found 
myself in the Timbrells or Timbralls, which 
ever it may be, on time," as the Yankees 
nay, and eager for the fray. The wall itself 
was there all right, I found, visible to the 
undraped orbit. Asa matter of detail, and 
by the way, it had been there some sixty 
years or more. But the game was yet to 
unfold itself. “Will you play Walls?“ 
said my captain. It was evidently a compli- 
ment, and my bosom swelled with pride. I 
was soon to learn what Walls’’ meant. 
* These are for you," said the skipper, as he 
handed me a cap, a woollen article, if I re- 
meniber rightly, with lappets coming down 
over the cars, and an outer garment well 
padded to protect the body, in appearance 
something between a football sweater and a 
fercing jacket. This was the costume de 
riqueuríorthe “ Walls," as I discovered when 
] saw the two other players who shared with 
me the honours of that position alike attired. 
If you have aecn a picture of Dr. Nansen in 
his Arctic dress it will give you an idea of 
the spectacle we presented. Now the par- 
ticular scope of the walls dawned on me. 
The prospect was not particularly inviting, 
but it had to be faced. The thought of 
Horatius came into my mind, and I was pre- 
pared to die nobly. Now we were all ready, 
and down we went—by we I mean the three 
“walis `° on each side - forming closely under 
the wall and packing after the manner of a 
Rugby scrummage. But as the Wall Game 
is ** caviare to the million ” and certainly not 
* understanded of the people," I had better 
try to give you a rough idea of its intricacies. 
The wall itself, be it premised, is about nine 
feet in height and extends to a distance of 
rome 120 yards. This ia the main wall. At 
right angles to it at the College end runs a 
garden wall, twenty yards or so in length. In 
this side wall is a door, which, though of only 
«mall dimensions, plays a big part in the 
arrangements of the game. It represents, in 
fact. one goal. ‘There is no corresponding 
tide wall at the other farther end of the 
ground, and here the goal is formed of a part 
of the trunk of a huge elm-tree, in size about 
the equivalent of the other goal. The area 
of play has on the one side the main wall for 
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ST. ANDREW’S DAY AT ETON. 
By C. W. ALCock. 


its boundary ; on the other a furrow cut in the 
turf some six yards away from the wall. 
Hence the game itself takes place in very cir- 
cumscribed limits, roughly about 120 yards 
in length and six yards in width. First im- 
pressions would suggest that the ball would 
be constantly out of play. It is quite the 
reverse. Asa matter of fact the result is & 
succession of bullies wearisome to the flesh 
in more senses than one. There are eleven 
players on each side, divided practically into 
five for the attack and six for the defence. 

The three walls“ represent the advanced 
force, and their business is to form down 
under the wall to keep the ball close in when 
it is in the field of play and to make oppor- 
tunities for scoring when i$ is forced into 
* calx," of which more presently. Support- 
ing the walls are the two "seconds," 
whose duty it is to keep up the “ bully," to 
crawl through with the ball, and to get the 
ball away when it comes out. These five 
represent the bully. The defence is 
represented first by “third,” “fourth,” and 
„line, who are outside the bully in the 
order given, then by "flying man," with 
“Jong behind" next and “ goals ” last of 
all. At the commencement of the game the 
ball is placed against the wall in the centre 
of the ground. Then begins a tough struggle, 
the three walls" on each side pushing 
their hardest, disputing every inch of ground. 

Directly the ball goes outside, which in the 
ordinary way is not very often, it has to be 
brought up to the wall again and another 
bully forms. But mark that it has to be 
brought in at the spot, not where it crossed 
the line. This encourages the players outside 
the bully to urge the flying ball as far as they 
can, and kicking really becomes a fine art. 
So far for the general play. It is simple 
enough till the play reaches “ calx." Anglice, 
„ ealx is the chalk line, and this will be found 
duly marked on the big wall at & distance of 
thirty yards from either end of the ground. 

When it passes within this limited area the 
ball is said to be “in calx," and now the fun 
begins. It is here that the opportunities for 
scoring come, and the whole twenty-two 
players are on the alert. Walls and seconds 
redouble their energies, and the bully is any- 
thing but the vis inertia. If one of the 
attacking side can get the ball off the ground 
and against the wall with his outside foot 
underneath it, and is able to touch the ball 
with his hand. he calls “got it." The 
minute he is able to do this, he is free from 
attack, and if the umpire is satisfied that the 
player's claim is legitimate, he calls “fair 
shy.” Then the “getter” runs to the 
boundary line and throws the ball at the door 
or tree, as the case may be, with the object 
of scoring a goal. On the other hand, the 
defending side can stop the ball with their 
hands or any part of their bodies. Hence a 
goal, which can also be kicked from the field 
of play, is very rarely thrown; indeed, the 
sixty matches played annually between 
Collegers and Oppidans have only realised 
three. 

The historians of the Wall Game, indeed, 
only claim the distinction of being a great 
goal-thrower for one Etonian in these six 
decades. This belongs to H. J. Mordaunt, 
who also made a high reputation as a 
cricketer at Eton and Cambridge. His 
capacity must have been phenomenal to 
have stood the test of generations 
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satisfactorily. In his case goal-throwin;: 
was evidently reduced to a science, for he 
actually succeeded in throwing several goals 
while at Eton, one of them in the great 
annual festival on St. Andrew's Duy. A 
goal outweighs any number of shies, but it 
is the shy which wins a match generally, 
and even a shy is not by any means a 
certain product of a game. Calx, by the 
way, at the College end is known as good 
calx," that at the other end as “bad calx." 
The reason for the distinction is that the 
side playing to the former is kicking with 
its right foot and that the side wall makes it 
much easier to score at the Colleze end. 

This isa full, true, and particular account of 
the Wall Game at Eton. 1t is not infinite in 
its variety; quite the contrary. But to lust 
out even the hour it occupies, & forward 
player at least must be in thoroughly good 
fettle, wind and limb. The * walls" huve 
a rough time of it, of course, crede erperte, 
as the ball only goes out on very rare 
occasions, and the continuous shoving 
against the wall is neither grateful nor 
comforting for one's arms. Yet, as a test 
of physical condition, the game is excellent. 

To Etonians it is more than a game; it is 
an institution," as Tom Brown said of foot- 
ball at Rugby. If anyone doubts it, let him 
visit the scene on St. Andrew's Day and scc 
how old as well as young Eton turna out for 
the historic match of Collegers and Oppidans. 
Then the ropes are lined by the fairest as 
well as the noblest of Eton’s followers. 
There may be little enthusiasm, but what of 
that? The game, as a rule, does not make 
for it. Even the spectators take it severely, 
and one of the most distinguished of Old 
Etonians, a statesman of world-wide reputa- 
tion, none other than the Earl of Rosebery — 
& liberal patron of sport of every kind, bv 
the way — was recently heard to say that it 
was one of the few foolish things he had not 
done. No wonder, where no goal has been 
kicked in the whole series of matches and 
only three “ bossed,” that is thrown, in sixty 
years, that the historic contest on St. 
Andrew's Day does not evoke any great 
demonstrations under even tho most 
favourable conditions. It certainly does not 
give rise to the wild, delirious enthusiasm of 
scenes such as that when F. C. Cobden took 
the last three wickets of Oxford with rug- 
cessive balls in the Inter University crickei 
match of 1870 at Lord's, and won a glorious 
victory for Cambridge with only three runs 
to spare; or in that most memorable of 
Inter-University boatraces in 1877 when, 
after their bow had caught a crab and broken 
his oar half a mile from home, Oxford still 
managed to make a dead heat of it after one 
of the grandest races ever rowed on the 
Thames; such a scene as was witnessed oa 
Epsom Downs in the Jubilee year, when 
Persimmon won the Blue Riband of the Turf 
for His Majesty the King, then Prince of 
Wales ; or at Kennington Oval in 1874, when 
that wonderful drop of Harold Freeman at 
ihe last moment upset the hopes of the 
Scotch Fifteen in the Internatiunal Football 
Match. 

All the same, it is not only unique in its 
own particular way, but it is one of the oldest 
as well as the best traditions of Eton sport. 
The motto of Eton College is Floreat Etona : 
esto Perpetua! Long may it flourish, say I 
for one, and the Wall Game with it. 
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W. J. W.—It would seem to be Zugqena cencus. which 
has the red markings of Z. peucedani replaced by 
yellow ; or it may be a variety of Z. Jilipendul«, but 
the drawing is not clear enough to say. 


PAUL P.—Edmund Spenser, the poet, married Elizabeth 
Boyle on June 11, 1591. He had three sons and a 
daushter—the sons being Sylvanus, Lawrence, and 
Peregrine, the daughter being Catherine ; none of 
them were burnt, but his house, Kile olman Castlo, 
was burnt over his head, and he had to escape to 
Cork with his wife and four children, 


F. MANCHESTER.—1. A hull of that size is better built. 
Use Venetian-blind laths for the timbers, and good 
white pine for the ribs; but havea hard wood stem 
and stern post. 2. Cheaper and better to buy. 


Dr NaviBUs. Tou would probably meet with a design 
in Tue Yachtsman” or“ The Field.” 


T. D. IIEA.— There is true north, and there is mag- 
netic north. If you want the card to show magnetic 
north, you put the north pole of the needle under the 
north mark on the card: but if you want it to show 
true north, vou put the north pole of the needle just 
so many degrees from the north on the card as the 
variation happens to be. The variation is now six- 
teen nnd a-half degrees, and becomes about five 
seconds less every year. This decrease will continue 
until the norths coincide, and then increase will 
begin. 

C. H. BrekrrEy.—Particulars regarding the admission 
of assistant clerks (that is, would-be paymasters) are 
obtainable on written application to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, Whitehall, s.w. 
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Deun-BELIS (C. R. D. and Rex). —No; but use 3 Ib. 


ones, 

. JoNES.—A]] good makers make good bats. Buy a 
eke annual for the year, and read the advertise- 
ments, 


CONSTANT READER (but careless observer).—-The ques- 
tion has been answered many times. An 1864 penny 
is worth no more than a penny, and there is no gold 
in it. The other coins are also worth no more than 
their fuce value. 


C. A. YovNG.—The box kite was described in the 
January part of 1900, that is, in the number for 
December 2, 1899. 


X. Y. Z.—The Hudson's Bay Company's business is 
very different now from what it was when Mr. Ballan- 
tyne was in Canada. The address of the company is 
1 Lime Street. City, and you can apply there; but 
be prepared for a disappointment. 


Sax now (to severil)—Woul] rather not give an 
opinion. Judge for yourselt. 


FEELING ILL (D. B.).— You must be examined by your 
own doctor, wlio will tell you what to do. 


COLLIE'8 EARS ERECT ( Aviss).—And they must remain 
sO; an operation would be no good, aud it would be 
faking and dishonest. 


ANXIOUS (North Shields). Me intend to reproduce the 
coloured plate you ask for in our special extra 
Christmas Number, now on the eveof publication. 


GuINEA-PiGS (C. J.). They hardly pay to keep. except 
for amusement. There is u book on the breed. 
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&rUDIOUs (Peckham).—You can hardly do better than 
join one of the Evening Continuation Schools of the 
School Board for London, of which there are sevet..1 
within easy reach of vou. Their object is, as offici- 
ally stated, “to afford opportunities for young 
persons to continue their education immediately 
after leaving day school. To provide facilities for 
self-improvement for students who may, after long 
absence from day school, have forgotten much of 
What they learned. To enable adults, who are 
earning their own living in the day time, to continue 
their education in the evening." There nre even 
special schools for senior students, and no fees what- 
ever are charged, the cost of up-keep being entire! 
defrayed out of the rates and taxes. 


WANTS TO BE A SAILOR (Sca Legs) —We are afraid 
that in your ease we must say“ Don't.“ You are too 
old at seventeen, and you couldn't make a penny 
before the must. You would be in everybody's way, 

and ect kickel accordingly. 

THE CRAMP WHILE Batuine (C. J.). No cure. In 


the cireumstances you had better not go into the 
water. 


Cat ILL (J. M.) —Must be washed, and then have a 
little of Spratt’s mange lotion rubbed into the bald 
spots. 


Mice (A. C. H.).— I. There is a book on “ Fancy Mice” 
published by Mr. Upeott Gill, Strand, 
2. Canary-seed, milk and bread, biscuit, grains. 


Bap Nain (E. M.).—“No” to your first question. 
Leave the nail alone; it will come all right after a 
timc. 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


Bv JohN FINNEMORE, 


Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk,” 
“ The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER VI.— THE CAMP. 


()^ journey from this point back 
/ to the English camp was not 
marked by any particular incident. 
Pushing steadily westward, an hour's 
ride brought us to country with 
which I was familiar, and thence- 
forth we shaped our course easily. 
Night was falling when we rode 
over a ridge and saw the country 
before us shining with innumerable 
camp fires, and the loud hum from 
' the vast numbers of men congre- 
gated about them rolled up to meet 
us. Before long we passed the outposts, 
who were furnished on this side by 
Captain Brooke's own regiment, the sentinel 
readily recognising him. He led me through the 
camp to the place where the division to which he 
belonged was quartered, and the first person we 
E id i T s Pr i saw was alrendy-an acquaintance of mine, Ser- 
* He sang a song which was a keen favourite in the camp." geant Finch, 
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“Tom,” said Captain Brooke, can you 
find Mr. Ford something in the shape of 
supper? I must go to the general at once.” 

Les, sir," replied the sergeant, saluting. 
„Glad to see you back." 

The captain smiled, told me he would 
return when his report was made, and dis- 
appeared among the thronging babel of the 
camp. Sergeant Finch called Captain 
Brooke’s servant and sent him away to get 
his master’s rations. Before long a plentiful 
meal arrived, and Finch begged me to sit 
down to it. 

“But this is for the captain, isn't it?“ 
said I. I'll wait till he comes back." 

"Only a little trick of mine, sir," said 
Tom. ‘The captain will get his supper at 
headquarters, I'l! be bound; and if 1'd told 
that impudent fellow of his to get some 
supper for you, he’d have brought me some- 
thing rough and poor, seeing you only look a 
sort of common Spaniard.” 

I was as hungry as a hunter, and I delayed 
no longer, but made a hearty supper, while 
the tall sergeant looked on with a smile. 
Not far from where I was seated a huge fire 
blazed and crackled, fed with several casks, 
and, from the fury of the flames, the latter 
must have held spirits. The night had 
settled dark, for the moon was not yet up, 
and a great band of the sergeant’s comrades 
had gathered about the fire laughing, 
talking, smoking, singing sonzs, and telling 
stories, the red tlames lighting up the bronzed 
faces, flashing on eyes and teeth, and 
making a brilliance of their red coats and 
pipeclayed belts. 

When I had finished my supper I strolled 
up and stood on the outer edge of the ring, 
and Sergeant Finch came with me. 

“They seem to be enjoying themselves," 
said I. 

“Yes,” he replied; “ they've all had a good 
supper, and that doesn't happen every night 
with us, and most of them have got some 
tobacco; and here's a rare fire, which is the 
best of light and company, and they are 
having some fun after the day's march.” 

Presently an empty cask was rolled forward 
and set betore the fire, and a shout was raised 
for Phadrig O'Neill. A little man was fetched 
out of the group where he sat quietly smoking, 
and set up on high on the cask. 

* Well, bovs," said he, when a couple of 
huge grenadiers had picked him up and 
perched him there, * and what'sthe meaning 
of this?" He spoke with a slight Irish 
accent, but nothing very marked. 

^" The meaning,” roared a score of voices 
at him “ the meaning, Phadrig? Why, tell us 
a story." 

“You're nothing but a set of children.“ 
said the little man, smoking calmly, “and 
you're pleased in just the same fashion. 
Before ever I "listed as a soldier I kept a bit 
of a hedge-school, and if the gossoons didn't 
learn mueh, it was but little I was troubled 
with their rampageousness, for I could 
always keep them quiet with & story.” 

„Hear, hear," cried a wit, and his good- 
natured comrades laughed. 

Phadrig took & few long draws at his pipe 
to keep it well alight, and everybody sat still 
and mute. 

* You'll hear a clever story now," whispered 
Sergeant Finch in my ear. “I’ve heard 
Phadrig many and many a night, and never 
the same story twice. It's my belief he makes 
them up.” 

Phadrig opened his mouth, and within a 
minute I was like the rest and hanging on his 
lips. It was an Irish story about a peasant 
and a famous deal he made in pigs with a 
neighbouring farmer. But it was told with 
80 rich and unctuous a brogue, such inimitable 
drollery of play of face and gesture, that one 
wished Phadrig might speak on for ever. I 
have heard many a good story since then, but 
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never such an incomparable hand at telling 
them as Phadrig O'Neill. Suddenly he 
finished and stood smiling at us, calmly 
pulling at his pipe. Then the close-packed 
ring roared their joy, and begyed, as they did 
every night in vain, that Phadrig would tell 
them one more. But he leapt from the cask 
and swiftly sought his former place. 

“That's his way," said ihe sergeant, 
“ never more than one performance at a time. 
Nothing can shake him.” 

Then a big. apple-cheeked English lad 
climbed up with a flute, and played airs which 
set every man's head nodding, and his fore- 
finger wagging, ‘ With Jockey to the fair," 
“A hunting we will go," Sally in our alley," 
all the cheerful old ditties of home, piped 
with rich sweetness to these exiles ’neath 
alien skies, many of whom would never see 
home again, but leave their bones to whiten 
field after field of Spain. 

As the flute-player, amid the loud plaudits 
of the ring, sprang down, a Joyous voice was 
heard shouting, * Make way, lads, let me in 
among you. "Tis an old friend come back 
just in time to take his old place.“ 

Way was made, and two men advanced into 
the light of the fire, one half reluctantly, the 
other dragging him on. 

„Roger Buck," was the general crv. 
“ Welcome, Roger, lad. The old regiment's 
never been the same without you." 

“That's Roger Buck, sir," whispered 
Finch, the pale-looking man. Shot clean 
through the body at Salamanca. Only just 
back from hospital. He'll have to sing to 
the boys to-night.” 

The man who held Roger captive was a 
gigantic soldier of over six feet in height. 
He was not merely of great stature, but of 
vast breadth of shoulder and stoutness of 
limb. Roger Buck was a tall man, but his 
companion seized him, and despite his half 
laughing protestation swung him to the cask- 
head as if he had been a child. 

“Turn out a Brown Bess, ” shouted a 
score of eager voices. “Now, boys, clear 
your throats for the chorus.” 

A musket was fetched from the nearest 
group of stacked arms and handed up to 
Roger Buck. He shouldered it as if on 
parade, and stood like a statue. Men ran 
swiftly from other fires, and 3oon I was in the 
midst of a crowd, as many behind as before. 

While the hubbub subsided, I was observ- 
ing Roger Buck with interest. He was in 
truth an admirable specimen of the British 
veteran, the kind of soldier which the long 
wars of the Peninsula had brought to per- 
fection. He was a man of perhaps thirty- 
five years of age, thoroughly developed, 
combining the strength and fire of youth with 
the firm and mature vigour of riper years, five 
feet ten in height, built like a wedge, wearing 
his trappings with the ease of one long 
accustomed to them, every button shining 
like gold, every strap as white as milk, a 
martial, manly figure. 

His free, open English face had lest its 
bronze in hospital, but was now slightly 
flushed from the warmth of the greeting his 
comrades had bestowed upon him. His voice, 
when he sang, was of such quality that one 
understood ut once the rush to the ring. It 
had that sweet, searching tone which goes to 
the very heart, and holds the listener spell- 
bound. He sang a song which was a keen 
favourite in the camp. Some rude regi- 
mental poet had composed a couple of verses 
in honour of “ Brown Bess," the queen of 


weapons, and her praises delighted the 
soldiers who depended upon her, who 


shouldered her through wet and fine. 

The last four lines of each verse served as 
a chorus, and were taken up with a tre- 
mendous burst by five hundred powerful 
throats and thundered to the sky. The 
words were set to the tune of “The girl I 


left behind mc," an air continually heard 
on the tifes of every regiment, and familiar to 
every car. It was striking to observe the 
stately and majestic movement into which 
the merry old marching air fell when it 
burst in slow time from that close-packed 
array of deep-chested singers. A silenc: fell 
upon the ring; Roger Buck presented his 
musket, and began: 


* She stays beside me in the camp, 
And through the march so weary ; 
She sits so snugly on my arm, 
My own Brown Bess, my dearie. 
And when the foe doth on me rush, 
And cannon-smoke doth blind me, 
Oh, then 1 hug her tighter still, 
The girl neer left behind me.“ 


In thundered the tremendous chorus, and 
high above it soared Roger's voice, dis- 
tinct as when he sang alone, and giving the 
time to the chanting crowd. ` 


„She mounts with me the deadly breach, 
Where friend and foe lie gory ; 
She volleys awful o'er the field, 
Where heroes follow glory. 
And when my last bard fight is fought, 
And stiff in death you'll find me, 
Ah! Ill be clasping closer yet 
The girl ne'er left behind me.“ 


Time and again the chorus rose and fell, 
and when at last the singers paused, a sound 
like a distant echo struck upon their cars. 
It was no echo, however. The men of a 
regiment posted high up on a ridge to the 
north of the camp had taken up the well- 
known ditty, and were shouting it back at 
them. 

The triumphant greeting of Roger Buck 
put a climax to the evening’s performance. 
No one else cared to take the cask-head 
after such a singer, and the men fell off 
again in twos and threes to their own fires. 
I felt a tap on the shoulder. and turned to 
tind the captain's servant close behind me. 
Ile beckoned me, and I followed him to the 
officers’ quarters near at hand, where I 
found Captain Brooke awaiting me. 

“I have some news tor you," said he. 

„About my father, sir?“ 

“Yes,” he replied, “it is. Not very 
good, and, at the same time, not very bad. 
He has fallen into the hands of the French.” 

I uttered an exclamation of alarm. Cap- 
tain Brooke lifted his hand quickly. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of.“ hc 
said.  * Remember, he has been taken pri- 
soner by gentlemen such as the fine fellow 
who gave us our chance to-day. He is a 
captive, true; but safe enough, I am sure.” 

„What will they do with him? " I asked. 

„Treat him well, and send him to France, 
most likely," said Captain Brooke. 

I thought for a few moments over my situa- 
tion as I now stood. 

“Can I join you, captain?“ I asked. 

He laughed. 

“ Do you like the life ? ” said he. 

* Indeed I do,” I replied. 

“i don't deny but what you would be 
worth your salt," he continued. *'Your ex- 
perience of the country and knowledge of the 
tongue would carry you through in places 
where we are compelled now to use natives, 
and they're very uncertain, most of them." 

A tall, elderly man approached us, and 
looked at me with a glance of surprise, as he 
heard the captain talking rapidly in English. 

“A useful fellow that, Brooke," said he; 
“a Spanish peasant who understands 
English is a rarity.” 

“Yes, Colonel; but this is not a Spanish 
peasant. He is a young Englishman— Mr. 
John Ford, of San Felipe." 

* Indeed," said Colonel Bagot, for it was 
the /regimental commander who had ap- 


proached us; “ any relation to the Mr. Ford 
who owns large estates about here?“ 

My father, sir," said I. 

“Is that so?” said Colonel Bagot. “I'm 
sorry you have no better news of him than 
what we hear, Mr. Ford. But, depend upon 
it. he'll be treated well; I hope so. Hetreuted 
us royally when we marched to Burgos last 
year. I remember being in his house then. 
I don't think I saw you.” 

" No, sir," I replied; “I was in Madrid at 
that time." 

" I suppose you speak the language ? " he 
went on. 


"Like a Spaniard, Colonel,“ broke in 
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Captain Brooke. “I think of training Mr. 
Ford for outpost work. He makes a capital 
peasant, as you see, and we can depend upon 
him in a fashion different from tne present 
squad of peasants we use.“ 

“ Some of them are sorry enough rogues, 


indeed," rejoined the elder officer. “It's 
hard to know when to believe them. They 
take pay from both sides alike.” 

“That’s where we shall find Mr. Ford 


useful," remarked my friend. 

" Quite so," returned the colonel; * we 
must put him on the establishment. Join 
us as a volunteer, eh, Mr. Ford ?“ 

„There's nothing, sir, which would please 
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me morc," I replied, bowing. At this 
moment Colonel Bagot was called away, and 
Captain Brooke led me to the mess tent of 
the officers of the regiment. Here was a 
lamp, and he spread out his never-failing 
map, and I traced out paths over the hills 
around Burgos, unmarked upon it. 

“Now,” said the captain, when he had 
carefully looked over the line he intended to 
march by on the morrow, “ here's a cloak to 
wrap yourself in, and 171) find you a bundle 
of forage to lie on. Make a soldier's bed 
of it, and sleep soundly. We must be on 
the march again before the peep of day.” 

( To be continued.) 


Author of “A Bold Climber,” “Hunted through. the Frozen Occan," ete, ete, 


Wwe Dick was writing, and Fred and 

Jack Beechcroft were staring at the 
passing groups of doll-faced, pig-tailed, nar- 
row-eved Chinamen, the Earl and Sir Francis 
were pacing to and fre, deep in talk, on the 
bare. dusty flat, which spread its quarter of 
a nnle of grey, powdery sand between the 
Russian town of Kiakhta and the Chinese 
town of Maimatchin, forming, as it were, a 
‘neutral ground“ between the two empires. 

On that roasting summer day, upon the 
very border of the great desert, it might 
have seemed more natural to have their talk 
indoors ; but the wary Earl was true to his 
favourite maxim—never to talk business 
within fifty yards of any place that could 
possibly shelter a listener. So the two held 
their conference in the open air—a con- 
ference fated to have some very startling 
results. 

* Well, Harry," said the artist, “ here we 
are at last on the threshold of our adventure, 
and, you being captain of the expedition, I 
ask you—not with any idea of disputing 
your plans, but simply to satisfy my own 
curiosity —what are we going to do next?“ 

For a moment Lord Wanderton was silent, 
and then replied, like an Irish echo, by asking 
another question — 

* What do you think of our Russian host, 
Captain Strakhotf ? "' 

" Very polite indeed, if only he really 
means it all.“ 

* Have vou any reason, then, for thinking 
that he does not? asked the other, looking 
tixedlv at him. 

* None but my rooted faith in the good 
old maxim, that on a campaign you should 
distrust everyone, and yourself most of all!“ 

Vell, it hasn't deceived you this time; 
he means us no good!“ 

Sir Francis looked up with just a shade 
more interest on his disciplined face. 

„ don't mean," went on the Earl, “that 
he's done it like the fellow in the old play, 
who, by way of giving everyone fair warn- 
ing. struck an attitude and calied out, I'm 
a villain!’ But when he tries to pump me 
indircetly about our plans, instead of asking 
vou plainly what they are and how he can 
ist them —as one would expect—it be- 
sn» to look rather like Queer Street, doesn’t 
MU 

Well. I don't see much in that," said 
his friend, looking puzzled. “If he knows 
that sou are the head of our expedition — ” 

" but that, pardon me, is just what he 
doe- nol know, He takes you for the head 
of the expedition, and me for a French 
courier in your pay!“ 


(Mlastrated bu J. JELUICOL.) 


CHAPTER VI.—LIKE A TBIEF IN THE NIGHT., 


“Come, that’s not a bad one!” said 
Etchfyll, smiling indulgently, as if at a 
rather far-fetched joke. 

“Oh, I'm not joking, I can assure you; as 
things are, it’s quite natural that he should 
think so. The last time I was in Asiatic 
Russia, as you may remember, I saw so 
much, and printed so much about what I saw, 
that if any official here knew who I really 
am, I'd be packed off out of the country 
before I had time to bribe a single officer. 
So I dropped my title this time and had my 
passport made out in my family name— 
‘Henri de Pelcrin, traveller, Now, as a 
Russian has no idea of a man travclling all 
the year round for pleasure, this fellow 
naturally takes me for a professional courier, 
and by my name (to say nothing of my durk 
face and black hair) he, of course, takes me 
for a Frenchman!” 

The painter laughed aloud. 

“What a wonderful old diplomat you 
are!" said he, eyeing his friend with a look 
of half-amused admiration; * why, Machia- 
velli and Talleyrand weren't in it with you! 
But you surely don't think this man will 
have the cheek to stop us short in our 
journey?” 

"Judge for yourself. He hasn't given us 
back our passports, which he could quite 
well have done by this time. He's had our 
horses stabled along with those of his own 
mien, so that we can't get at them without 
being seen. He has given us a room in his 
own quarters, so as to have us under his eye 
day and night. Now, what does all that 
look like?“ 

“Well,” cried Sir Francis, with an angry 
flush on his handsome face, “all I can say 
is, that if this joker dares to play such tricks 
on Englishmen — ” 

“Why, then.“ laughed the Earl, “the 
Englishmen will arise in their might and 
exterminate all Kiakhta single-handed! My 
dear boy, vou can't fight a whole garrison ; 
you'd simply get vourself shot, and the 
British Government would just sny it served 
you right for going where you had no busi- 
ness. I’ve ‘been there before.“ as the 
Yankees say, and J know how it’s done.” 

„And what are we to do, then?“ asked 
the other, still chafing. 

“To keep cool, Frank, in the first place,” 
said Wanderton, laying his hand warningly 
upon his friend's shoulder; ^for, as old 
Louis xr. used to say, ‘It is not the lion’s 
skin that we need, but the fox's.“ After all, 
they have some cause to be so sharp on 
passing travellers in these parts. There's a 
deal of bad blood just now between the 


Russians and the Chinese all along the 
frontier, which may possibly end in a regular 
war; and for all our friend the captain cen 
tell, you know, we may be going to join the 
Pig-tails ourselves, or, at least, to sell them 
arms and ammunition, for there is gun— 
running’ here as well as in South Africa." 

“What are we to do. then?” repeated 
Frank, somewhat more calmly. 

* Well, the first thing to do is to find out 
just what sort of fellow this worthy captain 
is, for I haven't quite ‘sized’ him vet. He 
may be a rogue, who means to screw money 
out of us by any pretence he can invent; or 
he may be (as is more likely) one of thoso 
stiff, narrow, muddle-headed, old * mous- 
taches’ (not unknown in our service as well 
as the Russian) who think that the safety of 
the whole empire depends upon not letting 
a stray traveller go here or po there. One 
thing, however, you may be quite sure of - - 
he won't let us go on into China, and so, you 
see, we must just do it without his letting. 
But here come the boys." 

“I say, Uncle Harry,” cried Dick, as he 
came up, this is a nice tumble-down old 
rattle-trap that we're in, and no mistake! 
Why, there's a log in the side of our room so 
loose that I can shake it with one hand. 
See, that's the one—the next but two to the 
fur corner." 

e The less vou shake it the better, then.“ 
laughed Wanderton, * for it might come out 
altogether, and we don't want to have the 
horses from the barrack-yard walking in 
upon us. Anyhow, you had better say 
nothing about it, for it would be a strange 
way of thanking poor Captain Strakhoff tor 
giving us his room to begin pointing out the 
holes in his walls.” 


A little later that afternoon the Earl said 
to his friend : 

* Frank, I think you might ask that young 
fellow, Lieutenant Galkin, to come and zit 
with us in the evenings, when he's off duty. 
I daresay he'll be glad of some company ina 
place like this; and he has been civil to 
Dick." 

"Of course I will, if you wish it; but 
wouldn't it be better for you to invite him 
yourself?“ 

“You forget that I am only a hired 
courier, und that you are the head of the 
party,” said the peer, with a peculiar smile; 
“try to bear it in mind after this.” 

he artist did as he was told, and the 
young Russian, catching eagerly at tho 
chance of a talk with men who had evidently 
scen so much, Joined their party that very 
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night. He was delighted with the sketches 
ghown him by Etchfyll. and the tales told by 
«the courier," and he politely regretted 
being unable to answer the various questions 
that Sir Franeis, in order to mislead him as 
to their real plans, asked about the different 
routes through Eastern Siberia, and the 
likeliest spots to find plenty of game. 
„Our work lies to the south, you see," he 
went on; “for, all along the border, these 
Mongol robbers are as thick as flies in a 


milk-jar, and we have to be always scurrying 
after them. In fact, it's our only amuse- 
ment here, except when a caravan comes 
past on its way to or from China. Last 
winter we got up some concerts for the men, 
and as one or two of them had very good 
voices of their own, it all went off very well ; 
but our stock diversion is a brigand-hunt 
over the desert.“ 

And then (as the shrewd Earl had fore- 
seen) Galkin began to describe some of these 
expeditions, and let fall, as he did so, many 
hints of priceless value as to the precautions 
needed in the desert, the position of the 
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wells and watercourses, the best places to 
find forage, etc.—all which Wanderton at 
once stamped on his tenacious memory, to 
be written down as soon as the Russian was 
gone. 

“And I’m very glad, gentlemen, that 
you're bound eastward," ended the young 
officer, * for I’m afraid we should have had 
to stop you if you had meant to go south. 
The fact is, that just at present there is so 
much irritation against us among the 
Chinese all along this frontier, that any 
European coming from this side would 
be almost sure to be murdered ; and we 


have strict orders to allow no private persons 
whatever to pass without some special 
authorisation.” 

* Well, you need not put us under arrest, 
I assure you,” laughed Sir Francis (who, 
with a few previous. hints from the Earl, 
played his part extremely well), “in order 
to keep us from going to be murdered ; for I 
don't think any of us are specially anxious 
to have our throats cut at present. I can, at 
all events, answer confidently for myself." 

This talk, of course—as  Wanderton 
intended — was not long in reaching Captain 
Strakhoff's ears, and did much to allay his 


suspicions. But, in order to swecp them 
away altogether, the pretended courier asked 
to speak with him next morning, and politely 
stated that the young English Monsieur 
would be glad to know if there was any 
chance of one of the caravans that he wished 
to sketch passing soon ; for if not, he would 
burden his Excellency’s hospitality no 
longer, not having found as much to see 
here as he had expected. 

This explanation and the gift. of some 
prime cigars (for the Earl, though no smoker 
himself, had brought a good supply of 
tobacco to give away) fairly smoothed down 


„One by one the daring five crept noiselessly forth.” 


the bristles of this Siberian Cerberus, who 
had by that time begun to reflect that if the 
„English madcap " really meant to cross 
over into China, he would not have ham- 
pered himself on that perilous passage with 
the presence of two sixteen-year-old boys. 
So, for the present, all was safe. 

That afternoon (the boys and Jack Beech- 
croft having gone for their usual stroll round 
the town) Sir Francis gave & big soldier a 
few kopecks to sit for him as a model, to the 
huge delight of, the other Cossacks, who 
pelted their comrade with a shower of broad 
native “chati; A which he bore with true 


Russian good-humour. The Earl watched 
his friend at work fora little while, and then 
lounged carelessly away toward their 
quarters. 

But, once in the now empty room, he went 
straight to the loose login the wall, of which 
Dick had spoken, and, seemingly forgetting 
his caution to the boy to loosen it no further, 
shook it pretty hard himself, three times 
over. Next, he cut out, with his strong dirk- 
knife, a piece of the cross-beam into which 
the log was socketed; and then he forced 
the cut-out wood back into its place, having 
satistied himself that whenever it was with- 
drawn again, the entire log could be taken 
out without trouble or noise. 

This done, the Earl sauntered back, as 
carelessly as before, to join the ring of eager 
watchers around the artist, not one of whom 
had even noticed his absence. 

Galkin came that evening a little earlier 
than before, and said as he entered their 


“T have come a little sooner this time, for 
Ishal not have the pleasure of your com- 
pany to-morrow night. We are going to 
send out a party to look after a gang of 
robbers who are prowling about here. I am 
to have the charge of it, and I shall set off 
soon after dark to-morrow.”’ 

Might not these Chinamen at Maimatchin 
save you the trouble, as it’s on Chinese 
territory? suggested Sir Francis. 

“ Chinamen ! laughed Galkin; “why. 
half of them are robbers at heart themselves, 
and the other half are such cowards that one 
robber could chase & dozen of 'em with & 
broomstick ! No, we must do it ourselves, 
and I'm only sorry I can’t ask you to go with 
usand see the sport; but orders are orders, 
you know." 

* My master quite understands that, M. 
Lieutenant," said the supposed courier, 
respectfully. 

And when you come back," added Etch- 
fyll, “I’ve no doubt you will give us an 
account of the affair that will be as good as 
if we had seen it." 

" You are very kind," said Galkin, bowing 
to the compliment; but I have something 
better for you here than my tales of the 
steppes. I’ve just got a letter from a friend 
in Moscow, enclosing a song that has just 
come out there, which is making quite a stir. 
It’s supposed to be sung by an old idiot, who 
boasts of the snubs and slights he’s had from 
our various celebrities, like a soldier reckon- 
ing up his battles. May I read itto you? It 
is really well worth hearing." 

And he recited, with no small spirit, a poem 
which was certainly quite in the style of that 
queer enthusiast who foolishly boasted of 
having once been “sworn at by the great 
Duke of Wellington "' : 


"Ive known, sir, all those famous men 
Who're now, alas! no more; 
Bruloff himself has made of me 
Caricatures a score. 


* Our great historian, Karamzin, 
I knew as I know you; 
He told ine once I was a fool 
He did! I vow ’tis true! 


“With Sokolovski—glorious man! 
I’ve chatted many a time. 
(He, by the bye, horsewhipped me onoc- - 
May Heaven forgive the crime!) 


“I met Jukovski at a friend's, 
Who lives not far from here; 
He took me for a servant, though, 
And bade me bring him beer. 


“Once to the Caucasus I went, 
When cold my chest had hurt, 
And there I chanced on Lermontoff, 
Who spattered me with dirt. 
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“Then Polevol, too—he on me 
Cut jokes, who knows how many ? 
Those were the fellows who had brains f 
(For me, I have not any.) 


“But now, new ‘swells’ are coming in, 
All's altered for the worse, 
And not a famous man alive 
Will spare me e'en a curse!“ 


When their guest had taken his leave, the 
Earl said carelessly to Etchfyll: “ Frank, I 
think I can show you a sunset-effect that you 
may not have noticed yet ; shall we step out- 
side and see? 

The quick-witted artist instantly guessed 
that there was more in this than a mere 
“ sunset.effect," and came out at once; and 
as soon as they were clear of the barracks 
the peer said in a low voice : 

* Do you see, now, why I told you to invite 
Galkin? Listen here." 

The few whispered words that followed 
appeared to startle Sir Francis even more 
than the weird revelation of that eventful 
evening at Fittleworth (which already seemed 
centuries ago) that had thus sent them half 
across the world into the jaws of death. 

“ Well, that is an idea!" muttered he at 
length. But do you really think we can do 
it?” | 

„I'm sure we can, if we're only careful. I 
did it once in Central Asia, and though it's 
not so easy for five men as for one, it'8 quite 
possible. To-morrow we'll arrange it all.“ 

The next day was gloomy and threatening 
and Wanderton heard a soldier say that it 
would be a moonless night, which seemed, 
for some reason, to give the Earl great 
satisfaction. Breakfast over, he invited 
Jack and the boys to a stroll in the town, 
and, while affecting to point out some 
Strange figures among the passing natives, 
said in a low tone: 
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“ Now, lads, the time has come for you to 
show what you're made of. The Russians 
won't let us pass, you see; so, when this 
scouting party goes out to-night, I mean to 
do as I did before—mix with them in the 
dark, and ride away along with them!“ 

Fred gave a whistle of wondering admira- 
tion, and Dick rabbed his sinewy hands with 
a muttered '* Well done, Uncle Harry!“ 

Then “ Uncle Harry ” briefly explained his 
plan, and, having satisfied himself that every- 
one fully understood what to do and how to 
do it, led his party home again. 


Night came at last, wet, stormy, black as 
ink—the very night for their purpose. They 
had made fast their door and put out their 
light, that they might be supposed sleeping. 
Packs, rugs, and rifles lay piled in & corner, 
ready to be drawn through the gap as soon as 
the loosened log was removed ; and they only 
awaited their leader's signal. 

He, meanwhile, as he sat crouching in the 
darkness, was straining his ears to the ut- 
most for any sign of movement in the bar- 
racks ; for he knew well that the Cossacks 
would steal forth without bugle-call or 
lantern-light, for fear of betraying the secret 
to the confederates whom the robber-gang 
that they were hunting had both in the 
Russian town behind them and the Chinese 
town in front. 

„Now,“ said the Earl solemnly, “ before 
we start, let us pray to God to be with us, for 
never had we more need of it. 

And one and all did so—as well they 
might. 

“ Time!” whispered Wanderton ; and at 
once the log was removed, and, one by one, 
the daring five—each carrying his own equip- 
ments—crept noiselessly forth into the utter 
blackness and the fast-falling rain. 


(To be continued.) 


A Greek Slave. 
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'OME five-and-thirty years ago I was 
travelling from a long distance up- 
country to take up an appointment in 
Nepaul. From Dinapore iny journey had 
been a pleasant though somewhat a peculiar 
one. I was carried in a palanquin by a gang 
of sixteen coolies, locally called a “gulla 
dak.” who trotted along with m» at a 
wonderful pace. All night long, from 6 r. A. 
till dawn, these sixteen skinny men, in 
relays of four at a time, carried me, no 
light weight, at a jog-trot. Only once they 
halted for an hour, to smoke their hubble- 
bubbles and eat some parched barley and 
gram (a pulse). 

When morning came we found ourselves 
near some indigo-planter’s palatial house. 
Here the palunquin was deposited in the 
verandah, and as I emerged I was welcomed 
by the hospitable owner; or, if he were 
absent, a Khansamah, or butler, came forth, 
sulunming low nnd requesting the “ Protector 
of the poor " to walk in and make use of the 
bungalow and all it contained, as if it were 
his own, for such were the orders of the Burra 
Sahib. 

My last halting-plece, however, was not at 
an indigo-planter's, but at the very hospitable 
mess-house of the gallant 180th Bengal 
Cavalry, which then occupied the frontier 
Station of Segowlie. This station, alas! is 
now among the things that have been. 

This was the last point where I should find 
Europeans till I reached Katmandoo, the rest 
of my journey lying through uninhabited 
jungles or passing only a few small villages 
occupied solely by natives of the Teraie. I 
was very willing, therefore, to accept the 
hospitable invitations of iny kind frieuds to 
pass the day and night with them before 
continuing my journey. 

At mess I sat beside my old chum the 
doctor of the regiment—alas! he has long 
ago joined the majority—and, as all the 
ollicers were cheery, pleasant men, we spent a 
merry evening. After dinner the conversa- 
tion naturall turned to Nepaul and the 
wonders I should probably see there. 

Of course I was told how Brijis Kudr, the 
boy king of Oudh, and the Begum his 
mother, had taken refuge in Nepaul and 
were living near Katmandoo ; how the in- 
famous Nana's wives also resided there, and 
how rumour had it that the Nana himself, 
though reported to have died in the Teraie, 
still lived in the interior of Nepaul, and even 
ventured to visit bis family periodically. 
Amidst much talk of this kind one of the 
oflicers turned to my friend Dr. Jenkins and 
said. Now, Jenkins, why not tell our guest 
your adventure in the Teraie last year, 
when you were out tiger-shooting ? " Jenkins, 
however, would not respond, merely saying 
that the story was too well known in the 
mess to stand repetition, and then he passed 
to other topics. 

My curiosity of course was excited, and 
nfter we had broken up, and I and Dr. Jenkins 
had adjourned to his bungalow, I asked him 
to tell me this story. We stretched our legs 
in front of the blazing logs, for a fire is plea- 
sant of an evening at Segowlie in December, 
und my friend began as follows: 

“ This is a story I do not care to tell fre- 
quently, or to a promiscuous audience, partly 


because the subject is a painful one, and. 


partly because it is of so extraordinary a 
nature that it might create a doubt as to my 
veracity, except amongst those who know 
me well. But now for the story. 

"Last year, towards the end of the hot 
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weather, I and some of the other officers got 
leave for a month, and set off into the Ne- 
patese Teraie in quest of tigers. We were 
rairly successful, and had made a bag of 
eight or ten tigers, when, one day, we pitched 
our camp neur a small village in the Teraie, 
some forty or fifty miles trom this place. 
As usual, there was one respectable-looking 
house in the place, and the rest of the village 
consisted of dirty bamboo and mud huts. 
The house seemed rather better than any 
we had met with as yet in the Teraie, but to 
this we paid no attention, our efforts being 
confined to pitching our tents as far as pos- 
sible from the dirty little village, and yet 
near enough to enable us to procure supplies 
of milk and other provisions without too 
much trouble for our servants. 

“We were rather tired with our day's 
hunting, and after an carly dinner were 
sitting smokine in front of our tent, engaged 
insinging the praises of the mosquitoes, which 
seemed to be of a particularly fine breed, and 
thinking seriously of going to bed, though i: 
was barely eight o'clock, when we saw some 
natives with a lantern approaching. They 
came up to us, and one of them, making a 
regular old Paude salute, asked if there was 
a ‘daktar sahib' amongst us. I pleaded 
guilty to the charge, and he then asked if I 
would do him the favour of accompanying 
him to the General Sahib's house, as the 
said General wanted to speak with me. 

" Now, as you will soon find out, generals 
are about as common in Nepaul as colonels 
are in the United States, so I did not feel over- 
whelmed by the honour, but said that I would 
go at once. As 1 got up, Captain Somers, to 
my surprise, addressed me in French, and 
said I had better take my revolver, as he did 
not like the looks of the messenger. I agreed 
as to the looks, and took my six-shooter ; not 
that the messenger was repulsive-looking on 
the contrary, he was a tine specimen of a Hin- 
dustani soldier; but what was he doing in the 
Teruie? As we walked along I suddenly 
stopped, and facing my guide said, ‘To what 
pultun (regiment)edid you belong? 

“The man saluted again and answered 
quietly, * The Sixth, sahib.’ 

“*What!’ I cried, ‘the regiment that 
killed all its officers at Allahabad ? ' 

“*Yes, protector of the poor.’ 

„% And how many did you kill?’ was the 
next question. 

* * Ah, your exccllency,’ said the man; ‘I 
was not with the regiment, I was on furlough, 
at my home in Oudh.' 

“+ Exactly,’ l replied ; ‘I knew that!’ 

“Tt is a curious thing that every old sepahi 
you meet happened to be on furlough in 
April and Muy of 1857, and stranger still 
they all have papers to prove it! Unfor- 
tunately, all the oflicers who signed the 
papers are dead. 

However, I continued, ‘I suppose you 
then joined the rebels, and fought against us 
afterwards. , 

"' Han. Yes, your majesty. It was my 
fate, and who can contend with his kismet. 
It was written on. my forehead, when 1 was 
born, that 1 should be untrue to my salt und 
die like a dog in this jungle. And here I 
win.’ 

" We had now reached the house that I 
had noticed in the village, and to my sur- 
prise 1 was ushered into what looked very 
like an Englishman's dining-room. There 
Was a good table in the centre; chairs stood 
around; there was a decent carpet, with 
pictures on the wall; while a rack over the 


fireplace contained a gun and rifle, a re- 
volver, a regulation sword and a fishing-rod. 
On the mantelpiece lay sundry pipes and 
boxes of cigars, and other trifles, such as an 
Englishman might use. In one corner was 
a small bookcase, with several shelves filled 
with books, and some piles of old magazines 
and newspapers occupied another shelf. 
My Nepalese friend, I thought, must be 
rather in advance of his times. However, 
I had not much time to speculate about the 
owner of these properties, for the door 
opposite to the one 1 had entered by opened, 
and in came a tall, pallid, red-haired Euro- 
pean. He looked very ill and feeble, and 
leaned on a stick as he walked. He gazed 
at ine for a few moments, and then sank 
down on a chair, saying merely, ‘So, you 
have come! 

“I had risen and held out my hand, but 
my host bowed and said, ‘No. You would 
not thank me for taking your hand.“ Then, 
after a pause, he went on, ‘You are a 
doctor, I hear, and a doctor, I know, never 
grudges his services to anyone, however vile 
he may consider him. I do not wish to 
detain you long in this house. so will you 
kindly cxamine my throat, and tell me if I 
um right in my belief thut my days are 
numbered.’ 

"Idid as he asked. and by the aid of a 
lump soon saw that he was right. That 
drcadful disease, cancer, had attacked the 
root of his tongue, and had so spread around 
the throat and glands that any hope of 
relief from an operation was vain. 

“* Well?’ he asked, as I put down the 
lamp. ‘I see from your face that I was 
right. Is it not so? Pray let me know 
the worst. I am no cur to whine over the 
inevitable.' 

* [ could not but confess that his surmise 
was correct ; and I told him that even 
at the best he had not long to live, and that 
the disease might prove very painful before 
the end came. He said nothing to this, 
but merely smiled grimly. ° 

" * Seeing what your condition is,’ I con- 
tinued, * do you not think you should leave 
this place, und get back to some of your 
friends. Even if you have no friends in 
India, at least there are plenty of places, 
like the general hospital, where you would 
be well taken care of by good doctors and 
kind nurses.’ 

He laughed. Such a laugh! I hope I may 
never hear the like again. 

„Friends, hospitals, doctors, nurses. 
Man! Do you know to whom you speak? I 
have no friends. The only hospital for me, 
if I left this friendly jungle, would be the 
gaol; and my only nurse the hangman. 
Perhaps you think even that would be better 
than starving to death in misery, and being 
robbed on my deathbed by these faithfur 
servants of mine. 

Faithful servants! Bless you, every one 
of them is a cut-throat rutlian, and they would 
have killed me long ago, if they had not 
been atraid. But you do not know who I 
am. Doctor, you look a kind man. Yours 
is the only kind face I have seen for years, 
and somehow I feel that I should like to tell 
you my history before the last scene in my 
little tragedy is acted. Can you spure me half 
an hour? It is not much to grant to & dying 
man.’ 

“I said I should be quite willing to sit with 
him for a little; but I begged him not to 
excite himself, as that might prove most 
injurious to his health. 


* Never mind my health,’ he said — that 
does not matter. Now, listen. 

“*Years avo--ah! how many years it 
seems —I was a guy young undergraduate 
at Dublin. I was fond of pleasure, got into 
a bad set, spent my time in drinking, diceing, 
and brawling. I broke my mother's heurt, 
and heard my father curso me, as I crept up 
to the house after I had seen him return 
from my mother's funeral. Pleasant start 
in life that, was it not? 

„Well, I enlisted in the Company's 
Artillery service, and, thanks to the educa- 
tion I had got, I soon rose from one grade to 
another, and had some hopes of even getting 
n commission; but a foolish old colonel, in 
the benevolence of his heart, got me pro- 
moted to the post of sergeant-major in a 
native regiment. Had I been an ordinary 
gunner, a mere country bumpkin originally, 
this might have been the height of my ambi- 
tion, and I might have married a black wife 
and lived happily ever after, practically com- 
manding the regiment, and of course feather- 
ing my nest. But to me, an cducated man, 
it merely meant the destruction of all my 
hopes. How could I distinguish myself in a 
native regiment in the piping times of 
peace that then prevailed? I could not, of 
course, refuse the promotion, or J might say 
farewell to any prospect of ever being any- 
thing but a sergeant of artillery. 

* *So I went to the miserable regiment, and 
ate my heart out for three years. I did my 
duty well enough, and my regiment was a 
smart one, procuring me much praise for the 
very efficient condition it was in. Early in 
1857, one evening as I was sitting gloomily 
smoking in my verandah at Bareilly, think- 
ing over my wretched fate and ray blighted 
hopes, a native came up, and, after salaaming, 
asked me if I would buy any jewels. 

“tI was always fond of jewels, so I began 
examining the few stones the man showed 
me. As I looked at them, the fellow kept 
on chattering and tlattering as natives will do. 
At last, among other things, he said, what a 
pity it was to sce a sahib, one who had 
evidently been a burra sahib once, who knew 
all about artillery and engineering, spend- 
ing his life as a sergeant in a wretched 
infantry pultun, unable to buy a paltry 
hundred rupec ring; whereas, if I took his 
advice. I might soon command an army, 
and have more jewels tha: I could count. 

And so the tempter went on. Pride and 
discontent made me a willing listener. I do 
not know if other sergeants were tempted as 
Iwas. All I know is, I yielded, and became a 
paid servant of the Nana, with promises of 
being made a general and commanding an 
Indian Army, if only I would make sure of 
my regiment's joining in a rebellion, killing 
all the Europeans, and helping to restore 
the empire to the hands of a native prince. 

* * soon opened communications with my 
native officers and the soldiers of the 
regiment, and I was surprised to find how far 
advanced matters were. In & short time 
rumours of the approaching troubles began 
to be heard, and I was consulted by my 
officers as to the condition of the regiment. 
] vowed no set of men could be more faithful 
than our rascals. Nay, such confidence had 
I in them, that when the Europeans were all 
wlvised to assemble at a certain bungalow, I 
‘leclared that I could not insult my faithful 
men by leaving the lines, but would continue 
to occupy my little bungalow as usual. At 
lst, one night, the signal was given. The 
lines and the neighbouring bungalows were in 
nnes. The Europeans fled to the appointed 
r ndezvous, but the poor old brigadier first 
came gallopirg to our lines to see what 
intla nce he could exert on the men. Poor 
fellow! A volley from his faithful children, 
nis * baba Jog.“ as he called them, sent him 
reeling ia hia saddle, and he fell dead as his 
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horse halted at the gate of the rendezvous. 
The other officers had escaped, but the 
adjutant came galloping throurh the lines, 
looking for me, to save me! He found me, 
talking and laughing with the native officers, 
and as he rode up I calmly said, Glad to 
see you safe, sir," und shothim dead. Poor 
Jones! Yes, doctor. You may well look at 
me with disgust. I told you you wculd not 
want to shake hands with me when you 
knew who I was. Now you know. I am the 
White Mutineer ! 

J must say the black fellows kept faith 
with me. I became the general of their 
artillery, and next in command to General 
Bukht Khan; and I think I showed what 
I could do as an engineer at Delhi and 
Lucknow. But my materials were bad. 
What was the use of walls and ramparts «nd 
cannon, with coward hearts bchind them? 
The bluck brutes scemed to Ict themsclves be 
killed out of spite. Fancy! At Lucknow one 
or two hundred Europeans killed a whole 
fortful of natives. Over eight hundred 
corpses lay in one building! Why, as many 
rams or bullocks would have made a better 
defence! But it was of no use. It was 
kismet, I suppose, as that lanky murderer 
who guided you here says. Anyhow, I did 
my best at fortifying Delhi and Lucknow, 
and made a good bridge for the rebels to cross 
the Jumna at Muttra. When Delhi and 


. Lucknowhad fallen, I escaped to Fort Rooyah, 


where I was chief adviser to Rajah Nirput 
Singh. Ha! ha! It makes me laugh yet to 
think of the mess old General Walpole made 
when he attacked Hooyah with one of the 
flying columns. How we drove back those 
mighty heroes of the 93rd. Ha! ha! And 
how I shot their pet colonel as I sat in the 
big peepul-tree in the fort!’ 

* * You !! I exclaimed. ‘ Youtraitor—you 
monster! Why don't I shoot you where 
you sit? 

Not worth while, doctor, pon my word. 
I wish you would. Just let mo finish, for I 
am getting tired. After that, we took to the 
jungle, till we attacked Shajehanpore, and we 
would have taken it too, but for the ud vanco 
of a brigade from Bareilly. Then I wandered 
about with Bukht Khan, fighting here and 
there, till we were brought to bay at Nawab- 
gange, and poor Bukht Khan was killed. That 
was the finish. The Nana and all the other 
cowards fled into the Nepalese Teraie, 
thinking that Jung Bahadur would protect 


them. He may have done so, but he 
plundered them first. 
„Curse the wily mountcbank ! When I 


met him, I asked him to give me employment, 
but he turned up his Mongolian nose and 
said he had nothing to do with traitors and 
renegades. He! The double-dyed murderer 
and traitor to his own kith andkin! Would 
T had shot him onthe spot—as I would have 
ue but for a faithful sepahi, who held my 
and. 
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"* But enough. Almost all the sepahis we 
had soon forsook us, lured nway by the offer 
of forgiveness nnd permission to settle at 
their homes, amongst their friends, provided 
they had not actually murdered any Euro- 
peans. I only had no friends—no home — 
no country; and when the last group of 
sepahis, who had followed me through all 
the fights, forsook me, I fairly wept, as I 
sit alone, a murderer with none but. 
murderers near me: everything I had fought 
tor—everything for which I had perilled my 
prospects, my life, and my very soul, lost — 
lost —lost! 

“(I had plenty of money and plenty of 
jewels, and here I have lived ever since ; 
forgotten byt not forgetting. And here I 
suppose I might have lived for many a 
year, for these poor Nepalese are honest and 
faithful, and my handful of sepahis can- 
not betray me for the sake of thcir own 
necks. 

„ see, doctor, you look as if you were 
Rick. Never met such a scoundrel in your 
life, did you? Ah, well; you can go 
presently ; just wait a moment. 

*' Do you remember how in “ Rokeby.” 
honest Bertram, as greata scoundrelas myself, 
describes the death he would have liked ? 


And now my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 
No pale gradations quench his rny, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle target red 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody licht, 
Then sinks at once an all is night. 


„That is how I would have died, doctor, at 
Lucknow or Delhi, but those chicken-heurted 
blacks would not let me near the powder 
magazines. And now, my friend,’ he rose 
and approached the mantelpiece, * nothing 
remains for me but to finish like Sergeunt 
Bothwell, * hoping nothing — believing 
nothing —and fearing nothing.“ 

As he uttered the last words he seized the 
revolver, and, before I could spring from my 
seat, his body rolled at my feet, with the 
head shattered by a bullet from the re- 
volver. 

"So died the greatest scoundrel I have 
ever heard of. And yet there must have 
been some good about him once, before he 
gnve way to the demons of idleness, envy, 
hatred, and misplaced ambition. 

"I got safely back to my tents, and we 
never heard more of Sergeant Blankley, his 
followers, or his wealth." 

“A sad story, Jenkins," quoth I. “I do 
not wonder that you seldom care to relate 
it." 


[ Note.-—Those wishing to hear more of the 
White Mutineer, should consult Mr. W. F. 
Mitchell’s most interesting ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of the Mutiny."] 
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LOST IN THE DESERT: 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE SUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


H^ any of you fellows ever been lost? I 

mean in the purely literal sense of the 
word. Of course, many of you in the routine 
of your daily school life have “ lost your 
heads,” especially when trying to demonstrate 
in a would-be brilliant fashion on the black- 


By WiLLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of * One of Buller's Horse," etc. etc. 


a well-known station on the London and 
North-Western Railway. 

But for the providential discovery of a 
sheepfold—-a roughly built, three-sided stone 
structure, inside of which were some sheep 


and fellsid e ponies—this little sketch would 
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board scme of the angularities of which 
Father Euclid wrote 300 s.c. at that ancient 
sent of learning, Alexandria. 

Once only, but the cecasion is indelibly 
stamped on my memory, was I lost, and that 
was ina blinding snow-storm among the hills 
of Kuvcnstonedale, a lonely district in West- 
moreland, a few miles from Tebay Junction, 
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never have been written. The probability is 
that I should have been frozen to death, or 
have broken my neck among the boulders of 
rock that stud the fellside. For twenty-four 
hours a solitary human being herded with 
the beasts of the field, and was glad of the 
opportunity. 


For many years I have been in the habit 


signalling with a Burnished Shield at Sunrise. 
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of posting in a “ day-book" any unusual 
incidents that have croppec up in my life, or 
strange conversations I have had with my 
fellow-kind. When I commenced my “ day- 
book" I little dreamt that many of the 
incidents recorded in it would see the light in 
the pages of the“ B. O. P.“ 

I am passionately fond of an 
unconventional holiday, and it 
was upon one of these that I 
came across the narrator of a 
strange story. 

Having several seafaring 
friends whose vessels plied be- 
tween the ports of Blyth, Shields, 
and Hamburg, I accepted, a few 
years ago, an invitation to run 
across tothe famous Free City“ 
on the Elbe in a collier tramp. 

Owners and crew were Ger- 
mans, but of the latter, I will 
say from personal knowledge 
that they were a warm-hearted, 
hospitable lot, who did their best 
to make the Englishman happy 
and at home, even if they did 
laugh at times at his oddly pro- 
nounced German. Possibly my 
throat is too limited, longitudin- 
ally speaking, for me to acquire 
anything like a respectable com- 
mand of the guttural Teutonic 
tongue. 

We dropped down the Blyth 
River on the turn of the tide. 
It was a glorious evening in the 
beginning of August, and there 
was just the slightest swell on 
the surface of the sea as we 
crossed the bar. 

As we passed the Custom- 
house office on the quay, my 
friend Captain K—-—, who a 
year later was lost with all his 
crew in the shallow but at times 
very tempestuous waters of the 
North Sea, called out from the 
bridge where we were standing, 
to the telegraph-clerk on the 
quay, “ Cable us right off ! ” 

“Right, sir," answered the 
official, and he went inside his 
office, and  doubtless a few 
minutes later the message, indi- 
cating the fact that the U í 
collier, of San Pauli, Hamburg, 
had cleared the harbour mouth 
at Blyth, was being flashed 
through thesubmarine cable that 
stretches between Newbiggin 
and Cuxhaven. 

Many of you boys, I daresay, 
have seen the full moon rise at 
sea, but the majority of you, I 
think, have not. The sight al- 
ways fills me with wonder, and 
a sense of insignificance creeps 
‘over me as the big ball of yellow 
light climbs out of its ocean bed. 
A truly wonderful and a beau- 
teous physical world is this, boys, 
if we can sufficiently realise the 
fact. However, I must not 
moralise, but hurry on to the desert scene 
stretching between Abu Kru and Metemmeh, 
which forms the setting of this verbal picture. 

Soon after leaving Blyth, as the pilot 
dropped overboard, I observed to Captain 
“You seem pretty well laden, 
Captain." 

The skipper smiled, but merely said, ** Yes; 
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but you see we have no Plimsoll mark, the 
same as you Britishers are forced to show 
on the sides of your vessels. A quick journey 
and plenty of cargo pays me best.” 

I ventured a remark: * But don't your 
engines occasionally break down with the 
increased strain of extra weight and speed?“ 

* They do sometimes, though very rarely," 
answered Captain K—, but, all the same, 
we shall be in San Pauli Dasin twenty-eight 
hours from now." The Cap- 
tain's assertion proved the 
truth of the well-known Scot- 
tish proverb, The best laid 
schemes of mice and men aft 
gang agley." We reached San 
Pauli sixty-five hours after 
leaving Blyth harbour. 

The  steamer's propeller- 
shaft broke on the following 
morning, just as we were 
crossing the fringe of the 
Dogger.“ 

I have only once been sea- 
sick in my life, and that was in 
a little coble, moored outside 
Shields Harbour, so that I was 
on the bridge the following 
morning before the sun rose. 
The first mate was my com- 
panion, and the sound of a 
bell attracted my attention. 
A moment later the throbbing 
peculiar to the engines of a 
moving steamer ceased. 

A grimy-faced individual 
sprang up the ladder leading 
to the bridge, and, in language 
which I did not understand, 
said something to the mate, 
who, in turn, shouted to the 
man at the wheel. 

A couple of minutes later 
the U—-— was lying motion- 
less on a sea which had the 
appearance of molten glass. 

Through the haze I could 
distinguish the outlines of 
half a dozen fishing-smacks, 
their masts looming in pur- 
plish-grey tints against the sea 
and sky. 

As I speedily learnt, the 
steamer’s propeller-shaft had 
broken, and unless a tug put 
in a timely appearance it 
seemed probable that the 
collier’s date of arrival at San 
Pauli would be delayed by days 
and not hours. 

Personally speaking, it 
would make no difference, as 
my holidays had just com- 
menced, and I had a clear 
month of idle enjoyment in 
front of me. 

The smoke from the stack 
of a steamer fast disappearing 
in the haze showed that a 
Grimsby despatch-boat had 
just left the fishing-grounds 
for that port. 

The water over that portion 
of the Dogger where the acci- 
dent occurred was only about 
nine fathoms deep, so a couple 
of anchors were dropped over- 
board, and the U — rose and fell gently 
with the swell of the ocean. 

That morning I had the most enjoyable 
swim I have experienced in the course of my 
life. 

It was very delightful taking a header from 
the cutwater port into fifty odd feet of water. 
There was a buoyancy about the salt brine that 
you never experience in rivers or on the coast. 
After a quarter of an hour's natatory exercise 
I scrambled on board by means of a rope 
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ladder, which one of the crew considerately 
slung over the side for my convenience. 

We were within hailing distance of several 
of the fishing-smacks, whose crews leant over 
the sides of their respective boats, and gazed 
at the st»amer, wondering, no doubt, what it 
meant. 

I had made a previous voyage in the U——, 
and on that occasion, when half-way across 
the ** Bank," we had pulled up and exchanged 
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some tobacco for fish, and l hinted to Captain 
K—— the desirability of obtaining a supply of 
cod. 

Very good-naturedly, seeing that he was in 
a dilemma owing to the breakage of the 
propeller-shaft, Captain K ordered a sea- 
man to accompany me on board a smack for 
the purpose of procuring some fish. 

I had just finished reading Colonel 
Burnaby's very interesting On Horseback 
through Asia Minor," and thinking the book 
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might be of service to the smacksmen, who 
often lead very lonely lives, I slipped it into 
my pocket. 

To land on the deck of the fishing-smack 
G.Y. 1014 was only the work of a couple of 
minutes, and naturally I had a good look 
round the little craft. Her crew comprised 
five individuals : the skipper, two smacksmen, 
and two apprentices. 'The smacksmen and 
the apprentices were busily engaged in 
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repairing some fishing-lines, while the skipper, 
a bluff broad-shouldered man, leaned over the 


bulwarks smoking a short bluck cutty. His 
face, from exposure to all kinds of weather, 
was of a tint approaching that of leather, 
but he had a hearty manner about him that 
made me set him down as a jolly good 
fellow. 

One of the smacksmen was a good-looking 
young chap without beard or whiskers, and 
this fact set-me wondermy, for our deep-sea 
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fishers, as a rule, pay little attention to their 
personal appeurance while at sea. 

Having finished our b.:izaining, the German 
seamen and I were on the point of returning 
to the steamer when I remembered about the 
gallant Burnaby’s book, which I still carried 
in my pocket. 

Taking it out, and handing it to the 
skipper, I said, * Perhaps you will kindly 
accept this book. It was written by a 
splendid soldier, who was killed in the 
Sudan. Iallude to the late Colonel Burnaby 
of the Blues." 

The skipper turned his eyes on the smacks- 
man with the shaven face, and as he took 
the volume he said. Thank you, sir. We 
get little to read here— not that we have much 
time to spare. Jack," pointing to the 
smacksman, “was in that big figat where 
the Colonel was killed —wern't you, boy ? ” 

"Right you are, skipper," answered the 
smacksinan with a laugh; “yes, I went 
through the whole show, with nothing 
worse than a few bits of broken skin.” 

I was greatly interested, and asked the 
skipper if he would allow his hand to give 
me a few particulars about the hurried 
march from Korti across the desert to the 
Nile. 

“Certainly,” cried the skipper, and in- 
verting a shallow tub he asked me to take a 
seat, the seaman from the U—— content- 
ing himself with lolling against the bul- 
warks. 

„Rest a few minutes, Jack," said the 
skipper, and the smacksman, thus invited, 
dropped the lines he was busy mending on 
the deck. 

Jack then detailed, in homely language, the 
fights at Abu Klea and Abu Kru, and how the 
gallant officer of the Blues, and many an 
equally brave comrade, were laid to their 
eternal rest in the sand of the far-off 
sweltering Sudan. 

„It's a miracle I'm here to-day, sir.“ con- 
tinued the smacksman, “although I came 
safe through the fights at the Wells and Abu 
Kru. The last one was the stiffest by a long 
way. I thought Abu Klea was roughish, but 
it wasn’t a patch on Abu Kru. You see, we 
were dead beat almost, for want of rest and 
water. I may say that I belonged to 
the Mounted Infantry, under Major Barrow 
—one of the finest oflicers in the service. 
However, we beat them otf. Our rifle blaze 
was too hot for them. 

* [t was after Abu Kru that I nearly lost the 
number of my mess. I had received one or 
two nasty little scratches at Abu Klea; here's 
the mark left by one," and the ex-soldier 
pointed with a laugh to a white scar on his 
face, running from the jaw to the cheek- 
bone. “I lost a little blood through that, for 
a javelin is a handy weapon in the hands of a 
savage, but the fellow who did it lost the 
number of his mess altogether." 

" You killed him, I suppose?" I inter- 
rogated. 

* Well, he would have done for me, if I 
hadn't," replied the smacksman laconically ; 
* but perhaps you would like to hear how a 
chum of mine and me got lost in the desert." 

Although the smacksman's English left 
much to be desired, I was keenly interested, 
und said as much. 

“Well, it happened this way, sir," 
observed the smacksman. About half a 
dozen men of my company were missing 
before we fought the action of Abu Kru, and 
among them was a brother of mine belonging 
to the Royal Sussex. I was a bit cut up 
about the affair. When the fight at Abu Kru 
was over, a chum of mine, Tom Evans, a 
Welshman, volunteered to go with me to see 
if we could come across him. It was a risky 
business, for hundreds of Arabs were 
scattered about all around hiding in bits of 
donvas and mimosa scrub. 
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“I guess we had a bit of the dare-all in 
our constitutions, or we wouldn’t have offered 
our services. It is an eusy matter to lose 
yourself on the ocean, but it is easier to get 
lost in the desert, where the only landmarks 
are bits of mimosa scrub and maybe humps 
of jagged white rock. There are no roads. 
You may sometimes come across a camel- 
track, but not often, for the wind blows the 
sand about so that any decent road would 
be covered up in a few moments. 

„After a drink of Nile water—and I can 
remember that draught to this very dav, 
the best of beer being nowhere in it by com- 
parison—as well as a hearty feed of biscuit, 
beef, and almost all sorts of things, Tom and 
I made the best of our way in the direction 
of Metemmeh. If ever a man could read 
stars, that man was Tom Evans. Night 
after night, when we were lying bivouacked on 
the sand, had Tom und I watehed the Southern 
Cross. 

“As une daylight began to fade away we 
xept pushing on, resting our rifles on our 
hips. At a distance of over a couple of 
miles we could hear the Mahdi's men making 
an awful din in the direction of Metemmeh. 
Sound travels well in the desert, and the 
noise of the tom-toms which the natives bent 
kept us awake. 

After we had gone what I thought was a 
couple of miles, ‘Tom said,‘ Jack, I fancy we 
are getting a bit out of our course. We 
must keep a little more to the left, so as to 
bring us more round to the Wells.’ 

„Right you are, Tom,“ I said, I'm 
willing. The moon was in its second quarter. 
&nd gave us just light enough to pick our 
way. We had got about another half-mile, as 
Icalculated, when Tom. who was keen-sighted, 
whispered, pointing at the sume time with h!s 
left forefinger, * What do you make of that, 
old chap ? ' 

“I followed the direction pointed out by 
my friend, and sure enough saw something 
big lying under the lee of à mimosa scrub. 
Tom dismounted, passing his left arm 
through his horse's bridle and keeping his 
finger on the trigger of his rifle. I followed 
his example, and we crept as stealthily as 
we could towards the object. 

“ It proved to be a dead horse, and not a 
dozen paces away was its late rider, stark and 
cold. Sometimes in the dead of night I fancy 
I can see that poor fellow's ghastly face, the 
helmet pushed forward over his eyes, as 
though as he had tried to keep the glare of 
the hot sun out of his eyes before he pegged 
out. Yes, he was one of ours—as fine and 
smart a young fellow as ever vaulted into a 
saddle. The Arabs had been one too many 
for him. His ritleand bayonet were gone, as 
well as his ammunition. 

* Well, all we could do was to leave the 
poor fellow just where he was lying. He 
was past all pain. 

“ Away well to our right we saw a lot of 
star shells bursting Metemmeh way, and then 
Tom said, They're storming Meternmeh, 
or my name is not Tom Evans. 1 heard 
that Lord Cochrane begged the General to 
let him try to take the town. I wish we'd 
have been with the fellows.’ 

“A few minutes after Tom said this, we had 
a bit of an adventure. We still kepi cdging 
as I thought to che left until we came to a 
sort of shallow donga. Before we came to it 
I fancied I heard kinds of groaning like, and 
I said as much to Tom. Jackals,’ was all he 
replied. The ‘jackals’ proved five badly 
wounded Arabs. ‘The poor beggars all had 
been badly hit, and after we made sure 
that they couldn't do us any harm (for they 
are cute beggars), Tom gave them a drink 
of water from his canteen. 

* Tom knew a little bit of Arabic, and we 
found out that they had been wounded at 
Abu Klea. They seemed grateful enough, 


although lots of our chaps had been killed, 
so I was told, but I never saw it, by wounded 
Arabs. Well, all we could do was to leave them 
to themselves. We couldn't give them any 
food, for we would want everything for our- 
selves. I often wonder how those poor fellows 
got on. 

“Tom and Thad not had much sleep for 
three nights, and felt pretty fagzy. We had 
got the opinio”, too, through seeing our poor 
dead chum, that all the rest, including my 
brother, hud gone the same way, so we 
resolved in our rough-and-ready fashion to 
get a bit of rest, and alter that make tracks 
for the column. 

“ Getting a deeent distance from the 
wounded fellows in the smull donga, we 
tied our horses to some mimosa shrub, and, 
after giving them a good feed of bhoosa 
(corn) to nibble at, both of us dropped off 
to sleep, and before we woke up it was broad 
daylight. 

* Our first action was to clear out the 
remains of bully beef and biscuit that was 
in our haversacks, after which Tom began 
to study geography, so he said, with a laugh. 
There was nothing around us but sand and 
scrub. In the distance we could make out 
a white haze. That's Metemmceh,’ cried 
Tom; ‘they’ve taken the place. What fools 
we were to come out here when we might 
have been in the tussle! But what in the 
world is that ? ' pointing to what looked like a 
big camp of our fellows. 

. “ Both of us stared like mad. There were 
scores of white tents pitched near & river, 
which Tom said was the Nile. 

“s That’s where they've pitched on after 
Abu Kru, so let us make haste and join 
them. I'm afraid cur fellows who are miss- 
ing must bz put down with a big M, like poor 
Lawson we saw last night.’ 

I quite agreed with Tom's remarks, and 
together we pushed on towards the British 
camp. For an hour we steadily rode our 
nags towards the camp. The beasts could 
not go faster than a walk, for the country 
was strewed with big boulders of rock. I 
thought it wasa long hour too, but at the 
end of it we were no farther forward. There 
was the camp, looking just the same as it 
did when we first saw it, but as faraway. We 
called a halt. 

“ ! Jack,’ said Tom, shading his eves with 
his hand, and gazing at the camp, ‘you 
and I have been deceived, my boy, that’s no 
British camp. It's the mirage. I could 
swear it's the camp at Korti.’ 

" You could have knocked mc down with 
a feather, sir. I had, since we left Cairo, 
seen palms and what not hanging in the air, 
but this was so ditferent. 

„Then we are lost, Tom,’ I said. Tom 
smiled grimly. ‘Ay, Jack, I believe we are,’ 
he answered, and he said something in a lingo 
I couldn't understand; but, of course, he was 
a chap with a college education, and before 
I joined the army 1 had only been a ishing- 
smack apprentice, getting when a boy more 
hard knocks than learning. However, we 
were lost, and that day Tom Evans lost the 
number of his mess. Yes, killed; and this 
is how it happened. 

*] liked Tom Evans. He was a good 
chum, steady, and once or twice had got me 
—a rather rackety fellow— out of scrapes. 
Of course, there’s good and bad in soldiers, 
sir, but Tom Evans was a good sort, and quiet 
with it too. He’d have laid down his life 
for the regimental dog if it was needed. 
But I am boring you?” 

Not a bit of it, my dear fellow," I cried ; 
„how did Tom Evans meet his death ? ” 

A look of earnestness had overspread the 
smacksman’s face, and he went on: „Tom 
Evans was right; it was only the mirage we 
saw, for about midday, like a flash of light- 
ning, the camp of standing tents disappeared, 


and in its place was the nasty quivering 
heat like what you see from a cqke-oven. 

"We werc properly lost, sir; there was 
not the slightest sign of Metemmeh, and 
aithough Tom tried to reckon up our bear- 
ings by the sun, he seemed lost, and at last 
he said, * I think we'd better camp here for 
the rest of the day until the Cross rises, when 
I think I shall be able to find our way back 
to camp.’ 

* Luckily we found a small well, where we 
watered the horses, or we should have been 
in & very bad plight indeed. The place 
where we rested was a little: hollow, not 
sufficiently deep to conceal a dozen men, 
and there we waited until the sun should set. 
All that afternoon I kept wondering whether 
we should ever s2e the column again. 

“Tom, who was very keen-sighted, before 
the day was over, spotted what he said was 
a lot of Arabs coming in our direction. He 
was sure they were not our fellows. All I 
could make out was about a dozen or so of 
mounted men, but they looked like bees on 
the skyline. They kept coming nearer, 
and then we knew we were in for it, for 
even I could make them out as Baggara— 
the most bloodthirsty scoundrels of the 
Sudan. 

„„ We're in for it now, Jack,’ said Tom, 
and the next thing he did was to take our 
horses & bit to the rear, where he fastened 
their bridles to some mimosa shrub. ‘There 
was scarcely any shelter for them, and they 
could easily be seen by anyone within a mile 
from where they were. Then Tom came 
back, and stretched himself in the shallow 
hole where 1 was lying. 

"Do as we might, we couldn't get our 
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heads and shoulders much below the level 
of the ground, though, I dare say, if it 
hadn't been for our horses, we should have 
been passed unnoticed by the beggars. 

* Nearer the Arabs came, and Tom and I 
spread our cartridges out in frontof us. We 
had over a hundred apiece, and both of us 
were fairly good &hots. 

When about four hundred yards from 
where we were lying the Arabs halted, and 
Tom, who was as cool as a cucumber, 
counted them. ‘I make fifteen, Jack,’ he 
said; what's your call?’ 

“That was the exact number of Arabs 
who were coming towards two poor Britishers. 
Most likely as not, there were others in the 
rear, and, as Tom said, they were probably 
a scouting- party. 

„Shall we let fly at them?" said Tom, 
and I noticed his finger was twitching round 
the trigger of his rifle. I was just'on the 
point of telling my chum to hold his fire, 
when, with his elbow resting on the ground, 
he took aim, and the next thing I saw was a 
flash, a puff of smoke, and an Arab tumbling 
off his horse. There was a tremendous stam- 
peding among the Baggara, but we could see 
one of them dismount and pick up a white 
bundle, which he slung in front of his saddle, 
after which he again mounted. 

“In for a penny, in for a pound,’ thought 
I, now that the mischief had been done, 
and we fired as hard as we could at the 
retreating horsemen, but without, us far as 
we knew, hitting any of them. One horse 
stumbled and fell, but it got on its legs again 
and went along with the rest. Soon the 
Arabs disappeared below the skyline. 

The sun was just on the point of setting, 
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when another lot of the Dervishes came in 
sight. 

„They headed straight for us. Most likely 
as not the ‘irst lot had been reinforced. 
There would ve about fifty of them now, and 
Tom and I blazed away at them like mad as 
soon as they came within striking distance. 
A lot of bullets went whirling over our heads, 
without touching us. I know we emptied 
several of their saddles; but Tom, feeling 
uneasy lying so long on his stomach, got on 
his knees, when a bullet struck him in the 
chest, and he tumbled over. I forgot to say 
that both our horses had been kuled. All 
that Tom suid was *Adsum" or ‘handsome.’ 
Then he died. I did hear afterwards that 
‘Adsum’ was the answer to his College 
muster roll. 

“A minute or two after Tom fell, firing in 
the rear of the Arabs began, and what was left 
of them began a helter-skelter race in all 
directions. It was some of our men escorting 
a convoy to Abu Klea that had come up. And 
— well, to tell you the truth, I was glad. I 
nearly had a court-martial over the matter, 
but it was passed over when things begun to 
be known. Poor Tom Evans, we dug hima 
deep grave where the jackals couldn't touch 
him, and there he hes—a man who was as 
good a chum and as brave a soldier as ever 


breuthed. No, my brother was never seen 
again. Like enough, he with others 


wandered into Metemmeh and was cut to 
pieces.“ 

The smacksman had finished his story, and, 
after thanking him and making him a 
present of a crown piece, I went on board 
the U-——, which eventually was towed into 
Hamburg by the Firefly tug, of Hull. 
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CHUB, BARBEL, DACE, ETC. 


T= are not specially autumn fish, but 
are in capital condition now, and can 
best be fishcd for at this time of year in the 
“Nottingham " style. One principle of this 
method is to make use of the strong stream 
to carry your bait to a distance. It is best 
practised from a boat, and a short rod with 
upright rings is used, and a fine line, which 
is the better for being greased. 

The line is allowed to travel down stream 
till the float is twenty or thirty yards, or even 
mre, from the rod; and some special skill is 
required to hit a bite at thisdistance. A free 
running“ Nottingham ” winch is used, and 
the bait can, if necessary, be cast to a dis- 
tance * from the reel," that is by letting the 
line be pulled off the reel as the bait is 
thrown. Beginners naturally make a great 
mess of this; but an expert will do it beauti- 
fully. If you have a boat, and a strong 
stream, little casting is required; but these 
advantages are not always present. The 
baits used are generally worms, or gentles, as 
pa-te will not stand the rough usage. 

Cheese paste is, however, made to stop on, 
when chub fishing; but it is not easy. 

This method is chiefly used on the Trent, 
but hag been introduced on the Thames, and 
even the Lea and the Medway more recently. 

Our next fish is 


THE GRAYLING, 


which is in many respects quite & contrast 
tu the last on vi:w. Instead of being 
br.. vet. Ally distributed, this fish is compara- 
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tively scarce, and is quite unknown in many 
localities. 

Until lately it was only found in any 
quantity in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Hereford- 
snire, in the Yorkshire streams, and in the 
Kennett in Berkshire; but it hus latterly 
been introduced, with some succcss, into 
many other stre::ms. 

In appearance the grayling is remarkable. 
In form und colour it is like the dace ; but it 
has a very large back fin even more spread- 
ing. though less prickly, than that of the 
perch. ‘The chief use of this seems to be to 
enable the fish to dart suddenly from mid- 
water at n fly on the surface. 

A grayling seldom poises itself close to the 
top, as a trout habitually does, and it there- 
fore needs this fin. 

Another peculiarity of the grayling is its 
almond-shaped eye, which gives it u queer 
old-fashioned look. Some grayling have a 
faint odour when first caught, not like fish, 
but between cucumber and thyme. 

One of its Latin names indicates this 
latter. Its chief virtue is its readiness to 
rise toa fly during the autumn, which would 
b? otherwise a completely burren season to 
the fly-fisher. 

It is easier to tempt than the trout, but 
has a provoking habit of missing the fly 
three times out of four. "This is not always 
from pure malice, or fear; for it often 
misses the natural fly in the same way. 

It is caused, I thiuk, bv the depth from 
which it has to come, as this makes it difti- 
cult to judge the exact distance und causes 
it to mull its esteh. 


Grayling can be taken with any small fly, 
preferably without wings, and with a red or 
yellow tag. The finest of tackle muy be 
used, as the grayling, even when large, as in 
the Test, where she grows to three pounds or 
more in weight, is not of a violent disposition 
like the trout, and has moreover a tender 
mouth which requires a gentle hand in 
pluving. 

The method of fly-fishing for gravling is 
different from that employed for trout. As 
the smaller gravling congregate in shoals on 
the shallows, they are best caught by using 
two or three flies, and casting frequently 
among the rising fish, instead of picking out 
one especially. Do not be discournged by 
many misses —the fish will hit the fly. and 
the hook, now and then, after any number of 
failures. 

Play your fish gently and land her with a 
net, or the hold may give way. 

In Yorkshire it is usual to fish for 
grayling by “swimming the worm," and 
this requires some skill. The float, or 
rather indicator, used does not always re- 
main on the surface. It is a bit of cork, of 
the size and shape of a marble, and painted 
white. Enough shot is used to make it sink 
slowly, and its motions indicate the bites. 
Many grayling are sometimes taken in this 
way, during sharp frosts, in bright weather. 
Even fly-fishing is sometimes successful in 
frostv weather, but sunshine is then a 
necessity. 

October and November are the best months 
for the shadowy ghostlike vrayling, so differ- 
ent from vagy other fish thkt swiss. 
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A Favourite Corner. 
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There is one other method which should 
be mentioned, the “ grasshopper,” as it is 
called. This is really a little bit of lead 
shaped like an extinguisher, and striped 
yellow and green. It has a hook attached, 
and looks perhaps a little like a grasshopper 
when dragged quickly through the water, 
but the real insect is more effective. 

This fish has now had her fair share of 
space (as the queen of fish we always call 
her she), and must make way for the 
voracious 

PIKE AND PERCH, 


which can conveniently be treated together 
because the methods adapted for large 
perch are just those which will be most 
effective for any pike you are likely to meet 
with ; and to catch small perch requires no 
teaching. 

For this sort of fishing a strong rod and 
stout line are really required. 

An Indian cane with upright rings is as 
good as any, and need not be very expensive: 
say from 7s. 6d. to 20s. 

A large winch is used, with at least 
fifty yards of stout line, or more if you fish 
a lake. The float should be of cork, of 
moderate size, and the gut fairly stout. 
Gimp is sometimes used, as less easily bitten 
through, but the best pike-fishers use gut, 
even for large fish. It is seldom bitten, as it 
gets generally between the fishes’ teeth. 

The hook should be large, and a double 
one is often used. 

This is put through the lips or back fin of 
the bait (which is generally a gudgeon), 
care being taken not to injure the fish. The 
pike or perch is struck at once if the hook is 
in the back fin of the bait. If otherwise 
time must be allowed for it to be swallowed. 

All this, though probably the most effec- 
"ve means of killing fish, seems to me far 


— — 


Ai Burgos, whose rich treasures of Gothic 

art lie out on its chilly upland plain like 
jewels forgotten, the first stage of my 
wanderings was over. ‘The cathedral of 
Burgos, one of the standing wonders and 
glories of Spain, towers up superb from 
among the crowding mass ot mean buildings 
that circumscribe its approaches. ‘The 
guide-books can describe it, but the guide- 
books cannot convey the reverential awe with 
which, here and there, in such shrines, one 
gazes as it were on the petrified soul of the 
ages of faith. Great and fruitful indeed in 
men’s hearts must have been the fervour of 
a religion that found ite glad expression in 
this patient art of years, labouring to en- 
noble the habitation of their imaged God. 
Stone and alabaster and wood, carved and 
traced with magical intricacy and noble 
design, metal hammered into incredible lace- 
work with a myriad persevering strokes, 
chiselled statuary in a rich profusion, and 
all the garnered influences of the ages 
which cling among the ancient aisles, — 
in the cathedral of Burgos the power 
al these is present in an overwhelming 


The cyclist who, athirst for independence 
and the unaccustomed, plunges into the arid 
heart of Castile, is like to get these simple 
wants supplied, even to the point of surfeit. 
A road runs south-easterly from Burgos, 
alternately rising and falling, but mostly 
ing. over three great barren ridges, for 
nearly a hundred miles of heat and droyght 
and dust, to Soria, the capital of a province 
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inferior to the comparatively humane method 
of spinning.“ 

This may be done either with a dead fish, 
fastened to a “ flight " of hooks, and with its 
tail curled round to make it spin, or with an 
artificial fish. 

This latter is an ideal way of fishing for 
pike or perch. Unfortunately it is not to be 
relied upon in all waters, and cannot be 
practised where the weeds are thick. 

It requires considerable skill in any water, 
but is well worth learning. 

Of course the bait must be kept in con- 
stant motion or it would lose all its attraction. 
Do not slacken it even if you see a fish 
following. 

He will take it if he means business, and, 
if not, slacking only drives him off. 

A net or gatf is very desirable for landing 
purposes, as you may get hold of very large 
tish, though the usual size of jack, or pike, 
is only four or five pounds and of perch about 
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one pound. I have caught perch, however, of 
nearly four times this size; and of course 
you may get pike up to twenty pounds or 
more. 

If you care to eat your fish, it is better to 
go for the haunts of perch, which are holes 
with gravelly bottoms, at the tail of weeds, 
or under banks, near old piles of wooden 
bridges. 

Pike lie in still places chiefly near to thick 
weeds; and in bright and calm weather can 
often be seen. 

It is then, however, hard to catch either 
pike or perch, as they feed much better in 
rough and windy weather after frosty nights. 
A word of caution and we will conclude. 
Do not let the landing-net catch on one of 
the triangles of hooks before the fish is 
safely within its folds. If you do, the fish 
may make one dart, and tear the hooks from 
its mouth ; or even failing that, you may find 
it impossible to get the fish into the net. 
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By W. Victor Cook. 


PART II. 


from remotest times, sheltering in a nook of 
comparative fertility, near greut pine forests, 
also descended from a hoary past. The 
daily diligence between the two towns (for 
one is now far from the railway and all 
other luxury) takes fifteen hours, with 
changes of horses. Along the road the 
triumphant sunshine blazes down re- 
morselessly, scorching and blistering with 
its dry heat. The eyes, tired with the 
incessant glare of the thick whitish dust, 
that hardly feels the touch of a raindrop 
through the long parched summer, seek for 
a partial relief in gazing at the thin crops 
that grow—one marvels how—on the bleached 
land, in staring at the blue of the sky, or 
even at the darker tints of one’s own 
clothing. Dignified cloaked peasants, wrapped 
meditatively in the long Castilian capa, amble 
past here and there, posed like generals on 
their slow-moving mules. Your Castilian 
peasant, it has been said, will “toss about 
manure with an air of dignity." At long 
intervals stand sun-baked villages, of heavy 
yellowish stone or mud-coloured brick, with 
roofs of thatch or massy tiles. Their large, 
square-towered, yellowish churches look 
boldly out over the desolate countryside, 
where, in the dry air of 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, the sound of their monotonous bell 
may be heard for miles. The clearness and 
brightness of the atmosphere are at first 
continually deceiving the unwary as to space. 
What look like distances to be covered in 
minutes extend themselves to hot and weary 
mies; a rugged castellated height, that 
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seems but a few miles away, is reached only 
after several hours’ riding. 

Between the villages, slow mule-carts, 
with their two heavy wheels, plod leisurely 
at wide intervals through the fierce heat. 
Half asleep in the shady waggon, or 
stretched in a hammock-like appendage 
beneath it, the muleteer lolls unheeding, till 
such time as his team, becoming suddenly 
conscious of a new and terrible phenomenon 
in black and white steel, begins to make 
tracks for the side of the road. Then he 
rouses himself, but instead of swearing 
useless oaths at the stationary cyclist, he 
philosophically tumbles out of his com- 
fortable quarters, and rushes, with loud 
arré! at his leader. The leader swerves or 
is pushed back into the middle of the road ; 
the two or three other mules follow him 
hurriedly; the wheel of the waggon clears 
the sloping edge of the road by half a foot ; 
the driver, after a curious stare or a cheery 
smile at the strange being in knicker- 
bockers, disappears again into the dark 
shadows of the waggoii’s interior; and that 
peril is overpast. 

No cyclist who cannot get along without 
tender living should poke his nose into a vil- 
lage of the Castilian steppes. He will get the 
courtesy that seems ingrained in the people, 
but in this thin poverty-stricken desert land 
of Castile he will get little else. In the 
rough posada he will get a bed, generally 
fairty clean, plenty of tough hard bread and 
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thick nourishing chocolate, made as nowhere 
else but in Spain, with a faint flavour of 
cinnamon. If these things are not to his taste, 
he may go hungry till he grows less fastidious. 

Striking north-easterly, towards Zaragoza 
and the Ebro valley, one left Soria on a 
long descent of nearly 3,000 feet: for Soria 
is 3,000, and Zaragoza 600 feet above sea 
level. The long ridges that lie on the 
desolate way which leads out of Castile to tlie 
green river valley are the haunt of strong 
winds, cool even in the hot summer-time. 
They are also the haunt of strong sheep- 
dogs, as the present writer found to his cost. 
Much sorrowful experience of these brutes 
lends to the conclusion that the most 
efficacious method of defence is on foot, at 
short range, with stones that are neither 
too small nor large, but knobby and con- 
vincing—a species of ammunition which is 
always plentiful on a Spanish highway. 

A rugged, windy pass over a deep valley 
leads at last out of Castile at Agreda, and in 
a long descent of some ten miles to the 
picturesque little white township of Tarra- 
zona, the eyes, so long habituated to the dry 
castellated crags of the “land of castles,“ 
look with relief on the increasing verdure, 
and from Tarrazona to Zaragoza, along the 
green valley of the Ebro, one rejoices in a 
fertile country-side. Here one has to come 
back to civilisation and the railway—a 
single track till we meet the main line—and 
one rides into ancient Zaragoza filled with 
comfortable sentiments of peace and plenty. 

Zaragoza, with its antique maze of 
tortuous narrow streets, its two cathedrals, 
its great stone bridge of the fifteenth century, 
and its history, might hold an artist captive 
for a month. Here you may still see, at the 
corner of these winding streets, a horse and 
cart painted on the wall, either going in or 
coming out, for there is no room to pass, and 
in a land where thousands cannot read 
there is no mulcteer so ignorant that he 
cannot follow this sort of notice-bourd. The 
cathedral of El Pilar in Zaragoza, less 
interesting. far than its impressive coin- 
panion of San Salvador (* La Seo "), is ina 
sort the modern home of Diana of the 
Ephesians, and “ the image that fell down 
from Jupiter." Hither, in the youth of the 
twentieth century, the pious flock daily in 
hundreds to worship reverently under the 
clustering coloured domes, and kiss the 
consecrated marble of the identical pillar on 
which the Virgin descended, to appear to St. 
James, when he was on a mission in Spain! 

North-easterly from Zaragoza, stretching 
its dreary expanse between there and 
Catalonia province, lies the wind-swept, 
hard-baked “desert of Aragon," a dead 
region which has been compared to some of 
the wastes of Africa. Worse than Castile in 
its utter desolation, with its bleak hill-masses 
reflecting a constant glare of pitiless sun, it 
covers the greater part of the distance to 
Lérida, the second city of Catalonia. 
Thistles and desert-weeds alternate with bare 
earth or parched rock; at rare intervals one 
sights a sheep-corral; and on the stone- 
strewn, dusty track that seems to climb 
upward for ever, green and yellow lizards, 
great and small, bask in the heat, and dart 
hither and thither at the rare approach of 
the footsteps of mule or man. 

Here, more even than in Castile, the dry 
clear air seems to annihilate distance, and 
the scattered yellowish villages of muddy 
stone hang in the field of vision till they 
almost haunt one. The darkly outlined 
masses of the far-off Pyrenees, visible ever 
ond anon, are like a promise of life amid all 
this encircling death, till at last comes a 
long descent through an arid puss into 
Fraga, where figs and pomegranates grow 
humerous, and a crossing of the river Cinca 
into Catalonia. 
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From Fraga onward the country increases 
gradually in fertility. Mule-trains and 
dilizences become more frequent, swarthy 
camineros, wearing the red cap of Catalonia, 
with its “high-treasonable Robespierre 
look," seem again to have some reason for 
existence, and one's spirits rise with the 
sight of the blessed verdure, till at Lérida 
the sweet Segre ripples through a land 
flowing with milk and honey, a land of 
gardens and vineyards, plentiful with all 
good and useful growth. In the late after- 
noon Lérida's narrow, picturesque streets 
were all a-flutter with sun-curtains from 
every window, like a town in festival. 
Peasants were crowding in over the bridge, 
with mules and goats and kine, to be packed 
&way in their stables under the houses. On 
the quay beside the river the citizens were 
taking & cooling stroll before dinner under 
the acacia-trees, hatless women and girls 
with fans, black-garbed Jesuit priests, town 
folk and country folk, red caps and blue 
bonnets, everyone talking &way in that 
unintelligible Catalan dialect—as bright a 
picture as you would see in a week's wander- 
ing. 

The High Pyrenees, in the verdant days of 
spring, are hysterical with alternate smiles 
and tears. On the Spanish side, for miles 
around their base, each morning wakes to 
glorious sunshine, warm and intoxicating ; 
cach afternoon brings drenching rain, that 
opens up all the thousand fountains of the 
hills; and evening bequeaths to morning 
the universal noise of running waters. 

Spring rains, so refreshing in the concep- 
tion, so exceedingly wet and comfortless in 
the experience! From fruitful Lérida north- 
ward they beset the homeward path, hang- 
ing now in the far hollow of the sky. now 
blackly and chillily obscuring the entire 
firmament. Making from time to time a 
few miles of muddy progress between the 
downpours, and sheltering in the intervals 
in the stables of a wayside hovel, in a 
caminero’s hut, ov wherever opportunity 
offered, one drew gradually into the beantiful 
hill-country. At midday Lehold the writer, 
after being soaked to the skin, basting him- 
self in the cavernous, hospitable chimney 
of a peasant, watching the pot of savoury 
vegetable soup, in which one ineat sausage 
swam lonelily, stewing over the fire of wood, 
and afterwards, with wooden platter and 
wooden spoon, sharing the homely meal with 
the family. And the bill? A shrug, and 
“Just what usted thinks fit.“ 

There passed two days of dodging the 
elements, and of feeding and sleeping as 
fortune willed. Then, after leaving Organa 
village (where there are two nice girls in a 
café who talk French), and riding down a 
wild romantic valley towards Hostalets, onc 
arrived in the cool of evening in time to see 
the light dimming on the snowy summits of 
the Sierra Cadi, that looks down over La 
Seo de Urgel, Spain’s last townsnip north- 
ward. Here, at the foot of the mountains, 
in a plentiful land, you may take up your 
abode with almost incredible cheapness, 
considerable comfort, and a modest host, at 
the Fonda Riambau. 

At this time the Fonda Riambau was in- 
habited by a cheery half-dozen young otlicers 
of Mountain Infantry, who, with a certain ir- 
resistible * way they have in the army ” of 
courteous Spain, must trot the stranger round 
the place, and ply him with cigars and brown 
rice-paper cigarettes, till the poor creature felt 
like a factory chimney. . At night four of us 
adjourned to the bedroom of a lively teniente, 
where guitars and flat-bodied mandolines 
(veterans of the Philippine campaign) were 
hauled forth, and strong rough voices joined 
in soldier choruses, or plaintive love-songs 
of the provinces, and deft fingers thrummed 
accompaniment, in the rich simple chords of 


the national instrument, or the duplicate 
tinkle of the mandoline, till on the stroke 
of midnight everyone must have the parting 
cigarillo, and go to bed. The next day, on 
my announcing an intention to walk over to 
the miniature Republic of Andorra, nothing 
would serve but two of these cheery fellows 
must innke an escort to San Julian, the first 
Andorran village; which accordingly they 
did, beguiling the romantic way with Philippine 
yarns (which their convoy but partly compre- 
hended) and speculations how long it would 
be ere their battalion should be recalled to 
the vaicties of Madrid. 

Memories of the last mad seramble from 
La Seo into France are compounded of wonder 
and amusement: wonder, that bicycle made 
with hands should ever have come through 
at all, save in strips of elemental steel; and 
amusement, now that the work is done, at the 
performance itself. Measured on the map, 
there are less than thirty miles from La Seo 
to the frontier at Puigcerdá. A thirty miles 
that seemed like leagues! A thirty miles 
of precipitous mule-track, strewn often with 
great loose boulders, winding steeply up anl 
down and round the rough grand mountain 
flanks, crossed often by the running streams 
let loose by yesternight's rainfall, through 
which one might wade, or, cycle under arm, 
gingerly ford on slippery rocks according to 
choice. 

The first day of this wild clamber ended, 
for travelling purposes, an hour after noon. 
when by great good luck the daily rainfall 
set in just as the village of Martinet was close 
at hand. Martinet—a name that recalls the 
embrasure of the little deep window of the 
posada's living room, where one sat hour 
after hour, watching the weeping hill.country, 
listening to the swirl of the swollen Segre and 
the heavy, incessant dripping of the raindrops. 
But the morning and its sunshine came at 
last, and with it a renewal of the wild scramble 
over rocks and through streamleis. Nay, in 
the valley nearing Puigcerdá, an unconscion 
able stream, on three several occasions, made 
for itself a course along the very track, 
running muddily between two hedges of loose 
boulders. 

Here, then, was a sight at which sober- 
faced peasant folk, splashing along dry-shod 
on muleback, might well relax into smiles: 
n hapless climbing cyclist, clutching frantic- 
ally his laden machine, making lugubrious 
progress along the top of the boulder-hedge: 
caught at by brambles, nearly dislodged by 
springy young saplings, and grasping despair- 
ingly at intervals with his disengaged arm at 
a protruding branch, under which it was 
necessary to wriggle without either droppin; 
the machine or dislodging his uncertain foot- 
hold of the boulders. Nor was even this the 
culminating wretchedness, for there came 
by-and-by adreadful point where the boulder. 
hedge ceased, and (the stream still monope- 
lising the track) the choice lay between 
wading ankle-deep in it, or more than ankle- 
deep in the flooded marshy meadows to right 
and left. Thus passed an unforgettable 
liquid quarter-mile, until, scrambling up 3 
side-slope where the tracks of kine led up- 
wards to a hamlet, one emerged from all thes: 
miserics upon the commencement of the solid 
carratera that led into Puigcerda. 

A last climb into that dirty border town. 
and then the sound of the kindly French 
speech at the frontier. Thence the daily 
route lay clear for home—up the long slope 
to Montlouis; down the glorious valley that 
ends in ancient Villefranche ; eastward alonz 
the base of the mountains to Perpignan; to 
romantic Beziers on its hill; gay Mont- 
pellier with its walks and groves; Nimes. 
rich in grey relies of imperial Rome; ane 
lastly to Avignon and the railway train. And 
so for the present, Adios, España ! 

(THE. END. | 


% hare you making a pig of yourself.” 
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A GUNROOM PICNIC. 


By a Mippy. 


wk famous Isles of Grecee are not nowadays uel 
T delightful haunts as the poets would have us 
believe. The scenery cannot compare with that of 
dear oll Boland, and the inhabitants are degenerate, 
poor and uninteresting. Luckily, however, the inhatu— 
lagts are not Very unterous, and one ean roam about 
the islands and amuse onese t in any manner without 
riuning much danger of interference from the owners 
ol the soil, 

It will ensily be understood, therefore, that these 
lands are happy hunting-grouuds for the gunrooni 
offeers of our Mediterranean Ucet. The battleships 
and ernisers that serve a three years’ commission * up 
the Straits“ make prolonged cruises in the Levant, 
where numerous desolate and capacious harbours afford 
facilities for all sorts of heavy drills and exercises 
which cannot be carried out in busy ports. Officers 
aul nien on these oceasions hav» to rely upon their 
own resources: for amusement, and. by meaus of boat- 
races, paner-chasea, picnics, nnd concerts, generally 
contrive tu enjoy themselves very fairly. 

Inthe guuroom of the arborongh we were very 
fanl of pienicing. Our favourite haunts were Nava- 
rino, Lemnos (upon which Vulcan fell), Thasos, Corfu, 
ani Marmarice (near Rhodes); and Thursday after- 
noon—a half-holiday in the Royal Navy —was the time 
usually chosen for our little outings, 

We lunch at noon in the guuroom. Ten minutes 
before that hour, the mess. whieh has been almost 
deserted since breakfast—everyone having been busy 
on deck or elsewhere — becomes a pandemonium. 
Twenty hungry dogs“ (as gunroom officers like to 
call themselves) bound in eager for lunch in high 
spirits, ready for auy form of fun or excitement, 
dome one sits down to the piano and straums a tune, 
and we all sing choruses, or discuss the drill of the 
morning. or our plans for the afternoon ; probably a 
heatel argument arises between two hot-headed mid- 
shipmen, which ends in mortal combat on the deck, 
At last “eight bella" is strusk, and we sit down to 
Juneh, 

“Thuraday afternoon,” says a young midshipman, 
whois always called “ Jaggers, addressing the mess 
generally, Who's coming ashore ?“ 

“Noose with vou," shouts Ward, who always does 
go ashore with hini. 

"Shut up quarrelling, you two," remarks Smith, a 
eomuiissionel officer. * I vote we have a picnic.” 

There is a chorus of shouts after this snggestion, of 
“What about à boat?” ** Who's going to ask tlie Com- 
mander?“ “What a beastly shame !—my lenve's 
stopped.” “I wonder if I can get off—it's my first 
"dog'" (warch understood). ** Who's going to look after 
the grub 2" ana so en: to which Smith puts a stop by 
remarking, “All right, all right: don't make a song 
aboat it. PIN ask for a boat, and I've no doubt my 
distinguished friend Rivers here will be responsible for 
se provisions.“ (** Why, certainly.” from Rivers. wh 
D,] sto make a list of necessaries and consult the 
servants.) * Well take the cox n of the boat and one 
of the servants. Hands up who are going.” 

Nearly every right hand gees up. only a few miser- 
ables with * leave stopped" or special duty abataining. 
“Sixteen.” counts Smith. “ Very well, we must have 
the piunace, How will this do for the commissariat ? " 
and, seizing the list Rivers has made, he sings out, con- 
Unually interrupted by suggestions: " Two tins of 
hangers" (sausages), “ Not enough tor i] t Only 
sic dna tin," Very well, amendment carried, three 
tins of bangers, four tins of cocoa, three lonves, two 
pots of jam.“ * Not enough—sir," from Rowntree, a 
notorious jam-eater. * Siu be hanged ; iwere not goug 
* Down with 
“af bas Rowntree!” Amendment not 
Three cakes four tins of 
biscuits.” — Tun mann," from a stail commissioned 
oficer, All right, you ie, eat. them. “ Tcapot, 
kettle, frving-pan, water, tea, butter, twenty knives.” 
“Oh, rot! We don't want knices — Ue ui altcays get lost” 
Tin-opener, twenty 
eüps twenty forks. We don't want saucers, do we?“ 
CU No rather not. Six plates, two tins of preserved 
pineapple. Yes, I think that will do splendidly. Now 
Pm goang to ask for the boat.” 

Sutth mounts to the quarterdeck, and, encountering 
the Commander, salutes by touching his cap. * The 
zunroom officers would like to have a picnic this after- 
Choon, sie, Can we have the pinnace?” 

"I dont. know," says the Commander, smiling. 
“Who's going in charge? " 

"D an, sir." 

“Very well: if she comes back in pieces you had 
better steer clear of me. You may take the cox'n and 
ne hand, but you must get her alongside yourselves, 
Dc back before dark, vou know." 

“Very good, sir. Thanks very:much;" Aud Smith 
ids down to the gunreom again, and shouts, © [e's 
di rizbtz we ean have the pinnace. Hurry up and 
^ft, and get tlie boat alongside. We shove off at one 
arg.“ ' 

There is at once a general exodus to the Chest- 
lat," a large compartment in which all our sea-chests 
Te stowed-—our dressing-room, iu fact- which speedily 
comes filled with the din caused by sixteen dogs“ 

hrieking at the top of their voices instructions to 
hrir servants, songs, and bantering chaff. In five 
ninutes uniform has been changed for disreputable 
antiels (we do not study appearance for picnics iu the 
- vaut ), 

- The pinnace is at the boom i. e. floating alaupside, 
"eeured toa boom or beam of wood, which is fixed at 

‘ight angles to the ship's side, and fitted with steady- 
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ing ropes. We all clamber along the boom, down a 
rope-ladder into the boat. The pinnace is about 
40 ft. in length, stoutly built for rough work under 
sail. We step the must, and, having got the biz main- 
sail ready ter hoisting, haul the boat to the "after," or 
quarterdeck, gangway. The provisions are euibarked, 
aud so Kiso, with much Ianghter and vesticulation, is 
Tony, the Maltese servant, who stows himself away in 
the bow with the two blneiackets, 

“Shove off. set the mamsail,” orders Smith. The 
breeze catches the sail, and. seating ourselves. Com- 
fortably in the sternshects and on the tliwarts, we see 
the ileer and duty recede, and look abead for a suitable 
linding-place, 

Those of us who have settled down to read or chat 
until we approach the shore are disagreebly disturbed 
by the sudden appe uimnec in our midst of a wet mop. 
Its fight is arrested by Wanls face. and a shout of 
delight from Jaggers reveals the author of the out- 
rage. 

Next moment the two besom friends are chasing 
one another round the boat, and, as we all have rooted 
objections to being trampled upon, we arise in our 
Wrath * like one inan," and whole-heartedly resign our- 
selves, for the hundredth time, to the suppression of 
Jaggers and Ward. Tiis cougeniul game ceases 
suddenly, as Smith, imagining himself in command of 
n line-of-battle ship at least, yells in a stentorian 
voice, '* Clear lower deck! Hands about ship!“ and 
With many noises and contrary. directions, the evolu- 
tion is performed, and we proceed on another tack. 

Half an hour's sailing brings us to a little bay, 
where Smith anchors his command close to the shore. 
Throwing off our clothes, we jump overboard. and 
carry our ear.o of pots and kettles to the beach. The 
bluejackets and Tony are instructed to light a fire and 
prepare “tea.” One or two sober spirits set forth to 
explore the interior: the rest of ns, spyiug a rock 
which looks tempting for diving purposes, decide to 
«tick to the beach and enjoy a prolonved bathe. We 
“exercise fleet. manceuvres" by forming ranks and 
columns, and obeying the, directions of a leader. 
Jaggers, mounted on Ward's buck, in insulting terms 
defiantly challenges any two of us to * mortal combat,“ 
and i3 speedily overthrown, as are also his conquerors, 
by a cold-blooded attack from the rear. 

Presently, Smith, spying Tony enjoving the tourna- 
ment from the beach, exelainmis; * What ho! variet, is 
the banquet served 2" “ Yes, Signor,“ replies the varlet; 
wlicreupen we dress and rice back to the camp, help 
ourselves to hot “bangers " from the frying-pan, and 
cocoa from kettle and tin, and eat with appetites 
rendered voracious by healthy exerciee in a glorious 
climate, 

* Tea " finished, we throw tins and bottles into the 
sen. and “ pot-shy " at them with pebbles: and, tired 
of that. seat ourscl ves upon a rock. and sing choruses. 
In the midst of a terrible diseord, whilst our “ con- 
ductor“ (a usually diznified commms-ioned officer) is 
throwing himself about like a maniac. round ihe 
eorner of our haven comes the Commander-in- lief in 
his barge, enſo ing an afternoon sail Our gesticula- 
tions and howls subside abruptly, but the Admiral, 
with a good-natured Jaugh, waves his arm, saving, 
* He is glad to see we are enjoying ourselves,” aud 
Passes on. 

Alas ' the sun is rapidly sinking towards the horizon, 
and Smith, noticing it, says that it is time to return, 
Rolling up our trou-ers, we wade out to the boat, weigh 
the anchor, and set sail again ; and, singing and sky- 
lurking until the neighbourhood of the ttect is reached, 
return once more to the Navy and civilisation, ard 
declare to each other that it has been “a rattling good 
picnic." 
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THE GAME OF ‘‘ MARBLES” IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By AN OLD * B.O.P-" READER. 


]* all the games that are played in schools in Natal 
were arranged in classes corresponding to the in- 
tense interest displayed by them, “marbles would, 
undoubtadly, claim priority. Every boy, trom the time 
that he first sets foot in the school door to the time 
that he bid, his master farewell previous to entering 
into the battle of life, has something to do with 
"marble-," whether directly or indirectly, The ex- 
citement produced in this direction is so prent that of 
late young native servants, during moments of 
leisure, enter into the eames with all the eagerness of 
the white masters, so much so that Leeal Legislation 
forbids them to play in the street during the daytime. 

From the time that the boy wins his first marble he 
generally begins to look on them as if they were gold. 
He hoards them asa fortune, and if, bv chance, he has 
been deprived of one fraudulently, he will fight bitterly 
fur it. 

It is no uncommon sight to sce a crowd of boys, im- 
mediately the school bell has sounded the bour fer 
recreation, rush out with their lunches in their bands 
and commence play at once, stiling their hunger as 
the game goes on and at every favourable opportunity, 

This unlimited love for the game has induced many 
people to denounce the play altogether aud to regart 
the game as a game of chance. Such a view is utterly 
unfounded. He who is the better player generally 
wins, 

Hitherto I have used the term “marbles” like 
schoolboys, in a somewhat singular sense. This might 
lead some people to believe that there is only one game 
in the play of marbles, but it is not so. The games 
that can be played with mairbles are far more 
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numcreus aml altogether different from those that ure 
played in England, In some instances the ideas may 
have been introduced, by the infux of immigrants, 
from Eugland, but it is positively certain that the 
framework of the different games is of local origin. 
The common term tor marbie in this part of the 
country in Alx.“ And * Allies“ are diviced by the 
boys thus: First tuere nre those that count as units: 
and, secondly, those that nre themselves equal to a 
number of units. To the former class belong: The 
"Ginger," commonly used as the stopper ina ginger- 
beer bottle, henee the name. Then there is the 
"Chalky," a marble of ordinary size mile of chalk. 
Again we have * Stonies;" small marbles manufactured 
from burned clay. Another type of this elass is the 
“ Blood- Ally,” a marble of Freneh manufacture, geticr- 
ally of a yellowish kind of clay und contu'ning several 
reddish spots, 

In tlie second class we have Glacier.“ These are 
Allies of the ordinary glass kind, but are beautifully 
inlaid with colours. The smallest. * Glacie " is nevír 
of a less value than two unite, such as two ** Stonies ” 
or two Gingers.“ Then again we have * Commas,” 
marblea of hard French clay, These ure sometimes 
called * French Ally Commas.” 

Of course it must be understood. that these games 
are not played regularly throughout the year, but only 
in their season, that is in winter time, 

Of all that are played “ Ringie " may be considered 
the chief tavourite, and the one that the boys’ mothers 
most detest, as it causes one to Wear ont one's trousers 
horribly through having to kneel down to shoot, 

When a certain unmber of boys have decided to play 
“Kingie.” the first thing to be done is to form the 
ring. The ordinary way for them to coustruct this is 
bv one boy scratch a ring on the ground with the 
heel of his boot. It is immaterial about the size or 
diameter. Rings vary in diameter trom about two to 
about ten fat. The next pertormance is to decide upon 
the stakes, nud it is here that there is often a great 
deal of quarrelling, some lads wanting to play two 
two, others three three -ewch one putting in two or three 
us the case may be—and soon, Eventually, when they 
have agreed and have put in their stakes and arranged 
who is to shoot first, 4 start is at once made in real 
earnest, It is here in the metbod of shooting that the 
onzlish boy will tind that considerable skill is re- 
quired to knock an Ally out oft e rng. 

The shottist kneels on one leg outside the ring aud 
takes his "Tawr"; this is the local name for the 
marble used for shooting at the others, and it is worthy 
of notice that a very large marble put to this use is 
termed among the natives lads a “ Bom-Bolo.” He 
then places the thumb of the right hand on the ring, 
placing the thumb of the left hand on the second joint 
of the second finger of the right hand, and, holding the 
first finzer of the left hand over the tip of the second 
finger of the right hand, he grasps the." Tawr" 
between the tips of the right finger and the left 
finger. He then, using the second. finger as a lever, 
uims at the marbles in the ring. Tins is termed 
shooting in the coolie fashion. 

If he is successful in knocking one out he puts it in 
his pocket and has another trial. Should he fail and at 
the same time his * Tawr" pass out of the ring, then 
the next one to him has his shot. Should, however, 
his Tawr ' stick in the ring and be knocked ont, then 
he has to wait till all the boys have each had his 
turn, 

If any Allies“ still remain in the ring. then he 
cannot continue inthe play at this special game unless 
he does what is termed e bunking.” This consists in 
his placing n marble close to the edge of the ring and 
then knocking it ont. If he knocks it into the ring 
there it has to remain, aml he is obliged to try again 
with another one. Immediately he gecs one out this. 
secures to him a 1resli round with the rest. Should he 
not think fit to bunk, then he ia regarded as being no 
longer in the zame. 

It should be noticed in the play that the point where 
the * Tawr" rests inthe ring after an * Ally” has been 
dislodged by some one indieates the place where the 
shottist has to place his thumb at his second. shot, A 
„Tawr“ at such a time is said to be "stuck." It not 
infrequently happens that the first boy, if he is a good 
shot, may clean the ring of marbles before the rest 
have hada single shot. If the " Tawr" of any of the 
shottists should Int the boots of any of the competitors 
whi e standing in the ring, then it is said to be out by 
kicks.“ So much for“ Ringie.” 

Another game which produces considerable excite- 
ment is Bumpy-Bampy.” Two or three boys are the 
general number that engage in this game. Rach con- 
testant takes a marble aud, asm“ Ringie” they are 
arranged in order of turns. The first strikes his 
marble against a wall, and the great aim of the second 
player is to get his Ally as near to that of lus friend as 
possible. If be ean span the distance between them he 
has the right to keep it ; if, however, he strikes it he can 
eaaet two from his friend. It will be seen that it is 
always an advantage for anyone to be the last striker. 
Generally the smallest marbles obtainable are used at 
play in this game and are called “ Piggies.” 

Continumy along we come to another game called 
“Long Tawr.“ This is a game that boys often play 
on the way to school, Two nre generally the 
number that may be seen engaging in this pastime. 
Each one shoots his * Tawr" along the road in the 
direction in which they are going, having of course 
alternate turns. If onesuceeeds in hitting the“ Tawr" 
of the other he receives à marble from him by way of a 
prize. . 

" Holey-Heley ". is another game that has its sup- 
portera, A small hole is made in the zronnd, and ata 
distance at about six feet from it a line is drawn. The 
first competitor colleets the stakes from the others, aud, 
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returning to the line, rolls them along towards the hole. 
Those that he has managed to get in are his according to 
custom. This game is, however, very little played now. 

Again, we still find a great number of supporters to 
the game of “Cheese and Dice.” How this game 
obtained such a distinguishing name, I cannot say, 
but there is one thing certain, and that is, it is more of 
a game of “take in" than anything else. It arose only 
a few years ago. The method of play is this. The 
eontroller of the business (for this is certainly a 
matter of business) forms a small ring about six 
inches in diameter, and then brings forth his cheese 
and dice. These are nothing more than a short piece 
of wood or iron, about six inches in length and about 
half an inch in thickness, and a button. He then 
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E. J. PATTERSON.—1. There is no reason why, if wound 
with suitable wire, and marked with a correct scale 
of graduations, it should not answer as a voltmeter ; 
but we should think you might as well make the 
whole thing while you are about it. 2. Would 
inorease the effect of the coil. 3. We have never 
tried the experiment, but we doubt if any effect 
would be obtained, as the current is required to be 
continuous, and the current from the secondary wire 
of the first coil would not be continuous on account 
of the contact-breaker. 4. According to desired 
results, like batteries. 5. Your lamp seems to take 
ten volts, so that certainly, as you say, six bichro- 
mates ought to work it. 6. We do not think you 
would spoil the coil, but would not like to be respon- 
sible for it. We have not seen the number of the 
paper to which you refer. 
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stands the stick in the centre of the little ring ahd 
places the button on the other eud. Every boy, who 
likes, can have a try to knock the button off the 
stick and at the same time out of the ring, if he 
pays the owner of the concern one marble. Should 
he succeed, the owner will pay him two. There is 
indeed very little chance of him doing this, and of 
late boys have managed to find out that the deed is 
almost an impossibility. 

Another game that is worthy of mention is the play 
of Rolly Up." This, again, is more of a business 
undertaking than a real game. The owner of the 
concern has as his furniture, if so I may call it, a board 
in which a number of small holes are ent, and these 
are numbered consecutively from 0 to 10, and he 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA (Old Reader).—Yes ; Canada 
affords a good ficld to strong young fellows. But 
you must lead a purer life. Could not say a word 
about your sight without examination. ` 


PARROT (G. H.).—Just the ordinary parrot seeds sold 
by Spratt's Patent. If it is a quiet bird, yon may 
clip the points of the nails; but if not really neces- 
sary, leave them alone. 


W. C. A. L.—We do not recommend combined toning 
baths; you had much better use the two solutions 
separately, and then your prints will probab!y be 
permanent. 


charges a fee of one marble for letting a bystander 
have a chance to try and rol! one of his through the 
hole. Theowner, of course, risks the chance of having 
to pay the person, should he succeed in getting his 
marble through oue of the numbered holes, a number 
of marbles equivalent to the number marked on the top 
of the hole. The chances are that he will not succeed, 
asthe number 0 generally occupies the centre of the 
board. 

These are all the games of marbles that are worthy 
of notice in this clime, and in introducing them to the 
notice of English boys, I sincerely hope that I have 
undertaken a task that will lead to further enjoyment 
on their part aud that will be both profitable and useful 
to them. 
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SMALL Boy (R. D.).—You probably won't grow any 
more. Good food and virol will strengthen you. If 
you are only six stone weight at nineteen, and only 
5 ft. 3 in., we don't wonder at your being taken for a 

But cheer up—many small men are 


boy of thirteen. 
very great men ! 


PouLTRY Book (J. M.).—Try Mr. Upcott Gill's, Strand. 
Strawberries are semi-Alpine, and grow wel! in 


Aberdeen and Scottish Highlands, 


Binp ILL (Mule).—Give egg and breadcrumb while 
When he gets in 


moulting. Get rid of the mites, 
feather he will sing again. 


Tilting at the Ring! 
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| THE STORY 


OF A 


SCOUT. 


Bv Joun FINNEMORE, 


Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk," ** The Lover 
Fugitives," etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER VII.-—I TRAVEL ALONE. 


| 22 soundly as long as my fatigue 
mastered me, but a little before the 

dawn I awoke and sat up and stared about 

me. Many fires had died down, but the 

picket fires on the outskirts of the camp 
„ Still burned brightly, and, as I rubbed my 
eyes, I heard the cheery sound of the 
sentries calling to each other that all was 
well. I sprang up and stretched myself, my 
limbs numbed from sleeping on so 
unaccustomed a couch. For awhile I 
walked lightly to and fro, then a voice I 
knew called out in a low tone: 


“What, up already? * I stretched my hands over the fire, since the morning (was chilly.’’ 


oh 
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“ Yes, Captain," said I. “I have had my 
slecp out; but I feel oddly stiff." 

* You'll get over it," said he. Everyone 
feels like that at first when they go 
campaigning. No feather beds here.” 

I laughed, and there was a low chuckle 
from somebody else behind the captain. 
The second person now began to hammer 
with flint and steel, and soon had his tinder 
alight and a tiny fire kindled. The flames 
ran up briskly and showed the honest face of 
Sergeant Finch. 

The captain went away, and I stood near the 
fire, which the sergeant was dexterously build- 
ing up with pieces of dry wood. 

A cup of hot coffee will do you no harm, 
gir," said he, smiling up at me.“ before you 
ride off in the cool of the morning." 

* None indeed," said 1; “and you are very 
kind. The captain's servant, I suppose, has 
gone after the breakfast?“ 

* Not he, sir," replied Tom Finch. "A 
lazy rogue. I'll warrant he's sleeping like a 
dormouse somewhere about here. If I 
didn't keep an eye on Mr. George to this 
day, I don't know what he'd do. The fact is, 
I came to the wars as the captain'8 servant, 
and they took me and made a corporal, 
and then a sergeant, of me." 

“ You knew him in England, then?“ 

Tom Finch laughed. ‘I should think I 
did!" he said. We were boys together 
bird's-nesting, fishing, and all that sort of 
thing. Our families have known each other 
for hundreds of years; the stones in the old 
churchyard at home tell that plain 
enough. The Brookes at the Hall. and the 
Finches in the gamekeeper's cottage have 
known each other a good bit." 

He bustled off about his preparations, and 
I stretéhed my hands over the fire, since the 
morning was chilly, although long before 
midday the heat would be galling, for we 
were in June. 

The dawn broke in grey and silver as we 
were drinking our steaming coffee, and the 
pale light flowed from the east towards us 
over long lines of sleeping soldiers. The 
red splutter of the fire at our feet, the silent 
camp around—I felt that I was hardly 
myself, that it was a second person who was 
enjoying the strange, wonderful experiences, 
and yet I somehow knew all about it. 

As soon as breakfast was over we rode 
away,and were soon clear of thecam». The 
captain led the way north-west along the 
broad high road, now quiet enough, but soon 
to be filled with marching troops as the 
British advanced. 

“I want to take a look round General 
Reille's left wing to-day," said the captain, 
as we trotted on. And we shall run along 
some four or five miles to the north of San 
Felipe. Do you know the country that 
way?” 

* Much better than yesterday's road." 

The captain nodded, and we rode for some 
distance in silence. Then I spoke. Sir," 
said I, * what is the present state of the war? 
Are we winning ? " 

“ We're ina fair way finally to do so, I 
believe," replied the captain. It's five 
years now since I landed in Portugal, and 
we've been swinging backwards and forwards 
over the face of the country all the 
time, fighting a battle here and besieg- 
ing a fortress there, now advancing, now 
retreating; sometimes gaining, sometimes 
losing. But now we're pressing forward with 
& tremendous force, and I, for one, believe we 
shall push the enemy clean over the frontiers 
into France. Since the fourth of this month 
we have been driving the French before us 
like sheep." 

“T thought they were brave soldiers and 
stubborn fighters," said I. 

“So they are,” replied the captain, 
“splendid soldiers and fighters. But their 
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leader is not worth the snuff of a candle, and 
ours is one of the greatest captains who ever 
lived. You've heard of King Joseph, of 
course?“ 

* Yes, yes," said I; “he is the brother of 
Napoleon Bonapar:e, and Napoleon has made 
him King of Spain. The French are trying 
to place him on the throne, and the Spaniards 
and British are trying to drive him and his 
men back to France." 

" Ay, ay,“ said Captain Brooke, „there's 
the war inanutshell. Well, Joseph isin front 
of us, in command of the French troops; and 
when one considers the strong places and 
splendid positions for defence which he has 
abandoned, it’s impossible to say much for 
him. He has some good men under him — 
General Reille, now, he knows his business ; 
but Joseph is worth nothing." 

Four or five miles from the camp we took 
& by-road and marched along a winding way 
which soon began to rise into the hills. We 
saw but very few pecple, and none seemed 
able to give us any information of the French 
until we met a peasant seated on a little 
mouse-coloured donkey, so small that the 
rider's feet almost dragged on the ground. 
He wus a big man, and the donkey could only 
walk slowly; but the Spaniard seemed quite 
content, drowsing along in the sun, his hat 
well drawn down. When the captain hailed 
him he looked up, and I knew him at once. 

^ What, Diego ? I cried. 

„And is it you, Señor John ?” cried the 
man on the ass. “I kiss your hands and 
vow I am your humble servant.” 

* Hallo!" said the captain, as he listened, 
with a smile, to the sonorous, musical Spanish. 
„Mou two know each other?” 

" Yes, well," said J. He lived in San 
Felipe till a couple of years ago, and worked 
for us. Then he came to live somewhere 
this way, and we lost sight of him.” 

“ Trustworthy ? ” 
English. 

“I believe so," I returned. Ho bore 
always, in my father's service, the character 
of an honest man." 

“ Pump him about the French.” 

" Have you seen anything of the French, 
Diego? "' I asked. 

“Yes, yes," he replied; “they are in the 
villages of Rena, and Castello, and Aldea, 
and many others along the road here. I was 
just thinking that your friend, whose uniform 
shows that he is for the good cause, ought to 
know that he is running into danger.“ 

„Thank you," said the captain, you are 
very kind, and your information is very valu- 
able." 

Diego smiled upon heaving Captain 
Brooke's fluent Spanish, and they plunged 
into a conversation, in the course of which 
the captain learned many useful things of 
recent French movements. But of their 
exact positions at the present moment Diego 
could say but little. His report of the occu- 
pied villages was hearsay, with the exception 
of Rena, through which he had recently come. 

„Now, Jack," said the captain to me, ** you 
can do a very useful piece of work if you 
will.” 

Name it, sir," said I; I'm ready." 

* It isthis," said he. * Suppose you follow 
this rond down to Burgos, then strike north- 
wards and meet me here. Do you know this 
place?" And he laid his finger on a hamlet 
marked on his map. 

* Nothing could be easier, sir, supposing I 
am not stopped. Till when do you give 
me?" 

Five o'clock this afternoon.” 

"In that time I could ride the distance 
three times over." 

“On what ?” asked the captain, smiling. 

„On this mare, i replied. 

“Come, Jack," said he, how far do vou 
reckon you would get undisturbed on her?“ 


said the captain, in. 


„Of course," said I. ** How foolish I am: 
A poor peasant lad on a nay of this quality 
would soon set tongues wagging and fingers 
pointing. I must walk." 

“No,” said the captain. “I like the look 
of your acquaintance, and you say he's honest. 
Suppose I took him as a guide. I expect he 
knows the country ? " 

Every inch of it," declared Diego, when 
the question was put to him. 

“Well, he shall pilot me, and you shall 
take his donkey and ride straight through 
the French lines with your eyes wide open." 

Out was spread the captain's map again, 
and he traced mea route. I was to pass such 
and such places, observe whether the French 
held them, and, if so, in what force; to notice 
especially the presence of artillery and tbe 
number of guns, the distance to which 
pickets and ,cavalry vedettes were thrown 
out, and such like particulars. Diego fell in 
with our plans at once. He was a quiet, 
steady man, and I felt certain he would prove, 
as he did, a most reliable guide to the 
captain. For half a mile farther we moved 
on together; then Diego and I exchanged 
mounts, the captain shook my hand and 
repeated his instructions, and I went on down 
the road towards Rena, while he followed 
Diego northwards through a cork wood. 

The sun was now well up, and burning 
strongly on the hills, over which I jogged for 
two miles, and then I saw Rena in a little 
valley below me, beside a river. At the 
bridge was a picket of French soldiers, and I 


sat lazily on the back of the little grey ass. 


and let it pick its way as leisurely as it 
pleased. One of the soldiers hailed me in 
French, but I shook my head; and then he 
tried on me some very bad Spanish. I 
understood him to demand what news on the 
road I had left behind, and I told him swiftly 
and fluently that I had seen none but two or 
three peasants on the 10ad, which was strictly 
true. He was but little the wiser for the 
communication, for one often speaks a little 
of a foreign language before it is understood 
on the lips of a native. And as a native | 
could speak. For the last ten years I had 
been ainong the people, and it had now come 


_ to be as easy as English to me. 


His vanity came to my aid. He nodded 
as if he quite understood, and turned indii- 
ferently away, and I plodded on through thc 
village. A detachment of forty or fifty men 
were encamped on the farther side of the 
place, and the people were moving about with 
the furtive, uneasy air of folks under the eves 
of an enemy whom they hate, yet to whom 
they dare not show their dislike. 

Then the road climbed a hill set thick 
with oak trees and pines, and I got down. 
and walked up to spare the little grey 
ass. From the top of the hill the village lax 
naked at my feet; I seemed almost to pee? 
down the chimneys. * A small detachment 
here and nothing else," I thought. **Thatis 
the first point in my budget.“ 

A mile farther I saw a priest walking 
along the road before me. I was riding thc 
donkey once more, and the donkey was 
truvelling at a very easy pace; but, slow as it 
was, we gained rapidly on the figure in front. 
As we came behind him, he paused and 
turned. The heat of the sun was now verr 
great, and the Padre was walking in the 
sbade of the trees (for the road here ran 
through a wood), his hat in hia hand. Thu. 
I saw his face, white and ill with huge 
beads of sweat standing upon it. He 
was a little old man, and he drew several 
panting breaths as if almost spent. 1 
sprang from the donkey and begged him to 
mount. He accepted gladly, and we jogged 
on together while he told me that he had 
spent the night at the bedside of a sufferer, 
and was now returning to his home in Aldea 
He had recently been out of health hiniself. 


and, between his night's vigil and the heat 
. of the sun, he had overtaxed his strength. 
„Alden,“ said I; are the French there?“ 
“They are, my son," replied the old 
priest, “ a strong band of them, with a great 
. store of food collected from the country-side, 
. which, I hear, is to be carried down to Burgos 
this afternoon for the use of the troops 
massed there.“ 

„How many are in the place? ” I asked. 

«Two hundred or more foot-soldiers," he 
- replied, “and a large train of carts." 

We now arrived ata small fountain spring- 
. ing at the roadside. The priest dismounted 

aud we drank gratefully. 

" How far is it from here to Aldea? " I asked, 

as the old man climbed stitlly back to his seat. 

“From this fountain it is a little more 
than a mile," said he. “ Are you going so 
. far. my son?” 

“And much farther," I replied. ‘I shall 

have much pleasure in setting you down at 
. your own door." 

" And resting there awhile, I hope," he 
returned. You must break bread with me. 
. You are doing me a great service. I am 
. much more spent than I thought." 

. "| am glad to oblige you in so simple a 
matter,“ I said ; “but who are those men on 
p yonder hill? They march like soldiers, and 
] ean see plainly the gleam of weapons." 
The old man fixed his eyes steadily on tlie 
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ridge some distance away, over which a train 
of men was pouring. 

“ They are Partidas," he replied. "Iheard 
yesterday there was a band in the neighbour- 
hood. They are marching for Rena, and, by 
their numbers, it will go hard with the French 
there." 

" Partidas," said I. and stared engerly at 
them, for I had heard much of the Partidas, 
the irregular Spanish soldiery, who main- 
tained a guerilla warfare upon their French 
enemies, hanging on the rear of armies, 
cutting off stragglers and foragers, harnssing 
their foes without ceasing. and yet never to 
be drawn to a pitchel battle in any great 
numbers. 

* Why, three or four of them," I cried, 
“are in red coats. There are some English 
there." 

* [tis very likely," replied the priest, ** that 
some English deserters and marauders are 
among them. Many of that fierce nation 
utterly disdain to march obediently after 
their standards, but range the country in 
small bands, remarkable at once for their 
desperate valour and their drunkenness.“ 

I grinned to myself as the gentle old man 
prattled on, little thinking he was himself 
talking to one of that fierce nation. And 
there are more again,” I added, pointing to 
the ridge, many, many more; but marching 
in the opposite direction.” 
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The old priest fixed his eyes upon them, 
then turned his face to me with a troubled 
look. 

“My son,” said he.“ whip up your donkey 
and let us travel faster. Luckily my house 
is very strong, and we shall be within its 
shelter before the storm begins, if we hurry.” 

His face und tone were very serious, and 
I understood that he feared trouble in the 
village before us ; doubtless thc Partidas were 
marching to nttack Alden. His next words 
confirmed my thoughts. 

„There is no artillery near at hand, and 
my house is a safe refuge from musket balls. 
You will be safer with me than on the rcad 
in these evil times. Haste, my son." 

I twisted the halter twice about my wrist 
and began to run. On feeling the tug at his 
mouth the ass broke into a nimble trot, anil 
we covered a mile of road in good time. 
Luckily it was with us, sloping down into 
Aldea, and when I dropped into a walk again 
the blue smoke was curling above the trees 
not far before us. 

“Walk gently into the place,” said the 
priest. 

We ambled in at the upper end of the 
village in the easiest fashion in the world, 
and the French, busily coming and going, 
sorting packages and loading carts, took no 
notice of us, for they knew the priest well. 

( Zu be continued.) 


Author of A Bold Climber,” “ Hunted through the Frozen Geean,” etc. ete. 


N^ pitch-dark was the night that our heroes, 
\) close together as they were, could barely 
make out the dim outline of each other's 
figures as they replaced the log and crouched 
down in the gloom at the foot of the wall. 
But they were not a whit too soon, for in 
another moment the yard-gate was flung 
open, and at once the whole space was full 
ol men saddling and leading out their horses, 
in the midst of which the English party 
saddled and led out theirs, and, mingling 
with the throng, rode out of their prison 
undetected.* 

So perfect was the confidence of the four 
younger travellers in their bold leader that 
none of them ever thought of being anxious 
about what lay before them. One and all 
held firmly to Dick Avondale’s creed that 

Whatever comes, Uncle Harry will get us 
through it somehow.” Jack Beechcroft 
thought as little about what he was doing as 
^ dog that follows its master, and Etchfyll 
met it with tle cool unconcern of a man to 
whom such risks were quite an everyday 
matter. 

As for the boys, they were brimming over 
with delight at finding themselves already 
engaged in an adventure that surpassed the 
wildest tales of their favourite Christmas 
Numbers.” Under the guidance of one of 
the greatest travellers in the world, they 
were going they knew not where— perhaps 
to some spot in which no white man had 
ever set foo; before. Behind them lay 
"iberia, that formidable region whose very 
name was & symbol of mysterious terror. 
Before them was a vast, unknown desert, 
haunted by real live robbers, and once 
traversed (rapturous thought!) by the great 


I need hardly say that I am here describing a real 
alveuture. D. K. 


CHAPTER VII. —A PLUNGE INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


Robinson Crusoe himself; and beside them 
—but all unconscious of their presence 
amid the gloom of that midnight ride 
through storm and darkness were an armed 
band of wild Cossacks, who might at any 
moment detect and pounce upon them, and 
either shoot them down as spies or seize 
them as prisoners. If this was not romance, 
what was it? 

But not so lightly did the strain of that 
fearful hazard press upon the daring man 
who had devised it. Apart from the still 
imminent risk of detection, the Earl had 
other anxieties more harassing still. 

He had already noticed that in place of 
heading due south into the desert, they were 
skirting it in an easterly direction, it being 
Galkin’s object to avoid the delay of being 
observed and challenged by the Chinese 
soldiers at Maimatchin. Of this, in truth, 
there would have been but little risk on such 
a night, for the horses moved as noiselessly 
as shadows over that deep, soft sand, and 
the valiant Chinamen had all slunk away 
under cover from the storm as soon as it 
was dark enough to let them do so un- 
detected. But, for whatever reason, east- 
ward they were going, and this was, so far as 
the success of Wanderton’s plan was con- 
cerned, the very worst thing that could have 
happened. 

His aim was to head upward along the 
course of a small river that fell into the 
Selenga near Kiakhta, both in order to 
secure a supply of water, and because he 
‘believed this to be the most direct route to 
the place for which he was bound. But 
that river lay to the west, and every step of 
this easterly march was carrying them 
farther and farther away from it! 

Thus the bold travellers seemed to have 
only a choice of evils, do what they would. 


If they parted at once from the Russian 
detachment, they were as likely as not to 
fall right among the robbers whom the latter 
was pursuing, in which case, with odds of 
fifty or sixty to five, it was not hard to guess 
how the affair must end. If they continued 
to follow the Cossacks, they would be led 
miles out of their way, and find themselves 
(when they were at last forced to slip away 
from their unwelcome comrades) lost in the 
desert, far from water, food, or aid of any 
kind; and even should the Russian line of 
march (as was always possible) merely make 
a circuit to avoid Maimatchin, and then 
strike the river higher up, there was still the 
risk that day might dawn on them ere the 
stream could be reached, in which case they 
would be discovered and arrested at once. 

Tramp, tramp, on went the spectral march 
through night and storm and blackness, 
over tho never-ending waste. Protected by 
their waterproofs, the hardy English cared 
little for the wind and rain, and the boys, at 
least, enjoyed this new experience beyond 
measure; but the Earl himself (who, with 
his party, had contrived to be the hindmost 
of the now straggling force, which was 
scattering itself in order to take in as wide a 
sweep as possible) watched, with a sinking 
of the heart that was fast deepening into 
absolute despair, the dim forms that were 
barely vigible in front of him gliding ever 
onward, onward, onward, like the restless 
phantoms of a nightmare. 

Hark; what was that shout ahead, start- 
lingly clear and loud in the tomb-like silence 


of the desert? It was Galkin's voice, 
uttering the first word that had yet been 
spoken. 

“Stoi!” (Halt.) 


A moment later came the order : 
“Na pravol" (To the right.) 
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Cool as he was, Wanderton felt his heart 
beat quicker. The march was going to bend 
round to the west, then, after all; and the 
Russians themselves were about to show him 
the way to the river that he wished to 
reach ! 

Hardly had the Cossacks taken their new 
direction, when their young leader's voice 
was heard giving orders to them to quicken 
their pace. 

This was at once done, so far as the dark- 
nes: permitted, to the no small joy of our 
heroes, who naturally wished to reach as 
goon as they could the place where they were 
io part company with these dangerous 
comrades. 

“ Yeshteho na pravo!" (Again to the 
right) was the next order. 

The Earl inwardly chuckled, for this 
showed that the Russians were heading right 
down upon the river, and taking him just 
where he wished. But he felt grave enough 
& few moments later, when he suddenly 
perceived, with a thrill of secret dismay, 
that the storm had at length spent itself, 
and was passing off, and that the friendly 
darkness which had so long saved them 
from detection was now beginning to grow 
lighter ! 

Here was a dilemma! 

For one instant, even the cool and ever- 
ready peer was at a loss what to do; for, of 
the only two courses left open to him, the one 
seemed just as hazardous as the other. 

Moonless as the night was, he knew that 
when the sky cleared even starlight would 
be enough for the keen eyes of these semi- 
savages, who fully bore out the quaint popu- 
lar saying that cats and Cossacks see best 
in the dark.” It seemed, then, as if his only 
chance of avoiding detection was to break off 
from the detachment at once; but if he did, 
all his skill might not save his party from 
being lost in the desert, which would simply 
mean death to them all, either by the hands 
of savages or by the slower agony of thirst 
and famine. 

On the other hand, if they did not break off 
from the march, they must be detected ere 
long; and then, even if. they escaped being 
shot down as enemies at the first alarm, they 
would be seized and dragged back to Kiakhta, 
sent out of the country under an armed 
escort, thrown back to their starting-point 
when almost within reach of the goal, made 
a laughing-stock to all Europe, and, worse 
than all, kept from making good the solemn 
.pledge that they had given to the dead. 

Such a thing was not to be thought of; 
but how to avoid it ? 

Just then Galkin’s voice was heard once 
more : 

“Sheelo! Korenko!" 

Two Cossacks rode up and saluted. 

“Ride forward and see how far we are 
from the river, and where we shall strike it." 

Away went the scouts, and every moment 
of their absence seemed like an hour to the 
anxious Earl; for the rain had fairly ceased by 
this time, and the sky was growing clearer and 
clearer every moment. He even thought he 
could make out, between the parting clouds, 
the faint glimmer ofa star! 

Would the men never come back? He was 
sorely tempted to ride off at once with his 
own party, and take his chance; but——! 

Hurrah! there were the two shadowy 
figures gliding toward them at last; and he 
could hear them report that the river was 
now barely two versts * right ahead of them, 
and that their present course would strike it 
just at the ** great bend." 

* We will strike it, then, just above 
the bend," said the young officer. ‘ Close 
up. and bear a little to the left; and see you 
keep a sharp look-out.” 


—— 7 
— -- — — — — — 


® The verst is about two-thirds of a mile. 
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When this order was given, the Cossacks 
were just mounting a low sand-ridge, and the 
English (who had contrived to hang back a 
little) were still in the hollow below. The 
moment Wanderton heard the command to 
close up, he uttered an admirable imitation of 
the cry of a night-bird; and at this appointed 
signal, his comrades checked their horses, 
and remained quite still until the last of the 
dim shadows above them had vanished over 
the crest of the ridge. 

But the Earl knew better than to mar this 
unhoped-for good luck by over-haste ; and he 
waited till the faint clicking of the soldiers’ 
accoutrements had fairly died away in the 
distance. 

* Now, boys," whispered he at length, 
* we'll make straight for the river, and put 
it between us and these fellows as soon as 
we can." 

The distance was soon covered, for, as 
they neared the river, the thirsty horses 
seemed to know that there was water not far 
off, and made far it as quickly as their riders 
would let them. A few minutes later, the 
ghostly glimmer of water was seen through 
the gloom, and presently they all came out 
upon the bank. 

But, even in tbat short time, the clouds 
had quite cleared away, and the stars were 
now shining brightly in a clear sky. They 
had made their escape barely in time to 
avoid detection, and their bold leader drew a 
long breath as he thought of it. 

But the anxieties of the night were by no 
means over yet. 

At any moment the Cossacks might return, 
or, even if they meant to keep heading up 
the stream (as Galkin's words had seemed 
to intimate), they would still be going the 
sanie way as our heroes themselves, and 
were all but certain to fall in with them 
again sooner or later. 

Plainly there was no safety for the five 
wanderers on that side of the river; and the 
first thing to do was to seek a ford, for the 
stream, though much shrunk from the 
summer heats, was (as Galkin had told them 
at Kinkhta) pretty deep in the middle at all 
Seasons. 

" Scatter along the bank, lads," said the 
Earl, *and let the first that finds a ford 
caw like a crow." 

They did as he bade them, and in a trice 
the call came to them from the right, uttered 
by Jack Beechcroft, who (the night being 
now clear enough to give his sharp eyes a 
fair chance) soon espied a trodden-down spot 
in the bank, which the trampled clay, broken 
and poached by countless hoofs, showed to 
be # regular crossing-place. 

Such, in fact, it proved to be when they 
entered the water. Just in mid.stream, 
Etehfyll's horse went down suddenly, and 
foren moment was all but swimming; but it 
quickly regained its footing, and they all 
got over without any mishap. 

“Thank God!” said the Earl fervently, 
speaking above his breath for the first time 
that night; “and now the next thing to do 
is to look out for a good stiff thicket.” 

„Ben't that one yander, Maister Harry?“ 
said Jack, pointing down the stream. 

" Right you are, Jack— you have the best 
eves of us all. This way, boys.” 

The point at which they had hit the river 
was the outermost curve of that wide sweep 
to the east spoken of by the Cossack scout 
as “ the great bend”; and some way along 
this bend, on the same bank on which they 
now were, jutted out into the stream a small, 
steep, narrow point, clothed to the very 
water’s edge with so thick and high a mass 
of matted brushwood (above which rose a 
few sombre pines) that the whole Russian 
detachment, horses and all, might have 
lurked there unseen. 


Here it was that the Earl proposed to 


pitch his camp; and it would certainly have 
been:hard to find a fitter spot. It was well 
supplied with water, and defended by the 
thicket in front and by the steep bank in 
the rear; and, while completely hidden 
themselves, they could command—thanks to 
the bare and open ground beyond—an un- 
broken view for several hundred yards 
round, so that no enemy could get within 
gunshot unseen. 

One fault, it is true, was to be found in 
this position: it had no way of retreat, for 
just behind it the bank went sheer down 
more than six feet into the water. But, as 
Sir Francis truly said, beggars must not be 
choosers ’’; and, after such a night's work, 
the jaded men were glad to reach any spot 
that could give them what they most needed 
—shelter and repose. 

But ere they could lie down and rest there 
was still a good deal to be done. They 
unsaddled and rubbed down their horses 
and tied them to the pine-trees, and the 
hardy little beasts at once began to browse 
upon the leaves and shoots around them with 
& very good appetite. They widened a small 
open space in the centre of the thicket by 
hacking away bush and briar with their long 
knives. They piled one upon the other 
three or four fallen trees and knotted the 
bushes together just above them so as to 
form & breastwork which, held with double- 
barrelled rifles by five marksmen, all of 
whom could make a *''bull's-eye" at five 
hundred yards any day they chose, was not 
to be despised. 

This done, the Ear! bade his comrades go 
to sleep, saying that he would take the first 
two hours' watch. 

"But, Maister Harry——-”? began his 
foster-brother. 

„I'm captain, Jack," said the other very 
quietly, but with a look and tone that over- 
bore all opposition. You shall have the 
next turn, I promise you.” 

So saying, he shouldered his rifle and 
planted himself, sentry-like, just behind the 
breastwork, while the other four, taking 
their saddles for pillows, lay down, and were 
fast asleep in a monent. 


"Be it time, Maister Harry ?" grunted 
Jack, as he was aroused by a hand laid on 
his shoulder. ‘* Oop I coomes, then!” 

And up he came, sure enough, while Wan- 
derton lay down in his turn, after giving 
Jack full instructions what to do in case cf 
an alarm. But the young giant's watch 
proved as uneventful as his master's, aud all 
seemed quiet when he at length aroused 
Etchfyll in turn. 

As the artist stood there in the darkness 
and silence of night, gazing into the dim 
vastness of that unknown desert over which 
Attila’s dwarfish ape-like Huns and Tehingis 
Khan’s skin-clad Mongols had poured to the 
conquest of Europe ages before, it might 
well have been thought that his vivid fancy 
would be busy with the strange journey that 
still lay before him and the weird task that 
he and his friend had undertaken. But no 
—his thoughts went back, with a strange 
persistency that he vainly tried to com- 
bat, to that memorable evening at Fittle- 
worth from which this unheard-of enterprise 
had sprung. Once more he saw, clear as if 
traced in lines of fire, the sick-chamber at 
the rectory—the prostrate, helpless form, 
with its haggard, yearning eyes—the Earl's 
dark, firm face looking fixedly down upon it 
—and then the sudden glow of excitement 
on the dying man's wasted, corpse-like 
features, as he uttered the soul.stirring 
appeal that had sent them forth on a wilder 
quest than even they had ever dared yet. 

And then came to the lonely watcher the 
strangest foreshadowing of something mar. 
vellous yet to cóme—some great revelation, 


on the brink of which they were standing— 
some series of startling adventures, to which 
all that they had met with as yet were 
nothing. So strong was this impression 
that he instinctively strained his eyes into 
~ the dim waste beyond, as if they could pierce 
„ not only the shadows of night, but those of 
the future as well, and read what awaited 
them in those grim solitudes where civilised 
man had never been. 

. But the answer came in a sudden light 
. behind him, and he turned to see the first 
muy of sunrise streaming along the boundless 
. plain. 

i “I accept the omen,” said the young hero, 
whom his ghostly surroundings and the 
' excitement of the past night had wrought up 
toa mood of romantic enthusiasm in which 
. heseldom indulged. “Even so will we throw 
light upon a dark question, and sweep away 
the shadows from the slandered name of a 
. dead man!" 

We will, my boy.” said a sonorous voice 
behind him, as Lord Wanderton laid a hand 
on his shoulder. Well, Frank, you needn't 


THE KINKAJOU. 


By THE Rev. C. J. BODEN. 


d one who Nature loves to see, 
And all delight from beauty gets, 
A kinkajou should surely be 

The most desirable of pets. 


So wrote a scribe, and added much 
That cold imagination warms, 

With here and there a subtle touch 
Suggestive of the creatures charms. 


And I, believing all I find 
Within the columns of the Press, 
And, wanting something of the kind 
To cheer me in my loneliness, 


Had almost written on the spot 
To order promptly one or two— 
Or even, possibly, a lot— 
Of samples of the kinkajou. 


But then another writer said 

Four things by those were needed who, 
With any wisdom in their hend, 

Would dare to keep a kinkajou. 


The first, illimitable space, 
For kinkajous are wondrous fleet, 
And for a hundred yards outpace 
Your champion, world-renowned athleto. 


And you must carefully eschew 
All furniture of fragile make, 

Except such things a kinkajou 
Might find impossible to break. 


His teeth and claws are sharp and long, 
And have been known to bite and acratch: 
Your garments must be extra strong, 
And you must have a skin to match. 


The fourth requirement is the worst, 
The creature's habits mostly are— 
I should have mentioned thia at first, 
But shirked the word—crepuscular. 


This says—at least, it seems to say— 
However cheerful is the sight 

The kinkajou presenta by day, 
He's more hilarious by night. 


Of present evils choose the less, 

And lest you should be scratched or bit, 
Or meet with worse unpleasantness, 

You must sít up and play with it. 


I must confess I never knew, 

And cannot understand the least, 
The merits of the kinkajou ; 

Bot then I've never seeu the beast. 


But this is, so it seems to me, 
The best advice that I can give— 
That kínkajous had better be 
Where God intended them to live. 
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stand sentry any more, for now that it’s 
light, we'll all be up and stirring, and the 
first thing to think of is breakfast. I feel 
quite ready for it, for my part." 

“ And so do I too," quoth the artist, laying 
down his rifle. 

Jack and the boys were already astir, 
none the worse-—thanks to their thick rugs 
—of their bivouac in this wet thicket. The 
mounting sun, too, soon warmed them (for 
they were now almost in the latitude of 
Paris) and so did the steaming jorum of 
" brick-tea " boiled by the Earl with his 
spirit-lamp—for he knew better than to let 
the smoke of a fire betray their presence. 

Breakfast over, the two lads were eager to 
go out and look about them; but this the 
Karl strictly forbade. 

“You never can tell here who may see 
you; and though there’s no one in sight 
just now, yet it would be awkward if a band 
of Tartar robbers, or of these very Cossacks 
to whom we have just given the slip, were 
to come up when you were outside the cover. 
We'll just lie snug among these bushes till 

(To be continued.) 
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nightfall, and then, as soon as it’s dark, off 
we go again." 

Trained to strict obedience, the boys never 
thought of demurring; and the party 
remained in their hiding.placo all that 
morning and afternoon, which was just 
waning into evening when the Earl held up 
his hand warningly, and said. Listen!“ 

A strange, dull sound was faintly heard 
far away, at first like the patter of rain on 
dead leaves, but growing ever louder, deeper, 
nearer, till the trampling of horse-hoofs 
could be clearly distinguished, mingled with 
the hoarse shouts of men. 

Plainly these noisy riders could not be the 
well-disciplined Russians, and if not, they 
must be 

But ere anyono could utter the fatal word 
that was on every lip, the suspieion was 
changed to certainty. Up over the crest of a 
low slope only & few hundred yards away 
surged a band of wild-looking horsemen, fifty 
or sixty strong at least, whose appearance 
showed them at the first glance to be neither 
more nor less than a gang of robbers! 
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1 sun had sunk to rest, but the afterglow 

still lingered: a brilliant scarlet in the 
farthest west, against which the mountains 
loomed black and irregular, then flame- 
coloured and pink higher in the sky, fading 
at last to primrose, ere all colour was merged 
in the prevailing blue tinting the rest of the 

eavens. 

In places the wide 
forest, broken only 
whitened, sentinel-like 
fast fading glory, where Raps in the ranges 
allowed the roseate light to stream through ; 


Contrasted strangely with 
i by which they werc Closely sur. 
i stirred ; 
pungas topping the hills were 


selves. 

For so I had every reason to believe, ag 
on that never-to-be-forgotten evening, while 
waiting for the return of my partner, who had 
been away for some hours, I sat idly by the 
door of our roughly built shanty surveying 
the surroundings of our camp, and finding in 
them a greater interest than in all the twelve 
months of my habitation among them I had 
ever discovered before. 
I knew that I was locking on the 


this temporary home, which certainly deserved 
well of us, for, of the m 

we had dwelt 
gold, not one 
great prosperity as we 
living beneath its humble roof. 
had made our fortunes— far from it; but we 


to dispose of on our 
arrival at the nearest bank. 


Two years of the hardest work, little or no 
success, and a steadily dwindling capital, 
coupled with constant hardships and priva- 
tions guch as entirely destroyed all the 
romance of our undertaking, wag about lon 
enough to make us view with considerable 
equanimity the acceptance of our return 
Passage-money, the offer of which our friends 
had thoughtfully mude us. Before taking 


ee 
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FOR LOVE OF GOLD: 
A BUSHRANGING EPISODE. 


By J. Havkrock J ERRAM, 
Author of * Swaggers,” * The Kici '8 Heal,” ete, 


CHAPTER I. 


this step, however, as a last attempt to woo 
fortune we decided to explore a portion of 
the country 
Ranges, many nules farther back than we had 


first prospect had given 
Though 


the occasion of a visit to Takarae, where 
we obtained ctores, and whence I was 
tracked on my return journey, the district 
was for a few weekg Overrun with diggers, 
not one of them, strange to say, ever managed 
to discover anything more substantia] than 
colour. 

When the futility of their remaining longer 
had been demonstrated to their entire satis- 
faction, or we were again left to 
which continued un- 


in reality 
become exhausted, we held & consultation as 
to what we should do. We had had more 
than enough of roughing it; we had not 
en as entirely unsuccessful as our friends 
had prophesied; the original of a certain 
miniature from a quiet Devonshire rectory 
called Tom home; while many months of 
home-sickness exercised no small influence 
Over me, so that it Was not wonderful that 
the outcome of our deliberations should be 
summed up in one word—and that word was 
England. 
Though Tom, whose absence was the 
resul i 
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that unforeseen though simple incidents 
constantly occurred which 
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uncomfortably chilly ; 
necessity for me to 
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and, to me, un- 
accountable—haste, he climbed straight up 
the hillside, Springing over the mounds of 
tussocky grass, and quite disdaining to make 
use of the white, winding track which would 
have afforded easier walking. When at last 
he stood before me he was almost breath- 
less, and I noticed, with a vague sense of 
alarm, that his and soiled, 
and clung to him damply. But it was the 
expression of his usually cheery face, as he 
placed his hand affectionately on my shoulder 
and looked me squarely in the eyes, that told 
me most convincingly of something 
wrong, and I felt un involuntary chill when 
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unluckily happened, through forgetfulness on 
niy part, this store had also been allowed to 
become quite exhausted. 

Food, of course, was the next most import- 
ant consideration, and after we had stuffed 
our pockets with all the damper that we had 
in the shanty, as it was still prudent to 
further increase our burden by a few pounds, 
we also took the gold ; which, having been 
divided into two equal portions, was placed in 
canvas bags and fastened across our shoulders 
with hastily improvised flax straps. Our 
journey had necessarily to be accomplished 
on foot, for even if we could have caught our 
horses in the darkness, they would have been 
worse than useless, our safety depending 
entirely on our ability to retreat silently, and 
success in fiuding paths where it would be 
impossible for horses to go. 

While we made our hurried arrangements 
I learnt how it was that Tom had gained his 
information. It appeared that whilst he 
was returning through the bush an hour 
before he had suddenly heard men's voices, 
accompanied by the irregular hoof-beats of 
approaching horses. At the time he was 
walking amongst dense undergrowth, almost 
parallel with a seldom used track, and on 
the nearing of the travellers he—for some 
inexplicable reason, for he had not then the 
slightest suspicion who they were —obeyed a 
momentary impulse to remain concealed. 
The wisdom of his action, or inaction, was 
borne out by the first sentence that came 
distinctly to his ears. 

„They say they've struck it rich," said a 
gruff voice, *and we ought to make a big 
han}. And with only two of them it should 
be an easy job.“ 

* Yes," replied another sourly, “ and so it 
will be if you don't spoil the game by making 
a fool of yourself as you did over that miner 
down Cartaret wn y." 

* Well. you needn't be everlastingly casting 
it in a fellow's teeth," was the deprecating 
answer. Lou won't find me going wrong 
again; it was your own fault last time, 
because you didn't sav you wanted the chap 


shot. But it’s clear this time, isn’t it ? No 
mercy!" 
* Ay : and don't you forget it, or ——”’ 


So the four men who constituted the party 
passed out of hearing, though not before Tom, 
with a thrill of horror, had recognised the 
fault-tinding speaker to be no less a person 
than the much dreaded Morrison. Leaflets 
containing a minute description of the outlaw, 
under the heading of five hundred pounds 
reward, had been distributed broadcast, and 
there was no mistaking the noted bush- 
ranger. 

When all sound had died away in the 
distance, Tom emerged from his hiding-place, 
and was entering the forest on the other 
side of the track, intending to cut across 
country to the shanty, when a loud cry, 
followed by a clatter of hoofs, from the same 
direction as that from which the first party 
had come, warned him that two of the bush- 
rangers had been lagging behind and had 
seen him. As he recklessly furced his way 
throu:rh the bushes the sharp cracks of two 
revolvers and the uncomfortably close sing 
of a passing bullet gave him a timely warn- 
ing of the clue he was thus giving to his 
pursuers, and he instantly crept beneath a 
clump of flax, the overhanging leaves of 
* h. ch completely shielded him from observa- 
tion. For a few minutes there was a hue and 
cry. and the first party rode back; but the 
horses could not follow through the dense 
vegetation and tangle of supple-jacks, and 
their quarry goon had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the search had been abandoned. 
Morrison's final order proved conclusively 
that we were the subjects of their conversa- 
uon, and full warranted the haste with 
which the fateful news had been carried. 
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„Ride like fury, men!" he had cried, 
„for that was one of them; and if he gets 
to the hut before us we may sav good-bye 
tothe gold!" And when Tom last heard 
them the command was being obeyed to the 
letter. 

Scarcely five minutes from the time of 
my chum’s arrival we stood outside the hut, 
ready to begin our perilous travels. The 
gloom seemed to have suddenly grown in- 
tense, and for a few seconds we crouched 
close against the walls, both that our eyes 
should become accustomed. to the contrast 
from the lighted shanty, and also that we 
might listen for suspicious sounds. There 
was no moon, countless stars shone in the 
heavens; but the valley and its environs 
were wrapped in the most impenetrable 
darkness, from which came, like the cries 
of uneasy spirits, mournful whisperings and 
moanings, as the myriad limbs of the great 
forest trees chafed in the breeze that had 
sprung up since sunset. Presently we could 
make out the outline of the hills against 
the sky, and then nearer objects loomed 
slowly into the scene, though all with the 
blurred indistinctness of some unfinished 
sketch. 

The cry of a New Zealand ow] floated 
down the gully, piercing, unutterably lone- 
rome, and with a long drawn-out cadence 
that was so strikingly unusual as to imme- 
diately attract attention. At any time the 
sound is unpleasant, almost ghostly; but 
now, when we were on the threshold of such 
danger—possible disaster—the marked pecu- 
liarities of the call gave it more than the 
usual share of ill-omened significance. I 
am not ordinarily superstitious; but, some- 
how, the well-known belief concerning the 
birds that I had so often heard since coming 
to the colonies, and,’ by the way, as often 
had been characterised by me as childish, 
flashed vividly into my thoughts. As a 
natural sequence, I immediately and in- 
voluntarily found myself dreading a repeti- 
tion of the cry as I have dreaded few things, 
either before or since; and what was more, 
try as I would, the feeling would not be 
shaken off. Neither did it lessen my un- 
easiness to discover that Tom, level-headed 
though he was, was also listening intently. 
So still was he, that only by glancing at the 
outline of his figure could 1 be certain that 
he stood beside me, and his tense interest 
was additionally suggestive when I re- 
membered that, of the many thousand 
natural noises of the bush that we had heurd 
during the long months of our loneliness, 
not one, save this, had ever caused either otf 
us a moment of anxious attention. 

At length, once again, with all the peculiar 
features of its predecessor 80 exaggerated as 
to stamp them both as imitative and, above 
all, human, the“ more-pork" quavered dis- 
cordantly through the nir, nearer to us, and 
from the opposite side of the gully to that 
from which the first call had come; and 
though this discovery evidenced what should 
have been our worst fears, I nevertheless 
felt a certain amount of relief, and so, I 
think, did Tom. Without the suspicious 
chorus of cries from several directions which 
quickly followed, the truth was clear to us; 
evidently the bushrangers jh come across 
the divide, and were even now, in the form 
of a converging circle, advancing towards 
our hut, and, by simulating the cries of 
owls, warning cach other of their posi- 
tions. 

„It's a close thing," whispered my com- 
rade, and our chance of passing them in 
the darkness, owing to their having such a 
confoundedly accurate knowledge of the lay 
of the country, is none too promising. How- 
ever, let us be off. Follow me closely, and 
rilently," and, dropping on his hands and 
knees, he led the way down the incline. 
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Inch by inch, taking advantage of every 
scrap of cover, we crept towards the bottom 
of the ravine, ready at the faintest suspicious 
rustle to subside to the earth. To this 
day the warm moist scent of the bush, the 
pitiful cry and frenzied flutter of a roused 
bird at night, the very rustling of leaves, 
bring back some of the sensations of that 
journey, when each was a detail in an 
experience which might, through our omitting 
to hear sounds hardly louder than a whisper, 
have been changed in a moment to a terrible 
tragedy. 

We knew the country intimately, but of 
course our danger lay in our irremediable 
ignorance of the route that each member of 
the gang would choose in his advance. We 
had safely reached the bed of the gully, and 
were beginning to hope that we had passed 
across the zone of danger, when, suddenly, a 
few yards from us, a loud crash broke the 
silence, followed by a succession of ciack- 
lings and stampings such as a man would 
cause in scrambling blindly to his fect. 
Lying amongst the friendly undergrowth, 
where we had instantly sheltered, we could 
see the swaying bushes where the accident 
had so providentially occurred, and reflect 
thankfully how fatal must have been the 
result had we continued our course in 
ignorance. 

The object of our attention quickly 
gathered himself together, and, with sullen 
mutterings and more caution, continued his 
advance, appearing a second or two later a 
heavy blotch—with a silver sheen (his rifle- 
barrel)—standing out against the misty night. 
After pausing for & seeming eternity, close 
enough for us to see the outline of his 
digger's hat and to catch the gleam of his 
eyes, he unsuspiciously turned away to our 
right, and quickly vanished among the trees. 

Ten minutes later we were beyond hostile 
hearing, and were able, thankfully, once 
more to stand upright and breathe compara- 
tively freely. Immediate danger was over; 
but we had yet to elude the pursuit that 
would inevitably follow when our escape was 
discovered, and we decided that the only safe 
plan was to remain in close concealment in 
the bush for the next twenty-four hours. 
Then we could, travelling by night and 
keeping exclusively to forest tracks, make 
our way eastward. 

But, alas! our sense of security, com- 
parative though it was, did not last lony. 
While we paused for a moment to take 
breath, in the utter darkness of a narrow 
supple-jack grown gorge, before ascending the 
hillside, there was brought on the wind a 
sound which carried with it to our ears both 
the sudden remembering of a fatal omission 
on our part, and a hidden threat rendered so 
easy of execution that we who had thought 
ourselves safe not a minute before, felt at 
first absolutely bewildered by the very 
hopelessness of our position. Each alterna- 
tive of escape which had appeared feasible 
before was now rendered impracticable by the 
nature of the danger which threatened us; 
and, save for an infinitesimal chance, the 
future was as black and blacker than the 
darkness which enshrouded us. The sound 
in itself was nothing more terrifying than 
the bark of a dog: but it brought into our 
minds again the till then forgotten existence 
of the great shambling affectionate half-bred 
collie, which had attached itself to us some 
months previously, coming from no one 
knew where, but stedíastly refusing to be 
driven away. Because of a certain weak 
point in his character — un extraordinary 
fondness for surreptitiously carrying away 
and losing the smaller of our mining 
utensils—he had latterly spent a large part 
of his time tied up near the shanty, and 
when we had taken our hurricd departure 
he had bee thus contined. 
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* Remember how that dog tracked us last 
May all the way to Takarae? ” said Tom, at 
length, voicing what had been ringing 
through my head for the last few minutes. 
“ And that was after rain." The inference 
spoke for itself. 

* Ay," I said bitterly; * and if the worst 
happens we've got the comfort of remember- 
ing that it's our own fault. The poor brute 
is not to blame—he'd sooner hurt himself 
than us any day." 

* Well," with a pause, * the harm's done, 
and we've got to make the best of the 
penalty. Of course," for hope died hard, 
they may not think of putting him on our 
traek, but we shall know soon now.” 

So we waited together silently, but with 
busy thoughts—some such thoughts as men 
must have, I should think, who are awaiting, 
with a very great degree of certainty, their 
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death-warrants. At any rate, ours could not 
have been harder to bear. 

We expected the worst, and we were not 
disappointed. Presently there came a suc- 
cession of quick yelps, a long silence, and 
another outcry, but this time so much 
clearer and nearer that we could have no 
doubt as to its meaning. 

In the distance, where we had been wont 
in daytime to catch a glimpse of the whare, 
there suddenly sprang up a bright, ever- 
increasing light. The destruction of our 
shanty (for there was little doubt but that 
that was what the blaze meant) was no more 
than we could expect under the circum- 
stances; but, for all that, it did come as 
a surprise, the glaring mass, with its flicker- 
ing, shadowy frame of trees as a symbol of 
lawlessness, mercilessness, and of our great 
peril, being a more terrible sight than we 
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eould have thought possible five minutes 
before. 

"If we are not to be cornered yet awhile, 
we mustn't stop here longer," said Tom 
grimly. * The greater start we get the 
better. It will be best to take to the nearest 
running water." 

Then, in a lighter tone—one which reminded 
me uncomfortably of days that were not so 
very long past, when he and I were school- 
boys together, and shared the pleasures, the 
scrapes, the little adventures, and the fully 
deserved punishments of that different 
world, he said— 

* It strikes me, old fellow, we are in for a 
bigger adventure than we ever bargained for, 
even when we were ignorant fools enough 
to cry out against the humdrum life at 
home." 

CTo be continued.) 
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AN AUTUMN CRUISE; OR, ROUND LANDS END IN 
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A Plymouth town we rested for a week, wait- 
ing till the great waves should cease to 
thunder against the Eddystone, and then, on 
a tranquil autumn afternoon, we slipped our 
cable and stood out towards Cawsand Beacon. 
During our stay, the wee craft had been lying 
at low tide on the mud at Sutton Pool, and 
the ancient and fishlike smell engendered by 
centuries of deposits from the nets of the 
fishermen lingered lovingly in the bilge, and 
pervaded every inch of the Frolic’s frame. 
It even overcame the paraffin! The odour 
still clung to the craft when I sold her, and 
or aught I know it may cling to her still! 

Cawsand, in the old days, did a fine trade 
in contraband ; and many a net, hauled up 
under the very noses of the coastguard, con- 
tained things of more commercial value than 
many fishes. 

An old salt told me how, in his younger 
days, he had assisted at the capture of a 
smuggling lugger, which was lying sus- 
piciously in the offing. A dense fog prevailed 
at the time; and for further concealment, the 
Revenue crew arrayed themselves in white 
clothes, whitewashed their boat and oars, 
and muffled the latter. The surprised lugger 
showed fight, and for some time quite a 
naval battle raged; but in the end discipline 
prevailed. The man told me that the intense 
disgust displayed on the faces of the lugger's 
crew almost paralysed the coastguard with 
laughter. 

The same old fellow told me that, not so 
many years ago, he saw two middle-aged 
gentlemen divest themselves of their coats, 
preparatory to sprinting a spirited hundred 
yards on the yellow sands of Mount Edge- 
cambe. The gentleman who won is now 
King Edward the Seventh, and he beat his 
royal brother by several yards. I think the 
story is very probably true. 

Just when night was falling, we found 
ourselves off Looe, and as the wind was 
freshening from the south-west we thought 
diseretion the better part of valour, and so 
made for the dark bay in the coast line 
where the green light of the lighthcuse 
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twinkled enconragingly. Here we made the 
mistake of omitting to consult our sailing 
directions, and very nearly came to grief in 
consequence. 

As we approached the light, we observed a 


large opening on the starboard side, and to | 


all appearances a black wall of cliff on the 
port. We immediately came to the con- 
clusion that the light was erected on a rock 
jutting out from the cliff, and accordingly 
steered for the open water, beyond which 
the lamps of the little town winked merrily. 

Almost immediately, a surf broke under 
us, Sweeping us broadside on, whilst rocks 
seemed to crop up on every side. We 
luffed hastily, and, swinging on to the port 
tack, made out towards the green light once 
more. 

And now we saw in the gloom, a low wall- 
like mole stretching out before us, and 
realised that the little lighthouse crowned 
its seaward end. At the same moment we 
were aware of shadowy forms racing along 
the wall, whilst stentorian voices shouted 
directions for our safety. We steered close 
up to the jetty, and then discovered that on 
its farther side there was a narrow opening 
between it and the cliffs, the real entrance 
to the port of Looe, which, by the way, has 
been served by the ** B.O.P." Lifeboat No. 2. 
Once inside this narrow channel we were in 
smooth water, and willing hands guided us 
to an anchorage against the quay wall two 
hundred yards inland. 

These good folks had seen us in the offing 
just before darkness fell, and had then lost 
sight of us, until they became aware of our 
little white sail flapping in the midst of the 
breakers. 

So eager were they to help us, that one 
gigantic fellow jumped on board as we 
skimmed along the jetty wall, bringing 
our frail gunwale to the water's edge. 
Fortunatuly, he missed his footing, and sat 
on a boulder in two feet of water, his friends 
sympathising with a hearty laugh and 
Hold hard, mate, this ain't an ironclad ” 

We were pretty tired with the strain and 
excitement, and before you could say Jack 
Robinson the skipper was slumbering 
peacefully, half in and half out of the 
foc'sl, and gloriously indifferent to the 
odours which emanated from the paraffin 
stove, whilst the mate snored amidships, 
upon the softest side of the centreboard ! 
It was the Spartan discomfort of Dartmouth 
over again, but once more the glamour of 
sleeping on one's own boat softened the 
planks and rounded off the inconvenient 


angles. 
At 4 a.m. the mate murmured, halí. 
asleep. What a beastly stench!” The 


skipper bestirred himself and sniffed, but 
could only distinguish paraffin and Sutton 
Pool. 

Five minutes passed, and then the mate 
arose, with anger in his eye. “I say," he 
protested, “ this is a bit too thick. We've 
drifted down under the main drain, and I 
am nearly soaked with the stuff!“ 

We managed to haul the boat out of 
range, and then, very stiff and uncomfortable, 
we wandered forth into the more savoury 
odours of the country, surprising a fox in 
the act of discussing a purloined duck, 
and sending him off in a condition of agitated 
indignation. 

At 8 a.m. we returned to an old inn which 
we had noted earlier, and a good wash and 
a hearty breakfast soon restored our 
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equanimity. I think we devoured a pound 
of cream between us, and the landlord 
seemed to take it as a compliment. 

He said, * Now, gents, you need have no 
fear about that Cornish cream. You can 
eat it all day, and feel the better for it. 
Now, if ‘twas Devonshire stuff, you'd be 
bilious after a mouthful.” 

So we ate Cornish cream all day, and that 
night the mate developed a temperature of 
103°, and the skipper had to go for the 
doctor at 5 a.m. He said it was a bilious 
fever; but when the skipper said that he was 
not surprised, after such a surfeit of Cornish 
cream, he immediately altered his diagnosis 
to Chill from exposure in an open boat.“ 

“ I can see that you have had experiences 
with Devonshire cream," he added. *“ Ours 
is quite a different thing, and as wholesome 
as Somebody's food.“ 

Now, the Devonshire folk had expressly 
warned us against Cornish cream, saying 
that they wouldn't use it for whitening ! 

Both counties agree, however, that the 
fascinating comestible was left as a legacy 
by the Phwnicians, and they have but little 
doubt that it often appeared on the breakfast 
table of Solomon the Wise ! 

When we strolled down to the jetty after 
breakfast, the breakers were rolling in fine 
form past the entrance to the bay, and 
thundering tumultuously against the granite 
bastions of the cliffs. 

Off Looe, is Rat Island, celebrated for an 
invasion of rodents, and the subsequent war 
between them and the Cornish folk. 

According to tradition, a grain-ship was 
wrecked there many years ago, and the rats, 
exhibiting natatory powers of a high order, 
swam ashore, and there multiplied to such 
an alarming extent that the combined 
energies of cats, ferrets, dogs, and men were 
taxed to the utmost, without producing any 
appreciable diminution of the numbers of the 
invaders. 

The rats remained masters of the situation, 
and stories are told of how fishermen landing 
there by night were chased to their boats by 
the swarming rodents, escaping only with 
difficulty from a fearful fate. Eventually— 
so Wilkie Collins declares—the rats were ex- 
terminated by the appetites of the Cornish 
folk, who discovered that they made excellent 
stews when well smothered in onions; but 
this may be a libel ! 

During our sojourn at Looe we had many 
a racc with the local craft, and on one occa- 
sion we made Polperro our goal, and I have 
vivid recollections of the power and variety 
of the smells which pervade that secluded 
village. The local folk say Polperro means 
pool of smells," but “ perro is more likely 
to be Cornish for“ Peter.” 

Artists and cats abound, the latter being 
of a peculiar variety, and supposed to be the 
descendants of some foreign animals landed 
there long ago. Many of the people, too, 
exhibit signs of Spanish origin, and a fond- 
ness for bright shawls and scarves prevails. 

The harbour is difficult of access, and abso- 
lutely invisible from the sea. You steer 
straight for the cliffs, and just as you have 
arrived at the conviction that destruction is 
inevitable, a little gap opens between the 
rocks; you turn sharply at right angles, and 
find yourself in the cosiest little cove im- 
aginable. 

Smuggling flourished here as well as in 
Looe, and it is said that a certain notorious 


runner of illi O 58 re never known to 
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sleep under his own roof. He died, I believe, 
somewhere on the French coust, after an 
eventful career. 

But to return to our cruise. The crew 
having returned home invalided, the skipper 
made sundry attempts to round the Lizard 
alone; but the combined force of wind and 
wave proved too great for Frolie's tiny tonnage, 
and after a final attempt, in which, after 
twelve hours' hard beating, she just failed to 
open up the tantalising Lizard lights, hc 
regretfully decided to invest in something 
heavier and bigger. 

After a long und exciting search amongst 
the small eraft lying in the creeks around 
Plymouth, he fixed on Frolic the Second, a 
decked cutter of some two tons, and 
possessed of a most surprising beam. 

She was about 24 ft. over all," and 8 ft. 
3 in. in width, yet her speed was much 
above the average, owing to the spread of 
her mainsail and her beautifully clean 
“ entrance ” and “run.” 

Her little foc's'l was neatly fitted up with 
pitch-pine, varnished, and it contained two 
very comfortable bunks. The head-room 
was certainly limited, but if you sat on the 
bunk your head would clear the deck-beams 
with a couple of inches to spare ! 

A bulkhead, with folding doors, separated 
this from the main cabin, which was some 
nine feet by eight, and a little higher than 
the other by reason of a raised, and purtially 
sliding, hatch. This cabin was in its turn 
shut off from the tiny well by a vertical 
hatch, which slid in grooves, and which, when 
in place, was almost watertight. 

Taking her all in all, Frolic IT. was as 
staunch and seaworthy as any little boat you 
may find upon our coasts, and she subse- 
quently proved that our contidence was not 
misplaced, by sailing a thousand miles in 
eight days, crossing a corner of the Bay of 
Biscay, and struggling through the race of 
Ushant. 

If you ever contemplate the purchase of a 
boat, especially should she be decked, don’t 
be content with merely testing her powers of 
sailing. Take out her ballast, and examine 
her timbers, to see that none of them are 
strained or cracked. Get a bradawl, and 
bore tiny holes in places that look damp, 
especially along the garboards. 

You will thus ascertain whether any rotten 
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wood is hiding behind the beautiful surface 
of the new paint. Dry rot is often found in 
the planking of the cabin. Sce that her two 
sides are syinmetrical, for she may have been 
strained or squeezed between heavier boats. 
Look in the vicinity of her chain-plates, to 
see whether the st: iding rigging has dragged 
her timbers apart. 

Longitudinal cracks in spars may be 
ignored, unless very deep; but transverse 
ones must be regarded with suspicion. 
Especially distrust new paint, and cement 
fixed on her bottom. 

I picked up my little ship for some 202., 
and I certainly got my money's worth of 
pleasure and health and strength out of the 
investment. 

She was too big to manage single-handed 
at this time of year, and for so long a jour- 
ney, so I had to cast round me for a crew, 
and presently remembered an old sea- 
dog, to whom every inch of the coast was 
as familiar as the streets of his own native 
town. 

A telegram brought him down with com- 
mendable promptitude, and together we 
listened to the awful warnings of Plymouth 
pilots, who, as they averred, wouldn't do the 
trip for a“ hunder'd pound.“ 

I saw his keen eyes twinkle, for he knew 
as much of the Bristol Channel as any South 
Coast pilot afloat, yet he received their 
admonitions with an affectation of solemn 
apprehension which struck me as irresistibly 
comic, whilst it rather renssured me with a 
sense of confidence in his powers. 

Having shaken off these worthy folk, 
together with various longshoremen with 
“an eye to the job.“ we spread our big sails 
to the light wind blowing otf the shore, and 
took our first little cruise in deep water. 

With the evening came a sea mist anda 
calm, and through the night we floated 
dreamily upon an oily sea. on whose bosom 
not aripple stirred, whilst the silence was 
intense. 

Oh, the charm of a genuine cabin! No 
matter how cribbed and confined it may be, 
it inspires the owner with a joy which a 
prince in his palace might envy. 

As the skipper lay, cosily wrapped up, in 
his bunk, listening to the lapping of the 
water as it played around the bows, he 
became so swollen with pride that the cabin 


could scarce contain him. The flapping of 
the mainsail, the groaning and creaking of 
the spars, and the solid substantiality of the 
little ship seemed such a contrast to the 
crank little craft in which he had commenced 
his voyage. 

After n bit. lulled by the lapping of the 
water and the gentle rocking, he was just 
sinking into the land of dreams, when he 
became aware of a curious impression which 
was half a vibration and half an audible 
humming. The whole cabin seemed to be 
pervaded by it. and when he roused himself, 
and placed an ear against the bulkhead, the 
wood sang like a telegruph-post in a wind. 
He thought of cod-sounds and other deep- 
sea phenomena, and, opening the cabin door, 
invoked the mate, who was pensively smokin:: 
a ten-horse-power cheroot, whilst the tiller 
swung idly to and fro. 

But nothing was audible in the outer nir, 
and the fog was too dense for extended 
vision. 

Then the vibration of the hull became 
sufficiently pronounced to be appreciated by 
the mate, and a loud swishing sound grew in 
force till it passed— going apparently at a 
most tremendous pace— at some distance on 
the starboard beam. 

We were discussing the phenomenon, when 
the mate suddenly cried, * Look out, sir!“ 
and forth from the gloom came a dark wall 
of water, showing white, where a foaming 
crest broke at intervals. The little ship was 
thrown almost on to her beam-ends, and 
bucketfuls of water poured over the coaming 
into her well. Another, and yet another 
followed, and for the space of half a 
minute our peaceful ocean was converted 
into a veritable storm of waves. Then tran- 
quillity reasserted itself, and the remainder ot 
the night had no more surprises in store for 
us. 
We learnt later on that a despatch-bont 
had raced into Plymouth on some secret 
service, proceeding at full speed through the 
fog and night, and having carried no lights, 
and being painted grey, she might have been 
quite close to us without our being able to 
perceive her. The displacement wave of 
these thirty-knot boats must be seen to be 
realised, and we were doubtless lying in her 
course. 

(To be continued.) 
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* T say, Blakey, do you know what day next 
Tuesday week is?“ 

* Tuesday, of course, you blithering idiot. 
What other day could it be? You wouldn't 
have it Wednesday or Friday, would you ? "' 

"No, no. I mean what day of the 
month ?”’ 

"Oh, why don't you say what you mean, 
then. No, I don’t know.” 

^ Vell, it's the 5th of November. A day 
that ‘should never be forgot,’ as I was told in 
my youth." 

"You seem tə have profited by your 
instruction, since you ave remembered it 
this time. But what are you driving at?" 
said Trevor, as he paused t» allow Blakey to 
mount the stile that divided the football 
fielt from the lane leading to the Marston 
Schoolhouse. 

* Well, how would it be if we gave the 
fellows a treat that night, and had a guy?“ 

“And a whopping from the Head next 
morning, ch?” 

„That doesn't follow.“ 


THE GUY THAT DIDN'T BURN. 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


„It probably would in this case.“ 

“Not if matters went right," replied 
Blakey. I've been planning it all out, but 
I can’t work it by myself.” 

„Well, let's hear what you propose, and if 
there's anything in it I'm game to back you 
up." said Trevor. And as the two boys 
made their way to the Schoolhouse, Blakey 
expounded his plan. 

Blakey, it must be stated, was a weekly 
boarder, his father being chaplain to the 
large convict prison of Penstone, some four 
miles distant, so that he returned home each 
week-end till the Monday morning. As they 
entered the yard, Trevor said — 

„Mou seem to have got the whole thing 
pretty pat, Blakey.” 

„Rather. It's just in this way that I and 
Kitchener are such successes— we never act 
till we've got everything ready. All I shall 
have to get is an old coat, and I can manage 
that. The bags and the hat we'll get otf that 
scarecrow in Wormald field. You know it?” 

" Yes; but we must get them soon and 


hang them somewhere to dry, or they'd never 
burn." 

* Oh, I've thought of that too. You know 
that shed in the grass field where the young 
horses are? 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, we'd put them on the rafters there, 
and there's a lot of straw and hay there to 
stuff the guy with. It’s all as easy as winking. 
You and 1 could soon rig him up. We 
could slip out on a couple of evenings after 
preparation and before supper, and the 
thing’s done.”’ 

It sounds all right," said Trevor. But 
where are you going to have the bonfire ? ’’ 

* Ah, that's & point I am not quite clear 
&bout. You know we always have leave 
that night to let off fireworks in the yard, 
but whether the Head would stand a bonfire 
as well, I don't know." 

* Very doubtful, I should say." 

"Let's risk it. He can't kill us, and we 
should have a ripping time," said Blakey. 

„There's one thing— we might have it 
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behind the fives court. The walls are high 
and it couldn’t be seen from the house, and 
even if there was un extra glare it would be 
put down to the fireworks. What do you 
say?” 

* The very thing," replied Blakey. “We'd 
get the holes for the posts of the gallows 
made during the day, and then when it got 
dark we could fix it up, and you and I could 
carry the guy and one of our soiled linen- 
bags full of straw and shavings from the 
shed, and the whole thing would be in full 
blaze before a soul knew we were dreaming 
of such a thing.” 

* Yes; we'll work it that way. But, mind 
and keep it dark. We'll only tell the fellows 
there's to be something extra on that night, 
and that they are to get no end of squibs and 
crackers. They'll never twig what it is, and 
only be the more keen." 

The intervening days quickly went by, but 
not so quickly that the Fifth did not find 
Blakey and Trevor fully prepared. The 
former had returned on the Monday morning 
with an old dust coat tightly wrapped up in 
his bag, and the scarecrow in Wormald 
field had been denuded of his ragged nether 
garment and hat, and wagged his straw legs 
and head uncovered to the breeze. 

By supper-time on Monday night the boys 
hal tinished their task, and a very imposing 
guy, complete with a horribly ugly mask, was 
reposing beneath the manger in the shed, 
while Trevor's linen-bag, filled to bursting 
with dry hay and shavings, which the boys 
had managed to convey in their pockets from 
time to time to the hiding-place, acted as 
a pillow for the guy's head. The rest of 
the school was on the qui vive for what was 
coming. Some had been speculating on a 
guv, but no one knew anything for certain. 
All they had been told was that they were 
to bring as many fireworks as they could beg, 
borrow, or buy, und be ready by eight o'clock. 
There was no preparation that night, as the 
usual leave for fireworks had been granted. 

Tea was over, and the boys were lounging 
round the fireplaces in the Hall, when 
Stanton, a junior, said — 

* Did you hear the gun this afternoon ? "' 

"Gun! Nonsense!” replied Ford. It 
was only & cracker one of the chaws was 
letting off in the village.“ 

* Rot! It was much too loud. It was the 
gun at the prison. I'll bet you what you 
like one of the convicts is out. I know that 
gun.“ 

" P'raps you will some day, when you're 
safely locked up inside," said Talbot; “ but 
at present you have escaped your deserts and 
are still at large.“ 

„Oh, you think yourself jolly clever, no 
doubt.“ replied Stanton; “but here comes 
old Bleak, let’s ask him," as the butler 
entered the Hall.—'*I say, Bleak, was that 
the gun at the prison which went off about 
half-past four this afternoon ? ” 

" Yes, gents; you're quite right. The 
cobbler's just been in and brought the news 
that a convict’s got loose. They're after 
5 now, but, so far, they haven't u trace of 

im." 

„There you are, Talbot!“ chirped Stanton. 
„Who was right, en?“ 

"A beastly fluke, that's all; so you 
needn't be cocky about it"; and Talbot 
gauntered away, meeting Trevor and Blakey 
just outside. “Where are you fellows off 
to ? ” he asked. 

Never you mind. You go and get your 
fireworks ready for eight o'clock." 

All right. Keep it dark if you like. 
Curiosity won't kil me. I don't suppose 
you ve got much up your sleeves." 

" You wait and see," and the two boys, 
snatching up their caps, dashed off into the 
darkness. 

"Everything'8 going splendidly, isn't it 
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Trevor? " said Blakey as they hurried on. 
“We shall get the guy fixed up and alight 
by the time the fellows come out. They will 
be astonished.” 

„Rather. I'll carry him if you'll bring 
the bontire, and we can change half way." 
The boys had now reached the shed, the 
interior of which was dimly visible in the 
light of a young moon. 

Trevor made his way to the manger and 
stooped down for his burden. Why, 
Blakey, it's gone!" he exclaimed, springing 
up. Who's bagged it?" A faint noise be- 
hind the boys caused them to turn their 
heads, when they became transfixed with 
fright and horror, for, coming towards them 
out of the dark shadows of the corner of the 
shed, was the guy they had so carefully 
stuffed with straw and rubbish. There it was 
in every detail -hat, mask, coat, trousers, 
the identical materials they had used, slowly 
making its way towards them; und as it 
emerged into the dim twilight it raised its 
arms and uttered a hollow groan. This 
proved too much for the boys; a terrible fear 
seized them both, and with a shriek of 
terror they dashed out of the shed, nor did 
they stop until they were in the school yard. 

" Oh, Trevor!“ 

"Oh, Blakey!" They gasped together. 
“ What can it have been?“ 

„ don't know. It was alive." 

“Yes; but how did it get so? 
guy 9 77 

“ Rather. But no more of these games 
for me. It's been & lesson not to have any- 
thing further to do with things of that kind. 
I might have known as much after reading 
ebout that German chap, Frank something 
or other, who made a monster that worried 
him a good deal.” 

“Yes; but this was only a guy. Did you 
see if he came after us? I forgot to look." 

“I should think he did. It was that that 
made me run." 

"Surely he won't come here?" said 
Blakey, looking round nervously. ‘No, I 
should think not. He went off across the 
field away from the school." 

„That's a mercy. But what are we to do 
about the fellows? We shall get awfully 
chaffed if they hear of it." 

" But they need not. Let's treat the 
matter as if it were u sell, and when they 
ask us what we have to show them, tell 
them squibs and crackers. "They'll fancy 
we'ye been rotting them.” 

* I suppose that will be best. 
they're coming out now." 

The two battled plotters joined the boys 
who were pouring out of the Schoolhouse, 
and had to stand a regular fusillade of 
questions as to the surprise promised them, 
which they parried as best they could. 
They had a warm time of it at first, but the 
excitement of the fireworks relieved them in 
& measure, and their unfulfilled promises 
were forgotten.” 

The fun was at its height when a party of 
men, consisting of warderg and others, ap- 
peared in the yard carrying a hurdle, upon 
which lay the figure of a man. 

“Tsay, young gentlemen, can we take this 
man into one of your rooms; he's broken his 
leg and ought to be seen by the doctor before 
we go farther,” asked one of the warders. 

“Why, of course you can," said Trevor, 
coming up at the moment. Bring him 
along here into the Hall, and I'll tell the 
Head.” 

The squibs, crackers, roman candles, and 
wheels were neglected before this new 
excitement, and darkness succeeded the 
showers of sparks and trails of fire which 
had been lighting up the air. The boys 
crowded round the cavalcade. “ Whois he?“ 
“ How did he do it?” „Where did you find 
him ?" were a few only of the questions 


It was our 


Come along, 
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which met the ears of the bearers, and which 
one of the warders answered shortly with. 
He's the convict what got away this after- 
noon, but this evening he almost ran into 
the arms of me and my mate before he saw 
us, and when he did, he turned sharp, tried 
to jump the hedge, slipped, fell, and broke 
his leg; so we nabbed him comfortably, and 
now he'll be quite safe for six weeks, at any 
rate." 

By this time they had reached the Hall, 
where the gas was turned up and the Head- 
master, accompanied by Trevor, was entering 
from the house by the other door. 

Blakey sidled up to the latter as he came 
down the room. "Its the guy!" he 
whispered. 

“Rot!” said Trevor. 

* It is, I tell vou. He's got my coat on now." 

“Yes! You're right," replied Trevor, as 
hesaw the victim. * Better not say anything 
about that, though, I think." 

“ No ; keep it dark." And so they did for 
atime, but next day the convict's discarded 
suit was found in the shed, and Blakey's father, 
the chaplain of the prison, recognised the 
cont the man was wearing as an old one 
which had belonged to his son, and, seeing 
that nothing was to be gained by conceal- 
ment, the man confessed how he had 
stumbled upon the shed in his effort to 
escape, and, entering it, had found the guy, 
which gave him the opportunity of exchangr- 
ing his distinctive prison garb for clothes 
which, at any rate, were not so likely to 
attract attention; and so the story grudu— 
ally pieced itself together and got wind, and 
it was many a long day before it was rufe 
toask cither Trevor or Blukey about the guy 
that didn't burn. 


— . 


THE CABBAGE. 


By C. E. JOHNSTONE, B. A. 


[/n the course of a Lecture on Hygiene, delivered at 
Lambeth Palace, Dr. A. T Schofield, whe ts not unknown 
fo ** BOD” readers, pointed out that the boda ts entirely 
dependent upon food; and he summed thts up in the 
remark: " [n fact, he cabbage is at the bottom of it all] 


** think your body very much alive, 
While it's all the time a victim to decay ; 

And it's all that we can manage to contrive 

To keep ourselves from wasting quite away, 
Your heart is busy working as a pump, 

That the ichor through your body may be whirled ; 
But the cabbage sits scdntely on its stump, 

And accumulates the force that moves the world, 


At games you think you're pretty hard to beat, 
When you gaily carry off the final ties: 
And vou may be fairly nimble on your feet, 
But the cabbage all the time deserves the prize. 
You may fancy you can warble like a bird, 
In an Adelina Patti sort of style; 
It was not your rich soprano that you heard, 
But the cabbage that was singing all tlie while. 


You couldn't keep life going for an hour, 
You couldn't hunt or shoot, or run or walk, 
I the cabbage didn't sit and gather power 
In its humble and unenterprising stalk. 
It's the dynamo of Science nnd of Art, 
It's the spring that works the figures great und 
small ; 
Then here's one hearty toast, before we part, 
To the cabbage at the bottom of it alll 
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TOPIC I1.—"'' HATS.” 


common or ordinary hat, on first impres- 
sions, will not lead & casual observer to 
imagine the many hidden treasures to be 
deduced from an intelligent observation of 
its history and surroundings; ample dis- 
cussion of the subject, however, will, we 
venture to think, fully repay the labour 
bestowed upon it. 

To the least intelligent, it is well known 
how the hat varies in its condition, shape, and 
colour through the pages of history—the 
tall hat, the short hat, the flat hat, the round 
hat, the square hat, the black hat, and the 
white hat ; and, selecting the last first, what 
will the student find upon a conscientious 
examination of its environment ? 

This is no new subject, for it is on record 
that even in very early times attempts at 
further knowledge were essayed by theprimi- 
tive inquirers after truth. 

It comes down to us through the days of 
darkness and ignorance, that Delvers for 
Wisdom yearned to know the reason of a 
white hat becoming the headgear of a 
miller—in other words.“ Why did the miller 


wear & white hat ?" Of course, in these days 
of advancement, we are fortunately possessed 
of the true solution of this problem— but are 
we quite sure that this solution is as fully 
and truthfully carriedto its conclusion as the 
subject deserves ? 

To our less fortunate predecessors, it may 
have been sufficient to know that the miller 
in question, in the as- 
sumption of a white hat, 
desired warmth for his 
head or cranium. But 
surely students of the 
present day should seek 
further, and, by applying 
the knowledge possessed, 
endeavour to arrive at 
the underlying causes of 
the miller’s motives. It 
is, indeed, possible that 
the lack of warmth 
complained of by the 
miller is accounted for 
by the fact of his being 
the victim of a defective 
covering upon his 
cranium, or, perhaps, an 
absence of it altogether. 

If this conjecture 
should prove correct, we 
have laid open a very 
probable cause of the 
miller’s adoption of a 
white hat—namely, a 
bald head ! 

Now to those dili- 
gently disposed and 
whose desire it is to 
reach the roots of the 
matter, it is self-evident 
the subject presents very 
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non-apparent, are strongly and forcibly exist- 
ent. To take an instance or two: we would 
refer to square roots and cube roots, in con- 
nection with which trouble has often arisen 
to those by whom a desire has been expressed 
that they were as non-existent as they are 
invisible. 

But to return to our discussion of the hat 
—are we not justified in coming to the con- 
clusion that, though it is at all times very 
apparent, it ought to be non-existent? Are 
we not satisfied that its existence is & super- 
fluity and an unmitigated nuisance? Let 
us inquire. 

What man or boy can contemplate his tall 
silk hat without feelings akin to desperation ? 
Is it not admitted that it will on all possible 
occasions rub itself the wrong way, and is it 
not a certainty that with sufficient time and 
opportunity it will assuredly succeed in 
getting itself sat upon? When we see around 
us human beings, day after day, pursuing 
their common task, unbehatted (instances of 
which may be observed in and about places 
such as the Blue Coat School, Stock 
Exchange, etc.), and recognise in them in- 
dividuals of a hearty, happy, and even 
hilarious disposition notwithstanding, are 
we not impelled to cry to the hat “ Cui 
bono?“ 

It must necessarily follow from the fore- 
going that hats were not originally intended 
to impart warmth to the wearer or his 
head ; rather is the theory we now propound 
more worthy of acceptance. 

The well-known phrase, Mad as a hatter,’’ 
is familiar to the most ignorant person; is it 
not therefore more than probable that the 
conception of a hat originated in the brain, 
or brain space, of a harmless man named 
“ Hatter”? Is it outside the range of 
practical possibilities that some second harm- 


considerable difficulties == — 


at the outset; for who 
has ever heard of a bald 
head sustaining roots? 
It has none. 

Referring for the moment to roots, it does 
not follow, in all instances, that where roots 
are not self-apparent, they are necessarily 
non-existent. This is a fact that cannot 
be put too plainly, or emphasised too strongly 
to the student of trivialthings. It is now, 
happily, a recognised fact that there are 


several descriptions of roots which, though i 


Primitive Inquirers after Wisdcm. 


less one, in order to please or toady to 
"Hatter," took to wearing his abominable 
invention? If he did, would it not naturally 
follow that his neighbours would call him 
“ Mad as Hatter ? ” 

If this is so far conceded, nothing results 
more reasonably than that other harmless 
persons, — being, creatures of imitation, 
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foolishly adopted a 
fashion of covering up 
their heads with things 
called ** hats,“ so named, 
perhaps, to perpetuate 
the memory of the in- 
famous and notorious 
* Hatter.” 

Things more improb- 
able have happened— 
and, in passing, we may 
observe the curious co- 
incidence of  * Rats" 
rhyming with “ Hats,” 
though any such expres- 
sion as “ Rats!” will 
presumably not occur to 
the student on perusing 
the foregoing theory. 

Before finally dispos- , 
ing of the subject before — m]  ———— ‘ 
us, we are desirous to 
discover, if possible, a 
favourable aspect. 


An Injured One. 
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The Harmless and (Ab)original Hatter. 


Apart, then, from the origin of the “ hat ” 
and its uselessness, it will occur to our readers 
that some form of usefulness, after all, may 
perhaps justify its existence. 

We will investigate. There is a game or 
pastime of very ancient origin, occasionally 
even at the present day known to youths of 
more or less buoyant temperament. The 
outlines of its procedure are as follows : 

A company of boys, numbering perhaps 
half à dozen, deposit their several hats or 
headgear at the base of a wall in as busy a 
thoroughfare as they can select, causing 
thereby the greatest amount of irritation to 
passers-by, with the smallest amount of 
effort. One of the half-dozen is then 
deputed to use his skill in throwing a ball, 
stone, or other missile into one of the hats. 
The owner of the hat into which the ball, 
stone, or other missile falls, must, without 
delay, gather up from his hat such ball, 
stone, or other missile, and, with all the 
force in his power, hurl it directly at the 
original thrower. If the missile reaches its 
mark, to the delight of the other players, 
the injured one is condemned to certain dire 
penalties. 

= The gume or pastime then proceeds on mn TA 
Unbehatted but Hearty. the same lines, without variation, until all, eg Féelings ‘of Desperation. 
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the players are sufficiently maimed by the 
ball, stone, or other missile, or until it is 
prematurely interrupted by some ill-graine:l 
person, such as a passing policeman. 

It may thus be conceded by some that, 
by the ingenuity of the human race, a use 
at all events has been created for the 
invention of the harmless Hatter. 
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While much remains unwritten, sufficient 
indication has been offered of the unlimited 
scope that reveals itself to those students 
diligently disposed, and of the vast possi- 
bilities of further research that lie before the 
patient observers of a most interesting ard 
varied topic. 


THE CROWNS OF ENGLAND, AND KING ALFRED. 


Bv SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


ITH many boys the chief attribute of a 
king is, I suppose, his crown. In 
their minds, it takes a more prominent place 
than either his throne, his sceptre, the orb, or 
his robes, in fact it is the crown that makes 
the king. And this being so, it may interest 
some “ B.O.P.” readers at the present time, 
when, after so many ye&rs, we once more 
have a King to reign over us, to glance at 
the crowns of England. 

It is & mistake to talk of the crown of 
England as though there were only one, and 
that one handed down from sovereign to 
sovereign, as the sceptre and orb are, for cach 
monarch has his own crown or crowns much 
in the same way as he has his own hat, and 
when we come to think of it this must be 
80, for the heads of our sovereigns caunot all 
have been of exactly the sauie size and shape, 
so that the crown of one might slip over the 
ears of his successor and bonnet him (& mosi 
undignified position for a king), or it might 
be many sizes too small, and only rest on the 
top of his head like the apple on the head of 
William Tell’s son, which would afford an 
equally ludicrous spectacle. And it is partly 
for this reason, and partly because there is a 
fashion in crowns as in most other things, 
that the crowns of England, from the earliest 
times, show such a diversity of appearance. 

But their design is a subject upon which we 
have more pictorial illustration than almost 
any other, from thecoinsof the particular reign, 
the Great Scals, the tapestries, illuminations, 
pictures, tombs and monuments, so that we 
have no difficulty in saying what the crown 
of any monarch was like. Under these 
circumstances it seems hardly worth while 
going through what is open to any casual 
inquirer, but a few particulars and incidents 
respecting some of them may not be out of 

lace. 

The first of the English crowns of which we 
have any very definite or interesting record 
is that of Alfred the Great, and Alfred was 
the first of our kings who, as far as we can 
judge, was crowned, for in all previous 
instances we only hear of “election and 
consecration,” but never of ** coronation,” as 
in his case, and afterwards. In the inventory 
of the regalia, which was removed from 
Westminster Abbey to the Tower when 
Henry viu. laid a heavy hand on the religious 
houses, it is described as of “ ould wyerworke 


sett with slight stones and two little bells." 
The little bells sound curious, but that is no 
reason why they were not used in the decora- 
tion, and, to my mind, there is further 
evidence in their favour to be found in the 
costume of the Court Jester. This official 
was part and parcel of the court, and used to 
parody and burlesque the monarch for the 
amusement of him and those about him ; his 
staff with the bladder attached was a mockery 
of the sceptre, and in many instances we find 
his long-eared headdress terminating in little 
bells. Might not these have becn suggested 
by those on the crown of King Alfred —the 
crown of England for many centuries ? 

This crown, or Edward the Confessor’s 
crown, by which name it came to be known 
through that monarch having come into 
possession of it by descent, depositing it with 
the Abbot and monks of Westminster for 
safe-keeping, was the one with which most 
of the kings of England were crowned down 
to the time of the Restoration, when it was 
no longer available, seeing that during the 
Protectorship, on August 9, 1649, the regalia 
was ordered to be handed over “to the 
Trustees for the sale of the goods of the late 
king, who are to cause the same to be totally 
broken, and that they melt down all the gold 
and silver, and sell the jewels to the best ad- 
vantage of the Commonwealth, and to take 
the like care of them that are in the Tower“; 
and in an inventory made at the time King 
Alfred's crown is stated to weigh 79] oz., 
and with gold at 31. an ounce to be worth 
2481. 10s. So that, among many other 
vandalisms, we have to thank Cromwell for 
destroying the first crown of England. 

But while King Alfred's crown was in 
existence, the Kings of England had other 
crowns, workaday crowns, for they wore 
them far more often than is the custom in 
later times, and 793 oz. would have been a 
crushing weight to carry about on one's head 
during the long pageants and ceremonials of 
the period. Edward 1. is reported to have 
made a joke about his crown, when he re- 
fused to follow the custom of wearing it on 
solemn feastdays, saying “that crowns do 
rather onerate than honour princes.” I 
wonder if his jester put him up to the joke! 

Concerning the workaday crowns there are 
a few incidents worthy of note. Edward 111. 
pledged his crown to the merchants of 


Flanders to defray his expenses in the 
French wars; he was in the habit of thus 
“raising the wind,’’ and on one occasion the 
Bishop of Treves is stated to have lent him 
25,000 florins on it. Henry v., too, pledged 
a crown of Richard n. with the Abbot of 
Westminster. The famous Harry crown 
also “went up the spout,” but in bits, it 
being broken up and the jewels pledged to 
different parties. 

In the reign of Henry vi. the crown grew 
far more like what we now regard as the 
crown of England, the circuit being arched 
over by golden bands set with jewels, and 
somewhat depressed at their point of inter- 
section. Richard 11I.'s crown on his death 
on Bosworth Field (as all boys should know) 
was found by Sir Reginald Bray in a haw- 
thorn-bush, and being taken by him to Lord 
Stanley he placed it on the head of his son- 
in-law, proclaiming him Henry vn. It was 
this incident which gave rise to the proverb, 
“Cleave to the crown though it hang on a 
bush.” At George m1.’s coronation, when he 
was walking with the crown on his head, 
the great diamond in the upper portion 
broke from its setting and fell, and the 
finding of it again caused considerable 
trouble. 

The Restoration forms an epoch in the 
regalia of England, for, as I have already 
stated, Cromwell made away with our first 
English crown, and with it all the rest of 
the regalia, so that when Charles 11. came to 
“ enjoy his own again he had to get an en- 
tirely new rig-out, and from all aecounts he 
did himself well, considering his bill for tbe 
same came to 31,978/. 9s. 11d. The master 
of the jewel-house had orders to provide 
inter alia two crowns set with precious 
stones, one to be called St. Edward's Crown, 
with which the king was to be crowned 
(evidently after Edward the Confessor’s 
crown), and the other to be put on before the 
king returned to Westminster Hall for the 
banquet; one jewel alone in one of the crowns 
was valued at 10,0007. These crowns under- 
went considerable alteration or actual recon- 
struction at the coronations of our subsequent 
rulers. George 1v.'8 crown was made by 
Rundell & Bridge in 1821, and was valued 
nt 150,0007, while the expenses on it 
amounted to 60,000/. more. Queen Victoria's 
crown was made by the same jewellers, and 
weighed 39 oz. It contains, among the other 
jewels, the famous ruby said to have been 
given to Edward Prince of Wales, son of 
Edward rr, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, 
and also a sapphire reported to have come out 
of the ring of Edward the Confessor, the 
possession of which was thought to give the 
power of blessing cramp rings, or rings which 
warded off the cramp from those who wore 
them. The religious ceremony of blessing 
these rings on Good Friday was an im- 
portant one in the olden time, and had a 
ritual of its own. It was practised by 
monarchs down to Edward v1., and the cere- 
monial ended with the prayer "that the 
ring might restore contracted nerves."  'The 
jewels in the Imperial crown are as follows: 
] large ruby, 1 large sapphire, 16 sapphires, 
11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1,368 brilliants, 1,273 
rose diamonds, 147 sable diamonds, 4 drop 
pearls, 273 pearls. 

The crown of England, in contradistinction 
to the Imperial crown, is for minor State 
occasions, and has few jewels. The velvet 
cap turned up with ermine, which is seen in 
hoth these crowns, was first introduced bv 
Henry viu. For the coming coronation 
there will most probably be new crowns 
made from the old ones, and certainly therc 
will have to be one for the Queen Consort 
Alexandra, but what their exact form or 
description will be it is at present premature 
to guess. 
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(New SERIES.) 


OUR 


PART I.— EXCHANGE STRATEGY.— THE SLIP 
EXCHANGE. 


form of exchange which we shall show 


Í in this our first article in the new® 


volume, is the Slip Exchange. Place the 
men in order for playing over the appended 
game, which conveniently illustrates some 
simple instances. Notice that the le:t-hand 
figure represents the square you play from, 
the right-hand figure that which you play to. 
The word *to," as heretofore used, is now 
dispensed with and uaderstood. The letter- 
indicators opposite certain moves refer to the 
explanatory notes. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GAME No. 6. 


11-15 22-18 2— 7  18— 6 
28.18 4— 8 22—17 10—15 
8—11 25—22 7-10  18— 9 
27—23 8—11 17—13 5—14 
11—16 (a) 29-25 10—19 28—24 
18—11 10—14 26—22 (c) 1—10 
16—20 19—15 19—26  82—928() 
24—19 — 8— 8 80—23 14—18 


7—16 (b) 31—27 6—10(d)White wins 


(a) This “slip " sacrifice leads to a “slip 
exchange" upon Black's next move. This 
method of opening the game is termed the 
* Slip-Cross ’’ opening, and will be dealt with 
in the section on the scientific openings. 

(b) This completes the exchange, and 
Black recovers his piece perforce. 

(c) A "slip" move, which, after the ex- 
change, forces Black to make a sacrifice in 
return. 

(d) A "slip" sacrifice, which, with his 
subsequent move (10—165) gives Black n 
choice of takes in the recovery of his piece. 
But notice that better play than 6—10 is 
thus: 11—15, 18—4, 14—17, 21—14, 9—18, 
23—14 (or 22—15, it matters not which), and 
Black wins by playing 6—9. A pretty coup 
equalising the ending. 

(e) A pretty piece of finessing, which com- 
pels Black to make a fatal sacrifice before 
he can move. White can now force a win. 

Place the following position as another 
instance of a simple slip exchange. Black 
men on 17, 18, King on 20. White man on 
16. King on 11. White to move and draw by 
a slip exchange. Thus: 11—15, 20—11, 
15—13, 11—15, 13—9. White draws. 

The following is a concealed instance of 
the same class of coup: 


Black to move and win. 


Black forces the exchange by: 13-—17, 
14 21, 23—27, 32—28 ; Black now “ slips " 
39 —26, 21—30, 26 —10 and wins. 

Another instance. Place Black men on 7, 
13, 15, 21. White men on 25, 30, 31, 32. 
White wins by 30—26, 21—30, 31—27, 
30 - 23, 27— 2. The student will notice that 
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at Black's first move (21—30) he must stop 
to crown his man, and this move is thus 
completed. He cannot proceed to take the 
other piece en prise until his next move. 

Now notice thefollowing concealed instance 
of the same coup : 


BLACK 


em n” 


White to move and win by the slip ex- 
change. 

Thus: 26—22, 19—28, 30—26, 21— 30, 
14—9, 30—23, 9—2, 18-25, 27—4, and 


. White must ultimately win. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No 601. 
By H. BAUERREIss, 


| BLACK. | 


a b e d e f g R 


| WHITE. | 84-9—17 pieces, 
White to play and mate in thrae (3) moves. 

There is a problem by R. Weinheimer, in 
which Black, by defending himself, occupies 
a square, which enables White to sacrifice 
his Kt, and then give mate in two moves 
with Q and P. It has 17 pieces, thus: 
White, K—K B2; Q—Q Kt 5; B—Q2; Kt 
—Q7; Ps—Q R 6Q3, K B3 and K Kt 6. 
Black, K—Q 5; R—Q R 5; Bs- Q R 4 and 
Kt 8; PS—QR2,QKt 7. B 5, K B 3 
and K Kt 2. In 4 moves. The K moves to 
K sq. to defend the B, threatening to move 
the Q or Kt to Q B 5, or K to K 2, therefore 
Black moves the B to Kt 3. White's second 
move is Kt takes P, and if P takes Kt or R to 
R4. then Q to Q 7, check. Should Black 
give check on his first move, then 2, K takes 
B, P to B 6, ch. 3, K to K 2, and 4, Q mates. 
The second move Kt to B 5 occurs when K 
takes P; and K to K 2 follows after P to B 6. 
P to B 4 produces 2, Q to K 5, ch.; 3, 
Kt to B 5, ch., and 4, Q takes K B 1, mate. 
B to R 2 allows the Q to move to Q B5,K B5 
and K 4; and R to Kt 4 brings the Q to 
Q B 3. 

F. Schrüfer has a four-mover which would 
be a three-mover if there were no R at Kt 8, 
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thus: White, K—K R 5; Rs—Q Ki 5 and 
QB3; B—QKtsq.; Kt-K B5; P—K B6 
and K Kt 2. Black. K—K B 5; B-Q 3; 
Ps-QR6,Q2, K 4,5 and 6. The R makes 
room for the B by moving to Kt 2, threatening 
check, followed by the other R to K B 3. If 
P takes R, then 2, R takes P, and 3, R checks, 
with 4, B to R 2 or P to Kt 3 mate. Equally 
beautiful, by the same author, is this three- 
mover: White, K—K B7; Q—K Kt 2; R 
Q B 2; Kts—K B 4 and K Kt 6; Ps—K 5 
and K B2. Black, K—Q 5; R—QR 4; Kt 
—QB8; Ps—Q R 3,Q 3 and K 3. After 
Kt—R 4, Black can reply R or K takes P. or 
Kt to Q 6, or P to Q 4, and there follow Q to 
K 4 or Kt 7, ch., or Kt or K takes P, etc. 

A neat position, by J. Ernst, is this three- 
mover: White, K—K R 4; Q—Q7; B—K 
B8; Kts-Q 4 and K 4. Black, K-K 4; 
Bs—Q Kt 7 and K B 8; Kts—K sq. and K 
R 6; Ps—Q B 5 and K Kt 7. It begins with 
Kt—Q 3. 

Solution of No. 603.— 1, B—B 8, PxP 
(or a). 2, Kt.— K 7, K— 5. 3, Kt—B 5, ch., 
K— 4. 4, Kt—B 6, ch., and 5, Kt or B 
mates. (a) P—R 4. 2, Kt—Kt 7. 8, Kt— B 5, 
ch. 4, K—Kt 6, K—K 8. 5, Kt—B 5, 
mate. These three mates are as pure as they 
can be, and prove the delightful movements 
ofthe Kts. Möller plays the Q to Q B 7, and 
then to Q 6, 7 or 8, or the P to Kt 3. Fusz 
begins with B to Q 5. Nemo plays the top 
Kt to K 5; and Kóhnlein moves the Q R to 
Kt 2. Taking the R is followed by K to Kt 
6 or B 7, and then the R mates. Try to find 
the use of every Pawn. In the above four- 
mover the P at Kt 6 blocks the P, and thus 
compels Black to move. Such niceties, like 
the pure mates, and the double actions, are 
the charms in problems, as the colours are 
in flowers and pictures, and the numbers in 
magic figures. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwEexTy-THrRD ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from last volume.) 


Football. 


Ib this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the extent 
of Une Guinea for the best descriptioti of a football 
match. Here is our Award : 


Price—One Guinea, 


WILLIAM ERNEST TAYLOR (aged 16), Mount Ambrose, 
Redrath, Cornwall. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names stand in order of merit.) 
Harry Cecil Swindells, Burnthorpe, Fairfie'd, near 


Manchester; Richard James Delf, 101 City Road, 
Lakenhaw, Norwich; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon 


. Street, Leicester: Herbert Howard, 51 Mount Roel, 


, Vulcan Road, Leicester; Andrew Connal, 6 Edelweiss 
Terrace, Glasgow ; John Percy Cox, 46 lam Street, 
Roath, Cardiff ; George Hails, 146 Grey Street, North 


Shields; Charles E. Kelly, Tritonville Cottage, Sandy- 


mount, Dublin; William John Leech, 4 Hamilton 
Street, Donore Avenue, S. C. Road, Dublin; Leslie 
Custance, Park Road, Cowes, Isle of Wight; Joseph 
Furnival Bebbington, 3 Berne Grove, Pinderfields 
Road, Wakefield, Yorkshire ; Joseph Kenny, 47 Beak 
Road, Old Ford, North Bow, London ; Frederick Joho 
Winstone, 3283 Chester Street, Cirencester, Glos ; 
Norman D. Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff. 4th Line, N. 46, 
Loig. 37, St. Petersburg, Russia; William John Allan, 
29 Cliapel Place, Erskine Street, Liverpool : F. Baron, 
33 New Camp Road, Leeds; Leslie C. B. Died, 34 St 
Augustine Road, Bedford ; Gordon Howell Ward, King 
Street, Wimborne, Dorset; Daniel Oswald Oliver 
D'Ziwa, 24 Barber Street, Colombo, Ceylon; Joseph 
W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby: John A. Rose, 
The Gubles Burstow, Horley, Surrey; William T. 
Golwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne: Albert 8. 
Williams, 54 Bridge Street, Burdett Road, Bow, k.: 
Ernest Douglas Cather, 30 Strada Nuova, Sliema, 
Malta: William John Frank Drake, 5 Wrigglesworth 
Street, New Cross, K. H.: William Brooker, 220 Brighton 
Road, South Croydon, Surrey; W. M. Douglas, c/o 
William Watson & Co., Bombay ; Archibald M. Halden, 
134 Onslow Drive, Denni«town, Glasgow; George 
Edward Russell Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf 
Drive, Pontefract, Yorks: Allan C. Ross, 295 Metcalfe 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Caimdn : George James Eudae 
cott, 32 Parr Street, Newtown, Exeter. 
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DIVERS AND DIVING. 


“ THERE lies at the bottom of the sea a wealth com- 
pared with which the fortunes of our greatest. million- 
aires are infinitesimal.” The speaker was Mr. R. H. 
Davis, the manager of the famous submarine engineers, 
Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, and Company and he was tell- 
ing a Morning Leader representative something of 
the romance of a diver's life. 

* The greatest depth to which a diver has descended 
is 34 fathoms (204ft.)," he said, in reply to a question. 
* The feat was accomplished by James Hooper. who 
went down to the ship (ape Horn, sunk off Pichi- 
danque, South America. Two hundred and four feet 


does not sound a great deal after the absurd stories one 
reads of native divers who descend over 70 fathoms: 
but it means a pressure of about 88 lb. on every square 
inch of the body, and Hooper only remained at that 
depth for spella of twenty minutes," 

Almost, as remarkable was the work of Diver Angel 
Erostarbe, who rescued nearly 9,0007. worth of silver 
bars from the wrecx of the steamer Skyro, which 
struck on the Mexiddo reef near Cape Finisterre. The 
depth in which Erostarbe worked was never leas than 
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171 ft., and it frequently exceeded this. To get at the 
cabin containing the silver bars it was necessary to 
blow up the deck of the sunken ship with dynamite; 
and when the cabin was located dynamite had again to 
be used to effect an entrance, Theseexplosions caused 
the deck to collapse to within 1 in. of the cabin floor. 
It was into this narrow opening that Erostarbe crawled 
and dragged out the treasure. 

“Then there was Alexander Lambert,” Mr. Davis 
went on, " who recovered 70,0007. from the Spanish 
mail steamer Alphonso XII. She was wrecked off the 
(srand Canary in 30 fathoms of water. and the treasure 
on board, amounting to 100,0004.. was secured in a 
room under the third deck, and Lambert, with two 


Spanish Treasure ! 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper" by J. JELLICOE.) 


other divers, was engaged on the wreck for six 
months," 

When working at a great depth a diver does not stay 
below for mauy minutes. The enormous pressure upon 
tbe body is very exhausting. But a diver named 
Ridyard worked for four consecutive hours on the ship 
Hamilla Mitchell, which was lost off Shanghai with a 
cargo of 50,0007. in specie. The wreck had struck on a 
sunken rock and split amidships. aud it was some days 
before the diver discovered the treatzure- room. When 


at last he reached it he found the dollars lying in 
tumbled heaps, the worms having eaten the wood of 
the boxes. In the weird drawing entitled **Spanish 
Treasure" which Mr. Jellicoe has drawn for us on this 
page, he lets his imagination have full play. The shade 
of the old Spanish Rover who confronts the modern 
diver is very suggestive. 


* 
D sind 


BIRD PROTECTION. 

' THE Society for the Protection of Birds is this year 
offering two prizes—of 10/. and 51. respectively for 
papers on the best means of establishing a “Biri and 
Arbour Day" in Eugland. lu many of the United 


States schools Bird Days and Arbour Days have 
become a very popular institution, and have proved 
most successful in interesting teachers and soholars 
alike in birds and bird protecti on ; and the society's 
offer wil, it is hoped, elicit practical hints ag to the 
way in which the scheme may be introduced and 
worked ju English schools, Pupers are to be sent in 
not lateri than November 30, 1901 ; and all particulars 
may be obtained fo, the Hon. Secretary, Society for the 
Protection of Birds 3\Hanover Square, London, w. 
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Come in, come in, my good friend," said the priest. “If all 
s remains quiet, you can easily go on your way in an hour or 
* two. But if matters come to the head I expect, it may be 
! that I shall have succoured you as you have suc- 
| coured me." 

As J was but ill provided either to fight or fly, 
1 gladly accepted the shelter, and led the grey 
ass into the little courtyard. The massive 
door was closed behind us and fastened 
with bolts, and, as the windows of the 
lower part of the house all looked into 
the courtyard, the place was as 
strong as a small fortress. The 
old servant took the ass and 
tethered it in a corner, flinging 
an armful of forage before it, 
and the priest led me into the 

house. 
The old woman was in the hall, 


THE 
STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By Jonx FINNEMORE, 


Anthor of * The Red Men of the Dust," * The 
Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


and he took her aside and whispered a few 
words in her ear. She turned on her hee! 
and hurried away, and he came back to me. 
As he approached me he started suddenly, 
and fixed a keen look upon me. 

“Ah!” he said, in a low guttural tone, and smiled. 

For an instant I was puzzled; then I saw what he meant. I had taken 
off my hat on entering the house, and I was standing full in the sunlight. 
It was no longer possible to mistake me for a Spaniard. 

“You can trust me," said the old priest, stepping forward, his easy, 
fatherly tone exchanged for a stately and dignified politeness. “I am 
heart and soul for the good cause. You come from the English army?“ 

* I do," said I. 


(Tas rated by G. E. Ronzarsox.) 


CHAPTER VIIL —THE GUERILLAS. 


- ERE we are," said the latter, and I 
drew the donkey up before a 

tell square, stone house, standing 
guext the village chapel. An old man 
ce xe out at once and helped his master 
and an old woman peeped at the 


beste y fton-banded door which gave oe ae * And you are gathering information? 
admittance to a small courtyard. * A tremendous clatter „That is my mission, I returned. 


of musketry arose.” 
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* Is there anything in which I can assist 
you?” he asked. 

Could yeu put me somewhere to view 
skirmish you expect?“ said I. 

Easily,“ he replied, *and natural you 
will be interested in it.“ He begged me to 
follow him, 


the 


"But will you not take some refresh- 


ment?“ said he. 

“Look!” said T. He slowly climbed up 
behind me, and followed the direction of my 
outstretched finger. Flashes and twinkles 
of light marked the Course of the Spaniards 
along the hollow of a river a short distance 
eastwards. The point where we stood was 
nest in, or immediately near, 
the village, and only by our eyes could the 
marching troops be seen. The old priest 
nodded, as if he did not expect me to desert 
the roof now. 

* You will forgive me, 
you,” said he, and 
Stairs. 

When he had gone, I looked out again to 
find the position of the Partidas, 


perhaps, if I leave 
went slowly down the 


had vanished into a thick wood. Then 1 
turned my eyes to the There 


The upper part of the place becanie oddly 
silent and deserted. 
in, 


and everything fel] lifeless in an instant. 

I saw this state of 
through Aldea, and I was not long in con- 
necting it with the old woman who hobbled 
quietly along, Stopping every now and then 
to exchange a 


: the struggle 
I watched her with such 
closeness and interest that I had forgotten, 
of her errand, and was 
any French soldier when 
a drum beating to arms 
broke out at the southern end of the place. 

fierce blare of a bugle 
street, and out poured the 
a sharp, piping sound a 
my head, and a rattle of 
musketry was heard in the direction of the 
drum still beating its loud, stirring tattoo, 
The French troops ran Swiftly from here and 
and collected in an open space before 
the village inn, where the bugler stood in the 
i street puffing out his cheeks 
as he blew the signal to rally. This was 
directly beneath my eyes, and I watched the 
nimble blue figures flying from all parts, 
Some strappirg on ammunition-pouches, 
some buttoning coats, all demanding who 
and where were the enemy. 
command a tall 
Fave the order to load, 


The street bent round and disappeared to 
the south, and round this southern bend 
came running the picket dislodged from that 
approach to the place. But it was a retreat, 
not a flight, for the brave fellows, tive or six 
of them, reloaded as they ran, and wheeled 
about and fired upon their pursuers, These 
in my sight, and there seemed 
no reason why two of the picket should pitch 
forward of a sudden, one lying where he 
dropped, the other struggling to his feet, and 
Staggering u yard or two, to fall again. 
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The bugle rang out a 
the survivors ran at full 
body. Down where they were they could offer 
no effectual resistance, but only stand in the 
Way of their friends’ fire. 

And now, 
Partidas poured Into sight, 
formed in four lines across 


still sharper call, and 
Speed to their main 


sharp and shrill, newcomers at first 
suffered severely, receiving a furioug volley 
from the French before they had realised 
But still they 
a close, dark 
firing swiftly and doing much deadly 
damage to the French lines, for at so short 
& range it was scarcely possible that a shot 
should miss. 

I was now driven from my window by a 
couple of bullets which struck Within a few 
inches of me, and rebounded in flattened 
Stones. I crept out on ihe 
roof and crouched behind the 


Calm and clear rose the voice of the tall 
French Oflicer, and hi 
with perfect discipli 
ready soldiers, 
their volleys rolled with scarcely an interval. 
shouting Spaniards until 
the advance 
column, torn 
away time and again by that punishing clock- 
and wavered. 
ery of triumph, which 
assailing 
Which I knew no Spaniard alive could set up — 
and I wondered what 
these, and what brought them behind. One 
great voice, bellowing, came 
Open out in front, 
Say, and let 
reloading. Hold your 


I watched the Partidas, and saw the mass 
all working and Seething like a struggling 
then it opened, and out dashed a 
crew of Britons 
befor 
tremendous shout as they broke into view 
then ran forward in deadly silence, their 
before them. A big red-headed 
fellow, clad only in shirt, trousers, and shoes, 
ran at their head, and he seemed to charge 
through the French volley which met them 
as if bullets i 
„Fire!“ 
again. The muskets were presented at a 
part of the French fired at the same 
instant. So close were they that the smoke 
from both sides mingled and rose in one 
swaving, sulphurous cloud towards 
But through the smoke I saw the British 
burst with levelled bayonets, and a great 
heady shout Uprose. Now and again a shot 
rang out, but the quarters were too close for 
musketry, and the battle resolved itself into a 
furious hand-to-hand Struggle. 

And now ] saw the truth of what I had 
often heard, that, no troops in the world can 
stand before British infantry with the 
bayonet. For of their sheer strength and 
desperate fighting power the mob of ruflians 
burst clean through the French ranks, and 
broke them into irretrievable confusion. 
Partidas swarmed up behind, and added their 
mass and weight to the onset. i 
French—braye men, 
Save numbers fought stoutly and held their 


to the fierce 


Once the French were in retreat the band. 


of ragged Britons Paid their foe no more 
attention. They left the chase to the 
Spaniards, gathered in a STOUp, and set up a 
loud huzza. Then they looked about eagerly 
for plunder. | 
The inn, before which they stood, had been 
e French headquarters i | 


taken was stored 
One of them had enough Spanish to 
understand, and in an instant à rush was 
In a twinkling the door 
hinges, the Windows were 


this moment ] heard 
Stairs within, and the priest's head Was 
thrust out at the window. 

" Is anyone in yonder inn ? 71 cried, 

“ No,” he replied, **it ig empty of the 
inhabitants. The French took it for them- 
selves, and made it a storehouse.” 

“Tm glad it's empty,” said I. 


A Pandemonium of riot broke out in the 


butts, and 
and stores into the street. 

collected a Breat deal of fooc 
of meal, bread, and eatables of every kind 
Were flung about and trampled under foot. 
Next, two men appeared at the wide inn door 
rolling a huge cask before them, 
on end under the great chestn üt-tree, where 
Stood the seats of the village topers, and the 
head beaten in With a hatchet. Two others 
were served in the 
was quickly surrounded by a thirsty group, 
shouting for wine, 


eager throats in gl] manner of ways, Some 


and two or three, until their comrades 
dragged them away, plunged their heads into 
the casks, and drank the red Wine like horses 
at a stream. l 


variety of uniform, was to 
be seen among them, the red coats 
the infantry, the dark dress of the rifles, 
dragoons, and 

my familiarity with the British soldiers jn 
the flesh, I 


battles and pictures of English troops, until I 


witnessed about the camp the night before l 
The trim, Spotless ſigures of Phadrig O'Neill 
and Roger Buck and Sergeant Finch rose 
before my mind's eye as I looked upon these 
marauders, dirty, dishevelled, their uniforr ys 
torn and carelessly arranged, nothing of the 


their arms. Regardless of 


le came up to the window in the roof and 
now I saw him moving to and fro among 


The people of the village, too, had Corne 
ule, 
"pania vcl s 


their houses. living Fre meh 


there were none. The Partidas, true 
to their ferocious character, left nne but 
the dead behind them as they PUrsQed the 


retreating troops. 
I left the roof, and went down 


the Stairs to 
the courtyard, 


The old woman was gU iir ina 


the heavy door which led to the street, keep- 
ing the stout bolts in place and reconnoitring 
through a tiny grating. Itold her I wished 
to go out, and she drew the bolts. I slipped 
through the narrow opening she made for me, 
and tne door was promptly clapped to at my 
back. She was watching uneasily my fellow- 
countrymen engaged in emptying the wine- 
casks. Who knew what mad, dreadful work 
might begin when the fumes of the wine 
began to work in their brains ? 

I crossed the street and stood looking at 
them, when I felt a heavy hand clapped on 
my shoulder, and a loud laugh rang in my 
ear. I turned to sce a big English trooper- 
lad of three- or four-and-twenty, grinning 
amiably at me. He did not know me. He 
had merely had enough wine to make him 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybody. 

„We're the boys for this sort of work, eh?“ 
said he. 

“ You broke them in fine style," I replied. 
His brains were too muddled for him to per- 
ceive the incongruity of his being understood 
and answered by an apparent peasant-lad, 
and he laughed again, and beat me on the back 
in a friendly fashion with the flat of a bloody 
sword. 

“Yes,” said he, we made em run. It 
was time for 'em to go when we sailed up. 
Here's their officer's sword. I'm going to 
carry it home, and tell the folks all about it.“ 

"How was it you were delayed in the 
attack ? " I asked. 

„How did we come to be in the rear, en? 
he returned. 'Tain't the right place for us, 
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is it, after all? But it was like this. Down 
at the bottom end there, we came across a 
cart wi’ victuals in, an’ a dropo’ wine, as the 
Frenchies was a-bringin’ to this ’ere pile 
they've got 'ere. So nothing 'ud content the 
boys but to stop there and then, and knock it 
into 'em. An' so we come to be late. But 
these 'ere deserters an’ sich," and he waved 
his hand about grandly, are allus the same. 
Pass a drop o' wine they can’t.” 

" Oh, they're deserters, are they ? " said I. 

„They are so," he said, nine out o' ten 
on 'em. Me, mind ye," he continued, and 
tapped me on the breast in drunken gravity, 
* me, mind ye, I'm no deserter. I'd scorn 
the name o' sich a thing. Week to-day, 
you find the quarters o' the Fourteenth 
Dragoons, Cap'n Milles' troop, and you'll 
find me, Bill Plume, back at duty and doin' 
my work like a man. 
given myself a little furlough along with 
these ere chaps, and when I've 'ad my fun 
I'm a-going back to my reg'ment." 

“And how will you account for your 
absence?“ 

" Nothin’ easier," he laughed, nothin' 
easier. I was sent out foragin’ when I 
hooked it off. All right. I was took by a 
French party and carried off a prisoner. 
That's th’ idea. Then I made a clever 
escape, and wandered over the country back 
to my reg'ment. Sounds all right, eh?“ 

“It sounds very well," I returned, but, 
after all, it isn't true.” 

„No. "'tain't true. 


I allow that," said 


Bil Plume, nodding with a candid uir. 


But, at present, I've 
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“ But what am I goin’ to do? . S'pose I tell 
the truth, what ud they do? Tie me up and 
gi’ me three dozen. Ever been flogged ? 

No,“ said I. 

“ Ever seen a man flogged ? ” 

„No.“ 

« Tain't nice to see," and he wagged his 
tipsy head at me slowly, an’ it's a lot wuss 
to feel." i 

He now marched unsteadily forward, and 
seized eagerly a great pewter flagon of wine 
which a comrade was holding out to him, 
and began to drink deeply from it. I 
turned away, and saw the priest crossing the 
road at a little distance from me. I went 
towards him, and he stood still and awaited 
me. 
“I must thank you very much for the 
safe refuge you offered me," said IJ. And 
now it is time for me to push on my way.” 

"Surely not till you have broken bread 
with me, as was agreed," said he. Come. 
you will march all the better for some food, 
and it shall not delay you long." 

I thanked him for his kindness, which I 
was by no means indisposed to accept. We 
went to his door, and it was at once swung 
open as we approached, and fastened behind 
us again. The old woman was on guard, 
but now that her master was once moro 
safely at home she relaxed her vigilance, and 
went at once to prepare the meal of which 
he spoke to her. The grey ass had finished 
the generous bundle of fodder, and lay 
blinking sleepily in the sun. 

(To be contínued,) 


A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of A Bold Climber," Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," ctc, ete. 


A* the new-comers crowned the ridge, some 

of them were seen to glance over their 
shoulders with a grin of savage glee, while 
others pointed backward with gestures of 
derision, as if mocking a baffled enemy; from 
which the shrewd Earl rightly guessed that 
these were the very brigands that Galkin was 
tracking, who, having eluded the chaze of 
the Cossacks, and put the river between them 
and their puisuers, were now exulting at 
their success. 

That these men were robbers, even the in- 
experienced boys needed no one to tell them. 
T! e fact was plain enough from their savage 
looks and bloodstained hands, the bandaged 
reads of one or two among them, and the 
J ander that hung at their saddles, including 
quarters of raw mutton, whole carcasses of 
.ambs or kids, and (as the two lads saw with 
& secret shudder) human heads, newly cut 
uff. 

It would have been hard to imagine a more 
loathsome sight than this murderous gang 
us they stood fully revealed in the glow of 
enanset. Their squat, long-armed, ape-like 
t ares were clad in rough sheepskin frocks, 
~» smeared with dirt, grease, and blood that 
their whiteness was now that of a collier’s 
table-cloth. On their bullet heads they wore 
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the huge shapeless bonnets of sheepskin— with 
a hanging flap over the neck and shoulders — 
familiar to all who have been in Central 
Asia. Some were armed with clumsy match- 
locks, others with the rude bows and arrows 
with which their fathers had fought in the 
days of the Roman Empire; but all alike 
carried the short, crooked Tartar sabre, and 
nll alike bore in their flat, yellow faces and 
narrow, squinting eyes the legible stamp of 
the brutal and soulless cruelty natural to 
ruffians with whom it was quite an everyday 
sport to burn a child alive before the eyes of 
its mother, and cut a man slowly to picces, 
strip by strip. 

At the first appearance of the robbers, the 
Earl moved swiftly and silently toward his 
horse, and promptly muffled its head in his 
rug, lest a sudden neigh or snort should 
betray their presence; and all the rest, with- 
out waiting for orders, at once did the same. 

This precaution was taken only just in 
time, for theambushed group soon perceived, 
to their no small dismay, that the savages, 
instead of riding on their way, were halting 
just in front of the hiding-place. Seen thus 
at close quarters, these filthy cut-throats 
looked even morefhideoug and disgusting than 
befoze; and Fred and Dick set their tecth 


grimly as they inwardly resolved to fight to 


the last, rather than be left at the mercy of 
brutes to whom the very name of mercy was 
unknown. 

Peering through the matted bonghs, our 
party saw the nearest Mongol point to 
their place of refuge, and say somethiny with 
great energy, which they rightly guessed ta 
be a suggestion that the robber band should 
encamp there for the night! 

From this a second man seemed to dissent, 
and pointed vehemently forward, as if urging 
that they should continue their march at once. 

A brief but hot debate followed; yet so 
many of the band sided with the second 
speuker that his advice carried the duy. One 
or two of the robbers had already begun to 
move off, and the rest were just preparing 
to follow, when, as ill-luck would have it, Jack 
Beecheroft's horse, waxing impatient, jerked 
its head free of the mufflings, and set up a 
shrill neigh ! 

In a moment all the hideous faces were 
turned to the thicket, and the cut-thronts 
burst into a hoarse, chuckling laugh of cruel 
joy, plainly thinking that they had detected 
some luckless traveller or trader, who had 
ae from their approach into this Jurking- 
place.“ f 
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The Earl saw that the attack must come 
now; and, with the quickness of a born 
general, he resolved to meet it in advance. 

„Only one barrel at a time, mind!” said 
he to his comrades, in a stern whisper. 
“ Wait till I give the word—each of you pick 
out his man—flre ! ” 

The flash and crack followed each other as 
thunder follows lightning; and when the 
smoke eleared away, five of the horrible gang 
lay stretehed on the earth. 

A ery of dismay broke from the savages as 
they drew hastily back, pouring at the same 
time a random shower of bullets and arrows 
upon their unseen foes. But the latter were 
as well protected by the breastwork as their 
horses by the pine-trees, and neither man 
nor horse was hurt. 

„Fire!“ shouted the Earl again. 

The Mongols had drawn back to what they 
thought a safe distance; but they little knew 
either the range of the English rifles or the 
skill of those who used them. As the 
second sheet of flame glanced through the 
dark mass of leaves in front of them, they 
saw three more of their band fall writhing 
in the dust, and a fourth hang drooping in 
his saddle with a broken arm, while the 
fifth —whose horse, rearing up suddenly, had 
saved his rider from the ball by receiving it 
in his own neck— was crushed beneath the 
wounded beast as he rolled over. 

The havoc which had thus struck down a 
full sixth of their number in a few moments 
might well have shaken firmer nerves than 
those of these sneaking desert thieves, who, as 

- shrewd old Robinson Crusoe so pithily said, 
are always boldest when there is no 
danger." Screaming and chattering like a 
pack of frightened monkeys, they lost no 
time in getting the ridge between them and 
the death-dealing bullets; and then, while 
their leaders held a hasty council, some of 
the matchlock men lay down along the 
crest of the slope, and opened a spattering 
fire over it upon the formidable thicket. 

* Keep close, boys, and let 'em waste their 
powder if they like! said the Earl to Fred 
and Dick, who, somewhat flushed and 
excited, but firm as ever, were kneeling 
beside him behind the breastwork, while the 
balls rattled among the boughs overhead, 
and flash after flash broke like summer 
lightning through the deepening gloom— for 
the sinking sun was now all but hidden 
behind the distant hills that bordered the 
desert. 

“Hey! what be that?” cried Jack's 
voice on the left ; * do glow-worms fly in this 
country?“ 

As he spoke, something like a shooting 
star came darting toward them through the 
gathering dimness, and then another, and 
another, and another. 

“They are trying to burn these bushes 
with fire-tipped arrows," said the Earl, as 
coolly as ever, *and, but for last night's 
rain, they'd have done it; but, as it is, they 
might as well try to set light to the river 
itself.“ 

In fact, the flaming shafts were quenched 
with a hiss as they alighted among the still 
dripping leaves, and Etchfyll said quietly: 

“ They won't do much that way; I'm more 
afraid of their creeping forward in the dark, 

-and coming upon us on all sides at once, 
before we can see to aim at them." 

By a curious coincidence, this very plan 
was being propounded by one of the Mongol 
leaders to his comrades, at the same moment 
when Sir Francis was speaking of it to his. 

Cowed as they were by their losses, the 
savages had no idea of letting their prey 
escape them. Spiteful and vindictive, like 
all cowards, they were furious at the very 
thought of the men who had done them all 
this harm getting off scot-free; and, more- 
over, they naturally took their unseen foes 
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for an ambushed party of Russian soldiers, 
acting in concert with those from whom 
they had just escaped, and judged it 
necessary to destroy them in order to secure 
their own safety, as well as to gratify their 
hatred. 

One of the robber-chiefs, however, less 
resolute than the rest, said sulkily : 

* What's the use of losing more of our 
men, and perhaps our plunder to boot? 
There must be a good many of those dogs 
in there, by the number of shots they fired ; 
and we can't even see where to aim, while 
they can pick us off as they like. We had 
better be off at once, and carry our booty safe 
home." 

“Yes, and have these Oorooss (Russian) 
wolves coming out and following our track, 
cutting off our stragglers, and perhaps taking 
us by surprise at last!” said a second man 
scornfully. * Not so; let us fire the thicket 
with flaming arrows, and then kill the 
rascals as they rush out.“ 

But this plan, as has been seen, failed 
utterly; and a third Mongol, older than the 
rest, said with an ugly smile? 


“Night is our friend; when it is quite 
dark, we will crawl along the ground, and 
pounce upon them unawares.” 

How this device might have succeeded, if 
tried no one can say; for at that moment 
the reports of the matchlocks and the yells 
of the savages were drowned by a thunder of 
charging hoofs and the hoarse scream of the 
Cossack “ Hour-r-ra!’’ as a wave of up- 
lifted arms, and flashing sabres, and horses’ 
heads, and Russian uniforms, came bursting 
into the very midst of the astounded 
Mongols ! 

The robbers flew to their horses; but it 
was too late. Galkin’s whole detachment, 
drawn to the spot by the firing, was upon 
them at once; and the fight—if it can be 
called so—was over in a few seconds. Those 
who could, ran away; those who could 
not, were cut down; and the whirl of ‘flight 
and pursuit rolled away to the north- 
ward, startling the silent night with a 
mingled clamour of shouts, screams, drop- 
ping shots, clashing steel, and trampling 
horse-hoofs. 

(To be continued.) 
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quura abruptly to our right, we felt our 
way through the bush and the almost 
total darkness, falling several times, suffering 
many a scratch and blow from rebounding 
branches, and guided solely by its murmur, 
to the nearest creek. At last —we had not 
travelled in reality more than a couple of 
hundred yards—it flowed before us, invisible 
except for the fleckings of foam whith floated 
on its surface like wisps of paper, and with 


thankful hearts we plunged into the icy © 


water, which instantly rose to our waists. 
How much deeper it might at any moment 
become we had not the faintest means of 
ascertaining ; but, at the worst, we considered 
a death by drowning preferable to one of 
Morrison’s choosing. We held hands, for 
the current ran strongly, and coupled with 
the slippery bottom of the creek made it 
very difficult for us to keep our feet. 

The terrible fact was soon brought plainly 
before me, probably also to my companion, 
though neither of us mentioned it, that after 
daylight our subterfuge would be worse than 
useless, and our enemies put as strongly as 
ever on our track, because every step we had 
taken could then be easily seen through the 
clear water imprinted in the stiff clay form- 
ing the bed of the stream. All we could do 
was to get as great a start as possible while 
night lasted, and trust that Providence—the 
last refuge of the desperate —would on the 
morrow afford us aid. How poor our chance 
was we knew only too well. 

Urdoubtedly, for both of us it was hard 
lines—bitterly hard lines. We were young, 
strong, in the full enjoyment of life, and the 
prospect that had lain before us earlier in 
the day had been fairer than we had known 
for a very long time. Home, blessed with 
every tie that makes the name sacred, and 
rendered doubly welcome by our long absence 
from it, had awaited us ; our dearest dreams, 
after many postponements and delays, seemed 
about to be certainly realised, when, by some 
strange caprice of fortune, we had thus been 
brought, almost without any warning, into 
the presence of death, and a terrible death 
too. No wonder that when I thought of the 
useless manner of our dying. of the mystery 
that must ever enshroud our disappearance, 
and, worst of all, of the long suspense that 
must pass before distant hearts would cease to 
hope for our return, my eyes smarted pain- 
fully, and a choking lump that would not be 
kept down rose in my throat. 

ith ears that were sharpened by our 
peril we listened to the noises of the forest 
that came to us above the gurgling and 
splashing of the water, and many wer. *he 
times that the distant crack of a twig or the 
cteaking of a bough caused our hearts to 
throb painfully. The pathless bush, with its 
chirrupings, its unaccountable whisperings, 
and its intangible but suggestive shadows, 
invariably exercises after nightfall a sclemn 
influence ; but, on this oceasion, when it con- 
cealed known and deadly dangers, the unend- 
ing vista of vague'y outlined trees down 
which we passed was :.solutely awe-inspiring. 
Every known landmaik was either rendered 
invisible or so changed in appearance by the 
gloom, that we were prevented for several 
urs from forming any idea of the distance 
~e had gone. 

It was therefore with considerable tha k- 
fulness that the distant roar of a waterfal: we 
sell knew at last brought us the welcome 
assurance that we had waded a distance of 
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FOR LOVE OF GOLD: 
A BUSHRANGING EPISODE. 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


Author of * Swaggers,” “The Kiwis Head,” ete 


CHAPTER II. 


about seven miles, and had placed nt least 
five, as the crow flies, between us and Morri- 
son, of whom we had, as far as we could tell, 
heard nothing since entering the creek. 
As the night wore on we became terribly 
tired, the weight of our clothés adding in no 
small degree to our fatigue ; but knowing that 
only while night lasted —and dawn could not 
now be far off--we would be able to gain 
ground, we resolved to hurry on as long as 
our strength lasted. "The water, luckily, kept 
at much the same depth as at first, though 
the swiftness of the current gradually in- 
creased as we neared the falls, to-become, in 
conjunction with the carelessness which was 
a natural outcome of my weariness, the 
cause of an accident which entirely ruined 
what poor chance still remained to us. 

While crossing the junction of the stream 
with another, where walking had become 
somewhat more difficult, my foot suddenly 
slipped on a loose stone, and became wedged, 
as I attempted to save myself, in a narrow 
crevice, I fell forward, and in doing so 
wrenched my ankle so severely as to make 
the very worst consequence of such a mis- 
fortune, when I again tried to walk, only too 
plain. I was all but helpless. "Then it was 
that Tom's stedfast courage and unswerv- 
ing loyalty showed itself most clearly. It's 
fearfully bad luck,“ he said; but, never 
mind, I'll carry you. I've doneit before now, 
you know." 

I shook my head hopelessly. “ Thanks, 
old fellow, but it would be utterly selfish and 
useless for ine to accept. I’m quite done 
for, and it's no use my dragging you down 
too. I'll stop here on the bank till they 
come. If you go on alone —" 

„I'd be—even if I got away," he broke in 
almost angrily, which isn't likely —to the end 
of my life the most miserable man on earth. 
You wouldn't have me a coward, surely. 
Whatever happens, I'll stand by you as I 
know you would by me. We stay here or 
go on together. Behind the falls, if you 
recollect, there is a small cave, and I think 
that if we can only get as far as that, things 
may not look so black." 

Fatal dawn was already tinting the east, 
when, baving bound up my ankle in a rough- 
and-ready fashion, and buried our gold in a 
cavity in the bed of the creek as a useless 
encumbrance—a circumstance that later was 
to be of the utmost service to me — Tom, 
notwithstanding my protests, lifted me in 
his arms and again entered the water, the 
bush at that part being absolutely im- 
penetrable on account of its dengeness. 
And for fully a mile my comrade kept 
resolutely to his purpose, though I was no 
light weight, and he was deadly weary. 
Finally I persuaded him to let me attempt 
walking with the aid of a stick; and though 
I suffered such agonies in the execution of 
my project as would, under other circum- 
stances, have forced me to give in almost 
immediately, and which were accentuated 
by the necessity for conecaling my misery, 
for fear he would again insist on my accept- 
ing his help, yet, somehow, I managed to 
keep up for over an hour. We chose the 
shallower places, keeping close against shore, 
and broad daylight had scen us travel 
within half a mile of our goal, when the 
worst happened. 

The stillness of that sunny, quiet morning 
was suddenly broken by the sharp crack of a 
rifle, which rang out from our rear. Witha 
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half inarticulate cry, Tom pitched forward 
against the bank, and after clutching con 
vulsively for a moment at the clustering 
ferns, lay horribly still, while between his 
shoulders a quickly broadening darker patch 
spread across the blue pattern of his shirt. 
While I, more than half stunned by the 
suddenness of the attack, mechanically 
strove to raise him to get some answer from 
the blue parted lips, and some other look 
than the one of dull pained surprise which 
filled his glazing eyes, something, I knew 
not nor cared what, struck me heavily on 
my shoulder, spun me round, and sent me te 
the ground with a growing feeling of deathly 
sickness and dizziness, which soon robbed me 
of all consciousness. 

A snarling voice and a feeling of intense 
pain, caused, to a great extent, by a continued 
and none too gentle shaking, brought me to 
my senses, or what portion of them such 
treatment was likely to result in. I was 
lying almost where I had fallen, and the 
long irregular shadows cast by the rocks, and 
the drumlike murmur of insects in betoken- 
ing the lateness of the afternoon, also told of 
the hours that I had lain unconscious. A 
few yards from me, in all the sadness of 
death, with his arms widely outstretched, 
his still boyish face looking so pitifully up- 
ward, and his hair moving gently in tho 
breeze, lay all that remained of Tom Duffield, 
the self-sacrificing friend of so many years. 
And when the unalterable truth, and as 
much of its meaning as it was then possible 
to understand, came home to me, I suffered 
for the first time the choking grief and un- 
utterable hatred of his murderers which J 
was to feel so often and so acutely in the 
succeeding months, when many associations 
were to constantly remind me of our long 
friendship and its tragic ending. 

“ Wake up, you cursed hound," repeated 
the voice that I had heard dimly before, and 
there bent over me to administer another 
admonitory shake the swarthy half-caste 
whom I knew to be Morrison. Once seen, 
his face could not easily be forgotten. The 
high cheek-bones, the full lips betraying his 
Maori descent, the low retreating forehead, 
and, most of all, the black beady eyes, less 
human than animal in expression, combined 
to give him an air of ferocity and cruelty 
which did not for once belie him. He was 
clothed in a Crimean shirt and moleskins, 
both so ragged and filthy as of themselves 
to tell that he was no respectable miner, 
while, to further advertise his character, 
from his belt protruded the butts of a couple 
of revolvers. 

Grouped around him were his men, un- 
kempt, ill-clothed, all bearing the same 
stamp of rascality which distinguished their 
leader, and, taken altogether, there could 
scarce have been found in the whole of the 
Australasian colonies, even then, a more 
treacherous, evil-looking company. 

My shoulder throbved mercilessly; the 
bullet that had struck me, while not injur- 
ing the bone, had inflicted a ragged flesh- 
wound, which had bled freely, and my 
sprained ankle was stiff and aching; but 
though, in raising myself, my surroundings 
danced warningly, when once I contrived to 
sit upright and lean against a convenient 
boulder I obtained considerable relief. 

" Beginning to understand what comes of 
trying to fool me, eh?” said Morrison, with 
a chuckle 


'C'aoole over me with folded 
Digitized by oogle 


em 
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arms. “Ive never been fooled yet, and, 
what's more, you're not the man to do it is 
he, mates?” and he turned for very unneces. 
sary confirmation to the others, who dutifully 
gave him the desired assurance, 

* But,” he continued, with sudden anger, 
“ you're not fool enough, I guess, to think I've 
let you live this long just to tell you that. 
That wouldn't be business. You've got 
something I want, and I hold something you'll 
be anxious to keep, unless I'm very much 
mistaken. Now, S'pose we strike a bargain.” 

Then, emphasising ench word with a nod 
of his head, he went on slowly: * Tell me 
where you've hid the gold, and, on my davy, 
I'll let you 80 as free ns nir. That's the 
ticket, ch, mates?” And the bushranger 
"gain turned towards his followers, this time 
with a sly wink, which, provoking hoarse 
Zuffnws and replies of « Richt there, Boss,” 
Was not lost upon me. Free as air, forsooth : 
the grim treachery of the words themselves, 
the evident insincerity with Which they were 
spoken, and the callous disregard of the dread 
presence of one specimen of their handiwork, 
Showed me, above all else, among what 
manner of men. if Such beings can be 
henoured with such a name—I had fallen, 
&nd how utterly and intentionally worthless 
WaS any promise they might make. An 
lutense loathing of them, not unmingled with 
contempt that they should think me so 
easily deceived, quenched all other feelings, 


— 


LE WAS a steaming hot day in August when 
our Canadian canoe slid up alongside 
the wharf of a Danube Rowing Club in Buda- 
Pesth, and we got out to stretch our legs and 
look about for a hotel. This was not easy, 
because of our savage and unkempt appear- 
ance, and our Microscopie amount of luggage. 
Six weeks before, we had launched the 
Canoe at the source of the Danube, in the 
Black Forest, nearly a thousand miles away, 
and had been travelling in her ever since, 
sleeping at night in a gipsy tent on the shore 
or on the islands in the river, wherever we 
haprened to be towards sunset; cooking 
our own meals, fishing, bathing, upsetting, 
shooting rapids, taking photographs, ex. 
ploring quaint villages, and wandering in- 
land wherever attraction offered. 

In a word, we had been thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the ever-changing Scenery of the countries 
we had passed through —as the Danube rolled 
OR, growing every day wider, swifter, and 
deeper-—Baden, Würtemberg, and Bavaria, 
Austria and Hungary. 

As may be imagined, therefore, our con- 
nection with the proverbial band.box was 
not discernible at first sight by the time we 
reached Buda-Pesth, for the sun had tanned 
Us a deep red-brown, and the Danube mud 
had not failed to add the finishing touches 
of its more delicate tints. 

We had a suit of flannel for work, and a 
suit of cloth, plus a celluloid collar each, for 
the towns, the size of the cinoe—after tent, 
blankets, and cooking apparatus were in— 
making further wardrobe impossible, So 
that, when we tied up at the first little wharf 
we came to on the right bank and searched 
the heights of Pesth on one side and the 
streets of Buda on the other, for a hotel, we 
did so with no exuberant confidence in the 
Nature of our reception, 

Then, as we stood trespassing on the float- 
ing wharf, a man came lazily out of the boat- 

ouse into the fierce sunshine and prepared 
to lower an outrigger into the current. He 
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and careless of the Consequences —indeed, 
there could be DO worse to fear than the 
worst, and to that I was, in any case, doomed 
— answered defiantly; «« Strange, isn't it, that 


when never once, 80 far, save to murder aq 
man, you have done aught but break it. It's 
i improbable, that 
never under any circumstances would I 
believe such a thing. Certainly I prefer death 
holding my secret, to death with the know. 
ledge that it was benefitting you.” 

As an angry light flumed into the bush- 
ranger’s eyes, and his companions audibly 
exchanged their much-adjectived ideas on 
the subject of successfully extracting the in. 
formation from me by various 
unpleasant means, I half thought the fate at 
which I had hinted was 


without further effort, his only chance of 
obtaining his desire, and with an obvious 
effort he controlled himself, 

“ You're a bigger fool than I thought," he 
Said; “and if it’s any satisfaction to you to 
know it, I can tell you plainly now, that you 
can bet your bottom dollar that you'll never 
have the telling of any tales except the one 

want to know, and if I have to flay you 
alive, and we've Successfully tried that trick 
before now, I'll learn it, . You'll have till to- 


— M 


morrow morning to consider if the first 
alternative isn't the best, and a bullet through 3 
your brain, without any unpleasant earlier : 


your gold, because, never fear, sooner or later 
you'll have to speak." 

He turned away, and in a few minutes, by 
his hurried orders, the horses, including our 
own, which had been appropriated, were, 
ready saddled, brought from the shelter of 
the bush a few yards away, to where he was 
Standing, the ‘evident intention being to 
depart immediately, 

Iwas not long left in doubt as to what part 
they meant me to play in their arrangements, 
for presently two of the busbrangers ap- 
proached, sand without volunteering any 
information, raised me to my feet, and then 
escorted me, too weak and helpless to resist, 
even if J had thought it advisable to do so, to 
Where the animals Waited, Roughly I was 
lifted into the saddle, my legs were tied under. 
neath the horse, and the bridle given in charge 
of a Jewish-looking youth, who grumbled 
incessantly sotto voce from that time onward 
about the unnecessary bother to which I was 
putting him, T4 justice to him I may add 
that his expressed plan for my disposal had 
the merit of being both simple and effectual, 
as far as saving me the trouble of further 
participating in the trials of this sorrowful 
World is concerned. 

(To be contin ued.) 


IN HUNGARY WITH TENT AND CANOE. 


By ALGERNON Buackwoop. 


was dressed in rowing things, and, after a 
momentary inspection (its brevity, we thought, 
did him infinite credit), raised his cap to us, 
and made a Polite little bow. We at once 


German, and, to our delight, the gentleman 
i &reutest courtesy in excel- 


“If you will allow us to take care of your 
canoe for you during your stay in our city, we 
Shall be very pleased ; and if you will come to- 
night to our club dinner and meet the direc. 
tors, I have no doubt they will invite you to 
make the Club your hotel" And here Was 
sounded the note of that delightful Hun- 
garian hospitality which never ceased toring 
in our ears, from morning till night, so long 
as we were sojourners in the land of the 
Magvars, 

It was the Hunnia Rowing Club to which 
our good angel had directed us, and we were 
at once made to fee] as specially privileged 
Hunnia members. 
and varnished our battered canoe; 
dined us and lunched us; they showed us the 
town in all its aspects, the views from the 


and other places too Picturesque to mention; 
they introduced us to the national dishes in 
qucer little out-of-the-way restaurants, undis- 
Coverable by Strangers, and led us in the 
cool of the eveni ng to the pleasant groves of 
St. Margaret's Isle, where gipsy bands dis. 
coursed Hungarian music, with ravishing 
effect, into the sma’ wee hours, And the 
night before we left, a crew of eight took us 
ina racing shell at midnight, with the swirl- 
ing current, under the four bridges, and then 
carried us more slowly up stream again, 
while the moon rose behind the hundred 
towers of tlie Parliament buildings, and shed 
à silver mist over the hurrying river and the 
sleeping city on the heights above. It was 
8 memorable occasion, as the historians Say. 

But eren Buda.Pesth became wearisome 


aftera time. Our tent had been patched up 
and our cooking pots secured, and one day 
we left the friendly rowing club behind us 
and teok the train inland to the Platten See, 
whither the mended canoe had preceded us 
by freight. 

The Hungarian nime for this lake is 
Balatontó (tó meaning lake), and many of the 
villages along its shores have Balaton for a 
Prefix. It is a curious body of water, fifty 
miles long, from two to five miles wide, with 
and nowhere Over 
no islands. The 
south shore js flat, hot, and sandy, but the 
line on the northern side is diversified with 


mountains 
able height. 


and there in a series of vigorous landmarks. 
Vineyards cover and 
dotted a bout everywhere are the little country 
estates and summer villas of the rich. folk 
from Buda-Pesth and Agram. 

The natives told us the lake was “ ex tremely 
dangerous,” but the natives were imagina- 
tive and musical and altogether charming 
though poor boatmen. They had never Set 
eyes on a canoe, and small row-boats were 
unknown on the lake. Some of the well-to_ 


Sandolin), in which, o7 
perfectly calm days, the braver spirits Paddle 
delicately about behind piers and breakwaters " 
But the latter had a bad name, and the sudd e 11 
winds were Proverbial — as, indeed, they See- 
to be on every lake in the world -and the 
majority of visitors and natives were Corn- 
pletely hypnotised into staying on shore, 

At Balaton Fóldvar, where we left the tra in, 
we found our canoe lying on the platform 1 Y1 
the blazing sunshine surrounded by a curios us 
crowd, and the moment we came up to Carry 
her down to the shore the Warnings broke Out 
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afresh, in three or four languages at once, and 
with as little warning as the alleged wind- 
storms. 

We had intended to start across the lake 
at once, but as a matter of fact it took us 
exactly six hours to get away. We had 
dressed in “camping kit " in the hope that 
the good people would be afraid to have anv- 
thing to do with us. But no; apparently it 
only added to the bait. The Rowing Club 
had written to their friends. There had been 
articles about us in the papers; and the 
canoe, lying on the platform for two days, had 
roused infinite curiosity. So, with the best 
intentions in the world, our escape was 
delayed. 

A sort of deputation escorted -us to the 
village store and helped us purchase eggs. 
matches, oil, bread and vegetables, adding up 
the little bill in kreuzers and gulden lest we 
should be cheated; taking our names and 
addresses at the Post-Ollice in case letters 
came ; and finally inviting us to lunch in the 
club and tea in the hotel. Andin our thread- 
bare and dirty camping clothes we trudged 
about all day in the heat, mildly expostu- 
lating but completely hypnotised into sub- 
mission by the violence of the language and 
the energy and number of the deputation. 

An hour before sunset, however, our 
patience became exhausted. A strong wind 
was blowing from the west, and thelake waa 
rouzh, but even the risk of drowning seemed 
nothing to this endless smiling and bowing 
and saying “ Thank you " in several languages 
with the thermometer at 100? in the shade. 

But now it is impossible.“ they declared. 
* You cannot goto-night. No boat can live in 
ti atsea! Sleep here and go on to-morrow.” 
But this time we looked our friends straight 
in the eye, and said“ No," “ Nein," Non.“ 
“Nem,” * Nincs," and every other negative 
we could invent, and began to load the canoe. 

*You will beyond all doubt presently 
come into the water like corpses," said one 
of the prettiest girls, who had decided lin- 
e'üstic talent. But even that failed to move 
us, and fi&een minutes later we were dancing 
ever the waves half a mile from shore, and 

ne kind and anxious crowd on the shore, 
with telescopes at their eyes, were doubtless 
disenssing the best means of recovering our 
bodies and the cheapest way in hot weather 
of sending them home to England! 

We reached the other side at length in 
safety, and put up our tent at the foot of the 
hiis in the shade of some acneia-trees. A 
tat herd of buffalo came down at sunset 
to drink, standing in the water up to their 
muzzles with a forest of branching horns 
tiing oddly above the waves. We found the 
water took a lot of filtering, but when supper 
was ready it was a peaceful camp, and as we 
sat chatting round the fire later we saw the 
lizhts of Foldvar shining across the lake at 
us out of the blue and purple shadows all 
the more friendly for being at the other end 
oí four or five miles. 

The whole region is of volcanic origin, and 
it is said that sometimes on the calmest days 
t.e still waters of the lake suddenly become 
troubled, and great rolling waves appear, and 
tie water boils and foams in a way that can 
orly be explained by volcanic eruptions in the 
1 1 of the lake; but during our stay of 
= veral weeks we could find no corroboration 
elf tnese stories. The volcanic energy which 
€ ssl up the craters and mountains on the 
! irthern shore has retreated into the interior 
ef tne earth. From the odd.looking trun- 
cited cones behind Badascony the fires have 
|n; since ceased to leap forth. Voleanically 
tue region is dead, and the only symptoms 
of ancient fires and eruptions that now 
main are the warm sulphurous springs to 
t- found everywhere in the neighbourhood, 
and which probably are also scattered over 
t-e bed of the lake itself. 


Above our camp loomed the great promon- 
tory of Tihany, an extinct crater. Bare 
rocky hills rose up behind the narrow fringe 
of trees beneath which we pitched our tent, 
and from their summit the old monastery of 
Tihany overlooks the greater part of the 
lake. There was no farmhouse where we 
could get milk or eggs. Wood was scarce, 
for the belt of trees held only small acacias 
with vicious thorns, and very little ‘ dead 
stuff " on the ground. The heat was intense, 
and the water was so warm that bathing 
afforded little relief. Storks and cranes had 
this part of the shore mostly to themselves, 
except just about sunset time, when a herd 
of buffalo and oxen came down over the steep 
hills to stand up to their necks in the water. 
We got some good photographs of these 
creatures, often in herds of several hundred, 
with only their noses and eyes and humps 
showing above water, und a sea of sharp 
curved horns all round. Buffalo milk, when 
we could get it, was excellent. 

The lake runs east and west. The 
northern shore, as said, is mountainous and 
very pretty —villagzes every few miles, and 
between them vineyards coming down to the 
water's edge. In some places, for many 
miles at a time, immense beds of reeds, ten 
feet and twelve feet high, line the shore to a 
depth of several hundred yards. Landing is 
quite impossible. Even if landing can be 
effected, and hard dry ground found for the 
tent, there is still no decent water to drink 
and no clear space to bathe in. More than 
once we were obliged to continue paddling 
for hours longer than we wished owing to 
these endless and impenetrable reed-beds. 

After leaving Tihany we went eastwards 
down the lake and, just a little distance 
before the village of Réfiilop, came to a 
camping-place, where we stayed for about a 
week. It is quite the best spot for a per- 
manent camp on the whole lake. There is 
wood galore—sinall oak, pollard, and thorn 
trees. We found a shady place for the tent 
und a sandy bay for thecanoe. Not a quarter 
of a mile behind our camp, through the 
pleasant shady woods, was a farm, where we 
got milk and eggs and bread as often as we 
required them. Moreover, the farm had a 
well of cold clear water, and the pail into 
which our cooking-pots fitted (one inside the 
other) just held enough to last us through 
the day. In the end this proved to be less 
troublethan filtering theiusipid and warm lake 
water three times a day. In the village itself 
was & capital little inn where we could get a 
meal when weary of cooking for ourselves. 
Food was cheap and good ; and, to add to 
the attractions, a Hungarian band of genuine 
gipsies plavel the wild national music all 
the evening beneath the acacia. trees. 

Réfiilop, however. proved to have one 
serious drawback, if the daily invasion of our 
privacy, owing ta an article about us in the 
Buda-Pesth papers, can properly be laid to its 
charge. This article, and the fact that we 
stayed in this particular camp long enough 
to attract attention and pet ourselves known, 
unfortunately combined to advertise us, and 
we had the pleasure (?) of receiving visitors 
at all hours. ‘They were mostly women. 
They came in parties of three and upwards. 
Some spoke German and some English, but 
thev all said the same thing: „We have 
read about you in the paper, and we are 
immensely interested to see how vou live, 
and how you cook, and how you sleep, and 
how you manage that wonderful little bout. 
Also we want to welcome you to our beautiful 
country, and to ask if there is anything in 
the world we can do for you. But most of 
all we want to know why youtake the trouble 
to come such a long, long way to see our 
lake, and why you sleep in a tent when there 
are hotels in all the villages?” 

In the end this sort of thing became very 
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wearisome. We were never safe for an hour 
at a time. The good people all invited us to 
their villas, and gave us to eat of their de- 
licious national dishes and to drink of their 
famous wines, but they could not for the life 
of them understand what we wanted there 
and what pleasure we found travelling in our 
rickety canoe and camping out when there 
were beds everywhere waiting to receive us. 

Evidently our explanations were not wholly 
satisfactory, for the stories that soon circu- 
lated concerning us were very far removed 
from the simple truth. One was that we were 
both in love with the same Hungarian girl, 
and neither of us would consent to leave; 
another was thut we intended to purchase a 
large vineyard, and were come to spy out the 
land; while a third had it that we meant to 
buy land and build a house on the shore of 
the lake, and had already “telegraphed to 
England for a steam yacht.” 

A card of invitation from a friend in 
Buda-Pesth to a musical bachelor who lived 
all the summer among his vineyards proved 
a great pleasure. We trudged up the hot 
dusty roads and at length found his cottage 
buried among the vines. But sounds of 
music and dancing came from within, and he 
was evidently not the solitary hermit we had 
been led to expect. Covered with dust and 
with a strong flavour of camp about us, we 
were not prepared to face a party. More- 
over, one of us carried a huge paper parcel 
from which carrots and onions (for the pot!) 
projected ut all angles, and the other dangled 
a milk-cun to be filled on the way home for 
supper. 

So we hesituted—and were lost. For 
while we stood listening to the music and 
wondering what to do, a girl came out on to 
the verandah and saw us. After a moment’s 
amazed inspection she burst into & merry 
laugh and ran in again. The milk-can and 
the vegetable parcel seemed just then as big as 
the cottage itself; it was impossible to hide 
them. A moment later all the others came 
out flushed with merriment, and ina moment 
the white-haired old bachelor introduced 
himself in English and said he had been 
expecting us. 

We were taken in and dusted first! Then 
a little déjeuner was prepared for us and we 
had to taste our host's excellent wines. Our 
milk-can was filled, our vegetables packed 
up neatly ; and then we were shown some 
Hungarian dancing that I shall never forget. 
For our host had been a pupil of Liszt'a, and 
to his impassioned playing the young people 
danced and danced till they could not dance 
anv more. It was real csurdas dancing, full 
of barbaric grace and wild swift movement. 
And when it was over and the dancers were 
resting, the musician seemed to forget every- 
thing round him as he passed on to play the 
folk-songs of his country. One after another 
they stole forth from beneath his fingers, till 
the very spirit of Hungary seeined to rise up 
from the earth and air, from the mountains 
behind the cottage and the blue lake far 
below, and to stand before us. All the faces 
grew mournful and earnest as he played, and 
sometimes n voice joined in to emphasise 
the penetrating sadness of a phrase, or to 
mark some change in the weird rhythm. 

From the musical bachelor we pussed on 
down the lake to Badascóny, where another 
charming family named Latskovitz enter- 
tained us rovallv. The hospitality of these 
Hungariuns pusses belief. Nothing seems 
too good for one of the nation that welcomed 
Kossuth. It is impossible to spend a single 
kreuzer, and the want of proper apparel was 
never once felt. We looked like brigands, 
yet felt like princes, and the tact and 
kindness that can accomplish this are to bo 
found only in communities where the spirit 
of snobbery is unknown not, alas! in our 
own beloved England. 
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These people understood that we preferred . 


& tent to hot bedrooms, and provided us with 
& private camping-place near their house 
and vineyards. Their coachman guarded 
our tent when we were out. They hung 
their garden trees with lanterns, and gave us 
of the Hungarian dishes on a round table 
under a spreading sycamore. We always 
shook hands immediately on rising from the 
table, and the conversation was an odd 
mixture of Hungarian, German, English, and 
French. But the singing was always in the 
Magyar tongue, musical, full of life and fire 
and perfectly adapted to express the subtle 
spirit of these wonderful songs. 

After leaving Badascóny we cruised about 
for a few days and then met our friends 
again at Kezthély, which lies at the extreme 
north-west end of the lake. And here an 
amusing adventure befel us. 

It was difficult to leave our friends in 
proper time, and the sun was rather near 
the horizon when we _ paddled away, 
intending to camp at the first place that 
might present itself in the next few miles. 

Pitching the tent and cooking after dark 
is a sorry game, but the sun went down and 
no openings in the great reed-beds appeared. 
The shore was everywhere treeless and 
swampy—no dry square yard on which a 
tent could stand or a decent bed be made. 
The darkness settled down over the lake and 
the lights of Kezthély were far, far away, 
but still the reeds presented an impenetrable 
wall. The stars came out and were mirrored 
all round us, but no opening came out in 
the reeds. Dozens of bays, that looked in 
the gloom as if they might lead ta shore, 
proved vain, took us in and out, frightening 
ducks by the dozen and all sorts of other 
water-fowl as well. Luckily, the lake was 
like glass and the night clear and fine, but 
it was a long and tiresome piece of work. 

At last, about ten o’clock, we came to a 
little village on the shore, and just beyond 
it the reeds came to an end. We pitched our 
tent by starlight upon a strip of hard sand, 
separated from the mainland by a space of 
swamp, marsh, and puddles. There was not 
a bit of wood to be seen, and the mosquitoes 
were thick and venomous. But we were so 
glad of a resting-place at all, and a dry bed 
into the bargain, that our dinner of milk 
and bread seemed delicious. 

About eleven o’clock, as we were lying on 
the sand beside the tent, not even the lantern 
lit, we heard foofsteps approaching through 
the swamp. Presently two figures, apparently 
boys, came to within a few yards, inspected 
us curiously, and made off again at a run. 
* Gipsies," we heard them say in Hungarian, 
Our tent being a gipsy tent had misled them 
evidently, but it was nota pleasant reflection, 
because gipsies are forbidden by law to live 
in tents or to travel at all in Hungary. 
They are compelled to live in houses and 
have a trade. 

Sure enough we had been betrayed. 
Twenty minutes later we heard more splash- 
ing to the accompaniment of excited voices. 
We lay perfectly still beside the tent, and 
in another moment a gendarme emerged out 
of the darkness and outlined his picturesque 
figure against the stars. His bayonet he 
held before him as if ready to charge, and 
his trousers were rolled up over his knees. He 
wore neither shoes nor stockings. Instantly 
he began in excited Hungarian; but we 
could not comprehend a single word he said. 
German was equally useless, for he knew 
not & syllable. With the light of many 
matches he examined the interior o£ our tent, 
poking the things &bout with his bayonet 
and jabbering all the time as hard as ever he 
could. 

Probably, when he saw that we were not 
gipsies in spite of the shape of our tent, he 
came to the conclusion that we meant to 


. well-kept vineyards. 
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fish by night, and made his search on that 


. account. . Fishing is strictly forbidden. , At 


last, however, the examination of our small 
craft satisfied him that we did not intend 
much damage, for with the aid of the sneaky 
boy who betrayed us (and whom we felt 
much inclined to kick into the lake for his 
pains), he said in appalling Geiman, Only 
sleep here to-night, do no harm, and go on 
again to-morrow,” and took his leave, splash- 
ing back again through the swamp. 

Our sleep was undisturbed, and a blazing 
sun in the morning turned the tent into a 
veritable furnace. We saw that we had 
camped too close to the village. Another 
couple of hundred yards and we should never 
have been seen. Immediately behind us on 
the mainland we made out the towers of a 
gentleman's country house standing in a 
lovely garden and surrounded by acres of 
In the bay a little 
stenm yacht floated nt anchor. Evidently 
some one of greater importance than the small 
local viynerons lived herc, and perhaps the 
zeal of the gendarme was to be explained on 
this account. And this proved later to be 
the case. 

About eight o'clock two men came splash- 
ing through the swamp towards us. With 
smiles and many apologies they explained 
that we had camped directly in front of Graf 
Hunyadi's house, and that in the darkness 
the policeman —who was also fish warden — 
had mistaken us for vagabonds. We kept 
io ourselves the reflection, that in the light 
the policeman might have formed a yet 
worse opinion of us, and received the apo- 
logies with all the dignity at our command. 
We made it clear that this had been the first 
disagreeable incident that had befallen us 
since we entered Hungary. The men, who 
said they were the engineers of the count's 
yacht, expressed great contrition, and by way 
of making up for the annoyance offered to 
get us fresh milk from the village, and went 
away for that purpose with our milk-can. 


‘While they were gone Graf Hunyadi himself 


» came down to see .us, splashing through the . 


swamp just like the others, and, when wc - 
ran out to meet him to save his clothes, held 
up his hand to prevent us with, No, no, 
gentlemen; I come to you." He was a 
charming and courtly old gentleman, and 
was most anxious to do what he could to 
help us. * You must tell me anything you 
need and I will send it down from my 
house. I read about you in the paper 
yesterday, and my family have been looking 
out for you all day. Only this morning we 
saw your tent." 

We took him for a turn in the canoe, a 
craft he had never seen before, and at last 
his curiosity got the better of his desire to 
be of assistance rather than to bother us with 
questions, and he exclaimed, ‘ But, gentle- 
men, the paper says that you always knee? 
in your boat! How is this possible? Your 
knees must be worn out. Do let mesee your 
knees ?” 

At length he left us, with many kind 
wishes. ‘I shall write to my sons, who are 
nt the farther end of the lake, and tell them 
to look out for your arrival, and to meet you 
and supply your wants," he cried out. And 
this incident is typical of all our dealings 
with the Hungarians, from the fisherman 
and peasant up to the farmers, vignerons, and 
country gentlefolk. The name of the village 
where this occurred is Balaton Barény. 

The fishing in the Platten See is a snare 
and a delusion. In the first place it is for- 
bidden, and in the second there is ncthing to 
catch except foyis—a fish peculiar to thesc 
waters. A company has the fishing rights 
over the whole lake, and with immense nets 
(covering & sweep of a mile and more) catch 
the fogás, and send them to Buda Pesth, 
Vienna, Fiume, Agram, and all the other 
towns. The fishermen are not allowed to 
sell or give any tish away, but we managed 
once or twice to get a few excellent and 
savoury specimens for our pot, nevertheless. 
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CAPTURED BY BRIGANDS. 
Bv C. N. BARHAM, 


Author of Bert Orcrton’s Battle’ “ Rohan the Daunth xe,“ etc. 
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Tt will be 
i running à 


risk, old fellow, 
Better persuade 
the mater to try 
Torquay, where 
the natives are civilised. Your pater will 
give way if only she consents, and piles it 


on thickly enough, and you back her up. 
Elderly gentlemen, who suffer from a touch 
of the gout, don't really care to go to out- 
landish countries, and only wandcr far atield 
because their women- folk insist. Ihave got 
a mother and sisters of my own, $0 trust to 
my experience, Harry. 

„Pau, phaugh ! You will get nothing to 
eat there; there isn't a tuck-shop within 
miles ; and you will have to sleep ina stable 
with a score of chickens roosting on your 
bed posts and a lean cow at the door for 
sheiter. It is only broken-kneed and brain- 
fevered people who go to Pau, because it is 
on the road to Lourdes. 

“And then, sweet innocent, you prattle of 
Luz, St. Sauveur and Gavarnie! Oh, 
crimini! The whole country is either 
mountain or marsh—I have looked it up in 
the gazetteer; and the people are either 
Cagots or cadgers. It is on the frontier, too, 
where all Frenchmen are as bad as they can 
be made; while the Spaniards are cruelly 
worse." 

A spent cricket-ball from the nets struck 
the humorist of the sixth form on the leg, 
and was lazily returned, while he maundered 
on: “Inthe Pyrenees the brigands are in 
evidence, and old Tawse is more merciful 
than a bandit. For he does leave a little 
skin in the place where the skin ought to 
grow, but those long-knived gentry flay their 
victims alive. They lift your money (no, 


[they 
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they won't lift yours, old stony-broke), then 
lift your hair, and carve a cross on some 
cork-tree to mark where you have been 
—and are not. 

“ Persuade the mater to confine her wan- 
derings to Torquay and its neighbourhood. 
If she declines, then recommend a foreign 
trip as far as your next village, where you 
may pitch the family tent under a sour apple- 
tree, and fish in the brook for sticklebacks.”’ 

Harry Whinbush recalled his friend Stour- 
mont's whimsical counsel, given in the play- 
ground at Cramham Grammar School the 
afternoon before brenking-up day. He had 
laughed then ; and laughed more loudly now, 
as he pictured the indolent Stourmont 
lounging in a hammock, or, by way of a 
change, playing cricket against some loutish 
country team, the majority of the members 
of which scarcely knew one end of a bat 
from the other, and were unable to bowl for 


nuts. Torquay, or English village life, 
indeed! The idea was farcical with those 


majestic mountains within view. 

Stourmont had not been all wrong; but 
his facts, gathered from n gazetteer, lacked 
colour, and were as widely removed from 
actual realities as all knowledge acquired 
only from school books differs from wisdom 
which is gained from experience. If Harry 
had not slept in & stable, his bedroom had 
often been over one; and he knew most of the 
horses, cows, chickens, even fleas, in the dis- 
trict by sight. But the glorious drives in the 
lumbering diligence, with the mountains ever 
before him, the quaint ox-carts on the bad 
roads, the vineyards, and the watercourses, 
more than compensated for sleepless nights 
and meagre fare, for the most part of lean 
chickens and rancid oil, with an occasional 
trout fresh from the stream. Cadgers there 
were in armies, but no Cagots; and the only 
bandits were the hotel-keepers. 

Harry Whinbush was sitting upon a 
boulder, around which grass grew as if the 
stone had lain in position for centuries ; but 
it, with thousands of similar rocks, was only 
a plaything of the storm Titans, brought 
down by the last winter's floods. 

The boy gazed wonderingly around him, 
whistled, shouted toawaken the echoes among 
surrounding precipices, and remarked to a 
bird. which settled upon an adjacent bush, 
“ Wish you were Stourmont, old fellow. He 
would recant if only he were here; it would 
be & bit livelier if he were scouting around. 
As it is, I feel myself a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe, and monarch of all I survey." 

Harry was nearly sixteen, tall, well-buili, 
with a pair of sturdy legs, arms to corre- 
spond, & fair, freckled face tanned by the 
southern sun, and & head whieh his chums 
described as a bushel-basket, and his mother 
leonine because of its proud poise and wavy 
auburn curls. It was & large head, striking 
in its appearance, but not too brainy. If he 
had possessed more brains and less muscle, 
his misfortunes might not have overtaken 
him. 

Harry was alone; he had risen with the 
dawn to walk from St. Sauveur, the little 
Cheltenham of the Pyrenees where his 
gouty father was trying the waters, to the 
circle of Gavarnie, his object being to do 
with his own legs that which had been 
planned to be done later with the aid of 
ponies. The exercise put heart into him, 
and, as he sat there alone upon the boulder, 
he felt himself more than repaid for his 
daring exertions. 

The route, which was not easy to miss, 
wound through a wilder country than he had 
ever seen before. Almost immediately after 
,eaving St. Sauveur, where his father and 
mother were sleeping in blissful ignorance of 
his escapade, the road rose to a dizzy height 
above the black rocks which hemmed in the 
deep blue waters of the Gave, and, scarcely 
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more than a bridle-path, twisted and doubled 
through a defile with cloud-capped mountains 
overhanging on either side. 

At Gedre, a half-way hamlet, he ventured 
to breakfast at an auberge on goat's milk 
and cheese, the cost of which, after a stormy 
argument in which his hostess spoke no 
English and he no Spanish, made a hole in 
his pocket; the charge being in accordance 
with the loneliness of the vidlage. 

After Harry left Gedre the scenery became 
even wilder, the mountains more lofty; 
while the rocks suspended overhead 
threatened to fall into the valley beneath. 
He only saw one person along this portion 
of his route, a shepherd boy reclining in a 
clump of bright-blossomed rhododendrons, 
and was regretting his temerity and inclining 
to return, when the mists lifted, revealin. 
the amphitheatre of Gavarnie, the object of 
his quest. 

Before him was the great cascade, falling 
fourteen hundred feet over a wall of marble, 
and around it other waterfalls too numerous 
to be counted. Beyond these the Breche de 
Rolande, a giant cleft in a massive wall of 
rock fully six hundred feet in height, fabled 
t» have been cut with the sword by the cele- 
brated warrior from whom it derives its 
name when he opened for himself a way for 
his conquest over the Moors, was plainly 
visible. If he had been sufticicntly near to 
it, he might have seen the footprints of & 
horse on the stone upon which Rolande 
alighted ! 

Harry, from where he sat, faintly heard 
the hissing fall of the cascade and its smaller 
sisters. He resolved to inspect them nearer, 
and perhaps even to visit the cleft that 
Rolande had cut. It would be jolly fun to 
climb those rocks, and he would have plenty 
to tell his chum Stourmont when the school 
opened again; but there was no hurry. If 
the expedition were carried out, it must be 
thoroughly carried through; and if it were 
well done, it should be done comfortably, 
and at leisure. There was no occasion for 
fretful haste. His father and mother were 
probably only now sitting down to the hotel 
petit déjeuner, and the day was all before 
him. 

The sun shone more fiercely, until the 
morning was hot as the breath from a blast- 
furnace, tbe rocks deflecting the scorching 
heat. As the sun mounted higher, Harry's 
head sank into his shoulders, and he slept. 
Gigantic lively lizards crept out of the grass 
and sunned themselves on the stones; a 
viper crawled within a yard of his feet ; and if 
he had been awake he would have seen other 
forms stealthily creeping down the mountain- 
side into the region of chaos. 

Those creeping forms were men, who had 
marked the lad from afar. They made their 
way, witb the cunning of their own mountain 
wolves, until the entrance to the circle was 
reached, when they grouped themselves 
around him in picturesque attitudes which 
only Spaniards could assume. They laughed 
silently among themselves, pointing to the 
sleeper, who was snoring most unmusically 
while à fascinated dragon-fly hovered above 
his half.opened mouth, and talked in 
whispers. While thus conferring they cast 
anxious glances in the direction of the village 
of Gavarnie, and bolder ones up towards the 
pinnacles of rock whence they had so 
furtively descended. Then one of the fellows, 
who appeared to be the leader of the gang, 
approached closer and roughly shook Harry 
by the shoulder. 

He sprang to his feet, uttering a truly 
English exclumation as his eyes fell upon six 
men with dirty sallow complexions, shri- 
velled-up skins, mean features, sharp sunken 
eyes, and dark-brown unkempt hair, whose 
tall gaunt figures were closely wrapped in 
ragged woollen manties, or plaids, which were 


S0 worn as to conceal one arm of the 
wearer. 

What he said was: *“ Stalked, and no 
mistake. Here's a rummy go. Wonder 
what the beggars want! Backsheesh, of 
course. If so, they have come to the wrong 
shop." From which Harry Whinbush's 
ignorance of the Spanish tongue may be 
inferred; for it is the Turks and Egyptians, 
not the Iberians, who, as Richie Moniplies 
would have expressed himself, *'sitllicate ” 
for backsheesh. 

Harry, drawing himself up to the full 
height of his inches, stepped forward, saying 
with boyish dignity and fearlessness, for he 
had no suspicion that any outrage was 
intended, ** Make room, you fellows! " at the 
same time waving his hand the better to 
express his meaning, X they should be so 
imperfectly educated as not to understand 
him. 

The man who awoke Harry chattered 
something in an unintelligible jargon, while 
he pointed up the mountain; from which 
Harry gathered that he was inviting him to 
accompany them, which he would have been 
willing enough to do in a spirit of adventure, 
if only their general appearance and manners 
had been less hang-dog and forbidding. 

He laughed, and vigorously shook his 
head. 

For reply the leader of the band seized him 
by the arm to drag him away, a liberty 
which Harry promptly resented by knocking 
him down. At this the fellows chattered 
again like so many monkeys, while the one 
who had been “grassed °’ rose slowly, and, 
exclaiming“ Maledicion!’’ drew a long-bladed 
knife from his girdle, which he would have 
used if his comrades had not held him back. 

„Stand back, you rogues!” Harry said 
manfully, although with a queer strangling 
feeling at his heart; for affairs were threaten- 
ing to look ugly. Stand back, you rogues! ” 
and he took a step forward, intending, when 
once he should be clear of the gang, to give 
them leg-bail. Harry was one of the swiftest 
runners in the school, had broken the half- 
mile record, and did not suppose that those 
measly Spaniards could run him down before 
either Gavarnie village or Gedre was 
reached, if they should venture to pursue him 
so far. He was surprised at the audacity 
they showed in thus daring to interfere with 
him upon French territory. 

As Harry moved, the other ruffians also 
drew their knives, formidable weapons with 
blades a foot long, and he stood defenceless, 
encircled by a ring of sharp shining steel. 
The man who had felt the weight of the boy's 
arm now struck him = across the check, 
drawing blood. Harry, being unable to 
reach his villanous assailant to return the 
cowardly blow, stood proudly with his head 
erect, his arms folded across his chest, his 
eyes glistening with anger, in the defiant 
attitude of astag at bay. Come what might, 
he thought, those ladrones should not see a 
Briton blench nor hear him whine. 

The hill-men talked hurriedly together, 
showing their woltish white teeth, and evi- 
dently meaning no good to the English lad 
upon whom they scowled. 

Then Harry's arms were fastened behind 
his back, a filthy scarf was bound over his 
eyes, and thus helpless and blindfold he 
was half led, half dragged forward over rocks 
and through hollows at the imminent risk of 
falling er breaking an ankle. 

He remembered Stourmont’s caution, and 
blamed himself for having wandered unat- 
tended into so desolate a spot; it had been 
no better than inviting the brigands to etfect 
acapture. He thought of his parents and 
groaned; they would be broken-hearted when 
he did not return, and ignorant of where to 
search for him. Yet he did not lose hope 
for if-these men had intended to kill him, 


they would not have taken the trouble to 
make him a prisoner. A prick froma knife 
gen behind with as much coolness and 
wciousness as if he were merely a refractory 
mule, dispersed his thoughts for the moment, 
and stimulated him to renewed exertion. 
They were evidently ascending by a steep 
path; for, when a stone slipped from beneath 
is feet, he could hear it rolling far below. 
His breath came thick and fast; but his 
captors allowed him no respite. He lost all 


account of time, but supposed they had been : 


climbing for hours, when a halt was called. 
As he threw himself down the kandage was 
roughly snatched from his eyes, and one of 
ihe ruffians kicked him in the side with a 
heavy boot. 

"Brute!" Harry growled, rubbing first 
his injured side and then his eyes; and 
aazing around hoping to be able to take bear- 
ings, and, if opportunity offered, make a run 
tor it. That would be, as he was aware, his 


one and only chance for liberty, perhaps for 


ufe. 

The hope was a vain one. He was in 
cloud-land; nothing was visible through 
the dense mist; even his captors were only 
dimly discernible although they squatted 
within a few feet of him. It was impossible 
to escape, for, even if he could elude pursuit, 
it would only be for him to be lost upon the 
mountains; and that meant either a fatal 
plunge over some precipice, or a horrid lin- 
gering death from starvation. 

The brigands had apparently no fears of 
pursuers. ‘They laughed and talked ina vile 
patois, while keeping a close watch upon 
their prisoner, whom, however, they invited 
by signs to share their coarse fare of black 
bread and dried goats’ flesh. They even 
offered him a drink of sour wine from a goat- 
skin bottle; but the wine was so sour, and 
tasted so of the skin, that he spat it out with 
disgust. Soon the brigands arose, and made 
"ns to Harry to accompany them. He, 
however, was so exhausted that he resolved 
to die rather th^n go farther with such 
guides. But the knives were again flashed 
frum their sheath., so he staggered to his 
ect and stumbled forward, more dead than 
alive. . 

The higher they climbed through that 
penetrating mist, the more rapidly his re- 
inaming strength failed; until, unuble to go 
farther, he threw himself down, refusing to 
tnake another effort, whatever the conse- 
quences might be. At the most it would only 
be to die, whether of cold and fatigue or of 
curd-blooded murder. His captors, however, 
sere not disposed to allow him to slip soensily 
through their fingers. They had not run 
ich risks for him to perish among the rocks. 
So two of them, each taking an arm, dragged 
lum up the zigzag path, until the eyries of 
the eagles were left below, and their own lair 
was reached. 

Harry dimly saw a semicircle of rocks 
rudely piled together, and then he was 
pushed and dragged through a low tunnel 
of some considerable length, which led intoa 
large dark cavern in which a fire was burning. 
lie was hurried through this into a smaller 
cave, a sort of inner den, thrown violently 
down, a door closed behind him and he was 
aone. . 

He lay where he fell, being dazed and 
raked with pain. His bones ached, and it 
was no shame to him that his eyes filled with 
tears. But as he rested, his courage revived. 

He rose and was investigating the cave 
by touch, feeling his way round the walls, 
shen a woman appeared from some secret 
„trance. 

She was a wild-looking Spanish gipsy, a 
perfect personification of Meg Merrilies, a tall, 
unt, yet not unhandsome woman, and 
carried an earthenware lamp, in which the 
32k floated in melted fat, in her hand. 
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Harry paused, and regarded her with 
surprise, wondering what a woman could be 
doing in such a den of robbers, for such he 
concluded his prison to be. His astonish- 
ment increased when she said brokenly, but 
intelligibly, in his own tongue, Senor 
Inglese, you welcome to Spaniards’ poor 
house, it is what you call attic, but comfort- 
&ble and damp. You thousand times wel. 
come! ” 

E. You speak English, madam ; I am glad of 
that ——" 

She interrupted him: I speak the English 
perfectly; was in your foggy country three, 
six months; but it not Spain, so Jam here!“ 

^ Then, madam, tell your rascally country- 
men that I desire to return at once. Under- 
stand !—at once. And you may add that the 
British Ambassador will demand repara- 
tion for this outrage upon an English 
subject." Harry's notions of the powers and 
duties of an Ambassador were vague, but he 
thought he had struck a right note. 

The woman laughed scornfully. Madre 
di Dios, your heretic Ambassador have 
defecultee to find you here. But you wish 
mooch return to your mamma. That easy. 
The senor have only to writeone leetle lettre, 
and he go, poof!"—she blew upon her 
fingers. 

„ Write a letter!” Harry exclaimed. 

„A lettre! The senor write to his friends; 
they at hotel in St. Sauveur’s. Ah, I know. 
The senor write that they do send the poor 
Spaniards one leetle present of a thousand 
pesetas ; and he see them all—so soon! ” 

“Ransom, eh! You wretched banditti ! 
A thousand pesetas! Impossible! Can't be 
done; the dad’s purse won't run to it. You 
will have to keep me among you !” Harry's 
light-heartedness was asserting itself, though 
his position was, as he knew, sutficiently 
grave. He had no idea of the value of a 
peseta; but supposed that 1,000/. was 
demanded, instead of a tritle over 302. in 
English money. 

“The pesetas are nothing. Spaniards 
should have asked ten thousand; but we 
honest, and ask only be helped to live. The 
senor write now, not what he calls delay ! " 

“If I refuse; if I demand to be liberated 
and conducted back to St. Sauveur; or if I 
break gaol and find my own way home, 
what will happen ? " Harry asked stoutly. 

"'lhe senor not foolish; no way from 
here but through cavern. Jose, Pedro, Leon, 
Alfonse, they all there; and knives sharp. 
The dead no tales tell. Senor write the 
lettre! " the woman said meaningly, with 
menace in her eyes and voice, as she 
produced a pencil and a scrap of dirty paper 
Írom a capacious pocket. 

Harry wrote — 

“Dear Father,—CI am in the hands of 
Spanish brigands; where, I don't know. 
They say they will set me free for a thousand 
pesetas. Don't pay the money; I am not 
worth it. Kiss mother for me. If I have 
to die, I shall not disgrace my name and 
nation. A thousand pesetas will save me, 
but don't you pay them. Tell mother I am 
safe, and give her my love.— Harry.” 

A tear dropped upon the paper as he folded 
it and gave it back to the gipsy woman. 

* The senor one good boy. Now he rest; 
soon diner ! " she said, and vanished with 
the paper; intending, doubtless, to show it 
to her lawless companions. 


Whinbush senior breakfasted, took the 
waters, and, when his wife expressed herself 
anxious concerning Harry's absence, laughed 
at her fears, saying that the boy would take 
care of himself. Not until nightfall did he 
think seriously of the matter. At dinner, 
however, a dirty letter was brought to him 
by & waiter who was unable to say how or 
by whom it had been delivered. 
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He opened the letter and hastily read it. 
It was written in Spanish and was simply a 
demand that one thousand pesetas should 
be paid by him in person, before midnight, 
to & woman who would meet him at the 
commencement of the road to Gavarnie. 
He was to go alone; failure would mean the 
death of his son, whereas if payment were 
made his son would be found in the 
morning within the circle of Gavarnie. 
Harry's letter also was enclosed. 

Uttering an exclamation, he rose from 
table, hurried out of the hotel, and crossed 
to the office of the Commissionaire of 
Police; whom, fortunately, he found at his 
desk. 

That functionary listened politely, read 
the letters, and quietly remarked, ‘‘ Pauvre 
enfant! M'sieur must pay the money.” 

"Can't you recover the lad? It is your 
duty!“ Whinbush angriiy exclaimed. 

"Impossible! He is in the hands of 
Spaniards. If they were my countrymen, 
recovery would be easy. Frenchmen are 
not brigands ! " was the reply. 

„And if I don't pay, what then?“ 

The Commissionaire drew his hand across 
his throat, as he said, They will probably 
give the poor boy's body to the vultures and 
wolves.” 


Harry was unable to rest, but when food 
was brought he ate a little. The wine, 
however, he refused to drink ; so the woman 
gave him water. Then she persuaded him 
to lie down, and covered him with a sheep- 
skin, watching him until he slept. 

He did not seem to have slept long when 
one of the men shook him, bidding him by 
signs to arise and follow him. Harry, half 
awake, overheard the woman call the man 
“Jose.” 

“Where to?” 
woman. 

“To your own people!” she laconically 
answered. 

The two went out. They were in mist; 
but the stars shone and the sky was greying 
in the east. They stumbled and slid across 
a narrow snow-ficld before the path was 
struck, after which the descent was easy. 
At sunrise Harry stood beside the gigantic 
boulder where the brigunds had surprised 
him. 

Footsteps were heard approaching, and 
Jose plunged in among the rocks as an 
English gentleman mounted on a mule 
rode up, followed by a posse of police 
walking. 

„ Father!” 

* Harry, my boy!” 

The father and son rushed into each 
others arms, while the sergeants-de-ville 
began carefully to quarter the ground, 
which they did thoroughly but unsuccessfully. 
Jose was gone. 


Harry asked of the 
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AN AUTUMN CRUISE; OR, ROUND LANDS END IN THE EQUINOX. 


By J. ALLEN BARTLETT, 


Author of “In Avranches Ba,“ A Tale of the Severn Sea,” ctc. ete. 


N Looe we again spent a couple of 
days, getting in provisions, over- 
hauling rigging, aud shifting bal- 
last, and in these operations an old 
man- o'-wars' man lent us invalu- 
&ble assistance. 

“How old be you, granfer ? ” 
queried the mate. 
The granfer's blue eyes twinkled. 

" I be nigh on ninety years old, lad ; 

but, bless 'ee, I be counted quite a 

young'un down to Looe. They lives 

a main time down here, they do! 

I wish you could have seen his 
knotting and splicing, and the way 
he “wormed,” “parcelled,” and 

* gerved" his ropes, whilst he chatted of 

three-deckers and the Napoleonio wars as if 

they were things of yesterday ! 

At last all was trim and ship-shape, and 
on & Wednesday afternoon in October we 
bade farewell to Looe, and were towed out 
into the offing by a sturdy Cornish crew. A 
stiff breeze was blowing from the south ward, 
with a sloppy sea, and when, having cast over- 
board our tow-rope, we hoisted reefed main- 
sail. foresail, and No. 2 jib, the wee boat 
scudded along gunwale under, making a good 
six knots, and ploughing through the green 
water like a young steamer. 

At about 4 p.m. we could see the towers 
of the Lizard Lights, and now the mate grew 
stern and thoughtful, gazing from time to 
time upon the water with an eye in which 
trouble and sorrowful reproach strove for 
the mastery. 

The skipper made sympathetic inquiries 
anent the state of his conscience, and called 
forth a feeble smile. 

„No. sir, there's nowt upon my conscience, 
but & deal too much upon my stummick — 
and that's truth, sir!” 

He threw himself into an attitude which 
was intended to be dramatic, und continued 
with vehemence : 

Here have I, sir, been on the sea as man 
and boy for twenty year, to be beaten at last 
by this here cock-boat! "Tis all that there 
Cornish cream—muck, I calls it,” and with 
this he threw himself indignantly upon the 
counter, and told his woes to the foaming 
wake. He felt ''terr'ble bad," and sighed as 
he added. There goes the best dinner as 
ever I'ad." But when he had returned to 
the same position and place for the third 
time, he rose and fixed an awful eye upon the 
skipper. 

“ Tell 'ee what ’tis, sir. I've been and 
howked up my sweetbread. I knows the 
taste on "im. And to think how I've laughed 
at pore passengers on they packet-boats when 
I've see’d 'emsick. S'imslike a judgment!“ 

However, as the shades of evening closed 
around, he cheered up a bit, and began to 
sing sea-chanties of a lugubrious kind, in 
a voice calculated to draw tears from an 
alligator. 

Then, having tightened his belt four several 
times, to counteract the law of Nature anent 
a vacuum, he became practical, and * thought 
he could fancy a bit o’ cold chicken and a 
‘sup? ” 

By the time the two great lights of the 
Lizard were in a line he was himself again, 
and the skipper, relinquishing the tiller to 
his practised hand, went below and was 
lulled to sleep by the strains of “ Black-eyed 
Susan.” 

Now, a bunk in a small yacht is delightful 
in quiet waters, but when the little craft is 
plunging wildly in a lumpy sea, you tind your- 
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self wondering how rooks manage to pass a 
satisfactory night on tree.tops in half a 
gale ! 

The roar and splash of the water are con- 
tinually in your ears, and the movements of 
the little ship are so rapid that when she 
drops into a wave you are left in mid.air, to 
come down with a thump at the very moment 
when she is rising like a cork to the next 
crest ! 

The resultant of these two forces expressed 
in terms of foot-pounds is something which 
requires experience to be properly compre- 
hended ! 

Then, having wedged yourself into the 
trough formed by the sloping side and the 
inclined floor of the bunk, the little craft 
promptly goes about, and deposits you on the 
floor, where the stove, some jam-pots, your 
portmanteau, and a spare anchor do their 
best to make you feel at home. 

At last exhausted Nature succumbs to 
Morpheus, and you dream of the comfortable 
bed at home, with the spring mattress, and 
the downy, lavender-scented pillows, only to 
be suddenly awakened by “Spell oh!” and 
out into the damp and cheerless night you 
have to crawl, where you must hang on to 
the dripping tiller till the dawn. 

It is good training for body. mind. and 
temper ; and the mate, always considerate for 
his master, provides the unfailing * cup of 
enwfee before turning in to his well-earned 
slumbers. 

There is, perhaps, no solitude so complete 
as that which oppresses one when alone on 
a small boat’s deck, and far from land. 

One is possessed with a sense of infinite 
insignificance and weakness, and one's in- 
dividuality, which sometimes seems so 
important when one moves in the busy 
haunts of men, is absorbed in the great, 
blind energies of the ocean. Strange nnd uu- 
explainable sounds are borne upon one's ears 
from the illimitable waste of waters. Some- 
times a weird murmur comes from the sea 
itself, mingled with sudden cries and moans, 
or strong, harsh voices brenk the stillness, 


calling out in tongues which, whilst they 


seem familiar, one cannot understand. 

At others, coming apparently from the 
hollow surface of the mainsail. we hear wild 
pealing bells, though the nearest belfry may 
be many leagues away. Sailors say that the 
great tympanum of the hollow sail collects 
and concentrates the sounds of the distant 
mainland, but, as one generally hears these 
phenomena at night when the bells are silent 
in their steeples, it can hardly be considered 
a satisfactory explanation. Seumen sap, 
moreover, thut these sounds are more often 
observable off the coast of Cornwall, ** the 
fabled land of Lyonesse,” and they quote the 
well-known legend of the Doscastle Bells 
with bated breath. 

Just before the breaking of the dawn, a 
fishing-boat stole like a shadow out of the 
darkness, and cheered the heart of the 
skipper with a human hail. Then as she 
glided away landward, the crew broke out 
into one of those sweet part-songs so dear to 
the Celtic people. The effect was very lovely, 
and the voices were audible icv c icng time, 
fading slowly into the stillness of the night. 

The wind, which had been failing for some 
hours, now shifted to the west, and began to 
blow in strong puffs, which heeled the little 


bout over, and drove the *scu-dust" in’ 


streams across her deck, 
Then the grey light of morning lay 
uniformly upon the waste of waters, barely 


revealing the almost equally grey waves, 
which rolled solemnly in from the Atlantic. 

Oh! the cold. damp dreariness of that 
enrly hour. when one's inner man cries 
* Cupboard,” and breakfast is not prepared! 

Suddenly the somewhat drowsy skipper 
was aware of two black masses lying near 
by to port and starboard. Thinking that & 
new Atlantis was about to arise, or that 
Lyonesse wasre-asserting itself, he vehemently 
called the sleeping mate, who at first raised 
protesting snores, and then struggled forth, 
rubbing his eyes. By the time he had got 
his “ weather peeper ” open, the skipper had 
realised two facts. In the first place the 
"rocks" were smooth and hemispherioal ; 
in the second, they were apparently progress- 
ing through the water pari passu with ihe 
Frolic. 

The mate took one hurried glance, then 
dived into the cabin, and the next moment 
he was letting fly the six chambers of the 
skipper’s Colt revolver point-blank at the 
nearer mass. 

Instantly there was a tremendous 
commotion. Foam flew, and a great green 
sea swept over the bow, and in the midst of 
the turmoil a huge flail-like tail waved high 
overhead, to descend with a resounding flop, 
almost on the Frolic herself. We rubbed 
the salt water out of our eves in time to see 
the supposed “rocks” trailing swiftly away 
towards the “Lizard,” whilst the mate 
danced, ecstatically crying, “1 hit "un, sir— 
caught 'un fuir on the turtle deck!“ 

The skipper pulled himself together, and 
remarked with sarcasm that there would 
have been more difliculty in missing a twenty- 
five-foot whale at close quarters, and that 
the greatest marvel of all was the fact that 
the whale had missed the Frolic, but an 
aroma of brealdust and coffee which shortly 
issued from the cabin soon restored his nerve 
and equanimity. . 

The whale's feelings can only be surmised, 
but in all probability his dignity suffered a 
good deal more than did his body. 

One does not often come across such large 
whales off the Land's End, though both they, 
and also seals, are far from uncommon in 
that wild part of the Cornish coast. 

The bright light of the“ Wolf ” lighthouse 
faded away in the morning rays, and the 
grey outline of the “ Longships," so well 
described by Ballantyne, came into view. 
Away to the eastward was the deep Mount’s 
Bay, with Penzance lying in a haze of 
smoke, and the Mount itself standing 
guardian of the coast. 

On our starboard bow was the wind-swept 
promontory of Land's End, cold and bare, 
its feet white with the spray of the eternal 
surges, and its face dark with a world of 
sorrow and farewells. 

How many eyes, blinded with tears, Have 
striven to gaze their last on the granite out- 
post of a land which held all that made life 
dear to them ; and how many sad souls have 
here been comforted with the conviction that 
there is a Land where there shall be no more 
parting and no more tears! 

The sen now began to rise rapidly, and 
huge rollers, quite disproportionate to the 
force of the wind, came sweeping in from the 
ocean. ‘The little craft, becalmed in the 
hollows, and thrown nearly on to her beam- 
ends on the summits of the waves, made but 
slow progress. We did not like to shake out. 
a reef, for the wind was still freshening, and 
caught her heavily enough on the exposed 
crests: 


The matc looked thoughtfully to windward. 
“This here groundswell’s the warning of a 
strong blow, and we shall have all we cares 
for afore night," he remarked sententiously. 

The skipper did not feel altogether happy ; 
professional anxiety is always disconcerting. 
But man is much influenced by bis stomach, 
and the savoury odours of incipient dinner 
soon banished uncomfortable forebodings. 

The soup was excellent, to judge by the 
portion which found its way down our 
throats. On one’s clothes, and in the well, 
its presence called forth less enthusiasm. 

The mate, like the experienced old sea-dog 
that he was, fared better, and his counten- 
ance beamed with the satisfaction of the 
inner man. How did he concoct the soup? 
“Well, sir, there was that mutton-bone, and 
the bit of chicken, and that tin of desecrated 
soup, them tomaters, and a tatie or two, 
and some beef.jelly, and a bit o' cabbage, 
and ,! 


„Ah, a sort of pot pourri," interrupted the 
skipper. ' 

“ Popery!” cried the mate scornfully. 
“No, sir, I’ve see'd a deal too much o' that in 
Spain and the Indies, and it ain't half so good 
as that soup.“ 

The Indies reminded the mate of past 
shipwrecks in shark-infested water. “Ive 
been swimmin’ among em, sir, for hours, and 
they've never touched me.“ The skipper 
thought that sharks couldn't abide leather. 

The mate cocked his eye, but seeing that 
the skipper’s countenance remained un- 
moved, he continued : 

“Talkin’ of sharks, sir, you wouldn't 
expect to find the biggest of them swimmin' 
in these very seas, but I’ve often see'd 'em in 
calm weather, passing like a shadow some 
<istance under water. Baskin’ sharks, they 
calls em, and the finest of ‘em runs some 
thirty feet long, and with mouths like— ! 
Well, sims to me ’tis they should be called 
‘Catch-a-lots,’ and not them whales as I 
was a-shootin' this mornin’.” 

A disquisition on Cachalots was cut short 
by the necessity for another reef. 

Ahead of us, luggers and other fishing 
craft were scudding for the shelter of St. Ives, 
and the skipper suggested the advisability 
of following a good example, but the mate 
was obdurate, and not to be persuaded. 
“Don’t you try it, sir," he said; “ them 
'eavy boats runs slap in, full sail, and shoves 
their noses anywhere where they sees a bit 
9' room; and if there's none, they shove in 
just the same, and summat has to give way. 
If we was there, we would be crushed like a 
hegg! Keep the sea, sir—it's softer!“ 

So we stayed out, whilst a curious grey 
haze grew up from the horizon to north and 
west, and the spray flew higher and higher 
on that rock bound coast. Soon not a sail 
was left to break the monotony of the sea, 
and the mate noted the fact with some 
anxiety. 

" Seems as though they knows more than 
wedo, sir. I'd give summat to have a baro- 
meter aboard.“ 

Presently he suggested that we should 
stand in and have a look at Padstow, and we 
turned our prow to a dark inlet in the 
coast, where a great notice-board warned the 
mariner to keep a course close to the rock on 
which it stood—but the great ground-swell, 
which heaved so gently in deep water, was 
creating a perfect maelstrom amongst the 
rocks, tossing in foaming fountains, which 
climbed to ledges a hundred feet above high- 
water mark, and lashing with tremendous 
force on the ominously named Doom Bar. 

We did not like the look of it, and so 
returned to deeper water. 

“There goes our last chance of a harbour,“ 
ni the mate ruefully. 

* From-Padstow Point to Lundy Light, 
A watery grave by day and night," 
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is a true saying, for a more inhospitable and 
treacherous coast cannot be imagined. Pad- 
stow itself is a most dangerous haven to 


make, as the bones of many a good ship lost 
upon the bar could testify; and as for 


Boscastle, Bude, and Hartland Quay, they 
are veritable death-traps. 

To-night the open sea was the safest place 
for us, and so we plunged and staggered 
through the great billows in the effort to put 
as much blue water as possible between us 
and the land. 

Everything on board was lashed, and made 
snug; rigging was set up taunt,and ballast care- 
fully looked to, preparatory to facing a dirty 
night. Storm-jib was bent, and the bowsprit 
hauled inboard for half its length, and with 
three reefs in the mainsail, and a nicely lifting 
foresail, the little craft rode easily and com- 
paratively dry, risiag lightly over waves 
which would have staggered a bigger ship. 
Our principal peril lay in the possible loss of 
steerage-way, and consequent falling off be- 


fore the sea; and besides this, there was the 


~ 
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danger of drifting overmuch to leeward, 
though, as we were so far from land when 
night fell, we did not greatly fear on this 
account. 

Fortunately, too, for us, the waves broke 
but little, and we thus escaped the risk of 
being rolled over and over without a chance 
of rescue. 

When at length the red light of Trevose 
shone from afar across the waste of waters 
on which we moved alone, the mate insisted 
upon a speli off duty for the skipper, and 
glad indeed he was to creep into his berth in 
the warm cabin. 

The regular rise and fall of the giant waves 
was far more endurable than the short, 
choppy sea of the previous night, and the 
skipper, worn out with exertion and exposure, 
slept soundly until the mate aroused him to 


the business of another day. 


An intense yellow burned in the sky to the 
south and east, and the sea and the distant 
Cornish coast glowed with a soft purple 
lustre. From an artistic point of view the 
effect was most desirable, but to the 
more practical eyes of a seaman it was 
ominous of heavier weather. The waves 
were now far higher than on the previous 
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evening, and we could see great spouts of foam 
flying nearly half-way up the cliffs of Bos- 
castle and Tintagel. 

A quarter of a mile to leeward a French 
timber-brig rolled heavily, alternately revealed 
and hidden by the intervening waves. 
Suddenly a mass of foam and green water 
burst over her port quarter, and, sweeping for- 
ward, carried in its wake a splintered mass of 
bulwark and deck-fittings. When she rose on 
the next wave she looked as though she had 
suffered a bombardment. 

Another billow apparently exploded into 
spray a little way ahead of us, roaring 
savagely as it passed on its course. 

The wind was freshening to half a gale, 
and our little craft staggered gunwale under 
as she rode on the summits of the enormous 
waves, and the mate’s countenance became 
very sober. “ We are in for it, sir," he said. 
* We must heave her to, and see if she'll ride 
toit; and, if needs be, we must try and make 
a sea-anchor. I wish we had ten mile more 
sea-room," he added thoughtfully. 


Caught ‘un fair on the turtle deck." 


Then for hours we lay tossing and slowly 
drifting into the Bay of Bude, andthe mate's 
anxiety grew more pronounced, whilst over 
and over again he reiterated his conviction 
that never in all his years of sea-life had he 
witnessed so immense a ground-swell. 

Fortunately for us, the wind lulled at the 
turn of the tide, and the ** sea-horses " grew 
less frequent, until at four in the afternoon 
we let go our windward fore-sheet, and again 
got under way. It was none too soon, for we 
had drifted to within some three or four miles 
of Bude, and our position was really becoming 
serious. On a sudden the mate, who had 
been scanning the coast carefully through 
the glasses, exclaimed : 

„There's no signal flying agin entering the 
Haven, sir! Whether we tries to get in, 
or stays out, there's danger in plenty; but 
the tide's high, and if there's no signal it 

means the sea ain't breaking in the fair- 
way." 

It was a forlorn hope, but we elected to try 
it; and whilst the skipper held on to the 
tiller, the mate stationed himself forward, 
scanning the heaving waters ahead with an 
eagle eye. 
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I England going to improve on the Inter- 

national results of last season, or, is the 
turn of the wheel going to bring Scotland 
once again to the top? 

The weather-wise, it has been said, are 
not other-wise, and to prophesy on such an 
uncertain quantity as football does not be- 
speak an excess of wisdom. All the same, 
the question of International supremacy 
concerns the public which follows the Asso- 
eiation as well as the Rugby Union game us 
much as anything in considering the pro- 
spect of each recurring season. For the 
masses who support the Association code 
there is, of course, plenty of excitement in 
store in the Cup Competitions, as well as in 
the League Matches, which prolong the 
agony till the end of April—far too long 
for the general good of the game — as 
many, and not all of them old-time players, 
by any means, are apt to think. 

But, after all, there is a ring of real and 
genuine sport about International Matches 
which appeals with special force to those 
who do not care always to have to take their 
football at the highest possible pressure. 
In view of the fact that England, under 
Association rules, at least, had the best 
record of the four nationalities last winter, 
the possibility of improving its position 
might appear impossible. All the same, 
England's superiority was in no way assured. 
In the Scotch match the English eleven were 
to a certain extent fortunate in mecting 
their opponents at the Crystal Palace under 
conditions which favoured their style more 
than those of the Scotehmen. The latter 
had an exceptionally brilliant as well as 
effective forward line, and the Scotch eleven 
were looked upon as pretty certain victors 
even by the best English judges. As it 
happened, heavy rains had affected the ground 
so much that the Scotch forwards were never 
able to utilise their peculiar methods, and 
the game came to an end with two goals to 
each side. 

The draw with Scotland was indeel 
lucky, as it enabled England to secure the 
International Championship on the strength 
of avery slight advantage on the net results 
of the season. At the best it was a barren 
honour, as the English clevens had never 
given satisfaction to those who had the 
responsibility of their selection. Even at 
the end of the season changes had to be 
made in view of the Scotch match, and it 
was a lucky thing that G. O. Smith, con- 
trary tothe general expectation, was able after 
all to play and captain the English eleven. 
Certainly, on last year's form, the picked 
team of England was hardly up to the stand- 
ard of three or four years ago. On the other 
hand, the best Scotch eleven was undoubtedly 
very strong, and it remains to be seen how the 
position will be affected this winter. In 
one respect the English players will be at a 
disadvantage, as all three International 
matches have to be played out of England this 
time. The difference of surroundings and 
the lack of encouragement it would be more 
correct, perhaps, to say of sympathy—incl- 
dental to playing on unfamiliar ground, 
and before a crowd whose feelings are natur- 
ally with the home team, are incidents which 
are bound to tell, to however slight a degree, 
on the visiting side. 

At present, the chief weakness in English 
football is the want of reliable half-backs 
and backs. Halves of the versatility of 
Needham or of Wreford Brown are not pro- 
duced every year. A player of Needham's 
resource is & rare creation, and it may be 
several years before anyone of quite his class 
comes to the front. 
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THE SEASON'S FOOTBALL. 
By C. W. ALCOCK. 


The revival of the old feature between 
North and South a few years ago proved 
so successful from every point of view that 
one would have thought it would have been 
regarded as a permanent fixture. If it should 
be played again this season, London will prob- 
ably once more be the venue, asthe match does 


not apparently have any great attraction for . 


the Midlands or the North. But it is not im- 
probable that a match between amateurs and 
professionals may take its place. 

Tottenham Hotspur's success in bringing 
the Football Association Cup back to the 
South, after an absence of nineteen years, 
is bound to invest Southern football with 
additional interest in the minds of the larger 
section of the publie which follows the 
Association game. Happily, too, even the 
more sustained interest of League football 
has failed to diminish in the smallest degree 
the popularity of the Cup Competition pro- 
moted by the Football Association, and first 
won by the Wanderers in 1871. On the 
contrary, figures show that itis still increas- 
ing. What sport cin show such a record 
as that of April 20 last, at the Crystal 
Palace, when 111,887 assembled to wit- 
ness the final between 


spur and Shettield United? Nor among the 


clubs theinselves does the Cup Competition 
the game, as the two visits of the Queen's 


show any diminution of favour. Last season 
the entries numbered 217, this winter there are 
227 competitors. Of the Southern clubs, 
Tottenham Hotspur and Southampton, who 
were also among the twenty-two clubs ex- 
cused the qualifying rounds a year ago, will 
not be required to play till the competition 
proper is reached. The former made their 
selection sure by winning the Cup itself. 

Luck has been dead against Southampton ` 
of late, and one still remembers with regret 
their painful experience in the memorable 
semi-final with Notts Forest nt the Crystal 
Palace in the spring of 1899. Another 
Southern club, Millwall, was among the 
favoured twenty-two twelve months ago. Its 
form last winter, however, was certainly not 
good enough to warrant such a distinction 
so soon again. At the same time, it is 
one of the ten clubs excused under sub- 
section (5) of Rule X., so that it will not have 
to participate in the earlier rounds at all 
events. 

A hopeful augury for the season just begun 
is the material increase in the number of 
competitors for the Amateur Cup. For some 
reason or another, not easy to understand, 
the competition has not been viewed with 
favour by some of the most influential of the 
Southern clubs. One can only hope that we 
shall see teams like the Old Curthusians, who 
played such an important part in the early 
history of the Cup. and others of the better 
clubs. among the entries in the near future. If 
numbers are to be accepted as a test of 
increased interest this winter, competition 
ought to be more than ordinarily successful. 
Up to August 1, hitherto the limit of time 
for receiving entries, the numbers showed 106 
clubs against 88 last year. The decision 
of the Football Association to extend the 
date for receiving entries to September 1, 
naturally had the effect of adding to the 
list materially, bringing it up in fact to 112, or 
an advance of 24 on that of 1900-1. Addi- 
tional interest will be given to this season’s 
struggle by the presence, for the first time, of 
the Ilford Club, the present holders of the 
‘senior Cup of the London Association. 

The development of football in most of 
the countries of North Europe has made the 
Continental tour a pleasant relief from the 
strain and anxiety of English football. Only 
a few years ago Association football was 


Tottenham Hot- 


little known outside France, Holland, and 
Belgium. Now Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary have both taken it up keenly. In 
Berlin and Hamburg, as well as in South 
Germany, there are plenty of clubs, some of 
them well capable of holding their own 
against the ordinary English touring teams, 
as some of the latter have found to their cost. 
In Berlin there are now three excellent 
grounds, and that there is no lack of energy 
among the young sports“ in that city is 
shown by the important programme under- 
taken last spring by the Berlin team, the 
first German combination to visit England. 
In the last few years Austria-Hungary has 
taken to the game with even greater zest, 
and with apparently unlimited possibilities. 
In the ancient city of Prague the two lead- 
ing clubs are able to get a very large crowd, 
either of them, on the occasion of an impor- 
tant match ; and in the very near future the 
Sportovni F.C., the Czech club, will at Jeast 


. have a ground with every possible conveni- 


ence and accommodation known to the modern 
footballer. 

The lovely capital of Hungary, Buda- 
Pest, too, has a well-appointed ground, if 
the football pitch is not of the best, as well 
as a large following in Association football. 
Denmark has latterly, also, taken kindly to 


Park (Glasgow) team show. Already there 
are rumours of tours, during the season, on 


the Continent—among them of the Civil Ser- 


vice to Germany and Austria-Hungary, and of 
Richmond Association to Denmark. - 

On the other hand, the first tour of a 
Dutch Football Club on anything like an 
extensive scale will come off at Christmas 
time, when the Hague Football Club, the 
champion Dutch team, visit England. 
Under any circumstances, it must be for the 


general good to see young France, young 


Belgium, young Holland, young Germany, 
young Austria, and young Denmark all fra- 
ternising on the football field with the youth 
of our own little island. 

If the Calcutta Cup is to be brought south 
of the Tweed again, those who have the 
charge of English interests under the Rugby 
Union dispensation will have to bestir 
themselves, and quickly. During the last 
two winters the English tifteens have been sin- 
gularly unsuccessful. Last season was one 
of disaster all along the line —all three Inter- 
national matches were lost, and in every case 
fairly lost. The result of the Scotch match 
was hardly a surprise, as the Scotch fifteen 
were about as strong an all-round combina- 
tion as Scotland has sent south of the 
Tweed. As w matter of fact, the English 
team were out-played at every point. 
Whether the methods of the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Rugby Union are the best to 
secure a thoroughly representative fifteen for 
England or not is, perhaps, open to question. 

Rightly or wrongly,in many quarters those 
who direct English affairs, so far as the 
selection of players is concerned, are regarded 
as a little too conservative. Whether or no, 
the unpleasant fact remains, that. English 
football just now is under a cloud, at all 
events for.the moment. How far it is likely 
to recover its prestige this winter the next 
two or three months willshow. Of the three 
Internationals, only one will be fought on 
foreign soil. The first is that with Wales, 
which in all likelihood will be decided in 
London. The second is the Irish match, on 
February 8, which will be played at Leicester. 
A better choice of ground could hardly have 
been made, as the Rugby Union has a strong 
following in Leicester, and the local club 
has-given the game a loyal and enthusiastic 


support. As the first International does not 
take place till the second Saturday in January, 
the authorities do wisely to defer their first 
real trial, the match between North and 
South, until the middle of December. This 
: wil be played in the North, this time at 
Manchester. The return will be on March 1, 
afortnight before the Scotch match, and, as 
the last occasion the two sides met in the 
South was at Bristol, the chances are in favour 
of London having the game this time. 
Another trial has been added this season. 
This will take the form of & match between 
Devon, the champion county, and the rest of 
England, in Devonshire, on December 21. 
The Inter-University match, which will be 
decided, as of late years, at Queen's Club, is 
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down for the middle of December. The 
other trial under the auspices of the Rugby 
Union— that in which London and the Uni- 
versities oppose the Midlands and the North 
— will, of course, be played in London, either 
Blackheath or Richmond in all likelihood. 
Of the prospects in the county champion- 
ship it is even now difficult to speak with any 
certainty. County football in the South is, 
unfortunately, so poorly supported, even by 
the players, that—unless the unexpected 
should happen in the shape of an energetic 
effort by Kent, Surrey, or Middlesex—the 
struggle will rest, as it has the last two 
seasons, betwecn the North and the West of 
Englund. That the Southern Counties 
should allow the judgment to go by default, 
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as they practically do, is a matter for regret. 
A good deal, of course, can be said on the 
other side in favour of Club football, which 
enjoys general favour among the Rugby foot- 
ballers of the Metropolitan area. Its popv- 
larity can be well understood when local or 
national rivalry comes into the question, as 
when Blackheath plays Richmond, or Rich- 
mond the London Scottish ; when Welsh or 
Scotch or Irish clubs come to London, or vice 
versd. In this particular direction the com- 
paratively young London Welsh Club is 
evidently bent on taking a prominent posi- 
tion. At its invitation Swansea as well as 
the champions of the West of England, 
Devonport Albion, are coming to London this 
winter. 
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HOW TO KILL AND SET INSECTS. 


TR who are just beginning to make a collection of 
insects are often a good deal puzzled as to the best 
way in which to kill and “set” their captures, So I 
am going to offer a few simple hints on these very 
important points. 

KiLLING.—' This word has an ugly look about it, it is 
true; and T wish that insects could be collected with- 
out the need of putting them to death. But, unfor- 
tunately, they cannot; and, after all, if the operation 
is properly and carefully performed, no pain at all 
neal be inflicted. 

Different insects, however, must be killed in different 
way. With butterflies and slender:bodied moths, for 
instance. the best plan is to seize the lower part of the 
thorax, just below the base of the wings, between the 
thumb and first finger, and to ſulminister a sharp 
squeeze, The result of this is instantaneous death, 
since the great nerve-ceutres lie in that part of the 
baly. And if the pinch is carefully inflicted, the 
appearance of the insect will nut be damaged in the 
very least, 

The larger moths are best. killed by means of chloro- 
form, “ Methylated " chiov®form will do, and you ean 
vet a little bottleful for sixpence. The way to use it is 
to introdace a drop or two into the box containing 
the insect. by meaus of a camel's hair brush. Tien 
leave the box close for ten minutes, and the moth will 
be dead and ready for setting. 

If yon. cannot obtain chloroform, try benzine 
instexd ; but remember that it must be benzine collas. 
A sixpenny bottle will last you for fully a year, unless 
you happen to be a very industrious collector indeed. 
But as benzine, although it quickly stupefies, does not 
kili quite as swiltly as chloroform, the box which con- 
tains the moth must be left closed for at least a quarter 
of an hour. And it will sometimes be necessary to put 
the insert into the relaxing-jar afterwards to soften it 
sufllciently for setting. 

N.B.—This very useful article can be easily made by 
putting a little damp sand at the bottom of an empty 
Jam-pot, and placing a saucer or a sheet of glass on 

the top by way of a cover. 

Another way to kill moths is to place them in the 
special bottles which are sold for this purpose by the 

lealers. These bottles are very nice at first: but they 
lave two great drawbacks. In the first place, they 
luse a little of their strength every time that the cork 
is taken ont; so that after a few weeks they have to be 
re-chargel by a chemist. (The mixture at the bottom, 
by the way, consists of a few lumps of cyanide of 
Dotas-ium—a deadly poison—embedded in plaster of 
Pari.) And, in the second place, they are apt to dis- 
charge the colour of green moths, and turn them to a 
dirty yellow. So I don't advise you to use them. 

Beetles and other hard-bodied inseets, such as grass- 
hoppers and crickets, can be instantancously killet by 
dashing them into boiling water. Care should be 
taken, however, to see that the water really is boiling, 
and not what servants call jest off the bile." But 
boiling water cannot be curried about with one: and, 
"35 many beetles invariably begin to devour one 
another as soon as they are taken prisoners, some 


leans must be found for killing them at once. This 
is best managed by means of a laurel bottle.“ Buy 


a few plass tubes, 74 in. in length by about ? in. in 
diameter, without any necks at all. You can get these 
forabout ninepence a dozen, and a dozen will last you 
‘or years. Fit them with corks, and through the 
centre af each cork passa stout quill, so that it pro- 
pets for a good à in. both above and below. Fasten 
the quill firmly im position with sealing-wax, and then 
fit the upper end with a cork of its own, which you 
> tie to the larger one by means of a piece of carpet 
thread. 

Your collecting-tube is now made, and all that vou 
have to do to render it ready for use is to charge it 
with laurel. For this purpose, gather two or three of 
the tenderest and juiciest shoots that you can find, 
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wrap them up in a piece of paper, and bruise them 
into pulp witha hammer. Put a little of this pulp 
into a tube, press it well down at the bottom by means 
of a lead pencil, und cover it with a cireular piece of 
blotting-paper cut exactly to fit the interior of the 
tube. he result is a killing-bottle of the very best 
description, and a relaxing-jur iuto the bargain; for, 
though laurel stiffens insects at the time, it afterwards 
softens them, so that in a couple of days at the most 
your captures will be ready for setting. 

Remember, however, that laurel loses ita strength 
very rapidly, so that in three or four days your tubes 
will require re-charging. 

SEITING.—Again let us begin with the butterflies 
and moths. Proper “saddles” or “ setting boards“ 
will be required for these; and, as cork is by no means 
an easy material to work with, I do not recommend 
you to make them. Any natural-history dealer will 
supply them, 14 in. long, at prices varying according 
to the width. The 3 in, 4$ in., and 1 in. boards 
usually cost sixpence apiece, and then the price rises 
at the rate of about a penny the 3 in. up to the widest 
of all, which are only required for such insects as the 
Jarze-t hawk mat ha. 

If you can afford it, get a drying cage by all means. 
This contains boards of all sizes, with a drawer for pins 
and setting-needles, and a sheet of perforated zine in 
the door, And you can render it still more useful by 
knocking out the back and replacing that with per- 
forated zinc also, so us to secure a thorough draught. 
These cages vary in price from 108. 64. to about 156. 

If you can't afford to buy one, remember that the 
1 in., 12 in., and 2ia. boards are the most useful sizes. 
You can add to your stock by degrees. 

Besides boards, you will require setting-needles ; but 
these you ean make in a couple of minutes The 
process is simplicity itself. Take a fine needle, and 
press it, eye-end first, for about two-thirds of its 
length into the end of an ordinary lucifer-mateh. 
This can easily be managed with the aid of a pair of 
pliers. Do the same with a couple of others, and just 
turn the peint of one of them into a hook, after heating 
it red-hot in the flame of à spirit-lamp. The process 
is then complete, and you are set up with a sufficient 
store of setting needles to last you for the term of your 
natural life. 

The next requisite is a supply of entomological pins. 
These you must buy ; but, whatever you do, don't te 
per-uaded into purchasing that box of “four sizes 
mixed, IS.,“ which the dealers are so fond of pressing 
npon one. There are four sizes in the box, it is true; 
but the great majority are of the “hedgestake” 
variety, and perfectly useless for anything smaller 
than a death's-head hawk. Instead of this, ask for 
Kirby & Beard's pins, and get half an ounce of No. 3, 
half an ounce of No, 5, and a quarter of an ounce of 
No. 8. These will cost you 1s. 94, altogether, aud will 
carry you through a couple of sensons, 

The only ether necessaries are two or three hundred 
pins of the ordinary character, and a number of narrow 
triangular strips of card of various lengths, which you 
can cut trom old visiting cards, 

Havin killed the butterfly or moth that you want 
to set, hold it carefully between the thumb and first 
finger of your left hand, with the wings pressed 
together over the back, and pass a pin through the 
very centre of the thorax in such a manner that it 
slopes slightly forwards. Be very careful to choose a 
pin of suitable size. The general tendency of beginners 
is to use one that is much too large. No. 5, for 
example, is quite big enough for a Yellow Underwing, 
and No. 8 fora Vapourer or a Lackey. 

Sometimes a freshly emerged moth will. “ bleed” 
when it is pinned. In this case the moisture must be 
soaked up at once by means of a piece of blotting- 
paper, or it will mat the soft duwn of the thorax and 
completely ruin the specimen, 

Now take a setting- board of proper width, and pin 


the insect down in such a way that its body lies quite 
evenly in the groove in the centre. Then, with one of 
the needles, draw the left fore-wing carefully forward 
till the tip lies parallel with the front of the head. 
Hold it in position, lay one of the card-braces across it, 
and pin it firmly down. Next do the same with the 
opposice wing, and then fasten down the Linder wings 
in like manner. Finally, fix the antenne hy means of 
cross pins, so that they lie evenly in front of the head, 
and coax out the front and hind legs, if possible, with 
one of the hooked needles. 

The length of time during which insects must be left 
upon the boards depends partly upon their size and 
partly upon the weather. Roughly speaking, the 
smaller moths will require five days, those of moderate 
size ten days, and hawks and red underwings, ete, 
fifteen. Aud be very careful to keep them in à dry and 
airy place, where they will be protected, not only from 
dust, but also from the unwelcome attentions of mice 
and carwips, 

Dragon-flies, caddis-flies, beea, and wasps can be set 
like buttertlies and moths. But with beetles one has 
to go to work in quite a different way. 

The largest, of course, can be pinned—the pin being 
passed through the right wing-ease, so as to lean 
slightly forwards, and the legs and. antenne drawn 
into position and carefully fastened down. But the 
smaller species must be mounted on strips of card. 

For this purpose a special gum is required. Get 
half an ounce of qum tragacanth from a chemist, and 
see that it is in flakes, not in powder. Take four or 
five flakes—not more—and place them at the bottom 
of a wide-mouthed bottle with a glass stopper, to- 
gether with a couple of small lumps of gum arabic. 
Then go back to the chemist and get him to add a 
dessert-spoonful of methylated spirit in which a little 
corrosive sublimate has been dissolved. Finally. pour 
ina wWineglassful of water, and allow the mixture to 
stand for twoor three days, giving it just an occasional 
stir with a piece of stick. By the end of that time the 
gum will have swollen up into a thiek jelly, which 
should be of such a consistency that it hardly moves at 
ull, even when the bottle is held upside down, 

Besides the gum, you will require a delicate pair of 
dissecting forceps—to be obtained for à few pence 
of any opticinn—a couple of setting-needles, and a 
supply of moderately stout white cardboard. An 
ordinary thick postenrd wal do capitally. 

Now for the actual setting. 

After making quite sure that your beetles if Killed 
by laurel—are properly relaxed, cuta strip of card board 
of suitable size, and smear one end with gum by 
means of an ordinary paint-brush, You will find it 
better to cut the tip of the brush off square before 
using its and the gum will want working to and fro 
on the card till it lies quite smoothly and evenly, 

Now take up a beetle with the forces, lay it on the 
gum, and work the lers and antenna into position by 
means of one of the needles, In theory this is perfectiv 
easy, but in practice it is exceedingly hard, until ene 
gets hold of the knack, The great thing to remember ts 
that the needle should be applied to the feet. rather 
than to the lees, ns, if these latter are touched, the 
whole beetle will often twist round in the gum. Aud 
it is also as well to remember that the point of a 
needle cuts like a kuife, and will work havoc with a 
delicate antenna 

With some of the more muscular beetles you will find 
it necessary to use two needles—one to hold theun 
steadily down while the legs are teased out with the 
other. In some cases, even, the forceps cau be em- 
ployed to pull the legs into place, 

After the beetles have been set for about half an 
hour, you will be surprise] to find that the gum on the 
cards has dried up so completely that no signs of it are 
visible. Then all that you have to do is to pin the cards 
and put vour specimens away for a few days to dry, 
after which they will be quite ready for the collection, 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 
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Monument on the supposed site of the Farm where Alfred 


let the Cakes Burn. 
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Mr. Hamo phorayeron s Bronze Statue 
of Alfred. 


t nteiled at Winchester, Friday, September 20, 1901, 
by LORD ROSEBARY.) 


“ALTHOUGH King Alfred lived a thousand years 
ago, a thousand years hence, if there be England then, 
his memory will yet be precious to his country." Thus 
wrote the late Professor Henry Morley, and all British 
boys may well cry * Henr, hear!" to it. King Alfred 
the Great, whose millenary England has lately been 
celebrating, is in truth the darling of his country, and 
fortunate is the land that can boast such a hero. The 
permanent value of King Alfred's life lies, as has been 
well said. in the fact that he was equally great in 
widely differing ways. Our history contains few ex- 
amples of leaders who excelled in more than one 
direction. Here we have a great warrior, but a help- 
less ruler; there a wise and learned administrator of 
his kingdom, but a hopeless leader in the day of storm 
and stress. Alfred, on the contrary. was as great in 
the arts of war as in the pursuits of peace, as strong in 
faith as he was constant in work for the welfare of his 
people. Indeed, it is first us a warrior that he takes a 
prominent place in the annals of our country. The 
groat battle of Ashdown, when the hordes of Danes 
were put to flight by the Saxuns, was a victory simply 
because Alfred, with the true spirit of generalship, 
struck at the crucial moment, though his brother 
Ethelred, then Kino, was lingering at Mass. This was 
the keynote of Alfred's character ; he cared as much us, 
and probably u good deal more than his brother for 
prayer, but when the moment for action arrived he was 
ready, Yet was he ever merciful to the vanquished, 
end often imperilled his fortunes by dealing leniently 
with those who were his sworn enemies. In this 
respect his character was a striking contrast to that 
of the stock from which he had sprung, as the Saxons 
were notoriously crafty and heartless in their dealings 
with foe or friend. 

We give herewith, in addition to two smaller illustra- 
tions, a reproduction of Mr. Thornycroft’s noble bronze 
statue of the great King. The huge blocks of granite 
on which the statue stands weigh between thirty and 
forty tons, and no such blocks have left the quarries 


. Since those used for the Wellington monument in 5t. 


Paul's, which were drawn by forty horses. 
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RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


Two Steamships Mecting. 


When all three lights I see ahead, 
I port my helm and show my red. 


Two Steamships Passing Clear, 


Green to green or red to red, 
Perfect safety, go ahead. 


Two Steamships Crossing. 


If to my starboard red appear, 

It is my duty to keep clear 

To uct as jadgment says is proper— 

To port, or starboard, back, or stop her, 


But when upon my port is seen 

A steamer’s starboard light of green, 
There's naught for me to do but see 

That green to port keeps clear of nie. 


Little Driffield Church, in the chancel of which 
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King Altred is buried. 


THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND 
YORK AS A STAMP COLLECTOR. 


| 


THE recent gift of a complete set of unused Australian | 


stamps to the Duke of Cornwall and York must have 
been particularly appropriate, as his Royal Highness is 
n well-known stamp collector. He has been a corre- 
spondent of the principal dealers ever since he wax a 
lieutenant on the Thrush, and ut the office of one firm 
of dealer: he has a special box in which anything ot 
interest that turns up is retained for his inspection. 
He cannot claim, however, that his collection is the 
best in the world. That distinction is said to belong 
to M. Philippe de la Renitiere de Ferrary, who spends 
4.0007. a year in keeping up to date a collection which 
lines the four walls of a room of moderate size, and was 
valued some years ago at 25,000/. 
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ROOM AT THE TOP, BOYS! 


To become General Manager of the Midland Railway 
Company a man must have the fullest possible know. 
ledge of all the working of the vast system which i: 
committed to his keeping. Mr. G. H. Turner, who has 
retired, started on the lowest rung in railwaydom ut 
half a crown a week, Mr. John Mathieson, his suc- 
cessor, Who has lately eutered upon his duties come 
to his new post from one of importance, that of 
Government Commissioner of Railways in Victoria; 
but he, too, has trodden the whole length of the track 
whose terminus he has now reached. He commencei 
his career as a clerk at the little station of New 
Cannock, the village at which he was born. Now le 
takes charge of one of the most considerable enter- 
prises in the country, owning some 2,500 engine, 
5,000 carriages, and abont 118,000 waggons, runs over 
1,400 miles of metals of its own, and has running 
powers over 650 miles of other companies. 
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STORY OF- .A--MOOUT. 
By Joux FINNEMORE, 


Author of * The Red Men of the Dusk," “ The Lover 


Fugitives,” ete. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER IX.—COUNTERSTROKE. 


5n priest and I stood talking of the state 
of the country for a while, then the oid 
woman called us, and we went into the house. 
He ushered me into a large, low, wainscoted 
room, and we sat down at the well-spread 
table, which stood in the centre. He was 
hospitality itself, and pressed me again and 
again to the attack. He ate but little himself, 
and I was almost ashamed of the havoc I, 
unaided, made among the dishes; but he 
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gmiled good.humouredly, and declared it did 
him good to see my hearty enjoyment of his 
cheer. 

The windov of the room was open, and the 
shouts and drunken jollity of the marauding 
English over the way fell into the courtyard, 
and came distantly to our ears. I observed 
that my host paid steady attention to the 
uproar, and seemed disturbed when once the 
voices sounded as if the rioters were moving 
down the village street. But the clamour 
returned to the front of the inn, and he 
breathed freely again. I knew what ailed 
him. The desperate rogues, full of wine, 
would make little enough of plundering and 
burning the place, Friend or enemy, it was 
all one to them when plunder was to be had 
or mischief done. I was just at the end of 
my meal when the uproar redoubled, and of 
a sudden the air became full of smoke. 

„Ah!“ said the priest, and we both 
sprang to our feet. He led the way, with a 
swift step, to the stairs, and I followed him. 
On the first landing was & window facing the 
inn, and we looked out. The place was on 
fire, and burning furiously. The upper part 
was all aflame, and in and out of the ground- 
floor staggered an unsteady stream of ragged, 
unkempt figures, removing what they could 
of the plunder the French had stored. 

The window stood ajar, and their cries, 
and oaths, and yells rose in a flood. 

„They are very angry about the fire," I 
said to the priest. It must have been a 
piece of carelessness. They are grieved to 
think so much will be burned before they can 
clear the place." 

A tall figure reeled into the middle of the 
street and stood there, and shook his fist at 
the burning house. 

I've done with you lot," cried Bill Plume. 
“Just fancy! A place full o' good stuff, 
and then let it get on fire." 

Utterly disgusted with his late com- 
panions, he waved his hand as if casting 
them off for ever, and marched away down 
the street, his dirty, rusty apurs clanking at 
his heels, and his musket on his shoulder— 
for whatever regiment the deserter came 
from, everyone carried Brown Bess and 
bayonet, the most useful of weapons. It was 
but a small party of the British which con- 
tinued to ransack the house. The rest, 
stupefied by wine, were scattered about on 
the benches or on the ground, utterly careless 
of the showers of huge sparks which fell 
upon them from the burning house. The 
fire swiftly descended to the lower storey, and 
beat everyone out of the place. 

„Where are the Spaniards?” I asked. 
4 There are very few of them here.“ 

„The French had another storehouse at 
the other end of the village,” replied the 
priest, and doubtless the same scene is 
being enacted there by the Partidas. What 
is that? he added sharply, and held up his 
finger. 

„Three or four dropping musket-shots,”’ 
said I. He nodded, and turned his ear to 
listen again, for & steady crash of firearms 
rolled from the direction of the French re- 
treat. We looked at each other for a 
moment, then, following the same impulse, 
sought the window in the roof. Istood back 
and offered him the stair first, but he patted 
my shoulder. 

“ Run, run,” he said, I will take my own 
time." He did not need to tell me twice. 
I went up, three steps at a bound, wriggled 
through the window, and out on to the roof. 

“ The French!“ I cried, and then crawled 
to the parapet and leaned over it, and 
shouted with all my might, The French! 
The French!” 

I had caught a glimpse of the French in- 
fantry beyond the village, and now the roll 
of musketry was steady, and the Partidas 
began to come into sight, falling back before 
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their reinforced foes. Thicker and thicker 
the Spaniards swarmed down the street, and 
such of the British as could stand on their 
legs hastened to form a/ line and offer some 
front to the enemy. 

Suddenly a furious, rushing, clattering 
noise came to my ears. It grew, and grew, 
and, amid a storm of dust, a troop of 
cuirassiers, with polished breastplates and 
helmets flashing, gay plumes flying in the 
wind, long, dreadful, shining swords glittering 
in their upraised hands, rode, six abreast, at 
full gallop down the wide street and dashed 
furiously upon the retreating Partidas. 

The latter faced about, and formed to meet 
them with a volley of bullets. But the 
Spaniards were in little better condition than 
the British, and their feeble, wavering fire 
caused scarcely a saddle to empty, scarcely a 
horse to fall. The charging troopers burst 
through the columns of Spaniards as a 
tornado bursts through a forest, trampling 
their enemy underfoot, riding them down 
pell-mell, hacking and hewing, the swords 
rising and falling with swift, deadly per- 
sistency. 

Confused and utterly broken, the Partidas 
thought no more of battle, but only of flight. 
Such as escaped hoof or blade flung away 
their muskets, and sought to escape, dodging 
between the ranks of the cuirassiers, diving 
under horses’ bellies, leaping hedges, climbing 
walls, rushing down alleys, and everywhere 
the victorious horsemen pursued, giving no 
quarter, as their comrades had received 
none. 

This dreadful scene of flight and slaughter 


rolled swiftly down/the street, and I expected 


to see the few British who had mustered in 
front of the inn fly when they saw the wild 
rout of defeat sweeping upon them. Not 
they. They lined up, and fired several volleys 
in rapid succession upon the struggling mass 
of friend and foe, delivering each volley with 
a hearty cheer, as if an army had been at 
hand in support. 

A French officer, his burnished brazen 
helmet shining like solid gold, and riding a 
bright bay horse, gathered & squadron of 
cuirassiers in hand, and launched them on 
the motley, ragged mob of cheering Britons. 
They were received with a stinging volley, 
and then ensued a desperate hand-to-hand 
combat 'twixt sword and bayonet. Other 
French galloped up, and the little band was 
surrounded two and three deep with enemies. 
The later horsemen had not discharged their 
pistols, and they now poured in a deadly fire, 
which the doomed men had no means of 
returning. Still they fought undauntedly on, 
dying grimly one by one, plying bayonet or 
musket-butt to the last. 

A detachment of French foot—the very men, 
by their uniform, who had been driven out of 
the place—now came up at a run,and, with 
loud cries of revenge, began deliberately to 
bayonet the poor, drunken wretches who lay 
stupefied under the shadow of the chestnut, 
and who had never joined in the fight. 

I could stand no more. I crept back to 
the window, with my eyes turned from the 
street, and regained the house. Whatever 
their faults, they were of my own race and 
blood, and their shouts, and groans, and out- 
cries of pain were English, and veat dread- 
fully upon my heart. I found the priest 
pacing nervously up and down the courtyard. 
The noise of battle without grew fainter and 
fainter every moment. A few sharp cracks 
of pistols were heard, then a dozen or twenty 
irregular musket-shots. The old manservant 
had his face at the little grating in the door. 
He now turned his head, and addressed us: 

* [t is all over, he said. 

The priest came up, and laid his hand on 
my arm. My son," said he, I can feel for 
you. After all, they are your fellow-country- 
men." 


I nodded, and he patted my arm gently. | 

“You would be happier on the road,” 
he continued, getting away from thi 
place.” 

"Indeed, I should," I replied, “ but,At 
would he dangerous at present to attempt it. 
Many of the Partidas wore their own peasant 
dress." 

„Pedro shall guide you," he replied, and 


pointed. I looked, and saw a small door on 
the other side of the courtyard. The priest 
crossed over and drew the bolt. It led to a 


garden, and the cld man called Pedro and 
then walked on. I followed him, and we 
went down an alley, and arrived at a gate. 
In a moment Pedro arrived with the ass, and 
the gate was opened. A narrow road passed 
without, and my kind friend now gave Pedro 
his orders, and we bade each other good-bye. 
He gave me his blessing, and watched us for 
some distance, before he re-entered tha 
garden and closed the gate. 

Pedro led me by narrow ways, behind 
houses and gardens, and along the river 
bank, until we had left Aldea completely 
behind, and not a chimney was to be seen. 
We gained a chestnut-grove, and he pushed 
through it until he came to a narrow road, 
winding among the trees. 

“Follow this," he said. “You cannot 
miss your way. It leads, without another 
track turning off it, straight to the main 
road, which you will reach about three miles 
from Aldea." 

I thanked him, &nd we parted. From the 
position of the sun, I feared I had spent so 
much time in Aldeathat I should be late at the 
meeting-place, so I set my best foot first and 
hurried through the wood. I saw nothing 
of the flight from the village. Such of the 
Partidas as escaped, had doubtlessstruck back 
towards the point they marched from, and 
that was in an entirely different direction from 
the line I was following. When I reached 
the main road I found myself near & hamlet, 
so I threw my leg over the little grey ass, 
and rode quietly forward in character. 


( To be continued.) 
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* A black spot on my nose, indeed ! 
no; it’s perfectly natural!" 


Oh, dear 
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A DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 
By Davip KER, 
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Author of “ A Bold Climber,” “ Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. etc, 


s We cried Sir Francis, as he and his 

comrades issued from their fortress, 
and stretched their cramped limbs rejoic- 
ingly, '* this has been a fine game of hide- 
and.seek ! In slipping away from the 
Kussians, we fell in with the robbers; and 
in trying to get rid of the robbers, we've 
fallen in with the Russians again!“ 

“Good job we did fall in with them," 
muttered his son, before those Tartar 
fellows cut our heads off!“ 

“But what be the next move, Maister 
Harry ?" asked Jack. ‘ We'd best be off, I 
take it, afore they Rooshans coom back." 

“They won't do that, Jack," said the 
Earl quietly. “ Why should they? They've 
snapped up the robber-gang that they were 
hunting, and that's all they want.  Re- 
member, too, they know nothing of our 
being here; they'll just think that the 
Mongols were fighting with some hostile 
tribe, or perhaps with another body of 
Cossacks. No, there's no hurry; and, 
besides, we have to take the spoil of these 
Tartar fellows yet. ‘Take all you can from 
the enemy is a sound maxim of war.“ 

„That be true, too," grinned Jack; “ they 
mustard-coloured monkeys had some legs o' 
mutton hanging to their saddles, as ’ud suit 
my teeth fust-rate! ” 

"And we must have their clothes, too," 
said Wanderton, ** for we've all got to turn 
Tartars now ! ”? 

“What?” cried Jack, with a look of 
disgust. “Be we a-gooin’ to put on they 
mucky sheepskins ? ” 

„Indeed we must, Jack; there are no two 
ways about it. Dressed as we are now, we'll 
be getting into trouble with every man we 
meet, whether he be Russian or Tartar; but 
when we're in native rig the natives them- 
selves will let us pass all right, and one 
day's ride more, I hope, will put us beyond 
the reach of the Russians.“ 

This was not to be gainsaid; and in a 
trice all five were arrayed in the clothes of 
the slain robbers. 

“If I could ha’ my picter took loike tnis 
‘ere,’ chuckled Jack Beechcroft, turning 
himself round and round like a man trying 
on a new coat, it ud make feyther and all 
the folks at home open. their eyes, I take it! 

„Well, I suppose I look a howling swell 
in this rig," said Dick, with a schoolboy 
grin, “but it strikes me these Tartar 
Johnnies don’t spend half enough of their 
pocket-money in scent. ‘his precious 
sheepskin of mine smells as if it had had 
half & dozen dead cats rolled up in it for 
a fortnight ! ” 

* And mine," added Fred, has a fine 
composite odour of a stable next door to a 
pigsty, and a knacker’s yard next door to 
that. However, I suppose it’s an acquired 
taste, as the savage said when he ate hia 
grandpapa.”’ 

The fresh meat left behind by the robbers 
was promptly “annexed,” as were their 
sabres, knives, and everything else worth 
taking; and to this collection Jack Beech- 
croft added a stray horse that he had 
caught, little guessing what fearful conse- 
quences were to flow from what he thought 
a very lucky “ find.” 

"Coom along, mate," said he to the 
captured beast, we'll teach ’ee to talk 
English, and to be a honest 'oss; and in the 
meantime, thee may as well carry that 'ere 
meat for us.“ 

This idea was at once adopted ; and then 
the five, leading their new “ sumpter-horse ” 


CHAPTER IX.—OUR HEROES BECOME TARTARS. 


among them, went off again southward at a 
rapid rate. 

„At all events.“ said Etchfyll, as he glanced 
back at the scene of the skirmish, * we're 
clear of the Russians at last." 

The artist was one of the cleverest men in 
Britain, but he was no prophet. Ere many days 
were past, he would have given all he was 
worth for one glimpse of the very Russians 
whom he was now so eager to avoid. 


All the first part of that night they rode 
on without halting, and were soon many 
miles from the battle-field. The night was 
fine, the moon bright, the country tolerably 
level; and, their horses being fresh after the 
day’s rest, they were able to push on much 
more rapidly than they had expected, keep- 
ing as close as they could to the river, the 
hoarse rush of which was the only sound 
that. broke the stillness, save the trampling 
of their horse-hoofs, which sounded un. 
naturally loud amid that tomb-like silence. 

None of the Tartarised Englishmen found 
their sheepskin cloaks too hot, thick as they 
were; for in summer (as I know to my cost) 
there is often a difference of fifty or sixty 
degrees between the day temperature and the 
night temperature of an Asiatic desert, and 
that night happened to be an unusually cold 
one. 

At first they rode in silence, but 
presently the impulsive Fred (who could 
never be quiet very long) called out : 

“Isay, won't that old captain at Kiakhta, 
who thought he'd got us so nicely, be ina 
fine stew by now? And hell never guess 
where we've gone!“ 

"Or how we've gone, either," chuckled 
Dick, for we put that log back in its place, 
you know. When he found the door bolted 
inside, and yet no one in the room, he must 
haze thought we had got out through the 
keyhole by magie!“ 

Jack Beechcroft gave vent to a horse-laugh. 

* By the bye, Uncle Harry," went on Dick, 
" won't you tell us now what this expedition 
of ours is about? You said you would, you 
know, when you had time. Of course I'll 
go wherever you go; but still I should like 
to know a little more about it, for all I 
understand so far is that we're looking for 
something somewhere—und that’s not much, 
after all.“ 

" Not much, certainly," said the peer, 
stifling a laugh; but I can explain the whole 
thing in a few werds. We're going to find & 
worship that's extinct, in a temple that 
never was, among a people who don't 
exist!” 

This explanation, seemingly, did but little 
to enlighten the two puzzled lads, who looked 
blankly at each other—as well they might. 

I daresay you think I'm joking,” said the 
Earl, “but I'm not, indeed. That is just 
how the matter appears to everyone at pre- 
sent—though I trust, with God's help, to put 
another face on it before long; and as we 
have a good many miles to ride yet, and 
there is not very much here for you to look 
at, I may just as well tell you the whole 
story now: 

"Idaresay you have both read, in some 
of your school histories, of a Mongol gentle- 
man called Tchingiz or Genghiz Khan,* who 
lived in these parts about the time of our 
King John, and made the name of Mongol, or 
Mogul, famous long before his countrymen 


* His real name was Temoojin, the title of 
* Tebingiz"(Victorious) being given him in honour 
of his conquests. 


founded the empire of the ‘Great Mogul’ in 
India. He was a sort of King David on a 
large scale—he began as an unknown 
shepherd-lad, and ended as king of all 
Northern Asia. His successors broke right 
into Europe, conquered Russia, and swept 
westward as far as Germany und Venice ; but 
there, luckily, the wave spent itself, and 
ebbed back, though they kept hold of Russia 
for three hundred vears. Their system of 
war was very simple—to kill every living 
thing; and it was from the = cannibal 
‘Oighurs’ in their army that the Ogres of 
our fairy-tales got their name.” 

At this derivation, Dick and Fred pricked 
up their ears. 

„Now, most historians make out that in 
the endless wars of Genghiz Khan and his 
successors the little Tartar tribe to which 
he belonged was completely destroyed. But 
there is an old tradition— which I, for one, 
fully believe—that when the Khan set out 
to conquer China, a part of his tribe, not 
wishing to go so far from home, broke otf 
from the rest, and went deeper into this very 
desert where we are now, and where I hope 
to find them." 

* And they, I suppose, are ‘ the people who 
don’t exist, said Dick, beginning to be in- 
terested. 

"Just so; and when I've found them, 
the other two things that I'm looking for 
won't be far off.“ 

* You mean * the worship that's extinct 
and ‘the temple that never was," put in 
Fred, who seemed to be as much interested 
as his chum. : 

"I do; and I'll tell you why. About a 
century and a-half after Genghiz Khan's 
death, when his descendant Timour (whom 
our histories call Tamerlane)t was conquer- 
ing all Asia in his turn, an old French 
missionary who was in those parts made 
friends with him, and lived some time at 
his court. This missionary heard from an 
old Mongol warrior of Timour's guard a 
strange tale of a mysterious temple far away 
in the heart of the great Gobi Desert, in 
which the lost tribe of Genghiz (the Birlas, 
as they were called) were worshipping Just the 
same as ever." 

Fred and Dick listened in silent ecstasy. 
A lost race—an unknown temple—a mys- 
terious worship in the heart of the desert— 
this was something like, indeed! Why, even 
the great Robinson Crusoe himself had never 
had quite such an experience as that! 

* At the time," went on the Earl, "this 
story attracted but little notice; for all 
Europe was too busy just then with the 
* Hundred Years’ War’ between France and 
England to be able to think of anything else; 
and the tale had long bcen forgotten, when 
in the time of James I. an old Itulian 
Jesuit brought back from the East a wild 
story of & temple that no traveller could 
find, amid the ruins of an ancient city far 
away in the depths of the eternal desert. It 
was called the Temple of Unquenchable 
Light, being lighted by à wonderful stone in 
the roof, which shone like tbe sun ; and all 
around it lay strewn, by hundreds and by 
thousands, the skeletons of those who had 
perished in seeking it, or had been 
slaughtered by the Birlas themselves.” 

“What a subject for a picture!“ muttered 
the artist. 

„Well, this time the tale got more attention, 


+A corruption of “Timour Lenk” (Timour the 
e) 
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being just the thing for a generation full 
of the new-found wonders of America; 
though even then many people cried out 
against it, and laid great stress on the fact 
that neither Marco Polo nor Anthony Jenkin- 
son (both of whom travelled a good deal in 
these parts) had said a word about it. But 
the dispute didn’t last long, for the coming 
of the Thirty Years’ War a few years later 
blotted out everything else, as you may 
suppose; and when the story was re- 
published in our own time it was laughed 
at without mercy, and the general verdict 
seemed to be that the authors of the tale 
were (as Macaulay kindly said in another 
case of the sort) ‘liars by a double right, as 
travellers and as Jesuits t? " 

“But you believe it, don't you, Uncle 
Hurry?“ cried Dick. 

„always did, and I do now more than 
ever; for I've lately met a man who said 
(and I believe truly) that he had seen that 
temple himself!” 

“You have? ” cried both boys at once. 

* have, indeed; and you were very near 
meeting him too. It was that poor old fellow 
by whom Frank and I watched till he died 
the other night at Fittleworth." 

Jack Beecheroft who was listening with 
all his ears—gave a gasp of amazement that 
might have been taken for the snort of a 
horse. 

“But what about the extinct worship?“ 
cried. Fred, who was plainly resolved not 
e lose a single word of this entrancing 
tale. 

„I'm just coming to that. Genghiz Khan 
himself, it seems, was a Buddhist, which, as 
the chief rule of Buddhism is never to take 
away life, was a strange religion to be held 
by a man who murdered everyone he met; 
but after his death, most of the Tartar tribes 
gradually became Mohammedans. A few of 
them, however, still clung to their old Pagan 
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idolatriess and among these were the Birlas. 
who, living in the heart of the desert, away 
from all the rest of the world, were not in 
the way of taking up any new creed. Better 
for them if they had, for all the three men 
who have written about them, though rather 
vague in describing their worship, agree in 
hinting that it was a very horrible und re- 
volting superstition, with human sacrifiees 
such as one finds in all the cruel old Pagan 
creeds. What the two missionaries suy about 
it is fully borne out by all that I have 
gathered from what is still legible of the 
journal that poor Search!ey gave me just 
before he died." 

* Searchley ! " echeed Dick. Was that 
Fittleworth man Professor Searchley, whom 
everyone thought killed in Thibet?“ 

“He was, my boy; and the way le comes 
into the story is the saddest part of it all. 
He took a leading part in the Birlas temple 
controversy, and, just by maintaining what I 
believe to be the simple truth,* raised against 
himself such a storm as had not been known 
since the days of Colenso. Liar, madman, 
impostor, visionary, idiot, were too good 
names for him; and it was while the dispute 
was at its height, and he was a mark for the 
yelpings of all the newspaper-jackals in 
England, that he set off on his famous ex- 
pedition to Thibet, which he and two other 
scientists had just arranged. "The party was 
cut off, everyone killed but himself, and he 
sold as a slave into Central Asia. 

How he survived it—how he fell into the 
hands of the Birlas—and above all, how he 
made his way into the mysterious temple— 
none but God can tell; but that he did so, I 


— — — 


9? Such traditions, in fact, are often more accurate 
than stay-at-home scholars suppose. 1 have myself 
picked up in the wildest parts of Central Asia, among 
savages who had never seen a book in their lives, tra- 
ditional tales of the campaigns of Alexander the Great 
in those regions, which agreed most strikingly with 
the details given in history.— D. K. 


(To be continued.) 


feel quite sure, for what he let fall in his 
delirium tallied exactly with all that I found 
in his journal, even to the number of steps 
that led up to the shrine." 

The two lads gave vent to their feelings in 
a long whistle. 

* And then," went on the Earl, in a tone 
of deep feeling rarely shown by that iron 
man, ** home he came to England, worn out. 
weary, broken-hearted, crazed with long 
hardship and suffering, and (I greatly fear) 
with cruel ill-usare as well—with but one 
hope left him, to clear his name, before he 
died, of the slanders heaped upon him: and 
he died before he could do it! 

He paused, and a gloomy silence followed, 
which was broken at length by the Earl him- 
self. 

“ Do you understand now, boys, why we 
are here, and what we are going to do? The 
last words that poor fellow said to me when 
he lay dying were, *Swear to me that you 
will follow up my discovery to the end, and 
do not let me be branded in my grave as a 
madman or a liar.’ I swore it, and, with 
God's help, I will keep my word! ” 

“ And I too," said the impressive voice of 
Sir Francis. 

„And so will I!" cried both the boys at 
once; for the touching story was one to call 
forth all the deepest feelings of their 
chivalrous nature. 

* Same here," grunted stout Jack Beech- 
croft, with a dogged earnestness which there 
was no mistaking. 

^ Well said, my boys!" cried Lord 
Wanderton heartily; and I believe we 
shall do it, too, though I daresay we may 
have to go through some tough work first. 
Well, I seem to have got my story ended just 
in good time, for I think I see & place 
yonder, a little way ahead of us, which 
strikes me as being just the right sort of 
spot for us to camp in till morning.“ 


Se tS eee --— 


A* a sharp trot we headed towards the 
northern end of the valley, where a 
diminished rate, on account of the broken 
nature of the country, had to be adopted. 
It did not take me long to discover that my 
captors were in fear of pursuit, if not already 
being pursued ; the jaded look of both men 
and horses, notwithstanding the rest the 
latter had received, the impatience with 
which Morrison viewed the enforced decrease 
in our pace, and the anxious manner in 
which he and a recently arrived subordinate 
muttered together, with frequent glances in 
the direction from which we had come, all 
pointed towards this conclusion. The men 
also seemed dispirited, and the very fact of 
their being so far from their old haunts 
suggested that they had lately found police 
attentions too assiduous. 

Through gloomy gullies, narrow defiles, 
where a false step would have sent the un- 
wary travelier hurtling to certain death, and 
along boulder-strewn watercourses, with en- 
chanting views of fern-grown cascades and 
native bush, always with mighty hills tower- 
ing far above, we hurriedly travelled through- 
out the livelong afternoon. 

Morrison was never at a loss; and in such 
a wild country where there was little to 
distinguish one turning from another his 


FOR LOVE OF GOLD: 
A BUSHRANGING EPISODE. 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 
Author of * Siraggers," * The Kiwis Head,” ete. 


CHAPTER III. 


immediately decisive orders when there was 
any uncertainty amongst his followers 
proved him to possess a most intimate 
knowledge of the country, and bore out the 
iden that he had for some months past 
frequented, all unknown to us, the very 
district in which we dwelt. 

Long before the halt came, however, and 
that was not until after nightfall, what with 
want of food and the pain of my injuries, I 
had drifted into an almost comutose condi- 
tion, which caused the incidents of our 
journey to be more in the nature of phan- 
tasies than sober realities. It was not. 
indeed, until I had been released some time 
from the cramped position that I had 
occupied all day, my wounds roughly dressed. 
and warm food, the first that I had tasted 
for over twenty-four hours, supplied me— 
attentions, no doubt, arising more from 
policy than kindness—that I once more 
began to have a connected knowledge of 
passing events. 

The camp that we had reached, from its 
appearance and size probably the head- 
quarters of the gang, was one that in all 
likelihood had been occupied for many 


weeks, as the clearing in which it had been, 


formed was entirely free of vegetation; and 
the nikau branches, of which the dees 


were built, had long lost all their natural 
greenness. A large fire was alight in the 
middle of the cleared ground, and there 
gathered round it, as the evening wore on. 
most of my companions of that day's ride, as 
well as two or three others whose faces were 
new to me, and whom I guessed to be the 
custodians of the camp during the absence oi 
the rest. In the ruddy firelight they all 
talked and laughed with a freedom ani 
carelessness which, forcibly contrasting with 
their behaviour on the march, convinced me 
that they no longer feared pursuit —a sense of 
security which, considering the distance thev 
were from the outskirts of civilisation and 
the difticulties and dangers of the path lead- 
ing thither, seemed to be only too well 
founded. 

Of Morrison himself I had seen nothing 
since our arrival, as he had immediately 
sought the smallest of the whares, doubtless 
to seek the rest that had not unlikely been 
denied him for several days; and though I 
was not actively interfered with by his 
followers, as I lay in the shadow of one of the 
huts, nevertheless a sharp watch was kept 
over me. 

Their caution was needless, for the natural 
impulse to regain my liberty was rendered im- 
possibleof executionby my physical weakness. 

[I could 
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I.could scarcely stand upright, much less 
run, and long before even the forest was 
reached I would inevitably have been 
captured, and then secured so effectually as 
would have still further increased my misery. 
However, even this poor chance was not long 
left me, for, later in the evening, I was lodged 
in a whare and a sentry was stationed to keep 
guard. 

By midnight the camp outwardly was, save 
for the one man, deserted; the fire was a 
mere luminous patch in the darkness, and 
except for the slow but ceaseless tram out- 
side my whare, the silence was entirely 
unbroken. On the floor I had found a torn 
and rather dirty blanket, and for all its 
objectionable attributes the night was chilly 
enough to make the warmth it afforded very 
welcome. Though I was weary and aching 
in every limb I could not for several hours 
find sleep, and, with thoughts that travelled 
persistently through the terrible events of the 
day, I watched through the open doorway the 
waving tree-tops against the square of starlit 
‘sky, and listened to the sad whisperings of 
the foliage. 

At last I must have dozed, though not 
-deeply enough to dispel the depression of my 
wakeful moments, for all through my dreanis 
—and I have a distinct recollection txt they 
were of a pleasant nature I was conscious in 
an indefinable manner of a feeling of dread 
.and unhappiness; so much so, that when I 
suddenly woke it was to find my cheeks wet 
with tears. 

What it was that had roused me I could 
not for a moment determine, yet with the 
intuition of an awakened sieeper I was 
positive that it was some external influence. 
The night seemed to have grown darker, the 

jagged outline of the tree-tops less prominent; 
but beyond this and the almost total extinc- 
tion of the fires nothing seemed to have 

. changed. The sentry, formless and silent, 

stood a few yards away leaning on his rifle, 
&nd except for an occasional and hardly 
discernible movement, it might easily have 
been thought that he had fallen asleep. 

At last, from a distance there came a sub- 
dued metallic ring which I recognised in- 

stinctively as a sound similar to the one 

that had roused me, and which instantly 
caused my heart to leap with hope, a hope 
based on such a slender chance, nevertheless, 
as to often make me wonder in the calmer 
light of to-day that I ever placed any reliance 
on it. For what I thought I had heard was 
the champ of an impatient horse's bit coming 
from that quarter where ran the track lead- 
ing to the camp; and though, had I chosen 
to think of them, there were a hundred 

chances that the noise did not represent 
what I hoped it did—the approach of friends 
vet during the succeeding minutes my one 

great fear was that I had not been the only 
hearer in the camp. 

Anxiously I watched the sentry, my ears 
.3ncanwhile strained to catch the faintest 
‘whisper which might give a clue to the origin 
of the sound; but neither did the man's still 

figure betray either interest or suspicion, nor 
was I afforded any explanation of the 
"phenomenon. Then followed all the penalties 
of disappointment, the probabilities of the 
incident signifying nothing more than the 
approach of a belated member of the gang, 
or the presence of à mounted sentry, whose 
departure I had not noticed the previous 
evening, or, again, but the working of an over- 
wrought brain. So on through the night, 
until my dreams had all vanished, and no- 
thing was left me but increased pain and 
despair. 

It was not until shortly before dawn that 
J was made at once positively aware of the 
firm basis on which my seemingly ridiculous 
hopes were built, and of the happening of 
those things that wcre working for my salva- 
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tion. From the position in which I had 
placed myself since awaking I could see 
nearly the whole length of the scrub-fringed 
border of the clearing on the side where the 
track existed, and as through the long hours 
each detail of the darker darknesses looming 
in that direction had become familiar to 
weariness, it was not wonderful that when an 
almost indistinguishable outline suddenly 
rose among the many others, I instantly 
noticed it. Almost with incredulity I next 
saw & squat figure creep out into the grey 
light from the shadow of the bushes, lie still 
as death itself when the guard who had con- 
tinued his slow tramp seemed about to tuin, 
and then, when the danger was over, continue 
its strange advance. Stil in & complete 
state of amazement, I noticed it follow in the 
footsteps of the sentry until it was so closeto 
him as to make their two forms inseparable 
in the dim light, when, with a quickness and, 
above all, with a noiselessness that, consider- 
ing the unaccountableness of the whole 
aflnir, seemed little short of unearthly, there 
followed a sudden swaying of the one shadow 
into which both were merged, and its imme- 
diate disappearance. 

At last the wonderful truth flashed across 
me, and, to further convince me that I was 
not the victim of some hallucination, a second 
and erect form emerged from the darkness, 
and as the first again rose and appeared 
standing out against the patch of sky, I 
knew by the outline of his helmet that both 
visitants belonged to the mounted police. 

Somehow I managed to crawl to the door- 
way, and there, for all my throbbing temples 
and trembling limbs, scramble to my feet, 
holding to the sides for support. Of course 
I could go no farther, and I had stood there 
for fully five minutes while the fallen sentry, 
whom I could then see distinctly, and who by 
his silence and non-resistance 1 concluded 
to be unconscious, was carried amongst the 
undergrowth, before I was noticed, when for 
a quarter of a second, as something gleaming 
shone in the trooper’s hand, I half-expected 
to hear the crack of a revolver. 

Fortunately he did not fire, but instcad 
came slowly towards me, to be recognised as 
Inspector B — — ,Morrison’s especial béte noir, 
and one of our, or, alas! now my, closest 
personal friends. I am afraid that when 
we grasped hands and I heard his thank- 
ful greeting, my succeeding expressions 
of gratitude were both feeble and dis- 
connected; but they were none the less 
heartfelt for that. There was little time then 
for more than the giving of such brief in- 
formation as would assist my rescuer in the 
perilous work in which he was then engaged, 
and in a few minutes he stole away to his 
men, leaving me with a revolver in my hand 
and a promise that he would rejoin me as 
soon as the bushrangers were in safe 

- custody. 

How in the growing light a cordon of 
police surrounded the camp; how 
himself, cool and alert, knocked at the door 
of Morrison's whare, and when the occupant 
appeared narrowly escaped the penalty of his 
rashness by dashing the loaded weapon from 


his adversary’s hand with such force as to 
break two of the man's fingers, how he 
managed single-handed to effect his capture, 
and how the rest of the gang when they saw 
the hopelessness of resistance threw down 
their arms, are particulars which can be 
found in any history of the goldfields or 
newspaper of that date, and will not be given 
in detail here. 

Suffice it to say that, later in the afternoon 
of the same day, a cavalcade of mounted men 
and handcuffed prisoners might have been 
seen slowly wending their way along the path 
that I had traversed in the opposite direction 
under such deadly auspices the night before, 
and of the party Iwas one. B. — 's surgical 
skill, combined with a mount on the easiest 
horse of the troop, enabled me successfully to 
attempt the journey, though I certainly was 
later made to pay for the strain on my 
already overtaxed strength; and as we 
progressed towards civilisation I was told the 
manner in which the police had found their 
way to the bushrangers’ strongbold. 

It appeared that they had for some weeks 
past been tracking the outlaws, though, owing 
to their ignorance of the country, they had 
not once been able quite to come up with 
them. No matter how close they had been 
on the trail during the day, invariably during 
the night they were left miles behind, and 
such tactics might have been continued for 
months longer had not Inspector B and 
his men, who were at the time some miles to 
the eastward of our position, heard the fate- 
ful rifle-shots of the day before. They 
immediately hurried in our direction, but 
arrived too late to find aught but Tom’s body 
and other evidence of the tragedy that had 
been enacted. 

Hoping that they might still be in time to 
save my life (for they guessed that for some 
reason I had been forced to accompany iny 
captors) the brave fellows, without losing a 
moment, set off in pursuit; but, owing to the 
difficulty there was in tracking us over the 
stony ground, they were several times deceived 
into following false paths, and at nightfall 
had not overtaken us. Knowing the utter 
uselessness of attempting to find our traces 
in the dark, they were reluctantly preparing 
to camp for the night when the glare of the 
enemy's fires was seen to be only some five 
or six miles farther up the very gully they 
had then entered. In the early hours of the 
morning they advanced much closer to us 
than they thought, nearly ruining their 
chances, as they told me, once by a stirrup- 
iron becoming detached from the leathers 
and falling among rocks, and again by the 
playing up of a frightened horse ; but at last 
they successfully effected the surprise of 
which I was a witness. 

Morrison had long expiated his crimes on 
the scaffold when I landed in England ; but 
there still remained a sad duty for me to 
perform, that of returning a shattered 
miniature to its former owner, as a last 
memento of him, my brave true friend, who 
sleeps for ever in the shadow of New Zealand 
ranges. 


[THE END.] 


; and even as 
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“water-tight. 


vater in through every seam, 


The desire for sleep was 
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AN AUTUMN CRUISE; OR, ROUND LAND'S END IN THE EQUINOX. 


Author of * In Avranches Bay, 


(y flew the little craft, now becalmed in the 

great sen-valleys, anon rushing with the 
speed of a horse on the crests of the waves, 
and yawing to port and starboard, till the 
powers of the steersman were taxed to the 
uttermost. 

In front of her lay an apparently unbroken 
Jine of surf, above whieh the granite clitfs 
Hoated in a driving mist. 

The mate muttered to himself, whilst 
every line of his rugged face betrayed an 
anxiety which, at any other time, would have 
been almost ludicrous in its intensity. 

Then, when we were about a mile from 
shore, a great wave broke almost under us, 
and fell in a roaring ruin just beyond our 


down helm!” shouted 
the mate, and round flew the little craft, 


and the long beat out to sea began aguin. 

For hours we struggled on, staggering 
under more canvas 
carry, and half buried at times in the green 

water ; and night had fallen ere we could see 
our way between Lundy Light and Hartland 
X int. 

'Then the mate mopped his weary brow, and 
«went below to brew “ cawfee.“ 

« A close shave?” we queried. 

« We ain't out of the wood yet, sir. as they 
say ashore; but you're neverlikely to be nearer 
Arownin' as long as ever you live." 

He was beginning to get knocked up with 

the anxiety, and the pain of an abscess 
developing in his face, and the skipper per- 
suaded him to turn in for a time, promising 
to call him instantly should anything un- 
toward occur. 

There was a nasty race oft * Harty,” but the 
Little ship showed her spirit, and went through 
it splendidly, though the spray got inside 
the oilskins, and the tiller strained muscles 
and nerves to the utmost. An open boat 
would have filled undoubtedly, but our decks 
Stood the pounding splendidly, and, contrary 

usual experience, remained wonderfully 
This was a great comfort, for, 
as a rule, the decks of small craft let the 
making sleep 
ing but a luxury ! 

Once round Hartland, we were protected in 
some measure from the heavier seas, and 
ith the Morte light showing far away upon 
our port bow, we traversed the great Bay of 
Barnstaple. 

The strain of the past two days was begin- 
ning to tell upon even m robust nerves, and 
ecoming absolutely 
iinbearable. Over and over again, despite the 
most desperate resistance, I found my head 
nodding, and myself steering automatically. 


anyth 


lI would fix my gaze steadfastly upon the Morte, 


and assure myself that I was wide awake ; 
I gazed, my head would bang on 
the covering of the well, waking me effectu- 
ally for the moment. 

Ï seemed to be as one in a trance; ny 
amind, separated from my body, fully con- 
scious of my environment, whilst the body, 
no longer responsive to the influence of the 
xnind, flopped anywhere and everywhere at 
ats own sweet will. 

Only once before have I felt a similar 
experience, and then I was finishing a bicycle 
yide of 180 miles upon the highways of 
France. 


I am certain that I was asleen for many 
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PART IV. 


miles, yet I rode on, following à steady 
course, avoiding the few obstacles that met 
me on that dark and lonely road. 

On this particular night in Barnstaple 
Bay, however, I was not aware that a strong 
ebb tide was carrying me to leeward on to 
the dark beach of Clovelly. 

Yet, the mate, slumbering in the cabin, 
was warned by that inexplicable instinct 
which one finds only in men who have spent 
their lives upon the sen, and I was presently 
recalled to consciousness by his gruff voice 
calling from the depths of his bunk—* Luff 
her, sir, lutf her; you're points out of your 
course.“ 

Later on, when I was on the point of tack- 
ing, close under the light of Morte, he again 
called. Go about, sir.’ Iasked him if he 
could explain the phenomenon, but we failed 
to come to & satisfactory conclusion on the 
matter. Instinct, in men and animals, is & 
wonderful sense ! 

Just off Bideford Bar, & large object loomed 
out of the darkness to windward, and as it 
came on, it shifted its course a point or two 
and gave chase to the little Frolic. We 
vawed, and so did she, and by this manau*re 
we were neatly driven on the Bell Buoy, 
which was booming funereally upon our right. 

he French timber-brig, for so she proved 
herself to be, see med bent on running us down, 
and she followed us with such a lumbering 
earnestness that we thought it well to 
summon the mate. 

« Below there," 
deck." 

With a prodigious yawn, the mate emerged, 
and just at that momenta lumpy sea jumped 
aboard, and caught him fairly. 

He choked and gurgled, muttering, “ Now, 
sir, you done that a’ purpose! and then his 
eyes fell upon the menacing form of the ad- 
vancing brig. 

Seizing our little lantern, he waved i“ 
frantically, and then the monster, with much 
rattling of blocks and flapping of sails, luffed, 
and hove-to alarmingly close to our windward 
broadside. 

The big ship was 
ahoy! she shouted ; 
when you're wanted.“ 

« We ain't no pilots, you lubber ! "' 

„Then what in thunder are you 2 

Big ships don't like being made fools of, 
and the great black bull drifted broadside-on 
towards us, wallowing, and thrashing the sea 
within a few yards of our thin planking, 
whilst our little mainsail shivered and flapped, 
as if hysterical with terror. 

But the mate was equal to the occasion, 
and when the great ship had ceased grumb- 
ling and making rude remarks, he spoke to 
it gently, and gave it minute instructions, 
showing it how it could cross the bar all by 
itself, and find its way safely to Bideford 

without paying a pilot's fee. 

The leviathan bowed gracefully. and, 
bracing its yards, swung off to windward, 
and we, much relieved, went on our way- 

«[ think I hee’red you pipe all ‘ands on 

' deck,” said the mate. 

„Now, sir, my first boss did the same 
thing the first night as I came aboard. In 
cour:e, I runs up at once, and puts mine on 
the first bit o' planking I can find, and the 
cap'n, he comes and puis his great foot on 
'em. He were no light weight, either, and 
that's truth, sir." 

So saying, he disappeared, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the hull was vibrating 
te the diapason of his snore. 


we yelled; “all hands on 


very angry. Pilot 
“why can't you see 


» e 4 Tale of the Severn Seaft etc. etc. 


When day broke, cold and cheerless, it 
found us lying in a snug cove close to Morte. 
Some battered-looking coasters were keeping 
us company, and several of them broke into 
loud hilariousness at the swollen face of the 
mate, who found old cronies on every deck. 

« Why, Bill, you've got & figger-head like à 
Gloster trow ! "' 

« Has the Missis been & kissin’ of ee? 
« "Ere, take in your spinnaker," and so on. 

We cast anchor under the heaving lee of 
the biggest of them, and discussed breakfast 
and the weather. 

The latter was considered ominous in the 
extreme, and much wonder was expressed ut 
our having got so far in safety. 

- The wind, after a period of almost perfect 
calm, veered to N.N.W., and a short, irri- 
tating lop began to furrow the broud 
backs of the Atlantic rollers ; so we lay low, 
hoping for better times, whilst the skipper 
sank into welcome oblivion in the recesses of 
the cabin. 

He was awakened after some hours by 
the voice of the mate, and at once became 
conscious of a tremendous and complicated 
movement on the part of the boat, which 
appeared to be attempting to pitch. and roll 
at cne and the same time. A peculiar harsh 
grating sound was also evident—that fatal 
signal on a lee shore— the sound of a dragging 
anchor ona petbly bottom ! 

« Master," cried the mate, we'e'm goin' 
to shift out of this precious quick, unless you 
wants to go ashore! What's more, we'enm 
never goin’ to beat up channel in the tecth 
of what's comin'." 

The skipper saw that he had some scheme 
in view, SO suggested Ilfracombe. 

« We'e'm never goin’ to get in there neither, 
sir ; and if we did, you'd be weather-bound 
for a fortnight maybe. No, sir, this here 
little craft has done her dooty, and it’s time 
ghe was helped a bit. I knows as how you m 
very anxious to sail her all the way. but if 
you take my advice, sir, you'll just offer a bit 
o' gold to & Cardiff steamer, that’s standin’ 
by for the very purpose, and you'll never 
regret it." 

'To finish our last forty miles at the end of 
a tow-rope seemed at first rather an un- 
dignified finale to an eventful cruise, but a 
glance at the stormy sen, and the top-wash 
of half a dozen waves thrown violently in 
his face by the angry wind, soon convinced 
the skipper that the mate had reason on his 
side. Moreover, he knew that this ex- 
perienced seaman was the last fellow in the 
world to yield to circumstances without 
excellent cause, 80, not without reluctance, he 
bowed to the inevitable. 

The mate was immediately 
activity and bustle. 

The steamer was signalled, and whilst 
she was engaged in backing stern first to à 
position from which her crew could throw & 
tow-rope, we got the fid out of the bowsprit, 
and ran it in chock-a-block, to prevent it 
from getting entangled with the rope in 
question. 

Meanwhile, the coasters, half buried in 
spray, were plunging and tacking under all 
the sail they could carry, and most of them 
were making very bad weather of it, despite 
their size and weight. 

Presently, after & hail, the rope came 
whizzingacrossour bow, thrown with unerring 
aim, and having made it fast to hounds,”’ 
mast, and stanchions, away We plunged in the 
very teeth of the gale. The spray drenched 
us to the skin, in spite of oilskins and thick 
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mufflers, the counter was depressed, until it 
lay covered by the water, and the bows rode 
high in a swirl of foam. Soen the water, 
surging over the coamings, began to splash 
about in the ballast, beneath the floor-boards, 
and the pump had to be kept going to 
prevent the craft fr om foundering. 

The steamer plunged and staggered like a 
drunken leviathan, pouring dense volumes 
of black smoke from her funnel; the wind 
screamed through our quivering rigging, and 
everything in the cabin broke loose and 
careered wildly over the sloppy floor. 

One by one we passed the coasters 
pegging doggedly away, with their hulls 
half-hidden in the spume, whilst every 
minute the blast seemed to grow more 
violent and the waves more threatening. 

“ Pay her out a bit," yelled the mate to 
the watchers on the steamer, “ we're filling 
like an old hen in a duck-pond.“ 

Now we rode on a more even kcel, but the 
difficulty of steering was much increased, 
and we missed a great deal of the shelter 
previously afforded by the heavy craft ahead. 

"Go easy," shouted the mate, again, 
“ you're drowning us, and straining us all to 
bits." 

For hours we were thus dragged onwards 
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Author of “ Tom Graham, V.C.” One of Buller's Horse," etc. etc. 


WONDER how many of you boys have seen 
a Victoria Cross. Possibly some of you 
who reside in London, and other great com- 
mercial centres, have gazed upon the little 
bronze token, dangling on its crimson ribbon, 
but those of you who live in rural districts 
cannot possibly have had the opportunity of 
resting your optics upon the insignificant- 
looking though glorious emblem of British 
valour. 

Its intrinsic value is almost nil. Four- 
pence-halfpenny would purchase the material 
of which it is made, though I know for a 
certain fact that ten thousand pounds would 
gladly be given by many officers in our army 
for the privilege of legitimately wearing the 
little bronze Maltese Cross. 

The “ V.C." was instituted as far back as 
the year 1856, by her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, It was meant to be a reward for 
conspicuous valour in the field, to be given 
nlike to general or private soldier irrespective 
of rank or position. 

I have met several V.C. heroes, all plain 
and unassuming men, whose friendship I 
value, feeling immensely honoured when I 
receive a line from them. 

The story of the late Bill " Beresford’s 
heroism at Ulundi has always had a strange 
fascination for me. Of a fighting race, the 
„mad. Beresfords,” Lord * Bill’? showed on 
the day of Ulundi that he possessed pluck of 
a rare order. 

The Zulus were advancing rapidly. 
Beresford, who was out with Buller's 
Irregular Horse, had cut his way through a 
mass of yelling blacks, when he perceived a 
wounded trooper, dismounted and reeling 
along the ground, evidently in great pain 
and dizzy from loss of blood. 

Lord Bill " wheeled his horse round. and, 
without any thought of self, at once rode up 
to the man, who was beginning to be sur- 
rounded by the savage foe. 

With & loud voice, Beresford commanded 
the wounded trooper to mount behind him— 
following up the direction with the objurgation 


. blindly through the streaming 
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in the teeth of the elements, advancing 
sea-1uist 
which hid the coast of Devon, and shut in 
as with an impenetrable circle of fog, the 
while we pumped and hung on to the 
jerking tiller, and gasped for breath in the 
intervals between the breaking waves. It 
was very exhausting work, and despite the 
companionship of the great hull in front of 
us, we were very glad to note the gradual 
change of the water from blue-black to grey, 
from grey to transparent buff, and from buff 
to the dear old dirty brown of the Severn Sea. 

To be towed is, after all, not such a very 
tame ending to an October cruise. 

Suddenly, out of the haze on the 
starboard bow, rose the familiar outline of 
Steep Holm, and soon afterwards the 
throbbing screw began to slackcn down, 
preparatory to throwing us once more upon 
our own resources. 

“ There,” gasped the mate enthusiastically, 
* M I ain't as glad to see he, as I used to be 
to meet my missus when we was a'courtin." 

We had been towed for six mortal hours, 
and the subsequent run of some few miles 
to the friendly shelter of the haven where 
we would be, seemed but child's play after 
our late experiences. 

[THE END.] 


THE GUERDON OF HONOUR. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


that if he did not do it quickly he would 
punch the trooper’s head. 

The Zulus were racing all round the 
devoted pair, but Lord * Bill" managed to 
bring off the wounded trooper, and thereby 
gained the guerdon of honour. 

I had as a fellow-pupil, when a boy, a young 
lad, who with me received the rudiments of 
education in a lonely fellside village school, 
situated in a fastness of the Northern 
Pennines. 

He was anything but an apt scholar, and 
if my meinory serves me right was 
ignominiously drummed out of school in 
disgrace, his crime having been the harrying 
of the Squire's rabbit-warren. 

For years I lost sight of him, until one 
day I heard that he had died in a ficld 
hospital at Kandahar, a few days after the 
disaster at Maiwand. 

His was a reckless spirit-—-all day long, 
when the guns of Ayoub were thundering 
around the ears of General Burrows's ill- 
fated force, he had participated in the one- 
sided fight at the Shepherd's Tomb, and 
although badly wounded in the left breast 
and arm, had managed to procure water for 
the stricken men who, convoyed by General 
Nuttall and his cavalry, were trying to reach 
Kandahar. 

At the last stand made by Major Tobin 
Ready, of the Berkshires, he was mortally 
wounded, but managed to crawl into 
Kandahar. 

A few days after his death his name 
appeared in orders as one who, if he had 
been spared, would have worn the proud 
decoration: 

“ Parson " Adams, too, of the Seaforths, 
when Colonel Cleland led his Lancers, the 
gay Ninth, to almost certain death, along the 
rugged watercourses of the Chardeh Valley, 
during the same Afghan Campaign, deserves 


notice in the pages of the “ B.O.P.” 


Some men of the Ninth Lancers, when the 
Afghans in large numbers were close on 
them, fell into a deep ditch filled with 


The pummelling sea, combined with the 
strain of the tow-rope, had started ovr decks, 
and water had poured in upon everything in 
the cabin. The planking round the bows 
and bilge required re-caulking, and water 
was making its way through the lining of 
the rudder-trunk. 

Glad indeed was the skipper to feel the 
firm masonry of the jetty beneath his feet, 
and to make his way, dirty and disfigured as 
he was by salt, and three days' growth of 
beard, to his snug little home on tho hill. 

There, between sheets that never before 
had seemed so soft and scented, and on 
pilows which rivalled the breast of the 
cider-duck, he sank into well-earned 
slumbers, and dreamed of waves and gales 
unknown since the pre- glacial days. 

The wind howled in the old elm, trees of 
the garden, und rattled at the casements with 
giant hands, but he heard it not, and when 
he awoke the face of the best of mothers 
was bending over him. 

He remarked that grub was a desirable 
item, and that he would fain “ not go to 
church this morning," whereat the good 
mater laughed heartily. 

“My dear boy," she said, “it is eleven 
o'clock, and this is Monday morning!" 


water, and would have been cut to pieces but 
for the intrepid and courageous conduct of 
""Tommy's" parson, who leaped into the 
water, and by sheer muscular strength, got 
the fallen troopers out of a very tight hole. 

All this time the gallant chaplain was up 
to his waist in water. And when he saw 
his trooper friends again mounted and on 
lerra firma, then only he looked after his own 
safety. : 

Revolver in hand, he pistolled a couple of 
Afghans, who were pressing him hard, and 
happily made his escape on foot. Parson” 
Adams is, I think, the only cleric decorated 
with the order of bravery. 

It is said that Sir Redvers Buller, on the 
day of the affair on the  Inhlobane 
Mountain, in Zululand, earned nineteen 
Victoria Crosses. 

This sturdy soldier, reputed by the late 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war corre- 
spondent, to be the “strongest general" in 
the British Army, at the most imminent risk 
to his own life assisted many wounded 
troopers to a place of safety during the 
retreat down the mountain, the Zulus 
pressing forward, furious at being baulked 
of what they considered their rightful prev. 

The gallant Major Cook, of the Fifth 
Gurkhas, who afterwards died of wounds 
received at the fight on the Asmai Heights. 
near Cabul, in December 1879, won his 
Cross at the storming of the Peiwar Kotal, 
just one year previous to his death. 

Major Galbraith, of the 85th Regiment. 
was directing the fire of his men when a 
big Afghan crept up and levelled his jezail 
at the British officer. 

Cook saw the action and at once grappled 
with the Afghan. The twain toppled over in 
the wet grass, and, although not so strong a> 
his Afreedi opponent, the Major managed to 
hold him down, and Galbraith then shot the 
hillman with his revolver, which previously 
had missed fire. 

Sergeant Anthony Booth, of the Soth 
Regiment, must have been a brave ane 
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He little detachment of which he was a 
member were surrounded by Umbelini’s 
warriors on the banks cf the Intombi 
River—this was in the Zulu Campaign; 
and, unfortunately, Booth’s superior officer 
lost his head and bolted —an almost unheard- 
of performance on the part of a British 
officer, but the fact still stands that a certain 
lieutenant of the 80th deserted his men at a 
critical period of the fight, and galloped off, 
so he afterwards said, for aid, to a towuship 
oí the name of Luneberg. 

What did Anthony Booth do? Did he 
follow the example of his oflicer? No; the 
brave Sergeant rallied his few surviving men, 
and, himself forming the rearguard, in. this 
instance the post of honour, he kept the foe 
at bay with his rifle without losing a mau 
until a place of safety was reached. 

Sergeant Booth received tne V.C., while 
his officer was rightly court-martiailed. 

Captain Arthur Knyvet Wilson, R.N., now 
2. distinguished admiral in the British Navy, 
won his V.C. for conspicuous valour dis- 
played at the sanguinary action of El Teb 
in the Sudan. He happened to be a volun- 
teer serving with the Naval Brigade, and, 
when the Arabs with demoniacal fury cnarged 
a corner of the British square, Captain 
Wilson sprang forward, cutlass in hand, to 
repel the attack. Two of the dervishes he 
ran through the chest, then his weapon 
snapped close to the hilt, but. nothing dis- 
ma yed, the brave sea-dog set to work with his 
left fist and the guard of his sword, and 
bowled over Arab after Arab as they came on 
to the attack. 

In the same fight Sergeant Marshall, of 
the 19th Hussars, saved his badly wounded 
oflicer, Colonel Barrow, from almost certain 
death, and for his brave action was awarded 
the coveted distinction. 

For sheer contempt of pain, a bright ex- 
ample is that of Corporal Farmer, of the Army 
Medical Corps, who at the ill-fated field of 
Majuba showed cool and conspicuous bravery. 

Farmer, during that trying day on the 
Majuba Mountain, when the British were 
being shot down like rabbits, had done his 
duty faithfully and well in attending to the 
wants of the wounded. 

When the Boers made their final rush to- 
wards the well which Lieutenant Macdonald 
of the 92nd Highlanders had dug, Corporal 
Farmer held a white flag over the wounded, 
and when the arm holding the flag was shot 
through, he called out that he had another. 
He then raised the flag with the other arm, 
and continued to do so until that also was 
pierced by a bullet." 

These words appear on Corporal Farmer’s 
Victoria Cross warrant, and their perusal 
ought to send a thrill of pride through the 
breast of every British boy who reads the 
B. O. P.“ 

Here was a young hospital orderly, a non- 
combatant, who was content to risk life and 
limb in order that he might succour his 
wounded comrades on the field. Bravo! 
Lance-Corporal Joseph John Farmer! 

For gallant conduct on December 1, 1879, 
ihe Cross was bestowed on Privates Fitz- 


T^ Tartu congratulated himself that he 

and his brother Dick had been on good 
terms during the last holiday, for their 
friendship resulted in the elder brother's 
bequeathing to the younger a special crib of 
the 2nd Book cf Horace's Odes. 
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patrick and Flawn, two brave Irishmen 
belonging to the 94th or 2nd Battalion 
Connaught Rangers. 

It was during the war with Sekekuni, the 
powerful Basuto chief, that Lieutenant Dewar, 
of the First Dragoon Guards, in the action 
on the Ist, had his thigh shattered by a 
bullet. When he fell he had with him only 
these two devoted lrishmen and six men 
belonging to the Native Contingent. 

The latter carried Dewar a little way down 
the mountain, but about forty Basutos 
putting in an appearance, they deserted the 
wounded oflicer and fled. 

It was different with Flawn and Fitzpatrick. 
While one carefully carried the wounded 
oflicer the other fired on the enemy and kept 
them back. The Basutos were only thirty 
yards distant, but so impressed were they 
with the lion-like appearance of these two 
gallant sons of Erin, that they left otf the 
pursuit, carrying away with them their dead 
and wounded to the number of fifteen. 

At Lucknow, during the second relief of 
the devoted garrison, Mr. Kavanagh, a 
gallant Irish. civilian, volunteered to carry 
à plan of thecity out to Sir Colin Campbell — 
a most perilous piece of work. He attached 
one condition only to his brave offer, and 
that was, his wife, who was in most delicate 
health, should not be informed of his daring 
attempt. 

Thoroughly conversant with the vernacular 
of the district, Kavanagh, attired as a native 
soldier, stole out of Lucknow, and after many 
narrow shaves managed to reach Sir Colin’s 
lines. 

Even when brought before the General, 
the latter could not believe that a Briton 
stood before him, but when Kavanagh 
produced a letter from Sir James Outram 
and the plan of the city, brave old Sir Colin's 
eyes filled with tears as he warmly thanked 
the intrepid Irishman. Of course Kavanagh 
got the V.C., and thoroughly he deserved it. 

At Tamai, Lieutenant P. S. Marling, now 
commanding the 18th Hussars, but then 
serving as a volunteer in the Mounted 
Infantry, secured the Cross by a most cool 
and daring act of valour. 

Private Morley, of the Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment, was lying on the ground dangerously 
wounded. Lieutenant Marling, seeing the 
wounded man, got otf his horse, and, after 
lifting Morley intothe saddle, mounted behind 
him. The enemy were pressing closely 
around, and Morley fell off. Again the 
young Lieutenant dismounted and gave up 
his horse to the wounded man, whom he 
eventually saved, although the enemy severul 
times were only a few paces distant. 

At the same time Private Edwards, of the 
Black Watch, earned the Cross. Edwards was 
in charge of one of the guns of the Naval 
Brigade as mule- driver. Nearly all the 
sailors had been killed, but Edwards stuck to 
his gun, and, after bayoneting a couple of 
Arabs, got safely back into the ranks with 
his gun, which did good service during the 
remainder of the action. Edwards did not 
come off scatheless, for he was severely 
wounded by a spear-thrust. 
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SCHOOL YARNS 
By Pavr BLAKE. 


III. — A PAPER-CHASE. 


Dick (the elder) was leaving school, and 
had no intention of keeping up his Latin, 
even in the form of a crib. Tom had no 
desire to perfect himself in the dead 
languages, but he yielded to circumstances 
and continued his studies, as his parents 


I have given a few examples of men who 
secured the guerdon of honour. I have, 
however, in my mind three examples of 
heroes who, thoroughly deserving the dis- 
tinction, did not receive it. 

The first is that of Major Hodson, of 
Hodson's Horse. A score of times he had 
earned the Cross. It was the only thing he 
craved for. Repeatedly he performed the 
most daring acts of valour. Witness his 
bringing in of the King of Delhi from amidst 
the throng of an armed rabble in the heart 
of Delhi. Hodson eventually received his 
reward in the shape of a bullet that passed 
through his body while fighting in the streets 
of Lucknow, but that happened long before 
any of you boys were born. 

The second case is that of Lieutenant Lang, 
a young oflicer of the 72nd or Seaforth High- 
landers. During the Egyptian Campaign, 
along with the Indian Contingent, Lang 
landed at Chalouffe-el-Terraba, near the Bitter 
Lakes. 

The Seaforths, to the number of two hundred, 
disembarked on the west side of the Canal. 
The enemy were in strength on the other 
side, but Lang, with consummate coolness, 
divested himself of all his clothing except 
his sun helmet, and, with his sword gripped 
tirmly between his teeth, swam across and 
secured boat, by means of which the 
Seaforths were ferried across the Canal. Yet 
Lang's name never appeared—even in des- 
patches. 

The other non-recipient of the decoration 
is a personal friend of mine —the regimental 
sergeapt-major of a battalion stationed in 
Ireland. 

During the fight at Rorke’s Drift —and boys 
who know anything about British military 
history will understand that the conflict on 
the Buffalo Hiver was one of the most 
severe that Tommy Atkins ever took part in 
—my friend repeatedly charged the Zulus, 
jumping over the frail defence of mealie bags 
eager to engage the foe. 

Just as the burning hospital was coming 
to its last flicker, & soldier of the Natal 
Horse tumbled among the surging mass of 
Zulus. 

This sergeant-major, then a private in the 
South Wales Borderers, with lustre-dimined 
bayonet, sprang to the Irregular's rescue, too 
late to save the poor fellow's life, but soon 
enough to prevent his body from being 
lacerated by that dreadful weapon, the 
assegai. 

It was not from my friend’s lips that I 
heard the story—he is too modest for that. 
I think the authorities must have been chary 
of their Crosses after Rorke’s Drift, for my 
friend, in lieu of the bronze token, received 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Cases like the foregoing might be 
multiplied by the dozen, but to each non. 
recipient of the guerdon of honour there was 
vouchsafed something equally precious — viz. 
the knowledge and satisfaction of having 
performed an act of duty honourably and 
well; and this counts for something, boys, 
despite the croakings of pessimists and others 
of that ilk. 


and masters seemed to lay such stress on 
it. 

These studies were greatly lightened by 
this crib of his brother's. From being at 
the bottom of the class he gradually worked 
up halfway, where he stopped content. He 


in his desk first. 
. class-room. 


had too much sense to mount to the top; it 
would look too suspicious ; besides, he had a 
conscience—a schoolboy's conscience— and 
would have disdained to utilise his crib to 
secure & prize, or for any purpose except 
to save himself trouble and kcep out of 
rows. 

The crib was an unobtrusive document, 
written on three sheets of paper in & very fine 
hand. Tatham kept it in an innocent-look- 
ing envelope, which he usually kept in his 
pocket. Not even his chums knew of its 
existence ; there are some secrets which it is 
wisest not to divu!ge to anyone. 

Even the most careful, however, are occa- 
sionally caught, napping, and Tatham one 
morning put his hand to his pocket and 
found it empty ; his cherished treasure was 
gone. It was nearly school-time, too, and a 
hurried search convinced him that he had 
not mislaid it for the moment, but lost it ; 
there was nothing for it but to seize grammar 
and dictionary and make the best he could 
in a quarter of an hour of the ode set for the 
morning. 

“You’re not doing so well as usual this 
morning." remarked Mr. Manners when poor 
‘Tatham had stumbled for the fourth time. 

„Didn't you prepare this last night?“ 

„No, sir," was the true reply. I did my 
Greek and Euclid last night, and they took 
nie all the time.“ 

" Better give Horace his share to-night," 
said the master, who did not wish to be severe 
on & boy who had lately been improving so 


markedly. 


" Yes, sir,“ was Tatham’s reply, as he 
inwardly feared that he would have to follow 
Mr. Manners's advice. What could have be- 
come of that wretched crib ? 

The reply to the puzzle came to him 


during tea, and he almost jumped from his 


seat as he solved it. Of course, he remem- 
bered now: he had been reading * The 


Hunters of Mexico " in the small class-room 
the previous afternoon, and had slipped the 


envelope into the book to mark the place 
whilst he had & game of chess with May. 


^ Then—then—he forgot what happened then. 


Surely, he played a game of fives before tea, 
and he couldn't remember putting his book 
He must have left it in the 


No chance of looking to-night. After tea 
came prayers and then preparation: he 


could think of no valid excuse for asking to 


visit the class-room. 


But he made up his 
mind he would be the first in there next 


morning. 
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of Mexico." 


But next morning was too late. Search as 
he might, there was no sign of The Hunters 
He had little doubt what had 


become of it; of course that beast Sully had 


got hold of it, and had put it in the 


pound. Sully was “orderly monitor," and 


Landi 


was keen as & hawk in picking up stray 
books in order to impound them, and so 


increase the funds of the footballclub. The 
' fee for redemption was threepence, and, 
' ridiculous as the sum was, Tatham found 
himself at the moment unable to raise it. 


, 


Still, it had to be raised: he must h:ve his 
book at whatever cost. He sought out a 
chum and borrowed the money, but by this 
time it was too near school-time to find 
Sully. He had an unhappy time with Horace 
and Mr. Manners that morning; he could 
not decide which he hated most. Dircetly 
school was over he rushed up to Sully. 

"I say, Bully, have you pounded my 
‘Hunters of Mexico ' ? ” 


“Eh? I daresay Ihave. I'll see by-and- 


by. ” 


it’s important.” 
You youngsters 


" Please, I want it now: 
"Come along. then. 


- Rive me more trouble than your threepenceg 


are worth.“ 
Yes, there was the missing volume, and 
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Tatham opened it with feverish haste. But 
the still more treasured envelope was not 
there. 

„say, Sully, I nad an envelope in here, 
and it's gone." 

„An envelope? Let me think. Oh, yes, 
I remember, something fell out, and I picked 
it up and put it in my pocket.“ 

„Oh, thanks," exclaimed Tatham eagerly. 
„Let me have it, please.“ 

Sully put his hand in his pocket, but 
there was no result. 


„Haven't you got it?" cried Tatham 
anxiously. 
* Not here. Of course I hadn't this coat 


on the day before yesterday. I remember 
now.“ 

„Where is it? Let's go and get it,“ said 
Tatham. 

“What are you so excited about?“ 

"It's very important," was all Tatham 
could reply. 

“Tremember now," continued Sully: “I 
ripped the sleeve of that coat and Mrs. Cooke 
said she must send it down town to have it 
mended.” 

“ To the tailor's ?”’ 

* I suppose so.” 

“I must go down at once,” 
“I can get leave.” 

* All right, if you’re in such a hurry about 
it; but you needn't be afraid nobody would 
open your precious envelope." 

Tatham was not so sure: at all events he 
would not be easy in his mind till his crib 
was in his possession again. He obtained 
leave to go down town, and soon ran to 
Mr. Harberton's, the tailor's. 

“ Very sorry," said Mr. Harberton when 
Tatham breathlessly explained his errand ; 
“ we sent back that coat this morning. Mrs. 
Cooke must have it by now.” 

„What a nuisance!’ exclaimed Tatham. 
„J suppose you didn't notice whether there 
was anything —a letter—in the pocket?“ 

* We do not usually search our customers’ 
pockets,” replied Mr. Harberton stiffly, and 
Tatham had to take his dismiszal. 

There was nothing for it but to hurry back 
and interview Mrs. Cooke, the matron. 

Mrs. Cooke was a good-natured women, 
but ten years of intercourse with boys had 
made her life a burden: boys were careless, 
thoughtless, and mischievous, and she had a 
certain impatience with their trying ways. 

. "please, Mrs. Cooke," began Tatham, 
* have you Sully’s coat ?? 

* Sully's coat? Why should I have it?“ 
she asked. 

“It was torn, and you sent it to the tailor's, 
and he says he has sent it back.” 

“And what may you want with another 
boy's coat? 

"I want to look in the pockets," 
Tatham's suspicious reply. 

“Do you? Then you'd better get Sully’s 
leave." 

„I've got it,“ persisted Tatham. “Ah! 
there it is!’’ he exclaimed as he caught 
sight of the well-known tweed. Before Mrs. 
Cooke could stop him he had searched the 
pockets, with no result. 

“It’s gone!" he cried. 
taken it!“ 

* What are you looking for?’’ inquired 
the matron. 

An envelope. It's very important." 

„Then why didn't you tell me so before? 
You don't think I let clothes go to the 
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said Tatham. 


was 


„Who can have 
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tnilor's without clearing out the pockets first, 
do you ? ” 

“Then where is it?” demanded Tatham 
more hopefully. 

“ Look over on that shelf,” was the reply. 
“ I put everything I find over there.” 

Tatham searched amongst the very mis- 
cellaneous collection, but there was no sign 
of his crib. 

“ It isn't there," he said despairingly. 

„Isn't it? Wait a moment; I remember 
now," said Mrs. Cooke. There was an 
envelope there, but it wasn't addressed, and 
I forgot whose pocket I took it out of.” 

„Jes, yes," cried Tatham eagerly. 

"I saw there was a lot of writing inside, so 
I gave it to Mr. Manners, and asked him if 
he knew the writing." 

* To Mr. Manners ? ”’ 

* Yes," 

„What did he say?“ 

„He said he didn't know the writing, but 
that he would try and find out the owner." 

Tatham’s heart sank; if the owner were 
discovered there would be a bad time in store 
forhim. On the other hand, he had the con- 
sclation of knowing that Mr. Manners could 
not possibly know Dick Tatham’s writing. 

But that consolation was small in view 
of the fact that his crib was gone. He knew 
where it was now, but was in a worse position 
than if he had not known. What a fool he had 
been to use it! What a fool Sully had been 
not to take more care! It was all his fault. 

Tatham looked forward with some anxicty 
to the Latin class next morning. He made 
a special effort to learn his ode, neglecting 
his other studies in order that he might 
make no mistakes. It had occurred to him 
that if he continued to show his inability to 
understand his author, Mr. Manners might 
grow suspicious and pitch upon him as 
having been the possessor of the crib at the 
period when he was consistently above his 
average in Latinity. Nothing was said, how- 
ever, by Mr. Manners; nor did he give any 
sign of being behind the scenes till nearly u 
week later. Then, at the end of class, he 
remarked as follows: 

* ] have in my possession some notes on 
the book we are studying, found by accident in 
the pocket of a coat which was being sentfor 
repairs." (Tatham began to feel uneasy— 
was it possible he had discovered whose coat ?) 
“T presume they belong to some one in my 
class, as no other is engaged on Horace, so I 
shal be pleased to hand them to their 
owner if he will come forward and claim 
them." 

Tatham fancied the master glanced in his 
direction, but he tried to look as innocent 
as possible, imitating as far as he could the 
attitude of those near him, who, of course, 
were innocent. 

"No one claims these notes, then ? ” 
inquired Mr. Manners after a pause. Very 
good! 

He walked to the fire and threw the 
precious envelope and its contents into the 
middle of the flames. Tatham could not 
refrain from starting forward, but luckily for 
him the master's back was turned and his 
action remained unseen. 

So that was the end of the invaluable crib. 
For a wonder its possession had not beer an 
unmixed drawback, for Tatham had now to 
try to keep up the false reputation he had 
established in order to avert suspicion. 
Work he must. Thus did good come of evil. 
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I ay last article the methods and pro- 

ure employed in bamboo-work were 
explained far enough to give an accurate 
idea of the difficulties to be encountered. 
Not that the methods described are all that 
one needs to learn, but nothing that remains 
to be learnt is much more difficult or makes 
larger demand upon the manual dexterity 
of the learner. The work as we advance 
becomes more complex without becoming 
much more difficult. 

Some who have essayed to make the hat- 
rack described in my last article may have 
been rewarded with but a scant degree of 
success. Canes have frayed, solit up, refused 


Fic. 1. 


to go together true, plugs have not held, and 
the work has not come out well. This will 
have been a disappointing experience, but by 
no means a useless one if it serves to impress 
the supreme importance of three perfections, 
to the absence of which misfortunes are 
mostly attributed: (1) perfectly sharp tools; 
(2) hot, well-made glue; and (3) perfectly 
accurate measurements. When these points 
are all that are to be desired little difficulties 
must be expected, and patience and persever- 
ance exercised, before one becomes accus- 
tomed to the material and at home with the 
work. 

z would suggest the following as suitable 
measurements for the bookcase (fig. 1): 
height 3 ft. 6 in.; length 3 ft. 3 in. ; depth 
14in. The frame for the bookcase is made 
in two sections, and for these we shall 
require five 11-13 canes, which cost 5s. 6d. per 
dozen. Four pieces, each 3 ft. 6 in. long, 
must now be chosen for the four uprights, 
A A (fig. 1), and if these are not perfectly 
straight, they must be straightened by the 
aid of the “commander” (the construction 
of which and method of using I described in 
my last article). Four pieces, each 3 ft. 6 in. 
long, must now be cut and straightened to 
form the four long rails, B B, and four pieces, 
each 14 in. long, to form the siderails, c c, by 
which thetwo sections will be joined together 
(3 in. is allowed on all the rails for chisel- 
pointing and mortising). The rails must 
next be chisel-pointed, mortised, cleared of 
the loose inner fibre, and filed with 
dowels. 

The four uprights, a a, a 4, should now have 
holes bored in them with brace and centre- 
bit, slightly smaller than the inside of the 
canes that have been prepared. The holes 
should be 3 in. from the bottom and 1} in. 
from the top. The two long sections should 
now be fitted together and the joints, where 
necessary, made to fit true. The sections 
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PART II.—THE BOY'8 OWN BOOKCASE. 


should. then be glued up, clamped with 
string, squared, and put on one side to set. 

Be careful to get the sections square and 
flat, as I explained in my last article. Some 
hours must pass before the sections are set, 
so I will proceed to describe some of the 
methods of finishing off the woodwork. The 
woodwork can be (1) simply planed, sand- 
papered, stained, and  varnished, or (2) 
covered with matting, or (3) covered with 
Japanese leather-paper. 

(1) If the woodwork is to be stained and 
varnished the wood used should be pine or 
American white-wood. This must be nicely 
planed and sandpapered in the first place, 
and the stain can then be applied with a soft 
brush or a piece of rag. 

The stain can either be applied in one 


application to get the shade required or in 


several. The latter method is to be pre- 
ferred, as by using the stain weak the wood 
can be gone over several times until the 
desired colour is obtained. By putting on 
all the stain at once there is risk of 
making the wood too dark, or deeper in some 
parts than others. It is better to avoid 
going over one part more frequently than 
others, unless to make some unusually light 
portion of the work the colour of the re- 
mainder. In that case it is better even to 
wait until the stain previously applied is dry. 

Stains may be bought ready-made at the 
places where polishing materials are sold, or, 
if it is preferred to be made, here are some 
recipes : 

A good walnut or brown stain consists of 
vandyke-brown, ammonia, and water. The 
ammonia is used to cause the stain to bite 
into the wood. A pennyworth of vandyke- 
brown, a pennyworth of ammonia, and one 
gill of water will make all that is required 
for the bookcase. 

A brown oak stain may be made by using 
one onnce of bichromate of potash to one 
pint of water. If the colour is too glaring, 
it can be improved by mixing in a little 
vandyke-brown. 

A red stain can be made by mixing 
Venetian red with size. 

A good stain both for wood and also for 
touching up any frayed parts of the bamboo, 
is made by reducing brunswick-black with 
turpentine until the desired shade is 
obtained. After the staining is thoroughly 


dry, a coat of clear spirit-varnish would 
make a nice finish. 

(2) Matting, which is one yard wide, is to 
be bought, plain, at 9d. to 1s. 6d. per yard, 
and in fancy designs at 1s. to 2s. 6d. per yard. 
This is fixed to the woodwork with hot glue, 
the back of the matting being previously 
roughed with sandpaper to give the glue a 
better hold. 

(3) Japanese leather-paper, which is also 
one yard wide, is sold at from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 
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per yard, and is also fixed on with glue. A 
cloth dipped in hot water and pressed over the 
surface of the leather-paper is very useful in 
flattening down any blisters. 

The two sections being now thoroughly 
set, we will proceed to join them together 
and so form the carcass of the bookcase. 
Holes should be bored with brace and bit in 
the uprights of the two sections at right 
angles to the rails tc receive the dowels 
that have been fitted into the short rails, cc, 
already made. These holes should be 
smaller than those made in the sections ; as 
they will eut into the dowels already in, they 
should not go quite through the first dowels. 
Fit up, glue, clamp with string, square, and 
leave the whole carcass for & few hours to set. 

When the whole frame is set the knots 
that protrude inwards where the wood for 
the sides and back will fit should be levelled 
with the flat side of a rasp. 

We will now proceed to get out the wood- 
work for the back. "This can be made from 
matchboarding, which is tongued and grooved, 
and will therefore allow of the boards being 
fitted into each other. The side with the 
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perfectly flat surface is the one to which the 
leather- paper or matting should be applied 
z in. deal may be used instead of match- 
boarding, the widths of wood being fixed 
together with glued joints. 

The glued joint presents some difficulties 
to the novice. The edges to be joined must 
be shot perfectly true and square with a 
plane. One board should now be placed 
upon the other as fig. 2, and if it fits 
perfectly upon the other it is ready to be 
glued up. The glue must be applied to the 
edges, one board being held or placed in a 
vice or bench-screw, and the other rubbed 
along to squeeze out all the glue possible. 
If possible, it is better for two to rub the 
joint, one being at each end; after rubbing 
a few times the joint will seem to stick—it 
can then be finished level at the ends. 

The back is fastened into position by 
boring holes through the uprights and cross 
rails, through which wire nails are driven 
into the wood. ‘The sides can be made from 
ll.in. deal X in. thick, which will require 
little fitting. 

If we are to have fixed shelves, these can 
be got out the proper length from 2-in. deal 
11 in. wide, and fastened into position by 
nailing through the sides and back. If the 
shelves are to be movable, the sides should 
be made from $-in. wood to allow of holes 
being bored to receive studs to hold the 
shelvesinto position. I should suggest the use 
of iron bookease studs (fig. 3) for this purpose. 

To get the shelves level, a line should now be 
made across the side of the bookcase. where 
the shelves are to be placed and a Pin. hole 
bored nearly through the side at back and 
front to receive the studs (fig. 4). 

Thetopsof the uprights must now be cut off 
level with the top cross rails, the protruding 
knobs of which must be rasped level so ;that 
the top may fit on level. This top con'sists 
of a piece of wood 14 in. wide and 3 ft. G in. 
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long, which is fastened on to the frame by 
boring four holes through the top and into 
the uprights and screwing the top into posi- 
ton. The top must now be covered with 
matting or leather-paper as arranged, and the 
edges (and also the edges of the shelves) 
fnished with a slipping of split bamboo 
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mitred at the corners and fastened on with 
wire nails. This edging should stand very 
slightly above the surface of the matting or 
leuther-paper ; an angle will thus be formed 
to receive a bead of thin white cane, which 
sliould be fitted round the top to cover any 
imperfections in the edge. ‘The bead will be 


(To be continued.) 


1 decet pueros ludere, folle senes.” 
So wrote the old poet Martial nearly 
two thousand years ago; and if he considered 
playing at ball fitting for the men and boys 
of his time, how much more so would he 
havethought it to-day, when the majority of us 
are compelled to live sedentary lives, cooped 
up in close offices and crowded factories! 
The young men of England stand in need of 
some invigorating sport to send their blood 
bounding through their veins, while the 
more leisured classes require vigorous 
exercise to work off the good living and 
luxurious habits they too readily give way 
(o. 

How can this be better obtained than bv 
pining in the manly pursuit of Rugby foot- 

all? 

The hearty character of the game, coupled 
with the friendly rivalry it engenders, compels 
those who participate in the sport to keep 
themselves in condition. 

To get into & good condition, moderation 
has to be observed in all things, especially in 
eating and drinking. Early hours have to 
b- kept; loafing has to be avoided. Nothing 
is more harinful to condition thun & vitiated 
atmosphere, promiscuous liquid, and refresh- 
ments of doubtful quality. Smoking must 
also be kept under. 

But, besides its benefit to health, football 
teaches many excellent lessons. Unselfish- 
ness has especially to be observed. Every 
player in a teara which hopes for success 
has to sink his own individuality and play 
entirely for his side. 

No team whose members seek to play ench 
for his own hand, and his own glorification, 
has a chance of success. Gallery play 
is an abomination, and the most famous 
teams are always those whose members pass 
the most unseltish lives, and who act up to 
the old motto, “ Non sibi, sed cunctis." The 
game. too, develops the character of the 
player. and often foreshadows future actions. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
Bv C. J. B. Marriott. 


Note the description given in the football 
annual of 1876 of General Baden-Powell when 
n boy in the Charterhouse football team: “A 
good goal-keeper ; keeping well, and always to 
be depended upon.“ 

Every church, if we had our way, should 
have a football club affiliated to it, composed 
of the young men of the parish. Many 
shining lights of the Church have done good 
service in the football field. Experience 
teaches that in no way can a parson get 
better in touch with the younger portion of his 
flock than by participating in their sports and 
pastimes. 

Personally, we can recall many a well- 
contested game in the past with the present 
Bishops of Melanesia and Madugnscar. We 
doubt not, in their far-extending dioceses 
these prelates have found opportunities for 
applying their lessons of endurance and 
determination learnt in this old Rugby scrum 
at home. Bishop Ridgeway, the newly 
appointed suffragan of Kensington, when a 
lad, was a prominent member of his school 
fifteen. 

The terrible war in South Africa has exacted 
a heavy toll, from football and from other 
sports, of the Rugby players. We will only 
mention two—both have given their lives for 
their country— C. W. Boyle, a splendid 
nthlete, who played for both Oxford and 
England, und G. B. Guthrie, a warm-hearted 
Scotehman, whose fine physique gained him 
n place in the teams of both Cambridge and 
Edinburgh Universities. 

While keen advocates of football, we are by 
no means believers in immense gates, and 
always regret reading cf such, knowing well 
that the majority of the spectators would be 
better benefiting their bodies if they were 
playing. For this reason, clubs that have the 
true welfare of the game and their members 
at heart, should avoid joining leagues and 
cup-tie competitions. These are apt to lead 
to betting, besides engendering a feverish 
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fastened down with 3-in. pins and carefully 
mitred at the corners. A similar cane bead- 
ing should be fastened round the sides of the 
bookcase. 

The bookcase should now be cleaned of 
all surplus glue and finished off with a coat 
of clear spirit-varnish, 


excitement, which begets rough play and 
spoils the true spirit of the game. 

A typical English game like the Rugby 
football, in which the physical element is an 
important factor, must be played for its 
own worth and not for any extraneous reward. 
The Rugby Union governing body have 
always recognised the fact in their refusal to 
legalise professionalism among their clubs. 
For not doing so, they have been called 
hard names in some quarters, but they have 
never given way, and are determined at 
all hazards to keep their game free from 
betting, which has withered so many other 
sports. 

There is just another point in the game 
which we should like briefly to touch upon. 
To our mind, there lies a vast field for 
football missionaries, aided by the advocates 
of leisure and means, to bring such a game 
as the Rugby football to the unfortunate 
denizens of the squalid courts of our great 
towns. We hear & great deal nowadays 
about Hooligans; but picture what a life theirs 
really is? No healthy games, no rational 
amusements, no playground but the streets. 
With such, is it altogether a matter of wonder. 
ment thut their pent-up energy sometimes 
finds an outlet in acts of rufhianism, and that 
the whole youthful population of certain 
districts goes to swell the dangerous classes ? 

In no more likely way do we think their 
reclamation can be brought about than by 
training them in football and other kindred 
manly sports. The task is undoubtedly an 
herculean one; but when we consider the 
immense amount of good done for those of a 
higher social station by means of polytechnics 
and clubs, we cannot but think that in wealthy 
England there are some who will come 
forward to help their submerged brethren 
with, if we may so put it, the Bible in one 
hand and a football in the other. Are there 
not some “old boys” amongst our readers 
who ean take a hand at this work ? 
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THE FOOTBALL SEASON, 1901-1909. 


A CHAT WITH MR. F. J. 


"EAR by year the popular love of football 
has been spreading and increasing, and 

the present season, says Mr. Wall, will be no 
exception to it. 
, "As a matter of fact,” he said, as he sat 
in the oflice of the Football Association in 
Chancery Lane, “we are kept busy all the 
sear round, and the number of entries for the 
present season has been larger than ever." 

"What will be the chief event of the 
feacon ?"' was my first query. 

* The International Matches are, naturally, 
the most. important. On February 22 the 
first will be played, Wales against Ireland, 
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and on March 1 Scotland against Ireland, 
while, two days later, England will play 
Wales. On March 15 Scotland will oppose 
Wales, on the 22nd England v. Ireland 
wil take place, and the series will end by 
April 5 with England v. Scotland; this will 
complete the International fixtures. You 
will notice that each country plays the 
other. 

„Then comes another class of matches, and 
they are those which centre round the 
coveted trophy to which every club aspires 
—namely, the Cup. 

* The first round is to be pla ved on Janu- 
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ary 25, the second on Februnry 5, the third on 
February 22 ; the semi-final ties will be played 
on March 15, and the final April 19. 

“ Then there is, of course, the other trophy, 
also of great importance, and that is the 
Amateur Cup Competition. The first round 
is on January 18, the second February 1, 
the third February 15, the third round Feb- 
ruary 15, the semi-final March 8, and the 
final match April 12. 

“This competition will be watched with 
great interest by a large number of people, 
and it will be noticed that the entries for 
the amateur cup are larger thun ever; in 
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regard to which I must point out that the 
London clubs do not give the support they 
ought to.“ 

Are you not going to have a visit from a 
German team? 

“Yes. Some time ago we sent a team 
over to Germany and we promised to receive 
a teim over here, and the Germans have 
asked to send a team. They came at the 
very commencement of the season, and 
will play two games of picked elevens. The 
first game will be played at the South of 
England, at Tottenham, against amateurs, 
while the second will be played at Manches- 
ter against a team of professionals, and I am 
quite sure that these matches will do a very 
great deal in helping the cause of Inter- 
national Football. 

The game has been greatly taken up on the 
Continent, and is spreading rapidly. There 
are some features about it that the English 
people would not like, one of which is, that 
they play most of their matches on Sunday, 
and that, you know, the Football Association 
has always set its face against. Personally, 
I should be very sorry to see the rest and 
quiet of the English Sabbath broken in 
upon. 

* There can be no doubt that, year by year, 
the game is spreading, not only on the Con- 
tinent but also in the Colonies. We have 
been asked to send a team to Australia, but 
at present there are too many difficulties in 
the way. In the first place, the leading 
clubs want their men for the various games 
at home, and it would put them to great in- 
convenience to deprive them of their players 
for so long a time; while, in the next place, 
the amateurs would find the journey and 
the time they would have to be away & 
very expensive matter; so all we can do 
at present is to strengthen their hands and 
hebp them by giving them the benefit of our 
experience. Asa matter of fact, at the next 
meeting a representative of the Colonies will 
be present, and it has been suggested that 
we might help some of our players who have 
retired from active participation in the game 
to get out and settle there, and so give impetus 
to the game. It is thought that we could 
pay their expenses, and perhaps do some- 
thing more, and it will be easily seen that 
this will be a very great advantage indeed.“ 

„Have you a Benevolent Fund?“ 

“Yes. We have a Benevolent Fund which 
is open to any amateur, providing he can 
establish the fact that he has a claim on 
our sympathy. We require the applicant to 
state whether he is an amateur or a pro- 
fessional, the names of the clubs for which 
he has played, and, if a professional, the 
wages he received, and also the reason for 
desiring the grant. Every application is 
considered according to its merits.” 

“ I believe you have a stringent regulation, 
have you not, directed against betting ? ” 

“ Yes. Rule 41 prohibits all betting and holds 
the association and club responsible for the 
actions of the players, officials, and spectators. 
Every association or club is responsible for 
the conduct of its players, officials, and 
spectators, and is required to take all pre- 
cautions against betting between the officials 
and the players during or at the end of a 
match. No official of the association or 
club, referee, linesman, or player, shall bet 
at any football match, and the association 
is required to prevent it among the 
spectators. The Council have also series of 
rules which state that & professional player 
may be suspended for misconduct, or breaking 
of the rules, and that he shall not receive any 
wages or money from the Club while he is 
under suspension, without the consent of the 
Council. 

* Alleclubs connected with the Association 
must have bills printed and posted in their 
grounds threatening with expulsion any 
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person who is guilty of insulting, or improper 
conduct towards, the referee." 

* What about football among the School 
Associations?“ 

“The game is played more than ever 
amongst our youngsters, and I have heard 
in many cases that the teachers support 
their school teams and clubs chiefly at their 
own expense; and I can say that this is alto- 
gether undesirable, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that School Boards will, some day, 
see some way of providing grounds for those 
who desire to play, and it is to be hoped that 
only to those that need it will help be given 
and encouragement in the matter. 

“ As far as I can see, the present season 
is full of promise ; and let me say that we are 
doing all we can in the way of making the 
game a pastime, and I shall be glad indeed 
to see our professionals giving up business 
to the pastime. I hope the day will come 
when the people will have players that 
receive a sutticiency in the way of remuner- 
ation. 

* The Council for 1901-1902 of the Football 
Association has His Majesty the King and 
Lord Kinnaird, as President for the year 
and Vice-President. C. Crump, of the 
Birmingham District Counties Association ; 
J. C. Clegg, of the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Association ; C. W. Alcock, of the Old Harro- 
vians; and J. S. Sherrington, of the Suffolk 
Association. Then there are ten Divisional 
Representatives, twenty-eight Association 
Representatives, and, with the Treasurer and 
two Auditors, these form the Council. 

* The amateur status is now clearly defined. 
Any player registered with the Association 
who receives remuaeration in consideration 
above his necessary hotel and travelling 
expenses actually paid, shall be considered a 
professional. The amateur players receiving 
payment must give receipts, and these must 
be produced, if necessary, to the Council. 

* Another point settled this year is the 
maximum wages which may be paid to any 
player, and which shall be 41. per week, or 
208l. per annum, and the payment of bonuses 
depending on the result of any match shall 
not be allowable. 

„With reference to football terms, the 
Association have thus defined the various 

ints : 

„A Place Kick is a kick at the ball while 
it is on the ground in the centre of the 
field. 

“ A Free Kick is a kick at the ball in any 
direction the player pleases when it is lying 
on the ground, none of the kicker's opponents 
being allowed within six yards of the ball, 
unless they be standing on their own goal- 
line. The ball must be at least rolled over 
before it is considered played —i.e. it must 
make a complete circuit or travel the distance 
of its circumference. A place kick or a free 
kick must not be taken until the referee has 
given & signal for the same. 

„ Carrying by the goal-keeper is taking more 
than two steps while holding the ball, or 
bouncing it on the hand. 

“Knocking On is when a player strikes or 
propels the ball with his hands and arms. 

„Handling and Tripping.— Handling is in- 
tentionally playing the ball with the hand or 
arm, and Tripping is intentionally throwing, 
or attempting to throw, an opponent by the 
use of the legs, or by stooping in front or 
behind him. Unless in the opinion of the 
referee handling or tripping is intentional, no 
punishment shall be imposed; thus, within 
the twelve-yards line, a referee must enforce 
Law 14 (which relates to the Penalty Kick), 
and has no power to mitigate the penalty. 

„Holding includes the obstruction of a 
player by the hand or any other part of the 
arm, extending from the body. 

* Touch is that part of the ground on either 
side of the field of play.“ 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR | 


MEDAL. 


TRE Medal of the South African Campaign is now 
issued with twenty-four clasps, but of course 1t is 
impossible for any individual to obtain all of them, as 
he could hardly be in two distantly divided places at 
the same time! Our illustration shows a medal with 
all the clasps specially constructed by order of Earl 
Roberts for the Naval and Military Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace. There are on record cases of as many 
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"EVENCE OUR TYUERLET] 


Photo by] [J. Russell & Sons. 

as fourteen clasps awarded to one man. A veteran of 
the old 95th (Rifle Brigade), Peter Marsh, received a 
Peninsula medal with fourteen clasps. It was sold by 
auction in 1891, and fetched 232. A Peninsula medal 
with thirteen clasps was also awarded to an old soldier 
of the 60th (King's Royal Rifles). Our picture is from 
a photograph by Russell & Sons, Crystal Palace. . 
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ar fresh water for the fountains, but if you deprive them Selby: J. Hamilton, 129 Shakespeare Road. Stoke 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, of these necessities I suppore they look upon you as a Newington; George Rutland Beverley, 13 Church 


savauze or ogre. Besides, they will mope and uot sing Road, South Hornsey, London, N.: William John 
well if not seen to. Frank Drake, 5 Wrigglesworth Street. New Cross; 


E DECEMBER. You will bezin to think of breeding arrangements Daniel Oswald Oliver D'Ziva, 24 Barber Street, 
va for next year, and if you have a book you will soon Colombo, Ceylon ; Francis John Morris, Ballinacarriges 
T By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. learn all yon desire to kuow about your pet fancy. Rathdrum, co. Wicklow ; J. Eustace Guest. I'. O. BOx 


You will note that Iam strong ou that book for ull 183, Yarmouth, N.S, Canada; C. Grenville Maile, 


fi 
m The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, and every fancy. No one is born with knowledge: it 19 Provost Road, Haverstock Hill, NJ. M.: George 
aud secondly by Risdon, 1U9 Park Road, Kingston Hill; Nandial M. 


t Aviary, Our Dogs, and the Garden. must be acquired—first by reading, 
observation and experience. Muznmdar, cjo K. R. Daphtary, Esq. Thukordwar 


uet TA Boy HIMSELF.—We talk in England, though not Don't forget green food, even in December. You Road, Bombay, India ; Alfred Edwin Sones, West End, 
"ul in Seotlund, of gloomy November and dreary will always find some about, uuless there is a heavy Wolsingham K.8.0., co. Durham: George Devenish, 
m December. Iu oe north you have clear, bright, snow-:torm. 2 Essex Road, e dE Harper Twelvetrees, 
7 qusty days and often a long spell of windless runny Orr Docs.—As you desire to do insti Mount View, East Par Road, Blackburn; Kenreth 

Mi : f r 3G8.— ÅS | justice. and as you SE E ie abate AA ud i 
__ wether, The cold i o ever felt for quite true it is Jove meres. Dray Trent weather — favourite eut of Btocks Brown, Oraikowem ta Rel Een came 
: s hen UNE duc T miyscif nee my English doors during inclement weather — at night at all NW. Thomas John Smith i2 Pavillion EU ns 
ue me within forty miles of ‘London, beca se T! w so events. T hope to see the day when chaining dogs to Albert Road, North Woolwich : Henry Worham 110 

15 $ tly to xis tot wn. My "enl } o si i x 1 kennels will be penal. Often ard often have I seen ‘Adelaide Road London, N ies D: 11 wW ; EN 

e des that. would an lon eit dogs chained to empty, strawless, dirty barrels, 8 St Mary's Isles of &cillv ; Horace Wood RA KAIMAN 
ake his tatni ht. But I was i oin 10 ‘say thi tbeir Water frozen hard. It is such poor beasts that Street Leicester : Hilda F. Moore School House W est. 
e mg as gomg dns lN make night hideous with their pititul yapping und Dean Chichester ; 80 8 Webb, Vassiti Cstroff 
* i e ds *, FREUEN j * 


A hat here in Berkshire, however dull be the morning at alni e ies . METTRE 
: yelping. They cannot help it: but | would flog their 7 Line, House N. 60, Lodg. N. 4 St. Petersburg, 


say five o'clock, no sooner have I taken my bath than . 4 tthe : . 

all the dreariness flies away. But don't you get up of Eu all round the vilage at the stern of 1 val cart. Russia; B. G. Plowman, R3 Leyspring Road, Leyton- 

CE 8 i e . Mind, boys, always atick up for the happiness and $ iA ue ] ey 

4 winter's morning until 7.30 unless your occupation liberty of the " lower animals.” stone, Ek.: Victor U. Gillingham, Ascham College, 

l compels you. I, myself, would not, only that the Clacton-on-Sea, Essex i Leslie Gordon Barnard, 536 

morning to me is the best part of the day, and I can Tuk GARDEN.— You may make alterations in Grosvenor Avenue, Westmount, Montreal. Canada ; 
then do a day's work before breakfast. A big glass of borders, beds, and walks, and keep everything tidy. Henry Gerrard, 6 Pennington Lane, Inee, near Wigan ; 
eod water just after the bath, and sipped leisurely This will give you good exercise, anyhow, and keep Leslie Deed, 34 St. Augustine Rond, Bedford: George 


while you dress sets the pulse agg. aud is good for one you out in the fresh air. Read last month's " Doings.” Arthur Scoley, 15 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, 
London, X.; Rupert Charles Friedeberg, St. John's 


] in every way. A squeeze of lemon in it isn'ta bad 

|| ica, though I don't bother with that. But I think I Lodge, 17 Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, $W.; David 
know a better plan. If. then, you are out of bed and —_—_ 0, 00 — Griffiths, Lawson Villa, Lawson Road, Colwyn Bay. 
dressed by 5.30 try to work in u modest meal of apples 


raw or roasted anda gluss of me 
[| Apples are won erful things You might live on 
My) apples, for they strengthen not only the muscles but OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 
the nerves as well. Moreover, they are gently laxative. : d ome 1 
They contain gum, albumen, sugar, water, lime, und [TWENTY THIRD ANNUAL SERIES.; « AMERICA N CUP COMPETITION. 
phosphorus, [Continued from Vol. XXIII.] 

Gum and albumen give muscular strength, sugar 
gives warmth and powcr, lime assists the growth of 
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By R. QUILLER LANE. 
Un picture on page 133, illustrating the!“ America” 


hone, while phosphorus braces up the nervous system, ‘ e ‘9 E E Te oar „ 
aids in building up the whole frame, while it increases ] My Last Summer Holiday. S ive N e S or aie E 
a ae AG DA of the 8155 r Tan me T this subject. we offered PrizgE-MONEY to the value which the American schooner-yacht America carried 
" 1 S En 5 p a Un n RUE of One Guinea for the best descriptive holiday off, in 1861, the coveted trophy which has since been 
inte a duy 1 Bum Y pret or ho Lie iun bors paper. Here is our Award: asrociated with that famous yacht, and created such 
| chould not meddle much with medicine, But lo ond Prize—One Guinea. Due da ai d o eG 
| behold ! here in this apple we have food and medicine FRED. SCHOLEFIELD (aged 17), 34 Edinburgh Road. named 3 betae Koyal Vie Squadron M 
both, so beautifully prepared in Nature sown Inboratory Upper Armley, Leeds. that -ear for com «tition in u race round the Isle of 
than it can be eaten ad libitum, without the slightest Wight—open i d ion t ie very faithfully dol: 
1 n I RO Pu ee an apple in your 8 ated on our plate, together with the yacht America, 
A boy asked ie last Seat if he should. continue the " . i which succeeded iu carr ying it off. Fitteen yachts 
matutinal tub all the winter. Certainly,” I Raid [Names stand in order of meri:.) —rather a mixed lot as regards tonnage and rig— 
unless you have heart trouble, and as you do not Farl J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, ranging from 393 tons down to 47 tons, entered the 
«noke I am sure you have not that.” Halifax, Yorks ; Doris Webster, Crosby Ravensworth race, nine being cutters, five schooners, and one—the 
Vicarage, Shap, Westmorland; Henry F. Dirkett. 20 largest—a barque. 
At the start the Britishers had the best of it; but 


Tue Poutrry RUN.—I don't think that I have a Ulverston Road, Dalton-in-Furness, Lancashire : Her- 


very great deal to say this month about poultry. bert J. Buckley, St. Edmund's, Headingley, Leeds ; accidents having overtaken three of the cracks before 
reaching the Needles, the visitor was enabled to take 


Things are quiet now, and the cocks don't crow quite D. R. Hellings, 40 Clarence Square. Cheltenham ; 

so early iu the morning. But boys who keep fowls Andrew Connal, 6 Edelweiss Terrace. Glusgow ; Elsie the lead after rounding this well-known landmark, 
should arrange in some way or other all the year A. Hewitt, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk ; J. Alexander which she maintained to the end, coming in an easy 
round pot to have cock-crowing to annoy their neish- — Main, G. P. O., Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand ; Edith first at 8.30 P.M, the Aurora, second, being some 
hours. If they go in for fowls merely for eggs there Graeme Bell, Forest House School, Leytonstone ; eighteen minutes behind. 


is no real necessity for keeping the male bird at all. Herbert Max Levinson, 1 Caskgate Street, Gains- The advent of the America upset all our pet theories 
in yacht designing, and caused a complete revolution 


Cocks are strange animals, taking them all round. borough ; Charles Causer, Wood End House, Kings- 
Your real game-cock is not only a perfe:t gentleman, bury Road, Erdington, near Birmingham; A. W. in this branch of naval architecture. She was 
but a knight as well, and will starve himself to feed Schofield, 67 Kirkstall Avenue, Kirkstall, Leeds: Ethel designed and built for Commodore J. C. Steevene, by 
his hens. He is somewhat like the Turks and many Tacon, 21 Brownsville Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport: George Steers, son ofa Devonshire shipwright - who had 
savage potentates I have lived amongst in Africa, and Thomas Bentley Hill, 6 Albemarle Street, Ashton- emigrated to New York and settled there—and was re- 
considers fatness as 9 point of beauty. He always has under-Lyne, Lancashire; William T. Godwin, The markable for the extraordinary length and fineness of 
his plumpest heus close beside him on the perch all "Rosarium, Ashbourne; Alexander Hamilton Bayley, ler bow, which was curried very far aft, aud also by 
night. He seems to parody Shakespeare and say: 31 Broad Street. Bridgetown, Barbados; Norman the extreme flatness of nT gs d ie 
«Let me have hens about me that are fat, Dennis Shaw. Vassilly Ostroff, 4 Line N. 45. The old notion that, or epee ` > yac m de- 
Sleek-hended hens, and such as sleep o' nights Lodg. 37, St. Petersburg, Russia: Allan Bruce Scotland, signed on the lines of the cod's head and mackerel tail 


340 Cathcart Road, Glasgow: Joseph Furnival Beb- was exploded. by the America, which was practically 
I used to think when 8 boy that it must be very bington, 3 Berne Grove, Pindertields Road, Wakefield, the reverse of this. So convinced were many that the 
annoying for Chanticleer’s wives to be awakened so Yorkshire; Evelyn Harenc. Dil Aram, Park Avenue, Yankee was right an 


d we were wrong that many 
early of & morning with the awful trumpet notes of Bedford ; Arthur Frank Pask, 50 Bensham Manor yacht-owners had the old bluff bow removed, and à 
their lord and master. But I suppose they get used to Road, Thornton Heath, 


1” 


Surrey: Cherrie Henrietta new and finer one substitu 
The America, after a Very successful racing career. 


it. One way to prevent cock-crowing is said to be— Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin, : 

thongh, mind you, I have never tried it—to lower a Ireland ; Countess Hanna Strachwitz, Mamling, P. wus disposed of by Commodore Steevens to Lord de 

board gently down over the cock, after he has settled Minning, Innkreis, O. O., Upper Austria: John Orissa Blaquier, and after a stay of ten years on this side 

on his perch. It should not be within 3 in. of his Godfrey, The Manse, Barlestone, Nuneaton, Vera the Atlantic returned to America, and was purchased 

head. Only when he awakes in tlie morning, and Jteding, Pushkinskaya, Odessa, Russin: J. E. R. by the Government of the Confederate States, who 

thinks to let all the village know he is alive, then to Nowell-Barton. The Rectory, Shipton-Oliffe, Andorers- used her during the Civil War asa blockade-runner. 
She was eventually scuttled at Savannah, and after 


't stand up. And as he ford R S.O., Gloucester ; O. F. Brown, 51 Nassington `; 
can't crow crouching he settles down aud goes off to Road, Hampstead, X. W.; Elinora A. S. Batty, North lying at the bottom for some time was re-floated and 
Mymms Vicarage, Hatteld, Herts; Richard James repaired, being usel afterwards as a training-ship for 


sleep again. 
Woll now. just go on studying vour ſad and fancy. Delf, 101 City Road, Lakenham, Norwich; George cadets, until purchased by General Butler, who used 
Read your poultry-book and keep your run clean nnd Hails, 146 Grey Street. North Shields; Atkinson Ward, her as a yacht, She is still aflont. 
Four fowls well-fed. In cold, inclement, or frosty 4 Oxendon Street, Leicester: Herbert Goodchild, 10 As regards the Cup itself, although not such a work 
feather. let them have their soft food warm of u Dames Road, Forest Gate, London, E.; George Edward of art as would be produced now, it is not inelegant 
morning. Russell Gaunt. Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Ponte- Although only valued at one hundred guineas origi- 
fract ; Frederick James Singer, 35 Montpelier Road, nally, it is now insured for 3501. in an American 
THE PIGEON LorT.—lf your loft or your garden Kentish Town, London, N.W.; Wiliiam John Leech, office. The Cup measures 97 in. in height, and 36 in. in 
pigeonry is kept clear of damp and dirt and direct 4 Hamilton Street, Donore Avenue, S. C. Road, circumference at the widest part, and weighs 134 oz. 
draughts the birds will get throngh even the wilde-t Dublin; Mary Montgomerie, “ Beestons,” Vines Cross, In 1857 the Cup was handed over by deed of gift to 
winter safely and well. But wot betide them, and you Heathfield, Sussex . Frederick Webb, Station Road, the New York Yacht Club by the original winners, to 
too, if you once get dise? among them | There is no — Qroston, near. Preston. Lancs ; Harold W. Hawkins, 16 serve n a perpetual Challenge Cep open to all nations. 
, unsatisfactory Paes on the world than a Desborough Road, Eastleigh ; Jessie Andrew, 13 May- By its terms it is to be distinctly understood that the 
pigeon makes. See that the loft is not too dark, and field Road, Eccles, Lancashire; William Ross, White Cup is to be the property, for the time being, of the 
study sanitation without having resort to disinfectants, Park, King’s Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, W. I.: club representing the challenger and winner. and not 
Anyhow, keep Ciern and dry, and if vor think any H. Beevers, 33 Lyddon Terrace, Leeds ; Francis Grant of the person Owning the winning yacht ; this was 
n microbe-killing is necessary you will find izal the best Geary, 32 East Street, Preston, Lancashire ; Thomas confirmed in 1882 and again in 1887. By its terms, 
„ thing to ure. It is safe, moreover. | Elliott, South Sea Cottage, Coldstream, N. B.: Arthur amongst other conditions, the challenging yacht must 
: Give ordinary pigeons the ir liberty every day. Smith, Crafnant School, Buckhurst Hill; Sidney E. sail across the Atlantic. This, of course, handicaps the 
F Tumblers do love to havea fiy, and I should think the Larratt, 19 Bishop Strect, Mansfield, Notts; William challenger to some extent, as it is necessary to build 
man who deprived them ny t such enjoyment bes T. Temple, 10 Queen Adelaide Road, Penge, London, her much stronger and heavier - to withstand the 
A capable of stealing & boy's bicycle and leaving the lad apg: Frank Oswald Bates, 51 New Rowley Street, severe strains of an ocean voyage; while the defend- 
5 to walk. Walsall, Staffordshire ; Reginald Ney. The Manse, Earl ing yacht, being free from these drawhacks, can be 
g THF AvtaRy.—Don't neglect your poor caged birdies. Shilton, Hinckley; Walter Oscar Wells, Barbourne built of much lighter ma inl—all in her faveur during 


Canaries cannot talk and tell you they want sand and Villa, Worcester ; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, tbe race. 


his surpri-e he finds he can 
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Many attempts have been made during the last fifty 

ears to recover possession of the Cup. It was not 
until 1870, however, that the first challenge was given, 
when Mr. J. Ashbury sent his schooner Cambria over ; 
but she was defeated by Mr. F. Oszood's schooner 
Magic. The following year Mr. Ashbury again 
challenged, this time with his schooner Lironia; but 
she was beaten in the two races she entered, first by 
Mr. Osgood's schooner Columbia, and then by Mr. W. 
P. Douglas's schooner Sapph ». 

In 1876 the Canadians had a try with Mr. C. Gifford's 
schooner Countess of Dufferin; she was defeated, how- 
ever, by Mr. J. Dickerson's schooner Madeline. 

The year 1881 saw the Canadians again in the field 
with Mr. A. Cuthbert's sloop Atlanta, which was beaten 
by Mr. J. R. Busk's sloop Mischief. 

In 1885 we made another attempt, Sir Richard Sutton 
sending across his cutter Genesfa; but she shared the 
fate of the others, being beaten by the cutter Puritan, 

owned by Mr. J. M. Forbes, The year following 

1886—the Galatea (Lieut. W. Henn, R.N.) was the 
challenger; but she was just as unfortunate as the 
others had been, as she was defeated by General 
Payne's cutter Mayflower ; and, in 1887, the cutter-yacht 


Thistle (Mr. J. Bell), the first specially designed and 
built challenger, was beaten by the Volunteer, owned 


by General Payne. The next attempt did not take 
place until 1893, when Lord Dunraven challenged with 
Valkyrie II., and was defeated by Messrs, Iselin & 
Morgan's cutter Vigilant. 

In 1895 he made another attempt with his new 
cutter Valkyrie III, and failed again; the cutter 
Defender ( Iselin Syndicate) being the successful defender 
of the coveted prize. 

Four years elapsed before the next attempt was 
made to recover the * Mug," and, in 1899, Sir Thomas 
Lipton issued his first challenge, through the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club, of which he is a member. Mr. Wm. 
Fife, jun. of Fairlie, was commissioned to design 
and build a yacht, to compete with one designed an 
built by Herreshoffs, the famous American yacht- 
builders. Shamrock, as she was named, was the resul:, 
and she made a brilliant attempt to wrest the trophy 
from its present owners; but the American cutter 
Columbia was able to defend it successfully. 

A very short time elapsed before Sir Thomas Lipton 
sent his second challenge over, and commissioned Mr. 
W. L. Watson, naval architect, to design him another 
flyer. Shamrock II. was the outcome, built by Denny 
Brothers, Dumbarton, and named by the Marchioness 
of Dufferin at the launch. 

After arrival at New York, she was docked and 
fitted with her racing spars, which had been sent 
across in the“ Anchor“ Liner Astoria. 

In due course the day arrived which was to test her 
mettle, and, on September 26, she met her rival the 
Columbia, the defender of the 1899 Cap contest. 
Columbia was chosen by the New York Yacht Club to 
act as defending yacht, for the second time, on account 
of the.new yacht designed and built to oppose 
Shamrock II., and named Constitution, failing to do 
better in the preliminary races than the old defender, 
which had improved so much in sailing powers since 
the last contest ; the new vessel was therefore set on 
one side. The yacht Independence, also specially built by 
au independent syndicate, was not allowed to enter the 
contest, so that the enormous sums spent on her and 
on the Constitution might have been saved, 

The result of the latest series of races for the custody 
of the most costly sporting trophy the world has ever 
seen, is now common knowledge. 

As regards the races in the various Cup contests, 
most of them have been sailed over the course of the 
N.Y.Y.C., on an equilateral triangle of ten miles to 
each leg, varied with a beat of fifteen miles to wind- 
ward and a run home, starting from Sandy Hook ligbt- 
vessel, or vice versd. 

The actual direction of the yachts at the start de- 
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pends entirely on the quarter from which the wind 
blows; and over the triangular course the yachts need 
not necessarily start on the windward leg. It is ap- 
parent trom this that unless the wind shifts during 
the progress of the race, the triangular course gives 
each yacht an equal chance on eac h point of sailing. 
The contest consists of five races—if necessary ; the 
yacht which wins three out of the five events being 
the winner. . 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AN AUSTRALIAN HAIL! 


From Melbourne a correspondent writes: “The 
‘B.O.P? is eagerly looked for and read by a large 
number of Australian boys, and is, I think, entirely 
superseding the trashy literature of great prevalence u 
few years ago.” 

a 
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A “/B. O. P.“ ARTIST. 


Mr. ALFRED PEARSE, our well-known artist, who 
has been accompanying the Royal party in the Colonies, 
drew a sketch of the war dog '** Nelson” and the Hon. 
Harold Tennyson at a review, and forwarded it to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York. He received 
a letter from Sir Arthur Bigge, the Duke's private 
secretary, acknowledging the receipt of the picture, 
and sending a photograph of their Royal Higlinesses, 
with their signatures attached, in return. 
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YET ANOTHER “B.O.P.” BOAT. 


J. 8. Morr writes from Hobart, Tasmania : “As I 
have ien seen letters from boys wlio have built boats, 
etc, from directions in the grand old *B.O.P.,’ I 
thought you might like to see à photo of my Ronito, 


which I saw the plan of in the twenty-second volume. 
She is built carvel, as it gives a better appearance on a 
spoon bow, and I have put 410 Ib. of lead on the keel, 
in the shape of a bulb. 

* I have, as you will observe, rigged her with a bow- 
sprit, as it is the rule here, She is very fast, especially 
in light winds, working to windward well, and a very 


dry boat in a rough sea. I had a lot of pleasant 
cruises. ju her lust season, aithough she was not 
launched til January 26, and our season is from 
October to April; but I hope to have many more in 
the coming one. The two dark patches ou the keel 
and rudder were a different shade of green, which we 
did not think would come out like it did. 

“I am eighteen years of age, and take the gren 
interest in the * B. O. P.. 
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NATIVES AND WAR NEWS. 


GENERALS in South Africa have often been astonished 
at the speed with which news travels to remote 
parts of a country innocent of telegraphs, telephones, 
and even of white settlers. But the native drummers 
know their work, and their re-echoing taps, repeated 
by one operator after another, speed the news in a 
land where the “war extra" is unkuown. The most 
important events, as well as tho daily occurrences in 
every village, are transmitted in this nn In the 
Congo region, near Stanley Falls, some of the natives 
are so skilled in the use of the drums that they can 
carry on a conversation with one another at a great 
distance as easily as though they were standing side 
by side. According to a writer in the * Regiment," 
when Inspector Five was in control of the station at 
Basoke he visited one day a distant outpost, aud found 
it would be impossible for him to reach home until 
late at night. As he looked forward to a hearty 
dinner, he requested a head man, who was with him 
and who was an expert drummer, to send word to the 
station, several miles away, that dinner was not to be 
served until he returned. The head man drummed ; 
straight away another drummer repeated his 
When the inspector reached home at night he found 
tlie table laid and the dinner ready to be served. "This 
was the message his servants had received: “The Bula 
Matori (governor or inspector) will be home late in the 
evening. Don't eat everything up.” 


oe 
CONCERNING FOOTBALL. 


Mr. G. RowraND HILL, Hon. Sec. of the Rugby 
Football Union, says: I regard the game from an 
educational point of view, It induces young people to 
take great care of themselves. They can be of no 
earthly use unless they are what we call in good 
training. It makes lads who desire to be good football 
players or good cricketers lead a quiet, careful lite ; 
and it undoubtedly teaches the power of keeping your 
temper. But, whilst I am prepared to admit that an 
enormous amount of good is done by games, yet I am 
bound to admit that at the present day there are some 
evils. When I was young practically no one played 
games except for the love of the game. Now you have 
a new class that desire to be paid for playing, and I do 
most earnestly warn young England against the un- 
wisdom of allowing themselves to be dragged into 
being the paid players of those who are looking upon 
our sporta purely as commercial operations. It has 
fallen to my lot to be able to trace many young men 
who have been in employment earning a good honest 
livelihood, and who have been lured from their employ- 
ment, and have taken payment to play either cricket 
or football. The 5 in the 
game of football, which men cannot play for many 
years—has been that they have made a great deal 
while they were able to play, yet when the day has 
arrived that they have no longer been good players, 
they have been cast adrift. A man in that position 
has lost the power of industry, Industry is a plant 
that needs careful nurture." 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By JoHN FINNEMORE, 
Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk," * The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 
(Jllustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER X.—BURGOS, 


MET with no further adventure between Aldea and Burgos. No word had come 
to the French outposts I passed of the fighting behind me, for barely a question was 
asked of me, or a glance given in my direction. As I approached the town and castle, the 
bustle thickened and thickened. "Troops marching, troops resting, camp- -followers in 
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crowds, clumsy wains lumbering along the 
roads, carts of ammunition, guns jolting and 
clanking on their tumbrils, all the confusion 
and stunning uproar of vast crowds in motion, 
squeezing themselves steadily along the royal 
road past Burgos. Here my attire was the 
completest protection. Numbers of genuine 
Spanish peasants were mingled among the 
French, driving carts for them, leading pack 
mules, rambling about as if drawn in from 
the hills around by curiosity, staring, 
gesticulating, chattering. The language of 
the country was heard as freely as French. 

For a couple of hours I pushed the ass 
hither and thither among the motley throng, 
carefully observing the disposition of the 
enemy after the manner in which Captain 
Brookehad instructed me. Then I struck for 
the hills again and made the best of my way 
to the meeting-place. A mile out of the 
hamlet, where I expected to see the captain, a 
tall figure picked itself up from the green 
hillside before me and advanced in my direc- 
tion. 

He had come so far to meet me, and had 
outstretched himself upon a grassy rise com- 
manding the approach. 

“ Well, Jack," said he, “I was beginning 
to wonder what had happened to you. Have 
you been in ill-luck ? ” 

“ No, sir," said I, “ only delayed" ; and I 
plunged forthwith into the story of my 
day over the hills. He listened with the 
utmost attention, then asked & great number 
of questions as to the dispositions of the 
French about Burgos. To these I could give 
him in the main satisfactory replies, and he 
laughed as he noted down the last point. 

“ Come,” he said, I'm making a famous 
scout of you. Icould hardly have brought & 
clearer account of them away myself. Now, 
of course, you're hungry." 

J ought not to be," I replied, “ for I ate 
enough at that kind old priest's to last any- 
body for a long time, but, somehow or other, 
I am.” 

„Mountain air," said Captain Brooke, 
“and a healthy appetite. Come on, I've got 
something for you." 

We marched on to the hamlet, where the 
captain had fixed his quarters at the largest 
house, and here an excellent supper was 
spread. Diego was waiting at the front of 
the house, and he and his ass met again 
with much satisfaction, for they were attached 
to each other. 

“A capital fellow," said Captain Brooke, 
referring to hie guide of the day ; he knows 
the country well, and he has plenty of sense.“ 

* [ felt certain you'd find him all right," I 
replied. I know my father thinks well of 
him, and he isn't easily satisfied.“ 

Captain Brooke nodded, and puffed steadily 
at the cigar he had lighted. 

* Jack," said he in a moment, ** you can do 
a very useful piece of work, if you will.” 

* You've only to name it, sir," said I, look- 
ing up from my plate. 

„Here it is, then,“ said he. “I must get 
back to headquarters to-night with some 
information I've picked up on the road, and 
which I don’t care to send by messenger. It 
might get into wrong hands, or not soon 
enough into the right hands. That means 
I shall have to travel by dark, and shall need 
Diego to pilot me. Yet it is very necessary 
to keep an eye on the next French movements. 
In your present rig you could easily join in 
their march, see where to-morrow takes them, 
and what disposition they make of their 
forces." 

“J could doit very well, I believe, captain,” 
I replied; “the French camp swarms with 
Spaniards doing all manner of things for 
them. Nothing easier than to mix with 
them and go as far as vou wish.” 

" You speak the dialect of this country- 
side in such style," returned the captain; 
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"that's where you can carry the thing 
through." 

“ I've picked it up among the people about 
our place and running in and out of the 
houses of the village,“ said I. 

* Beats a grammar and dictionary to fits,” 
said Captain Brooke. Well, if you will take 
the venture I should like you to march with 
them as far as Pancorbo. Watch what they 
do there, whether they push on through the 
hills or make & halt as if they mean to turn 
at bay in those strong places. Should they 
look like standing there to fight it out—and 
if you're with the camp, you'll hear some- 
thing about their intentions—strike back to 
meet us as fast as you can with all you've 
been able to learn. If, as I fancy is possible, 
we make a big sweep to the left, you will 
easily get news of which way the army has 
gone from thecountry-people. Now, you will 
want some money." 

"I have some," J replied. * Don't you 
remember the gold from the spy?“ 

“ Of course," said he, “but you must have 
more again. You may want to buy a mule 
or have need of money in fifty ways" ; and 
he pressed a generous supply on me. 

„Do you know anyone in Burgos?" he 
asked. 

“ I do," I said; “ the place is quite familiar 
tome. I have a sure place to lodge to-night 
in the town." 

“ Very good," said he, “ you'll pull through 
safe and sound, I'm sure. I must be otf. The 
sooner I report myself the better.“ He shook 
my hand, and I went out with him to see him 
start. He and Diego got to horse at once; 
the donkey was left behind in the care of the 
owner of the house, and away they went, 
Captain Brooke turning in his saddle and 
waving his hand to me as they plunged into 
the first trees of the wood which swallowed 
the road. I returned the salute and stood 
watching until they had disappeared, then I 
re-entered the house and finished my supper. 
I found that thecaptain had settled all scores, 
so I bade the people of the house farewell 
and started back on foot for Burgos. 

It was late evening when I found myself 
once more among the tumult of the camp. 
I made my way into the city and to a narrow 
Street near the river. Here I knocked at the 
door, but, though the street was quiet, yet 
the inhabitants seemed unwilling to open. 
A window creaked above my head, and I 
looked up and saw & head I knew. 

* Alonzo," said I, “ surely you do not fear 
me." 

“ Señor John,” said the old man, peering 
down at me, * I knew you not. I will come 
at once.“ 

In another moment I heard his footsteps 
on the flagged passage within, and he opened 
the door. I slipped inside, and he shut it 
again and made all fast. 

' You are disguised to escape the French,“ 
said he, “but I knew your voice at once. 
Come above. We shall be more private.“ 

I followed him upstairs ' a small room 
where was his wife, who rose to greet me. I 
looked about, but saw no one else. 

* Ay, Senor John," said old Alonzo, ** you 
are looking for Juan, my son, but he is not 
here—he has been compelled to go and serve 
the French." 

" In what manner ? " I asked. 

„He has been pressed as a driver," replied 
the old man. At the castle there were vast 
quantities of French stores,'and they are 
being removed towards Pancorbo. Carts and 
mules they have in plenty, but not enough 
drivers. Soa number of townspeople were 
forced to the work and Juan among them." 

^ Have they gone?“ I asked quickly. 

“ No, no," said old Juanita, the wife.“ but 
they must march at break of duy. And who 
kuows what may happen? We may never 
see Juan again.“ And she began to weep. 


. 


“Come,” said I, “I have turned up in a 
lucky moment,” and I laughed. 

The two old people looked at me in 
surprise, which turned to joy when I offered 
to take Juan’s place and drive his cart. 
They wondered very much why I should 
wish to march with the French, but upon 
that score I could not enlighten them. I 
was quite familiar with the place, for I was 
often there on business for my father, Alonzo 
being a saddler and harness-maker, and 
doing much work for us. After a long talk 
with them, I took the absent Juan’s bed and 
was soon sleeping soundly. 

Old Alonzo roused me just at sunrise. 
His wife had prepared me a good breakfast, 
and the old lady packed me a plentiful 
store of provisions for the day in a satchel. 
She also insisted on embracing me when 
I left the house, and as Alonzo and I went 
along the street she thrust her head out 
of the upper window and sent a shower of 
blessings and thanks after me. 

We were not long in reaching the place 
where the carts had been packed for the 
night, and we found it surrounded by a ring 
of soldiers, keeping a sharp eye on the 
pressed men who had been compelled to 
bivouac there. We were not permitted to 
pass the sentinels, and found ourselves 
forming part of a noisy, troubled crowd, all 
eager to speak with their friends, but kept 
back at the point of the bayonet. 

An ofħcer came towards us talking in 
Spanish to a man whom he dismissed on an 
errand. He stood for a moment after parting 
from the messenger, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

„Sir,“ said I, “ will you permit me to take 
the place of one of these pressed men ?“ 

„Why do you wish it?“ he said. 

* Heis the only son of his parents," said I; 
"this is his father, and I have no ties to 
hold me." 

“The thing is a mere nothing," replied 
the officer. “The people are frightened 
without need. We only want the services of 
these fellows as far as Pancorbo. They can 
skip back as quickly as they like then." 

His parents are uneasy,” I persisted. 

"As you please," said the good-natured 
officer. All we want is the proper number 
of men." He called a man and sent me with 
him to find Juan and bring the latter back. 
We found him sitting disconsolately on the 
shaft of the cart which had been assigned to 
him, and he jumped for joy when he heard 
our errand. He was a keen fellow, too, and 
took in the situation in an instant. He 
nvoided all use of my name, and expressed 
himself just as he would have done to an 
obliging neighbour who was doing him a 
good turn. He stepped off with alacrity to 
join his father, and 1 sat down in his place 
and awaited the march of affairs. 

The carts were already loaded, mostly with 
military stores, and the mules that were to 
draw them were picketed close at hand, each 
with plenty of fodder flung before it. Two 
or three hours went by before the order to 
harness was given, then the word was passed 
along and everyone became busy. In haif 
an hour we were ready for & start, and the 
long train of vehicles was set in motion. We 
moved in single file from the place where 
the carts had been packed, passing, as we 
came out on the road, a mounted officer who 
saw that every cart had its driver. Ai 
intervals along the column rode mounted 
men to keep us to our duty, for I think there 
were but few so willing to accompany the 
march as I. 

We were now clear of the city and moving 
along a road near the river. The mules I 
drove followed the cart in front steadily, and 
I made good use of my eyes as I sat at ease 
on the footboard. 

To the left, on a rugged hill, stood the 


castle of Burgos, its ancient keep and mas- 
sive walls grey in the sunshine. And nowI 
was to see a very dreadiul yet magniticent 
spectacle, an explosion like & volcano in 
eruption, dealing death and destruction on 
every side. 

At that moment, though I knew it not, the 
French engineers were busy in the old castle 
of Burgos, labouring to destroy it, in order 
that its strength and commanding position 
might not benefit the British, whom they 
believed to be close behind them and anxious 
to seize the fortress. ‘To this end they had 
hollowed out huge mines running beneath 
the towers and ramparts—mines so crammed 
with combustibles and explosives of every 
kind, that the firing of them must toss the 
massive structure into the air as a boy 
tosses a pebble. By some fatal error the 
mines were exploded too soon and in the 
wrong direction, and I was witness of the 
terrible blow struck at the French by French. 
Lucky for me, indeed, that Iwas two hundred 
yards behind the main shower of fragments. 

My cart had just topped a rise, and the 
road before me wound to the left and ran at 
the foot of the hill upon which the castle 
was built, almost within shadow of its walls. 
In front of the convoy marched a column of 
infantry in close order, a thousand points 
of light flashing from the muskets on their 
shoulders swinging to the step of the 
men. 

Behind them stretched the line of carts ; 
as my mulescrept over the brow of the hill I 
looked over the whole movement as & specta- 
tor in a gallery looks upon a stage. 

Suddenly, & horrible subterraneous rum- 
bling was heard, next a dreadful dull cras), and 
from the castle on the hill there shot up a 
vast plume of black smoke edged with grey. 
It hung for an instant, then spread like the 
round head of a fountain jet. 

The ground shook like an earthquake ; 
thousands of shells flew shrieking through 
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the air, and burst in their deadly shower of 
iron rain; huge fiery fragments were tlung 
high above the pall of smoke, and the 
massive walls were torn to pieces and hurled 
towards the sky. Upon the next instant 
there was a sharp pattering as of heavy hail 
around us, chips of stone, earth, fragments 
of shell falling from the heights where they 
had burst, but, Juckily for me, I was so 
fur away as to be only exposed to the edge of 
the shower. 

Yet dangerous pieces reached us, a bar of 
iron falling on a mule, two carts away, and 
breaking its back as one snaps a rotten stick. 
But for this, for any danger affecting myself, 
I had no eyes. I gazed horror-stricken on 
the column marching at the moment of 
explosion under the castle walls. I saw 
whole companies go down under the awful 
hail of huge fragments which poured 
upon them írom the black pall above their 
heads. Great beams whirled in red ruin 
through the air and dropped and struck down 


whole files; men burst from the ranks and 


started to run and were felled by stones. So 
terrible was the force which had been 
employed, so vast the ruin hurled in the air, 
so swift its fall, that there was neither time 
nor chance of escape for those in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The portion of the town near the castle 
suffered equally. Row after row of houses 
lay in complete ruins, the wretched inhabi- 
tants crushed beneath them. 

For some time the whole line was thrown 
into utter confusion. The march was 
Stopped and the rear of the column of 
infantry hurried forward to rescue such of 
their companions as still lived. The delay 
was not long. The necessities of war urged 
us on, and a path was cleared on the turf at 
the side of the road in order that we might 
pass. The dead mule in the cart before me 
was dragged out of his harness and flung 
into the ditch. Another was fastened in his 


(To be continued.) 
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place and we moved on again. I had to walk 
at the head of the beasts I was driving as we 
passed the dreadful horror of the crushed 
soldiery. The scent of the blood made one 
of the mules frantic, and I was quite content 
to give him all attention after one glimpse of 
the fearful way in which the poor fellows 
had been dealt with by the volcano which 
had been sprung upon them by their own 
friends. A dreadful miscalculation truly. 
More than three hundred men were destroyed 
upon the spot. 

We crept out into the open country and 
held our sluggish march hour after hour. 
Little attention was paid to us in regard to 
food at the midday halt, and I was glad of 
the satchel of provisions with which Juanita 
had provided me. After a rest of two hours 
we crawled on again. We were among the 
last of the retreating army, and all the day 
long there was a constant crackle of mus- 
ketry behind us. Fora great host of Spanish 
irregulars swarmed down from the hills and 
hung upon our rear, cutting off stragglers 
and maintaining a running fight with the 
strong rearguard. This latter marched in & 
broad column, sweeping all the flotsam and 
jetsam of the army before it and exchanging 
frequent volleys with the enemy. 

That night we camped near Briviesca, 
and the next day marched on again, and in 
the afternoon arrived at Pancorbo. Here we 
found the main body of the French army 
very strongly posted in & rough and broken 
country. I soon gathered from the gossip 
of the camp that the general belief pointed 
to the French staying there to gather in 
strong reinforcements from other parts of 
Spain, and to await the attack of Lord 
Wellington. After our convoy reached 
Pancorbo there was little more attention 
paid to the impressed drivers. We could go 
where we pleased, and, for my part, I slipped 
&way, and rambled at large through the 
French camp. 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 
By Davip KER, 


Author 0°“ A Bold Climber,” “ Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. etc. 


qu the weird tale of the lost race and the 
mysterious temple had taken a strong 
hold of the imagination of both lads was 
piuin from their first words when they awoke 
next morning. 

“I sav, father," cried Fred Etchfyll, “why 
didn't Robinson Crusoe find that old temple 
when he was here?“ 

* Well," said the artist, witha gravity that 
dil hirn credit, “ you must remember that he 
was in a great hurry to get over the desert as 
tast as he could. Why, he didn't even stop 
to look at the Grent Wall of China, though 
he passed right by it!” 

“Yes, to be sure I forgot that!" said 
the boy, glad to find so good an excuse for 
his favourite hero's seeming want of enter- 
prise. 

For two days more they pursued their march 
in the sume way, resting by day and riding 
by night. They still kept close to the river, 
along the bank of which the thickets were so 
frequent that they were never far from a good 
liding-place ; and their wiry little horses 
fuund a plentiful supply of grass, the fresh 
ireen of which contrasted very pleasantly 
with the hot brassy yellow of the eternal 
desert beyond. 

Al this while, thoy had hardly scen a 


(illustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER X.—A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


living thing. One or two straggling groups 
of Tartar horsemen, indeed, had been descried 
in the distance; but, misled by the Mongol 
dress of our heroes, they passed on without 
taking any notice of them. 

Heading almost due south as they were, 
the heat was gradually becoming more and 
more oppressive; and, had they travelled by 
day instead of by night, it would have been 
almost too much for the untried boys. But, 
as it was, the latter, living night and day in 
the dry fresh air of the desert, bore wonder- 
fully well the strain of this rough work and 
hard riding, and seemed to be (if anything) 
rather the better for it than otherwise. 

In fact, Dick and Fred were no novices 
either at riding, shooting, or camping out ; 
and the watchful Earl saw with secret 
pleasure how well their previous training 
bore them up. 

On the fourth morning after their escnpe 
from Kiakhta, the party came to a place 
where (as Jack said) “the river forked,” or 
rather where two smaller streams, flowing 
from opposite sides, joined to form the river 
along which they had been marching. 

"If we were to head up that left-hand 
stream,” said the Earl, we should come, 
eighty or ninety miles farther on, to a town 


called Oorga, the capital of this part of 
Mongolia, whence the caravans strike across 
the desert to Pekin. If we had time, it would 
be well worth a visit; and so would what 
little is left of Karakorum, Genghiz Khan's 
capital, which, by all accounts, must be not 
very far from here. But what we have to do 
at present is to follow this right-hand stream, 
which, by what poor Searchley says, ought 
to lead us to the country of the Argoon tribe, 
whose dress we are wearing now." 

“What?” cried the artist, those Tartar 
beauties whom we fought the other day? 
Aha! I see now why you made us change our 
clothes, and I daresay we've escaped another 
fight or two by doing it. But what are we 
to do when we get right in among them? 
They'll see by our faces that we're no Tartars, 
and even if they didn't, none of us can talk 
their lingo but you, and even you can't, I 
suppose, well enough to take in a native." 

* We'll see about that when we get there,“ 
quietly answered the peer, who had evidently 
more plans in his head than he chose to 
tell. 

During this talk they had been making 
ready to camp as usual. A thicket sheltered 
them, as before; and, having unsuddled and 
tethered their horses, they made & hearty 
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meal on the remains of the meat captured 
ihree days before, on which they had lived 
ever since, in order to husband their own 
supplies as much as possible. 

Breakfast over, four of the five went to 
sleep, leaving Jack on guard; for the Earl 
knew better than to let all his men sleep at 
once in a Tartar desert. 

Jack's watch had all but run out without 
any event, when, all at once, he heard, or 
thought he heard, a far-off sound like the 
blast of a huge horn! He was just about 
to wake his comrades ; but the sound seemed 
still far away, and as nothing had yet come 
in sight he at length decided to wait till some- 
thing did. 

A few moments later the blast came again, 
louder than before; and, far out on the great 
plain, was seen a rolling cloud of dust ! 

Jack at once stepped up to the Earl; but 
he, as if warned by some instinct that he was 
needed, was already awake ; and all the rest 
were on their feet in & trice. 

By this time the dust-cloud was fast rolling 
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they run,” said Etchfyll. 
and see what happens.“ 

He had hardly spoken, when a single 
Tartar was seen in the distance, coming up 
at an easy hand-gallop, and sending arrow 
after arrow from his short bow whizzing after 
the flying game as he rode. 

* Only one, anyhow," muttered Sir Francis, 
with an air of relief. 

* There are more behind, else why blow that 
horn?“ said his friend quietly. ** He's an 
Argoon, too— 
one of the same 
lot that we 
fought with ; I 
know him by 
the horse-hair 
streamer in his 


* Let us keep quiet, 


cap, which is 
their badge." 
Jack, who 
evidently 
thought that 
in this wild 


river, but almost parallel with it; and the 
hunter seemed to be holding the same course. 


But all at once the hidden watchers saw, | 
with secret dismay, a big ram -—evidently s 


wounded, but not disabled— part from the 


flock, and head right down upon the farther |. 


bank, just opposite their hiding-place; and, 
worse still, the Tartar at once wheeled his 
horse, and (blowing his horn a third time as 
he did so) came galloping in the same direc- | 
tion. 


“ Instantly the Tartar turned his horse's head and rode off along the banks. 


nearer and nearer; and through it could be 
dimly seen & number of light.coloured 
animals, bounding at full speed over the end- 


less level. 
„Are those asked Fred 


eagerly. 

* Nothing so poetical, I'm afraid," laughed 
Wanderton ; they're simply wild sheep!“ 

Both lads stared; for, though they had 
heard enough of wild goats, & wild sheep was 
quite & new idea. 

“Some one is chasing them, by the way 


antelopes ? " 


region the correct thing was to fight every 
man he met, unslung his gun with a business- 
like air; but the Earl checked him with a 
warning gesture, and, stepping up to the 
horses, threw his rug over the head of his 
own beast, while he muffled that of the Argoon 
pack-horse in his sheepskin cloak. 

The rest did the same, and not a whit too 
soon ; for just at that moment the adventure 
took a new and unexpected turn. 

The hunted beasts were running slant-wise 
across the plain, not straight towards the 


* That chap’s not much, anyhow ! ” growled |: 
Jack in Etchfyll's ear. 

"But how about the others?" said the 
artist, with gloomy significance. 


In truth, matters looked very black for the ih 
gallant five. The wounded beast had plunged |... 


into the narrow stream, and was already 


nearly half-way across to them, evidently - 
The 


meaning to take refuge in their thicket. 
hunter was coming after it at full speed ; and, 
worse than all, six or seven other Tartars 


— just appeared i in the distance ; and, as if 
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» to destroy their last hope of escape, the 


muffled horses began to grow restive, and the 
travellers were forced to put forth all their 
strength in order to keep them quiet. 

And now the pursuing savage was within 


' & few lengths of the water's edge—and now 
. the hunted beast was fairly in mid-stream— 


and now detection seemed absolutely certain, 


when, all at once, the ram's strength seemed 


to fail, and the current swept it down. 


Instantly the Tartar turned his horse's head, 
and rode off along the bank, as if hoping to 
seize his game farther down; and his 
comrades, picking up three more sheep that 
his arrows had brought down, followed in the 
same direction, and ina trice one und all 
were out of sight! 


As our heroes went deeper and deeper into 
the great waste, the boys (who had always 
supposed & desert to be merely & boundless 
flat of loose sand) saw with surprise that its 
surface was broken not only by sand-hills, 
but by steep and stony ridges of considerable 
height ; and in the distance, far away to the 
south-west, they could even descry faintly the 
dim outline of à range of actual mountains. 

Meanwhile the thickets became less and 


less frequent, and at length ceased altogether. 
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The grass, too, grew thinner and thinner, the 


THE 


Ev: DR conrs is, like patriotism, only an 

enlarged form of egotism, of conceit. A 
man is proud of his family, maybe his 
regiment, or his country because of the great 
Ego. Still this kind of vanity is a pardon- 
able vice, so I may perhaps be forgiven, 
when I begin my narration of the '97 Dacoity 
Night in Mandalay, by saying that I was 
then a subaltern in the crack corps of the 
service. This—the smartest regiment that 
ever marched past any general, to Lady 
Lothian’s Rout ” skirled by twice the regula- 
tion number of pipers— was then garrisoning 
Fort Dufferin, Mandalay. 

Mandalay! wheeew!! How the name 
recalls the hot-house air with its henvy 
scents! The colours and sounds! The 
“tinkling temple bells" and the merry 
minkolis. Thebaw's old capital, a hetero- 
geneous collection of pukka (solid) houses 
with mysterious enclosures, of bamboo huts 
on piles, and of wooden shanties, is studded 
with palms and pagodas. It straggles along 
the Irawaddy bank to form & huge town, 
having apart a Chinese quarter and midmost 


da famous silk bazaar. From the sacred 


+ 


shrines of Amrapura, beneath the shadow of 
which all this “ treason and plot” was 
matured, as far inland as the Fort, stretches 


the city, three miles of human warren. 


x 


Xu 


It is necessary before I bring the characters 


' onthe stage—the bold and brutal bandits— to 


introduce a certain amount of guide-book. 


They need some local colour as scenic 


property. First, the Fort, within the mighty 
walls of which this band of jungle folk, a 
mere handful, believed the established 
British raj could be overthrown. Dahs and 
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river dwindled to a mere brook—and at last 
(on the sixth day after their fight with the 
Argoons) they stood beside its source, and 
saw outspread before them, far as the eye 
could reach, the bare, dreary vastness of a 
waterless desert! 

“ Now, comrades, cried the Earl, we 
must think a bit what to do; for the next 
water that we shall come to is a hundred 
miles off by the shortest way, and a good deal 
more by the longest.“ 

* Best go the shortest, then, sure-ly, Maister 
Harry ? " suggested Jack. 

“ Yes, Jack—but how if the shortest way lies 
up there? ” 

And Wanderton pointed meaningly to the 
grim, rocky mountains, which—now near 
enough to be plainly seen—towered up like a 
vast grey rampart against the glowing evening 
sky. 

* And does it lie up there, then?" asked 
Fred Etchfyll, whose bold, bright face clouded 
visibly as he eyed the formidable barrier. 

“It does, indeed. Beyond those hills lies 
& river, marked (though not named) both in 
this military map and in poor Searchley's, and 
spoken of by the Jesuit as ‘a yellow river flow- 
ing into a yellow lake’ ; and somewhere on that 
river we shall find the lost Birlas tribe, if it 
exists. 

(Ta be continued.) 


So, you see, the mountain-route is the 
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shortest way both to the water that we need, 
and to the place for which we are bound.” 

“And how far would it be," asked Sir 
Francis, *to go round the hills instead of 
over them? 

About half as far again as the other way.” 

“Hm!” said the artist doubtfully. * Is 
there any otber objection to that route, besides 
its length ? ” 

One rather serious one it's a favourite 
hunting-ground of those Argoons whom we 
have just been leaving; and, as you said 
yourself, we can't hope to palm ourselves off 
upon them as Tartars.“ 

„Hm ! that’s awkward !“ muttered Etchfyll 
again. 

Jack scratched his head meditatively, and for 
a moment or two there was a general silence. 

" Well, this is what strikes me about it," 
said Sir Francis atlength. ‘ Suppose we get 
some of our horses lamed among these rocks, 
where are we then? 

And suppose we get some of ourselves 
killed in a fight with the Argoons, where are 
we then? We can get new horses, but we 
can't get new lives ! 

There was no gainsaying this. The moun- 
tain-route was finally adopted, and that very 
night hey rode gallantly forth on the journey 
of death. 
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97 DACOITY NIGHT IN MANDALAY. 


Bv Lieur. J. A. FIELD, Indian Staff Corps. 


magic they believed sufficient against what 
armed force they knew not. And they slew 
and were slain to prove their puny power. 
The wasted pluck of it! The golden palace 
(vide any fairy-book) lies in the centre. 

It now is half Upper Burma Club, and half 
church and offices. There is a wide lotus- 
covered moat—the reason for the existence of 
the Mandalay Boat Club—around the tower- 
ing walls. ‘These, of red brick, shut in a 
square of more than amile each side. From 
the grass border of the moat to their great 
crenellations is eight times a Burman’s 
height. Backed up on the inside is a ramp 
of earth which adds bulk to the walls some 
thirty feet through. North, south, east, and 
west the gates cut through this rampart, and 
each is capped by a tapering seven-tiered 
spire. I believe that these, together with 
those at the four corners, have been lately 
pulled down by & cautious General Officer 
Commanding lest at any time his buggy 
driving under might have brought them 
down. 

Wide roadways on pile bridges lead over 
the moat to one side of each gate. Outside, 
between moat and gate, a parados of brick 
defends the opening, & tribute to Thebaw's 
European engineers. The plan on the next 
page shows the spot where the private and 

is companion were cut down by the dacoits, 
and roughly the main features of the fort. 

In common with all our cantonments in 
India, the feeling of peace and order is as 
settled and as regular in Burma as in the 
very precincts of Scotland Yard. This 
sudden murderous tragedy, only so narrowly 
prevented from developing into a massacre, 


was a bolt from the blue. As startling to us 
in Mandalay as if Tooting were to arm and 
attack Exeter Hall. 

We were half through dinner on that hot 
night at the new British Infantry mess, 
breathing in gasps under the punkahs. 
Suddenly, through the anteroom, upsetting 
a screen, there burst on us the excited figure 
of a commissariat officer. The blue silk 
cummerbund of his white mess kit had 
unwound as he ran and was tangled in his 
legs. Dacoits! South Gate attacked! 
Where's the commanding officer? They're 
murdering everyone ! he panted. 

Our first thought was that heat had sent 
the estimable captain off his head. Rapid 
corroboration, however, came from the native 
mess boys that something very unusual was 
occurring. The senior officer in mess (we 
were temporarily commanded by a captain) 
sent me, the orderly officer, ventre à terre to 
barracks to turn out the regiment tostand by 
under arms. 

It's a false alarm game of the general's.“ 
“ Perhaps a Pathan of the Burma battalion 
running amok.” “ Dacoits! Pooh ! it can't 
be! Where's the police?" These were a few 
of the comments round the table as everyone 
rose to get ready. The call in the lines of 
* orderly sergeants ” followed by the alarm 
and assembly soon brought the men clatter- 
ing down the wooden stairs of the teak 
barrack-rooms. In a very few minutes the 
regiment, in quarter-column, was fallen in on 
the moonlit parade-ground. Ball- cartridge 
was served out, and the companies doubled 
off to hold the gates until definite orders and 
information should arrive. Being orderly 
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dog," I alone had my pony ready, and so 
was sent off to go round the companies with 
orders to stand by and let no one in or out of 
the Fort. 

Space will not allow me to describe the 
many adventures of the night, amusing and 
otherwise, but I will at once hasten, as I did 
in reality, to the South Gate, to which all 
rumours pointed as the scene of whatever 
tragedy had or was occurring. It was now 
nine o’clock, and about half an hour had 
elapsed since the alarm had reached us. 
But when I dismounted at the South Gate it 
was to find it a shambles—the worst was 
over. So suddenly had the event occurred, 
and so unaccountable was it, that not until 
next day did the connected story from 
beginning to the end become known. 
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which the usual evening exodus of civilians, 
driving and riding home from the club 
to dinner, had some ten minutes before 
taken place. These two were a private 
soldier of my regiment and a companion, 
an Englishwoman, who were met by the 
Burmese in the very gateway, and this really 
saved the numbers of officers, civilian and 
military, dining at the club, from massacre. 

The poonghye ordered the soldier to do 
obeisance and join his party, but the latter, 
not knowing Burmese, did not understand 
the seriousness of the situation. The 
dacoits were on them in a second. In 
attempting to parry a cut at the woman, 
the soldier’s arm was sliced clean off, and he 
and his companion were cut down. The 
Burmese were armed with a dah in each 
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X On this spot the Two English viclims were cul dowa 


Rough Sketch-plan of Fort Dufferin. 


A poonghye (Buddhist priest), who was 
of the blood royal, had for some weeks been 
living at Amrapura, the great shrine to 
which pilgrims come from all parts of 
Burma. Here he had been preaching 
sedition. He had induced to follow him 
some forty Burmese, mostly jungle-folk and 
agriculturists. These he promised im- 
munity from harm, saying that his magic 
could turn aside all bullets by the mere 
waving of his yellow priestly robe. He told 
them also that if he (the poonghye) were to 
seat himself onthe throne of Thebaw, which 
is in the centre of the European Club in the 
Palace, the British power would by magic 
crumble away and the old days return. 
He, then King of Burma, would know how 
to reward faithful service. 

This band, armed to the teeth, had 
marched, incredible as it may seem, through 
three miles of crowded and policed streets 
to the Fort without warning being given to 
any official, Most fortunately, they only 
met two Europeans at the gate, through 


hand. This is perhaps the most perfect 
cutting weapon in the world, and being 
balanced in the proper place will cut through 
a limb by its own weight. The English- 
woman’s life was saved by her stays, which 
were cut to pieces. 

Close to this spot should have been a 
civilian policeman, a native, but he fled at 
the first blow. His shouts, however, and 
the screams of the unhappy Englishwoman 
brought out from his bungalow a Major of 
the Burma regiment. He ran out into his 
compound to see what was happening, and 
was met by five or six naked dacoits with 
weapons uplifted, shouting ** Kill! kill! ’’ so 
rushed back to fetch his revolver. Most 
providentially his wife, actuated by some 
unaccountable instinct (for she had no idea 
of the truth), had brought the pistol ready 
to the door and thrust it in her husband’s 
hand. With this he ran back again to his 
compound railings, and by steady firing into 
a cluster of the murderers brought down 
several and checked the others. Digitized 


This shooting and killing had probably 
not been expected by the Burmese, who 
had hoped they knew not what from their 
leader’s promises, and they began to realise 
that the bullets refused to turn aside. So 
when the other occupants of the neighbour- 
ing houses came hurriedly to the Major’s 
help, armed with scatter-guns, sporting rifles, 
and pistols, the dacoits began to waver, and 
scattered for the moment into the darkness 
and trees. 

It was at this moment I joined the excited 
group of officers and orderlies by the gate. 
These, all in mess kit and armed with any 
weapon they had picked up, numbered perhaps 
fifteen or sixteen. Some said ten, some 
twenty, some a hundred dacoits were in the 
Fort. Others said they had rushed out 
ugain, so the whole party moved through the 
gate to reconnoitre. We saw no sign outside 
save a wounded man who had crawled there, 
with one of the Major's bullets in him, but, 
as we were returning through the broad walls, 
the cry was raised of “ Here they come!“ It 
was then a battue. Shut in by the high walls 
and quite ignorant of the number of their 
assailants, each white man fired his own 
especial fire-arm point-blank into the nearest 
wild figure. Finding they could not break 
out, their leader killed, and their faith in his 
magic power destroyed, the broken band 
stood the fire for a few seconds and then fled 
back once more into the darkness of the 
polo-ground. The fight was over, and it 
remained to count the casualties and see to 
the wounded. The bodies of the soldier and 
the woman were carried off to hospital. 

Search-parties of soldiers were then told 
off for a rather exciting duty—that of scour- 
ing the fort in the dark for both wounded 
and unhurt dacoits. These desperadoes were 
hidden in culverts and bushes, and were all 
taken without further accident or bloodshed. 
Two or three only of the original gang 
escaped, and these it was said in the bazaar 
had walked over the water of the moat aided 
by the poonghye’s spirit! One officer was 
wounded in the charge and afterwards 
obtained a three months’ wound pension. A 
horrid feature which 1 remember noticing on 
a corpse was the deadly effect of a shot-gun 
at close quarters, although the cartridges were 
only No. 8 (snipe) shot. 

I believe at the subsequent trial of the 
dacoits some fifteen were condemned and 
suffered the extreme penalty, being hanged 
at a public ceremonial, and no doubt this had 
the desired effect. It might seem an excessive 
punishment, but under the circumstances was 
thought absolutely necessary. It does not 
do to think of the consequences had the 
attackers reached their objective without 
obstruction, as they undoubtedly would have 
done had they not met their two victims. 
There could have been only one issue to the 
rush of armed fanatics into the club at that 
hour. Every military and civilian officer 
would have been defencelessly butchered. It 
was the knowledge of this that led to the 
general subscription list on bebalf of the 
survivor, the woman, to send her home after 
herlong and dangerousillness. lt was widely 
supported. 

The poor soldier died a substitute for many, 
and was buried, of course with military 
honours, in the cemetery under Mandalay 
Hill. He is not alone of his regiment there. 
The climate took a heavy toll, as it always 
does, of Europeans, and those who are respon- 
sible for keeping a British regiment in 
Mandalay during the rains must have, it is 
to be hoped, a strong reason for doing so. It 
is, however, I am afraid, the fact that, most 
expensive barracks having been built in 
Mandalay Fort for a British regiment, no 
change will be meditated until either the 
barracks are worn out or public attention 
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AN ITALIAN LARE. 


Author of The Rajah of Monkey Island," “ Jack Trevor, R. &., “ A Sea King's Midshipman,” etc. etc. 


[| was in lastsummer's holidays it happened, 
and I'm not likely to forget it in a hurry. 
It was what you call a near shave, and no mis- 
take; and though I'm alive to tell the tale, 
I can just assure you this, that if those Italian 
coastguards who patrol the Lakes were not 
joliv muff shots, I should now be food for the 
shoals of fishes that However, I mustn't 
tiy off at a tangent, but begin my yarn in the 
right place, and then you'll learn all about it. 

Let me impress upon you, before I forget it, 
that it's no earthly use your rushing off to 
Cook's office and taking a return ticket to 
Locarno in the hope that you may drop in 
for a similar adventure. These things don't 
happen every day, I can assure you; only I'm 
one of those exceedingly lucky chaps to whom 
&lventures come as if by instinct. Why, it 
was only last half that the Head observed to 
me-—looking jolly severe, I can tell you !— 
"Look here, Barstow, it's time you turned 
over a new leaf, and ——” Bother! there I 
ain fiving off at a tangent again. I suppose 
it's because I'm such a dab at Euclid ! 

Well, I’ve let out that my name’s Barstow 
—Harry Bindon Barstow, if you want me to 
be precise. You'll find a scrawl to that effect 
in the Stoke Mudport Church register. The 
mater was & bit seedy last holidays, and so 
the pater and I took her abroad—to the 
Italian Lakes. We travelled by the St. 
Gothard route, and after a tiring journey 
found ourselves at Locarno, at the head of 
Lake Maggiore. There we rented a villa for 
six weeks, and a ripping time of it we had. 
The mater began to get better straight away, 
and we were bathing, fishing, and boating 
prettv nearly all day long. 

I daresay you think Locarno is in Italy— 
most fellows are duffers at geography ! but 
it isn't. It's in Switzerland, very close 
to the Italian frontier. In consequence of 
this there is a good deal of smuggling carried 
on, for everything imported into Italy has to 
pay & very high duty, whereas in Switzerland 
Its t'other way on. 

We'd been at our diggings about three 
weeks, and I was in the garden one evening 
eating some peaches and green figs— I'd been 
climbing all day and was thirsty—when our 
Italian servant brought me a dispaccio or 
telecram. I tore it open with a presentiment 
of evil, for I thought it must be from the 
pater, who had taken my mother for a drive 
up the Ticino Valley. It was with some 
astonishment, and bewilderment, therefore, 
that I read: “Arrived here with sprained 
ankle. Can you come to me? Kinglake, 
Hotel Cannobio, Cannobio.“ 

“Well, I'm bothered!” I exclaimed, and 
the telegram fluttered out of my hand to the 
ground, where it was promptly enten up by a 
tame kid which was tethered close by. 

Signore send answer?“ asked the Italian 
servant in her broken English. 

* Lather -I should think so," I replied, and 
so saving I rushed into the house and 
possessed. myself of a telegram- form. 
Hastily scribbling, “ Coming by next steamer 
—buck up," I thrust the form and some 
money into the astonished servant’s hands, 
seized my hat, and tore out into the road, 
leaving Chiara staring after me open-mouthed. 
The fact is, that a hasty glance at my watch 
had revealed the fact that it was within two 
minutes of the time when the last steamer 
was due to start on her trip up the lake. 

“I must send the pater a wire from 
Cannobio.“ I muttered, as I ran at the top of 
my speed towards the pier; it's lucky I've 
Cot some money in my pocket.” 


PART I. 


Imagine my disgust when I turned a 
corner and saw the steamer under way, 
odious black smoke pouring from her funnel, 
and her paddle-wheels churning up the blue 
waters of the lake. 

“ Troppo tardi, signore," said an old grey- 
headed facchino with a grin, as I arrived 
breathless upon the pier. 

It was troppo tardi with a vengeance! I 
turned away disconsolutely, for well I 
knew that the steamer would not return 
even if Paul Kruger stood gesticulating upon 
the bank, his pockets full of Transvaal 
gold. 

I sat down to think out à plan. But first 
I must briefly tell you something about 
Kinglake. He was my great chum at 
school, and when he heard that I was going 
to spend the vacation on Lake Maggiore he 
begged his parents— who lived in Paris — to 
let him go too; and my people, who already 
knew my pal and liked him very much, had 
behaved like the trumps they always are, and 
begged him to come out and spend a fortnight 
with us. 

He was & headstrong chap, was Jack 
Kinglake, and nothing less than cycling over 
the Simplon Pass into Italy would satisfy 
his ambition. Only a couple of days before 
the opening of my story I had received a 
letter from him dated from Brieg, saying 
that he was on the point of starting from 
that town, and that his intention was to 
cycle over the Pass to Domodossola, and 
thence continue his journey to Gravellona 
and Pallanza, skirting the western shore of 
Lake Maggiore from the last named town 
till he arrived at Locarno. 

It was a bold and adventurous plan, but 
as Jack was a first-rate cyclist and could 
speak French well, I did not anticipate that 
he would come to grief in any way. But his 
telegram told its own tale, and he had 
evidently met with an accident on the very 
Jast day of his journey, when he was almost 
within sight of Locarno—Cannobio being a 
small picturesque Italian town on the 
western shores of the lake. 

I was puzzled to know how to act, for the 
telegram had been despatched to my chum 
telling him that I was on my way to him, 
and his disappointment would be great when 
he found that I had not arrived by the even- 
ing boat. 

“ Why not sail there?” I exclaimed half 
aloud ; * there's a fair wind, and I should get 
to Cannobio almost as soon as that slug of a 
steamer.” 

At this moment, as if in answer to my 
thought, a middle-aged, bronzed, capable- 
looking boatman came up and stood before 
me with his hat in his hand. 

If the young signore wants a boat," he 
said in fairly good English, *I shall be 
pleased to provide one.“ 

Ah, but I want to go to Cannobio,“ I 
said-— that’s rather a long way off.“ 

He held up his hands, and smiled. 

“The very port we are going to. My 
patron Saint Joseph has sent you, without 
doubt. Ican sail you there in & couple of 
hours." 

] jumped at this offer. 

“I haven't much money with me,“ I said, 
feeling 1n my pockets. 

“ Five francs, signore, will be sufficient, or 
less if it pleases you. The boat is close by, 
and we can start at once with this northerly 
breeze. 

I tore a sheet out of my note- book, and 
scribbled a few words on it to my mother. 


“ I must send this note to the Villa Maria 
before I start, I said. 

“My son will take it," said Giuseppe 
Bardo, lighting his pipe: “he is now with 
the boat. Come along." 

In a small bay close at hand was the little 
barca, in the stern-sheets of which lay Car!o 
fast asleep. 

Giuseppe threw a pebble at his offspring, 
which fortunately did not hit him, but 
rattled loudly down amongst the thwarts. 

" You lazy young dog, run away with this 
note," shouted Ciuscppe in Italian, as the 
boy with a grin scrambled out of the boat ; 
“and tell your mother I'm otf.” 

Carlo helped us to launch the boat, which 
was called the Borodino, and seemed rather 
heavy. In fact, there was a good deal of 
ballast in her, but she was & fair-sized craft 
with plenty of beam, aud looked well found 
in every respect. There was nothing I 
delighted in so much as bont-sailing, and I 
had my jacket off in a moment, and was 
helping Giuseppe to hoist the rather large 
unwieldy sail. 

A cool breeze was blowing down from the 
mountains, and the foaming water gurgled 
gaily under our counter as we ran quickly 
out with the wind on the port quarter. 

“You speak English well," I observed to 
Giuseppe, as I threw myself down in the 
stern-sheets, and lazily watched the boatman, 
who was now steering with a large clumsy- 
looking oar. 

“I was in America for five years.“ he 
replied, saved up a good bit of money, 
and came back to invest it in my nutive 
country." 

Are you going to Cannobio for a cargo ? ” 
I asked. 

" Si, signore," answered Giuseppe, as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe; "I'm 
going to fetch two fine little pigs that my 
uncle has promised me. He lives half-way 
between Cannobio and Cannero.” 

I fancied I saw Giuseppe grin and give me 
a furtive look as he leaned down to re-charge 
his pipe, but this did not at the time make 
much impression upon me, as I was quite 
unsuspicious of anything being wrong. The 
next moment I was absorbed in a pocket 
edition of “Midshipman Easy " which I 
happened to have with me, and the act of 
reading, combined with the monotonous lap- 
lap of the water swishing against the boat’s 
sides, made me drowsy. 

Then the sun dipped suddenly behind the 
western mountains, and the chill in the air 
and a momentary flapping of the sail 
effectually roused me. I threw down my 
book and glanced over the gunwale. 

“Hullo! "— Then I turned wrathfully to 
Giuseppe, who was smoking imperturbably 
at the helm, his dark eyes tixed keenly upon 
the eastern shores of the lanke, towards which 
we appeared to be gliding. The wind had 
dropped considerably. 

" You're not steering for Cannobio," I 
shouted, “it’s the other side of the lake. 
What on earth are you up to?” 

“ Patience, patience, signore!” answered 
Giuseppe, who still kept his eyes bent upon 
the shore. “I'm first going to pick up my 
brother, who lives at Gera yonder, and then 
we'll steer straight for Cannobio. You shall 
not be half an hour late." 

* But I am in a hurry," I retorted, trying 
hard to keep my temper. I have a friend 
ill at Cannobio, and am anxious to get to 
him without delay.“ . 

“St. Joseph watch over him!” said 
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Giuseppe with genuine sympathy in his 
tones. If I had only known that before 
now!” 

I was going to make another angry re- 
joinder, but at this moment nature decreed 
that I should sneeze. ‘ Salute !” cried 
Giuseppe with a smile. Politeness compelled 
me to respond Grazie — and then I burst 
out laughing, much to Giuseppe's relief. 

“It's all jolly fine," I said, “and I don't 
mind a cruise on the lake as a rule; but when 
you've got a sick pal waiting for you, and are 
bottled up in a sailing boat with every prospect 
of the wind dying away, it’s enough to- — 
to ——"? 
Giuseppe only partly understood this 
gpeech. 

“ Wind drop near land,“ he said, but we 
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get him again by-and-by. Patience, signore, 
patience! " 

In twenty minutes we arrived off Gera, and 
hove-to. Giuseppe's brother came promptly 
in & boat with several packages, and then we 
got under way once more, our bows pointing 
straight for Cannobio, which town was hardly 
discernible in the fading light. The wind 
now only came fitfully in catspaws, and we 
had to flatten aft the sheet as we lay our 
course on the starboard tack; but I noticed 
with satisfaction that there were signs of a 
breeze farther out upon the lake—a breeze 
strong and fair. 

As to Giuseppe’s brother, I disliked the 
look of the chap very much, for he reminded 
me vividly of the effigy of some murderer 
that I had once seen in Madame Tussaud’s 


Chamber of Horrors. In justice to myself, 
I ought to explain perhaps that my young 
brother Teddy personally conducted ’’ me 
to the latter den of infamous persons as a 
birthday treat— not on my birthday, be it 
understood, but on his own! 

Giuseppe's brother was short and thick-set, 
with & cast in his eye, a thick black beard, 
and a really villainous expression upon his 
face, which was not improved by a broad 
scar upon one cheek. He was very taciturn, 
and only answered his brother in mono- 
syllables, but he relieved Giuseppe at the 
helm, and seemed in no way to resent my 
presence in the boat. No doubt he was given 
to understand that I was paying five francs 


for my passage. 
(To be continued.) 
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RECENT VOYAGES TO THE FAR SOUTH. 


Discovery is on her voyage to the 
Antarctic, and wil be away two or 
perhaps three years. She is one of the 


Bv W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “ The Thrones of the Ice King," etc. 


collected from several sources, with hardly 
enough procurable—and she is fitted com- 


plete in every way, as no ship was fitted 


Au Revoir! 


strongest wooden ships ever built built of 
oak: so difficult a matter in these days that 
not only the timber but the labour had to be 


before, with every requirement for work and 
play, down to piano, pianola, deck-golf, and 
ping-pong. Manned with the pick of the 


Channel fleet, though not a King's ship, and 
with the most promising of officers and 
staff—surely something ought to be done 
this time in an enterprise in which so much 
depends on good fortune and equipment 
equal to emergency. 

Much has been learnt south of the line 
since the Phenicians rounded Africa, six 
centuries before the Christian era, and re- 
ported that they had had the sun on their 
right hand; at which—the very thing that 
shows the voyage true Herodotus remarked, 
“This for my part I do not believe, but 
others may!" And others did, and a few 
saw why it was, among them Eratosthenes, 
who knew the earth was & globe, estimated 
its circumference at 25,000 miles, and sug- 
gested the possibility of circumnavigating it 
eighteen hundred years before Magellan. 

Even after Magellan little was done 
for some time beyond rounding Cape Horn, 
and nothing was known of the Far South 
until New Year's Day, 1739, when Lozier 
Bouvet discovered the island named after 
him in his endeavour to reach the imaginary 
southlands of De Gonneville. Seventeen 
years afterwards South Georgia was dis- 
covered by Spaniards in the Leon, though 
they did not give it its name; &nd in 1772 
Kerguelen found what he called & continent. 
and came home to be welcomed and 
honoured as a Columbus. The French went 
delirious with joy; the South Continent 
at last, and discovered by & Frenchman: 
Columbus had been anticipated by the 
Norsemen, but Kerguelen by none! Here 
was & new America, and it should be settled 
forthwith, though rather chilly; and out for 
the second time went Kerguelen—to find that 
his continent was merely the miserable island 
that now bears his name. 

In the same year as Kerguelen’s discovery 
& nearer approach was made by Captain 
Cook, who reached the ice-barrier that form: 
the boundary of the southern lands. Since 
his time the continent—if it be a continen! 
—has been reached in three places, these 
being Enderby Land and Kemp Land in 40 
to 60 E., Victoria Land in 100 to 170 E. 
and Graham Land and Alexander Land to 
the south of Cape Horn. Cook crossed the 
whole Southern Ocean in search of the conti- 
nent, and found no trace of it north of the 
Antarctic Circle. Weddell got to 74° in 1823. 
and in 1842 Sir James Clark Ross reached 
78° 1l', which remained the farthest south 
until February 16, 1900, when Borcbgrevink 
reached 78? 50’. 

Ross was the greatest of our Polar 1 
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He was in the Hector with Parry in 1819, 
when he was nineteen years old, and he was 
in the Fury with Parry when she was 
wrecked at Regent’s Inlet. He was in the 
Hector again in 1827, when the attempt was 
made to reach the North Pole over the ice 
from Spitzbergen ; and he was in the Victory 
in 1831, when he discovered and hoisted the 
flag over the magnetic north pole. Five years 
afterwards he was in the Cove in Baftin’s Bay, 
searching for ice-bound whalers. Thus his 
Arctic experiences had extended over seven- 
teen years when he was appointed to com- 
mand the Erebus and Terror expeditions to 
the Antarctic which sailed in 1839. It was 
a memorable voyage, to which we owe most 
of our knowledge of the Southern Sea; and 
when he returned in 1843, notwithstanding 
gales in the pack and ships in collision and 
other dangers, he brought back not only his 
two ships but every man on them except the 
one who had died through illness. He had 
located the south magnetic pole, and dis- 
covered Victoria Land with its lofty moun- 
tain ranges, its active volcanoes, and its great 
ice-wall rising 180 feet sheer from the waves, 
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whaler, sent out by Mr. Svend Foyn, of Tóns- 
berg, under Captain Christensen, reached the 
coast of Victoria Land, landed on one of 
Ross’s Possession Islands, and then landed 
on the continent at Cape Adare. One 
of the mates of the Antarctic was Captain 
Jensen, and one of the men was Mr. Borch- 
grevink. 

The next voyage was that of the Belgica, 
of 250 tons, under De Gerlache, which in 
January 1898 left the Straits of Magellan for 
the South Shetlands, and was caught in the 
pack when steering for Alexander Land. It 
was the first time anyone had wintered in 
the Antarctic regions, and the crew had to 
live on seals and penguins, and were at work 
for three months cutting a channel through 
the ice to open water. Later on in the same 
year the Germans in the Valdivia re-dis- 
covered Bouvet Island, but also failed to 
reach the mainland. And the same year 
Sir George Newnes bought the whaler Pollux, 
changed her name to the Southern Cross, 
and fitted out the expedition under Mr. 
Borchgrevink and Captain Jensen, which 
accomplished more than any other since 


They dropped by the wav. 


which he sailed along for 450 miles. Buthe 
did not anchor during the voyage, nor did 
he land except on the two islands on one of 
which he hoisted the flag taking possession 
of the adjacent continent. 

When his expedition was preparing, both 
France and the United States endeavoured to 
anticipate it, France sending out D'Urville 
and America Wilkes, who took the very route 
they knew Ross had chosen, and which he, 
luckily, had therefore to alter. D'Urville did 
nothing but a little work among the South 
Shetlands, and Wilkes mainly distinguished 
himself, in Kerguelen style, by mistaking 
Balleny Island, discovered in 1839, for the 
Wilkes Land which appears on many maps, 
to which he gave a long extent of coast-line 
which, as it happened, was sailed over by the 
Erebus and the Terror, and, in January 
1899, was again sailed over by the Southern 
Cross. 

In 1874 the Challenger had also found 
nothing but water where Wilkes had charted 
land. Twenty years after that the Antarctic 


that of Ross, though it did really little 
beyond showing the extreme difficulties of 
the enterprise. 

The expedition landed at Cape Adare on 
February 17, 1899, and huts were built in 
which the winter,was to be passed, the ship 
leaving for New Zealand on March 2. 
The cold was great, the temperature 
at one time falling to 52 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, or eighty-four degrees of frost ; 
the gales were tremendous, the wind moving 
at forty miles an hour or more, accompanied 
by tons of drifted snow. On June 15 the 
gale was so furious that two of the ex- 
plorers attempted to reach the instrument 
screen in vain. Later on that day two more 
tried to reach the screen by crawling along 
on all-fours. By evening the wind was 
blowing at eighty-five miles an hour, the air 
filled with pebbles, everything shaking and 
shivering, and it was expected every minute 
that the hut would be blown from the ground 
like a balloon. “ The metal stays," says Mr. 
Borchgrevink, * by which we had anchored 


the huts to the ground sang lustily during 
the fierce squalls of the hurricane, in 
consequence of the strain brought to bear 
upon them; had they snapped we should 
probably have been shaken up like so many 
dice in a box. From time to time we con- 
sulted the barometer ; it continua'ly sounded 
still falling, still falling, and we earnestly 
began to consider our chances, while now 
and again a jocular suggestion was passed 
from bunk to bunk as to how we should best 
be able to steer our hut in case it suddenly 
became an air-ship; would the metal stays 
be useful as guide-ropes, and would the 
rapidly revolving anemometer on the roof be 
useful as a propeller on an aérial journey? 
Down went the barometer, falling, falling, 
falling until nearing 27." 

Short expeditions were made during the 
winter—none of any extent. In July asledge 
journey was undertaken, but terrible weathe. 
came on. The silk tent was rapidly filled 
with dense fog as we three camped in it, both 
on account of our breath and because of the 
heat given off by the lantern. A thick layer 
of frost covered the inner walls of the tent in 
& short time, and beautiful snow crystals 
shone down on us through the ventilation. 
hole in the bag. The snowdrift soon buried 
the tent, and the snow pressure just left us 
space enough for our sleeping-bags. That 
dark little spot which we formed on those 
vast white fields was blotted out. Men, dogs, 
sledges, all disappeared, and the Antarctic 
gale found nothing new as it raged over us, 
only cold white solitude. For three nights 
and for three days we had to take turns in 
standing on all-fours to prevent being smo- 
thered by the pressure of the snow.” 

Around Robertson Bay, of which the 
peninsula of Cape Adare forms one side, the 
nature of the land, rising far above 12,000 feet 
in height, sometimes at an angle of 50° or 
thereabouts, and crossed by many crevasses. 
made these expeditions peculiarly arduous 
and dangerous. Some of the escapes were 
remarkable, particularly that of Savio, the 
Finn, which had best be told in Mr. Borch- 
grevink’s own words: The Finn, who had 
walked boldly along, suddenly felt the snow 
give way beneath his feet, and fell headlong 
into a crevasse, turning three somersaults 
in the air before he was jammed, sixty feet 
below, head downwards. A dog which had 
followed him stood howling at the edge o. 
the treacherous crevasse. Although he had 
managed to turn himself head upwards, Savio 
remained for hours in despair in his difficult 
position ; the ice curved over his head, and 
shut off the edge from which he had fallen. 
The crevasse, which narrowed off at the 
place where the Finn was jammed, opened 
up a little to the right in an abyss, dark, wide, 
and of unknown depth. Had he fallen two 
feet further to the right, Savio would have 
been Jost. What saved him was his coolness, 
presence of mind, and his never-failing store 
of resource. He found in his pocket a strong 
clasp-knife, with which he slowly and care- 
fully began to carve small supports for his 
feet; then, pushing his back up against the 
opposite wall of the crevasse, he gradually 
worked his way upwards, much in the way a 
chimney-sweep, in the days gone by, ascended 
& London chimney. The different widths 
and the slippery smooth ice wall presented 
great difficulties. However, Savio at length 
arrived at the top, but in an exbausted 
condition, and, on meeting us, was unable to 
speak on account of his weakness. I made 
a thorough investigation of the crevasse 
by means of safety ropes, and ascertained 
the depth to which the Finn had fallen; 
also I saw the marks of the ingenious way in 
which he had saved his life." 

In December the weather grew milder and 
the ice began to clear out cf the bay, and at 


the end of January the ship returned, Cap- 
tain Jensen coming quietly into the hut 
when all were asleep, and waking them up 
with a bang of the mail-bag on the table, 
and a shout of “ Post ! 

Three days afterwards all were aboard 
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eruption, but Terror was quiet, and a party 
landed at its foot and were almost swept 
away by the mighty wave caused by a neigh- 
bouring glacier suddenly breaking off its end 
to form an iceberg. 

From hereabouts the coast trends east- 
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magnetie pole was found to be approximately 
at present 73? 20“ S. and 146? E. Besides 
this, a portion of the coast-line was mapped, 
many observations were taken, and collec 
tions were made of the fauna, which is not 
very rich, and of the flora, which is hardly 
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The Voyage of the Discovery. — Map of the South Polar Regions. 


and bound farther south. A landing was 
made at Possession Island, which is only 
three-quarters of a degree south of Cape 
Adare, and, skirting the coast by Coulman 
Island, Cape Washington, and Franklin 
Island, the ship came abreast of Mount 
Erebus and Mount Terror. Erebus was in 


wards, and the Southern Cross followed it 
to 164° 10“ W., where another landing was 
made, and a sledge journey undertaken in 
which the great ice-barrier was scaled and 
latitude 78° 50' reached. 

Thus the Farthest South was attained, 
and, in addition, the position of the south 


worth mentioning. It was a pioneer expedi- 
tion, and, as such, did excellent work. 

The Discovery enterprise ison a more serious 
scale, and much more is expected of it, for it is 
to work in co-operation with the German ex- 
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circle in this great effort to solve the mystery 
of the South. In April 1903, and not before, 
we may expect to hear what the southern 
lands are like, and whether they form a 
continent after all, for, though Mr. Borch- 
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grevink calls his book “ First on the Ant- 
arctic Continent,” it is by no means certain 
that the land on which he camped is worthy 
of the name. It is evident that the climate 
is worse than that of the Arctic, the winter 


SO ————— —— 


By H. KENDRICK, JUN., 


longer, and the country more mountainous 
along the coast. The task of the explorers 
is an arduous one. May it not be their lot 
to forge a last link with their lives, as did 
Franklin and Crozier in the North. 


PIGEON-LOFT AND ITS INMATES. 


Author of “ Chats about Pigeon Fanciers,” “ All about the Flying Homer,” ete. ete. 


PART II.—ANTWERPS, TURBITS, TUMBLERS, JACOBINS, BARBS, AND MAGPIES. 


Te Antwerp pigeon is a big bird—in fact, 
the rage for size has become so pre- 
valent that I have seen large, coarse birds, 
nearly as big as fowls, doing duty for this 
pigeon at some of our exhibitions. This is 
not as it should be, as no rage or ruling 
passion shou!d develop into an eccentricity. 
There are three varieties of Antwerps—the 
short, medium, and long-faced ; and, of course, 
there is much variation in colour. The head 
properties are the first things to look for in 
this bird. The head of the Antwerp must 
be large, high, and broad, and withal well 
rounded —that is, extending from the beak to 
the back of the neck in one unbroken sweep. 
There must be plenty of back skull behind 


Antwerps. 


the eye, and no flatness must be visible any- 
where in the head, which must have that 
stoutness which is termed fulness by the 
pigeon man. Possibly my readers may find 
some difficulty in distinguishing between the 
three varieties of Antwerps. To set all 
doubts aside, the Antwerp Club has enacted 
that, tor shorts, the proper length of face is 
19 in. to ljin.; for mediums 13 to 12 in., and 
longs over 1$ in. These measurements are, 
of course, taken from the centre of the eye to 
the tip of the beak. The beak ends bluntly 
and is a bulky cne, the beak wattle being in 
the shape of a leaf. The eye-cere should be 
dark and circular, and the eye large, bright, 
and red in shade. There must be no gullet 


visible, but there must be a broad chest, 
and a general massiveness of appearance. 
Although inclined to be large, it must be 
sprightly, and it must have long and strong 
legs and feet to set off its body properly. 
The principal colours are Red Chequers, 
Silver Duns, Blues, and Blue Chequers ; but, 
unfortunately, I think, colour is not taken 
sufficiently into account compared with other 
points. 

The Turbit is the next variety for our 
attention. The pictures we give will show 
very well what kind of bird is required. 

According to the Turbit Club standard, the 
size of the pigeon must be small, with a 
prominent chest, short flights and tail, 


carried well up. The carriage must be 
perfectly erect. The peak on the head 
springs from the mane, and, quite unbroken 
in any part, terminates in a point just a little 
higher than the top of the skull. The shell 
crest is large and even, and quite full, and 
extends from eye to eye. The head is a 
large one, and there is a good high forehead, 
well bulged. The eye of this pigeon is a 
bold one, dark hazel in colour. The more 
gullet and frill displayed—in reason, of course 
—the better. It is not difficult to give the 
markings. The whole of the bird is white, 
with the exception of the wings. These 
latter give the class colour of the pigeon. A 
great deal of skill is required in the breeding 


exhaust this big family’s resources. 


of Turbits, and during this season they 


require great attention. With reference to 
colour, Reds and Yellows are the most 
difficult to breed to perfection; Blacks and 
Blues are not so difficult and are very interest- 
ing colours. A really good Black Turbit is a 
very fine bird, but the colour must be a real 
dense black, not a washed-out shade. 
Yellows must be of a rich shade, not light, 
but deep and sound throughout, and the same 
remarks apply to Blues and Reds. 

We will now for a few minutes discuss the 
merits of the Tumbler family. The three 
illustrations we give do not, by any means, 
There 
are long-faced varieties in cvery type, so that 
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a mere cursory glance will be all that can be 
afforded. 

We give pictures of three of the most 
popular varieties of the short-faced type. 
The different shadings in connection with 
each variety are so multitudinous that it is 
& proper study to recommend to an enterpris- 
ing young pigeon-keeper. A long and careful 
study, therefore, at the shows, of the different 
points and colorations, is certainly the best 
method of learning much about these pigeons. 
There are also the long-faced classes, of 
which possibly the Mottled is by far the 
most difficult to breed to perfection. This 
pigeon derives its name from a rose of white 


feathérs. which. it bears on each shoulder, 


The white markings commence at a dis- 
tance of half an inch from the butt of the 
wing, and on the back of this pigeon 
similar white feathers form a perfect 
V-shape. The Beard is another 
variety, which takes a prominent 
place. It is called by this name on 
account of the colouring under the 
beak, which somewhat resembles a 
beard. These markings should extend 
from the front corner of the eye, or 
possibly a shade farther, although 
some differences of opinion arise on 
this point. In this variety, the beak, 
tail, and flights should be all white, 
whilst all other portions, except the 
“chuck,” are coloured. There are 
black, red, blue, yellow, and silver 
Beard, all of which are very pretty 

imens. Unfortunately for Tumbler 
fanciers, there is by no means too 
good a classification for these pigeons 
at our shows, and I think some of our 
boys might well take vp and popu- 


Beard Tumbler. 
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larise some Tumbler sub- variety, for the more 
popular a pigeon is, all the more likely is it 
to receive good classification at exhibitions. 

In the Jacobin pigeon, the chief points 
are the hood, mane, and chain. If these are 
good the result is a good Jacobin; if these 
points are inferior, the result is vice versd. 
The hood is a covering of feathers, which 
rises up at the back of the skull and runs out 
towards the beak. This feathering must be 
quite even. The chain is the neck feathering, 
which runs forward, and the mane that 
which runs in the opposite direction. The 
mane springs up from the back in an un- 
broken curve, and must join the hood evenly. 
Both mane and chain must be full in feather 
and unbroken throughout. 

As far as other points are concerned, the 
Jacobin, as can be seen from the illustrations, 
is a long bird, with a fine body, and fairly 
stout, shortlegs. The general aspect is that 
of a dainty and lady-like pigeon, and this 
style must be bred for. The standard colours 
are black, white, red, and yellow, in each 
case whole colours, and some very ‘lovely 
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specimens of this pleasing variety may be 
seen at the Poultry and Pigeon Shows. 


Jacobins. 


We will now look into 
the Barb family—a class of 
pigeon notso often met with 
now as formerly, unfortun- 
ately. The head 
properties of this 
specimen form 
the chief points. 
As you will notice, 
the eye wattle is 
very large from 
the side hiding 
all sign of skull. 
The beak wattle 


is small and 
neat, and begin- 
ners must en- 


deavour to pur- 
chase birds which 
wil tally with 
this description. 
The Barb has 
feathering of 
medium length, 
and very short 
legs, which ap- 
pear almost too 
short for it some- 
times. With re- 
gard to colours, 
the black is by 
far the most popular bird. 
In this bird, the shade must 
be perfect in density. The 
reds are also extremely 
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time to develop, in some cases as long as five 
years to come to perfection; so that the 
motto with this pigeon must be 
* Never Despair." 

The Magpie is the last variety which 
I have to describe. This pigeon is 
quite a universal favourite, and very 
rightly so too, for it is a beautiful 
creation. Small in size, the Magpie 
should be what is termed “ apparently 
long" in shape. The body is round, 
thin, and tapers off gracefully, and 
the legs are set well back, thus show- 
ing off the chest to great advantage. 
The carriage of this bird is above all 
things graceful, and the head is long, 
thin, and round on top of the skull. 
The beak is long and thin, and free 
from any sign of coarseness, and the 
neck is a long, thin one, very lady-like 
in appearance. The eye is white, or 
pear!, with an intensely black pupil. 
The legs are rather long, which adds 
io the apparent length and sets off 
a fine body. The markings are 
easily discernible from the illustra- 
tions. In shades, the blacks come 
first again, and next in order come the 
reds and yellows. These are followed by 
Blues, Silvers, and Duns. The Red is of a 
bright red shade, not dull brick colour, but 
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warm to a degree, and intensity of colour 
must certainly mark all the other shades. 
The Magpie, to sum up, is a very good variety 
of pigeon with which to make a first 


The 
Barb is not a prolific pigeon, and takes a long 


popular, and very pleasing to the eye. 


attempt at keeping some members of the 
great Columbarian family. 
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THE BOYS OWN MODEL STEAM MOTOR-CAR, AND 


pun bracket which supports the front of 

car above the forward wheels is shown 
in fig. 9, with the spring bearing round the 
pin or pivot attached to front axle. 

To form this, an iron rod, aB, 4j; in. 
diameter, is made red hot at one end and 
flanged out, and is then bent at right angles, 
as at B; then two holes are drilled through 


that and the centre of axle, c, to which it is 
fixed by a couple of rivets. The rod should 


be 42 in. long from axle to top, 4, where an 
4 in. hole is drilled to carry the linch-pin, p. 

The bracket k, of iron or stout sheet 
brass, has next to be cut out and soldered 
together; it is fixed to the centre of splash- 
board, the holes for which are countersunk, 
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as shown. Have the screws long enough 
to pass right through the wood, and then 
secured by four thin nuts, or pieces of tin 
screwed on and soldered in place, the whole 
being filed off smooth. 

To make the bracket, bend two strips of 
brass, a B (fig. 10), round a piece of tube, c, 
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21 in. long, and just large enough to admit 
the vertical rod easily. These should be 
carried across the angle-piece, pn, and bent 
up and riveted to the plate E, as in section. 
Two stiffening pieces, rr, are then added, 
and the whole sweated together with solder 
to make it firm and rigid. 

The spring a (fig. 9) is made from stcel wire 


By H. F. Hoppen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Steam Launch," etc. ete. 


PART I.— continued. 


about No. 17 gauge, and carries the weight 
of car front easily; and the linch-pin, p, 
keeps the rod in place when running, and 
also when the car is lifted off the ground. 

One of the 10-in. wheels can now be fitted 
with a driving-wheel; this may be of ma- 
hogany or American white-wood. "Turn a 
disc 7 in. in diameter by & in. thick, and 
form a V groove on the edge about 3 in. 
deep, as at 4 (fig. 11), and bore a central 
hole, B, just large enough to fit over the 
inner shoulder of hub, and press it on. 
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Then mark with a pencil where the spokes 


touch, as in dotted lines. Cut these lines 
down with a tenon-saw, and clear the 
narrow strips of wood away with a fine 
chisel to allow it to fit close up against the 
wheel, as at c. 

Mount the wheel on the axle, and see that 
the driving-wheel runs true with it and does 
not wobble, and then fix it securely by a 
dise of tin, fastened on from inside the wheel 
by a screw between each spoke, p, and it must 
of course be cut through as at E to allow it to 
pass over the hub. 

This completes the work on the wheels, 
which can now have a couple of coats of 
enamel or paint, and, while that is drying, the 
steering gear can be fitted. 

A hand-wheel, 2 in. in diameter, a (fig. 12), 
of brass, is fitted with a short handle, c ; and 
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a steel rod, 4 in. diameter x 9 in. long, is 
screwed at either end for a short distance. 
The ring or collar, p, is then nut on, and 
forms a seating for the hand-wheel, which is 
screwed down on it and fixed in place by the 
set nut B. 

A brass bracket, E, about 4 in. thick, has 
a hole drilled at r to allow the rod to pass 
through, and a collar, c, is then soldered on 
near the lower end. A small brass plate, u, 
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drilled with a central hole to take the rod, is 
then screwed to the floor gear in front of the 
seat, and about 1 in. from the right-hand 
side, a ł in. hole being also drilled through 
the floor. 

Then place the vertical rod in position, see 
that it is quite upright, and fasten the 
bracket E to the side near the top. 


FIG. 14. 


The lower end of rod projects below the 
floor, and a small cog-wheel, 4 4 (fig. 13), 2 in. 
in diameter, is screwed on, and secured by the 
nut n. This wheel gears into a larger one, 
c c, 2 in. in diameter, to which is fixed the 
chain pulley, n p, drilled with a centre hole to 
revolve on the steel screw E, fastened into 
the under-side of floor. 

A narrow groove, 4 in. wide and deep, is 
turned in the chain-wheel as shown, and 
small holes are drilled and fitted with steel 
pins, G, at an even distance apart ; they should 
be tinned and then sweated in with solder. 
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To space these correctly it is better to first 
obtain a piece of stout brass clock chain, and 
fit the wheel to it so that the chain lies snug 
over the pins, as shown. 

Two small brass leading pulleys, a n (fig. 14), 
are then to be placed as in this view of the 
steering-gear, arranged on the under-side of 
car, the chain being attached to the front 


axle, at cp, by hooks fastened in the holes 
previously referred to. 

We have now advanced sufficiently to 
start on the engine, which has to be fitted 
beneath the seat. 

You will require a couple of cylinders of 
lin. bore x 1}-in. stroke; they may be either 

ouble action oscillating or of the slide- 
valve type. 

The oscillating cylinder engines are very 
simple in construction and easy to fit up, 
and, having a direct thrust, are very suitable 
for our purpose. 

With a pair of cylinders no fly-wheel is 
required, and they may be fitted vertically on 
^ standards, or to work horizontally, as at 
a and B (fig. 15). 

With either arrangement you must have a 
double-throw crank-shaft, m in section ; E E 
being the cylinders, r r the standards, and 
6 the steam-valve block. 

A small brass pulley-wheel, x, 1} in. in 
liameter, is keyed on at the end of shaft to 
take the driving-band, a small hole, i in. 
diameter, is drilled through the right-hand 
side of car, and the shaft is left long enough 
to project, so that the pulley, K, comes in a 
direct line with the driving-wheel, a (fig. 11). 

A brass plate, g in. thick, with a centre hole 
just the size of crank-shaft, should be screwed 
on inside the car to act as a bearing and take 
the side pull of the band when the engine is 
running. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART IL—EXCHANGE STRATEGY (continued).— 
EXCHANGE BY SACRIFICE. 


1 last form of exchange strategy we shall 
show before proceeding to an expositio 1 
of the Scientific Openings, is the exchange 
by sacrifice. This is frequently a very subtle 
and effective exchange, as the few instances 
in the positions and game below will indi- 
cate. A simple and direct instance is as 
follows: Black men on 10, 14, 16. White 
men on 21, 22, 24. White to move and ex- 
cha by sacrifice, thus: 24 to 19, 16 to 23, 
32 to 18. Another, more effective: Black 
nen on 6, 10, 14, 16. White men on 13, 21, 
22. 94. White to move and win by sacrifice. 
Thus: 24—19, 16—23, 22—18; obtaining 
two pieces for one sacrifice. The following 
diagram illustrates a move concealed in- 
stance : 
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White to move and win by the sacrifice. 


Here white has a piece em prise, or in a 
position to be taken. If he move away he 
ultimately loses. If he move 26—28, he 


The Bov’s Own Taper. 


wins. Thus 26— 23, 15 --22, 23--.19, 22— 26, 
12—8, 26—31, 8—3, 31—27, 3—8 ; and, re- 
covering his piece, which was sacrificed, he 
ultimately wins by superior numbers. 

This principle of judicious and strategic 
sacrifice is well exemplified in the following 
game, which was played between two first- 
class players in London. 

(The student will note that we dispense 
with the word * to ” between the moves, and 
the letter-indicators (a, b, c, etc.) opposite 
some of the moves refer to the explanatory 
notes. | 


ILLUSTRATIVE Gau, No. 8. 


1115  18—18 [8 9—18 
93-19 11—18 22—18 17—22 
8—11 22—15 13—17 21.17 
22—17 23—26 18—9 22—29 
3—8  31-22(d 5—1 18—22 
25—22 9—14 (e) 23—19 10—15 
11—16 30—26 20—24(i) 17—13 
96—93 16—20 27-20 15—19 
7—11  13— 9(f) 8—11 2226 
23—18 (a) 6—13 1—5 29—25 
16—93 15—10 2—6 13--9 
17—18 1— 6(g 5— 1 925—830 
15—19 (b) 10— 1 6—10 26—22 
d n 1— 6 24—27ete.(j) 
10—19 28—24(h) 11—15 Drawn. 
29.95 19—28 6— 9 
12—16 (c) 26—23 15—94 


(a) The first sacrifice; one, however, 
which in the opening game should not be 
adopted except by an experienced player. 

(b) Preparing to support the acquired 
iece. 

(c) A further endeavour to do so. 

(d) White regains the picce sacrificed by 
play which compels it. 

(e) Baiting a pretty trap; for 22—17 would 
lose for white by 16—20, 17—10, 19—23, 
27—18, 8—11, etc. 

(f) This astute sacrifice is the best move 
at this stage, limiting, as it does, black's 
operations after 15— 10. 
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(g9) Another effective sacrifice which has a 
similar limiting effect upon the adversary. 

(h) A further effective sacrifice. 

(i) A compulsory sacrifice, without which 
black would at once lose. 

(j) Black now equalises the game by thus 
giving two pieces for one, and, securing a 
king, ultimately draws easily. This game of 
see-saw sacrifices is a most instructive lesson 
in strategy. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 
[TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL, SERIES.] 


Football Sketches. 


Ib this subject we offered PnrzE-MONEY to the extent 
of One Guinea for the best pen-and-ink sketches of 
some of the players or onlookers. Appended is our 
Award, and we also reproduce one or two of the 
sketches: 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
GEORGE JAMES EyDAcoTT, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, 
Exeter. 
Hanny BUTLER, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 8. 


CERTIFICATES, 


James A. Davies, 31 Cumberland Avenue, Liverpool, 
8.; Fred Scholefield, 34 Edinburgh Road, Upper 
Armley, Leeds; John Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne 
Avenue, South Shields; William Deane, 10 Burton 
Crescent, w.c.; Fred Rishton, 7 Moss Lane West, 
Manchester ; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 32 Montrell Road, 
Streatham Hill, London; F. Baron, 33 New Camp 
Road, Leeds; Mabel R. White, White House, Richboro', 
Ash, vid Dover; Jabez Bruton, jun, 49 Addison 
Road, New Brislington, Bristol; William E. Bridge, 
Harpes Koad, Summertown, Oxford; Percy William 
Rayner, 133 Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, N.; Robert 
S. Poppleton, Post-Office Road, Featherstone, near 
Pontefract, Yorkshire; Leslie Custance, Park Road, 
Cowes, I. of W.; James Millett, 6 West Street, Buxton, 
Derbyshire ; Gordon Howell Ward, King Street, Wim- 
borne, Dorset; Allan C. Ross, 295 Metcalfe Street, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada; Joseph Furnival Bebbington, 
3 Berne Grove, Pinderfields Road, Wakefield, Yorks ; 
Charles Innes, 25 Shandon Crescent, Edinburgh ; Frank 
Vickers, 2 Ebor Avenue, Middleton Street, Spring 
Bank, Hull; John Bertie, 499 Queen Strect W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC SPECTATOR, 


(By J. A. DAVIES.) 


The Kick Off. 


' Play up, College!“ 


“ Goal” 


Notick TO Covrnmurons. -A manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
ín any accompanving letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before sub- 
mitting their MSS. ; and whenever any special value is 
put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending ín, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


Two DEAD Canaries (G. W. 8.).—These birds seem 
to have died from general debility; but, in the 
absence of particulars of any kind, it is impossible 
to say positively what was the cause of death, They 
had suffered very much from red mites. 
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W. H. Smirn.—The bottom of 
the punt is intended to be 
made of deal, but any other 
wood could be substituted, 
If you use a heavier wood, 
you must increase the height 
of the sides a little to allow 
for the extra weight. 


E. G. W. S.—We have bad many 
articles on bird stuffing, but 
most of them are out of print. 
There is a good practical 
paper in the seventh part of 
our *Indoor Games," which 
you can get for sixpence. 


Dran Canary (P. H.).—You do not say how you fed 
the bird, Percy, nor how old it was; and the absence 
of any information on two such important points 
makes it very difficult to determine the cause of 
death, as there are only the appearance of the bird 
itself and the history of fits in its youth to go by. 
Well, judging by these, the bird, which was rather a 
fine one, and in good condition, died from a deter- 
mination of blood to the head, where the blood- 
vessels were much swollen. 'The liver and kidneys 
were congested, and that no doubt brought on tlie 
head trouble. Probably it was fed with mixed seeds, 
containing more or less inga ; and, if so, you need 
look no further for the real cause of your loss, 


E. J. (Cardiff).—No, not if you state plainly that they 
are copied from the * B.O.P.," and also so long as 
they are copied for your own amusement, or that 
of your friends, and not for sale purposes. In the 
present case, however, you have put your own name 
under a poor copy of a well-known artist's drawing. 
That you must clearly not do again. 


EvTROPIU8.—4A. university degree is doubtless a good 
thing to have; but the mere having it will help you 
less in journalism than, perhaps, anywhere else—i.e. 
teaching, the ministry, etc. Success in journalism 
demands a good general education, of course ; but it 
specially demands a knowledge of men and affairs, 
politics, foreign travel, etc. 


NATURALIST (Birmingham).—1l. The only way to 
become a surgeon in the Royal Navy is first to take 
a good professional deyree ; and then you will have 
to undergo the special examination prescribed by 
the Government. “Money and influence” are of 
no use whatever until this is accomplished. 2. In 
the Merchant Service a good deal depends—both 
as to pay and status—on what line you may serve 
on: but, in any case, you must have a proper 
qualifying medical degree. That means from four 
to five years, at least, of study at a recognised medical 
school or college. 


T. A. T. (Moss Side).—No, we cannot. We do not keep 
such addresses by us. 


—— — ~ 


Hypnotism (J. B.). — Don't be cheated out of your 


money by quacks. 


No respectable medical man 
issues pamphlets. 


B. A. O'C. (co, Cork). — We have long been p 


doing what you ask, only in a different way. ae 
not care, for instauce, to fill our pages with matter 
of no permanent interest ; but on the covers of both 
our weekly numbers and monthly parts brief an- 
nouncements are inserted. 


A. OC. BELL.—Not having seen the boat, we can give no 


particulars ; but it strikes us that a person — 2 
a model warship only just large enough to hold 
must appear rather ridiculous, and out of pro 

to the vessel and its fittings, many of which must, of 
course, be removed to adinit him! You do not state 
whether you require simply the lines to build from, 
or full instructions for building. If you can work 
to scale, why not make a model perfect in every 
detail? Or, if you wish for a larger boat, you had far 
better build a steam-launch, with which you could 
have much more enjoyment, 


K. K. STAPLE.—H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dver's Buildings, 


Holborn, E.C. ; S. R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey. 


AQUARIUM (P. C.).—The best thing we know of is 


cycle tyre cement; sold nt most bicycle shops. Melt 
it in a tin, and pour on the joints with a hot spoon. 
We should not use white paint inside, as it contains 
leal; but if you varnished it well afterwards, it 
would probably do no harm. 


MoTonisT.—1. The poles should be north and south, as 


in your sketch. 2. Ferrotype plate answers well 
enough if you want a thin, flat piece of soft iron— 
of course, it would be of no use if vou wanted a bar. 


G. H. B.—1. Many people put up cocoa-nut huska and 


boxes for wild birds to nest in, and in quiet localities 
the birds use them: but they will not always do so. 
2. Climbing-irons are most useful. but be careful 
that they are properly put on. 3. For identification 
and general information in a small compass, the 
handiest book for a collector is perhaps ** Our 
Country's Birds" which costs six shillings, and is 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It is kept by 
most booksellers. 


CENTREBOARD.— There is no reason why the boat 


shown in the drawing should not be satisfactory ; 
but we cannot supply special drawings, and do not 
know the author's address If you could look at 
Dixon Kemp's * Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing," 
it would help you. If not in the Newport Librarv, 
it is probably in the Cardiff Library. Write to the 
librarian and ask, and then it would be worth while 
going over to see it. 


H. B. 8urru.—We have no concern with politics here, 


but Mr. John Bright was a Liberal Unionist, and was 
one of the original Members who refused to follow 
Mr. Gladstone in his Irish policy 
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THE STORY OF A 
SCOUT. 


By Jonx FINNEMORE, 


Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk,” 
“ The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


Must rated by G. E. ROBERTSON. ) 


CHAPTER XI.—I MEET AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

be care in my movements to 

avoid the air of one prying into 
he French dispositions, or my wander- 
ngs would have been promptly cut 
hort. After unharnessing my mules 
nd setting an ample feed before 
hem, I took a bag stuffed with hay, 
et it on my shoulder, and slipped off 
nder cover of a thick line of carts. 
After I was well away from the 
eople who had charge of the convoy 
fith which I marched, I stepped ont 
ito the open and moved through 
ie heart of the French lines. My 
pick was an ample safeguard. A 
\uleteer carrying forage to his beasts 
nothing could look more natural. 
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| * | began to whistle sofily The British Grenadiers.’ It caught their attention instantly." 


* 
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Without stopping and staring about too much 
I managed to get a pretty fair iden of what the 
French were doing. The lines were of great 
extent, stretching right and left of Pancorbo, 
and, little as 1 knew of war, I perceived the 
position was very strong. To attack them, an 
enemy must march over open country up to 
the hills where the French lay hidden in 
natural entrenchments commanding every- 
thing before them Supposing our daring 
fellows beat the French out of so strong a post, 
yet the enemy could amply secure their line 
of retreat by means of an easily held defile 
behind Pancorbo, through which ran the royal 
post-road leading towards Vittoria. 

Near the mouth of the defile I set down my 
sack of forage and seated myself on it. The 
road near at hand was filled from side to side 
by &steady stream of people on horse and 
foot, with carriages and waggons of all kinds 
pouring into the mouth of the defile which 
swallowed the great road. 

I was now at the rear of the main French 
position, and felt that in seeing them so busy 
and careful in marking out the canton- 
ments I had gained an important piece of 
news. It seemed to imply a lengthened stay 
about Pancorbo. Had they intended to 
march again on the morrow, so much trouble 
would not be expended on & mere bivouac for 
& night. 

“I will pass the defle,” thought I, “see 
what is to be seen along the road, then make 
& big sweep round the French camp and get 
back." 

Captain Brooke had carefully explained to 
me the lie of the road and the country about 
it, and I fancied it would be easier to take a 
wide turn from the other end of the pass than 
to work back through the French front, where 
naturally the best watch was kept. 

With this purpose I edged towards the 
road, but soon saw that a strong guard was 
posted at the mouth of the pass, and that the 
officers in charge were carefully scrutinising 
everyone that went by. This brought me to 
a standstill again, and I stood at the side of 
the way leaning against a tree and watching 
the throng that swept by me. 

Suddenly a gleam of red in the crowd 
caught my eye, and I saw forty or fifty 
British infantry advancing. They were 
prisoners, moving carelessly along in groups 
of three and four, and guarded by a detach- 
ment of cuirassiers. Behind my marching 
countrymen came two long waggons of 
wounded filled by the familiar red uniform. 
Many of the men in the waggons scemed to 
be cured of their hurts or at any rate no 
longer suffering severely, for they laughed and 
talked, and exchanged jokes with their tramp- 
ing comrades. Amid the babel of French and 
Spanisn, what a thrill of delight it sent 
through one to hear the loud, cheerful 
English voices, as the prisoners, their spirits 
unquelled by misfortune, tramped on towards 
France and captivity. 

They had been gone past some time when 
I saw a baggage cart coming on drawn by 
three mules harnessed unicorn-fashion and 
giving much trouble to their driver. The 
leading animal was very restive and plunged 
from side to side, and the Spanish peasant 
in charge of the team had his hands very 
full. His form appeared familiar to me, 
while his face yet remained indistinct. 
Where had I seen that plump comfortable 
little figure? He came on, and I knew him 
for a certainty. It was José el Soldado, 
José the Soldier, my old acquaintance of San 
Felipe. 

I saw my chance at once; in charge of the 
leading mule the passage of the defile would 
be simple. As he came near, pulling and 
hauling and sweating, I stepped forward, 
pushed my hat back a little and caught his 
eye. He started and smiled, and then, with- 
out a word being exchanged on either side, I 
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seized the rein of the mule in front and led 
it steadily forward. Under these circum- 
ptances I passed the guard easily, and I 
marched on a quarter of a mile again till 
the mule was calmed and began to draw 
quietly. Then I dropped back to José, who 
greeted me with a broad smile. 

“ What brings you here, José ? ” said I. 

“That is a question two might ask, Senor 
John," said he. But I do not come as a 
friend," he added, in & low tone, looking 
about cautiously, “ nor, I expect, do you ? ” 

“ No, I do not," I returned. But how 
wil you do these people & mischief by 
driving a cart for them ? ” 

* When I know something of their plans 
which would be useful to their enemies, 
they will have to find some one else to drive 
their cart," whispered José. “You can do 
them much mischief that way." 

„To be sure,” said I, and I am here on 
the same errand.”’ 

“There are many English prisoners in 
this convoy,” said José, and I have heard 
that a number of English officers are in 
front, but I have not seen them. The 
French are sending their prisoners and 
baggage and everything forward, to leave 
their hands clear to fight Wellington. So I 
have been told.“ 

José was very curious to hear about my 
adveutures since I had left San Felipe, 
and I told him what had passed. As for 
himself, he hud resumed his old business of 
following the armies, and had volunteered at 
Burgos to drive a waggon in order to gain 
useful information which might mean cash 
at the English headquarters. We went 
nearly two leagues before the convoy halted 
for the night. Our part of it was divided 
between two small villages some half a mile 
apart. Within a quarter of an hour of halt- 
ing I had satisfied myself that none of the 
British prisoners was quartered in the village 
we occupied, and I sought José, who was 
seeing to his mules, and said so. 

* Wait a little, Senor John," said he; 
* when I've made all snug here, I'll slip off 
and come with you; but these oflicers are 
watching too sharply at present.“ 

At this moment & French lieutenant came 
along the line of carts, eyeing carefully the 
fashion in which the drivers were feeding 
their animals and disposing of the loads they 
had in charge, and José and I made ourselves 
busy till he was past. Then I went off and 
sought the shelter of a.grove of chestnut- 
trees outside the village, and lay down to 
await my companion. 

The sun had gone down in a clear sky 
when a form stole through the trees. It 
was José, and I rose and joined him. We 
went on through the grove and came out at 
its northern edge. Before us stretched 
broken country running up to the hills. 
Well away to our left we heard the noise of 
the camp we had just left; to our right we 
saw a loop of the white high road running 
on to the next village. 

“That is the way to work round the 
Freneh army back towards the English," 


said my companion, pointing to the broken. 


country to the north. 

“Do you know the country that way, 
José? ” 

“ Very well," said he. ‘I have been over 
those hills many times. Why do you wish 
to see the English prisoners?" he con- 
tinued. 

“ Because I believe my father is among 
them." 

* The master ? " cried José. 

“Yes,” I replied. “But I had forgotten; 
you do not know " ; and I told José of the 
ill-luck which had befallen my father at 
Villadiego. 

"I don't know that I could render him 
any service if I found him there," I re- 


marked; “ but I could see for myself how 
he stood, and my mind is strongly set on it.” 

“And mine, too," cried the Spaniard. 
* He the best of patrons and the kindest of 
masters, & captive among these accursed 
French. Let us go, Senor John, and see if 
we can find him." 

I needed no urging ; and we skirted two or 
three fields and took the highway at a safe 
distance from the village. At the entrance 
to the next place a guard of French soldiers 
was set, but the houses straggled in all 
directions, and we took a turn into the 
meadows and came in on & side where no 
troops lay. In the centre of the village the 
high road broadened and became a wide oper 
space set thickly about with the houses cf 
the better class of inhabitants. In the 
mellow twilight all was bustle and confusior. 


The French officers were busy billeting ther ' 


troops and the prisoners they had in charge. 

We saw the English soldiers, easily sing'e3 
out by their scarlet coats, lounging within 
and about the doors of a large public buildirz 
which had been assigned to them. A strong 
picket of French mounted guard over them. 
Muleteers hurried hither and thither, still 
busy with water and forage and other neces- 
sities of the bivouac. The inhabitants of 
the place moved about slowly and sullenly. 
resenting the demands of the enemy, yct not 
daring to refuse. 

Secure in our characters as Spanish pea- 
sants, José and I passed through the place 
without seeing the least sign of any prisoners 
save the private soldiers shut up in the hall 
at the lower end of te square. We paused 
near a well, and in a few minutes a little old 
woman came with a great wooden bucket to 
fetch water. I stepped forward, and drew 
the water for her. 

“Surely you do not want the bucket 
filled ? ” said I. 

“ Yes,” said she, “or I must come back 
again, and I am too busy for that.” 

It is too heavy for you," I went on; you 
must let me carry it to your house.“ 

The old woman gave me a string of 
blessings and led the way, while I followed 
with the heavy pail. 

“ Are there any English prisoners in the 
village besides that band of men in yonder 
building ? ” I asked her. 

“Ah!” said she, in accents of truest grief 
and pity. * The poor English, the good, 
brave English. It almost breaks my heart 
tosee them in the hands of there wicked 
French. Yes, there are three who have been 
sent to stay at my house, and I am hurrying 
to set before them the best I can, and to 
make them as comfortable as is in my power. 
We ought to grudge nothing for men who 
have come to help us and save our poor 
country." 

She turned up a narrow gateway, and held 
her hand out for the bucket. 

"No," said I, “I will carry it to your 
house." 

She thanked me, and went forward to a 
doorway, where three men stood talking. 
One had his back to me, and wore a blue 
coat with bright brass buttons, and white 
trousers. His hands were in his pockets. 
jingling bis money, as was ever his habi: 
when he talked. I should have known it 
was my father by a hundred signs, had he 
not been speaking in his slow, pleasant voice. 
I brushed behind him, and carried the 
bucket into the house. I set it down on the 
floor and straightened myself up. 

„Sit down, sit down,“ cried the hospitable 
old woman, “and rest. You are out oi 
breath.” 

No invitation could have been more grate- 
ful, though I had lost my breath more from 
excitement than from my task. I droppei 
into a seat near the open window, and the low 
tones of the talkers at the door came to my 


*. ears clearly. They were talking in English, 
und I could sce my father's companions from 
*- where I sat. 
^ One was a slight, handsome young man of 
^ two-and-twenty, leaning upon crutches, for 
*' he had but one leg, and still looked pale, as 
if he haf recently recovered from his dread- 
* ful wound. The other was a big, powerful 
man, nearer thirty, apparently free from 
^ any injury, and both wore the scarlet 
coats of British officers. My father stopped 
speaking as I sat down, and the tall officer 
^ rejoined : 
Well, Mr. Ford, for my part I consider it 
2 eonfoundedly unhandsome treatment. Be- 
cause some Spanish officers have broken 
their parole and made a clean flit of it, is 
that any reason in the world why Englisb 
= officers should be also treated as suspect and 
refused free movement? 
^ "None in the world," replied my father. 
If they would grant us liberty, wed get 
= a snug post-chaise in Vittoria, and roll 
away to Paris full speed. You gentlemen 
can do nothing short of that, I think?” 
No,“ said the maimed young officer, 
2 “until we get to Paris there is no chance of 
. making any move towards exchange. But,“ 
2 he added in a lower voice, there is nothing 
in the world to prevent you two making a 
break for it. The refusing of parole sets you 
absolutely at liberty to attempt escape. 
Upon my word, had I two legs as you, Major 
: Wood, and you, Mr. Ford, I think I would 
= try my luck." 
= “A guide would be necessary," began 
Major Wood, then stopped. A French officer 
was approaching them, and they awaited his 
advance in silence. He smiled and bowed, 
zand chattered gaily to them, or rather to 
my father, for a few moments, then went 
Away. 

„He says he will provide a better carriage 

for you to-morrow, Captain,” said my father to 
his wounded companion. “I was pretty 
Straight with the commander about our miser- 
able bullock-waggon, and I fancy he's a bit 

zashamed of himself.“ 

: "Iam infinitely obliged to you, Mr. Ford,“ 
said the handsome young officer, smiling. 

„Jou have been my good angel all through 

the last march.“ 

At this point I began to whistle softly 
“The British Grenadiers.” It caught their 
-attention instantly, they gave a start of sur- 
‘prise upon hearing the familiar music, then 
tame slowly into the house. 

; "And pray, my friend," said Major Wood 
to me in English, where did you learn inat 

tune?“ 

have known it so long, sir,“ said I, “ that 

A can hardly tell you.“ 

: "What? said my father in a low, quick 
one, Jack ! 

; “ Yes, father, said I. 

„My son, gentlemen," said he in a voice 
aardly above a whisper. 

The flame of & lamp sprang up and filled 
he room with light. The old woman turned 
ound from kindling it and surveyed us with 
curiosity. 

. “Gently, gently, everybody," murmured 
Hajor Wood. 

. I took the cue at once and paid no more 
.ttention to them. A Spaniard came in 
Imost noiselessly with some baggage in his 
rms. He set the things down and went out 
.s softly. Major Wood followed him to the 
oor and closed it after him. 

That fellow bas been detailed partly to 
Jait on us, but a good deal more with the 
lea of spying, I fancy," he said as he re- 
‘arned into the room.  ** You'll have to 
xcuse us shaking your hand, Mr. Ford, 
‘aough enjoying the pleasure of making your 
equaintance, but there is & fairly sharp eye 
ept upon us, and we must run no risks." 
But we have great pleasure in making 
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that acquaintance,” said Captain Vivian 
softly. 

“ Most certainly," added Major Wood. As 
for my father, he sat staring at me, his 
hands thrust anew into his pockets, an 
amused smile in his pleasant brown eyes, 
and all over his good-humoured face. 

„Well, Jack," said he, and what are the 
rest of our friends doing?“ 

Lord Wellington is just on the other side 
of Burgos," I answered. 

* So near," said Major Wood; no wonder 
these fellows have been pushing forward 
lately." 

"Ay, Jack," said my father, “these are 
queer times. I, a prisoner, and you roaming 
the country rigged out as a muleteer. Pray 
what may your idea be? 

J am a scout, sir," said I, picking up in- 
formation for the English army." 

My father's eyebrows rose to the middle of 
his forehead at this answer, and the officers 
looked at me with increased interest. 

* And since when have you adopted that 
line of service? asked my father. 

In & few words I sketched happenings at 
San Felipe, and my father whistled softly. 
His companions hastened to offer condolences, 
but he waved his hand, and smiled. 

* "Tis only the house lost, gentlemen," he 
said; let Jack and me win through this 
safely, and we'll not be so ill off yet." 

" To whom do you report, Mr. Ford?“ 
asked Major Wood. 

“To Captain Brooke, Light Infantry," I 
replied, “ and if he is not at hand, to Colonel 
Bagot.” 

“ Bagot I know, but not Brooke,” said the 
Major. 

„George Brooke,” broke in Captain Vivian; 
* I know him well—a right-down good fellow, 
too.” 

„He is indeed, sir," said I, pleased at hear- 
ing praises of my hero. But, father," I 
went on, “I heard you saying something 
about a guide. José is with me; he is some- 
where outside now.” 

“José el Soldado ? " whispered my father. 

“Yes,” said I. 

„A muleteer who has been long in my 
service, gentlemen," said my father to his 
friends—‘ a good, honest fellow, and a man 
who knows this country as he knows the 
back of his hand. He plied regularly between 
my place and Vittoria.“ 

“This is lucky," said Major Wood. 
Nothing but ignorance of the country has 
kept me from slipping off since they began 
this unhandsome and ungentlemanly treat- 
ment of setting a watch over us." 

„Go, go, my friends," said Captain Vivian. 

" Come, you mean, Captain," rejoined my 
father, turning his cheerful smile on the 
maimed officer; for, to be sure, we are not 
likely to leave you behind." 

"I, sir!" said Captain Vivian. What 
could you do with such an encumbrance as I 
should prove, a man still clumsy on crutches, 
over rough country?" He spoke stoutly, 
but there was a longing look in his eyes and 
my father put out his hand and patted his 
arm. 

„Never fear," said he; you'll see me 
work wonders with the couple of tools laid 
so neatly to my hand. Go out and find José, 
my boy." 

Out I went, and had scarce made half a 
dozen steps from the door, when an arm was 
thrust out of a thick patch of laurels and a 
hand laid on my shoulder. 

" José," I whispered. 

„Senor John,“ was the answer. 

A dark form became visible several paces 
away, and I shrank into the shadow of José's 
hiding-place. The form came on, passed, 
and went into the door behind us. It was 
the Spaniard who served my friends. 

„Is he to be trusted ? " whispered José. 
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^ No," I replied; “ my father is in there.“ 

*I know," returned the soldier; *I have 
been watching you through the window." 

„He wishes to see you," said IJ. , Let 
this man go away, and we will enter.” 

We stayed in the shadow half an hour 
more before the servant came out again, and 
then we waited five minutes or so, lest he 
should return. All remained quiet, and we 
went in, and slipped away to the chimney 
corner where we were out of sight of the 
window. The three prisoners were at their 
supper, which was good and plentiful, for the 
country was rich and provisions were easily 
obtainable by those who could pay. A hearty 
supply was handed to us in our nook. After 
a while my father rose from the table and 
drew his chair nearer to the handful of brands 
which lay upon the hearth. Here he could 
easily converse with José. 

* Two, Mr. Ford -two, I beg," said Major 
Wood from the table, **I shall be all right on 
foot. We do not want to give the air of a 
train to our little party." 

“Then it ought to be one," replied my, 
father, smiling. 

“ No, no.“ said the officers together; you, 
certainly, Mr. Ford, must not walk.“ 

“ Two be it, then," said my father. It ia 
true I must plead guilty to being nearer sixty 
than fifty. Now, José," he went on in 
Spanish, *I have been promising these 
gentlemen that you know the hills up to the 
north here behind us." 

„Every foot, Senor, every foot," said José 
softly, his bright black eye beaming on his 
master—for, like all my father's servants, 
José adored him. 

* Very good," said the latter; then, José, 
my man, with you to pilot us, we think of 
taking French leave of these Frenchmen. 
But we must have & couple of strong, nimble 
mules. One of the officers, you see, cannot. 
move otherwise, and they are good enough to. 
insist that I shall be mounted. Now, where 
will you get them ? ” 

José reflected a while. 

“ Señor,” he said slowly, in truth there. 
is no sure place nearer than the house of 
Pedro Nino, where 1 have been accustomed 
to put up on my journeys." 

“Ay, Nino, yes, I remember him," said 
my father; ‘that is along the main road 
there. How far, José?“ 

^ More than a league, Señor.” 

My father turned in his chair. 

* How long could we give him," he asked 
of his companions ; as much as two or three 
hours? 

"I should think so.,“ replied Captain 
Vivian; “ the place would be quiet by then." 

Major Wood nodded, and my father turned 
to us again. 

„Now about money, said he. 

„I've got some, father,“ said I. 

Never mind," he replied, take some 
more. You don't want to spend & minute in 
unnecessary bargaining," and he drew out 
his purse. 

We speedily settled all details; then José 
and I slipped from the house. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of * A Bold Climber," * Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," ete, etc. 


A WIDE waste of bar- 

ren rochy hills, 
without tree or shrub 
to relieve the gaunt, 
dreary sameness of 
their gloomy desola- 
tion; an endless suc- 
cession of bare sand- 
stone ridges, split in 
every direction by 
deep, narrow ravines, 
the dry, dusty clefts 
of which seemed like 
thirsty lips gaping 
beneath the blistering 
glare of the merciless 
sun; a grim, tomb- 
like silence, broken only by the dull hoof-tramp 
of a tile of drooping, staggering horses, led by 
the riders whose weight they could no longe: 
sustain, though those riders themselves were 
hardly able to drag their nerveless, aching 
limbs along. 

I doubt very much (having tried both 
myself) whether a forced march over such 
hills is not worse —if worse could be—than 
even a struggle for life across the desert. 
Great and sore as is the strain of toiling 
ankle-deep through the desert sands, it is 
nothing to the frightful and ever-growing 
weariness of dragging oneself up ridge after 
ridge of bare, crumbling rocks, only to have 
to scramble down again on the other side, 
and renew the weary ascent once more, in 
vain and for ever. And the hot, prickly dust 
clogs your gasping lungs, and smarts in your 
bloodshot eyes ; and your furred tongue seems 
too large for your mouth; and your cracked, 
bleeding lips have almost lost the power of 
speech; and as you look wildly forward 
through the red mist that hovers before your 
eyes, in the faint hope of descrying, from the 
crest of the ridge up which you have struggled 
so painfully, a far-off vision of clustering trees 
and sparkling waters, you see only a fresh 
maze of this horrible, unending labyrinth of 
bare and burning rocks, in which you seem 
doomed to wander for ever. 

And all this time, while the pitiless heat 
is scorching up your very life, and you 
feel all on fire within and without, you 
behold on every side of you deep clefts whose 
smooth, polished stones show that the water, 
for which you are longing with a fierce 
eagerness that no words can express, was 
not long ago rushing through them in tor- 
rents. And so you struggle wearily on, and 
on, and on, till every limb seems a separate 
pain, and, while reeling with fatigue, you 
are still goaded onward by a maddening 
restlessness which makes the mere sense of 
living a torment; and blacker and nearer 
at every step gathers around you the deepen- 
ing shadow of the grave. 

But worse by far than all these is the 
hideous selfishness which such extremes of 
misery never fail to arouse, sooner or later, 
in the bravest and kindliest soul alive. Could 
the ghosts of those who have perished in 
African deserts, Tartar steppes, Australian 
wastes, or the voiceless solitudes of unknown 
seas, rise froin their nameless graves to tell 
how they died, the ghastly tale would speak 
of mothers snatching the last draught of 
life from the lips of their dying children, 
strong men robbing their own wives and 
sisters of the few drops of water that might 
have saved them, old and tried friends 
striking each other down like mortal foes, 
and tearing the quivering flesh ere it had 
lime to grow cold. Little can anyone who 


CHAPTER XI.— THE JOURNEY OF DEATH. 


has not actually endured them guess at the 
fathomless horrors which lurk in those 
two tremendous words of Scripture, “sore 
athirst." 

To this last and worst stage of misery the 
English band were fast approaching, though 
they had not quite reached it yet. 

Lord Wanderton, indeed— whose super- 
human endurance bore him up against 
sufferings which were fast wearing out his 
far stronger eomrades— still kept his senses 
sufficiently (in.spite of the agonies that were 
rending his very vitals) to remember that 
he was the leader and mainstay of the band, 
and that, come what might, he must not 
give way. But in Etchfyll’s sunken eyes 
was already beginning to burn that wolfish 
glare which no one who has once seen it 
can ever forget—the look which tells that 
the wild beast that lurks in every man is 
fairly awake at last, and that the higher 
nature has lost all power to hold it down. 
Only too well did the experienced Earl know 
that look, and all his firmness could not 
repress a shudder as he saw it on the face 
oí his old friend and comrade. 

Jack Beechcroft’s bold English face, too, 
was clouded with a sullen scowl; and, worse 
still, the frank, fearless look with which he 
was wont to confront alike friend and foe 
was changing, slowly but surely, into the 
stealthy, sidelong glance of one who feared 
that his very looks might betray the horrible 
thoughts that were working within. 

As for the two boys, they were already 
beginning to manifest a nervous restlessness 
and childish irritability which told an 
ominous tale to anyone who could read it. 
Fred Etchfyll, in particular, whose quick, 
imaginative nature was more easily disturbed 
than the cooler temper of his unemotional 
schoolfellow, was fast losing all self-control, 
and showing signs of a feverish and ever- 
growing excitement, which the watchful Earl 
beheld with secret dismay. 

Not a word was spoken by anyone. Already 
there weighed upon each and all the freezing 
spell of that dreadful isolation which is one 
of the last and direst consequences of such 
lingering agony. In the face of open danger 
men draw together; in the clutch of grinding 
misery they draw apart. Blackest of all 
recollections in the minds of the few who 
have survived such sufferings is the mutual 


suspicion and abhorrence which those suffer- 


ings begot. 

Onward, onward, as if still impelled by 
some mechanical impulse after all hope was 
dead, crept the doomed band, no longer side 
by side, but each by himself, not speaking 
to one another, not even looking at one 
another. In a grim, unbroken silence, the 
Journey of Death went on. 

Hotter and hotter grew the mounting sun, 
thicker and thicker rose the stifling dust. 
Wanderton, still leading his failing horse, 
marched at the head of this train of spectres, 
and the instinct of discipline was still strong 
enough in these fainting wretches to make 
them follow him closely. 

But the wary Earl saw plainly what would 
have been clear even to a less keen eye than 
his, that his authority over that ghastly crew 
was now hanging by a thread. Their quiver- 
ing lips, inflamed features, and bloodshot 
eyes showed that the torments which they 
were suffering had wellnigh exhausted their 
powers of endurance. At any moment, in a 
sudden fit of the growing madness which 
was now boiling up in one and all, they 
might break loose and rush away, one here 


and another there, to certain destruction 
and how was he to prevent them ? 

All at once the horses—which had been 
dragging themselves onward with drooping 
heads and dim eyes, tottering at every step 
as if just about to fall—lifted their heads 
quickly, pricked their ears, sniffed the air 
excitedly for an instant, and then pressed 
forward as if new strength had been suddenly 
poured into their failing limbs. 

“They scent water!" said the Earl, 
forcing the words through his parched and 
bleeding lips with an effort that made his 
whole face quiver. 

Low as the words were spoken, the loudest 
thunder could not have carried them more 
plainly to the straining ears that heard thein. 
In another moment, the men were pressing 
on as eagerly as the horses; and a few 
seconds later, horses and men stood together 
beside a deep black cleft, or rather crack, in 
the rock, out of which rose clearly to their 
ears the gurgle of running water ! 

Why did they pause and look blankly at 
each other? Why did their brightening 
faces pale suddenly into the grey chillness 
of utter despair? The crack was ‘oo narrow 
to admit a gourd or even a flask; and the 
life-giving stream which they could hear, 
and could almost see, was as hopelessly far 
away as ever! * 

Only this one pang was wanting to com- 
plete their agony—to have water within 
reach, and yet be unable to reach it. The 
torments of Tantalus are no fable; but even 
Homer's imagination could not make them 
as frightful as they really are. 


( To be continued.) 


* [ am here describing an experience of my own; 


but no words can do justice to its bitterness,— D. K. 
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The Prize-winner at the last Show.—*' Too proud to speak now!” 


A QUEER ADVENTURE ON AN ITALIAN LAKE. 


Bv ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 
Author of * The Rajah of Monkey Island," * Jack Trevor, R. V., „ Sea Xing's Midshipman,” etc, etc. 


PART II. 


boat glided on, and presently she felt 

the influence of the stronger breeze, and 

heeled over to it, a miniature wave of foam 
piled up at her bluff bows. 

Then night fell with startling rapidity, as 
it has a habit of doing in these latitudes. 
There was no moon, but the sky became 
ablaze with stars. Giuseppe, who looked an 
angel beside his brother, lit a small fire in 
the fore part of the boat, and proceeded to 
cook some polenta. By this time I was very 
hungry, and when he brought me some of 
the polenta in a small scrupulously clean 
basin duly provided with a pewter spoon I 
really attacked it with avidity--the dark 


sullen-looking man at the helm actually 
saluting me with “ Buon appetito ! " which 
raised him a little in my estimation. "Then 
Giuseppe insisted upon my having a slice of 
Gruyére cheese and à chunk of pane 
seggola or black bread. 

“If only Jack Kinglake were here, and we 
were going for a night's fishing, what fun 
it would be ! " I said to myself. “ As it is, 
I'm afraid the poor beggar has laid himself 
up for the rest of the holidays." 

The two men discussed some supper, and 
then, greatly to my annoyance, the wind 
dropped with extraordinary rapidity, the sail 
flapped, and we were almost becalmed. 
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This was a cruel blow—the more so that it 
was unexpected. 

In ten minutes we were like“ a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean," floating idly with 
the currents, drifting helplessly hither and 
thither. 

The brothers conferred together in low 
tones. It seemed to me as if they were 
anxious about something, but I did not under- 
stand a word that was said, although I had 
picked up some Italian during our stay at 
Locarno. The reason no doubt was that 
the men spoke in a dialect of their own. 

It was now very durk, and I began to 
feel a little nervous. How easily could these 
fellows knife me if they chose, and throw 
my corpse overboard, was the thought that 
flashed momentarily through my brain. 
Then I felt reassured. An English school- 
boy could hardly be worth robbing, and I did 
not think that Giuseppe was a villain, what- 
ever his rascally-looking brother might be. 

"I say, this is past a joke!" I said 
angrily at length. ** What are you going to 
do, Giuseppe?“ 

“ Patience, signore, patience," said that 
worthy, casting off the halliards and letting 
the sail down with a run. ** You shall see 
how we get along directly.“ 

“ I hope I shall,” I answered, still fuming ; 
“I think I had better have walked all the 
way." 

Giuseppe did not reply to this sarcasm, 
but à moment later he and his brother got 
out their sweeps and began to pull. This 
they did in the leisurely Lake Maggiore 
fashion, each handling two oars, standing up 
with his face to the bows, and taking a short 
step forwards and backwards at each stroke. 
The boat began to shoot ahead again and 
my ill-temper vanished like smoke. 

It struck me as odd, however, that the 
boatmen did not light a lantern. They had 
also extinguished the fire forrard, and stowed 
away their pipes. 

The water was slightly phosphorescent, 
especially where the blades of the oars struck 
the oily surface of the lake. 

Suddenly a weird light shot up into the 
sky on the eastern side of the lake, and was 
then projected forward along the coast- 
line, brightly illuminating the little villages 
and the vine and forest-clad hills behind 
them. I knew ina moment what this por- 
tended. One of the small torpedo-boats 
used by the Italian custom-house authori 
ties to patrol the lake at night time was 
prowling about, and using her search-light. 
We had seen them several times when 
returning late at night from Cannobio and 
Luino, and [ had always felt interest in their 
Manwuvres and wonderful scheme of flashes. 
The broad expanse of the Inke, and the 
devious footpaths on the mountain slopes, 
were investigated in turn, for many of the 
active and more daring smugglers elect to 
steal through the passes by sheep-tracks 
rather than run the gauntlet of the keen 
coastguards who man the torpedo-boats ; but 
they have to keep their wits about them, as 
patrols of gendarmes scour the hills at all 
hours of the night armed with loaded rifles, 
which they do not hesitate to use if they 
consider it necessary. 

Giuseppe and his brother gave alarmed 
exclamations, and ceased rowing for a few 
moments. They exchanged a word or two 
in deep guttural tones, being evidently 
annoyed at the gunboat’s fireworks. Then a 
bright red beacon-light suddenly burst into 
view. It was evidently on the summit of a 
lofty hill behind the village of Maccagno, 
upon the eastern bank, and every moment 
increased in intensity. 

A sudden thought flashed through my 
mind. Were Giuseppe and his brother 
hoard eG ve had I fl inveigled on 
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The idea almost took away my breath for a 
moment, for if it was really the case I might 
find myself in a very tight place, as I had 
always heard that these coustyuards were 
noted for their vigilance and their determin- 
ation to put down smuggling with an iron 
hand. 

“My word!” I muttered to myself; “if 
that rascal Giuseppe has been playing the 
fool with me, I shall feel inclined to chuck 
him overboard, and run the risk of being 
knifed by that brigand of a brother!“ 

In spite of my genuine alarm, a vision of 
Giuseppe’s brother's effigy reposing upon a 
shelf in the Chamber of Horrors passed 
through my mind, and brought a grim smile 
to my lips—an uncommonly grim smile ! 

It was impossible to reach Cannobio with- 
out crossing the Italian frontier—that I 
knew, of course. My suspicions were centred 
on the packages that had come on board at 
Gera, for they had appeared to be heavy and 
numerous. Again, the extinguishing of the 
boat's lights, and the evident anxiety of the 
brothers when the torpedo-boat appeared upon 
the scene, did not serve to re-ussure me. 

* Giuseppe ! " I suddenly called out, and, 
to emphasise my words, I struck the nearest 
thwart a violent blow with my fist. What 
game are you playing, und why are you laying 
on your oars ? ” 

* Patience, signore, patience," cameout of 
the gloom amidships; “we're mending one 
of the oars which is damaged.” 

I soon discovered what this meant. The 
captain and crew of the Borodino had 


muffled the oars! It was a crisis! How 
was the solitary passenger to act? He was 


in the company of smugglers, and, in the eye 
of the law, was aiding and abetting them in 
their nefarious proceedings. I felt a cold 
shiver run down my back as visions of an 
Italian prison floated through my mind! 

Giuseppe and his brother were now pulling 
for all they were worth, and the boat was 
gliding, swiftly and stealthily, through the 
water, the light splash from the blades of 
the oars and at the Jorodino's bows being the 
only perceptible noise. 

"Giuseppe!" I exclaimed angrily, “I 
believe you're a smuggler, and your brother 
too." 

„No, no, no, signore, only a little coffee and 
sugar for our uncle who gives us the dear 
little pigs. You see one must give him some— 
thing in return. He is old and feeble, and 
the coffee is good for his stomach!“ 

* What are his pigs or his stomach tome?” 
I shouted; “confound you and your coffee 
and sugar! Put me ashore at once, and PH 
walk the rest of the distance. Do vou think 
I want to be shoved in quod with a rascal like 

ou?“ 

“For pity sake, signore, make no noise, 
or you'll bring the torpedo-boats down upon 
us! —Do you see those twinkling lights 
yonder? It is Cannobio. In half an hour 
we shall be there, and you will be safe at your 
friend's side.“ 

Again the bright rays of the seurch-light 
were flung across the lake, but on this 
occasion they swept the hillsides beyond 
Cannobio, and then with lightning speed 
transferred themselves to the neighbourhood 
of Maccagno on the opposite shore, where for 
some time they remained concentrated upon 
the high-road which runs parallel with the 
railway. The red flare on the hills was still 
burning, showers of sparks arising from it 
into the darkness. 

I saw it was no use to expostulate any 
more with Giuseppe, and could only hope 
that as the night was a dark one, and 
the boat was small and grey in colour, we 
might escape notice and run the gauntlet of 
the coastguards in safety. The lights of 
Cannobio certainly were not very far distant, 
.and it was extremely fortunate that the 
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torpedo-boat was apparently keeping her 
attention tixed upon the opposite shore. 

Giuseppe and his brother kept strict silence, 
and I thought it more prudent to follow their 
example. It was marvellous how noiselessly 
the pair of smugglers pulled. It was evident 
enough that long practice had made them 
ndepts at the art of slipping by in the dark. 

Presently the crew of the torpedo-boat 
seemed to tire of their watchfulness, and 
switched off their light. A profound dark- 
ness brooded over the lake, the only relief 
to which was the star-strewn vault cf heaven 
above us, and the twinkling lights on the 
shore. 

We moved rapidly through the water, and 
although the two men uttered never a word I 
felt certain that they were inwardly congratu- 
latingthemselves on a successful night's work. 
As to Giuseppe's story about his uncle, and the 
coffee and sugar, I did not believe a word of 
it. There were lockers in the boat. which I 
had no doubt were stuffed with contraband 
goods, and the parcels which we had shipped 
at Gera were bulky and certainly of consider- 
able weight. 

* Ascolta ! " (listen) I suddenly heard 
Giuseppe say in an alarmed whisper. 

The next instant a stream of powerful rays 
burst out of the darkness in the grim north, 
and flashed upon us with terrible and odious 
precision. The sudden glare almost blinded 
me. At the same moment my ear caught 
the sound of a vessel's screw working at 
high pressure. 

We were discovered and were being 
pursued! There could be no doubt about 
that! It was evident that the patrol-boat 
had crossed the lake some distance astern of 
us. 

Giuseppe and his brother muttered under 
their breath, and abruptly altcred the boat’s 
course, steering straight for the shore, and 
pulling like madmen. The torpedo-boat was 
still at some distance, and it certainly seemed 
their only chance to escape. 

The merciless electric rays, however, 
followed our every movement, and we could 
not shake ourselves free from them. Here 
was a nice kettle of fish to fry! And the 
worst of it was, there was every chance of 
my being out of the frying-pan into the fire 
before 1 could say, ** Robinson Crusoe had a 
grey parrot!” It was enough to get any- 
one's monkey up, honour bright! 

Hand over fist the torpedo-boat steamed 
up astern of us. Still Giuseppe and his 
brother pulled with desperate determination. 
The shore was not more than half a mile 
away, but even that short distance seems 
interminable when you are closely pursued 
by a swift and tenacious enemy. 

Giuseppe turned for a moment and shook 
his fist at the patrol-boat. There was a 
diabolical look of tierce hatred upon his face. 
No doubt his feelings were those of a trapped 
rat that knows by instinct that every loop- 
hole of escape is cut off. 

Suddenly a jet of flame shot from the 
torpedo-boat's forecastle, anda bullet whistled 
unpleasantly near us, passing across our 
bows. Then a loud voice hailed in a 
peremptory manner—doubtless ordering us 
to lay on our oars. 

Giuseppe and his brother, however, took 
no notice of this summons, but still strove 
with all their might and main to gain the 
strand and escape their natural enemies. A 
fly might just as well try to escape from a 
spider's web. The patrol-boat was bearing 
down upon us as if with the intention of 
ramming our frail bark and sending her to 
the bottom. My feelings were of a very 
mixed description, for I felt both bewildered 
and ungry. 

Again flames gushed over the pursuer's 
bulwarks, and this time the bullet struck 
the boat, making splinters fly from some of 


the woadwork in the bows. 
none of us were hit. 

I had been crouching down in the stern- 
sheets, but I now scrambied to my feet and, 
darting forward, shook Giuseppe roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“ Give in, you idiot!“ I shouted ; “ do you 
want to be run in for two years and have 
your boat cut in two?“ 

Whilst I was giving vent to this t'rade — 
which I expect Giuseppe did not understand 
a word of-—the torpedo-boat again fired shots 
at us. No doubt her commander was ex- 
aspernted at the obstinacy of the men he 
was pursuing. 

Giuseppe, evidently forgetting himself in 
the excitement of the moment, shook me off 
with so much violence that I almost fell 
The next instant, to my intense horror, 
Giuseppe threw up his arms and lurched 
heavily backwards with a groan. I remember 
nothing more till I found myself splashing 
and spluttering in the water, with a confused 
noise of shouting and shrieks in my ears. 

It was uncommonly lucky that I was a 
good swimmer, or I might have been drowned, 
for the people in the patrol-boat had not 
seen me knocked overboard, so sudden had 
the whole episode been; and ns for 
Giuseppe’s brother, I suppose he was too 
much taken up with the wounded man to 
waste any thoughts upon me. 

In an instant I had resolved upon a plan 
of action. I would strike out for the shore 
and endeavour to reach it by swimming. 
Of course I did not know whether my fall 
overboard had been noticed by the Italians 
or not, but I thought my chances of escape 
were by no means bad, especially as the 
search-light was playing full upon the boat 
and its occupants, and I was in the darkened 
water beyond. How I blessed my good father 
in my heart for having had me taught to 
swim at a very early age, for it made me feel 
quite at home inthe water under any circum- 
stances, and I struck out boldly for the shore, 
the whereabouts of which was plainly 
revealed by occasional twinkling lights. As 
a fact, it was distant less than half a mile, 
and the water was as smooth as a duck- 
pond. 

"If I can only escape the lynx-eyes of 
those chaps in the torpedo-boat," I muttered 
to myself as I dashed the water from niv 
eyes, it will be right enough; but if the 
beggars collar me they'll be as savage as 
bears with sore heads." 

Having only a light pair of shoes on, I 
was able to free myself of them, but I could 
not, of course, get rid of my clothes, as I 
had no time to spare and was anxious 
not to attract the attention of the Italians 
by splashing about in the water. 

I was swimming rapidly upon my side, and 
this enabled me to catch a hasty glimpse 
now and then of what was going on behind 
me. lsaw that the torpedo-boat was steam- 
ing rapidly down upon the smuggling craft. 
the whereabouts of which was now faintly 
revealed by a lantern which Giuseppe's 
brother had lit. The Italian seamen, for 
some reason best known to themselves, were 
sweeping the lake to the south-east, suspect- 
ing perhaps that there had been other guilty 
boats in our company. At this discovery 1 
feltimmensely relieved, for I felt sure that 
they were ignorant of my presence in the 
water. I could plainly see the dark forms 
of some armed men clustered in the bows of 
the patrol-boat as she dashed up to grapple . 
with her prey. 

Then like lightning the search-light was 
once more flashed upon the smug lers, and 
the Italians eased down their engines, and 
allowed their little vessel to glide along at 
reduced speed. I heard their commander 
giving his orders in clear decisive tones, and 
the responses Of his men as they prepared 


Fortunately 


for action. The next moment they were along- 
side and were swarming on board their prey. 

I now resolutely turned my face to the 
shore, and swam steadily on. The coast-line 
and the overhanging mountains were indis- 
tinctly visible, but looking black and forbid- 
ding in the darkness of the night. 

I had now but a short distance to swim, 
and could even hear the murmur of the 
water as it lapped up on the rocks that 
strewed the beach. "The wash caused by the 
torpedo-boat had now reached me, and 
before long would break in tiny wavelets 
upon the shore. A few lights were visible 
upon the road that skirted the lake, and I 
heard the rumbling of one or two heavy 
carts, the cracking of whips, and the bark- 
ing of a dog. 

Suddenly I heard shouts and the splashing 
of oars behind me. Turning my head, in 
some alarm I made the very unwelcome dis 
covery that & boat was in chase of me—or 
apparently so, for she was heading in my 
direction. 

“ Giuseppe's brother has split on me, I do 
believe," I muttered to myself, “and the 
beggars have lowered a bout and sent it to 
look for me." 

I was not long left in doubt. The torpedo- 
boat began flashing in my direction, and I 
heard several voices hailing me—or so l 
supposed. 

My heart sank, but I pulled myself together, 
and being by no means tired I still struck out 
boldly, and with all the strength I could 
muster up. It was still possible, I thought, 
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to reach the shore before the boat could 
overhaul me. Most distinctly I now heard 
the wash from the patrol-boat dashing 
against the rocks. I was within a hundred 
yards of the shore. 

A supreme effort was necessary. I put on 
a final spurt, and with great glee found my- 
self in my depth jn a tiny cove bounded on 
both sides by jutting ledges of rocks. In a 
moment 1 had scrambled out, and was 
hurriedly wringing the water out of my 
clothes preparatory to making a dash for the 
road which was just above me. It flashed 
through my mind, however, that I ought to 
secrete myself in a wood until all danger had 
passed, for it was quite possible that the crew 
of the boat, enraged at my escape, might land 
in hopes of hunting me down on terra firma. 
One hurried glance at the little craft, which 
was now entering shallow water at a great 
pace, and I was otf. 

Ten seconds later I was borne struggling to 
the ground by four powerful gendarmes who 
had darted out upon me from behind & large 
rock where they had evidently been lying in 
wait. 

I shouted “ sono Inglese ! sono Inglese! — 
I am an Englishman "—at the top of my 
voice, and did my best to free myself from 
my captors; but the odds were too great and 
I was rather exhausted by the prodigious 
efforts I had been obliged to muke whilst 
in the water. The gendarmes—who had lit 
a lantern—simply held me firmly down upon 
the ground. 

By this time the boat had been run up on 
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the beach, and an officer and two men 


immediately landed and hurried up to the 


scene of action. I was at once put upon my 
feet and interrogated sharply by the officer, 
who from his uniform 1 judged to be a 
lieutenant. Fortunately I had some letters 
in my pockets with my name and address on 
the envelopes, and more fortunately still I 
soon discovered that the lieutenant had a very 
fair knowledge of English, and I soon made 
him acquainted with my strange story. 

I was instantly released, and the gendarmes, 
on hearing of the surprising chain of events 
which had led up to my capture, laughed 
heartily and apologised for their roughness. 
The oflicer wanted me to take a pull at his 
flask, patted me on the shoulder, told me he 
had many friends in the British Mediterranean 
fleet, whistled for a one-horse carrozza which 
was in waiting close by, bade me jump in 
with the sergeant of police—for whom the 
carriage had been waiting—and the next 
moment we were bowling along the road to 
Cannobio, the lieutenant's hearty a river. 
derla still ringing in my ears. 

The sergeant put me down at the Hotel 
Cannobio, and you may imagine Jack King- 
lake's face when he saw me standing at his 
bedside dripping like a water-rat ! 


It turned out after all that Jack's sprain 
was not very bad, and we managed to put in 
a good time. Giuseppe's wound proved to be 
& very slight affair, but he and his brigand.like 
brother got fined pretty heavily, and serve 
them right, say I! 
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Author of “ Mortimer's Marrow,” * Watkin's White Elephan!,” etc. 


may as well begin by saving that this 
story of Dormer Primus is a most un- 
likely story; yet all the wisest people tell us 
that we cannot really depend upon anything, 
and that the cnly thing certain is the unex- 
pected. 

Who, for instance, would have cared to 
prophesy any benefit to Dormer Primus from 
Dormer Primus’s own stupidity, or who 
would have dared to suggest that a heavy 
blow would fall upon Barkman of the Sixth 
as a consequence of Barkman’s cleverness ? 
Such a feat would have been beyond the 
Doctor, bevond the Prefects, and even 
bevond the Juniors! Yet so it was! 

Dormer was really dull —sincerely, unmis- 
tikably, undeniably dull; and it was because 
of his dulness, as some of us declared. that 
he was so ridiculously good-natured. It was 
freely reported that he would do an exercise 
for a Junior just as soon as look at him, and 
Anvbody who wanted anything generally 
thought of Dormer first. That was why 
Sant thought of him one summer duy some 
three years back. 

* Look here, old man," he cried, bursting 
into Dormer's study in great excitement, 
“will you do me a favour? " 

Dormer looked up from & book in which 
be was helplessly studying commercial arith- 
metic. There was no talk of the University 
in connection with Dormer, and it had been 
Gecided for him that he should get into a 
certain Bank - if hecould. The attempt was 
to take place very shortly, but Dormer knew 
in his heart that his was a hopeless case. 

* Oh, of course," he replied, as usual. 
But what is it?” 

Then Sant explained. The School Sports 
were to take place on Saturday, and his 
peopl were coming up to see them. One of 


his people was a small sister, who was 
ridiculously fond of Sant, and equally fond 
of her own way. She would want to be with 
her big brother all the while, and that would 
be very awkward for one who had entered 
for several events. But she would probably 
be quite content if some one else would take 
her about instead, so that she might see 
everything, and keep an admiring eye upon 
her brother. 

“Of course," said Sant, “my pater and 
mater can't trot round with her all the after- 
noon. But you are not in for any of the 
Sports, so I thought of you at once. I'm 
sure Dollie would get on very well with 
you." 

“ Do you think so?” asked Dormer, quite 
pleased. 

* Rather ! " said Sant fervently; and after 
that the thing was arranged in a moment, 
Dormer having the Bank so much upon his 
mind that he could not consider the matter 
as carefully as he should have done. Sant 
called him a brick. 

“You're something like a chap," he 
declared; and you're jolly well certain to 
get into that Bank. If they don’t make you 
a Manager, they ought to be kicked!” 

Dormer could not see the connection be- 
tween the two affairs, but Sant did not stop 
to explain it. He went away delighted, 
having a lively recollection of his sister's 
last visit on a similar occasion. He was so 
pleased that he told Barkman, forgetting that 
Barkman and Dormer were not exactly 
friends. Barkman was amused, and pro- 
mised himself a little fun. He called Dor- 
mer “ The Dormouse,” but this affair might 
supply even a better nickname for him. 

The great day came, and the visitors came 
with it. By that time Dormer had con 


sidered his promise, and was rather nervous 
about it. Girls were strange creatures to 
him, for he had no sisters at home, and he 
fancied that he might have undertaken more 
than he was good for. He went down to the 
field hoping that Sant would have forgotten 
all about it. 

But Sant had not forgotten. He looked 
out for a slouching figure in somewhat 
shabby Sunday clothes, and presently found 
it in a rather out-of-the-way spot. 

„Here you are, old mun,” he said. “I've 
brought you Dollie.” Then he turned to 
Dollie, who scemed to be & rather quick and 
intelligent child of about seven years old. 
„This is my friend Dormer,” he said hastily. 
„He'll take you anywhere you want to go, 
and show you anything you want to see. 
Mind you stay with him!" And then, in 
order to avoid protest and to be in time for 
his first race, Sant bolted. 

Dormer looked at his charge in a helpless 
way. She was evidently much more at ease 
than he, and waited for him to speak. So 
he spoke: 

* [ —I say, do you like sweets ? ” 

“Yes, please," answered Sant's sister 
quickly. 

Dormer drew a packet from some secret 
pluce, and gave it to her. The greatest 
genius living could not have done better. 
A moment later they were moving over to 
the race-track in as friendly a way as 
possible. 

The track had been roped in, and the 
ropes were already well lined by boys, towns- 
people from Hazleton, and the school visitors. 
Doctor Derry had gathered quite a select 
company around him before the pavilion, 
but Dormer avoided the crowd as much as 
possible. He found à place where the line 
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was thin, and there he placed Dollie against 
the rope, and stood behind her himself. 

Presently a pistol went otf, and a group of 
figures in white came racing round the curve. 
They passed in a moment, gradually lengthen- 
ing out as they went. This was the Juniors’ 
Quarter-Mile. 

Dormer had enough to do answering 
questions. Could he run so fast as that, and 
if he couldn't why couldn't he? Why 
didn't he wear white clothes like those 
others, and if he wasn't going to race why 
wasn't he? He explained everything as 
well as he could, paying full attention to a 
chatter that would have driven Sant into 
despair; and, if you might judge from his 
looks, he seemed positively to enjoy it. It 
was all so new. 

But his charge did not intend to remain 
in the same spot for any length of time. 
She decided, presently, to move to a place 
where there were more people, and where they 
could see the starting-point. From there 
they watched the Hundred Yards Open, the 
Sack Race, and the Hurdle Race ; or, at least, 
Miss Dollie watched them, for Dormer was 
so intently listening to her chatter, and so 
engaged in finding answers to her questions, 
that he saw much less than usual. Yet, 
curiously enough, he seemed to enjoy things 
much more thin usual, * 

After the Hurdle Race there was a long 
pause, during which Dollie interested her- 
self in the faces about her. Suddenly she 
pressed Dormer’s hand, and said imperi- 
ously. 

“You must take me to that man over 
there. I want to talk to him. Do you see— 
just there?“ 

Dormer looked, and saw, right opposite, 
a silver-haired old gentleman with a rather 
benevolent face. ** All right," he said, almost 
reluctantly; for he was afraid to lose her 
now. Slip under the rope, and we'll run 
&cross." 

They ran hand in hand, followed by a 
chorus of good-natured chaff from their 
neighbours. 

“Hold him! stop him!” cried a shrill- 
voiced Junior. He's running away with a 
lady!” 

* Well run, Dormer!” shouted another. 
“Who trained you? What start did you 
have? 

Dormer heard, but did not answer with an 
angry look. He blushed instead, and smiled. 
In a moment he was behind the other ropes. 

The silver-haired gentleman was quite a 
stranger on the ground. As a matter of fact, 
he was in Hazleton for the day on business, 
and had noticed an announcement of the 
Sports in the local newspaper. Having some 
time to wait for a convenient train, he had 
decided to walk over and see them. 

He did not notice Dormer and his charge 
after they had crossed the track; but 
presently he found that some small body 
was pressing against him as he stood. He 
looked down, and met & friendly, sidelong 
glance from a fearless pair of blue eyes. 
Being benevolent, he smiled, and in another 
moment found a small hand slipped quietly 
into his own. Then he saw that the hand 
on the other side was held by a rather heavy- 
looking schoolboy. 

Miss Dollie lost no time after the ground 
had been surveyed. “ Do you like dolls?” 
she asked, in an insinuating way. 

“ Like dolls?“ echoed the old gentleman. 
* Well, yes, I think I do." 

“I thought you did. You look like that.“ 

He felt bound to accept that remark as a 


compliment, and smiled at Dormer. Miss 
Dollie went on: 
* I've got seven myself, at home. There 


are two best ones, and two second best, and 
two everyday ones, and the Princess 
Victoria.“ 
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* Indeed,” said the old gentleman. And 


are they very good.” 

“Well, theyre medium,” said Dollie 
judicially. “ But they don't agree. It's the 
Princess Victoria’s fault. Because she’s a 
Princess, she won't speak to any of the 
others at all. Scolding’s no good, nor read- 
ing the Collect, nor singing hymns to her, 
because I've tried them all. She has a very 
high nose, and perhaps that makes her seem 
proud. Don't you think so?” 

“I do," declared the old gentleman. It 
seems to me that noses have a great deal to 
do with it.” 

So the talk went on until the next event. 
Then it changed its course a little, and 
Dormer had to take his share. He had to 
answer numerous questions as to the personal 
merits of the competitors in the Egg Race, 
and became so much interested in those 
questions that he quite forgot the presence 
of a stranger. Nor did he know that when 
he became interested his face lost its general 
dulness, and that he might be piving a third 
person a very strong impression of his 
patience and good-nature during those busy 
moments. 

The Egg Race was over, and the next event 
was the Cpen Half-Mile. A group of runners 
moved to the starting-point, and Miss Dollie 
gave a cry. 

* Oh," she said, I can see our Jack going 
to run! Do let us go a little nearer." 

Dormer had to obey. They separated 
themselves from the silver-haired gentleman 
in quite a friendly way, and moved farther 
up. He gave them a very pleasant smile as 
they departed, but it didn't occur to Dormer 
that any share of that smile was intended for 
him. 

The pistol was fired just as Dormer and 
his charge had found a place near a group of 
Upper-form fellows. An instant later the 
runners shot past, Harris first, Poynter 
second, and Sant third, the ruck of the race 
close on their heels. "There was a deal of 
quiet excitement, but in one corner there 
was a little noise. That was the corner 
where Dormer stood, and the noise was 
caused by his companion. She had a very 
clear, fearless voice, and wanted her brother 
to win! 

In the second lap, Harris, Jones Primus, 
nnd Sant were running steadily neck and 
neck, far and away before all the others. 
Harris und Jones were perfectly horrid boys, 
Miss Dolly declared, because they looked so 
savage and wouldn't let Jack pass them. 
But in the end Jack did pass them, for in a 
few minutes the Half-Mile had been lost and 
won. 

„Jack's done it!" cried Dormer, greatly 
elated. “ Let's go and meet him, Dollie.” 

They prepared to go, and moved back from 
the ropes. But before they had gone a dozen 
paces they found themselves in the middle of 
a group of Dormer's schoolfellows. 

This was Barkman's group, and for some 
little time the members of it hud been watch- 
ing Dormer with a deal of amusement. 
Now, at Burkman's suggestion, they prepared 
for a little fun. 

* Hullo, Dormer," began Barkman cheer- 
fully. Who's the young lady ? ? 

Dormer flushed. It's Sant’s sister," he 
answered shortly. 

« Oh, indeed ! " said Barkman, with a show 
of surprise. Then he turned to Dollie. 
" How do you do?"' he asked pleasantly. 
“ And how is your nurse?“ l 

There was a general laugh at Dormer's 
expense. Then there was a pause to see the 
result. 

Now Miss Dorothy had fastened her keen 
eyes upon Barkman at the very first moment 
—those keen grave eyes that observed much 
and missed little. She had fastened them 
upon the very centre of his face, and was 


gazing at that spot, or that point, with the 
look of one who both remembers and dis. 
covers. And instead of answering Barkman’s 
question, she asked another, point-blank : 

Are you the boy that snores ?” 

There was a moment's dead silence. 
Fellows stared at Miss Dollie, and saw that she 
was looking at Barkman's nose. Then they 
looked too, and saw that it was a nose of the 
shape and size which one generally connects 
with snoring anden cold in the head. At 
once they perceived that Sant had been be- 
traying dormitory secrets in the family circle, 
and that his sister had sneceeded remarkably 
well in putting two and two together. As 
soon as that came home to them, they began 
to laugh. 

Are you the boy that snores? " repeated 
Dorothy, keeping her grave eyes fixed. upon 
the same object still. “I'm almost sure that 
you are." 

Some one exploded at that. Barkman grew 
red to the tips of his ears. There are some 
thrusts that can be turned aside, and some 
that can be evaded: but this was one of the 
kind that goes straight home, and leaves its 
Victim transfixed. He opened his mouth to 
spenk, but could find nothing to say: then, 
half-unconsciously, he touched that tell.tale 
nose with his hand, as if to protect it from 
that penetrating look. It had always been a 
rather sensitive point with him. A roar of 
laughter greeted the movement—and then, 
before another word could be said, Dormer 
was leading his little champion away. He 
was almost convulsed hiniself. 

* Upon my word!" he said, “that was 
the best piece of guesswork I ever saw. But 
let's go and find Jack.“ 

They pressed on through the crowd. It 
was just then that they had their last glimpse 
of the silver-haired gentleman. He was in 
conversation with some one he had chanced 
to meet. 

“Who is he, Dollie?" asked Dormer. 
“ The one we were speaking to." 

* don't know him a bit,” answered Dollie 
innocently. * He looked nice, so I talked to 
him. That's all." 

Dormer wondered, being an utter stranger 
to the whims and fancies of an impulsive 
child. They passed. on, and he thought no 
more of the matter. | 

“Oh, here you are," cried Sant, who was 
flushed with triumph. “It's awfully good of 
you to take Dollie about, old chap. Yes, I 
just beat Harris by a yard. I was awfully 
funky, you know, about the potted tongue I'd. 
had for lunch. But come along now, and see 
the pater.” 

No, thanks, really," said Dormer, who was 
as shy and retiring as anyone could possibly 
be. [I'd rather not.” 

Sant, of course, was deaf to that, and took 
his sister's other hand to pilot them towards 
the pavilion. But when he chanced to look 
round a moment later, he just caught a 
glimpse of his friend's back as he vanished in 
the crowd. 

“ Hullo!” he muttered. ** What a sell!” 

"He squeezed my hand once," declared 
Dollie, * and then he was quite gone.“ 

"Oh, never mind," said her brother. 
^ Perhaps we'll see him again." 

The two rejoined their “ people," but Miss 
Dorothy spent a good deal of the remaining 
time in keeping a watchful eye upon the 
crowd for a sign of Dormer. Dormer, on the 
other hand, having failed in his courage at 
the idea of meeting Sant’s folks, had shpped 
away to the outskirts of the throng. There 
he loitered aimlessly about, looking over all 
too frequently towards the pavilion, to get an 
occasional glimpse of a blue frock and a white 
sun-bonnet. 

An hour passed, and the Sports were over. 
The crowd began to break up, the visitors 
filtering off in groups. Not till then did he 
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advance a little, feeling sure that he had been 
forgotten by this time, and anxious to have 
one last look. And here I must tell you 
Dormer’s secret, though I tremble to think of 
what he will say when he finds that I have 
betrayed him. This big, quiet, good-n:tured 
fellow had had very little to do with girls 
before, big or little. The afternoon spent 
with Miss Dorothy had been so new, so 
strange, that it had entirely drawn him out 
of himself. He had been delighted with her 
chatter, and her bright little ways had quite 
fascinated him. So he had —— But no! I 
dare not betray that terrible secret after all, 
and you'll have to guess it for yourselves ! 

Several carriages were drawn up by the 
pavilion, and boys tall and small were every- 
where pressing round with great tumult and 
excitement. At first Dormer could not see 
the group he wanted, but suddenly a clear 
voice spoke out: 

“Oh, there’s my big boy! 
quick ! " 

Then, before he could move, Sant seized 
his arm. Got you at last!" he cried. 
* Come along, do.  Dollie wants to say 
* Good-bye.’ ”’ 

Dormer was hauled along until he was 
within a few feet of the cab which was taking 
the Sants to the station. Miss Dorothy, 
standing up in it, was beckoning imperiously. 

“Do come,” she cried, “I want to kiss 
you Good-bye.” 

Poor Dormer gasped. For a moment he 
was quite helpless, but he recovered himself 
justin time. He gave a twist which freed 
his arm, and began to scuttle away through 
the crowd as if vengeance were hot upon his 
heels. It was in vain that Sant shouted and 
Dollie gave a cry of dismay ; it was in vain, 
also, that Mr. Strafford, who was standing 
near, called out, Now, Dormer, don’t be silly! 
Come back and be kissed! " In two seconds 
he was clean gone. 

„Well, upon my word!“ said Sant. 
it's your own fault, Dollie. You let it out 
too soon!" Then he mounted to his place, 
and the whole party hurried off to the station. 

When he felt sure that they were gone, 


Catch him, 


“ But 
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Dormer returned to the school, and took 
refuge in his own study. He heard the 
noise and bustle in the adjoining rooms, 
where the athletes of the day were fighting 
their battles over again; but, although he 
could not have a part in those triumphs, he 
seemed to be fairly contented all the same. 
For a time he smiled at his own thoughts, 
and then had reason to smile at something 
he overheard. 

"Poynter," said Aukland, meeting that 
young gentleman in the corridor, just out- 
side, * ] want to ask you something." 

„Ask away," said Poynter. “ What is 
it?” 

* Seriously," said Aukland, “are you the 
boy that snores ? ” 

Poynter gurgled. ** No," he retorted, “ but 
I am almost sure that you are!" And then, 
with a gentle laugh, the two passed on. 

Dormer lnughed also, for he knew that 
Barkman had been finally routed. But it 
was not that thought that gave bim the 
greatest pleasure. It was another. 


“Iwasa real mug," he mused, because 


I bolted, and wouldn't let her do it. Vil 
be sorry about that for the rest of my 
life. . . . But—but she wanted to, any- 
how!” 

And that was the best thing that his great 
day had left him. 

Days, however, are not always finished 
with when their suns have set, and so Dormer 
was to learn. Some time afterwards he 
went down to Boltport, to make his attempt 
upon Harper’s Bank. Harper’s, as you know, 
is the oldest and best private bank in the 
West of England, and its tests are rather 
stiff: so Dormer went in fear and trembling, 
sadly hampered by the consciousness of his 
own stupidity. 

Curiously enough, as he went up the steps 
to enter the bank, who should come out 
of it to a carriage that was waiting but 
that very silver-haired old gentleman who 
had attended our Sports. He recognised 
Dormer at once, seemed genuinely glad to 
see him, inquired after Dorothy, and asked 
numerous questions before he went off and 


allowed our friend to go on. Then, when 
Dormer got inside, he was received with a 
most awestruck air by a splendid young man 
behind the counter, who had seen the inter- 
view through the window. The Bank young 
men at Boltport are all splendid, but Harper's 
are the most glorious of all. 

* So he knows you?” said this glowing 
creature. Then you're all right!“ 

“What?” gasped Dormer. Does he 
belong to the Bunk?“ 

"Belong?"  echoed the young man, 
astounded. “My dear young friend, he is 
the Bank ! 

That was how Dormer found out that his 
silver-haired gentleman was the great Harper. 
He went in to his tests a few minutes later ; 
and, although nobody knows how he tackled 
them, everybody knows that he Passed. 
Whether it was a pass in commercial 
arithmetic or a pass in the great Harper's 
favour is the great Harper's own business, 
and even Dormer is not quite sure. But he 
is doing very well at the present time, and I 
have little doubt that in due course he will 
become a Manager. 

Barkman was miserable for & long time 
after that great day, for fellows were con- 
stantly staring at his nose, and asking him 
an impertinent question. If they did not 
ask it, he fancied that he could see it in 
their eyes, and so passed a very wretched 
time. No one could have guessed that his 
cleverness would have such a painful result. 

On the other hand, no one could have 
foretold that Dormer's greatness would be a 
direct consequence of Dormer's “ stupidity '— 
but so it was. His stupidity, so fellows sav. 
accounted for his ridiculous good-nature, 
which, in turn, made him take charge of 
Sant's sister! When he had taken charge of 
her, that same good-nature forced itself upon 
the attention of a silver-haired old gentle- 
man, and made quite an impression. It was 
a curious affair, and utterly unlikely— but. 
as I have said before, all the wisest people 
agree that we cannot really depend upon 
anything, and that the only thing certain is 
the unexpected. 


M friend Hodson had promised to spend 

the Christmas of 1575 with me at the 
old homestead on the Pennines, and although 
he was city-bred I promised him, a little 
excitement in the shape of sledging and 
skating on Blea Ghyll Tarn, that is if Father 
Christmas would only be kind enough to 
arrive clad in his old-fashioned snowy-white 
mantle. 

Dick Hodson and I were college chums. 
„David and Jonathan " was the epithet 
applied to us by our fellow collegians, and I 
think the term fitted us to perfection. Dick 
was my senior, that is he had entertd college 
the year previous to my donning cap and 
gown. 

Hodson was a South Midlander, and had 
never seen our beautiful fells, clad in the late 
summer and early autumn months with 
masses of glorious purpleling. He had, it 
is true, received an invitation to spend the 
previous summer holidays with us, but had 
to decline on account of the death of a near 
relative. 

We had a jolly party at Bonham College on 
the evening of the day we broke up. The 
seriors in a few hours' time would leave their 
Alma Mater for good. That year many of 
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the seniors had accepted posts in educational 
establishments abroad. Dick Hodson had 
chosen Penang—a place from which he never 
returned, as he died two years later, having 
fallen a victim to malarial fever. 

I hardly like to bring buck to mind the 
torn sheets and the masses of fluffy feathers 
knocked out of shapeless pillows which 
strewed the various landings running along- 
side our cubicles soon after we went upstairs. 
This I do know, my share of the damage 
amounted to something over a sovereign, 
which somewhat straightened me up during 
the first quarter of the following year. 

Dick and I left Bonham in time to catch 
the 10 a.m. express at St. Pancras, and 
darkness had long fallen on the fells when 
the train drew up in A —, where we found 
& conveyance in charge of an old dependant 
of my father’s waiting for us. It was bitterly 
cold, although snow had not as yet fallen. A 
quick drive of about a dozen miles over the 
somewhat rough fell roads brought us to 
Cragside, where we were duly welcomed by 
my family, Lassie, my mother's favourite dog, 
a beautiful though somewhat aged collie, 
perhaps being the most effusive of the party. 

The land was in the grip of King Frost, and 
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I never can remember seeing the stars 
scintillate so gloriously as they did that 
night. 

After we had done justice to an ample 
meal, Dick and I proceeded to the brewhouse, 
where Auld Jock,“ my father's henchman, 
was busy polishing several pairs of boots. 

My first query was about the thickness nnd 
condition of the ice on Blea Ghyil Turn, 
and, to my great delight, Jock informed us 
that there was at least four inches of clear 
black ice. 

I soon rummaged out & couple of pairs of 
skates, and Dick and I spent half an hour in 
refurbishing them until the steel blades shone 
like silver. Soon after we went to bed. 

When I awoke the following morning, my 
first thoughts were of the weather. There 
was a leaden hue about the sky that be- 
tokened snow, and the cold had increased in 
severity. 

However, I meant to make the most of m 
chance; so, soon after breakfast, the pair of 
us set our faces in the direction of the tarn. 

Before we left, however, Jock observed. 
“ Noo, Maister Wull, it'll snaw before lang. 
I can feel it i’ the air, so be carefu', my 
bonny wee laddie, an' dinna lose your beur- 


ings. I heard the Elm wind soughin’ an’ 
sighin’ throughoot maist o' the nicht.“ 

There certainly was a queer grey look 
about Murton Pike. This hoary-headed peak 
is the universal weather-gauge for miles 
around, and from previous experience I knew 
he would soon don his white snow-cap. 

However, Dick and I set joyously out, clad 
in heavy woollen ulsters, and before the day 
was over both of us had reason to be 
thankful that we had taken the precaution 
of wearing them. 

Blea Ghyll Tarn lies nearly a couple of miles 
from Cragside, and as we went up the fell I 
explained to Dick the manner in which the 
peat was cut and stacked, and of several 
adventures I had experienced in the trout- 
fishing season. 

Hodson, whose hearing was more acute 
than mine, observed, Isay.old fellow, what 
is the meaning of that?” 

A low rumble, like far-off rolling thunder, 
saluted our ears. I knew the sound very 
well. I had often heard it during the spring 
and autumn seasons, when an hour or two 
after its rumblings had commenced the 
felleides would be drenched with blinding rain. 

However, the prospect of skating on the 
tarn, like the mirage of the desert in the case 
of the lost traveller, lured us on, and, putting 
on a quicker pace, we soon reached the edge 
of the tarn. 

Never before had I seen the ice in such 
splendid condition. There was at least a 
dozen acres of the finest black-green ice it 
has been my good fortune to skate upon. 

Hodson was a magnificent skater, and for 
a few minutes I could not help watching his 
gyrations, almost forgetting that I had a 
pair of skates on myself. 

Half an hour later, the rumbling of the 
Elm wind recommenced, and fine particles 
of snow began to descend. The wind now 
began driving the snow in gusty squalls, and 
we made tracks for the edge of the tarn and 
took off our skates. 

„think our best plan will be to return 
before we get lost," said Hodson. I could just 
hear Dick's words, and certainly agreed with 
his proposition. Although the snow had 
been falling only for a few brief seconds, the 
sheep-path up which we had come was 
obliterated, and we could not see more than a 
yard in front of us. 

An idea struck me. We must keep our 
backs to the wind, Dick," I shouted at the 
top of my voice, “ then we shall be all right, 
for it is blowing straight down the fell." 

Tightening the belts of our ulsters we began 
to retrace our steps, as we thought, in the 
direction of Cragside. 

The storm increased to such an intense 
degree of severity that we found it difficult to 
breathe, the flakes of snow increased in fine- 
ness, and, breathing through our nostrils, as 
v ^ were obliged to do, wefelt half choked. A 
minute later I knew we had lost the sheep- 
track and were on the fell, for we began to 
stumble over heather- boughs. 

As soon as I realised this fact, I clutched 
Dick's arm, fully determined that, if things 
came to the worst, we would meet our fute 
together. 

Not once, but many times in my own 
recollection had persons been lost on the 
fellsides in these Pennine blizzards, and in 
many cases the penalty puid by these 
wanderers had been death—merciful in form, 
perhaps, for severe cold soon brings on in- 
sensibility, followed, however, by fatal results. 

The cold had been intense when we left 
home, but it increased in severity, and both 

of us stumbled along, knowing that rapid 
movement was the best thing to keep up the 
circulation and warmth of our blood. 

We must have left the tarn about an 
hour when I called a halt. It is somewhat 
difficult to explain to boys who have never 
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been caught in & moorland snowstorm, how 
very easy it is to get lost on a fellside in a 
blizzard. 

I could hardly make myself audible to 
Hodson, such was the fury of the gale, but 
at last he understood we were both in a 
hopeless fog —I beg pardon, I mean blizzard. 

From childhood I had known every path 
up which the nimble-footed sheep and ponies 
used to climb in search of fresh herbage, but 
I own that I was completely lost and battled 
now. 

There were some ugly “ scaurs,”’ or crags, 
about a mile to the north of Cragside, and 
if, during our peregrinations, we should hap- 
pen to stumble over these, the probability 
would be @ pair of broken necks—the cold of 
the blizzard not being counted in, for, in 
that case, we should not feel it. 

To stand still would mean being frozen to 
death ; to move forward might prove equally 
calamitous; but we chose the latter course. 
Both our watches were left at home for 
fear of an accident on the ice, so that we 
were ignorant of time and locality. The 
snow came down in increased volume, but 
the flakes were growing larger; this gave me 
hope, as I had always been given to under- 
stand that this fact was one of the indica- 
tions of a storin’s cessation. Vain hope, 
however, for soon afterwards the gale in- 
creased in violence and the snow assumed 
the appearance of flour. 

Never for a moment did I relax my grip 
on Dick's arm. My mind flew to the old 
homestead down the fell, and I conjured up 
the anxiety our absence in the storm would 
cause my relatives. Both of us were grow- 
ing desperately hungry, for we had healthy 
appetites, and had breakfasted early, as fell- 
siders generally do. 

After a time it gradually began to grow 
darker. It seemed hours since we left home, 
and, with our tramping through the now deep 
snow, exhaustion was beginning to make 
itself felt in our frames. 

From twilight it settled into a greyish- 
coloured darkness, if I may use the expres- 
sion. Night had set in with a vengeance, 
and although close to Crayside, as I knew 
we must be, both of us felt as much lost as 
if stranded in Alpine solitudes. 

Just as we were about beginning to despair 
of finding our way home, we stumbled 
against & building, or, at least, what appeared 
to be such. Through the howling of the 
tempest I thought I could hear a whinny- 
ing of ponies, and I cried out joyfully, ** We 
are right now, Dick. We've reached Crag- 
side.“ 

But I was too optimistic. By the sense 
of feeling, rather thun sight, I ascertained 
we had run against a sheepfold.“ These 
sheepfolds are very common in the Pen- 
nine district, and are three-sided structures 
formed of rough dry-walling, or large stones 
pluced one above the other without any 
mortar in tne interstices. Sheep und ponies 
will invariably find their way towards these 
shelters in stormy weather. A quantity of 
fodder is always placed inside these shelters 
in case of emergency, and this forethought 
is always repaid by many animals being 
saved. 

Telling Dick to follow closely in my wake, 
I groped my way round to the entrance, 
which is always placed on the south side 
of the fold. The inside of the fold was 
covered with several layers of dead bracken, 
which, in exposed places, was covered with 
snow. Under the shelter of the inner walls, 
however, the bracken had grown, and a 
loud whinnying informed us that animals 
of the brute creation were, like us, being ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the storm. 

They were a couple of ponies, long-tailed 
and shaggy-coated, and, when they scented 
our presence, came towards us, whinnying 
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with pleasure. Had it not been for these 
units of the brute creation I believe that 
Dick Hodson and I would have been frozen 
to death. All my life I have been a warm 
friend of our domestic animals, ofttimes 
wondering why the Almighty power should 
allow cruelty to be practised on them by 
human kind. I must not moralise, however, 
but hasten to the end of my story. Dick 
Hodson, myself, and the pair of ponies herded 
together that night. 

I must admit that the warmth imparted 
to us by the ponies’ bodies was grateful. I 
realised for the first time in my life the 
emotions which must be experienced by 
fellows on a lonely wreck, drifting about 
the ocean on the look-out for a passing sail. 

Daylight seemed as though it would 
never light up the fells ; but all things come 
to him who waits and can afford, to do so. 
At davbreak the snowstorm ceased, and, as u 
consequence, the sky cleared. 

Hodson and I were a pair of shaky figures 
as we looked at each otherin the murky 
dawn. 

„And you call this your fellside, do you, 
J——?” said Dick, with chattering teeth. 
“TIl stop in Brum another Christmas, if in 
England.” 

Merely laughing, with some difficulty I 
made my way to the entrance to the sheep- 
fold, and took a panoramic view of the land- 
scape. 

lam rather a bad hand at surveying, and 
doubt if I could make a correct sketch and 
measurement of a purely rectangular-shaped 
field of whent, but I soon located Cragside, 
whose chief features were its chimney-pots, 
about two miles on our right. 

I shall never forget the struggle Dick and 
I had in trying to get home. We floundered 
along, often up to the chest in snow, and. 
about half a mile from the village, were met 
by a search-party. 

We were received with open arms, as it 
was feared we had succumbed to the cold 
and exposure. After a good bath and a 
cup of hot cotfee, we felt little the worse for 
our adventure. 

The “sheepfold” which we so luckily 
stumbled across belonged to a dissipated 
farmer who had thoughtlessly left his ponies 
to look after themselves while he took a 
questionable holiday at a town in the Wear 
Valley. 

Two days after the blizzard a rapid thaw 
set in, followed by an intense frost, and 
Dick Hodson had another opportunity of 
displaying his skating prowess and astonish- 
ing the natives on the ice-bound waters of 
Blea Ghyll Tarn. 
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ON THE BROADS. 


Y THEN Cook was exploring the tropical seas 
With skill that all nations applaud, 
Oh, say, did the languid and palm-scented breeze 
Awaken the pleasure I gather from these 
That rippie the Broad? 


The white sail is Alling, the reels are all bowed, 
And see, like a swallow we glide 
In front of a shadow tha: falls from a cloud, 
While under the gunwale the ripple grows loud, 
And the wake stretches wide. 


The Waveney before us--a beautiful run! 
The cloud has been left in the rear; 
Aud now, ‘neath the light of the holiday sun, 
See Oulton's wide waters, as sure as a gun— 
But mind how you steer ! 


For the Dyke's a bit awkward, We've turned it 
Hooray ! 
The wind in the rushes applauds. 
Then let out the canvas ami give her away— 
Oh, what is the joy to be named the same day 
With a month on the Broads ? 
Jons LI. 
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he - roes, boys, hur - rah! 
he - roes, boys, hur - rah! 
he - roes, boys, hur - rah! 
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ERE are a few interesting puzzles which 

you can make for yourselves with the 

aid of an ordinary postcard—one without a 
stamp on, of course. 


1. Draw on your card a square, and divide it 
into nine smaller squares (see fig. 1). Now 
cut out the large square from the post- 
card and remove the top right-hand small 
square, as shown by the x. 

It is now required to cut the remaining 
piece into three parts, and to form another 
perfect square with them. 

The thick lines in fig. 1 show how the divi- 
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SOME POSTCARD PUZZLES. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


sions have to be made ; and fig. 2 represents 
the three pieces thus obtained. 
Some little ingenuitv is now required to fix 


2. To make 64 become 63 and likewise 65.— 
For this, perhaps the most ingenious puzzle 
it has been the writer’s pleasure to solve, 


these three together to form a fresh square, 
and you can puzzle a chum for some con- 
siderable time by means of these three 


very careful drawing and cutting will be 
required. Draw a square, and div.de it into 
64 parts, as fig. 4. 


pieces of card. However, by the aid of the 
numbers inserted in each small square, and 
fig. 3, the puzzle is soon solved. 


Now, to make these 64 squares into 63, 
and then into 65, seems, at first sight, to be 
absolutely impossible; but it is not so. All 
that is required is to cut the large. square 
into four parts, as shown by the thick lines 
in the diagram. 

When these four pieces are fixed together, 
in the manner shown by fig. 5, 63 squares 
will be found instead of 64; whilst, if placed 
as shown in fig. 6, there will be seen 65 
squares and not 63 as before, or 64 as originally. 
This seems incredible; but try it for yourselves. 

3. The Double Cross.—First construct on 
your card a double cross, as shown in fig. 7. 
The puzzle is to cut this into four pieces, and 
so make a square. The dotted lines show 
where the cuts must be made, and fig. 8 
represents the square completed. 


Fig. 7. 
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R. SMITH and N. M. C.—If it is a three years’ apprenticeship, you should be apprenticed on your 
eighteenth birthday ; if a five years’ one, on your sixteenth birthday. Until then, stay at the technical 
school, and learn all you can. Apprenticeship ceases at twenty-one, because the apprentice then becomes 
of age. A boy cannot be apprenticed for a term that will take him over his twenty-first birthday; but 
he can, on his own account, enter into any agreement continuing,an existing state of things, although 
the indentures lapse in cases where the coming-of-age limit has been forgotten. 


K. H. Younc.—We have had a coloured plate of * Dritish Trees" and had a whole series of articles and 
many occasional ones on the eggs of British birds, together with three coloured plates. The rest we 
will consider. 


B. Woop —Write to Messrs. Thomas Reed & Co. 184 High Street West, Sunderland, for their list of 
books regarding marine engineers, 


POULTRY FARMING.—You should take in some such periodical as“ The Feathered World,” which you can 
get at the railway bookstall. 


TAILLEFER.— You are too old to go to sea in the ordinary way, except before the mast as an ordinary 
Seaman, and then work up. The Board of Trade requires so much sea-time, and takes no special account 
of apprenticeship, so that any man with the necessary experience can enter its examinations. An official 
guide to the subject is published by the Board at the price of one shilling, obtainable through any 
bookseller, or direct from Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, New Street Square, E.C. The title is 
* Regulations relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates in the Mercantile Marine." 


J. H. W.—The book costs a shilling, and is not likely to be obtainable second-hand; it can be had 
at Wilson's, 156 Minories, or of any other nautical bookseller, 


A. DYER.—A small book on acetylene gas for bicycle lamps and other purposes is obtainable of Iliffe & 
Co., St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, F.C. You can ascertain the price, postage included, by writing 
to them. There is probably a book on the subject iu the nearest publie library. 


H. B.—We have had many articles on the subject. See the indexes of the volumes for 1895 and 1896. 


H. J. But. — The particulars of the navies of all the Powers, great and small, are given in the“ States- 
man's Year-Book,” published by Macmillan & Co. 


BiNG0.—See our * Indoor Games," the tenth and eleventh parts. 


G. T. B., F. W. K., and others.—If you wish to know what we think of your literary powers, you should 
enter for our various literary competitions. We cannot otherwise read amateur compositions sent us, 
and advise as to their merits or demerits. Did it ever occur to you thet London editors are parvicularly 
busy people? You are not the only correspondents by mauy hundreds who ask to be made * exceptions 
of," and have replies by post. Impossible. 


BaLLYTORE,—Yes; order the number through your bookseller ; or send stamps here to our publisher in 
payment, with the postage extra. 


A. D. (Essex).—We have published his portrait, with autograph, more than once; and may do so again 
by-and-by. 


Harry (Glasgow).—You can hardly do better than visit the Clyde Model Dockyard, Argyll Arcade. 
Models of all descriptions, and nt moderate prices, considering the workmanship, can be obtained there. 
Of course, the better way would be to build your own model, on account of the experience you would 
thereby gain. But that isa matter for yourself. Then you might obtain your various fittings from 
the nreade. 


NEW Reapun.—Is it not a trifle absurd to imagine we can reproduce an expensive coloured plate, just to 
oblige one reader? If you want tlie plate in question, you have only to purchase a copy of our last 
special extra SUMMER NUMBER. That course is simple enough, surely. 


H. L. G. (Rutland).—The coloured plate in question is quite out of print with us. The only safe way 
in regard to our coloured plates is to order the“ B.U.P.” trom your bookseller regularly, and then you 
will miss none. 


Pickons (Z. A. L.).—No, we cannot recommend dealers. But consult advertisements in the “Stock 
Keeper " or the * Feathered World," Any bookseller. 


BLISTERS FROM Rowixcó (P. H. and K. F.).—No cure but rest, If blisters are broken, zinc ointment. 
Hands can only be hardened by hard work. 


GOLD Fisu (R. E. L.).— Yes, fresh water daily, if in a globe, using a syphon to pump off. Six ants’ eggs a 
day to each; tiny bits of garden worm. 


Broop-PorsoxixG (Aene).—Your blood is not poisoned, but health low. Take plenty of exercise, good 
living, and the morning tub. 


To B. E. H.—You must have the window open from top: but direct the draught away from the bed. 
Plenty of bedclothes, good food, aud virol if you can get it. Don't dumb-bell till stronger. 


PiGEoNs ( Tec).—Only the ordinary kinds, bar Tumblers and Pouters. Read our articles now appearing. 
Dove's Dirr (C, P, G.).—Just the smaller seeds. Hemp only in inclement weather. Breadcrumbs also, 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE, 


Author of * The Red Men of the Dusk," ** The Locer Fi gitites," ete. 


(/llustrated by G. E. RonERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XII.—A NIGHT JOURNEY. BRIGANDS, 


— — A a A i village was still lively and bustling, packed as it was from 
— - end to end with the members of the halted convoy, and plenty 


" His keen knife lay ready to his grasp." of folks were moving about its narrow lanes and passages. José 
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What are the qual -i - ties he must at -tain Ere he thus can ex- alt- ed be? 
cour-age  un-daunt-ed and en - ter- prise, And of dar ing bra- ve-ry: 


WHAT IS A HERO? 


SONG FOR BOYS. | 
(Wiru A CnHonvs ad lib.) | 


Words by Constance M. Lowk.] (Music by C. EGERTON Lowe. 


Not too fast, well marked, somewhat declaimed. 
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tell me what is a He - ro, boys? What sort of a man is he ? 
tell you what is ü He - ro, boys? A man of great va -lour is he, of 
give me the boy with a li - on heart, Who's strong to de - fend the weak, Who 
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Can mon - ey buy the re- quire- ments, boys, Of our 
A man who knows not the name of fear, Who is 


the whole wide world in the face, And who nev -er could funk or sneak: Whoscorns what's mean, whois pluck-y and just, Whose 
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he roes dear, With a hip. hip, hip, hur - ruh! Then cheer, boys, cheer, For our he - roes dear, To our 
he ©- roes dear, With a hip, hip, hip, hur - rah! Then cheer, boys, cheer, For our he - roes dear, To our 
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led the way, and plunged into ad rk cause- 
way track running between high hedges. It 
led directly from the main road and the 
bustle, and in a few minutes we were as soli- 
tary as if the village had been miles away. 

The towering dusky plumes of a wood 
now rose over us, und José turned into the 
ebon blackness of its depths. He stopped 
and put an end of his cloak into my hands, 
and I followed him closely. Without it, we 
should have lost each other at once, so 
impenetrable was the night among the trees. 
Here we made slow progress, stumbling 
between the trunks and tripping over fallen 
boughs, but ten minutes’ groping through 
the thick shadow brought us to its farther 
margin, and as we approached the edge I 
saw & broad white band shining before us. 

We stepped from among the trees and 
stood in the dust of the high road, clear of 
the village. Coming from those gloomy 
depths the soft starlight seemed ample 
brightness, and we pursued our way at a 
swift walk along the grassy border of the 
road. 

„Is there any part of the convoy in front 
of us, do you think, José? " said I. 

“ Speak so tly. No; I do not think there 
are any French before us, at all.“ 

* Then what do you fear?“ 

“ Brigands,” whispered Jose. This road 
swarms with them ; they hang round every 
convoy like a flock of vultures, eager to cut 
off stragglers and rob all they meet." 

* But they do not attack fellow-Spaniards, 
surely," said I. 

“They will attack anyone from whom 
they could expect to get a single real,” 
replied José. “If we fall into their hands 
they would certainly search us, and we cerry 
enough money to get our throats cut a dozen 
times over. Dead men tell no tales.” 

With this warning to be silent, I trod 
lightly on the grass, and went a couple of 
miles again without exchanging a word or 
making a sound, so continuous was the 
turfy border. Then we approached a point 
where the main ruad was crossed by another 
important way running north and south, and 
here José’s knowledge of the road and its 
haunters was sufliciently proved. 

He was walking in front of me, and, of a 
sudden, he stopped dead, so that I stumbled 
up against his shoulders. He put his hand 
behind and seized my arm and shook it 
lightly. I needed not this warning, but 
maintained silence, and for an instant we 
stood listening. For my part, I heard 
nothing. Not a breath of air was stirring, 
and to me the night was soundless. But 
the muleteer was not easily deceived. We 
were skirting & thick wood, pines by the 
scent which crept out into the warm night, 
and he stepped softly for the thick shadow 
of the trees. I followed him with equal 
caution, and we lay down behind the huge 
bole nearest to the road. 

For two or three minutes I heard nothing, 
then a faint sound of distant voices came to 
my ears. At the same instant a low, dark 
shape came swinging along the white road. It 
was a great dog, and I heard José's breath 
come short and thick, and knew at once that 
here was & spy not lightly to be put aside. 
The brute stopped directly in front of us and 
raised its head and sniffed the air. It was 
well trained, for it gave no whimper of 
tongue, but began to walk slowly towards us, 
its nose close down on our scent. 

“Keep still," whispered José, and I lay 
like a stone. The dog came right up to us, 
and smelt us over. It walked upon us, and 
I felt its soft, heavy feet planted on my 
Shoulders, and its cold, damp nose thrust 
into my neck. I could not repress a slight 
shudder. It gave a low savage growl as I 
moved, and then a half.strangled bay, as 
José leapt, and seized it by the throat. Man 
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and dog rolled over me, locked in furious 
struggle, and I sprang to José’s assistance. 
He was kneeling on the powerful animal, his 
two hands maintaining an iron grip of the 
beast’s throat. I flung my weight on the 
writhing body, and José could withdraw one 
hand for an instant. It sutticed. His keen 
knife lay ready to his grasp, and a swift 
stroke across the outstretched thront rendered 
the creature noiseless for ever. He repeated 
his blow again and again in terror of the dog's 
making enough sound to draw its friends to 
our hiding-place, but the struggling limbs 
had fallen limp under me at the first sweep 
of the knife, directed, as it had been, by such 
skill and strength. 

José was up again at a bound, but our 
apprehension had been such that we were 
both panting like over-driven horses. He 
tugged my shoulder, and we retreated farther 
into the wood. It seemed to us as if we 
could not draw breath without betraying our- 
selves, so harshly had that sudden surprise 
in the silent night jangled our nerves. Again 
we heard the voices nearer, and we watched 
and watched till we saw a train of men move 
down the centre of the road, walking slowly 
and very quietly. 

Twelve or fifteen figures passed along, and 
we caught the shine of weapons and heard 
them wonder where was the dog. Some 
slight sound had come to their ears, and 
they were disputing in low tones as to its 
meaning. The owner of the dog was proudly 
boasting that it meant nothing, that if the 
dog had discovered any sign of folks moving 
it would have been back by now, to show 
him in silence, but by a hundred tokens, that 
it was ready to lead him to his prey. 

As soon as they were by, José gave 
me the end of his cloak once more. We 
moved with the utmost care, and he piloted 
me through the trees, slanting his course 
back to the road. We reached it, and looked 
up and down. 

It seemed utterly deserted, and José's 
quick ear could detect no danger, so we 
resumed our march as before. 

“Well done, José," I whispered. ‘ Well 
done, indeed " ; and I patted his shoulder. 

“Ay, ay, Senor John, something had to be 
done," returned José; “our lives, the muster, 
his friends, all hung in the balance then." 

“What a clever trick," said I, “to use a 
dog in that fashion." 

Nothing more common," replied my 
companion ; * these brigands make great use 
of well-trained dogs. What scouts like them?” 

Before long we stood on a ridge com- 
manding the village in which Pedro Nino 
lived. We looked over the place, but all was 
dark and quiet. 

„No French here," said José, and so it 
proved. Pedro's house was almost the first: 
in the village, and when José knocked, 
Pedro himself brought a lamp to reconnoitre. 
He knew my companion at once and we were 
admitted. 

„Pedro,“ said José, “I wish to buy two 
mules, the best you have in the place." 

Pedro, himself & plump, cheerful fellow, 
lifted the lantern to look at his old acquaint- 
ance, and siniled. 

" But surely, José, you don't want to 
march with them to-night. Come in, man, 
come to supper." 

“To-night, Pedro," answered my com- 
panion. “I must go again at once. My 
business concerns the good cause.“ 

“ Where are the French?“ he asked. 

“The army is about Pancorbo," replied 
José, but a convoy is in the next village 
and will be through here in the morning.” 

“I have heard something of it," said 
Pedro, *and shall be off with my mules 
before break of day to the hills. I have no 
fancy that the French should impress them. 
Who is this?“ 


" A friend who has come with me to 
fetch the mules," replied José, as Pedro 
looked in my direction. 

" And your haste is great?" continued 
the rich muleteer. 

“I cannot picture to you how great,’ 
replied José. ** Much depends on it." 

Come, then," said the other, and led us 
to the stables behind his house. Such ex- 
perienced eyes as shone in José's head soon 
picked out the two mules best suited for our 
purpose, nnd as Pedro received his own 
price at once, both for them and their 
furniture, the bargain was not long in 
making. Within a quarter of an hour we 
were in the saddle and riding through the 
gate which Pedro held open for us, wishing 
us good luck as we went. We walked the 
mules up the hill, and then from the top set 
off at a brisk trot. 


‘“Suppose we run into those brigands, 


José?” 
“ft doesn't matter,“ he replied. 
"Pedro knows them well. They use tho 


place behind us as their headquarters and 
have agreed to do no mischief to the people 
of the neighbourhood. 30, every week, a 
password is given out, and Pedrohas provided 
me with it. At present the word is * Cam- 
peador.’ ” 

Almost at the very point where lay the 
slain dog we needed it. A dark form pre- 
sented itself in the road immediately before 
us. 
* Halt, or I fire," he growled. 

We drew up at once. 

“ Campeador,” said José softly. 

The fellow grunted and dropped his 
musket. His mates who had been ambushed 
in the thicket trooped out, and marched 
down the highway. No further notice was 
taken of us, and we rode on. Half & mile 
outside the village where our friends lay, 
we came down, and led the animals up a 
by-track which skirted the wood we had 
crossed on starting our journey. 

After going some distance we halted, and 
José tied the mules securely to low-hanging 
branches. Then he put me in a track not 
twenty yards away and bade me go forward. 

* This is the road we came up from the 
house,“ he said. 

* T remember it well,“ said I. 

“ Very good, Senor John," said my faithful 
companion. Here you will find me when 
you return. But, go carefully. The French 
may have & patrol moving about the place. 
The brigands in this country are numerous 
and daring enough to attack a sleeping 
convoy, and the enemy know it." 

I promised the utmost care, and went 
quickly and watchfully down the narrow 
lane. The evening was still not very late, 
and here and there lights twinkled in the 
houses scattered nmong the trees and gardens, 
but I met no one. ‘Through gaps in the 
hedges which bounded the solitary track I 
followed I caught glimpses of great fires built 
at either end of the village where the road 
ran out. Here, doubtless, strong pickets 
were set, at once to keep brigands and 
guerillas out and the prisoners in. The 
French would have needed thrice the men 
who guarded the convoy to seta watch round 
so straggling a village, nor, speaking generally, 
was such a thing necessary. For in a strange 
country a stranger must stick to the road 
or hopelessly lose himself, so the French 
guarded the highway and left 
tangle of woods and thickets surrounding the 
village. 

I drew near the old woman’s house with 
the utmost care. Before approaching the 
door I ambushed myself for full ten minutes 
in the laurel hedge, and watched and listened 
breathlessly. All remained quiet. The 
window of the house was now shuttered, but 


chinks of light showed they were stirring - 


alone the . 
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within. I trod gently over the rough flagged 
stones which led up to the door, and laid my 
hand on it. It was unlatched and yielded 
at once to my touch. Islipped in and closed 
it behind me. 

My father was seated near the fire, placidly 
winding up his watch. He raised his eyes 
and smiled ; the two oflicers made & pause in 
their preparations and looked at me eagerly. 

“What luck, my lad ?” 

* We've got them, father. "Two excellent 
mules, and José is waiting with them, not 
far away." 

My father nodded, and returned to his 
watch. Captain Vivian’s crutches clicked 
across the floor as he advanced to shake my 
hand, and his companion came too. 

" Now, gentlemen," said my father, con- 
sulting a little almanack in his pocket-book, 
"we've got just three-quarters of an hour 
before the moon's up. ‘That will suit us to 
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& T. We'll slip off in the darkness and then 
travel in the light. Jack,“ he continued, 
"take a turn about the place and see that 
all's quiet.“ 

I did as he bade me, and found that 
neither French nor Spaniards were stirring 
near at hand. At a short distance a window 
blazed with light and I crept up to it. 
Around a table, plentifully provided with 
candles, sat four or five French soldiers 
mingled with Spaniards. Among the latter 
I recognised the man who waited upon my 
friends, and all were busy with some game at 
cards which was going forward. I returned 
at once with this news. 

My father was giving some last directions 
in Spanish to the old woman who inhabited 
the house alone, and pressing money on her. 

„Now, friends," he said, “we'll start. 
The old woman is with us, heart and soul. 
She will put out the lights and make the 
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door fast as if we hal gone to bed. Then 
she'll slip out of a little window at the back 
and secure her own safety till the convoy 
has left. I have had hard work to persuade 
her to take the moncy, but I insisted, fearing 
that the French might damage the place on 
discovering we had flitted.“ 

He made a signal to the hostess, who blew 
out the lamp. Iopened the door, aud Captain 
Vivian was helped outside by his companions. 
Then Major Wood, a big powerful man, 
as I have said, stooped & little and received 
his maimed friend upon his broad back, 
where he carried him as lightly as a child. 
My father tucked the captain's crutches 
under his arm, and I led the way. The door 
was closed and fastened behind us at once, 
and, looking back at a few yurds' distance, the 
house stood dark and silent as if its inmates 
were in profound repcse. 

(To be continued.) 


Author of A Bold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. etc. 


Fe a moment the doomed band looked 

blankly from the unreachable water- 
course to each other's haggard faces, as if 
not yet able to believe the reality of this last 
and cruellest blow. The gloomy silence was 
first broken by Jack Beechcroft, whose deep, 
strong voice had now dwindled to a hoarse, 
hollow murmur, which made his hearers 
start as if at some unfamiliur sound. 

„All oop now,“ said he, in a tone of sullen 
desperation. ‘ No good to bother any more 
—us well die and be done with it!“ 

And Fred Etchfyll, though unable to 
answer (for his dry lips had actually lost all 


power of speech) seemed to be of the same 


mind; for he let go his horse's bridle, and 
sank wearily to the ground. 

Wanderton saw that in an instant more 
the rest would do the same: and he made 
one last effort to break the spell. 

* Hold up, lads! we'll get through it yet!” 


> cried he, his voice sounding almost as clear 


and strong as ever in the overwhelming 
“We 
have found water, you se’. and if we can't 
get at it here, we will farther on. Come, boys 
—for the honour of Old England, don't give 
in!” 

The last sentence acted like magic upon 


men whom such an appeal would almost have 


called back from the grave; and hardly were 
the cheering words uttered, when they 
received a sudden and startling confirma- 


Fred's horse, finding itself left free as its 


. master cast himself down, jerked its head 
. excitedly, uttered a faint neigh, and then 


began to clamber up the steep, craggy ridge 
above them as fast as its failing limbs would 
let it. Quick as thought, the Earl let go the 


- bridle of Ais beast, which at once followed its 
. comrade ! 


And then, with a sudden gleam of reviving 


N hope in their sunken eyes, all the rest did 


tlie same. 


There was a chance for them, 
then, after all! The Earl must be right; 


. this hidden stream must have an outlet 
: further on, and their horses were evidently 
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making for it. They might be saved yet! 
In a trice the whole party were scrambling 
up the ridge after their four-footed guides, 


. filled with a glow of excitement which, for 
. the moment, all but restored their lost 
strength. 


The Earl himself was the first to reach 


CHAPTER XII. — LOST. 


the crest of the ridge (over which the horses 
had vanished without a pause); and as he 
crowned it, he was seen to wave his hand 
joyfully, though the only sound that broke 
from his parched, bleeding lips was a hoarse, 
hollow gasp. in place of the shout which they 
were no longer able to utter. 

The others crowded up after him, and saw, 
at the foot of the slope on which they stoo:l, 
& level plain covered with short, coarse grass ; 
and athwart it ran, only a few hundred vards 
away, a belt of dark thickets. through which 
they could all see the sparkle of waler ! 

Then the whole band seemed to go mad 
at once. 
steep, rocky, perilous slope, reckless of all 
danger. Again and again they stumbled and 
fell, bruising and gashing themselves sorely : 
but up they started and flew wildly forward 
once more, torn, bleeding, besmeared with 
dust, but seeing nothing, feeling nothing, 
save the presence of the life-giving water 
that beckoned them on. 

And now they were half-way down the 
slope —and now they were close to its foot— 
and now they reached the plain, and went 
stumbling blindly over it, reeling at every step, 
with a red haze before their swimming eyes, 
and a dull roar in their ears like the roll of 
a far-off sea. On, on, for life—for life! or it 
may yet be too late. 

Half-way to the river, 
staggered and fell. 

His own father saw it, and rushed past 
him unheeding. Jack and Dick saw it too, 
and ran on without a pause. Life was before 
—death behind; everyone for himself ! 

Not so Lord Wanderton. For one moment 
he hesitated, and then, moved by one last 
impulse of human feeling in defiance of the 
fell frenzy that was fast overpowering him, 
he bent over tbe fallen lad, and strove to 
raise him. But even the slim boy's light 
frame was too much for his enfeebled 
strength, and he sank heavily to the earth 
with his helpless burden. 

Just then Sir Francis came tearing up, 
with & gourd full of water. 

With the first draught from the river the 
father had regained his senses; and, fiiled 
with bitter repentance for his cruel desertion 
of his only son, he had flown back to repair 
the fault, in an agony of terror lest he should, 
after all, have come too late. 

The boy's dim eyes brightened as he saw 


Fred Etchfyll 


Headlong they plunged down the : 


the brimming gourd; but that draught was 
never to reach his lips. At sight of water so 
close to him, the Earl's marveilous self-com- 
mand fairly gave way at last; and, with the 
growl of a wild beast, he tore the gourd from 
the fainting boy, and drained it to the last 
drop! 

Without a word, the artist turned and ran 
down to the river again, and hurried back 
with a fresh supply of water. 

As Fred drank, his father looked round 
and saw Wunderton lying on the earth with 
his face hidden in his hands, and his whole 
frame shaken with convulsive sobs. The 
dreadful reaction had set in. and the strong 
man was weeping like a child. 

“Never mind, old fellow," said Etchfyll 
kindly, as he laid his hand on his comrade’s 
shoulder; “no one is responsible for what is 
done in a fit of delirium, you know. I was 
just as bad myself, for I passed my own son 
as he lay helpless. May God forgive us 
both!“ 

* Amen ! " said the peer, as he rose to his 
feet again. 

No more was said on the subject, except 
that as they walked towards the river, leading 
Fred between them, Sir Francis whispered : 

“Tl never again be too hard upon any 
man for a crime done under pressure of thirst 
and hunger." 

„Nor I,” answered the Earl in the same 
tone. 


Hardly had our heroes tethered their horses 
(though the beasts were not likely to stray 
now that they had found grass and water) 
when the accumulated weariness of all those 
terrible days seemed to swoop down upon 
them at once, and in a trice all five were 
sleeping as if they would never wuke again. 
But at length the coolness of evening aroused 
them, and they felt sutliciently revived to 
take some note of their new surroundings, 
which, till then, they had hardly noticed at 


. all. 


Beyond the river, the plain (which waa 
not an unbrcken flat, but what Americans 
call *a rolling prairie ") stretched far away 
to the south, bounded at length by the dim 
outline of & range of high mountains. Both 
banks were fringed with thick clumps of under- 
growth, alternating with patches of coarse 
rank grass, which was not green, but crimson, 
grimly suggestive of being dyed with fresh 
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blood.* The stream itself was of a curious 
orange tint, and flowed over stones as yellow 
as gold. 

“Are those things really gold, 
Harry?“ asked Dick eagerly. 

* No," said the Earl, “they're only 
coloured with a deposit of iron. This must 
be the *Yellow River,’ of which that old 
Jesuit spoke; and no doubt it flows into 
that ‘Yellow Lake" that he mentions. 
We're beginning to burn, as we used to say 
at *hide-the-handkerehief, when I was a 
child.“ 

“And what next?” asked Sir Francis, 
who was now quite himself again. 

* We will rest here to-night and to-morrow 
(for these boys of ours are hardly up to another 
forced march yet), and then head westward 
along this river." 

„I'm game!” cried the artist, “for, if this 
last job didn't finish us, I don't think we 
need be afraid of anything else that we're 
likely to meet with. And then?“ 

And then it won't be long. I fancy, before 
we fall in with these Birlas tribesmen whom 
we're seeking; and we can't mistake them 
when we do, for they dress all in black goat- 
skins---in opposition, I suppose, to the white 
sheepskins of these Argoons with whom 
they're at feud.” 

“Aha!” said Etchfyll, “ I begin to under- 
stand; you're going to make friends with 
them on the strength of having fought their 
enemies the Argoons, and taken from them 
these dresses that they wear.“ 

The Earl replied only witha smile. 

Their supper was a light one, for all that 
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? [ found the same blood-red herbage beside the grent 
fre-h-water lake of Central Asia, the * Sea of Aral.” 
— D. K 
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was left of their stores was a small tin of beef. 
extract, which had been useless during their 
passage of the hills, there being no water in 
which to boil it. But now it yielded a plenti- 
ful allowance of good savoury soup, which, 
with the last half-dozen of their Russian 
sookhari (rusks), seemed a perfect feast to 
men fresh from the dreadful experiences of 
the past week. 

Juck Beecheroft had begged for the privi- 
lege of keeping the first watch that night; 
and, as it was nearly dark by this time, he 
mounted guard at once, while the rest lay 
down to sleep aguin. 

It was close upon midnight when the 
Earl awoke with a start and a vague sense 
of something wrong. Where he lay, he 
could see plainly, in the splendid Asiatic 
moonlight, the forms of five horses; but where 
was the sixth ? 

* Jack ! " he called out ; but there was no 
answer. 

In a moment the peer was on his feet, and 
Sir Francis and the boys, aroused by his shout, 
were beside him at once. 

"What's up, old fellow?” cried the 
artist; but the question was answered by his 
first glance around, which showed him that 
Jack and the pack-horse were both missing. 

“This is a bad job, Frank," said the peer, 
who had been keenly examining the tree to 
which the horse had been tied, and the earth 
around it. * Its all clear enough now; 
there are Argoons somewhere near, and this 
Argoon horse of ours has scented them and 
their horses, and he has broken loose and 
gone off to join them, with poor old Jack in 
chase of him. Now, Jack's my foster-brether, 
and the oldest friend I've got; and if he's a 
prisoner among these savages, I'll have him 
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out of that somehow, if I'm cut into chops 
for it!” 

“Same here," replied Etchfyll with equal 
energy. 

"Lead your horses, nnd follow me as 
quietly as you can," said Wanderton ; and 
they did so without a word. 

For more than half an hour did they 
follow, step by step, the tracks of horse and 
man—plain enough in that glorious moon- 
light—which led up the stream in the 
opposite direction from that in which they 
proposed to go, and brought them at length 
to the foot of a low, grassy slope, at right 
angles to the river. 

All at once the Earl stopped short, made a 
warning sign to his comrades, and pointed to 
two men in Tartar dress, who were lying on 
ihe ground, as if asleep, a few paces beyond 
them. 

Noiselessly as shadows, he and Sir 
Francis crept forward—pounced upon the 
sleepers—and then drew back with a startled 
exclamation. The men were not asleep, but 
dead ! 

Of the two victims (both of whom wore the 
Argoon horse-tail in their caps), the one 
seemed to have been shot through the head. 
while the other's skull was literally crushed 
like an eve-shell : and all around them were 
marks of a terrible struggle—trampled earth, 
broken twigs and scattered leaves—-while the 
turi was seamed in every direction with 
deeply dinted tracks both of horses and of 
men. 

Of Jack Beecheroft and the missing pack- 
horse nothing was to be seen; but the next 
moment Dick stumbled over something in 
the longer grass, which, when drawn forth, 
proveu to be Beechcroft’s rifle. That was all. 


— CHR ee ——— —— 


THE STORY 


ye is a remote village clumped 

down amidst the wilds of the Lincoln- 
shire Fens. Its chief characteristics ure its 
tall ghostly poplar-trees and its famous 
Foundation School, endowed at the begin. 
ning of the eighteenth century by a worthy 
London liveryman whose boyhood's days had 
been passed by the reed-fringed mere which 
in those years partly encircled the little 
hamlet of Whorlton. 

Times have greatly changed since then. 
The meres have been drained, and their 
waters diverted into courses locally known 
as dykes or drains. 

Wildfowl, which in former years swarmed 
in profusicn, have rapidly diminished in 
number, and, with the exception of the 
golden and green plover, which still haunt 
the marshes with their sad, piercing cries, 
are in danger of extinction —growing sensibly 
less year after year. 

The drains round Whorlton are famous for 
their fat, luscious eels, and the chief sport of 
the Whorlton boys is fishing for the tinny 
tribe named by naturalists Murcinoidet. 

Most of the boys who attend Whorlton 
School are the sons of Indian officers and 
tea-planters whose professions or occupations 
cause them to reside outside England, and 
many of these parents, possessing only 
limited means, take advantave of the gener- 
ous endowment perpetuated by the defunct 
liveryman. 

Jack Burton, one of the principal charac- 
ters in this sketch, was very fond of fishing, 
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and for hours at a stretch would sit with 
enger gaze, his eyes fixed upon the quill of 
a gaudily painted float, waiting with exem- 
plary patience for the float to bob under 
water. 

It was rumoured that on one occasion he 
had actually landed a brace of minnows and 
a gudgeon, so infinitesimally small that 
Boulton, a Fourth Form boy, in a tone of 
voice meant to be sarcastic, begged Burton 
to have the fish stuffed and placed in the 
school museum as a specimen of the 
lilliputian growth to which some fishes are 
addicted. 

Boulton could fish, and his speciality was 
eels. Old Mary, the school cook, had served 
up many pounds of the savoury flesh, of 
which she herself was very fond. Conse- 
quently Boulton stood high in the cook’s 
favour, and a boy at school in favour with 
the cook is lucky. 

The summer fishing season had just com- 
menced, although the Whorlton boys 
scorned to observe legal limitations, and a 
group of pupils stood in the playground 
round Boulton, who was making a pro- 
posal. 

One of the Whorlton boys had won a 
scholarship at Cambridge, and Mr. Bruce, 
the head-master, in a moment of elation had 
decreed that a general holiday should take 
place on the following day. The boys in 
consequence were in high spirits, and to 
celebrate the occasion Boulton proposed a 
fishing match, the fellow who made the 
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smallest catch to stand treat with buns and 
ginger-beer, which could be obtained from 
the little shop which served as general store 
plus post-office. í 

"Its like this," said Boulton, and he 
stretched his neck, fully conscious of his 
piseatorial attainments, the water is in 
capital condition—a little muddy, perhaps. 
but all the better for eels.” 

A chorus of dissent arose, and a boy 
named Hawkins spoke: *'*Youll have to 
give us fellows a couple of pounds start, or 
we shan't be in it." 

Boulton's pride was flattered, and with 
a patronising air he said,“ Very well. III 
stand at serntch, and give you a couple of 
pounds weight start." 

“What are we to fish for?" asked Burton 
innocently. 

“Oh, anything," replied Boulton, with a 
laugh. ‘You'll go strong on minnows and 
gudgeons, I expect," at which ill-natured 
remark Jack's face flushed, and he looked 
somewhat silly. 

Then Boulton continued: “I’m going in 
for eels, but, of course, you fellows can fish 
for what you like. I prefer to catch 
weight.“ 

In answer to an interrogation from a 
small boy, Boulton observed, ** Of course you 
can use what bait you like. It's the fisher- 
man who knows what bait to use who always 
scores. Oh, by the way, we'll lump the day 
and night fishing together. Are you agree- 
able?" 


, 


A word of explanation is needed here. 
Night-line fishing was greatly in vogue 
among the Whorlton boys, and the greatest 
catches were invariably made by this mode. 

It was ultimately agreed that the match 
should combine day and night fishing, and 
soon after tea the boys began to pay diligent 
heed to their rods and tackle. 

Mr. Bruce, who himself was a keen fisher- 
man, of course heard about the proposed 
ishing match, and offered half a crown to 
the boy whose fish should scale the heaviest, 
und Boulton felt as sure of that half-crown as 
if it were resting in the bottom of his pocket. 

Another character must now be introduced, 
and that is Mike Maloney, the school facto- 
ium, who, besides being caretaker of the 
school premises, acted the róle of servant 
in ordinary to all the boys of Whorlton 
Foundation. 

li any could dispute the proud title of 
champion angler with Boulton, that person 
was Mike Maloney, who, when in a good 
humour, would ofttimes regale the boys 
with tales of his exploits among the 
salmon in the Shannon River —‘ the best 
av all places in the wide, wide wurld, bhoys — 
an no mistaking the same fact.“ 

Now Jack Burton was growing tired of 
bing called a dufter, and his thoughts flew 
to Mike. Jack's pocket-money had only 
arrived a day or two previously, and he began 
to wonder whether half a crown, judiciously 
wlministered, would place him in possession 
of an angling secret or not. 

Anyhow, there could be no harm done in 
trving the experiment, so, tripping lightly 
lown the steps leading to Mike's sanctum, 
with some trepidation he knocked at the 
door. 

The Irishman, whose vocal organs were of 
the order commonly called * lusty," shouted 
out. Come in, and shut the dhure aisy afther 
von.“ 

Jack obeved, and, opening the door, stepped 
inside. Mike had a hobby, and it was this 


hobby he was riding when Jack entered. 


The Irishman possessed a certain amount of 
-xill as an artist, and was busily engaged in 
touching up a little landscape. He dropped 
his brushes, and stared at the intruder. 
Well, and what can I do for you, sorr ? ” 
interrogated Mike. 

Jack blurted out that he would be glad if 
Mike would give him a few hints about fish- 
ing the kind of bait he should use, and so 
en. Mike, whose vision was keen, caught a 
zimmer of something white shining in the 
bov's hand. 

* Sit down, youngster,” said Mike, handing 
the schoolboy & chair, and Jack obeyed. 

„An' you would like well to catch some 
fish? It'squite an aisy matter, Master Bur- 
ton, quite aisy." The Irishman's face had a 
vencral look on it that invited confidence, so 
Jack detailed to the caretaker everything 
about the proposed fishing match, and ended 
by slipping half a crown into Mike's not un- 
willing fingers. 

" An’ you would like to catch some fish to- 
morrow, sorr? Well, then, you shall. I'll 
sive vou some bait that would fetch the 
biveest fish out av his hole even if he had 
just had a good dinner." 

Saving this, Mike unlocked an old bureau 
which stood in n corner of his room, and tcok 
„it a tin which in its pristine days had evi- 
dently contained coffee. 

" Now, young sorr,” said Maloney solemnly, 
“you will pledge me your word of honour as 
ayintleman that you'll not split on me, if I 
ae you some av this bait? ” 

“Nota word," gasped Jack—a strange un- 
detinable fear beginning to creep over him. 
Already he felt as guilty as à ltye House I'lot 
eon-tr1irator. 

“Tul trust you, then, sorr," and Mike 
handed the tin over to Jack, who looked at it 
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in much the same fashion as he would have 
done at a case of dynamite with a detonator 
attached to it. 

I must not tell my boy readers the name of 
the bait which on the morrow would give 
Jack Burton a lift in the piscatorial world, 
as its use in this country is distinctly illegal, 
and punishable by a heavy fine, but in the 
margin of my manuscript I have confided 
the dread secret to our mutual friend the 
Editor of the B.O.P.” 

„ You'll have the biggest catch to-morrow, 
sorr," said Mike; ‘an’ if there's an eel 
within a mile av Whorlton hell soon be 
buzzing round yer hook, and the next minute 
you'll have him, or my name is not Michael 
Septimus Maloney, a native av the county av 
Limerick—good luck to it. You'll not only 
have the biggest catch, sorr, but you'll hook 
the biggest fish ” ; after which Mike whispered 
a few hints into Jack's ear. Then the two 
conspirators parted. 

The morning of the holiday dawned 
gloriously fine, and soon after breakfast the 
competitors wended their way to the fishing 
ground. 

Too hot and bright," muttered Boulton, 
shaking his head dolefully. There will be 
few eels caught to-day "--nan assertion which 
proved him to be a false prophet. 

Mr. ‘Tanner, one of the junior masters, 
allotted the boys their various stations, 
planting them about twelve yards apart, 
after which the fishing began in earnest. 

Noon came, and us yet Jack Burton was 
the only one who had had a bite, but he 
failed to hook his fish. Doubts as to the 
eflicacy of Mike’s bait began to cross his 
mind, but the idea was soon dispelled, for 
early in the afternoon the cels began to bite 
fast and furiously, and by tea-time Jack's haul 
counted twenty-three in number, none of 
them very large, but weighing more in the 
aggregate than those of all the other fellows 
combined. Jack Burton obviously was not 
the boy who would have to stand treat at the 
tuck-shop. 

Doulton's catch came next to Jack's, but 
his share of spoil was much less than that of 
the minnow and gudgeon fisher, who, as he 
sat at ten, felt something of a hero. There 
was just the faintest danger of Jack Burton 
being atilicted by a mild attack of piscatorial 
“ swelled head." 

Mr. Bruee's prize bad yet to be won. 
Possibly Boulton or some other boy would 
wake up in the morning to find eels of the 
size of congers wriggling on their hooks, 
while Jack Burton's enteh might be a lamprey. 
Who could tell ? 

After tea, Jack had a little conversation 
with Mike, who congratulated the schoolboy 
on his prowess.  * But, sorr," the Irishman 
added, * fish cannot kape off the bait I have 
given you. By the lock of Cashel, I've 
killed a stone av fish wid the same in one 
afternoon. But av course you've not got the 
biggest fish yet - at laste, you're not shure av 
it till the mornin’. Anyhow, you'll get it all 
the same, begorra. You'll win the head- 
master's prize; in fact, you've as good as got 
it already," and Mike broke into a loud 
chuckle. ‘ You'll av course go halves wid 
me?” 

Jack declared that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure, and the compact was sealed. 

At sunset the competitors set their night- 
lines, and, as most novels say, * waited for the 
morning.“ 

Mike Maloney had been an interested 
spectator during the night- line setting, stroll- 
ing behind the competitors, and watching 
with critical eyes their various methods of 
baiting the hooks. 

* Don't spare the bait, sorr," whispered the 
Hibernian as he passed Jack. © If you go in 
for a big fish you must have plenty uv bait, 
80 please don't spare the same.” 
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„All right, Mike, I’ll see to that," re. 
sponded Jack, and he set his line accordingly. 

The boys retained their old stations, and 
that night much speculation was indulged 
in as to who would be the winner of Mr. 
Bruce's prize. 

Some of the fellows began to smell a rat, 
or vowed they had had a whiif of that figura- 
tive animal, which amounts to the same 
thing. Boulton, however, was calm and con- 
filent. His speciality was a night-line, foz 
had he not hooked fish scaling between two 
and three pounds on various occasions? So 
Boulton that night slept the sleep of the 
happy. 

At seven o'clock next morning the com- 
p^titors, under the guidance of Mr. Tanner, 
marched to the scene of the previous day's 
operations, and number one line, belonging 
to a bright-eyed little chap named Douglas, 
was hauled in. Result—a lamprey about six 
inches long.  Manifestly Douglas was out of 
the running. 

Various-sized eels followed. It had evi- 
dently been a grand night for feeding, for at 
the end of nearly every line an eel wripgled. 
At last Mr. Tanner, closely followed by Mike 
Maloney, came to the place where Jack 
Burton had been stationed. The line was 
taut, and Jack's eyes sparkled. There can 
be no getting over the fact that Burton had 
caught a monster, for the eel at the end of 
his line sealed exactly a pound and a half. 

As the fish was withdrawn from the water 
Mike Maloney exclaimed, “ Begorra, but 
there's a moighty misthake, anvhow.” And 
Mr. Tanner turned round, only to see Mike's 
classic features, which had relapsed into an 
expression of funereal solemnity. 

Then came Sam Boulton’s line. As 
Boulton wound the line round his arm a 
huge black head appeared above the water. 
From its appearance, it must have been the 
patriarch of all the eels bred in the slimy 
depths of Whorlton Dyke. 

Little Douglas dropped his lamprey, and, 
giving u voll of terror, rushed towards the 
school; but the other boys stood their 
ground, and waited for developments. They 
had not long to wait, for the eel’s head was fol- 
lowed by a long. thick, sinuous form, of a deep 
colour above and a sickly yellow beneath. 

Sum Boulton had scored, for the fish was 
nearer six feet than five in length. It would 
have been an insult to weigh the creature. 
Ocular demonstration was suflicient, and 
with great pride Boulton carried his prize to 
Whorlton School. 

There was one peculiarity about Boulton’s 
fish not observable in the others, and that 
Was it was dead. However, that was a small 
matter, and the prenner fisherman of Whorl- 
ton School's capture excited considcrabl: 
curiosity among Mr. Bruce and his col 
leagues. 

The head-master, who was a keen naturalist, 
and could reel otf the Latin names of hun 
dreds of aquatic plants and fishes, wa: 
puzzled. Never before had he seen such a 
flat broad head attached to the body of an 
eel. Its colouring, too, was distinct from 
that of any species he had hitherto seen. 
Was he on the eve of a discovery? An 
article on the fish, accompanied by a photo- 
graph, would easily find a place in the 
columns of the“ Angling Chronicle " or other 
kindred paper. 

By Mr. Bruce's directions the hig eel was 
suspended from a nail in the wall of an out- 
house until noon, when the worthy head- 
master would have ample leisure in which to 
examine the extraordinary creature more 
minutely. 

However, Mr. Bruce handed over the 
promised half-crown to Boulton, much to 
Jack Burton's disgust. 

When noon arrived Mr; Bruce and his 
assistunts-adJouricd to tlie outhouse. The 
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head-master's eyesight was not so good as in 
former years, so that in examining Boulton's 
eel he had to place his nose nearer to it 
than was comfortable. 

“Tt is marvellously strange," muttered 
the Doctor, as though speaking to himself, 
* this eel has neither dorsal nor lateral fins, 
and seems to be covered with scales. It 


“A snake, sir— a dunghill snake," 
laughed Mr. Brummel, an assistant who was 
sceptical about a great many matters. 

“A what?” cried Mr. Bruce in astonish- 
ment. 

"A snake, sir," replied Mr. Brummel 
coolly. “And I think if Michael Maloney 


summer I was lucky, or unlucky, enough to 
be working in a logging camp on the west 
-coast of North America; and as there are 
many who like to sit comfortably at home 
and read about the toils and labours of others, 
I will try to describe to you how life in 
camp and the work of the logger appeared to 
me. 

If you look at a map of Canada you will 
notice that, from Vancouver Island, on the 
west coast of British Columbia, far away 
north into the Alaskan waters, there stretches 
a long line of islands, some large, some mere 
rocks jutting out of the sea, but all wooded 
down to the water's edge, wherever a foot- 
hold is to be obtained by hemlock, spruce, 
fir, or indeed almost any member of the 
conifer tribe. 

It was & beautiful July morning when the 
$.5. Comor pulled out from the Union Steam- 
ship Co.'s wharf, Vancouver, bound for the 
various mining and logging camps dotted 
about on the mainland and isiands, and it was 
for one of these island camps, about 150 miles 
up the coast, that I had taken my passage. 
There are several of these boats plying be- 
tween the camps and larger towns, and they 
do a good trade in food and stores and have 
generally a fair amount of passengers. This 
was the first time I had been up the coast, 
and the scenery was far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and certainly far beyond my powers of 
description. 

As we wended our way north between the 
densely wooded islets it appeared as if it 
were some great lake we were crossing, 80 
calm and clear was the water, land-locked 
on all sides by the islands. Just as it 
seemed that our boat must inevitably run 
into some island beach, the man at the helm 
would quickly alter her course and steer into 
a narrow lane of water leading into another 
lagoon. Every now and again we would run 
along within a stone’s throw of the main- 
land and then our view of the Rockies 
would be grand—the long line of snow-clad 
peaks, stretching north and south, clear cut 
against a deep blue sky. 

The boat only called at the camp I was 
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is spoken to about the matter he can tell 
you something about its past history. I know 
a little about his pranks.” 

Mike was sent for, and arrived with a 
ruddy countenance, thus proving the truth 
of the old proverb, * Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all." 

„Well, Maloney, what do you know about 
this?" asked Mr. Bruce, pointing to the 
snake, for such the creature undoubtedly 
was. 

Mike Maloney was an honest man, and 
told the truth. He wanted Burton to win 
the prize, but had mistaken Burton’s line 
for that belonging to Boulton. Early on the 
morning of the match he had killed the 
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bound for on her return journey, so I went a 
good 450 miles instead of the 150, and had 
to spend a night on board. I was unable to 
get a cabin or any place to sleep in below, so 
I spread my blanket^and turned in on deck. 
At night the scenery is as beautiful in its 
own way as in the sunshine. The islands, 
with their dark trees, made black patches on 
the calm water with its shimmering paths of 
moonlight. Every now and again a 20-lb. 
salmon would leap high in the air ; a silvery 
flash for half a second and then an ever- 
widening circle of light on the face of the 
dusky water. 

Next day at four o’clock in the afternoon we 
arrived at the camp, which consisted of a few 
“ shacks,” or one-storeyed houses, clustered 
together on the shore of a little bay. On 
the right a small stream, rushing and bub- 
bling from the hills, emptied its waters into 
the sea; while on the left a ** chute," made of 
small logs, so laid as to form a channel for 
the larger ones on their downward journey, 
showed out clear against the dark trees, a 
thin white line wending its way up from the 
bay far into the hills. 

The landing-place was a float — i.e. a 
raft of logs, chained securely together and 
anchored to the bottom, and it is on to this 
wooden island that all the passengers and 
freight are hustled. Any livestock, such as 
horses and cattle, being dumped over the 
side, are left to get to the shore in the best 
way they can. Barrels containing tar, oil, 
etc., or any flotable substance, are also treated 
in this manner; but other freight and pas- 
sengers, unless they fancy a swim, are trans- 
ported to the shore by means of small boats. 
All camps are provided with at least one 
boat, some of these being indeed mere sieves 
and only just able to perform the required 
journey without capsizi ag. No doubt the 
continual beaching on a shore covered with 
sharp stones and rocks, is very disastrous to 
their thin plank bottoms; but this state of 
leak is not always the case at all camps, 
though it certainly is in a good few. 

This time I was the only living being put 
down, and had to await the arrival of the 
boat (a very fair one), standing amidst a pile 
of sacks, dead meat, and hay. As it is a 
Saturday and too late to go to work, and as 
all work is suspended on Sunday, I will take 
the opportunity of describing the camp, the 
men, the daily routine, and what they do 
when off work. 

The buildings, as I before said, were 
clustered together on the seashore between 
the chute and the creek, and included a 
cook-house, which served in the daytime as 
kitchen and dining-room for thirty men, and 
at night as a sleeping apartment for the cook ; 


a bunk-house, as the men’s sleeping-room dg b 


snake in a hovel, and with the help of a few 
simple colours and quick-drying varnish had 
changed the striped skin of the snake into 
the semblance of an eel. The matter of bait 
he never mentioned. 

Mike was forgiven for his share in the 
business, and Boulton, who was permitted to 
retain the half-crown, behaved liberally to 
his schoolfellows, for, instead of little Douglas 
having to stand treat at the tuck-shop, it was 
the head-master’s money that provided an 
extra feed for a dozen boys hailing from 
Whorlton School. Jack Burton’s fame as a 
fisher lasted only one day, for in all his 
fishing excursions afterwards he invariably 
came home empty-handed. 
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named, having bunks ranged one above the 
other all round, something like the cabin of 
a ship on a big scale; and a stable—in this 
case to hold about ten horses, and having a 
small blacksmith's forge joined to it at the 
back. 

All these shacks are built of rough-sawn, 
unplaned lumber, the roofs being covered 
with home-made “ shakes.” These last are 
very like the familiar blue slates of this 
country, the only difference being that, instead 
of split slate, split cedar- wood is used. Cedar- 
trees grow plentifully in most of these islands, 
and the wood is very easily and quickly split 
into shakes when the axe is in the hands of a 
good workman, and these wooden slates, so 
to speak, answer the required purpose ad. 
mirably. All loggers, as the workmen in the 
camps are called, carry their own blankets 
with them, and, with the addition of a little 
hay from the stable, a very comfortable bed 
may be fixed up in the bunk-house. 

The daily routine of the logger is very 
much like that of any other working man. 
At a quarter to six the cook rings a bell, or 
rather beats a tattoo on an old biscuit-tin, as 
a signal for the men to get up. Then there 
is a general rush with soap and towels to the 
creek. After breakfast, a good substantial 
meal,as are all meals in a logging camp, 
work commences at seven, and, excepting an 
hour at noon for dinner, remains steady 
until five, time to knock off. Dinner was 
brought out to us in the woods, as the time 
allowed was not sufficient to walk the mile and 
a-half intocamp and back again. After work 
comes supper, and then various games until 
bedtime—about ten o’clock. 

The favourite pastime among loggers is a 
game called “ horseshoes’’; this is merely 
quoits played with cast-off horseshoes ; hence 
its name. Some of the young sparks of the 
camp get wonderfully expert at throwing 
these unwieldy missiles, and they may be 
seen any summer evening playing matches, 
the spectators all cheering on their respective 
men as lustily as football enthusiasts at an 
International match in thiscountry. Bathing, 
too, is indulged in when the water is warm 
enough ; but I am sorry to say that this is 
not often, owing, no doubt, to the number of 
glaciers all along the coast, which naturally 
keep the water down to a pretty low tempera- 
ture. Cards are unhappily a great attraction 
in most camps, and money is lost far easier 
than it is made, especially when some green- 
horn tries to unravel the mysteries of poker, 
or “ bluff," as it is rightly called. Loggers, 
as a general rule, are not such a bad lot as 
people think. Keep the whisky away from 
them, and do not rub them up the wrong 

make very agreeable com- 
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few bottles of fire-wate arrive in camp, just 
you go by the next boat and it will save you 
a lot of trouble and time too. Every green- 
horn who comes into a camp for the first 
timeis sure to get a good share of chaff hurled 
at him, and rough chaff too; but if he takes 
it well, and especially if he possesses a little 
ready wit, they will soon discover it and leave 
him alone. 

Now I will take you into the bush —*' far 
awav amid the forests, miles away among 
the mountains - and try to give you an idea 
of the logger at work; how he cuts down 
the giant trees and transports them through 
miles of bush to the sea. Truly, a work of 
destruction. 

Far into the hills, through a mile and a- 
half of bush, the “ skid-road " winds. From 
the sea-shore the first half-mile is a deep 
chute, built of logs let into the ground so as 
to ferm a channel, down which the felled 
trees come thundering to the sea. Then the 
road becomes more level; now on a trestle- 
bridge crossing some mountain torrent ; then 
again through a cutting in the sand and 
rock; but always up! up! up! away from 
the shore, into the very heart of the island. 
We notice that the road is crossed every 
three or four yards by a log of &bout one 
foot diameter, let into the ground. These 
are the skids on which the logs run, the 
centre of each skid being slightly scooped 
out to prevent the logs from running otf the 
road. 

We will pass up this road until we come 
to the donkey-engine, standing a little to one 
side, ready, with its huge coils of wire rope, 
to draw the logs up to the skid-road from 
the spot where they are felled, and if we 
have not passed on our way up a team of 
horses going down with a “ fall " or batch of 
lors to the sea, we shall most probably notice 
them standing near at hand waiting for the 
next fall to be ready to go down. 

Now, leaving the road, we will penetrate 
to where the “fallers” are at work, right 
into the bush, & couple of hundred yards 
from the “ donkey." 

The head faller is a very big wig in a 
logging camp, and earns his 83.75 a day 
(equivalent to 15s. 71d. in our money). We 
find two fallers just about to cut down a 
giant cedar. These cedar, hemlock, spruce, 
fir, etc., grow to a great height, and often 
measure 8 or 9 ft. through at the base; but 
the majority of logs taken out in this par- 
ticular camp did not measure anything like 
this, 3 to 4 ft. being a good average, with an 
occasional 6 or 7-footer. 

First, the head faller chooses & good 
lie for the log when it comes thundering 
down. His object is to find a place where 
there are no stumps or fallen trees encumber- 
ing the path, as one small stump in the 
right, or rather wrong, place would split the 
falling log in two and render it useless, and 
so waste thousands of feet of lumber. 

One foot of lumber is a board 12 x 12x 1 in., 
and in a tree 5 ft. through and 100 ft. 
high, there are a great many possibilities ns 
regards 19.in. boards. Having selected the 
direction, the two fallers proceed to put up 
the stage. This is not exactly an Albert 
Hall stage. but just two stout pieces of 
timber 4x 2 in. thick and about 5 ft. long, 
with pointed ends. Two nicks are chopped 
out in the bark about six feet from the 
ground and at right angles to tlie direction in 
which the tree is to fall, and the stages, 
point first, are driven well into these nicks. 
On these stages the fallers take their stand, 
one on each side of the tree, and chop out 
the bark in a V shape on the side the tree is 
to fall, so as to give a fair start for the saw. 
Then the 7 ft. cross-cut saw comes into 
action, euch man holding the handle at his 
end, slightly inclining it upwards towards 
the centre of the tree, and drawing it back- 
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wards and forwards with little apparent exer- 
tion. The grating sound thus produced can 
be heard at a great distance through the 
stillness of the woods; and if a falier sits 
long to smoke his pipe, everyone knows it, 
the familiar sound being conspicuous by its 
absence. If you watch two “fallers” saw- 
ing, the work looks mere child's play, the 
saw seeming to run by itself; but just try it 
and you will learn, as I did. 

While we have been talking they have sawn 
half throngh their tree, and now, having 
arranged the staging to suit the position and 
chopped out the bark, this time on the oppo- 
site side of the tree, they set the saw to work 
again on its errand of destruction. 

They enter this time a very few inches 
higher up from the ground and also saw the 
merest shade upward towards the centre of 
the tree. Now the saw is nearly through and 
the critical time comes. The top may be 
seen describing circles in the air and looking 
very much like a man who has taken a drop 
too much and finds it hard to keep in an up- 
right position. Tree falling below," ery the 
two fallers at the top of their not small voices, 
to warn any person who is foolish enough to 
be near. Two or three blows of the axe as 
the gap widens, and then woe to any sniall 
or dead tree lying in the path of the falling 
giant. The noise as the log strikes the 
ground is tremendous, like thunder echoing 
round the hills and through the forest, and 
no doubt strikes fear into the wooden hearts 
of all the trees in the vicinity. When all the 
trees in this neighbourhood required for logs 
have been laid low and itis safe to approach, 
two men come and saw the tops off the trees 
at the required length, also lopping off the 
branches. This process is called bucking ” ; 
a cross-cut saw being used for the large 
branches and for taking otf the tops. while 
for the smaller branches they use an axe. 

Now it is the“ barkers`” turn. These men 
carry an axe and a small crowbar, with which 
they strip off the bark wherever they are able 
to get at it; the side resting on the ground 
being, of course, out of reach and left with 
the bark on. Also they “ snipe ” or level the 
end of each log, so as to lessen the chance of 
it catching a skid when travelling over the 
road. In some camps the barkers carry 
a small hatchet, but I think the ordinary 
double-skeened (or headed) felling axe is the 
implement preferred by most. 

When the logs are ready, lying naked amidst 
& pile of bark, it is time for the donkey-engine 
to show us what he can do. 

The man whose duty it is to drive the“ line- 
horse hitches him on to the hook at the end 
of the wire rope and drives him by the 
straightest path to where the logs are lying; 
the donkey paving out the rope all the time. 
A horse is used for this purpose, as it would 
require a great many men to pull the rope any 
distance, its weight alone being quite a con- 
sideration. Here the *''hook.tender," the 
man who practically has the command of 
this department in logging—1i.e. the drawing 
out of the logs — drives the hook deep into the 
end of a log and, having mounted on it him- 
self, gives the signal to advance. Meanwhile 
the line-horse man, having sent his horse 
into the bush well out of danger, mounts a 
convenient stump in full view of both the 
hook-tender and donkey-engineer, so as 
to convey the signals from the former to 
the latter. This signalling is in primitive 


 semaphore style; the only messages neces- 


sary being fast, slow, or stop. Should the 
path be fairly straight and clear ahead, the 
donkey pulls away and soon hes the log 
safe on the skid-road, the hook-tender exe- 
cuting an impromptu war dance on this 
moving platform all the while; but should a 
stump or tree happer to bleek the road, the 
hook-tender's work is more intricate. He is 
always provided with one or two pulley-blocks, 
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made so as to enable him to pass the rope 
over the wheel without unhooking it from the 
log, and furnished with two strong hooks, by 
which he can clamp the block on to any stump 
or tree he desires. Having fixed one of these 
blocks on to a stump at the side of the log, he 
passes the rope over the wheel, thus altering 
the direction the log will travel. By tbis 
means the log can be pulled laterally or even 
backwards if necessary. Of course the hook- 
tender does not “ride” the log all the time. 
but stands on the ground to one side while 
negotiating any very bad place; mounting 
again, however, as soon as there is a chance 
of plain sailing ahead. It is wonderful to see 
how quickly and with what judgment a good 
hook-tender will have his logs safe on to 
the skid-road out of the most hopeless places 
on earth. 

As we are about to travel down to the sea 
with a fall of logs all the way along the 
skid-road, I may as well take the opportunity 
of telling you in what manner these most im- 
portant thoroughfares are made. 

This is the work of the “ skid-road " men, 
and hard work too. First they go ahead and 
act as pioneers to the whole gang, clearing & 
road through the bush 15 or 20 ft. wide in 
any direction the boss may choose. This is 
called * swamping out " the road, and, to use 
plain English, is merely cutting down all 
trees, large or small, growing in the path, and 
throwing them to one side. Then the stumps 
have to be got rid of. Having dug all round 
a stump to the depth of three or four feet with 
a shovel, you take an axe and cut through all 
roots get-at-able, and if it is not too large 
pull it out bodily with a team of horses or 
with aid from the donkey. The very big 
stumps are managed in rather a different 
fashion. Having dug or tunnelled a small 
hole as near under the middle of the stump 
as possible and placed a stick of dynamite in 
it, you attach one end of the fuse to the 
dynamite and leave the other sticking out of 
the hole, then, filling in the earth and stamp- 
ing it well down, light the end of the fuse and 
run to a safe distance to nwait developments. 
There is a big bang. a shower of earth and 
stones, and, if the shot has been well placed, 
a big hole where the stump lately stood; the 
victim itself lying overturned ten or twelve 
yards away. 

When the road has been cleared of all roots 
and stumps it has to be levelled. This is 
done in the ordinary way, with picks and 
shovels. Then the skids have to be put in 
position. These are logs about 10 ft. long by 
1 ft. diameter; suitable trees being felled as 
near as possible to the road «nd cut into the 
required lengths. Any trees of the right size 
which are growing in the way when the road 
is swamped out are left and utilised as 
skids. ‘Trenches are then dug across the 
road, 12 in. wide and about 10 deep, 10 ft. 
or so apart. The logs are placed in these 
trenches and well stamped down; the centre 
of each log, or skid as it now is, being hollowed 
slightly out to make a firm way for the loge 
to travel on. Bridges are sometimes neces- 
sary, and these are made inthe usual way, of 
timber felled on the spot. 

Now we will follow the logs on their last 
journey down to the sea. 

The teamster hitches his team of eight 
horses on to the sniped end of a log, by 
means of a hook driven into the upper surface. 
If the logs are not very large, he tixes two or 
three, as the case may be, like the coaches of 
atrain, one behind the other, the couplings 
being made by means of hooks driven into the 
logs and connected by short chains. In front 
of this cavalcade the ** greaser " walks, whose 
duty it is to grease cach skid with a prepara- 
tion of warm pitch and tallow, which concoc- 
tion hie carries in a bucket, applying it with 
& small brush as he walks along. 

A good pull and 7 long one, and the logs are 
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Btarted, running smoothly over the greased 
skids; the ones at the back occasionally 
bumping against those in advance as if to 
hurry them up. About half a mile from the 
sea the skid-road terminates in the chute, as I 
said before. It is one man's work to brush 
and grease thts chute and generally to keep it 
in running order, as, if a log sticks half-way, 
it is a case of jacks and levers to start it 
again, and no small trouble at that. 

When the teumster arrives at the head of 
this chute, he unhitches the team and 
they turn quickly into an open space on the 
left, never once stopping the logs, it being 
quite impossible to do so even if they wished. 
Over goes the log, and now the greaser, 
armed with a smail crowbar, wrenches the 
coupling h.oks off each log as it passes him. 
This is not so easy to do as it is to write 


about, but practice makes perfect, and a 


greaser very seldom misses a coupling. If, 
by any chance, two logs do go over joined 
together, the jarring soon snaps the chain and, 
outside the loss of the hooks, there is little or 
no harm done. Now we have sent our fall 
of logs jumping, sliding, crashing down the 
half-mile of slippery chute, to disturb the 
tranquil waters of the bay beneath ; and the 
greaser is walking back to the engine 
behind the teamster and his team, brushing 
the skids clean of bark and dirt preparatory 
for the next fall. 

Below is the “boom-man,” waiting for 
the logs to arrive in his little domain — which 
is a very4vatery one, by the way. Across the 
mouth of the bay is a line or cordon of 
" boom-sticks "—small logs about 1 ft. 
diameter, chained securely together and float- 
ing on the water. These act as a bar to 
prevent the larger logs being carried out by 
the tide and lost. Sometimes a boom does 
break, and then the logs drift out like sheep 
from the fold and are carried away by 
different currents to be stranded and slowly 
rot on some island shore. In one corner of 
the large boom is a smaller one, half filled 
with logs. It is made in just the same 
manner, only instead of being a mere line it 
is shaped like a sheepfold, the ends being 
pointed like the bows of a ship. Into this 
boom the logs are steered through the open- 
ing. The boom-man stands on the log 
and punts it along with a “ pike-pole" 18 or 
20 ft. long. No small skill is required, not 
only in keeping your balance, but also in fit- 
ting the greatest number of logs into the 
smallest space. When the boom is full 
the opening is closed up with another boom- 
stick, and the logs are thus ready to travel 
hundreds of miles to some saw-mill. A 
young green hand often takes an impromptu 
bath when trying to walk on a log in the 
water, but an old hand is as much at home 
on a 6 in. boom-stick as he is on terra 
Nrma, in spite of the rolling motion a log 
always seems to think necessary when any 
one happens to stand on it. 

À steam-tug now takes the boom in hand 
and tows it down to the nearest saw-mill. 
This is not always as easy a job as one 
would fancy, and is often accompanied by 
the loss of many good logs. If the sea is 
calm and smooth the journey will be accom- 
plished safely; but should the elements take 
it upon themselves to become nasty, the 
fastening chains of the outside boom-sticks 
will have to prove their strength and 
stability in withstanding the bumping and 
jarring of the imprisoned logs. The logs 
being now on their way to the saw-mill are 
out of my province. 

All camps are not run exactly on the 
same principles as the one I have tried to 
describe, but the main features in felling and 
transporting the timber are, with & few 
exceptions, the same. For instance, in one 
or two of the larger camps, railroads have 
taken the place of skid-roads (in the same 
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way as horses have superseded oxen or 
"bulls" in nearly all the camps), and 
locomotives draw down the logs in low trucks 
to the water. Chutes, also, are not found in 
all camps, in many cases the skid-road run- 
ning down to the water’s edge. 

Before concluding I must say a few words 
about these wooded islands of the West. 
Sometimes the shore is composed of a 
shingly beach with many sandy coves and 
little bays, the woods sloping gently up from 
the water inland; but for the most part 
the seislands have a rugged coast.line. with 
practically no shore, the steep clitfs rising 
sheer out of the water, fringed with a growth 
of mighty trees; while far back inland more 
cliffs may be seen towering above the green 
tree-tops, dark brown and often crowned 
with pinnacles of rock like some huge cathe- 
dral. 

The trees here, though huge in girth and 
height, are not quite so enormous as their 


giant relations in California across the 
border; some of these latter measuring no 
less than 60 ft. in circumference and tower. 
ing up to a height of over 300 ft. 

No doubt the climate has a lot to do with 
this stupendous growth in trees. The cold 
rains and snow of Vancouver Island and 
the neighbouring islands not being so 
conducive to growth as the warm balmy 
climate which produces the“ Wellingtonias ” 
and other big trees of the Yellowstone Parl. 
Often one may see trees growing on the fac: 
of a cliff, and, to the casual observer's eve, 
in places springing from crevices absolutely 
devoid cf earth. Salmon are plentifal in 
summer, also cod and ha:but, some of the 
streams providing very „od : trout-fishing. 
Deer are found on many of the islands, and 
on the larger ones and on the mainland 
coogers and bears are plentiful, besides many 
other mammals. 
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TOPIC III.— woop.“ 


in the course of & country-side ramble, we 
perchance observe a tree, does the subject 
of “Wood” ever occur to the student of 
trivial topics ? If by some unaccountable 
freak of the senses he should actually notice 
the existence of a tree, does he for a 


moment consider the immensity of the 
lesson the tree is standing there to teach 
him? The full extent to which he generally 
allows kis ruminations to carry him is 
perhaps that the said tree harbours a rook's 
nest; or if it should be hollow of trunk, like 
& superannuated tooth, it is possibly the 
home of an owl, and he instinctively feels 
for his rook-rifle or catapult ; at all events, 
by no manner of means is he overwhelmed 
by the astounding breadth and value of the 
opportunities for research offered to him by 
that tree. 

All we can hope to attain by this * talk ” 
is to lead, by a mere suggestioa, to a fuller 
and wider reading of a most weighty and 
absorbing “ topic.” 

First, then, let us ask ourselves (in that 
penetrating thoroughness of scholars): on 
the hypothesis of an entire absence of trees, 
where should we be? The flippant and 
ignorant person will be tempted perhaps to 
tind ill-conditioned mirth in answering— 

Probably in the Underground Railway!” 

But this is not the spirit in which we 
approach the subject. Let us leave the 


, 


flippant one to his flippery, and with diligence 
patiently follow the great example of Socrates. 

It is very evident that in the absence of 
trees, we should find ourselves in a woodless 
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world, and the useful and necessary article 
of commerce, a block of wood, being 
unknown, the term ** Blockhead " would be 
meaningless. 


A Pathetic Picture. 


** Diogenes lived in a tub." 
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No such word as “ Blockhead ! " Can we 
imagine such chaos, such a yawning 
emptiness? To see before us a mopheaded, 
weazle-eyed bullet-faced ** mug ” poring over 


Euclid as a ** Funny Man." 


logarithms, and all the other ** ithms," when 
he might be playing cricket, football, or 
fives, and then to be without the means of 
styling him  *Blockhead"! The bare 
suggestion causes a shudder. We will turn 
to a more cheerful consideration of the 
subject. 

It would be a superfluous act of imperti- 
nence to attempt to impart to our readers 
the identity of Diogenes. His individuality 
is too well known to require any words of 
ours to introduce him, nor is it necessary 
for us to detail his selection of a residence ; 
the unvarnished truth remains, that Diogenes 
lived in a tub. 

Now it will be unhesitatingly admitted 
that Diogenes claims our very deepest 
admiration and respect by reason of his 
great qualities, first, as the philosopher, and 
next as the humble-minded Giant of 
Intellectuality content to dwell in a tub ! 

Shall we, then, be far wrong in attributing 
these high attainments to the fact of his 
having lived in a tub? We venture to think 
not; and the inference we are impelled to 
draw is- if there were no wood there could 
be no tub, and without the tub there could 
have been no Diogenes; hence the great 
and lasting benefits conferred on humanity 
by Diogenes are primarily traceable to the 
existence of * Wood." 

While thus assigning to Diogenes so high 
a place among the world's greatest Intellectual 
Phenomena, whose being may be traced, as 
we have seen, to the existence of wood, we 
must not lose sight of humbler things in the 
course of our pursuit after science; and we 
invite our readers to turn their attention to 
the pathetic picture of a lower-school boy 
“kept in“ on a sunny after goon, struggling 
to master the intricacies of Ciesar or the 
lower Mathematics, seated on a stool of 
repentance! We by no means desire to 
misdirect the sympathies of our readers by 
suggesting that the boy’s position may have 
been unmerited; on the contrary, we are 
disposed to consider the “ Stool of Repent- 
ance " to have been the only proper place he 
should have occupied—and that his previous 
lapses of a student's diligence well deserved 
the undesirable and uncomfortable seat on 
which we find him. 

The motive in presenting the sorrowful 
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picture is to lay down clearly the axiom, for 
the benefit of our readers, that, for the sound 
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a Stool of 


corrector is, without doubt, 
Repentance.” 


* No birch—no law and order.” 


After a Stormy Interview with the Headmaster. 


correction of those youths who are disposed 
to laziness and other vices, the necessary 


Now, as Euclid would have said, had this 


been one of his propositions, There is no 


repentance without the *stool of repent- 
ance'; there is no stool ever made without 
wood, and as wood makes the stool, so is it 
the maker of repentance, therefore, * Wood 
is the cause of Repentance.'"  [Q.E.D.) 

In passing, we may remark that Euclid has 
been accused of being a“ Funny Man," and 
that when he put at the conclusion of his 
propositions ** Q.E.D." he really appended 
these letters as an abbreviation for * Queer 
Error Doubtless.” 

To resume. In the treatment of ** Wood "' 
as an essential in the correction of misguided 
youth, we must not omit the mention of the 
“ Birch.” This instrument of persuasion is 
doubtless unknown to the present generation 
of boys— at all events to our readers; but it 
may here be referred to as having in former 
days proved to be a most useful adjunct to 
the insistence of law and order ; and, according 
to our previous method of deduction, we may 
conclude that in the non-existence of “ Wood” 
it would follow there could have been no 


* birch "— thus : No birch, no law and order ; 
therefore law and order are the result of 
“ Wood." 

We are thus once more brought to admire 
the immense power for good imported into 
tho? world’s economy by the presence of 
“wood,” and though on occasions we may 
possibly have had reasons to complain of its 
hardness in the shape of a school form or 
bench after an interview of a stormy nature 
with the headmaster, we must, nevertheless, 
in moments of a quieterframe of mind, admit 
that, even as a school bench, wood " has pro- 
vided us with grateful thoughts when we 
recall the few occasions on which we had 
omitted to prepare first lesson, and our next 
neighbour in form being called on to construe 
we were mercifully left unmolested! We 
were glad then to be allowed to retain our 
seat, nor at that moment did we complain of 
the hardness of our bench, which, indeed, we 
found unspeakably comfortable. 

Our treatment of this subject would be in- 
complete if we omitted to draw the attention 
of our readers to the most important and 
interesting example of all “ woods "— namely, 
that given us by the Willow Tree. 

Intelligent interest and awakened enthu- 
siasm for this topic will, we doubt not, 
be instantly aroused by the mere mention of 
the Cricket Bat, the much-loved offspring of 
the Willow! We confidently, therefore, leave 
the further consideration of the matter to 
our gentle and aspiring readers. T. E. D. 


The Beloved Offspring of the Willow. 


Pur results of last season's International 

Matches from an English point of view 
were extremely disappointing. Against none 
of its rivals did the English fifteen show to 
advantage, the final display against Scot- 
land being particularly unsatisfactory. 

The representatives of the latter country 
in speed, combination, and finesse were 
greatly superior to their rivals, and were 
besides a much younger set of men. In fact, 
a younger International fifteen we do not 
remember, and as nearly all will be available 
again this season the outlook for England 
is not too hopeful. One thing, however, is 
certain, the Rugby Union authorities, who 
have not escaped censure after the recent 
disaster, will spare no effort to put the best 
possible team in the field. The Scotchmen, 
by their victory last March, have now estab- 
lished a lead in the series of matches played 
between them and England. 

In all, there have been twenty-eight 
matches, of which number Scotland have 
won ten, England nine, and nine have 


RUGBY JOTTINGS. 
By AN OLD INTERNATIONAL. 


resulted in draws. In choosing from so 
many players, the great difficulty which con- 
fronts the English selectors is, that just for 
the time being only, let us hope, there is à 
lack of distinctly first-class players. There 
are plenty of good men, but only a few of 
conspieuous excellence, that is, judging by 
the standard of a decade or so ago. We 
have no Rotherhams, Boltons, Stoddarts, 
Wades, or Gurdons nowadays. 

One undoubted reason of Scotland's 
present pre-eminence is that the standard 
of play of their old public schoolmen is in 
advance of that of ours. This fact is 
evidenced by the ascendency Scotch public 
schoolmen have gained at both the Uni- 
versities. For three years in succession 
Scotchmen have captained Cambridge ; last 
year and again this year both Universities 
have Scotch captains, and in the Inter- 
Varsity Match, of the thirty players one- 
third were either Scotch or received their 
football training in Scotland. This record 
is the more remarkable when one bears in 
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mind how few in number are the Scotchmen 
at Oxford and Cambridge compared with 
Englishmen. 

Though Rugby football at our English 
schools is, cn the whole, better arranged and 
looked after than it was thirty years ago, in 
Scotland the schools play more keenly, and 
often more scientifically, than we do. This 
is largely due to the number of Inter-school 
Matches played and to the schools meeting 
first-class clubs, while their opportunities 
for improving their own play by witnessing 
International and other big matches are 
more numerous. 

Now, in England, Inter-school Matches 
are not sufficiently frequent; for example, 
Rugby play two, Wellington one, Marl. 
borough two, and so on. Further, the foreign 
teams met are often of the scratch order, 
the visiting players caring but little whether 
they win or not. All this does not tend to 
raise the form or to polish our school teams. 
Now, comparing tbe two class of matches. 
can we greatly wonder that the Scotchmen 
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later show to more advantage than their 
English contemporaries? It must always be 
borne in mind that to the public-school boys 
of England the world is indebted for the 
formation of the Rugby Union, and therefore 
we are especially jealous that they should 
yield to none in the excellency of their play. 
Honoris causa we append the names and 
schools of those who, in 1871, founded the 
Rugby Union and sat on its first committee: 


ALGERNON RUTTER, Rugby (President). 

R. H. Birkerr, Lancing. 

A.J. ENGLISH, Wellington. 

A. G. GUILLEMARD, Rugby. 

E. C. Houses, Rugby. 

F. LuscoMBE, Tonbridge, 

L. J. Marox, Rugby. 

T.. Rurrer, Rugby. 

F. Stokes, Rugby. 

J. H. Ewart, Guy's Hospital. 

E. H. Aan, private (/fon. Secretary and 
Treasurer ). 


And now a glance at the season's prospects 
may be of interest. Devonport Albion, who 
had such & fine record last season and were 
about the strongest club in England, again 
promise to be strong, though their match 
with the London Welsh was a near thing. 
H. T. Gamlin, the International back, is play- 
ing for them in that position, while E. J. 
Vivyan, who obtained his cap against Wales, 
is on the threequarter line. Bristol have 
started well by defeating Leicester, and their 
neighbours, Gloucester, have n good side. Of 
the Metropolitan clubs, Blackheath appear 
unlikely to be so strong as usual, the chief 
cause being lack of new blood to fill the 
numerous vacancies caused by retirements 
and by players still on service at the front. 
Of the latter, A. F. Todd has returned, and 
his presence in the scrummage will be 
helpful. Skrimshire, one of the most capable 
threequarters of the day, has succeeded to the 
captaincy in succession to P. Tarbutt; the 
latter, however, will assist on occasions. 
Richmond will be strong. Daniell, the old 
International and Cantab forward, who is now 
located at Stanmore, will be a valuable 
accession to their forward ranks, while 
Graham, Reynolds, and Frazer are also all 
there in the same department. Luxmoore 
will not, however, again try his knee and has 
retired. Roberts, the old Mill Hillian, will 
&lso assist if not required by Cambridge 
University. The Old Merchant Taylors, who 
did so well last year, have commenced in ex- 
cellent style. They have a valuable recruit 
in the late school captain, J. E. Raphael, 
though we anticipate his services may be 
needed by Oxford, at which University he is 
now in residence. It is always very gratifying 
to see an old school team doing well, as their 
field for recruits is so limited, and nothing 
forms a better link between past and present 
scholars than an old boys' fifteen, or more 
strengthens esprit de corps for the school 
among both sections. 

The London Scottish, who are naturally 
dependent on the number and quality of their 
countrymen resident in London, we hardly 
expect to be very strong, though they have 
an acquisition in the late Merchiston captain. 

Another old boys’ team, the Marlborough 
Nomads, which, after Blackheath and Rich- 
mond, is one of the oldest in the country, 
having been formed by J. Bourdillon and 
the late F. I. Currey in 1868, promise to 
again hold their own with the best teams. 

The Universities, who never suffer from 
that chronic ailment to which all clubs are 
liable, and which is only too well known to 
football gecretaries, lack of new blood, will 
both be strong. J. E. Crabbie, of Edinburgh 
Academy and Trinity, whose fourth season 
it is in the team, captains the dark blues. 
The magnificent game this gentleman played 
in the last Inter-University Match will be in 
the recollection of all lovers of the game, and 
Oxford are fortunate in having such a 
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well-tried and brilliant player as their 
leader. 

At Cambridge D. R. Bedell-Sivright, of 
Fettes and Trinity, is the new captain, while 
his brother, J. V., fills the office of secretary. 
The captain is & fine forward and has played 
for Scotland on several occasions. Several 
prominent men of last year's fifteen have 
gone down, notably Hind, the sprinter, Camp- 
bell, Daniell, and Fletcher. The following 
members of last season's public-school teams 
are now in residence at the Universities : 


OX FORD. 


V. H. CanTWRIiGHT ) 

F. C. CRUICKSUANK > Rugby. 
A. D. Sroor í 

J. E. RAPHAEL 

C. B. SHAPLAND | Merchant Taylors'. 
C. G. AUSTIN 

R. H. C. Birt 


R. LANCEILkS Wellington. 


G. A. Hork 

H. W. M. PARR Clifton. 

J. C. M. AIRLIE 

D. MACKENZIE } Fettes. 
CAMBRIDGE, 

A. S. W. Done Mill Hill. 

G. S. ODDIE 

C. J. E. PESHALL Haileybury. 

W. A. KEMPE j 

F. M. W DRAPER ) 

T. DENNIS Merchant Taylors’. 

N. B. Dick ) 

T. R. SroNEY IE 

V. A. WALKER } Wellington. 

V.T. B. WEBSTER Clifton 

M. MEGSON Fet sen. 

W. T. CAVE Tonbridge. 


From the County Championship, which 
each year is more keenly contested, Hamp- 
shire will unfortunately be an absentee. The 
present holders, Devonshire, appear to have 
an excellent chance of retaining their 
position. Durham and Midland Counties 
should press them most, as may also Kent, 
whose indefatigable secretary, Mr. G. H. 
Harnett, is always unearthing crack players 
with qualifications to represent his county. 

A valuable addition to the trial matches, 
and one that will greatly help the selectors 
of the English fifteen, has been instituted 
this year. It will be decided on the Saturday 
following the first North and South Match, 
and will be between the Champion County 
and the rest of England. The title of the 
match will ensure its being keenly contested, 
and it will therefore supply a reliable index 
to those who choose the team to meet Wales 
in January. 

few people are aware of the time, trouble, 
and travelling devoted by the gentlemen 
who form the selection committee. Every 
important match in widely separated dis- 
tricts has to be attended and the form of 
the players carefully noted. The multiplicity 
of county matches and the varying form 
shown is bewildering. Hence, by the addition 
of a good trial game, the necessity of attend- 
ing so many out-of-the-way county matches 
will be lessened, and the labours of the 
selectors somewhat reduced. An advantage 
each of the other Unions possesses is that, 
owing to their clubs and players being 
numerically much less than England’s, each 
man's worth is more readily gauged, while their 
clubs, by repeatedly playing against each 
other, give players a thorough knowledge of 
each other's style and capabilities. As a 
result, the combination shown by the Scotch, 
Welsh, or Irish fifteens is far better than 
that of the heterogeneous collection of players 
chosen from all parts of the country to 
represent England. Boys will do well to 
remember that combination is the first great 
factor for success at football. A school 
fifteen with the opportunities they possess for 
practice, should, by superior combination, 
hold their own with physicully much stronger 
club teams. 

The following are the chief fixtures for the 
geason, with dates: 
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Nov. 27. London and 'Varsities v. Rest of 
South, in London. 


Dec. ll. Oxford v. Cambridge, Queen's 
Club. 

Dec. 14. North v. South, Manchester. 

Dec. 21. Champion County (Devon) v. 
Itest, in Devon. 

Jan. 11. England v. Wales, in London. 


Feb. 8. England r. Ireland, Leicester. 

March 1. North v. South, in South. 

March 15. England v. Scotland, Edin- 
burgh. 

In Canada the Rugby game has taken a 
firm footing, though, owing to the exigencies 
of their winter, the football season is a short 
one. The champion club, Ottawa, are 
anxious to come and pay us a visit. Un- 
fortunately, their wish has been notitied too 
late this season to admit of a suitable pro- 
gramme of matches being fixed, as our clubs — 
have to arrange their fixtures some eighteen 
months in advance. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, the Canadians will visit us in season 
1902-3, when an interesting list of fixtures 
could be arranged. Such a visit would do 
good to football at home. We are apt to get 
too much into a groove, as did our cricket 
prior to the advent of the Australian teams. 
Some years ago the writer visited several of 
the Canadian football! grounds, some of which 
are very fine, while the players struck him as 
being keen sportsmen. They are, however, 
considerably handicapped by the shortness 
of their season, which lasts from the middle 
of September to about the end of November. 

The personnel of the Rugby Union’s 
governing body is but slightly altered from 
last year, the chief change being the sub- 
division of the Metropolitan District into 
Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, and London District, 
each of which have a representative on the 
executive. A seat on the committee has also 
been given to Cornwall, though by no means 
justified by the number of clubs in that 
county who are afliliated to the Rugby Union. 
In fact, we should not be surprised to see a 
revision and redistribution of seats ere long, 
based more equitably on the number of 
afliliated clubs each constituency possesses. 
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PING-PONG. 
By Tuomas HAY, M.A. 


ING-PONG, ping-pong ! 
We hammer along, 
And batter the suffering table; 
The dogs and cats 
Declare it's “ rats,” 
Aud raise a perfect Babel. 


Ping-pong, ping-pong ! 

We're far too strong, 

And damage the company present ; 

We scuffle, and tear 

The carpet bare; 

That's good for the muscles, and pleasant 


Ping-pong. ping-pong ! 

It's certainly wrong 

Your innermost thoughts to utter, 

If, wheeling too quick, 

Your arm comes shek, 

Whack bang on tlie cdge of the shutter, 


Piug-pong, ping-pong ! 

You'll go to Hong-Kong, 

Or search from Kio to Candy ; 

No game so well 

You'll find will expel 

The starch from the veriest daudy. 


Ping-pong, ping-pong ! 
Ding-dong, ding-dong ! 

Oh joyfully clamour and clatter 
The horrible bore 

Canit air Lis lore, 

For cveryone'a mad as a hatter. 
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Finishing Touches.—Off to a Christmas Party in the “ Good Old Days." 


(Utlustrated by M. FITZGERALD.) 


PART I. 


Tue rapid transmission of news, informa- being dependent on the concentration of the examples af Melilla show. It was 

tion, and orders haa been an important superior bodies of men at decisive points at certainly greatly developed at the end of the 
factor in the warfare of all nations from the the proper time. eighteenth century by the optica] telegraphs 
earliest times, but in these modern days it has In its first and simplest forms, signalling of a Frenchman, Claude Chappe, which were 
become so much more important that the by means of beacons on high mountains or erected between Paris and Lille in the year 
formation of a Separate corps for this towers extends backwards to the earliest ages, 1 794, but found only a limited extension 
Purpose has been rendered necessary, victory and has survived to the Present time, as outside France, because they Could not cope 


with the competition of electrical telegraphy, 
discovered in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, especially as this had proved 
brilliantly successful in its first military 
trials, in the wars of the English in India, 
of the French in Algeria and Italy, and of the 
Spaniards in Moroeco. Only in the coast 
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Heliograph Signalling by English. 


service, where an important condition, viz. 
stability, exists, has a similar apparatus, the 
semaphore, survived in all countries. 

The erection and management of optical 
telegraph routes after the Chappe system, as 
of electric lines, require more settled condi- 
tions than the operations of war in a hostile 
country are accustomed to offer. To guard and 
secure such lines against interruptions by 
hostile patrols or the inhabitants of the 
country ealls for the exercise of considerable 
energy, as the German Army in the 1870-71 
war, the French in Tonquin, and the English 
in South Africa learned. For this reason 
the English in the Egyptian campaigns 
were obliged to revert to optical signalling, 
solely because they were unable to protect 
the electric lines. 

The English and French have given 
special attention towards perfecting optical 
signalling—the former, indeed, have adopted 
an extraordinary number of methods— 
whilst the French and other Continental 
States have confined themselves chiefly to 
flag and lamp signals. The French and 
Italians, in their possessions outside Europe, 
have erected also permanent heliograph 
stations. Germany has, indeed, for many 

made experiments with signal 
apparatus, partly through the direct inter- 
position of the Emperor; but hitherto the 
German authorities have been more or less 
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opposed to it, apparently because the 
probable theatre of war lies in mid-Europe, 
which is subject to sudden changes of 
weather. Rain and cloudy skies, a dull 
atmosphere, fog and damp limit the extent 
of the operations of the signal apparatus. 
The need of the apparatus is not so 


apparent in Europe as in other lands, 
because a perfect net of telegraphs 
and telephones exist, which can be 
easily worked by 
means of the field 
telegraph. 

After all, it is 
not to be denied 
that optical sig- 
nalling in rela- 
tion to electric * 
telegraphs pos- Ne je 
sesses the in- 
estimable advan- 
tage of greater 
re of greater C 
mobility, and se- 
curity from hos- 
tile attacks, and 
is therefore spe- 
cially suitable for 
service in the 
tropics, Africa, 
and Asia, for 
communication 
between widely separated divisions, and for 
intercourse between land stations and ships. 

It is known that during the Afghan war, 
the English garrison besieged in Kandahar 
maintained communication by means of the 
heliograph, for a distance of tifty miles, with 
the approaching relief force under Lord 
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Roberts ; further, that the electric telegraph 
lines of the English were repeatedly broken, 
and communication between the widely 
extended divisions could only be maintained 
when heliograph stations were erected, which 
had to deliver in a single day up to 1,200 
telegrams. The Zulu war in South Africa 
yielded similar favourable results, where a 
distance of 690 kilometres was furnished 
with 29 heliograph stations, some of which 
were forty miles apart, and in one day not 
less than 3,043 words were forwarded. 

On the other hand, a practical usefulness 
cannot be denied, even in Europe, to signal- 
ling with flags and lamps for sentry and 
outpost duty, and the French and also the 
Russians cultivate this branch of the ser- 
vice, the former especially with the Alpine 
troops. 

The Morse alphabet forms the foundation 
of all systems of optical signalling, as of the 
electric telegraph and almost all telegraph 
systems, as its dots and strokes are re- 
presented either by shorter or longer flashes, 
or by special signs, marks, ete. For certain 
frequently repeated expressions in military 
intercourse there are, besides, special signs. 

The most used instruments are, either for 
day or night service, as required, the helio- 
graph, signal lamps and flags, to which in later 
times have been added electric reflectors and 
fixed balloons. 

The heliograph, which is specially applic- 
able to day service, can also under certain 
favourable conditions be used for service by 
night. It isa mirror erected on a stand, 
which by means of a certain contrivance is 
directed towards an appointed object, the 


French Style. 


next signal station, and the intercepted rays 
of the sun are, under favourable conditions, 
as in the tropics, visible for an extraordina 

distance. By a special mechanism, which 
needs but the slightest turn of the 
mirror, the flash immediately disappears. It 
has been proved by experiments that the 
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heliograph is able to penetrate for shorter eleven miles. After some practice, the flashes Dublin; Philip R. Lapham, c/o Rev. H. A. Lapham 
stances smoke, fog, and dust, and that even follow one another with such rapidity that a 14% Maris Seo: pied Cey uut „em MeCharles, 
by night, when the sky is clear and there is a telegram of twenty words can be transmitted Road UN 


| | 66 Montague Road, Saudringham Road, Dalston, X; 
full moon, it yields results for a distance of in & minute, Henry Richard Howehin, Mount Royal, Bloomfield’ 
(To be continued.) Belfast: Vietor Stanley Mercer, Albany, Western 


Australia ; William Hatch Harding, 15 Heber street, 
Ince, Wigan ; Mary Montgomerie, Beestons’, Vi 
m Ss es Croxs, Heath field, Sussex ; Daniel Oswald Oliver 
Horwood, Village Farm, Hanwell, Banbury, Oxon. ; 
Charles Farebrother Mason, The Sycamores, Louth, 
Lines; H. E. Melvin, Welbeck House, Lewisham Park, 
Lewisham, S.E. : Percy A, Cameron, Railway Station, 
4 Tate's Avenue, Belfast : Harry Harrison, Highfield 
— 2 Road, Surrey Hills, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; 
Guy Rutherford Levesley, 33 Queensborough Terrace, 
Hyde Park, w. 


D'Zilva, 94 Barber Street, Colombo, Ceylon; W. B. 
— de 
Fo iy > : n 2 P í 
HL DI O . , Woy W ov, N. S. W., Australia; Thomas Simpson, 71 
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B. O. P." CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. H. R. writes from Long Melford: 41 Was one 
of the first to take up the idea of correspendence 
between your readers in different countries, and have 
received some most interesting letters from India, 
America, Australia, South Africa, etc," Other readers 
tell us pretty much the same, 
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CLEARING FLESH FROM 
ANIMALS’ SKULLS, ETC. 


A WHITER in the “ Bazaar” remarks: « Perhaps, as 
one who has been Very successful in preparing 
beautitul skeletons of birds and animals, Jou will 
allow me to say à few words on the above, After 
Clearing off the flesh as much as possible, taking care 
not co injure tlie bones wth scratches or cuts, I bury 
them in clean sand where the burial-place ig exposed 
to the elements. After leaving them sufficiently loug 
for the remaining tleshy portions to be decayed, they 
are exhumed, washed in repeated Waters, with alternate 
bleaching in the sun or open air, and then dried ard 
mounted. If the bones are in any way yellow or dis- 
coloured, a little chloride of lime placed in the water 
when they are washed —or, Say, steeped for an hour or 
two at a time — will make matters all right. I have 
had many prepared in this way, from a mouse Or à 
finch to an ostrich or à bullock, and I find that tbe 
results are very good, and much admired by all in- 
terested in such objects. Single specimens might 
easily be prepared by being placed in boxes with the 
lids and bottoms pierced with holes, and buried in any 
garden. It is impossible to fix a time when to dig 
them up again, as much depends on season, tempera- 
ture, and thie nature of the skeleton—ex perience only 
can tell. The skeleton can be examined from time t3 
time, when it will easily be «een whether it is ready for 
its final course of washing or not. The sand should, 
before being used, be ridlded in a fine sieve, so that 
the smaller bones, or teeth, may easily be detected, 
otherwise they are apt to be lost After Cleaning the 
benes, I have them Wired and set up on stands, and 
they are absolutel y permanent,” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. «OUR “Boy's OWN" DRAUGHTS 
(Twenty-Tamp ANNUAL SERIES. ] COLUMN, 


NEw SERIES.— PART III. 


inti ition - Fdelwe es Terrace, Glasgow ; Ethel Tacon, 21 Browns- AVING taken our readers through & pro 
Descriptive Competition í ville Koad, Heaton Moor, Stockport ; Annie Josephine H gressive series of studieg upon draughts 
“A Sandstorm in the Desert.” Cather, 39 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin ; to slight] ter the f 
d Wilfrid James Lewis 59 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford: strategy, We propose to s ghily alter ne torna 
Prize— 10s, 6d. Sophy Emily Poutin, Church House, Yapton, near In which their continuation was originall 
Doris WEBSTER (aged 20), Crosby Ravensworth Noundel, Sussex RON Tode "union EAM, foreshadowed. We Shall so far keep to the 
0 mms Carag a ; ely : 
icarage, Shap, Westmoreland, Harenc Di Aram, Park y isis Bedford : David W, synopsis announced last Febr uary, and pro — 
= Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; Charles Harry Platt. vide a series of studies upon the sclentifie 
CERTIFICATEgR 141 Vincent Rond. Sharrow, Sheffield : 1 Douglas openings. 
" Š : ther, 30 St N Sli lta: Alethe: 3 : ; 
[ Names stand in order of merit.] Back put) Sid Bqnare, Bree Street, Norwich ; But our problem diagrams will be presented, 


1 J. x. RT. T verias d Road, Ovenden, 8, Amritaraj, Rugby Hall, Bangalore; India ; Constance not as illustrative instances with the demora - 
alllax; M. E. M. onaldson, Wellesle Road G. Pilavachi, 47 Rosetta J. A exandri Egypt; i 
Croydon ; Julia Lambirth, 6 Coombe Re On. , ose a, PEY Stration, as heretofore, but as problems 


nd; : 3 
Alexander Hamilton 1. 31 Broad Street, Bridge- R. Hellings, 40 Clarence Square. Cheltenham ; Maud proper. That 15, the solutions will be left. 
W. I.: K. L. rth, Greenfield Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford T Claud for readers to discover for themselves. 


ouse, Waltham Cross ; Archibald J, Allan Wilson, Torr Todman, 5 Argyle Street, Reading; Hugh And if sent in addressed to the Editor- 
126 Sydenham Road, North Croydon : Cherrie Hen- Graham Wheeler, 46 Petteril Street, Carlisle ; Douglas “ Boy’ Own Pa er," 56 Paternoster Row 
rietta Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin, John Davis, 7 Darnton Road, Balham, S. w.; Johu oy 8 pu » 
Ireland ; J. Landels Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirk- Percy Cox, 46 Elm Street, Roath, Cardiff: John Robert London, E. C., before the Appearance of oar 
caldy, N.B. ; Helen Lambirth, 6 Coombe Road, White- Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields ; Henry own solution in the following fortnight > 


: ; ; à 
Gomersall s; John Crawford, Upper Nelson ebenton, Grahamsland Badulla, Ceylon; Harry B. Draughts : column, their names will be 
2 0 Auckland, New Zealand; Harold Maltingly, — Newsam Miss Gale's School, Andover, Hants ; George announced as the correct solvers. 
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Harciette nd 1 NM, mete ae Harold Williamson, Hil View, Chell«ston, near Derby; Not to commence with too difficult a c] 
0 "ow, Holmleigh, ord ; Anthony H, Gilbertson, 1 Upper Gloucester Street, -— ; 
Norman p, Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Line, N. 15 Pendleton, Manchester ; Williain John Leech, 4 Hamil- of problem, we invite all to try their solvira 


agr 
lodg. 37, St. Peteisburg, Russia ; Andrew Connal, 6 tion Street, Donore Avenue, South Circular Road, powers upon the following two, and send Èra 


solutions of either one or both upon a 
halfpenny postcard : 


Problem No. 1. 
BLACK 


n, , h I, / 
z A 7 A YY 7 2 s ^ 
4 7 7 1 . 
pb YY - 72 
AAA 9222 el, mE ZZ 
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WA 


White to move and win. 


We recently observed the foregoing neat 
little win across the board in play. 

The following, rather more difficult, was set 
up or * composed" by a London player, and 
shown to us as unpublished. We give a 
slightly improved version : 


Problem No. 2. 
BLACK 


Y WY.) 


Wl 


2 , 4 
A 


White to move and win. 


8 E 


Tue REFERENCE Boanpn. 


We draw the young player’s attention to 
the method employed for playing, registering, 
or recording solutions and games in the Figure 
Notation. The following diagram represents 
the draughts board numbered for that pur- 


2 22 2 ; 
E , A 7 


o5 Va," 
7 


lt 31 a 32 


Sometimes our problems will be shown 
with Blacks at e bottom. Then, as 
to numbering, the board is reversed. The 
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small numbers are at the bottom also. The 
square you play from is indicated by the left- 
hand figure; that which you play to by the 
right-hand figure. Thus 11-15 means move 
from square 11 to square 15. (See illustrative 
games in previous Draughts columns.) The 
first game on the Scientific Openings will 
be given in due course; also the solutions 
to Problems Nos. 1 and 2. Meanwhile it is 
desired that our draughts-playing readers will 
regard this column as their very own. Send 
in your solutions, queries, and comments ; also 
problems and games for inspection, addressed 
to the Editor, and marked“ Draughts." 


-— o LV L Lom 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 605. 
BY L. 


C. MEDFORD. 


BLACK. | 


"ttp, 


2 
— — 


ZI 


—— 


MI | veces. 


| WHITE | 5+4= 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


The pretty problems in Vols. XXI. and 
XXII. can now be supplemented by the 
following : 

By A. W. Galitzky.—White, K—K 3; Q— 
K 8; Kt—K 2. Black, K K 4; B—K 3. 
In 3 moves. — The Q plays to K , and then 
to Q B 7 or K Kt 7. 

By A. Burmeister.—White, K QR 6; R 
—Q 3; B—QB7; P—-QKt2. Black, Kk 
QR5; Ps—Q Kt 5, K B 4 and K Kt 4. In 
3 moves. — 1, B—B 4, and if P—Kt 5, then 
B B sq., but if P x B, then R—K B 3. 

By G. Heathcote. — White, K—K Kt 8; 
Q—Q Kt 6; B—K R7; Ps—Q R 2 and K 5. 
Black, K--Q 4; P—K 2. In 3 moves.— The 
K moves to B 8, and the four moves of Black, 
K to K 4, to B 5, P to K 3 or 4, are answered 
by Q to Q B 6, K x P, B to Q3, or Q to B 7, 
and the mates follow. 

By E. Palkoska.— White, K—K Kt 5; Q— 
K Kt 7; Rs-QR2and K B5. Black, K 
K 6; PSR 5, Q B4, 5 and K 5. In 3 
moves. 1. Q—Q R 7, P—B 5. 2, Q—K R 7. 
K—Q6. 3, R-B3, mate. A similar mate 
occurs when the K begins to go to Q 6, for 
then 2, R xB P, K—K6; 3, R—B 3. Three 
other mates, similar to one another, follow 
after 1, PtoR6; 2, Qx R P, ch., and 3, Q x 
B P; and after 1, KtoQ6; 2, Rx BP, P— 
K 6; 3, Q—R 7; also after 1, PtoB 5; 2 
KR 7, P- 6; 3. Q—Q R 7. Besides 
these three diagonal mates there are also two 
straight mates with the Q on Q R 3 and 
K R 3. 

The following three-mover by Otto Fusz 
begins with R x B P, and several fine mates 
are the result: White, K—Q B 2; Q—Q R 
8; R—K B 4; Kts—Q 7 and K R 3; Ps— 
QB6andK3. Black, K -K3; B—QKt3; 
Ps—K B 4. I Kt 3 and K R 5 

F. Köhnlein plays the K to K 2 in this 
three-mover: White, K—K B 3; Q—K Kt 
4; Kts—K 8 and K R 6. Black, K K 4; 
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B—Q B 2; Kt—K R sq. ; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 4, 
QB5and Q4. Black can play P— Kt 5, B 
—Q sq., or P— B 6, and there follow, Q—R 
3, Q—Kt 3, or K — Q 3. 

The first move in the foliowing four-mover 
by W. A. Shinkman is not easily understood : 
White, K-K R6; Q-K B3; Kt—Q Kt 8; 

—Q Kt 3, K Kt 2 and 6, and K R3. Black, 
K—K R5; R- K 5; Kt -QR 8; P- K 6.—1, 
P—Q Kt 4, Rx P (or a). 2, Qx P, R- Kt 5. 
3,PxR. (a) Kt—Kt 6. 2, Kt—B 6, Kt—Q 
5. 8, Kt—K 7. White must have the P on 
the Q's side in order to begin with something, 
for if he play 1, Kt -B 6, Ktx P. 2, Kt K 
7, Kt—Q 5, White would not have a piece 
for safe play. 

Solution of No. 604. 1, Q—Kt 7 (the 
threat is 2, Kt—K 5, ch., and 8, Q or P 
mates), K x Kt (or a, b, c. d, e). 2, Kt—Kt 4 
ch., K* P. 3, Kt—Q 3, mate. (a) Kt «B P. 
2,P-Q3,K—K3. 3, Kt—Q 8 (else Q—Q 7), 
mate. (b) Ktx Kt P. 2, Kt- K 5, ch., K 
K 3. 3,Q—Q 7, mate. (c) PX P. 2, Q—Q 
7, ch., Kx Kt. 3,Q Q3, mate. (d) K—B 
5. 2, P—Q 3, ch., K—Kt 4. 3, P—B 4, 
mate. (e) Kt B 8 allows 2, P— Q 3, but B— 
Kt 2 allows only 2, Kt - K 5, ch. 


TO CHEST CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. C. M. (Barbados).— Your diagram of the above 
problem is drawn so nicely that we wish all boys 
would draw so well. We will show your idea in a 
simp'e form with the solution, 
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The late President McKinley, U. S. A 


President Roosevelt, U.S.A. 
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X. (Wolverhampton ).—1. You can hardly do better than read and preserve the pract 
illustrated articles on Pigeon-keeping that appear in our pages. 9. Perhaps 
never follow others in such matters, 

H. JEPFRIES.—Neither the bird nor the 
There are several plovers ; the] 
the plovers’ eggs that are sold 


ical 
; but we 


eggs can be identified from the í 
apwing is the 


lescriptions. 
green plover, 


and is the one that lays 
at the poulterers.' The first egg On your list seems 
to be one of these. 


C. S. C. — Try the “Guide to Government Situations," 
Street, or the * Guide to the Civil Service.” Published by Cassell. 
get them for you, and probably will have others, 

„Guides " in the Public Library, in the iteference department. 

F. W. Lewis and S. G. WORTH, —You will find an arti 
number for May 16, 1896. 


A.B. Cox,—We caunot advise boys 
friends may know little 


published by Stanford, of Cockspur 
Any bookseller will 
Chere is generally one of these 


‘le on building a model yacht tn the 


as to the choice of 


about such matters; bi 
we do as to the special circumstances of each ca 


trustworthy particulars from time to time 
different occupations. 


H. R.—You will probably find the 
94 Holborn, a little west of He. 
to architectural an. 
n the window. 


a profession. Their 
it they must know more than 
se. All we can do is to give 
of the modes ot entrance into 


book you want 
l Lion Street. 
l enzineeriug books, and alw 


on architecture at Batsford's, 


He devotes special nttention 
ays has the new publi« 


SYA, 


7 ^ 
2 
TE 
cations 22 
í Another plan is to go to the free Library of the Patent 
Office in Chancery Lane, and look at the books there, 


A. H. PankkR.— A 
obtained by or 
toyshops, 


FARMER.— Write to “The Chief Clerk, 
Information Office, Broad 


him. He will probably 
or three books. Tt 


he pictures for the mutose 


Ope can be 
lering the 


in at any of the large 
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Emigrants' 15 
vay, Westminster," and ask 
give you the names of two ^ 
iere is no charge, 
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STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By Jonx FINNEMORE, 


Author of * The Red Men of the Dusk,” 
* The Lover Fugitives,” etc, 


(Iitustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XIII.—OUR FLIGHT. 


* made our way, without meeting a 

soul, to the little wood, and found 
José on the watch. The captain was set 
in the saddle at once, where, being an 
excellont horseman, he rode easily and 
comfortably, despite the fact that he had 
but the stump of his leg remaining. 
Up jumped my father, and José stepped 
away along the by-road, leading the 
captain's mule. 

“ My dear Wood," said the captain, as 
the major straightened his back, and drew 
& long breath, “how can I thank you 
and, indeed, all our friends? I never 
dreamed there would be a chance for an 
awkward cripple like me.“ 

Not a word, Vivian, not a word,” said 


the other. Why, you're such a feather- : 
| "T flung myself head first oves the edge." 
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weight that, had young Mr. Ford found it 
impossible to come by the mules, I'd have 
packed you on my back all the way.“ 

He walked beside his friend, and I marched 


at my father's side and told him, in full. 


detail, all that had happened since he set. off 
for Villadiego. 

Perforce, we travelled very slowly, until the 
moon rose, and we looked eagerly for her 
coming. The clear sky slowly brightened in 
the east, and suddenly, as we watched, a black 
plume of firs on a hill before us turned to 
silver, and a white-walled cottage stood out 
as if fashioned in marble. Then the upper 
rim of the shining disc, but little past the full, 
peeped over the dark line of a distant pine- 
wood and steadily climbed until the landscape 
was filled with light. Now we could move, 
so those on foot stepped out at their very 
pest walking pace, and the mules ambled 
easily. 

„Father,“ said I, I understood that the 
French always behaved well to prisoners— 
that is, English prisoners.“ 

* Behave first-class,” he replied. ‘ Our 
property and persons have been scrupulously 
respected. But parole has been refused, and 
that leaves one at liberty to make off if a 
chance occurs. The commandant of the 
convoy is grieved to the heart, but he has 
orders from superior quarters and must obey 
them. It is the fuult of a number of Spanish 
Officers who have given parole, and then 
taken advantage of it to run away. Such a 
thing, to be sure, need not be looked for from 
English, of whatever rank they may be; but 
the orders to keep an eye on prisoners have 
been made general, and those fellows whom 
you saw playing cards were supposed to 
furnish a sentinel to keep us under surveil- 
lance. They'll hear about itin the morning, 
I'll warrant, for the commandant is a peppery 
fellow." 

“Why did they take you prisoner?” I 
asked. 

„Well.“ he laughed, * a squadron of 
Reille’s cavalry swooped down on Villadiego, 
and it was discovered that I was English, and 
I was bagged at once. I fancy they take me 
for a commissary in civilian dress up in front 
to arrange for the feeding of the army. At 
any rate they've kept tight hold of me till 
now. Hallo, what's this? 

À horseman trotted round & bend of the 
path and drew up his horse not a yard from 
che nose of the captain’s mule. Captain 
Vivian drew up also, and the newcomer 
hailed us in Spanish. José replied, but the 
horseman turned his steed and doubtless 
clapped spurs, for his horse leapt forward 
with a furious bound and a wild toss of the 
hend. Open turf lay on one side of the 
path, and he wheeled round us like & hawk, 
and darted with a swift thud of hoofs down 
the path up which we had advanced. 

* I don't like the look of this," said Major 
Wood. 

* Nor did he like the look of your coats, 
gentlemen," said my father. 

“You have hit it, Mr. 
remarked Captain Vivian. 

“There was no chance of stopping the 
fellow either,“ said Major Wood; “ he was off 
like & shot." 

„He was dressed as a Spaniard, and he 
spoke well, but I do not think he had the 
true Spanish ring in his speech," added my 
father; and, to tell the truth, Ido not think 
our acquaintances of the convoy will remain 
in ignorance of our departure so long as we 
could wish." 

„We have a good start, and must do all 
we can to maintain it," said the major, and 
he stepped out faster than ever. 

Are you tired, Jack? "' said my father. 
“What have you been doing all day?“ 

„Fo, sir," I answered, “1 can go all night 


Ford, I fear," 


easily. -I have been driving a pair of mules, . 
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and, as the load was light, I sat on the front 
of the cart." 

* This is a rare good beast,“ he remarked, 
leaning forward to feel its shoulders. ** Jump 
up behind me when you want a rest. It will 
carry the two of us easily." 

But 1 was in fettle, as I said, to travel all 
night, and we pushed on strongly, striking 
north-westwards for a wild, broken stretch of 
country known as La Bureba. For three 
hours we travelled thus, then, upon a sharp 
ridge, a halt was called, and we on foot seated 
ourselves on the grass by the roadside and 
wiped the sweat from our faces. 

„José,“ said my father, “ do you know of 
a good place for taking a rest? 

" Yes, señor,” replied José, two hours’ 
march again, and we pass through a thick 
wood of cork-trees. ‘There we should be 
well hidden, and, besides, there is a farmhouse 


' near the wood where we could buy food.“ 


After ten minutes to get our wind, off we 
went again, and halted no more til we 
reached the edge of the wood. 

* We will now leave the road altogether, 
señor,” said José to my father, and go over 
the open country. Up till now it was im- 
possible, but when we start again from here 
we can soon lose ourselves among the hills.“ 

For two or three hundred yards we moved 
in single file among the close-set trees, then 
came out into the moonlight again. We were 
now at the edge of & deep ravine, along the 
foot of which a brook chattered briskly. 
We went a short distance along the lip of the 
steep descent, and José halted in & tiny dip 
where we could not be spied upon. My father 
and Captain Vivian came down. 

“ Now for your farmhouse, José," said my 
father cheerfully. ‘The major, you, and 


Jack must be simply famished after your 


journey." 

“I will go there, señor, when I have un- 
harnessed the mules,” he replied. 

No, no," suid my father, “we'll see to 
that.” 

„Very well, señor,” rejoined the muleteer, 
“then I will go at once.“ 

*Ill come with you, José," said I, “to 
help you to carry things." 

We started ofi together and went back for 
& short distance along the edge of the ravine, 
when my companion suddenly turned down a 
narrow path running steeply towards the brook. 
At the foot of the descent the brook rushed 
between two great rocks. We stepped across 
from the one to the other and climbed the 
opposite side. A narrow track through the 
trees led back to the road, and the farmhouse 
was & short distance farther. José knew the 
farmer as a warm friend of the Spanish 
cause, and he supplied us, and asked no 
questions, with a big brown loaf, a large 
piece of cheese, and a great pitcher of milk. 
He had no better provisions, and I do not 
think our companions were inclined to 
grumble when we got back with the supplies. 
For my part, no food had ever tasted 
sweeter in my life, and when I had eaten and 
drunk my fill I was asleep in two minutes. 

It seemed to me that my eyelids had 
scarcely met when some one shook my 
shoulder. Time to march, Jack," said a 
well-known voice, and I sat up, and rubbed 
my eyes, and blinked about me. 

The night was gone. The east was pale 
with glimmerings of the dawn, and my com- 
panions were astir. 

Major Wood had a knife in his hand cut- 
ting slices of bread and cheese to serve 
round, and my father lifted the pitcher and 
shook it. 

“ We finished the milk first time of asking, 
Mr. Ford," remarked the major. 

"Ill run and fetch some while vou get 
ready.“ I cried. It will only take me a few 
minutes. I remember the way well" ; and, 


upon the instant, I caught up the vessel and 


hatred off. 1 crossed the ravine, reached 
the road, und ran down to the farmhouse. 
The man himself was up and the pitcher was 
soon refilled. 

" You know where io find it? " I asked as 
he gave it to me, for I had heard the urrange- 
ment made between him and José when we 
came before. He was «4 silent man and only 
nodded, and dropped the silver coin I gavc 
him into his pocket. I started away down 
the road, and was not a sccre of yards from 
the point where I turned among the trees 
when a faint rushing noise came to my ears. 
I was stil! unsuspicious of the nature of the 
sound, when a cloud of shadowy horsemen 
swept round ihe bend before me, their 
horses’ hoofs pounding almost noiselessly 
into the deep, soft sand which covered the 
road from side to side. Chance of escape I 
had none. They barely reined in soon 


enough to avoid running me down. 


* Halt!" roared their leader, and they 
caine to a stand about me. They were 
French dragoons—six men, and an officer. 
The latter covered me with a pistol, and I 
stood perfectly still. ‘The pale light of dawn 
was falling among the trees, and he leaned 
forward and looked into the pitcher. 

“What have you there?” he said, in 
Spanish, 

^ Milk," I replied. 

“ And, pray, where are you carrying milk 
at this time." 

“ To a party encamped near by.“ 

“ Describe them." 

* Two of them wear red coats —“ 

„We have them, we have them,“ inter- 
rupted the officer, “You will lead u: 
towards them?“ 

“Twill,” said I. 

The oflicer gave a command, and à soldier 
disniounted and took me by the collar. 

"Are they in the wood?" asked the 
oflicer. 

“ Beyond the wood," I answered. 

He spoke to his men and the dragoons 
swung themselves out of their saddles. The 
horses were bunched together, and one man 
collected the reins and stood by them. The 
pitcher was taken from me, and the officer 
gripped me by the shoulder and clapped thc 
cold rim of a pistol against my warm neck 
just under my ear. 

“ Lead me straight to them,“ he said, and 
I moved up the path. Five troopers armed 
with sword and pistol followed him. 

The plan I intended to follow had darted 
into my mind before « word had been 
exchanged between myself and the enemy. 
Whence it came I know not. Iam generally 
slow enough in hitting upon an idea, but 
there that was, firm in my mind at a flash. 
My friends must be warned instantly, and I 
would do it under the enemy's nose. 

We went on through the wood and came 
to the edge of the ravine. The path which 
led across was masked on this side by a 
clump of bushes, and I passed it and marched 
on up the wrong edge. We were now 
nearly opposite the dip where my friends lay 
concealed, and I watched it out of the corners 
of my eyes. In the open here, the morning 
light was strong enough for things to be 
plainly seen. Why did not some one put up 
his head to look for me and see me and my 
companions on the other side of the gulf? I 
knew they could get away safely, for José had 
described the bottom as soft and difficult to 
pass except at the stepping-stones. But no, 
not a sign was visible of them. I marched 
on until I was directly opposite our camping 
place. Forty yards lay between us, and I 
collected myself for a shout which would 
rouse them with a jump. The officer turned 
his head to give an order, and I roared at 
the top of my lungs, The French! The 
French!” 

With that, I-ducked, the officer started in 
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surprise, and his pistol cracked in my ear. 
For the instant I knew nothing except that 
the bullet was not through my throat as he 
had intended, and then I hit him with all my 
strength. It was not a fair blow! I must 
almit that. It was below the belt, and his 
breath deserted him with a loud explosion, 
half squeal, half grunt. I wrenched myself 
free, and flung myself head first, like a diver, 
over the edge of the steep descent. Down, 
down F rolled, a volley of pistol-shots rattling 
out of the dragoons’ pistols, but at what aim 
I knew not for the moment. I was out of 
their sight in an instant, lost among the 
shrubs and brushwood which clothed the 
side of the precipitous hill, and when at last 
I rolled into & thick bush and lay, gasping 
and breatbless, I could see nothing but a 
canopy of leaves and branches above me. 

I pulled myself together and found that I 
had escaped with a skinful of bruises, and 
thanked my lucky star it was no worse. I 
bundled to my feet and swung myself down 
by bole and branch wntil I came to the 
bottom. It looked smooth and green, the 
brook trickling through the middle, and I 
sprang forward, only to sink mid-leg deep in 
treacherous ooze. There was no time to 
tarn back or look for a better crossing, and I 
fought my way through the slough. The 
brook washed some of the clinging mud from 
me, and on the farther side it was a little 
harder. Here the hill was set with tiny 
pines growing aslant, and I climbed up from 
tree to tree, as a man ascends a ladder. As I 
went up I heard a voice above me. 

" Jack," it cried, ** how is it with you, my 
lad 2“ 

* Right as can be," I holloaed in reply, 
and I pushed up more briskly than ever, to 
tind my father standing alone at the edge of 
the ravine. I scrambled out and glanced 
round. On the other side the dragoons were 
disappearing through the trees, running back 
towards their horses, and my father's mule 
was picketed a few vards away. 

“Up!up!” he cried, and freed the animal. 
He got into the saddle, I sprang astride 
behind him, and the nimble, powerful beast 
bounded away along a firm grassy path. 

" Where are the rest?“ I asked. 

“I insisted that they should go on." 
replied my father. We had never a scent of 
langer till you let out that shout. When I 
saw you drop over the cliff I sent them on 
and waited for you. You are sure you are 
wil right?” he added, in a tone of concern. 
He twisted himself in his saddle to look at 
Ine. 

“ Why, there's blood running down vour 
neck," he cried. I put my hund up and felt. 
I had noticed nothing in my excitement. 
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* No great damage, sir," I replied. Only 
the tip of my ear gone. A sticking-plaster 
job, at the outside. Hallo, there they 
are!” 

We had come out on a wide heath and now 
saw our companions a good distance ahead, 
José and the major running with a will, and 
the captain turning in his saddle. He 
waved his cap when he saw us, and my 
father signalled in reply and put the mule 
toa gallop. I told my story as we rode. 

“It was the fellow we met who did the 
mischief," remarked my father. 

“Did the French attempt to cross the 
ravine ? ” I asked. 

Not they.“ he replied ; I wish they had. 
They would never have caught you up, and, 
with the bottom as you describe, would 
have stuck helplessly with their heavy boots 
and accoutrements. ” 

„At whom were they firing?“ 

“ Popping at ua, as soon as we jumped up 
to see what was the matter. But their balls 
flew wide." 

“Do you think they can run us down if 
they find the way to turn the ravine? ” 

My father nodded before him. They'll 
have to be quick," said he. or we shall be 
among country where cavalry horses will be 
of little use.“ 

On the farther side of the heath, jagged 
broken hills pushed up against the sky. 
Among them, with & guide like José, we 
could soon laugh at French dragoons. 

We were now running down on our friends 
hand over hand, for they had insisted on 
leaving the better animal with my father to 
favour our escape. 

The captain gave & huzza as we rode up, 
and the others waved their hands. Holding 
on by the saddle, they ran with much less 
fatigue than alone, and were covering the 
ground in gallant style. I slipped off and 
took a grip of & stirrup-leather and began 
to run also. The hills before us were bathed 
in & warm rosy light, and after a while up 
came the sun. 

„Look!“ I cried, “ they are coming.“ 

We brought up the rear, and I ran, half 
the time, with my chin on my shoulder. 

^ Is that so, Jack ?’’ said my father, turning 
in his saddle. 

“ Ay, ay.” 

Half a dozen glittering dots were to be 
seen two miles behind on the edge of the 
heath, the newly risen sun flashing on the 
burnished armour of our pursuers. 

"They are moving pretty fast," remarked 
my father. 

„es, said the major, “ but we must not 
quicken our pace. We should run ourselves 
to a standstill before reaching the hills.“ 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KER, 
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„Where are we heading for, José?“ cricd 
niy father. 

"Look, señor,” replied the muleteer, and 
pointed. Josc's finger was stretched out 
towards a deep, gloomy fissure in a pile of 
craggy rocks, before us. 

* H'm," said my father doubtfully. 

“Half a mile again, senor," panted José 
cheerfully, for he had little breath to spare, 
and snapped finger and thumb above his 
head. 

“ Downhill, and good going," called out my 
father in English, the beasts will carry 
double easily for awhile, and give you runners 
a chance to fetch your breath. Up, up!” 

„Here, major, I cried, ** here's your mount. 
I’ve done least running, and this is the 
stronger animal for your weight.” 

Scarcely un instant was lost in mounting 
the major and José, and away we rattled 
again. The half-mile was soon covered, 
and José looked round in triumph as the 
mules were reined in at the edge of another 
ravine running squarely up and down the 
heath across our course. 

Our dispcsitions for passing it were 
instantly arranged. Major Wood received 
his crippled friend on his back, and my 
father and I took one each of the captain's 
crutches, and propped him up under the 
shoulders, thus distributing his weight among 
ihe three of us. It was a necessary precau- 
tion, for the rude path which slanted down 
one side and climbed the other would have 
been impassable to the major attempting the 
burden alone. 

José went ahead with the mules, the latter 
slipping, sliding, scrambling like cats, climb- 
ing like monkeys, and we followed with 
infinite difficulty and precaution. Down the 
one side and up the other we crept step by 
step, and at last crawled victorious over the 
lip of the farther ascent. At once we looked 
back to see where the French stood. We 
expected to find them close to us, but troop 
hoises are not mules, and the ravine must 
bar pursuit, except on foot, and that we could 
laugh ut. 

No French!“ cried José, who was first 
up. He was right. ‘The heath behind us 
was empty. Horse and man had vanished 
from its bare brown surface. Where could 
they be? 

" What's that? " snapped the major, and 
pointed away to the right. The dragoons 
Hashed into sight again, as they cleared a 
small pine-wood. They were riding furiously 
from us. Seeing them from behind, it was 
plain to make out that one horse carried 
double. A man in & dark pensant dress was 
seated behind one of the troopers. 

( To be continued.) 


Author of © A Bold Climber," “ Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. ete, 


|" a moment no one spoke. It was in 
truth no more than they might have 
expected ; but the stroke was none the less 
eru-hing. for that. Till then, in all the 
pos and sufferings through which they 
bel passed, their band had been still un- 
boken; and this first gap in the circle was a 
biter blow to them all. 

“Poor Jack!" muttered Sir Francis at 
le ih; „ what an end for him!” 

hx. you don't think he’s dead, surely?“ 
cr. ed the Earl. No more dend than you are; 
Where's his body ? ” 


CHAPTER XIII.—A RACE WITH MURDER. 


“Flung into the river, like a dog, I sup- 
pose.“ said the artist sadly. 

Not a bit; they'd never take the trouble 
to drag it down there—they'd just leave it 
here for the birds to eat. — He's alive, just 
as I hoped. You forget that he wore their 
own dress, and had one of their own horses.“ 

“So he had, by the bye," cried Etehfyll. 
" But what of that? They could never take 
him for a Tartar, even at night; he don't 
speak a word of the language, you know." 

“No, but I'll tell you what they would 


take him for—an adopted brother of their 


own tribe, belonging to some other of their 
war-parties; and you muy take my word 
for it, that they'd never kill him till they 
were quite clear on that point. An Argoon 
never kills an Argoon without some very 
strong reason; for these cut-throats, who 
care no more for murdering à man thun for 
crushing a gnat, are wonderfully careful of 
the lives of their own tribe and all who are 
admitted into it—a thing which often hap- 
pens with slaves or captives who have sliown 
themselves good fighters." 
Then he is alive in their camp ? ” 
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“Just so; and not far from us at this 
moment, or Dm much mistaken. Wait a 
minute!“ 

And, so saying, he crept up the slope and 
peered over its crest, and then was heard to 
whisper : 

“Sh! Frank! come here!” 

Sir Francis crept up in his turn, and be. 
held a strange sight. 

A mile or more to the east of them, in a bend 
of the river, could be dimly seen & shadowy 
mass of strange-looking objects, not unlike 
enormous band-boxes; and between these 
glimmered feebly a few glowworm-like spots 
of pale light (which the artist rightly guessed 
to be dying fires), while a snorting and paw- 
ing of restless horses came faintly to their 
ears amid the ghostly silence of midnight. 

„There's their camp, sure enough," said 
he eagerly. 

“And he is somewhere in it—and we'll 
have him out of it before the night's over, or 
we'll know the reason. why!” said the Earl 
grimly. 

“We will!" cried Etchfyll, with equal 
energy. But what are we to do, Harry?“ 

“Nothing yet; we must wait till the 
moon is behind those hills, as it soon will be, 
und then, as soon as it is dark enough——” 

A few more words sufticed to expound his 
plan, to which his friend listened with close 
an: silent attention, replying only by an ap- 
proving nod. 


All was quiet at last in the Argoon camp. 
The restless horses were still, at length; the 
sinking fires burned dimly, as if they 
were dozing off too; the savages themselves 
were sleeping soundly, all but the two 
sentinels, who stood one on each side of the 
camp; and even they were leaning drowsily 
on their long guns, more asleep than awake. 

All of a sudden one of them started broad 
twake, and brought his gun to his shoulder, 
us a footstep neared his post. But, seeing 
only a single man in Argoon dress, he 
lowered his weapon, and said, in & friendly 
tone: 

„Thou art come to relieve me, brother is 
it not so? In truth thou art welcome as the 
stream to the thirsting camel, for I am very 
weary." 

To this friendly greeting the other Tartar 
ungratefully replied with a crushing blow of 
his fist on the speaker’s temple, which the 
best boxer in England might have applauded. 
Down went the desert robber without a cry, 
as if crushed by a falling rock; and ina 
trice the seeming Mongol had gagged and 
bound him, and drawn his eap over his face 
so as to blindfold him completely. 

“That fellow’s safe, anyhow," muttered 
the pretended Argoon ; * and now to find poor 
old Jack." 

And Lord Wanderton went boldly forward 
into the midst of the enemy's camp. 

As he did so, the dying flame of a fire 
larger than the rest, right in the midst of the 
ring of tents, leaped up into a momentary 
blaze, and showed him a group of men out- 
stretched beside it, who seemed to be all 
aslcep save one in the centre, whose head 
kept turning restlessly from side to side, 
us if watching for something that never 
came. 

The moment the Earl caught sight of that 
solitary watcher, he felt sure that this must 
be the man whom he sought. Nor did his 
unerring instinct deceive him; for just then 
the restless head turned full toward him, and 
he knew at a glance the bluff English face of 
his lost follower ! 

Throwing himself on the ground, Wander- 
ton crawled noiselessly along it till he 
reached the group. Then, rising and step- 
ping cautiously over the slumbering cut- 
throats, he bent toward the captive, and 
whispered “ Jack ! ” 
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It was well for honest Jack that, like a 
true Englishman, he was slow in giving vent 
to his feelings; for, had he uttered a cry (as 
many men would have done) under the first 
overwhelming shock of that great surprise, 
all would have been over with them both. 
But ere he could speak or move, the Earl's 
hand was on his mouth. 

“Keep quiet, Jack ! " whispered he. as 
he cut the bonds, which were luckily 
not tight enough to benumb the captive's 
limbs, but only to hold them fast. ‘ Keep 
that sheepskin well about vou, and we'll 
have you out of this in a Jiffy ! " 

And now the last thong was cut ; and now 
Juck rose cautiously to his feet, a free man 
once more ; and now they were ull but clear 
of the slumbering ring by the fire—when, as 
if these strange turns of fortune were never 
to end, one of the burning brands gave a 
sharp snap, and a shower of sparks flow up 
from it, one of which darted right into the 
face of the nearest sleeper ! 

The savage awoke with a start, and, as the 
firelight showed him the fair-faced stranger 
who had been lying bound by the fire, free 
and moving away, he took in the whole 
situation at a glance, and tried to spring up, 
shouting, at the same time, with all his 
might. 

Hardly was the cry uttered, when a smash- 
ing blow of Jack's iron fist felled him like an 
ox; but it was too late—the alarm had been 
given. 

Quick as thought, the Earl seized one 
of the horses tethered near, flung to Jack 
the bridle of a second, and eut loose all the 
rest, while he uttered with the whole might 
of his powerful voice the terrible Cossack 
* Hour-r-ra ! 

Instantly all was confusion. The Argoons, 
startled from sleep by a war-cry that they 
knew too well, thought their camp surprised 
by the Russians, and ran blindly hither and 
thither in the dim light, falling foul of each 
other as enemies. Tents were overturned, 
fires put out, men thrown down and trampled 
on; and the confusion was incrensed tenfold 
by the frightened horses that Wanderton had 
cut loose, which dashed wildly to and fro 
through the camp, overthrowing all whom 
they met. 

Through this chaos Jack and the Earl, 
trusting to their Argoon dress, rode steadily on, 
assailing no one, and keeping as clear of the 
tumult as they could. Already they were on 
the outskirts of the camp, and their escape 
seemed all but certain, when, all at once-—-as 
their ill-luck would have it—poor Jack came 
face to face with one of the very men who 
had captured him! 

Day having already dawned, there was 
light enough to see clearly ; and the Tartar 
knew him in a moment. 

* Here is the dog who slew my brother," 
héwled the suvage, “trying to sneak away ; 
but —— 

That sentence was never finished. The 
Earl's revolver was in his hand, and with its 
heavy butt he dealt the Tartar a blow that 
struck him senseless from his saddle to the 
earth, while the two daring men dashed off 
at full gallop. 

But not unpursued. The Argoon's words 
had been heard and understood by those 
around him, who came dashing helter-skelter 
after the two fliers; and then others, and 
others still, beginning to guess the real 
meaning of this strange tumult in their camp, 
joined in the chase. 

Arrows began to whizz through the air, 
with fatally accurate aim; for it was child's 
play for these born hunters to hit a moving 
mark while themselves moving more swiftly 
still. One shaft quivered in the Earl's 
sheepskin cloak, and another grazed the 
hindquarter of Jack's horse; but luckily the 
pain of this scratch acted as a spur to the 


mettlesome beast, and made it go faster than 
ever. 

In fact, the two horses seized by the 
travellers were two of the best in the whole 
camp; and already the ridge behind which 
their friends lay hid was full in view, when 
the loud bang of a Tartar matchlock was 
heard from behind, and the Earl felt his 
horse start and tremble under him as the 
heavy bullet buried itself with a dull thud in 
the poor beasts flank ! 

“ Frank!” he roared, as he sprang from 
the saddle just in time to escape being 
crushed by the falling beast, * bring up the 
horses, quick!“ 

Jack, seeing what had happened, was about 
to leap down and give his own horse to his 
foster-brother, without a thought of himself. 
But the Earl bade him sit still, and, clutch- 
ing his stirrup, faced round grimly, revolver 
in hand, just as the foremost Argoons came 
dashing up. 

Crack—craek— crack ! Two saddles were 
emptied, and a third man lay struggling be- 
neath his wounded horse; and the Earl, 
holding fast by Jack's stirrup, run like tlie 
wind by his side as he rode off again. At 
the same instant, Sir Francis and the two 
lnds came tearing down the slope, leading 
the two spare horses along with them. 

The fall of their comrades, and the sight 
of this sudden reinforcement, checked the 
Argoons for a moment; and that moment 
turned the scale. As they paused, Wanderton 
leaped on his own horse, caught the bridle of 
the other, and the whole party dashed away 
at full gallop. 

But they were not to escape so easily. 
The Tartars naturally concluded that these 
strangers, who wore their dress and vet 
treated them as foes, must be Russian spies ; 
and those spies, who had dared to enter an 
Argoon camp and shed Argoon blood, must 
never live to tell what they had seen. 

It was now broad daylight, and the fliers’ 
only hope lay in the speed of their horses ; 
and these (as they soon perceived with 
secret dismay) were no match, after the 


terrific strain of the past week, for the 


fresher beasts of their pursuers. Closer and 
closer came the yelling Argoons behind— 
thicker and thicker whizzed the cruel arrows 
and bullets—and this open plain offered no 
cover behind which the hunted men might 
defend themselves as they had done a few 
weeks before. 

All at once, as they came over one of the 
low “swells ° of the prairie, they caught 
sight of another band of horsemen in front 
of them! 

The artist set his teeth in desperation. 
taking them for a fresh band of Argoons 
cutting off their retreat; but the peer’s stern 
face grew radiant, for his keener eve had 
noted that the new-comers were clad in 
black quatskins. 

“The Birlas, thank God!“ he shouted, in 
a voice like a trumpet-blast. “We're safe 
with them, for they are the mortal foes of 
these Argoons who are chasing us.* Chuck 
off those Argoon caps and cloaks of vours, 
boys (but don't throw 'em away. mind), for 
these fellows might mistake «s for enemies, 
and fire at us. Now, ride for your lives! 
We're saved!“ 

Saved, indeed, they were; for, even at that 
distance, the black riders had recognised the 
hated dress of their foes, and, witha yell that 
rent the air, they came down upon the 
pursuing Argoons like & whirlwind. The 
assailants, thus assailed in their turn, would 
gladly have fled; but their spent horses 
gave them no chance of escape, and in less 
than five minutes not à man of them was 
left alive. 


e---— — HE Se Xo s 
* For the oricin of the Birlas and Argoon tribes, sce 
Erskiue's History of the Moguls, vol. i. 
(To be continued.) 
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Ir was in the sergeants’ mess library of a 
1 very distinguished regiment that I heard 
the following yarn. The incident to which it 
refers occurred only a few years ago, and its 
veracity can be vouched for by many soldiers 
now serving with the regiment. 

I had taken with me a letter of introduc- 
tion from an old soldier friend of mine to 
the sergeant-major of this particular regi- 
mental depót, and, having been known for 
many years as a staunch friend of Tommy 
Atkins, not only in the blood-pulsating 
epochs of war, but also in the prosaic times 
of peace, I met with a cordial reception, and 
partook of dinner with the unmarried 
sergeants of the battalion. 

The non-commissioned officers of the 
British army are now a days well cared for, 
and I may say I enjoyed that meal with 
zest. 

One of the sergeants, a fine young fellow 
of about twenty-five, wore on the breast of his 
patrol jacket no less than five ribbons, and 
as | mentally ticked them off his eye caught 
mine. He laughed and observed— 

“We have a fellow in the regiment who 
wears a ribbon for which I would gladly ex- 
change all mine.“ 


A JUNGLE TIGER. 


By WiLLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of ** One of Buller’s Horse," ctc. 


Lou mean the Victoria Cross," I queried. 

' Just so," the sergeant answered. “I have 
not done amiss, but, like every other soldier, 
I very much covet that particular distinc- 
tion." 

"You have the Distinguished Service 
Medal," I observed. In what campaign did 
you win that?“ 

In the last Sudan, at the taking of the 
Atbara Zeriba," the sergeant replied. ‘I did 
nothing particularly noteworthy, only I think 
I was luckier than my fellow soldiers in 
being brought to the notice of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But you will have a chance 
of seeing Sergeant B——., the party I spoke 
about. He is on duty now, but will be relieved 
in half an hour’s time. Perhaps, when you 
have finished, you may Jike to have a look at 
our library, which is one of the best-stocked 
in the army, thanks to the colonel, who is a 
stickler for books." 

Thus began my introduction to the 
sergeants’ mess library. The walls of the 
apartment were hung with beautiful steel 
and copper-plate engravings, the gifts of 
officers who, years before, had served in the 
regiment. The pictures depicted scenes of 
derring-do and stubborn valour, to which the 


regiment is greatly indebted for its glorious 
name. 

One picture greatly interested me. It 
represented the scene where the Royal High- 
landers, at Quatre Bras, with bulldog courage 
and tenacity, repelled the fierce rushes of the 
French, and held for many hours with the 
bayonet only a seemingly hopeless position. 

The picture had an especial interest for 
me, because in that stubborn fight my grand- 
father died, alongside of Colonel John 
Cameron of Fassifern. 

As I stood gazing at the presentment of 
feather-plumed bonnets and the glittering 
hedge of steel surrounding them, I became 
cognisant of a presence behind me. 

Turning round, I saw a quiet-looking young 
fellow wearing the chevrons of a colour- 
sergeant. <A little above the medium height, 
he was a magnificently built specimen of 
humanity. Square-shouldered and lean. 
flanked, he came much nearer my ideal of 
Apollo than any human being I had hitherto 
set eyes on. 

He was the first to speak. I beg pardon," 
he said, “ but I understand you have asked 
to see me. My name is Sergeant B——-.”’ 

The broad strip of crimson ribbon bearing 
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precedence on the breast of his tunic led 
me to believe that he was the V.C. man I 
had heard discussed at dinner, and I at once 
begged the privilege of shaking hands with 
him. 

"Certainly," he said with a pleasant 
smile. “Although I have not had the 
pleasure of meeting you before, I have some 
knowledge of you. You are the gentleman 
who wrote the little book of sketches that 
circulated among our camps on the Atbara 
and at Omdurman." 

I pleaded guilty to the soft impeachment. 
Two or three years previously I had had 
the audacity to write and publish a little 
paper-back containing sundry vagabondish 
sketches, and, through the instrumentality 
of a certain officer, several hundred copies of 
the little book were despatched to the Sudan 
at the beginning of the campaign. 

" have a few entomological specimens I 
brought from India. Possibly you would 
like to have a look at them?” asked my 
newly acquired friend. 

Entomology, from the time I first used to 
chase the little blue butterflies so plentiful 
among the heather on the fells, has always 
had a strange fascination for me, and with 
pleasure I followed the sergeant to a book. 
case which stood in a corner of the room, 
where his collection of mothe and butterflies 
was contained. 

I was surprised at the number and variety 
of insects displayed. All of them were 
specimens from Hindostan, and members 
of the lepidoptera tribe do exist in India— 
glowing with all the colours of the rainbow, 
and ofttimes a good English foot in width 
from tip to tip of wings. 

„That collection took me five years to 
get together," snid the sergeant; ‘and I've 
roamed more about the jungle than most 
tiger-hunters. You see that big chap there," 
pointing to an immense butterfly splashed 
with sulphur yellow and  mottled with 
velvety brown spots. Well, that piece of 
tissue-paper nearly cost me the number of my 
Iness. 

“One poor fellow—he was a lance- 
corporal in my company—keener on sport 
than the best shikari I have ever come 
across, although he was only a poor Scottish 
lad fresh from the plough-tail when he 
enlisted, took his final discharge from the 
army that same afternoon.” 

^ Killed by a tiger?“ I queried. 

“Yes; killed while attempting to rescue 
me from a dangerous position," answered 
the sergeant grimly. “And he was by far 
the better fellow too. He was my batman 
during the Chitral show. I would have 
given all I possessed rather than the affair 
should have happened. The lad enlisted 
when work was slack on the farm, but from 
the time of his enlistment to his death he 
sent home three-fourths of his pay regularly 
to his mother—poor old lady—and that 
kept her off the rates of the Highland parish 
where she lived.“ 

I was hoping to have heard the story of 
how he won the guerdon of honour, but had 
to be content with & tiger yarn sketched 
straight from life by one of the principal 
actors in the drama. 

Before commencing his story I made bold 
to ask the V.C. man to accept an Indian 
cheroot, but, to my great surprise, the 
proffered cigar was declined. 

Most soldiers are addicted to the habit of 
smoking, but this young fellow, who had gone 
through several hard campaigns, had never 
indulged in the practice, and was a total 
übstainer from drink to boot—an admirable 
quality in & soldier, who has more tempta- 
tions to contend against than a civilian. 

After seating ourselves in a couple of easy 
chairs, the sergeant began his yarn. 

Our regiment at the time of the adventure 
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was stationed at Burdwan, an out-of-the-way 
place in the Bengal Presidency. We had 
just gone through the Chitral Campaign, 
where we had a somewhat stiftish time, and 
were glad to get to a quiet station. The 
country round Burdwan is covered with 
jungle. and tigers are fairly plentiful. 

"One afternoon a native—a_ punkah- 
wallah, I think he was—came into the 
sergeants’ compound exclaiming, * Bagh hai, 
sahibs’ (There is a tiger, sirs ). pointing with 
his index-finger to a paddy (rice) field that 
stretched away to the edge of the jungle. 
The native went on to say that a labourer 
who had been working in the paddy-tield 
had been carried off by a man-eating tiger. 

* Now, & lot of nonsense is often talked 
with respect to these man-eaters. Generally 
they are old, lean, mangy beasts, without 
a tooth in their heads, cunning brutes 
that steal unawares upon helpless old men, 
women, and children, but having suffi- 
cient sense to avoid attacking an armed 
man. 

"Of course there was naturally some 
excitement among us non-commissioned 
officers, and the first thing I did was to go 
to my captain's quarters and acquaint him 
with the fact. Captain Featherstone— poor 
fellow, he died soon afterwards of cholera at 
Secunderabad in the Nizam’s territory—was 
the keenest sportsman in the battalion, and 
had made a name for himself as a shikari 
which many of his fellow-oflicers envied. 
More than once he had been terribly mauled 
by tigers, but the sporting instinct was very 
strongly developed in him. 

“After hearing what I had to say, the 
captain stepped across to a rack in a corner 
of his bungalow and took down a 16-bore 
rifle and crammed some ammunition into 
his jacket pocket. 

"Captain Featherstone, whose colour- 
sergeant I then was, had made me a present 
of a very handsome 12-bore rifle a couple of 
months previously, and I made bold to ask if 
I might accompany him. 

“ «Certainly, colour-sergeant,’ he said. Get 
your rifle, and you might as well ask Lance- 
Corporal Mackie to go with us as well. He 
can have my spare rifle.’ 

* Mackie, of course, was delighted. The 
young fellow was & magnificent shot, with 
nerves of iron, and reputed to be the finest 
marksman in India. 

„It wanted an hour from sunset when we 
set out for the paddy-field, and we took with 
us & native shikari, who had earned a great 
name as & hunter of big game. 

* Half-way through the paddy-field we 
began to hold our rifles at the ready so as to 
be prepared for any emergency. The shikari 
was leading, while the captain followed, 
flanked on either side by Mackie and my- 
selr. 

“The jungle round Burdwan is chiefly 
composed of bamboo cunes, which grow to the 
height of from twenty to thirty feet, and in 
some parts is almost impenetrable. The 
river Damoda—a tributary of the Ganges— 
has its banks covered with jungle, and it was 
near this river that we had our adventure. 

* When we arrived within some hundred 
yards of the jungle belt Captain Featherstone 
called a halt. He was remarkably keen- 
sighted, and, touching me on the shoulder, 
whispered, * Did you see anything just now 
on our left front, sergeant ? ’ 

* Although I had been glancing round the 
jungle belt, I confess that up to that time I 
had not noticed anything unusual. 

„ There! Do you now see?" asked the 
captain in tones of suppressed excitement. 
‘The bamboo canes are stirring —something 
is moving through the jungle.’ 

„There was no doubt about the captain 
being right, for the tops of the bamboos 
swayed backwards and forwards as though 


some huge beast was making its way through 
them. Presently the motion ceased. 

* About a hundred paces to the left of our 
front was a big gap in the jungle leading to 
the river—I think that part of the jungle 
had been cleared forirrigation purposes—and 
Captain Featherstone, after saying something 
in Hindostani to tne shikari which I did not 
catch, turned to me: * Keep straight on your 
front, sergeant, and you as well, corporal. 
Lalla Singh and I will move off to the gap. 
Have your rifles at the ready and proceed 
cautiously forward.’ 

“ Signalling to the shikari to follow him, 
the captain strode off in an oblique direction 
towards the gap, while Mackie and I marched 
straight to the front. Just then a butterfly 
came fluttering round my solar topee - the 
brown and yellow insect you have just been 
looking at—I had been on the look-out for 
that kind of butterfly for months, and, 
although it seems incredible, I dropped my 
rifle and tried to effect its capture. 

“The captain and his shikari had dis- 
appeared round the edge of the jungle, and of 
this circumstance I was cognisant, but the 
fact of a tiger being in the belt slipped clear 
out of my mind --thoughts of the possible 
capture of the butterfly having eliminated 
it. 

„J managed to secure the specimen when 
about five yards away from the jungle belt, 
and then I glanced anxiously along the 
yellow fringe of bamboos. 

* The silence was intense, for the Indian 
parrots which chatter so freely at sunrise 
and nightfall had not yet commenced their 
discordant din. 

„The report of a rifle rang out, followed 
by another shot, and a rustling noise among 
the bamboos, caused by the hurried passage 
of some wild beast, put mo on the qui. vice. 

“I was on the point of turning round to 


get my rifle, when I heard the lance-corporal 


yell, ‘Stand fast, sergeant! Here it comes!’ 

* I have seen an undue share of bloodshed 
in my lifetime, but never have I witnessed 
a more appalling sight than that which met 
my gaze just then. The head and shoulders 
of & full.grown tiger, smeared with blood, 
protruded through the bamboo canes, and a 
pair of fierce eyes, that seemed to shoot 
forth fire, glared at me. I must have been 
hypnotised, for all I could do was to stare at 
the animal. 

* As I was right in the line of Mackie’s 
fire, he refrained from pulling the trigger of 
his rifle, and the next moment the beast was 
upon me, toppling me to the ground as 
though I were a child. 

It seemed like an awful dream. I could 
feel the tiger's sharp fangs enter my right 
shoulder, and was conscious of & queer 
purring sound, such as might have emanated 
from & huge cnt. I could smell the foul 
breath of the monster as its teeth crunched 
deeper still into the muscles of my shoulder. 
I felt utterly powerless, and in those few 
moments (for they could not have been many) 
I think I tasted something of the bitterness 
of death. 

“I saw Mackie fumbling with the breech- 
block and trigger of his rifle, when he 
seemed to change his mind, and, clubbing 
his weapon, advanced towards where I was 
lying. 

* Without the slightest warning, the tiger 
left me, and sprang upon Mackie, who 
delivered his blow, without, however, maim- 
ing the savage beast. 

“I must have fainted from loss of blood, 
and when I came to my senses I found 
that Mackie and the tiger were both dead. 
It had been a terrific combat. Man and 
beast had had a fearful struggle, which was 
only ended by Captain Featherstone putting 
& bullet through the tiger's head. 

“The animal was the largest ever seen in 


the Burdwan district, measuring no less 
than one hundred and nineteen inches in 
length. It was a near shave for me, and, as 
Captain Featherstone said, it was owing to 
Mackie's plucky attack on the tiger that 
I came through with my life. Mackie 
evidently dared not fire for fear of killing 
me. 

For a couple of months I was laid up in 
Burdwan hospital, where I received every 
attention, and, although it seemed probable 
at one time that my wounds would mortify, 
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SOME 


0 two years ago Professor Price of New 

Tork offered as a trophy to be competed 
for in an international inter- varsity chess 
tournament a large shield bearing & chess- 
board enamelled in gold and silver and 
emblazoned with the colours and insignia of 
the competing universities of America and 
England. This board is probably the most 
valuable in existence, as far as chess is con- 
cerned, though the draughts-board possessed 
by that enthusiastic player, the late Prince 
Bismarck, may have been even more costly 
in view of the fact that the dark and light 
squares were made of gold and silver re- 
spectively, whilst the men, which were also 
made of these precious metals, were further 
decorated, the white men with a diamond 
in the centre of each and the black with 
each & ruby. 

With regard to individual chessmen, some 
little time ago two of the most expensive 
men in existence were put up for sale by a 
Kilburn auctioneer; the men, a couple of 
" knights," were beautifully carved in ivory 
so £s to present with absolute precision in 
every detail the armour worn by man and 
horse in the days of Edward ur. The 
knights,“ which were three hundred years 
old, realised 151. 15s. the pair. 

A chess-board which cost over 250/. was 
prepared some time ago by Professor Van 
Hier, the well-known artist, who decorated 
every alternate square with one of his 
inimitable landscapes in oils, each picture 
covering nine or ten square inches of 
surface. Another wonderful board was made 
some little time ago by &talented Whitby jet 
worker, Mr. J. Sherwood, at the instigation of 
Sir James Marwick of Glasgow. 
require the gift of vast discernment to predict 
with accuracy that the black squares would 
be polished jet; the white, however, were 
formed of silvery ammonite, a species of 
shell indigenous to the coast in the vicinity 
of St. Hilda’s Abbey. The frame of the 
board bore on a border of jet the busts of 
fourteen mythological deities, also the work 
of Mr. Sherwood, who spent almost a year 
on his ckef · d œurre. 

We have heard it stated that enthusiastic 
followers of the national winter game have 
privately purchased balls used in celebrated 
matches for fabulous sums, but neither foot. 
balls nor cricket balls often appear in the 
auction- rooma, so it is difficult to say which 
particular ball of each class is, on account of 
its associations, the most valuable. We 
doubt, however, if any real ball either of 
Union or Association shape can ecli in 
value the silver spheroid fashioned like a 
football which forms the Durand Trophy, 
tbe fight for which is one of the keenest of 
the Indian football season; so keen indeed 
is it, that. when Corporal Carter, one of the 
best players in the Somerset Light Infantry, 
got his arm broken early in the game in the 
semi-final round a year or two ago, he refused 
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I am, as you see, alive and well, although 
during changes in the weather I experience a 
considerable amount of pain in the injured 
shoulder. l 

“We put up poor Mackie's effects for 
sale by * Dutch’ auction, and they realised 
fifty pounds. To this sum Captain Feather- 
stone added another fifty, and the total 
amount was forwarded to Mackie's widowed 
mother.“ 

I made an inquiry relative to the skin of 
the tiger. 
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Come this way," said Sergeant B -—_, and 
I followed him into the billiard-room. In 
front of the fireplace was & magnificent 
tiger-skin. 

"Captain Featherstone had the skin 
dressed and handed it over to me," observed 
Sergeant B--.—. When I came back to 
Scotland to join the permanent staff I 
brought the skin with me, and there it is. 
I scarcely ever look at it without bringing 
to mind the few awful minutes I spent in 
the paddy-field at Burdwan. 


GAME REQUISITES OF RARE VALUE. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


to leave the field, and continued to render 
useful service until the finish. 

With regard to cricket, moreover, it may 
be mentioned that Abel refused 10/. for the 
ball used in the concluding test match played 
at the Oval and won by England in 1896, 
which sum was almost half its weight in 
gold, and that Peel and Hearne, who were 
the destroying angels on this occasion, were 
presented by Mr. F. S. Jacksen with medals, 
in the shape of little balls of gold, with their 
feata inscribed thereon, as mementos. Dr. 
M. E. Pavri, the brilliant Parsee cricketer, is 
also the possessor of & valuable cricket-ball, 
the same having been presented to him prior 
to his return to India last year. The ball, 
which was fashioned out of silver, bears an 
inscription to the following effect: East- 
bourne Cricket and Football Club, 1900. 
Presented to Dr. M. E. Pavri by the members 
in recognition of the valuable services he has 
rendered to the club." With regard to bats 
of great value, ** W.G.," in declining an offer 
of 402. for the bat with which he scored his 
hundredth century, is said to have stated that 
he would not part with it for its weight in 
gold, which means that he valued it at over 
1501. A bat with which Dr. Grace made 
some of his biggest scores, and bears a certi- 
ficate to that effect by him, was presented by 
the great cricketer a few years ago to the Editor 
of the *: B. O. P., and is, of course, still in his 
possession. 

The most valuable golf-ball in existence is 
probably the one won by Mr. D. S. Murray u 
season or two ago in the aggregate com- 
petition for the season at Calcutta. The 
ball in question is an exact reproduction in 
miniature of a real golf-ball, and is made of 
gold—a fact that will probably restrain its 
owner from tee-ing off with it with his 
customary vigour. 

Although some players may possess more 
than ordinarily beautiful sets of bowls, there 
are probably none in existence of greater 
historic value than the set presented to the 
Corporation of Torquay a few years ago by 
the late Dr. Paget Blake, R.N. The set in 
question was used, it is believed, by Drake on 
the famous occasion when he was playing on 
Plymouth Hoe when the Armada was sighted. 

Many famous boating men possess the 
oars with which they achieved fame; but it 
is doubtful whether any collection equals in 
value that which forms the seat of honour of 
the President of the Oxford University 
Boating Club. This chair is built from the 
wood of the Oxford boat which carried the vic- 
torious crew in the great inter-’varsity race of 
1842. Itis beautifully carved with an aquatic 
design and is decorated at the back with the 
blades of the sculls used to win the race. 

Early in 1897 & tandem bicycle was built 
at a cost of about 2,000/., decorated with heavy 
gold bands, and inlaid with diamonds and 
other precious stones. The name of the 
machine was in raised solid-gold old-English 


letters set with jewels; the top bar repre- 
sented in raised gold a cycle track with 
several men finishing a race in front of the 
grand stand, and the centre upright bar 
showed a solid-gold baseball team playing at 
that game. A hunting scene in solid gold 
also figured in the decorations of this remark- 
able machine, the fork side designs of wł ich 
were especially remarkable, consisting of 
heavy wreaths, each leaf carved and coloured 
true to nature by clever goldsmiths, and 
finished with gold bands holding large 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds on each side. 
This gorgeous machine was, however, eclipsed 
in value by one purchased by a South 
African millionaire a few years ago, who 
allowed it to be exhibited at the last Vienna 
Exposition; the machine, which was inlaid 
with diamonds and precious stones on every 
available part, and was intended as a birthday 
gift, has been valued at over 5,000. 

It was stated some three or four years ago 
that the wife of a Russian Minister possessed 
a pair of skates, very clumsy to look at, 
which were valued at 11,000/., on account of 
the diamonds and emeralds with which they 
were set; but the 1,000/. paid by the late 
Empress of Austria for a pair of gold skates, 
set with divers precious stones, is usually 
accounted to be the highest price for a pair 
of skates, and most of our readers will prob- 
ably agree that it would be verging on the 
extravagant to pay more for everyday 
—during n hard frost —pedal furniture. 
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THE LOSS OF THE 
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“ WAGER”: 


A STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


N September 18, 1740, there sailed 
from St. Helen’s Roads, Isle of Wight, 


& squadron of six ships of war: the 
Centurion (flagship) 60 guns; Gloucester 
50 guns; Severn 50 guns; Pearl 40 


guns; Wager 18 guns; and the Trial, 
sloop, of 16 guns. Two tenders, the Anne 
Pink and the Industry, accompanied the 
squadron, which was under the command 
of Commodore Anson—afterwards Lord 
Anson. War had been declared with 
Spain; end the expedition was bound to 
the South Seas, to attack the Spanish 
settlements in the Pacific. 

The Wager had been converted from an 
Indiaman into a man-of-war, and was also 
made to do duty asa store ship. She was 
deeply laden with stores and merchandise; 
her crew were mostly pressed men; and 
the „land force," which she carried in 
common with the other ships of the squadron, 
consisted of a detachment of invalids from 
Chelsea Hospital. She was, in fact, badly 
equipped and manned; and Captain kidd, 
who was in command when she sailed from 
England, is said to have had very gloomy 
apprehensions for the voyage. 

The squadron touched at Madeira, and at 
the Island of Saint Catherine, on the coast 
of Brazil, where they lay for a month. 
There was already much sickness among 
the crews, and the sick were sent ashore into 
tents; the rigging of the ships was over- 
hauled; and wood, water, and provisions 
taken in. On January 18, 1741, exactly 
four months from the date of their sailing 
from England, the expedition left St. 
Catherine's; and a month later put into the 
harbour of St. Julian, on the coast of Pata- 
gonia. Magellan, on the voyage in which he 
discovered the famous straits which bear his 
name, put into this harbour ; and so also did 
sir Francis Drake, on his voyage round the 
world. Curiously, both adventurers had to 
cope here with a mutiny of their crews; and 
in both cases the mutineers were led by a 
favourite officer. Magellan hanged Mendoza 
and the other ringleaders on a gibbet, which 
he erected upon the shore, and which Drake 
found still standing when he put into the 
harbour nearly eighty years after. Its 
sinister warning did not, however, prevent 
some of Drake’s crew from rising against 
their commander; and the Admiral tried and 
hanged Captain Doughty, their leader—his 
own close friend and trusted officer—on an 
island off the mouth of the harbour, to 
which he gave the name of the Island of 
True Justice, but the chronicler says briefly 
of this act of retribution that it was “the 
most suspected Action of his Life.” 

At St. Julian there was some shifting of 
commands. Captain Kidd had died after 
the squadron left St. Catherine’s, and Captain 
Cheap of the Trial was given command 
of the Wager. From St. Julian the 
squadron sailed southwards along the coast, 
and passed through the Straits of Le Maire, 
between the Island of Staten and the main- 
land. Here the Wager, by a sudden shift 
of wind, was nearly driven upon the rocks at 
the south end of the island; and, fortunate 
as those on board her thought themselves in 
escaping shipwreck, it would have been well 
for them if their ship had been cast away at 
this time, when they were in company with 
the rest of the squadron, and when the other 
ships could have rendered assistance. 

The expedition had sailed from England 
very late in the year; jt was now March, and 
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the weather was very cold and tempestuous. 
They had & succession of hard gales from 
the south-west, with a great rolling sea, 
which tried the gear severely; and so many 
men were down with scurvy that there were 
hardly enough hands to work the ships. 
The Wager lost her mizen-mast, all her 
chain plates broke to windward, and they 
had to cut away the best bower anchor to 
A few days after a 
“ prodigious sea" broke aboard the ship, 
which stove the cutter, filled the long-boat 
full of water, and carried the gunner, who 
was on deck, right over the wheel. The 
carpenter had gone aboard the Gloucester, 
and was detained there for a fortnight, the 
sea being so bad during all that time that no 
boat could live in it. On his return he set 
up & lower studding-sail boom on the stump 
of the mizen-mast, and by this means they 
were enabled to set some after-sail to keep 
the ship to. At this time, during a hard 
gale, when they had rounded Cape Horn, 
and were about three hundred miles to the 
north-westward of it, they lost sight of the 
other ships. 

The Wager, crippled as she was, made 
very slow sailing, and much leeway; and, 
after separating from the rest of the squadron, 
her officers discovered that they were out in 
their reckoning, and that the ship was bear- 
ing in for the land. Captain Cheap, how- 
ever, would not alter his course, saying that 
his orders were to come upon the coast in 
order to make the island of Socoro, to the 
south of Chiloe, which had been named as 
the place of rendezvous for the squadron, if 
they should be separated in rounding the 
Horn. 

'On May 18, some of the gear broke, let- 
ting the fore-yard down. Only twelve men 
were fit for duty, and while these were at 
work to hoist the yard again they made out 
the land to leeward. The fore-vard was 
swayed, foresail set, and they wore ship with 
her head to the southward, and endeavoured to 
claw her off the land; but the wind increased 
to a hurricane, and blew right in upon the 
shore, with & mountainous sea running. In 
this terrible situation, with the ’tween decks 
full of sick and dying men, the night found 
them. They knew that the ship must be 
setting in fast on to a rocky and barren 
coast, upon which a terrible sea was break- 
ing, and upon which if the ship struck she 
would be likely to go to pieces in a few 
hours—perhaps in a few minutes, An 
attempt was made to set the topsails, but 
they were blown away before they could be 
sheeted. The only hope now left to them 
was that they might not drive upon the 
land till daylight, when, by manaeuvring 
the ship, they looked to cast her away at 
some spot, where there would be a chance for 
them to get ashore alive. 


So the night passed, “dreadful beyond: 


description.". About four in the morning, 
p 


while it was still dark, the ship struck twice 


very violently, and lay over upon her beam- 
ends, the sea sweeping over her. Every soul 
on board crowded upon the quarter-deck, 
except afew who were so prostrate with scurvy 
that they were drowned in their hammocks 
as they lay. The sea broke fearfully all 
about the ship, and she was presently lifted 
by an enormous wave and carried farther in, 
when she struck again, and split her tiller- 
head. The sea ran with such violenee, and 
broke so appallingly about them, that some 
would have thrown themselves overboard, 


and so ended their misery, if they had not 
been prevented ; others went raving mad, and 
struck at those about them; many of the 
sick lost all power of movement, and were 
rolled to and fro upon the deck by the motion 
of the vessel. At last, by the exhortations of 
the officers, and the example of the mate, 
who acted with great courage and self-control, 
the men were induced to make an effort to 
save their lives. The ship, after striking a 
second time, came off again, and, by hauling 
on the sheets and braces, they were able to 
steer her through an opening among the 
breakers. After driving in a little way, she 
struck again, and remained fast between two 
small islands, one of which gave some pro- 
tection from the sea. The masts were then 
cut away to ease the ship. 

When day broke they were greatly rejoiced 
to find that they were close in upon the land. 
The boats were launched with some difficulty, 
and most of those on board were landed in 
them; but the boatswain and some of the 
men refused to leave the ship, and remained 
on board, ransacking the cabins, breaking 
open chests, and broaching the wine, upon 
which some got so drunk that they were 
drowned on board. A day or two later, 
however, the wreck threatened to break 
up, and the mutineers signalled for a boat 
to come off to them. No notice being 
taken of their signals, they brought one 
of the quarter-deck guns to bear on a 
deserted Indian hut, in which Captain 
Cheap and most of the party ashore had 
taken shelter, and actually fired a bull at it, 
which only just passed clear of the roof. A 
boat was launched, but owing to the sea was 
unable to reach them ; they then fell into a 
frenzy, breaking and destroying everything 
they could lay hands on, and fighting among 
themselves. When the weather moderated 
they came ashore, fully armed, and dressed 
in the officers’ best uniforms, which they had 
put on over their own greasy clothes. 
Captain Cheap, as soon as the boatswain 
stepped ashore, dealt him such a blow on the 
head with his stick that he fell stunned ; and 
they were all immediately disarmed, and 
made to strip off their fine things. 

The spot on which the Wager had been 
cast away was an island, separated from the 
maimland of Chili by lagoons, and situated 
about three hundred miles to the north ward 
of the Straits of Magellan. For over a 
thousand miles.—from Cape Horn to the north 
of the island of Chiloe the western coast of 
South America is broken up into countless 
islands and promontories, amid which lies a 
labyrinth of channels and inlets, bewildering 
in their complexity. Tierra del Fuego, 
between Cape Horn and the Straits, is perhaps 
the most dreary and inhospitable country in 
the world ; and the whole coast, as far north 
as Chiloe, is barren and desolate, swept by 
continual storms, with rain and fog, overcast 
skies, and & low temperature. Inland, the 


country is covered with dense and impene- 


trable forests, and the low grounds are little 
better than swamps. - 

The number of those who got ashore from 
the wreck was about one hundred and fifty ; 
and, as the Indian hut would only accommo- 
date a few of them, the carpenter and some 
others contrived a very tolerable shelter, by 
turning the cutter keel upwards, and raising 
it off the ground upon props. This done, 
parties scoured the woods and coast for 
supplies, but all they could find were a few 
8ea-fowl, and some mussels and other shell- 

(fish. 
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fish. The wreck was visited whenever the 
weather permitted ; but, as only the quarter- 
deck and forecastle were above water, it was 
very difficult to come at any of the stores, 
and the many dead bodies tloating between 
decks made thisa horrible business. However, 
by groping with large hooks fixed upon poles, 
they managed to recover some of the pro- 
visions. These were stored in a tent, to be 
dealt out in rations, and a guard was set over 
them, but robberies were frequent. All were 
indeed in a starving condition, and there was 
no organised search for food: ench man 
prowled the shore for shellfish. or anything 
edible which might be cast up from the 
-wreck, and whatever he found he kept to 
himself. The weaker, and those who were 
in ill-health, soon perished. In the first five 
or six weeks after they came ashore forty-five 
died, mostly from famine. 

They had not been long on Wager Island 
(as they had named it) when they were 
visited by a party of Indians in their canoes. 
These people were small, and very dark; 
their only clothing was a band of skin about 
their waists, and a little cape made of birds’ 
feathers hung over their shoulders. They 
were not unfriendly; and, in return for some 
cloth and other things, they gave the ship- 
wrecked people a few of their dogs, which 
they roasted and ate. These animals are 
used by the Indians for fishing; they are 
trained to dive into the water and drive the 
fish into a net. An officer of the ship, Mid- 
shipman Byron, found another of these dogs 
in the woods, and brought it home to a little 
hut he had built for himself. It soon grew 
very faithful and attached to its new 
master; but one day some of the crew came 
and took it away by force, and killed and 
ate it. 

From the first dissensions had broken out 
among the party, and their starving condition 
and ill-health made them irritable and un- 
reasonable. Cliques were formed, and 
quarrels became more and more frequent. 
Poor as their situation was, much might 
have been done by combined effort to make 
it more tolerable; but Captain Cheap, 
although very jealous of his authority, did 
not assert it in devising and carrying out 
measures for their relief, and, if he had any 
plans, he did not communicate them to his 
officers. Instead, he shut himself up in his 
hut; and, except that he issued orders on 
matters which were reported to him, 
remained inactive, and isolated from the 
rest of the ship’s company, whom he should 
have encouraged by an example of steadfast 
cheerfulness and endeavour. 

The first to break out of all control were a 
party of ten men, the most worthless of the 
crew, who formed a plan of deserting the 
others, and going away on to the mainland 
by themselves. They had also a plot to 
blow up the Captain; and had hid a barrel 
of gunpowder near his hut, and laid a train 
to it, but something prevented them from 
carrying out this villany. They got away 
up one of the lagoons in a punt and & canoe 
which they had made, and probably perished 
miserably, for they were never heard of 
again. Their going was a relief to the 
others, for they were all desperate fellows, 
and already suspected of two murders—a 
man having been found strangled on the 
wreck, and enother stabbed to death in the 
woods. 

One of the midshipmen, Cozens by name, 
had shown himself very quarrelsome ; and it 
was suspected that he had by him some 
secret supply of liquor, or was given drink by 
others. He had, on one occasion, been put 
under arrest by the Captain; and, a few 
days after, when provisions were being 
served out at the store tent, he became 
abusive, and the purser, calling out that he 
was come to mutiny, fired a pistol at him, 
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but missed. Cuptain Cheap, hearing the 
disturbance, ran out of his hut, and, without 
waiting for any explanation. shot Cozens 
through the head. The unfortunate man 
lingered for some days; yet the Captain 
would not allow him to be moved into one of 
the tents, and helay all the time upon the 
ground, with no covering except a bit of 
canvas stretched over him from some bushes, 
under which he lay. This inhumanity 
created a very bitter feeling against tne 
Captain, and from that time a design was 
forming to deprive him of his authority. 

Since coming ashore from the wreck they 
had not been altogether idle in providing 
means for getting away from Wager Island, 
and reaching some European settlement. 
The long-boat had been got out of the 
wreck, and brought ashore; and, as she was 
not large enough, they cut her in two, and 
the carpenter and most of the crew went to 
work to lengthen her about twelve feet. 
While they were at this, Midshipman Byron 
happened to have borrowed “ Sir John 
Narborough’s Voyage from Captain Cheap; 
and some of the other officers, seeing the 
book and looking into it, formed a plan of 
passing through the Straits of Magellan to 
the eastward, and so coming upon the const 
of Brazil. When this was made known to 
Captain Cheap he would hear nothing of it, 
and declared his intention of going north- 
ward to Chiloe, and seizing a Spanish ship. 
His refusal to entertain a plan, upon which 
so many of the officers and men had set 
their minds, brought about a crisis; and 
one morning, while in bed, he was seized 
and made prisoner, on pretext of the murder 
of Cozens. 

As this was a very grave step, for which 
those responsible were liable to be called to 
account on reaching England, they drew up 
a formal document of a very singular nature, 
setting out that, Whereas Captain David 
Cheap, our Commander, in his Majesty’s 
ship the Wager, never consulted any of his 
officers for the Safety and Preservation of the 
said Ship, and hia Majesty’s subjects thereto 
belonging; but several times, since the un- 
happy Loss of the said Ship, he has been 
solicited, in the most dutiful manner, promis- 
ing him at the same time to support his 
Conimand, desiring no more than to go off 
Heart and Hand from this place to the 
Southward . . . but he in the most scornful 
manner hath rejected everything proposed 
for the public Good: And as he is now a 
Prisoner, and the Command given to the 
Lieutenant, upon his Approbation of the fol- 
lowing Articles " (the Articles provide mainly 
for the equal distribution of all provisions 
among the party)... and if Captain David 
Cheap shall be put on board a Prisoner, it 
shall not be in the Lieutenant's Power to 
release him." This “ Instrument of Deposi- 
tion," as one writer calls it, was signed by 
the lieutenant, master, boatswain, gunner, 
carpenter, purser, three midshipmen, and by 
about forty of the crew and marines. 

The Speedwell, as they had named the 
long-boat, was now ready, and was launched 
and provisioned ; but Captain Cheap per- 
sisted in his refusal to go in her, and said 
they should only take him on board by force. 
The men, finding that there would not be so 
much room in the boats as they had expected, 
were persuaded to agree to this; and ashare 
of provisions was set aside for the Captain, 
and eight others, who also wished to be left 
behind, They put on record their change of 
plans in another document, addressed to 
„The Right Honourable, the Lords Commis- 
sioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain," and in which it 
is quaintly set out, That we whose Names 
are undermentioned do beg Leave to acquaint 
your Lordships, That Captain David Cheap, 
our late commander in his Majesty’s Ship 


Wager, having publicly declared that he will 
never go off this Spot, at his own Request 
desires to be left behind....... We there. 
fore to prevent any Difficulties to be added to 
the unforeseen we have to encounter with, 
think proper to agree, in order to prevent 
Murder, to comply with Captain Cheap’s 
Request. The Surgeon also begs Leave to be 
left with him. Dated on board the Speedwell, 
Schooner, in Cheap Bay this 14th day of 
October, 1741." Another ofticer, Lieutenant 
Hamilton of the Marines, also stayed with 
Captain Cheap. 

On the same day as this paper was signed, 
the Speedwell with fifty-nine persons on 
board, the cutter with twelve, and the barge 
with ten, sailed from Wager Island to the 
southward. A day or two later, the barge 
being sent back for some spare canvas, 
Midshipman Byron took the opportunity to 
return to Captain Cheap, whom he had sup- 
posed to the last they would bring along 
with them, and the nine others with him 
also elected to throw in their lot with the 
Captain. 

The party left at Wager Island, upon the 
return of the barge, numbered twenty persons. 
These were soon reduced to the direst straits 
for food; and had they not been fortunate 
enough to hook up three casks of beef from 
the wreck, they would probably have all 
perished of want. Two months later, having 
patched up the barge and the yawl, which 
were both in a crazy condition, they started to 
work their way along the coast to the north- 
ward. It was now December, which is near 
midsummer in those parts, but summer and 
winter are both equally inclement. 

On the first day of the voyage the wind 
shifted and blew so hard, with such a great 
sea, that they had to throw everything over- 
board, even their provisions, to keep the boats 
afloat, and were nearly driven upon the rocks. 
A few days later, when anchored off an open 
beach, the yaw! was overturned by the sea and 
lost, and one of the men in herdrowned. As 
it was impossible to carry the whole party in 
the barge, four marines had to be left behind 
at thid desolate spot. They were given arms 
and ammunition; and when we parted,” 
says Midshipman Byron, they stood upon the 
beach, giving us three cheers, and called out, 
God bless the King. We saw them a little 
after, setting out upon their forlorn hope, 
and helping one another over a hideous tract 
of rocks." Could there be a more pathetic 
picture? These four nameless heroes, left 
amid a horrible wilderness of rock, and wood, 
and swamp—reduced by months of starva- 
tion, exposure, and hardship—yet fronting it 
all with inextinguishable courage, and with 
feeble throats giving a last cheer for their 
countrymen and king. They were never 
heard of again. When, a few days after, the 
others put back into this place, they made 
search, but could find no trace of them, 
except a musket left upon the beach. 

From this time there were sixteen in the 
barge, which was more than she would 
properly carry; and in rounding the next 
headland the boat threatened to sink under 
them every minute. Beyond was a bay, into 
which drove a fearful sea, the breakers 
extending half a mile from the shore; und 
the men, exhausted with their efforts, and 
weak from want of food, lay upon their oars. 
It was only when the boat was close upon 
the breakers that they could be induced to 
pull for it; and after terrible exertions they 
got back round the cape they had weathered 
in the morning. It seemed hopeless, in the 
face of these constant storms and high seas, 
to get to the northward, so the attempt was 
given up, and it was decided to return to 
Wager Island. The passage back was 
made in dreadful weather, and on one oo- 
emon they shipped a sea that nearly filled 
them. 


During tho voyage in the boats they had 
subsisted on afew seal which they had killed, 
and what shelltish they could pick up when 
they landed. But on their return to Wager 
Island they could get nothing to eat except 
wild celery ; and they were at the point of 
starvation, when Lieutenant Haniilton found 
some pieces of rotten beef thrown up by the 
sea a few miles away, and generously shared 
it with the others. 

About a fortnight after their return they 
were again visited by a party of Indians, and 
among them was one named Martin, who 
came from the Island of Chiloe, and was & 
cacique, or chief, of his tribe. He spoke 
Spanish, and the surgeon knew a little of the 
language, so that they were able to under- 
stand each other; and it was at length 
arranged that if he would conduct them to 
one of the Spanish settlements, he should 
have the barge in return for his services. 

The party had by this time dwindled to 
thirteen. Two had died since they got back 
to the island, and another had run away into 
the woods, after stealing some of the food. 
The five officers, and eight men, who were 
left, embarked in the barge, with Martin and 
another Indian, and once more set out to the 
northward. For a few days they followed 
the coast, as they had done before ; and then 
their guide conducted them into a river, the 
stream of wnich was so rapid that they made 
little head way against it, and at last had to 
return. The heavy labour at the oars, and 
want of food, prostrated two of the men ; and, 
although Captain Cheap had by him at this 
time a large hunk of boiled seal, yet no 
entreaties cculd induce him to spare even & 
small piece for these poor fellows, who, after 
lingering for a little, both died, and were 
buried in the sands. 

They stayed ashore some days after leaving 
the river, searching for shellfish, while Martin 
went off in a canoe after seal. Here the six 
men suddenly seized the barge, and went off 
in it, taking with them tbe young Indian. 
The officers were left with only one gun, and 
a little powder; some of the clothing, even, 
which they had brought away with them, was 
in the barge; and, abandoned as they were, 
without & boat or guides, their situation 
seemed a hopeless one. However, to their 
great joy, Martin returned the same day in 
his eanoe; but, they not being able to make 
him exactly understand what had happened 
he suspected treachery, and would have left 
them again, had they not in desperation told 
him that the young Indian was safe, and 
would return presently. By great gocd 
fortune this actually fell out; for Emanuel 
(as the young Indian was named), having 
escaped from those in the barge, made his 
way back oveiland, and rejoined them a few 
days later. 

The barge being gone, they had to make a 
fresh bargain with Martin. All they had to 
offer him was their one gun, and some little 
things belonging to Captain Cheap; but for 
these he undertook to continue his services, 
on the understanding that they should do 
their best to get him rewarded with a small 
present of money, when they had got safely 
to a European settlement. 

The canoe being too small to carry them 
all. Captain Cheap and Midshipman Byron 
made a trip with Martin across the bay they 
were in, to gei the help of another party of 
Indians. Having met with these, they 
brought them and their canoes back with 
them; and the whole party then set out 
together. 

By this time it was the middle of March, 
and ten months since they were wrecked 
upon Wager Island. Soon after they started 
in the canoes, the Surgeon, who had been 
very ill for a week or more, died. He was 
one of the best shots in the party, and never 
spared himself in the quest for food, which, 
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. when he came by it, he always shared with 


the rest. 

After following the coast for a day or two 
they turned into a river, and rowed up it for 
two days, when they came to a place where 
the canoes were taken to pieces, and carried 
several miles overland, through thick woods, 
full of horrible swamps, to the shores of & 
great luke, which seemed to stretch to the 
foot of the Andes. Here the canoes were put 
together again, and the whole party 
embarked with the exception of Midshipman 
Byron, whom they refused to take with them, 
telling him he was to wait for some other 
Indians, who would follow them. 

Terrible was this young officer’s plight. 
Night was coming on; they had not spared 
him a morsel of food ; and he believed him- 
self to have been deserted by his companions, 
and left to die. Young as be was—for he was 
only eighteen—it was wonderful that he had 
withstood all the hardships and privations 
he had been through; but, terrible as these 
were, they cannot be compared with what 
he had now to endure—the mental anguish, 
which the hopelessness of his situation and 
the cruel desertion of his companions 
occasioned, combined with the prostration 
of extreme physical weakness, for he had 
eaten nothing but roots for some days, had 
carried a heavy load through miles of swamp, 
and, being without boots, his feet and ankles 
were cut in a terrible manner against stumps 
of trees and stones. More dend than alive, 
he dragged himself under a tree, and fell 
asleep. In the morning he was awakened 
by the sound of voices, to find that another 
party of Indians had indeed arrived, who 
took him with them in their canoe, and 
some days later he rejoined Captain Cheap 
and the others. 

The condition they were all in was now 
pitiable. They were reduced to mere 
skeletons, and were so covered with vermin 
that it was impossible to pick them off, so 
that they used to strip, and beat their rags 
between stones, to rid themselves of some of 
the pests. Captain Cheap bad lost flesh till 
he was nothing but skin and bone, but his 
legs had swelled to the size of mill posts ; 
his brain was affected, so that he had for- 
gotten even his own name ; and his beard 
had grown almost to his waist. The strength 
of each one of them was at the last ebb, 
while as for Captain Cheap, it was evident 
that unless relief was near at hand he must 
inevitabyy succumb. 

At the place where they had come to there 
was a very large canoe, in which they were 
to continue their journey ; but Lieutenant 
Hamilton found the insolence of the cacique 
s0 unbearable, that he refused to come into 
the same canoe with him, and remained 
behind with the other Indians. 

Captain Cheap, und Midshipmen Byron 
and Campbell, with Martin and the young 
Indian, Emanuel, set out in the large canoe, 
in which, after experiencing further hard- 
ships, and after a perilous voyage across the 
mouth of a greai bay, they reached an 
Indian village on the island of Chiloe. 
These people were more civilised than the 
Indians they had met with farther south, 
and of much kindlier disposition; they wore 
clothes, lived in fairly comfortable huts, or 
houses, and cultivated the ground. They 
received the three Englisnmen with great 
kindness, and vied with each other in bring- 
ing them food, of which there was great 
abundance. For days Captain Cheap and 
his companions did little else but eat, and 
sleep, and ent again; so that now they 
almost expected to die of surfeit, when only 
a few days before they had been at the 
utmost peril of starvation. 

From this pluce they were carricd to a 
small Spanish settlement in tho island, 
where, being prisoners of war, they were 
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closely guarded. From there they were 
taken to the Spanish town of Chaco, or 
Chacao, where Lieutenant Hamilton rejoined 
them, having been brought in by a search- 
party, which the Governor had sent out for 
him. After a little while, they were carried 
in a ship to Chili and sent up country to San- 
tiago, the capital. Here they lived two years 
in very comfortable circumstances, being 
allowed their liberty, and being very kindly 
treated by the people. At length on Decem- 
ber 20, 1744, Captain Cheap, Lieutenant 
Hamilton, and Midshipman Byron were put 
on board the Lys, a French frigate bound 
for Brest; but Campbell, having become a 
Roman Catholic, remained in the country. 

They reached Brest at the end of October 
1745. and three months later an order came 
from Spain for their release. England and 
France being at war, they had to wait some 
weeks before they could find a vessel to take 
them across Channel; but at last they 
arranged with the master of a Dutch dogger 
to land them at Dover, and paid him before- 
hand. "Their troubles were not even then at 
an end; for the master, having got their 
passage-money, kept them nine days at 
sea, and although they saw Dover one even- 
ing, the next morning they found themselves 
back on the French coast. While they were 
complaining of this treatment, they had the 
entisfaction of seeing an English man-of-war 
benr down upon them ; and her captain sent 
them in one of his cutters to Dover, where 
they landed the same day. They set out at 
once for Canterbury upon post-horses, and 
lay there that night. The rest must be told 
in Byron’s own words: 

“The next morning he ‘Captain Cheap] 
still found himself so much fatigued that he 
could ride no longer; therefore it was agreed 
that he and Mr. Hamilton should take a post- 
chaise, and that I should ride: but here an 
unlucky difficulty was started ; for upon shnr- 
ing the little money we had, it was found to 
be not sufficient to pay the charges to 
London; and my proportion fell so short, 
that it was by calculation barely enough to 
pay for horses, without a farthing for eating 
a bit upon the road, or even for the very turn. 
pikes. These I was obliged tc defraud, by 
riding as hard as I could through them all, 
not paying the least regard to the men, who 
called out to stop me. The wan of refresh-. 
ment I bore as well as I could. When I got 
to the Borough, I took & coach and drove to 
Marlborough Street, where my friends had 
lived when I left England; but when I came 
there I found the house shut up. Having 
been absent so many years, and in all thattime 
never having heard a word from home, 1 knew 
not who was dead or who was living, or where 
to go next ; or even how to pay the coachman. 
I recollected a linendraper's shop, not far 
from thence, which our family had used. I 
therefore drove there next, and making myseli 
known, they paid the coachman. I then 
inquired after our family, and was told my 
sister had married Lord Carlisle. and was at 
that time in Soho Square I immediately 
walked to the house and knocked at the door ; 
but the porter not liking my figure, which 
was half French, half Spanish, with the 
addition of a large pair of boots covered with 
dirt, he was going to shut the door in my 
face; but I prevailed with him to let me 
come in." 

There is no need to tell the surprise and 
joy with which his sister received him. He 
returned to his fumily and friends, after more 
than five years of absence, almost as one 
restored from the dend. What tidings had 
come of him during that time can have left 
them little hope: for, on New Year's Day 
1743, the gunner and the carpenter of tlie 
Wager, who had left Wager Island in the 
Specdwell, landed at Spithead. More than 
three years had passed since then, yet thero 
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was no news of those who had remained with 
Captain Cheap ; and, to those who looked 
for them, there came at last the conviction 
that they had died pitiably of hunger and 
disease, or perished with their frail boats 
among the stormy seas of that wind-swept 
coast. 

Of the party in the Speedwell, only forty 
out of seventy-one persons reached Rio 
Grande in her, many having died, and some 
having been left ashore to the south of the 
River Plate. This remarkable boat voyage 
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T my last article I explained the method of 

joining together two flat sections to make 
a bookcase frame. In making the writing- 
table (fig. 1), the subject of my present article, 
the method of framing up is similar, and the 
new experience will be in the wood work and 
the making of the pen rack. 


The frame must be constructed from good 
lj-in. canes. After having examined the 
canes and straightened any that require it, 
bend out two pieces for the front legs and cut 
them 27 in. long, and also two pieces 27 in. 
long for the back legs. The canes should be 
bent before being cut to the length required, 
as & curve cannot be brought quite to the end 
of a cane. 

Six pieces will now be required for tho side 
rails, 20 in. long, which must be chisel-pointed, 
mortised, and finished 17 in. long. 

Next proceed to make up the two side 
Sections to measures shown in fig. 2, as ex- 
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plained in making a flat section in my previous 
articles. 

During the time that these sections are 
setting prepare four pieces of bamboo to form 
the rails for the back of the table and the 
rail at the front. These must be cut off 
28 in. long, 3 in. being allowed for chisel- 
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of about three thousand miles, through the 
Straits of Magellan, and along the east coast 
of South America, was completed in exactly 
three months, during which time they suffered 
many hardships, and were several times near 
perishing of starvation. At Rio Grande they 
became prisoners of war to the Portuguese, 
by whom they were very kindly treated. 
Midshipman Byron rose to be a Vice- 
Admiral; and in 1779 fought an action in 
the West Indies with a French fleet, superior 
in numbers to his own. The engagement was 
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PART III. — TIIE. ** noy'a OWN WRITING-TAnLE. 


pointing, mortising, and fitting. These rails 
should have the loose fibrous skin eleared out 
and be filled with dowels ready for the fram- 
ing up with the two sections that are set- 
ting. 

It will be noticed that no top rail is used 
in the making of this writing-table, as in the 
bookease described in my last article, the 
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reason for which I shall explain in its proper 
place. 

As there is no bottom rail at the front of 
the table, à piece of wood must be cut the 
same length as the finished rails (25 in.), 
and in clamping up the two flat sections with 
the rails to form the frame it must be put 
in the place where a bottom rail (see A, fig. 3) 
would go, so that the frame can be clamped 
up square. 

When the frame has set, stays should 
be fitted (B n, fig. 3) to each of the corners. 
They must be 8 in. long and fastened into 
position with glue and panel pins. 

I have arranged this table for a Japanesc 
lacquer top 28 in. by 20 in. This in best 
1 will cost 5s. or with real leather centre 

8. 

Four pieces of wood £ in. thick and 23 in. 
wide, two 28 in. long and two 20 in. long, 
must now be prepared to form the batten to 


FIG. 4 A. 


which the top of the table will be screwed. 
These pieces must be half-jointed and fastened 
together with screws. 

Fig. 4 a shows the wood cut for the half-joint, 
and fig. 4 » shows the two parts of the half- 
joint screwed together. Care must be taken 
that this frame measures up correctly, as the 
panel which forms the top must fit exactly 
on 1t. 

The tops of the four legs must now have 3 in. 
dowels fitted into them, and, when these are 
set, the frame must be placed in the position 
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an indecisive one, but tho enemy were severely 
handled. Before this, in 1764, Byron com- 
manded an expedition round the world, during 
which he once again explored the shores of 
Patagonia, and discovered several islands ir 
the South Pacific. The ill-luck which a’ 
tended him in the Wager did not desert him 
in after-life : so often did he encounter head 
winds and gales that he was nicknamed by 
the sailors, * Foul-weather Jack." A further 
interest attaches to him, in that he was the 
grandfather of Lord Byron, tho poet. 
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it is to occupy and fastened into its place by 
screwing through the frame and into the 
dowels in the legs. 

The two pieces of bamboo to form the side 
posts for the drawer must next be prepared 
and fixed into position. 

The length of the drawer is 12 in. 
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The sides and the two pieces in front on 
either side of the drawer may now be filled 
with lacquer. "These must be fixed in with 
nails and a slipping of split black cane nailed 
round the edge. 

The most convenient-sized lacquer panel 
to cut up for this purpose is 18 in. square. 
Care should be taken in seeing that there are 
no nails in the lacquer before it is sawn up, 
as they would damage the saw. The nails 
can usually be seen by looking carefully at 
the edges. A pair of sharp pincers is the 
best tool for drawing them out. 

The making of the drawer will be the next 
work. This is made from i.in. pine; two 
pieces 11 in. long and 53 in. wide, and two 
pieces 15 in. long and 51 in. wide, will be re- 
quired for the sides. These should be nicely 
planed up and nailed together a3 fig. 5. The 


bottom should then be made and fitted inside 
the frame already made. A piece of lacquer 
the size of the front of the drawer should be 
cut and fastened on with fine 2-in. pins, which 
will be covered by a beading of split black 
cane placed round the edge and mitred at the 
corners. Two pieces of wood should now be 


prepared, 17 in. Jong and 3 in. wide, to form 
runners for the drawer. On the outside edge 
of each of these a piece of wood 1 in. square 
should be screwed to form the side of runner 
(ig. 6). These must be placed between the 


framework near where the drawer is to go 
and fastened into position by nailing through 
the front and back long rails. A piece of 
wood should be screwed across the runners 
at the back of the drawer to prevent the 
drawer going in too far. 

The top may now be screwed on to the 
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frame, and this should have a slipping of 
bamboo fastened round the edge and mitred 
at the corners. 

The spindles may next be fitted round the 
bottom of the frame, and with the exception 
of the pen- rack the writing-table is complete. 

The rack can now be proceeded with. It 
is made from {-in. cane, and when finished 
should be 27 in. long, 5 in. wide, and 8 in. high. 


Fig. 8. 


Make up the ends as two flat sections (fig. 7), 
and then join together with the long rails, as 
before described. 

When the frame is set, the shelf must be 
cut and fitted. It may be either lacquer or 
wood. The rack can be placed loosely on the 
writing-table, or it can be dowelled into the 
ton by boring holes in the lacquer and filling 
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the bottom of the four uprights with dowels, 
one end of which must fit into the holes in the 
writing-table top. The surplus glue must 
now be cleaned off the joints, and with a coat 
of spirit varnish the table is complete. 

In fig.8 I give a more elaborate writing- 
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table, but the construction of the frame is not 
much more difficult. I should advise 3 ft. 
as the length, and the other measures are 
given in fig. 9. 

The only difference in the making of the 
frame is that there is a centre leg front and 
back, and that the rails are made in two 
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FIG. 10. 


pieces and are joined by a dowel passed right 
through the centre legs as fig. 10. Should 
the dowel fit slackly in the hollow of the cane 
it should be split down the centre and a 
splinter of wood inserted so as to open out 
the dowel more. 
A more workman-like manner of making 
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the drawer corners is shown in fig. 11, and in 
fig. 12 one piece is shown already cut. This 
joint must be accurately cut, so that a close 
fit may be obtained. The sides of the drawers 
and the back of the knee-hole are made of 
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l-in. wood covered with Japanese leather- 
paper, and are fitted in a similar manner to 
the wood in the bookcase in my last article. 
The other work in this writing-table will not 
need any further describing, as it is similar to 


that in fig. 1. | 
(To be concluded.) 
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A JAMAICAN HOLIDAY. 


By G. C. EvAxs, Jamaica. 


Y E took advantage of a public holiday —James, 

Montie, and I- to take a long row up the river. 
So, equipped with guns. sundwiches, and oranges, we 
went down and pulled off, at about eight, thus giving 
the sun time to drive up und away the miasma-tainted 
mist that settles over stream and marsh. 

We proceed leisurely against the slow current, 
seeing nothing out of the common, for the first few 
miles—lines of twisted mangroves and rustling sedge, 
and now and then a long-legucd waterbird or leaping 
fish. Canoes pass us in quick succession, taking down 
grass, fish, fruit, firewood, ete., and occasionally a 
clumsy flat-bottomed **bungey" goes by—ladeu with 
logwood—with cheerful shout and steady crunch of 
oar. 

But the higher we go the more interesting every- 
thing grows, The banks are fringed with the round 
leaves and white, yellow-nnthered flowers of water 
lilies, with little moorhens tripping from rocking leaf 
to leaf. Strange birds these are, of silky russet 
plumage, almost tailless, with long pale-blue legs, and 
slender claws curving upwards, on the bead a flat 
diamond-shaped comb of yellow, and at the elbows of 
their wings little yellows purs. 

Tiny islets, rush-covezed, or mere tangles of man- 
groves, stud the stream In one spot the current is so 
sluggish that a tilm yatbers on the surface, and as the 
boat breaks through this, an unsavoury smell greets 
us, and instinctively we quicken our stroke, while 
clouds of young mosquitoes go scudding hither and 
thither over the water before us. 

All this while we have been watchin g the bunks for 
alligutors, and at last we catch sight of one. Basking 
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in the full glare of the sun, he is lying fast asleep at 
the edge of the rushes, half-covered with water, for 
all the world like a strauded log. Montie is steering. 
He whispers us to pull softiy as he turns the boat round. 
Just as the bow comes in a line with the slumbering 
'Zntor, up springs Montie and bangs at him at the 
distance of twenty yards. The storm of No. 5 shot 
serves but to wake into smart action the otherwise 
sluzgish saurian. He leaps clear of the water, falls 
with a mighty splash, then slides away, leaving a few 
oily bubbles floating on the surface. 

Meanwhile James and 1 are abusing Montie roundly 
for hishastin ss. For, to say nothing of the fact that 
his shot have swept within a few inches of James's 
head (who is pulling bow-oar and rating Montie like 
anything)—to say nothing of tbat, an alligator is such 
a sound slumberer that we might, no doubt, have 
upproached near enough to prod him with an oar. 
However, it’s of no use crying over spilt milk, and 
quite as hopeless to wait for our ‘gator obligingly to 
return for u second greeting, and we pull away. 

We ure now passing into healthier country. The 
dreary stretches of swamp grndualy give way to 
green meadows, studded with thousands of logwood- 
trees in full bloom, and the fragrance of their yellow 
blossoms fills the air. High above the crows are 
wheeling tirelessly, while tlocks of lapwings and 
* pea-doves " are making for the woods, 

The stream grows clearer and clearer. Beneath the 
boat is a dense growth of plants, all slanting down the 
current. In the water they are like tall ferns and 
wosses, with delicate, clear-cut fronds, but when we 
take them out they fall together into shapeless green 
ooze. The leaves and stems are bathed in faint pris- 
matic colours, and as we look a yard-long Snook“ 
glides out, in slow, stately motion at first, then his 
great dark form shoots suddenly off, and out flash a 
shoal of gambolling mullets, to disappear like so many 
silver darts, 

At last we come to a narrow gorge, cut from lime - 
stone and shaded by overhanging trees. Here we moor 
our boat, close by a quaint tributary (a few feet across, 
but filled with a great depth of blue water) that 
wanders away and is lost in the matted bushes. We 
lund, have breakfast, and stroll about the woods with 
our guns, in no great hopes, however, of seeing any- 
thing to shoot. It is too lave for that. Nor are we 
agreeably surprised. The only thing we rouse is 
an “old man's bird." It allows us to come quite 
close to it, then hops sluggishly from branch to 
branch, and finally flies noisclessly away into the 
bushes, Thence we hear its peculiar cry—a series of 
rapidly uttered chuckles, beginning high and loud, 
und dying away in a gurgle, as if the bird were out 
of breuth, as no doubt he is. A bird he is that some- 
how one connects with weird thoughts, with hia rough 
scaly legs, long bearded beak. hooked at the point, 
dull gleaming eye, and brown plumage. 

After our stroll, we have a bath, and pleasant it is 
to leap from the warm rocks into the deep, cool water. 
Then we resume our pulling, this time down-streain. 
It is now past noon ; the sun beats fiercely down on 
stream and marsh. All the birds have, long ago, with- 
drawn to the cool woods, there quietly to dream away 
the heat of the day. Hardly a sign of life do we see, 
till we put into a little bay tor rest and cool. Leaving 
the others in the bont. I clamber up the mangrove 
roots to a seat among the branches From my perch 
I can see a brood of red-crested coots at play in a cool 
rift among the reeds. Farther away a battle royal is 
being fought by a crowd of carrion crows—black, 
ragged-plumed birds, with bald head, red and wrinkled, 
hooked beak, aud wide-open nostrils. They are jostlink 
cach other fiercely with their wings over seme dead 
aunimal—a stray cow, perhaps, that has been bogged. 

* Look here! my word!“ suddeuly from James in 
the boat. He is gently playing with his oar in the 
water. Flashing up. one after the other, at the bright 
ripples made by the oar, come the froliccome mullets. 
Montie hastily pushes in two cartridges. Bang! 
bang ! two columns of spray as the shots plunge into 
the water, then the ripples fade away, and we see e 
big bright mullet slowly sinking sideways, The tishes 
vanish suddenly, and Montie, after waiting in vain for 
another shot, tries to persuade us that, he having shot 
the mullet, it is our turn to dive him up. This we 
flatly refuse to see, and he is fain to undress and dive 
up his quarry. 

The sun is now westering, striking up at us hotly 
from the stream, It is, however, his last fierce effort. 
Soon he sinks in glowing banks of cloud, and swiftly 
falls the cool tropic evening and the swifter tropic 
night. The frogs begin to croak cheerfully around us, 
and before we reach the lunding.place the noi-ome 
minsum has begun stealthily to ereep across the darken- 
ing, niurmuring waters, 
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A LEAK IN THE SNAKE 
CAGE. 


Bv V. H. SUGDEN, B. ac. 


HEN I was about seventeen years of age, my 
parents sent me to Dresden to learn the German 
language, and, amongst ether treasures, I took with 
ine a Volume of the * B. O P.“ I believe it was the 1891 
issue: anyhow, it contained several articles by Dr. 
Stradling on different kinds of snakes, and some ad- 
ventures which he had had with them. Now, I had 
always been very fond of animals, and the doctor's 
graphic descriptions so fircd my imagination that off I 
went, oblivious of the fact that it was winter, to sce if 
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I could not buy a smooth-suuke. It was this reptile 
(Coronella levis) which had purticularly caught my 
fancy in the article I liad been reading. 

As it happened, there was a naturalist's shop almost 
opposite our house, so in I went to ask for a Glatte 
Natter, us it is called in German. I had not been very 
long in the country, and, likely enough, my German 
was not of the best ; anyway, the man brought out a 
good-sized, but half torpid, grass-snake ( 7ropidonotns 
natrix). Seeing I could not obtain the kind I wanted 
(most likely, being winter, he had none), I purchased 
the grass-suake. I shall never forget the feeling of 
taking a living serpent in my hands for the first time. 
I have handled many since, some of them poisonous, 
but I never again experienced the sawe cold sensation 
down my back. He was packel in a cardboard box, 
and I returned in great glee, without a thought of the 
consternation which my new pet would cause. 

“Ach! Himmel!" was the universal shriek. How- 
ever, after a time the excitement subsided, and curio- 
sity took the piace of alarm. Then I was assailed with 
questions. “What kind is it?" “What does it eat? 
“Ach! Frogs? Horrible!" Where was I going to 
keep it? This was a poser. I am sorry to say I had 
never thought of that. Always have your cage ready 
before you buy your pet, boys; he will feel so much 
more comfortable, and become tame all the sooner. 
However, it was a mistake easily remedied in this 
case, I went across the road again, and bought a 
gluss cage with a wire-netting top—not at alla suit- 
able kind of cage for a snake, as I afterwards dis- 
covered. A snake-cage should have at least one of tlic 
sides made of nettiug, so that it shall be properly ven- 
tilated. Mine was not big enough to be comfortable for a 
grass-snake, which is a large species for a European one. 

About a month after I had bought the snake there 
was a bird-show in Dresden, and I went there in the 
hope of being able to pick up a good big cage second 
hand. Sure enough, there was one, about 4 ít. G in. 
long by 18 in. broud and deep. It had a zinc tray at 
the bottom, but the wire netting of which the sides 
were made was rather out of repair, to which 1uct I 
owed the smail price at which I was able to purchase 
it. Fortunately, all tlie holes were on the same side, 
so when I had mended them, with the aid of tome 
cardboard and wire, it looked very decent with the 
mended side turned to the wall. I covered the bottom 
with moss, and my snake evidently enjoyed the change 
of quarters, for lie immediately explored the cage all 
over, climbing the branch I had put in, and ducking his 
head under the water in the trough repeatedly. 

You kuow in Germany they don't have fireplaces 
like ours; they have stoves, generally built of plazed 
tiles, and standing out from the wall ubout six inches. 
I put my cage close to this stove in my room, and the 
snake seemed to enjoy the warmth very much. Having 
now got such a large cage, I was not sutisfied with 
only one pet, and, as soon as i'i: spring brought the 
reptiles out of winter quart«.., L went across to the 
naturalist’s, and bought a pair of beautiful little 
smooth-snakes, The “naturalist” assured me that 
they were very poisonous; but I had read enough 
about them by this time, in Drehm's * Natural His- 
tory,” to be sure he was mistaken. 

Well, I had not had them more than a couple of 
days before one of them completely vanished. Imagine 
my feelings! 
people not in any way related to me was bad enough 
in all conscience ; but the worst of it was that we lived 
in a flat, and there was nothing to prevent the 
wanderer from invading other people’s territory. I 
searched everywhere, but not a sign could I find of the 
Coronella. Then the thought struck me that there 
was nothing to prevent the oth r from making his 
exit by the same road as his companion. I examined 
the cage carefully to see if any of the meshes wore 
large enough to allow my friend to get out, and at Jast 
tound one which was much bigger than the rest. On 
holding the remaining suake's nose to this mesh, I 
found that, sure enough, he could pass through easily. 
i need not say that it was mended before 1 did any- 
thing else; but, alus! it was a case of locking the 
stable door after the horse was stolen. The most 
careful and anxious search did not result in the dis- 
covery of so much as a trace of the snake, Of course, 
consternation reigned in the house, They were very 
kind about it, but that did not make me feel much 
more comfortable, as you can imagine. 

Bedtime came without the least sign of my truant, 
and I was obliged to retire, not knowing what had 
become of the creature. However, I was somewhat 
comforted by the knowledge that I had mended every 
mesh which was at all likely to allow a passage. 
Judge of my consternation, therefore, when I dis- 
covered in the morning that Coronella No. 2 had 
disappeared. I was at my wits’ end. It was impos- 
sible for a worm to have wriggied through the meshes, 
yet those snakes were gone. Ha! the false bottom. 
The moss with which it was entirely covered, had 
driven it out of my memory. In an instant I lat 
taken out the grass-snake, and lifted out the tray. 
Then it was clear enough how they had got out. A 
large crack ran right across the bottom too small for 
à grass. snake to negotiate, but quite wide enough for a 
little Coronella. 

Soon mended, indeed ; but where were the snakes ? 
Two days passel in nervous dread of somebody, in 
another flat, perhaps, being frightened into a fit by the 
appearance of a serpent in his room. 

Then, as I was entering my bedroom, who should J 
meet but Coronella levis, E-q., marching gaily over 
the threshold into the passage on an exploring expedi- 
tion, You may be sure he did not discover very much. 
In half a minute he was once more a prisoner, never- 


more to have the opportunity of roaming about the 
house at his own sweet will. * e 


To have let loose a snake in the house of 
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Relieved of half my anxieties, I set about discovering 
the retreat ot his brother adventurer with renewed 
veal. I looked in every corner, under the washstand, 
under the bed, behind the bookcase, tbe stove. Ha! 
ha! There was a small head just peeping out of a hole 
in the floor. I held my breath. If he were startled, 
my chance of a capture was very slight. You know, 
boys, u snake has no eyelids, so I could not tell 
whether the iittle rascal was asleep or not. However, 
nothing was to be gained by delay, so, hoping for the 
best, I slowly and cautiously stretched out my hand 
and seized him by the neck. 

You would not believe the strength that so small a 
snake is capable of eaertiug It is their custom to 
hold their prey by wrapping three coils of their bodies 
round it so tightly that, according to some observers, 
they even crusu its bones; though, having had a some- 
what large experience with this species, I have never 
seen it done myself. Mine have generally swallowed 
their prey alive, simply using their coils as a means of 
holding the lizard. 

When I grasped the Coronella's neck he drew back 
with all his force, winding his body round some pro- 
jectiou under the floor, I suppose. I held on like grim 
death, for if he got away now I should never have 
another chance, The snake held on with equal 
tenacity, and I dared not pull too hard, for fear of 
injuring the little chap. At last, however, he got 
tired, and I felt his hold relaxing. A rather harder 
puli, and he gave up the struggle, returning to his 
cage after causing me a most uncomfortable duy or 
two—this time finally. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenry-Tumrp ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Photographic Competition: 
“ Sunset.” 


N this subject we offered Prizes of 10s. 6d. and 5s. 
for the best * Sunset” photographs, taken by 
readers of tlie B. O. P.“ In recognition of some ex- 
cellent work, we add two additional prizes of 2s. 6d. 
each. Here is our Award: 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
R. W. Copeman, Henstridge, 


Prize—5s. 

Ebru A. J. Wricur, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, 

Vauxhall, S.. 
Prizes—2s. 6d. each. 

W. Howanp Bowman, Eagles Cliff, Yardley Road, 
Acock's Green, Birmingham. 

JOSEPH GLOSTER, JUN., Malvern Road, Acock's Green, 
Birmingham. 


CERTIFICATES, 


[.Yames stand in order of merit.) 

Helen Schofield, 41 Parkfield Road, Liverpool, s.; 
F. A. Morice, 13 Dunraven Road, West Kirby, 
Cheshire ; H. Harrison [send address}; William J. 
Walker, Beaconsfield Street, Long Eaton, Derbyshire ; 
C. Jorge, c/o Messrs, Sienissen & Co. [send full address); 
Fred. J, Jones, 4 Tudor Terrace, St. David's, Pem- 
brokeshire ; Theodore Theeuwissen, 5 High Street, 
Exeter. y 
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Descriptive Competitions : 
* Daffodil Garden." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


MABEL EDWARDS, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate Road, Leices- 
ter. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 
Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road, 


North Croydon, Surrey; Doris Webster, Crosby 
Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, Westmoreland; Edwin 


Harold-Browne Davies, Elmwood, 5 Elm Road, Win- 


chester; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon, London; John McOharles. 149 Maria Street, 
Ottawa, Canada; William T. Temple, 10 Queen 
Adelaide Road, Penge, S.E. ; Andrew Connal, 6 Edel- 
weiss Terrace, Glasgow ; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon 
Street, Leicester: Louis Fenn, 181 Sea Bank Road, 
New Brighton, Cheshire; David M. Muir, 10 Minard 
Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow: Norman D. Shaw, 
Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Linc, No. 45, lodg. 37, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia: Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, 
Selby; Beresford Sharp, 38 Kingsland Road, Birken- 
nend. Cheshire; Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit 
load, Bedford; Claud Ernest Greathead, 7 Brackley 
Terrace, Chiswick, W.: Victor Stanley Mercer, Albany, 
Western Australia; William Henry King, 32 Shelgate 
Road, Clapham Junction, London, S. w.; Walter Lionel 


Brooks, 186 Queen's Road, Hastings, Sussex; Wilfred 


James Lewis, 52 Ogkthorpe Road, Oxford; E. N. 


Heale, 19 Cowick Road, St. Thomas, Exeter; Alfred 
Loveys Fairbank, 50 Trysillian Road, Brockley ; John 
Percy Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff; Herbert William 
Allden, 42 Jenner Road, Stoke N ewington, N.; Arthur 
Louis Jones, Assistant Traffic Manager's Office, Box 
255, Bloemfontein, O. R, South Africa. 


„Scouts.“ 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


EDWIN HaAnoLD-BROWXE Davies, Elmwood, 5 Elm 
Koad, Winchester, 
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CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Elsie A. Hewitt. Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk: Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbados; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon ; Doris Webster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicar- 
age, Shap, Westmoreland ; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, 
Isles of sae d Wiifrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe 
Hoad, Oxford; K. L. Lambirth, Greenfield House, 
Waltham Cross; John McCharles, 149 Maria Street, 
Ottawa, Canada; Evelyn Harene, Dil Aram, Park 
Avenue, Bedford; Norah M. St. John Sullivan, 2 
Otranto Place, Sandycove, co. Dublin, Ireland ; W. J. 
Stribley, Post-Office, Padstow: Norman D. Shaw, 
Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Line, No. 45, lodg. 37, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia; Harold W. Newhall, 1024 W. Fourth 
Street, Canton, O. (U.S.A); Harriette Holditch 
Bristow, * Holmleigh," Bedford; Daniel Oswald 
Oliver D'Zilva, 24 Barber Street, Colombo, Ceylon ; 
Philip Reginald Lapham, c/o Rev. H. A. Lapham, 
Matale, Ceylon; Ernest James Doble, Blinman, South 
Australia; J. W. Banks, 31 Kenbourne Road, Sharrow, 
Sheffield ; John W. Clarke, 66 Montague Road, Dalston, 
N. E.; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, 
Staffordshire; Julia Lambirth, 6 Coombe Road, Graves- 
end; S. Amritaraj, Rugby Hall St. John's Hill, 
Bangalore, india; William T. Temple, 10 Queen 
Adelaide Road, Penge. s.k.; Albert S. Williams, 54 
Bridge Street, Burdett Road, Bow, E; Atkinson Ward, 
7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; Helen Lambirth, 8 Coombe 
Road. Whitehill, Gravesend ; May Townson, Hill Top, 
Childwall, Liverpool; Archibald J. A. Wilson, 126 
Sydenham Road, North Croydon, Surrey ; John Percy 
Cox. 46 Elm Street, Roath, Cardiff ; Andrew Counal, 
6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow ; Alfred Loveys Fair- 
bank, 11 Manor Road, Brockley, Kent ; Harry Edward 
Inglish, 28 Abdale Road, Shepherd's Bush, W.; 
Frederick Applebee, Brook Glen, Sluitiiwaite, Hudders- 
field; Beresford Sharp, 38 Kingsland Road, Birken- 
heaa, Cheshire; W. H. King, 32 Shelgate Road, 
Clapham Junction, London, s.w.; Cherles F Mason, 
The Sycamores, Louth, Lines: Henry A. J. Cox, 
8 Englefield Road, Dalston, N. .;: Julian Hume Long, 
Burleigh, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire; Frank Oswald 
Bates, 51 New Rowley Street, Walsall, Staffordshire ; 
Arthur Louis Jones, Assistant Traffic Manager’s Office, 
Box 265, Bloemfontein, O. R. 
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Illustrated Proverbs. 
^ Thot(sült(isjUcst that beet suits me” 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JANUARY. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, M.D, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Rabbits, Aviary, and Dog. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—I trust that early in this same 
month of January you have turned over à new 
leaf, for everyone in the world has need of improve- 
ment. Every advancing year of our lives should be 
better and less sinful than the last. Do not imagine 
that because you are young you eng to engage in 
follies of all kinds, and that you will have plentyof 
time given you to repent when you get older. Thousands 
so live that they never reach even a p^ i manhood. 
Repent you may, for God is merciful : but it may be in 
sackcloth and ashes. The struggle, eveu for bare exist- 
ence, is getting greater and greater every year, for many 
reasons, which you are not old enough to understand. 
One reason, however, is that these islands are becoming 
more densely populated, so the necessaries of life are 
waxing scarcer, or at all events more expensive. If 
you do study hard while young and avoid evil com- 
and evil ways, you will be able to raise your- 
self and be better armed to fight the battle of life, 
because you will have more brain-power and strength 
of body as well. 


THE Povrrny Roy.—In this dreary month of 
January, cold at all events it is bound to be, it will take 
vou some trouble to see after the comfort of your 
fowls. They are wiser than you are, however, in some 
ways, for they do go early to " Come along,” says 
the cock to his two fattest hens,“ let us to perch : one 
of you shall roost on either side of me, and we'll dream 
of the happy summer days before us. Whatever is the 
use of sitting up when we can't see a snail before our 
noses?" Well, try to keep the run clear of snow, should 
a storm come. Let the soft food of a morning be 
warm, but not sloppy, and see that each bird has its 
share. You will have cleared the e of cockerels or 
wasters long ago; and, if properly fed, your winter 
layers will be giving you eggs as white pure inside 
as out. A little brown sugar in their matutinal food 
will encourage them. Give a handful or two of grain 
at midday, and maize or oats before sunset. 

On very wet "e fowls suffer a deal of inconvenience. 
You had better keep the door of their house n, 
so that they may go in out of the showers. hey 
know enough to do that. Mind to give water eve 
day, and see that it does not get frozen. Good roug 
oatmeal, of which you can always manage to get a 
slightly damaged lot, mixed with a little bran, boiled 
potatoes and other roots, and the scraps of the table 
'nipeed, will make a comfortable breakfast for them. 
But don't forget green food. 


Tue Picron LorT.—There is little doing here, only 
you must be thinking of the coming mating season. 
You may be wishful to try different breeds, or to get 
a more fancy stock. Consult back pumbers of the 
B. O. P.“ as to the points or properties of these, and be 
keeping a good look-out. 

Keep the loft clean and dry anyhow, and just see 
if there are any re s needed, and do these yourself. 
A boy that cannot deftly use a few carpenter's tools is 
not worth his kail. 

see that the windows of your lofts are kept clear of 
dust and cobwebs, for light is most essential to the 
health of all creatures. Keep your hoppers well filled, 
and fountains too. 


KanBBrITS.—One of these days I may drop in upon some 
of you rabbit boys, and if I find a dirty hutch kept in 
a half-dark place, with poor bedding and bad arrange- 
ments for feeding, or if I find lean, hollow-eyed 
bunnies in said hutches or matted-laired Angoras, 
then I shall interview you, and probably for a few days 
after this interview you will find it most convenient w 
take your victuals standing. 


THE AviARY.—S8ee that your breeding cages are not 
getting dusty or dirty. The season is a long way 
ahead as yet, but it is at d best to be ready. The 
canary fancy is a most delightful one, and, I tell you 
Lonestly, if I had time I should return to it myself. 


Turk Doe.—Your doggie needs to be kept dry and 
well-bedded, whether indoors or out. But don't have 
him outside at all on very stormy nights. Feed well, 
and mind to give him a bed for hi Put this down 
for him in a place free from draughts, and tell the poor 
fellow to “bunk up” and not disturb you “till day- 
light does appear,’ unless, indeed, a burglar should 
appear before daylight. It is strange what an antipathy 
some dogs evince to policemen. I asked a favourite 
Newfoundland of mine one day why he could never see 
a “boy in blue" without putting the fear of death upon 
bim. But the splendid fellow cov.d give no very 
-atisfactory explanation. ‘I don't know how it is, dear 
master,” be seemed to say, “ but I love to pull off baggy 
seata of trousers, anyhow. Besides, why doesn't a police- 
man walk emarter at night ? Why does he trai! his feet, 
and keep feeling at doors and windows? Depend upon 
it. master, bobbies have something in their heads that 
nent nice" “Perhaps so, Neptune," I replied, “but 
that something is generally outside the head—scldom 
iomde.” And Neptune seemed to wonder what I meant. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BADEN-POWELL ON FOOTBALL. 

MAJOR-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL, in laying the 
foundation-stone of a memorial to the old boys who 
had served in South Africa, said to the boys present: 
* Those gallant Carthusians who have laid down their 
lives in South Africa have buit up for themselves a 
monument that will never fade away. If an epitaph 
were needed for those men, one might supply it by the 
words, ‘ They placed duty before all.“ They considered 
their duty before their own personal aims to such an 
extent that they were content to lay down their lives 
for the benefit of their country,and that is the guiding 
rinciple that should possess everyone in every walk of 
ife. It should be his aim aud ambition to forget him- 
self in benefiting others, to try to help them in every 
way as he goes through life—whether it is by giving 
his time or his money—or it may be necessary, on 
occasion, to give his life—but he should have no two 
thoughts about it. And in the same way you present 
boys, while in the school, educating yourselves in 
knowledge, in learning, and in games, you should not 
neglect to take this opportunity of educating your- 
selves in your aims and ambitions, and in the principles 
that are going to be with you for tlie rest of your lives. 
The highest principles that you can follow is the great 
Christian principle of sacrificing vourself for others. 
You cannot bave a better one to act up to, and the 
thing is to begin now, while you are here, Try to do 
ood turns to others; do not try to shove yourself 
orward, but help your neighbours; in short, try to 
play the game, as I told vou betore, and play it right 
through, as you play football or any other game— 
right through for your side, and not for yourself. 
You may be sure that, if you educate yourself up to 
that, when you go out into the world you will find 
that it has become a liabit with you.” 


ate 


IN A LAND OF GIANTS. 


A TERRIBLE story has heen told by the survivors of 
Major Austin’s expedition, which has been engaged in 
surveying along the Anglo-Abyssinian frontier. Major 
Austin reports that, after suffering from want of water 
for a month in the desert, he reached a place called 
Omo, where he found a silk handkerchief belonging to 
the ill-fated Italian explorer, Bollego. His troubles 
continued till Lake Rudolf was reached, when it was 
expected they would cease. But worse was in store. 
Three of his soldiers were murdered by Turkhana 
raiders, and at midnight these people tried to rush the 
camp, but were eventually beaten off. They followed 
the expedition for some days, and kept up a desultory 
rear and flank attack, in which several more of Major 
Austin’s men lost their lives. The Turkhana are 
described as a race of very fiue physique, mostly over 
six feet in height; they »re quite naked, and wear 
their hair arranged as a kind of bag. This hangs to 
the waist, and is made to hold various trinkets and 
personal ornaments. It took over a month to get 
clear of their country, in which time thirty members 
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of the expediticn died of exhaustion. In July Lake 
Baringo was reached, and the expe sition spent some 
time at the British post there, receiving every kindness 
from Mr. Hyde Baker, who was in charge. Dy this 
time only fourteen men out of fifrv-nine were alive. 
After a few days’ rest, Major Austin and his com- 
panions proceeded to Nakuro, where they joined the 
Uganda Railway en route for Mombasa. 


ote 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE 
BIBLE AND TRUE MANHOOD. 


THE new President of the United States is, happily, 
as earnest a Christian as the late President McKinley. 
Here is what he has to say of the Bible: “It does not 
teach us to shirk difficulties, but to overcome them. 
If we read the Bible aright, we read a book which 
teaches us to go forth and do the work of the Lord ; to 
do the work of the Lord in the world as we find it; to 
try to make things better in this world, even if only a 
little better, because we have lived in it. That kind of 
work can be done only by the man who is neither a 
weakling nor a coward ; by the man who, in the fullest 
sense of the word, is a true Christian, Jike Great Heart, 
Bunyan's hero. We plead for a closer and wider and 
deeper study of the Bible, so that our people may be in 
fact, as well as in theory, ‘doers of the Word and not 


hearers only.“ 


A BOY'S DEDICATION. 


“T TAKE God the Father to be my God (1 Thess 
i. 9). 
“ I take God the Son to be my Saviour (Acts v. 31). 

"T take God the Holy Ghost to be my Sanctifie: 
(1 Pet. 1. 2). 

“I take the Word of God to be my rule (3 Tim. iii 
16, 17). 

"TF take the people of God to be my people (Ruth i. 
16, 17). 

"I likewise dedicate my whole self to the Lord 
(Rom. xiv. 7, 8). 

“And I do this deliberately (Joshua xxiv. 15). 

“ Sincerely (2 Cor. i 12), 

* Freely ( Psalm cx. 3). 

And for ever” (Rom. viii. 35-39). 


fe 


A DOGS’ GRAVEYARD. 


Nor the least interesting of the sights in Edinburgh 
Castle is the tiny cemetery for soldiers! dogs, which is 
situated on the northern face of the Castle Rock, below 
St. Margaret's Chapel. Here are buried about a score 
of favourite dogs, once pets of different regiments 
quartered at the Castle. Neat little memorial stones 
have been reared to their memory, and simple inscrip- 
tions carved thereon. The only touch of “ graveyard 


humour” is to be found on a stone which, in addition 
to the name and date of the dug’s death, bears the line: 
Let siceping dogs lis.” 


` The Dogs’ Graveyard at Edinburgh Castle, 
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Correspondence. 
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A. L. BAKER.—AÀ whole series of recitation books is 
publishel by Messrs. F. Warne & Co., 15 Bedford 
Street, Strand. Write to them for list. 


W. Tucker. —The * Post-Office Directory" does not 


include every street in London, but only those within 
a certain distance of the Mansion House. The 
address given is quite sufficient, whether it appears 
in the Directory or not. 


T. N.—It distinctly states at the commencement of the 
article that you require two planks for each side, and 
a little farther on it says that for the floor you require 
seven planks. How can you expect to build a thing 
successfully if you read so carclessly ? 


A. S. (Middlesbrongh)—Yon can hardly do better 
than refer to the many practical articles that have 
appeared from time to time in our pages. 


O. W. C. (Southern).—It is very good of you. We at 
once gave instructions for some of our programmes 
to be sent to you. Hope you received them. 


T. J. B. (Schiedam).—No; the story has not yet been 
reprinted from our pages. 


Worps Comrerition (H. G.).—No; the singular aud 
plural would be reckoned as one word only. R. T.C. 
Lex; the use of à dictionary is allowed. X -I. The 
letters may be used as often as you like. 2. Yes. 
3. Yes. T. W. G.—1. Yes; proper and geographical 
names, and even foreign words, are allowed ; but the 
plural and singular of the same word will only count 
as onc. 


INQUIRING JIM (Liverpool)—The back number you 
ask for is now out of print with us Yourought to 
be able to refer to it in your Pub ic Library. 


P. B. A.—It is for you to consider if it be worth while. 
It is late, but not too late You would have to 
apprentice yourself, and work at your books in tlie 
evenings. The apprenticeship is the same for a 
mechanical engineer, which would probably be more 
within your scope. 


AMATEUR BOOKBINDER.—Look in the Directory. At 
almost any tool-shop you could learn where to buy 
bookbinders' tools. 


Mr. C. HALL.—See the tenth part of our “ Indoor 
Games” for a few home-made musical instruments. 


MED.—Put the greasy page between two sheets of 
hletting-paper, and dust in plenty of fuller's eurth 
between them. 


CoLLECToR.—It depends on what Cæsar it is. Probably 
worth sixpence, or less. If it looks very well pree 
served, it is probably not genuine. y 
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PIMPLES, etc. (W. G. G.) 
—If not your own 
fault, the old-fashioned 
remedy of brimstone 
and treacle will help 
to remove them. Virol 
also should prove bene- 
ficial. 

Book on OAVIEs (Cavy).— 
Write to Mr. Upcot Gill, 
* Exchange and Mart” 
Office, Strand, W.C. 


Various (Opide).—1. No; 
don't cvcle if there is 
the slightest danger of 
pleurisy. (2) No; cy- 
cling will not make you 
taller, but smaller if you 
spurt. (3) It doesn't 
matter, but you have a 
poor taste for music if 
you sing the comic 
songs of the day. (41) 
Lead a healthy life and 
you won't be self-con- 
scious. Finally, don't 
ask quite so many ques- 
tions next time. 


THE Baru (Owen).— 
Bravo! Take ít every 
morning. You'll soon 
get over the so-called 
shock. 


CIRCULARS 
They all emanate from 
quacks, who kill more 
young men in & year 
than the Boers kill in 
two. Fact! 


ELkcTRICITY (Puzzled). 
No. it is not true. 


TuunLzns (N. H.).—No; 
aloft. Write to Spratt's 
for pigeonry, but we 
cannot recommend any 
pizeon-dealers. It is 
best to prepare by 

li l studying points and pe- 

Il enliarities. See the illus- 
| trated articles we have 

recently published. 


A OLYDR Boy.—It depends on the prices for the things 
when delivered. Take out the quantities for yourself 
and inquire at the nearest timber-yard and irou- 

onger's. 


MopeEr YAcuT.— There is a model exactly like it in the 
entalogue of the Clyde Model Dockyard and Engine 
Depot, Argyll Arcade, Glasgow, which can be had 
by your sending a penny stamp to that address, 
The catalogue contains a long list of fittings for 
models, with prices attached, You can get the sail- 
cloth from the same place. 


CINEMATOGRAPH and Fat ’Uy.—You will find an 
article on making a cinematograph on page 316 of 
our twenty-first volume. 


II. A. N. (Dursley).— Ves: we have had an article on 
“The Box Kite, and How to Make and Fly it." Me 
may refer to the subject again later on. 


New REA DER. — Your bookseller is quite correct. It 
is only very occasionally that we give a coloured 
plate with the weekly numbers—such a plate some- 
times costing more than we get for the entire 
number—yet weekly readers are put on practically 
the same footing us monthly readers by being 
ullowed to buy the whole of the monthly part plates 
in a packet at the completion of e;ch volume, You 
see, fifty-two weekly numbers at 14., and the packet 
of plates at 1s. 6d., hardly come up to the cost of the 
twelve monthly parts at 6d. cach. 


(Much).— — 


FRED.— (1.) The following is a goed receipt for paste . 
Bermuda arrowroot 34 oz., Nelson's No. 1 gelatine 
160 grains, 12 minims of carbolic acid, 2 fluid ounces 
of methylated spirits of wine, water 30 fluid ounces. 
Mix the arrowroot into a stiff paste with two ounces 
of the water,the gelatine having been put to soak 
(preterablv overnight) in the remainder. Pour the 
two together, and mix up the arrowroot and gelatine 
well. Now put the whole on a fire in a saucepan 
(iron or enamelled) and stir without ceasing in one 
direction only, until it boils. Let it boil for five 
minutes, and then pour into a basin to cool. You 
must keep stirring the whole time it is on the fire. 
When cold mix the carbolic acid and spirits of wine 
in another vessel, and add in small portions to the 
paste, stirring vigorously while the mixing is going 
on. The object of ali the stirring is to prevent any 
bump: forming. When thoroughly mixed squeeze 
the paste through muslin, and keep in well-covered 
jars. (2) Either hydroquinone or metol will give 
you the black negatives you wish for, but it is 
doubtful whether the yellow ones do not give the 
best results. Fora hydroquinone developer we can 
recommend the following: Hydroquinone 80 grains, 
sodic sulphide 1 oz., citric acid grains. 
potassium bromide 20 grains, water up to 10 fluid 
ounces. In another bottle dissolve 80 grains of 
sodium hydrate in water to make 10 fluid ounces. 
Use equal parts of these two solutiqus, and a third 
part of water, for plates that have received the 
correct exposure. It also answers well for lantern 
plates. 


R. D. Lonp.— There is a book called *Collotype and 
Photo lithography.” by Dr. Julius Schnauss, trans- 
lated by Edwin €. Middleton, published by Iliffe 
& Son, 3 St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus. Weare 
not sure of the price, but it ia nota large book. This 
answers two of your questions. The best book on 
Colour Photography at the present time is that by 
A. E. Smith, published by Hazell Watson &. 
Viney, 52 Long Acre, at 15. 


ELrcTRIC (W. L.).—We are afraid it is impossible to 
give you any useful detailed iustruction in this 
column. If you can get our volume for 1893 (vol. 15) 
you will find most ample instructions therein. If 
you buy the set from an ironmonger or electrician 
they willgive you all necessary details as to flxing 
them uff. 


W. HiGGs.— The fixed rule is that all correspondence 
should be through this column. The cost of building 
will depend greatly on your own ability to make the 
various portions, for if purchased ready made thev 
will add considerably to the expense. It is a model 
only about two feet long, and therefore had you con- 
sidered for a moment you might have known it 
would not carry a boy 163 years of age. To make 
one large enough for that purpose. you must en- 
large the dimensions accordingly, but then it could 
not be called a model. 


W. J. H. (Westminster).—No, you cannot enter our 
competitions under such conditions, nor could you 
that of any other paper that we know of. Such 
competitions are clearly intended for those who 
themselves regularly take in the paper in some 
form—weekly, monthly, or annually—and not for the 
hundreds of readers who may casually consult a 
single copy at some Public Library. 


M. R. V. (Rotherhithe).—We know of no good book on 
the subject. Join a sketching class in your neigh- 
bourhood, and take part in our various drawing 
competitions. 


G. B. (Melbourne).--Y our drawings have eom? promise, 
though they do not reach by u long way our pub- 
lication standard. You should enter for our various 
drawing competitions, and so test your work side by 
side with tliat of other boys of tlie same age. 


MAGNETIC (A. P.)—Mo; the parts containing the 
articles you write for are now quite out of print 
with us, and cannot therefore be supplied. Perhaps 
you might be able to refer to the 1898 volume ut your 
Public Library. 


Felix 
EON, 


Wishing you all a very Happy New year! 
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OF 
A SCOUT. 
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“Tae Red Men of the Dusk," 
* The Loter Fugitives,” etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 
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"The heavy stone struck the shining helmet!’ 
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CHAPTER XIV.—RUN DOWN. 


nE muleteer uttered a cry of alarm. 
It was ensily interpreted ; the French 
had a guide. 

„What is their aim, José? said my father. 

„They can turn the ravine within a mile, 
señor. I had expected them to lose much 
time in finding their way round, but they 
have seized the man from the farm." 

The major swung his friend up to the 
saddle, and my father passed the word how 
matters stood. A broad strip of short grass, 
like & drove road, ran through the moor 
towards the crack in the hills, and down this 
we flew at top speed. José looked round, my 
father lifted his finger, and the muleteer fell 
back. At another motion he laid his hand on 
the back of the saddle and nimbly jumped up 
behind. He took off his hat, wiped his fore- 
head, and blew out a great sigh of satisfaction, 
for running punished him by far the most 
severely of the three. Then he slanted his 
ear up towards his patron as my father began 
to speak. 

"Pray give me some idea of your plans, 
José," said he. 

«Yonder crack in the hills, señor,” 
replied the muleteer, * runs far into them, 
and is, in the main, easy travelling. But it 
ends in & rough, broken path, which none but 
a mule can climb, and that with difficulty. 
No horse in the world could pass it. It is 
not long, however, and then we can get on 
quickly again.“ 

„We've nothing to fear from pursuit on 
foot," remarked my father; if we can render 
the horses useless, and keep the mules going. 
And how far from the mouth of the gorge 
does the going become too bad for horses? 

“It will be more than a mile, señor.” 

* And that is the best you can do?" 

„Mes, señor, as we stand. Had we all been 
sound men, I should have taken & different 
road, and we should have been scrambling up 
the rocks like goats by now, and laughing at 
these clumsy dragoons." 

* Hush, José," said my father in a low 
tone. ‘ Not another word in that strain, lest 
something should be picked up by my friend, 
whom it would deeply hurt. He would insist 
at once on being abandoned if he thought he 
was endangering our escape.“ 

* We shall bring him off yet, señor,” said 
the muleteer gaily. 

We were now rapidly approaching the huge 
fissure in the mountain-side, and we strained 
every nerve to gain its shelter before we should 
be seen again by our pursuers. The hope 
was vain. We were two or three hundred 
yards from its portal, when the leading 
dragoon rode over a crest of the moor a mile 
to our right. They were strung out now, 
coming into sight one after the other at inter- 
vals, but near, terribly near, considering the 
détour they had made. 

My father whistled softly, and the captain 
knit his brow. “Those fellows have good 
cattle under them," he remarked. Poor 
Captain Vivian. He had fairly recovered 
from his wound, life was bounding through 
his veins as briskly as ever, he was young 
and fiery, yet he must sit inactive, unable to 
take his share in the race with his panting 
companions. Twice or thrice I saw him look 
bitterly at the mutilated stump which was all 
of his leg a cruel round shot had left to him. 

“Hm!” said my father, as we darted into 
the chasm, “they are pounding along in 
style. A mile—a mile," he murmured to 
himself, and looked doubtful. 

The foot of the gorge was & strip of turf 
running from wall to wall of rock. It was 
clean, firm, and springy, and we moved swiftly. 
The mouth of the gorge was in full sight for 
a long, long way, and my father kept turn- 
ing his head. 


„Plague on their nimble heels!” he 
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cjaculated ; and I looked round to see three 
horsemen ride one after another into the jaws 
of the defile. 

* Now," roared the major, “ we must make 
a burst of it. Come on, boys," and he ran 
harder than ever. José and I ran on each 
side of my father's mount. Without the 
wonderful assistance which hanging upon 
the mules gave us, none of us could have run 
so far and so fast. But now we drove our- 
selves to the utmost. For my part, my heart 
was beating as if it was like to burst out of 
my body; the sweat ran into my eyes fill I 
was blind with the sting and choke of it; 
without the support of the stirrup-leather and 
my father's hand, for he had leaned over and 
taken a grip of my collar, I must have fallen. 
We stumbled over a rough patch and reached 
smooth turf again, and ran on, and on, and 
on. 

My father kept turning his head and whist- 
ling softly through his teeth. I knew him, 
and knew that things were looking pretty 
black. 

"José," said he, “is there absolutely 
nothing else but yonder mule- path? 

A footpath, señor,” gasped the muletecr ; 
but no chance for——” and he pointed to 
the captain before us. 

"Ah!" said my father, and pursed his 
lips. 

* Gentlemen," he called out in a moment, 
* we shall never reach the head of the gorge. 
Three of these riders are running us down 
hand over hand. There's a footpath, and 
that is the only chance left." 

„Where?“ panted the major. 

My father put the question to José, and 
the Spaniard pointed forward and nodded. 
We dashed on, rounded a turn of the gorge, 
and our guide pointed again. 

“Here it is," shouted my father, and we 
scanned it eagerly as we flew up to its foot. 
A dozen shelves of wet rock, like a steep, 
slippery staircase, rose from the bed of the 
gorge, and then a precipitous path began. 

No chance for me," called out the captain 
checrily, after a single glance, up with you, 
my friends, before those fellows get within 
range. They'll open fire when they see you 
scrambling up there.“ 

“ Nay," said the major, as he pulled up and 
fetched a deep breath, that must not be. 
Come, Vivian, slip on to my shoulders. I'll 
pull you up somehow or other. Come, I 
say !" But the captain did not move. 

* My good, kind old fellow," he said, laying 
his hand affectionately on his friend's upraised 
arm, *the thing is impossible. It's ample 
work for an unencumbered man to scramble up 
there." 

“No!” cried the major. Come, I 
say again, or I'll pluck you out of the 
saddle.“ 

"Away with you in any case, Jack," broke 
in my father. We stand to be taken, but 
they will shoot you and José out of hand if 
they get a chance.” 

„They will,“ agreed the two officers ; 
“follow your man, Mr. Ford." José was 
going up the terraces like a hare, and I 
climbed after him. I heard my father's voice 
below. 

* Now, major," he said, “ you next. Your 
imperative duty calls you to escape if pos- 
sible and return to your regiment.” 

“And Vivian?” cried Major Wood. We 
are then to slip off among the hills and leave 
him stranded here to await the French, and 
return with them absolutely alone?“ 

"By no means," replied my father. “I 
myself shall stay with him. I have no duty 
io obey, as you have. Hoof-beats ! " headded, 
in a sharpened voice. ‘Go, major, I beg of 
you." 

“And you too, Mr. Ford," urged Captain 
Vivian; *I cannot escape, but do not let me 
drag you back to captivity.” 


My father leaped down, took the major by 
the shoulders and fairly bundled him up the 
first terrace. With a soft thud of hoofs in 
the grass, the leading horseman swept round 
the angle and a pistol cracked. The major 
bounded from rock to rock like a wild goat, 
and I climbed nimbly before him. At fifty 
feet from the turf the path turned a rib of 
the precipice, and here we found José 
crouched in the shelter. We flung ourselves 
down beside him and peeped over the rim of 
protecting rock. A French officer, sword in 
hand, had just drawn rein before our friends, 
but neither was taking any notice of him. 
They had eyes only for us, and the captain 
was waving his cap upon seeing us dive into 
cover. My father stood with his hands deep 
in his pockets, but he now turned, and 
made some reply to the rapid speech which 
the officer was delivering. Two troopers 
swept into sight, then  iother, and another, 
till all six had drawn into line at foot of the 
cliff. The last man carried the guide, and, 
seeing the chase was ended, unceremoniously 
thrust him off his perch. José was right. 
It was the man who had supplied us with 
provisions. He did not look as if he had 
been a willing agent. Without doubt, he 
also had been persuaded with a pistol. A 
movement among the dragoons below drew 
my eye, and the ceptain shouted : 

* Look out, Wood ; they talk of carrying you 
by storm." 

„All right, old boy," called the major. 
* Then do you and Mr. Ford draw off a little. 
We don't want to smash your toes." 

“Have you any ammunition handy?” 
asked my futher, taking the major’s hint as 
to our mode of defence. 

“ Plenty, sir, plenty," he replied. At the 
first sound of an attack José and I fetched 
half a dozen large fragments of rock which 
littered the path a little above where we lay. 
These we arranged along the edge of rock 
over which we peered. José proposed we 
should push on and let the dragoons climb 
in vain. 

„What does he say?— wants to march ? ” 
asked the major, who had some Spanish, but 
not much. 

* Yes," said I. 

* Let'ssee this bit of business through, said 
Major Wood, “and then I'm your man. I’ve 
got a fancy I can rattle a climber over the 
head to a tune that'll surprise him." 

The opportunity was soon to his hand. 
Three of the dragoons took the carbines 
which hung at their saddle-bow and fell back 
to the farther side of the gorge to cover the 
climbers. Another fellow stood on guard 
over my father and the captain, who had 
moved back to get a good view of the affair. 
The officer and the two remaining dragoons 
were to form the storming party. 

On our part we had not been idle. José 
and I carried stones, the major built them 
dexterously up, and now we had a tiny barri- 
cade, through the chinks of which we could 
peep securely into the gorge below. The 
laughing voice of Captain Vivian rang up to 
us clear and sweet. 

„Ware hawk," he cried, and we saw our 
assailants rush at the ascent. The quickest 
of the three was a trooper, a big, active 
fellow, and he swarmed up the terraces a 
couple of yards in front of his companions. 
A carbine cracked, and a bullet whistled 
a few inches above us as the covering 
party fired one after the other to keep us 
down. 

The major peeped out, then swung up a 
fragment of rock about twice as big us his 
head. He poised it and tossed it over. It 
caught a projecting point, and was turned 
wide of the path. He seized another, and, 
reckless of the carbine fire, stood up and 
dropped it neatly on the leading assailant. 
This time he reached his mark. The 


heavy stone struck the shining helmet 
with a harsh clang like a jangled bell, and 
beat the trooper from his footing. He 
dropped sword and pistol, and clutched 
desperately at the slippery slope, but in vain. 
Down he rolled. His comrades thrust out 
their hands to check him as he fell back 
upon them, but on a path where the foot- 
hold of itself was so precarious the big 
heavy dragoon swept down on his friends 
like a landslip, and away they all tumbled, 
heads over heels, and brought up on the top 
terrace. 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” rose in a loud, jolly chorus 
from the foot of the cliff, and the captain 
and my father laughed and cheered and 
waved their hats. The very French who 
were covering their friends were all agrin at 
the ludicrous sight of their companions 
rolling over and over in & tangled mass, like 
80me queer monster which flourished six 
arms and legs. The officer and his men 
picked themselves up and stood uncertain 
whether to attempt & return or not. The 
leader was uninjured, for his helmet saved 
his skull, and he foamed with rage, and 
shook his fist at ua. 

Tbe major tipped another stone over, & 
real big one this time, and the French did 
not wait for it. No sooner did they see the 
mass of rock sliding over the edge than they 
fled down the terraces, and the boulder 
thundered after them. A fragment of branch, 
blown from the pine-trees far overhead, lay 
near us, and the major put his cap on it and 
waved it above the barricade in token of 
victory. The French promptly put a bullet 
through the crown. 

“Tis the best shot they've made yet,” 
said the major. Lucky for me they didn't 
aim so well when I was standing up." 

The French officer sprang on his horse 
and rode swiftly up and down the defile 
searching eagerly for a path by which our 
flank might be turned; but he found none, 
and their Spanish guide had slipped away. 
For awhile he fumed here and there, but 
finding our airy perch unassailable, he gave 
orders for the party to get to horse. The 
troops mounted and closed round the 
prisoners, who moved away, waving their 
hats to us. We climbed the path to a much 
higher point, which commanded the stretch 
of gorge beyond the turn near at hand. Here 
we were out of range, and could show our- 
selves freely. We shouted farewells as long 
as our friends were within hearing, and then 
flourished return signals as they turned in 
their saddles on their way back down the 
defile to the convoy and captivity. It was a 
bitter gight to us, safe and free on the hill- 
side, to see them surrounded by the enemy. 
The brisk trot at which they travelled soon 
carried them out of sight of our straining 
eyes, 

„Hard luck," groaned the major, as the 
cavalcade disappeared —'* hard luck as ever I 
knew. And to think we were so near bring- 
ing it off! We all turned and sighed, and 
set n faces to the hill, and pushed up the 
path. 
“ What a noble old trump your father is, 
Mr. Ford! said Major Wood, as he toiled 
behind me; it is cruel enough for the pair 
of them to be going back. But just fancy 
Vivian going back alone." 

“ And he ao helpless,” I said. 

That's the point—the very point," re- 
Joined my companion ; “ if he'd lost an arm, 
an eye, an ear—one of any other mortal 
things which we possess in pairs—he'd be 
better off than he is. I'd never fully con- 
tidered what the loss of a leg means till 1 
taw what a wreck it had mnde of a fine 
fellow like Vivian. He can neither fight 
nor flv. Pluck his crutches from him, and 
he's absolutely helpless. However, he'll be 
all right while your father is with him." 
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* Do you not trust the French officer?" I 
asked. I thought they were all excellent 
men as regards kindness to prisoners." 

„Well, Mr. Ford," replied the major,“ it’s 
a big question. French officers are drawn 
from such widely differing classes that you 
get all sorts. They need a vast number of 
officers, and do a great deal of promotion 
from the ranks. That cuts both ways. If 
he is a modest sensible fellow he makes a 
capital officer. If he is merely a daring 
rufüan who has distinguished himself in 
some onslaught he is the more insolent 
when placed in authority.” 

“ I did not like the look of the officer in 
command of this party," I remarked. 

“Nor I, indeed," said the major. De- 
cidedly he had not the air of a French 
gentleman, and, beyond a doubt, it is greatly 
to Vivian’s advantage to have your father 
with him.” 

The last part of the climb was too steep 
for talking, and we slowly scrambled up 
until we stepped out on the smooth uplan 
above, and tlung ourselves down to rest. 

“ Look,” said I, and pointed. From this 
great height we commanded the whole defile 
and the heath beyond. Flashing across the 
latter was a patch of bright dots—the French 
dragoons. 

" Ay, there they go, confound them," said 
the major; and José uttered maledictions 
upon them in rolling, sounding Spanish. We 
picked ourselves up again after a short rest, 
and marched on over the mountain, following 
José’s lead. A couple of hours brought us to 
a cultivated valley, dotted with two or three 
farmhouses. We stopped at the first and 
purchased food, and ateand drank gratefully. 
The major bought a wallet, and we packed it 
with supplies, for the district we to cross 
was thinly populated, and it was likely we 
might miss what houses there were. We did 
not make a long stay, but resumed our 
journey, and walked steadily on until the sun 
was almost at its full height. The heat was 
now very great, and the major called a halt 
in a pleasant dell shaded by lofty pines. A 
clear spring bubbled up among some rocks, 
and the water wasdeliciously cooland grateful. 
I took a good drink, stretched myself luxuri- 
ously on the soft, long, sun-warmed grass, 
and was asleep in no time. 

I was aroused by the major shaking my 
shoulder. He held his watch in his hand. 

* We've had four hours’ siesta, Mr. Ford," 
he said. Time to be on the move again.“ 

* Ig it so long, sir? " said I, rubbing my 
eyes. It doesn't seem two minutes since we 
stopped.“ 

The major laughed, and unpacked the 
wallet, which we had carried by turns. We 
had a hearty meal from the contents, re- 

ked the food left, and set off again. We 
had scarcely gone a couple of miles when we 
met & peasant who gave us some very inter- 
esting news. He declared that tbe English 
were not following the French along the 
great road, but had struck off northwards 
towards the Upper Ebro, and that they were 
marching by thousands and thousanas along 
the western side of the Bureba, the great 
tract of land we were now crossing. This 
brought to my mind the hint Captain Brooke 
had given, and I mentioned it. 

It's very likely," said Major Wood, pon- 
dering over the story. “I see the idea: 
Wellington is making a flank march by his 
left. He will cut off the French from the 
sea, and, there, if he gets far enough and 
quick enough, cut them off from France as 
well. Ask your man, Mr. Ford, for the 
nearest bridge over the Ebro, and whether he 
knows the way to it." 

I found that it was & bridge called Puente 
Arenas, and that José knew the way well. 

«I should advise that we strike for it,“ 
said the major, and, as we were ruled by 
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him, off we set. Towards seven o'clock in 
the evening we were plodding slowly—for we 
were very tired—up a long slope, and José 
was assuring us that from the top we should 
see the bridge of Puente Arenas, when we saw 
something which set all doubts at rest. A 
red dot shone out in the evening sunlight, 
then another, and another, as a small body 
of men gathered round a clump of trees 
tupping the rise. 

„Our soldiers! I cried. 

„Right,“ said the major joyfully. “ Look, 
they are felling the trees—forayers for wood 
for camp fires." 

He was right. When we gained the crest 
of the slope, we saw the wide country beyond 
bright with British redcoats, and from the 
south fresh lines of troops, the rear of the 
advancing host, poured over the dusty plain. 

" Seventy-first, sir? suid the corporal in 
charge of the firewood party, in answer tothe 
major’s eager inquiry. Yes, sir, they're here. 
I fancy they're camped by yonder oak-trees. 
Just in from the French, sir?“ 

„Jes, my man," replied the major, made 
a clean bolt of it.“ 

The foraging party gave a hearty cheer, 
the major lifted his cap, and we went on down 
the slope. As we entered the camp, I had 
the luck to stumble on Captain Brooke’s 
servant. I parted with the major, after 
hearty handshakes and promises of meeting 
again, and he went on to his regiment, while 
José and I followed the man to the place 
where Captain Brooke was standing among a 
knot of brother officers. 

„Welcome,“ said he, and guve me his 
hand. His friends looked at our meeting with 
surprise till he turned and said who I was, 
when they received me with great civility, for 
I found afterwards that he had spoken much 
of me, and several of them knew my father. 
Others knew Major Wood and Captain Vivian, 
and when I began to relate iny adventures 
in answer to the captain's questions 1 had 
a deeply interested audience. When I had 
told my story the captain saw that I had a 
hearty supper, and sat near me while I ate it. 

* You look tired, Jack,“ said he. 

“I am, sir," I confessed frankly. “ My 
feet have carried me more miles to-day than 
ever they did in one journey before.“ 

" Yes, yes," said he, nodding his kindly, 
tanned face towards me. and you've brought 
a lot of useful information, too." 

"Why," said I, “seeing that you have 
come directly away from the French position, 
I thought you would not need what I had 
picked up.”’ 

* Noed it as much as ever, I assure you," 
said he, lighting a cigar, and smiling at me 
through the smoke. Then he took my 
evidence of the French position and move- 
ments in detail, and made a careful report. 

„There,“ said he, as he wrote the last 
words, “this is going directly into Lord 
Wellington's hands. I know a lot of confused 
rumour has reached him, but nothing so 
clear and precise as this. I'll be off with it.“ 

Before he went, he found me a place to 
sleep. I was easily suited, I can assure you, 
and this time I took my fill. 

(To be continued.) 
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oRD WANDERTON, shrewdly guessing that 
his new allies would prefer to have all 
the credit of the victory themselves, kept his 
party together, and took no share in the fight. 
In fact, he and Etchfyll had quite enough to 
do in caring for the fainting boys, whom the 
strain of this death-ride, coming so soon after 
the fearful sufferings of the previous day, had 
fairly worn out. 


then he said quickly : 


“I say, Harry, I don’t know if it was only my fancy, 
but just this minute, as you stood looking down that 
way, you were as like poor old Searchley as one pea is 


like another!“ 


„Ay, indeed? Well, now I think of it, they did say, 
when he was last in England, that I had a sort of look 


of him.“ 


He spoke carelessly enough; but there was a sudden 
gleam in his eye, such as lights up the face of a weary 


miner when, amid a heap of seemingly worth- 
less gravel, he finds the first sign of gold. 

„Talking of Searchley," went on the Earl, 
resting Dick Avondale’s powerless head 
against his knee, here's one of the poor 
fellow's assertions proved beyond dispute. 
We have found the ‘extinct’ Birlas, for I 
heard them shout their name as they 
charged ; and they do live on a ‘ yellow river,’ 
just as that old Jesuit says.”’ 


While they were thus engaged, the artist happened 
to look up at his friend, and gave a slight start; and 


(lliustrated by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER XIV.— THE EXTINCT RACE. 


* And now for the mysterious temple, I 
suppose,“ said his friend quickly. 

„Just so; for, now that we have found 
them, it can't be far off. Well, God be thanked 
for this first success; but there is still much 
to be done before it can be completed.— Well, 
Dick, how do you feel now?“ 

* Just a trifle shaky. Uncle Harry ; I'll be 
all right directly." 


* I say, Jack, that you four must all be my 
slaves for the present, or at least you must 
all pretend to be." 

* Well, if thee says it, it be all right," said 
Jack, scratching his huge head, with a puzzled 
air; * but ‘slave’ ben’t a woord as cooms 
natteral to a  Englishman's mouth, no 
ways." 

This point was settled just in time; for at 


He threw on the ground the short sword which he wore.” 


And so will I.“ cried Fred; “I just feel 
as if I'd been running up-hill a bit." 

* By the bye," said Wanderton, “ before 
these fellows come back, just mind, you four, 
that you're all my slaves for the present." 

“ What do 'ee say, Maister Harry ? ” asked 
his foster-brother, staring. 


that moment the Birlas warriors, having 
stripped and plundered their slain foes, came 
riding back intriumph. Asthey approached, 
Lord Wanderton stepped calmly forward to 
meet them, and made a sign which he had 
learned from the dead explorer whose un- 
finished work he was now completing— 


extending his arms right and left to their 
full stretch, with the palms upward. 

“ Dash Birlas (a friend of the Birlas) 
said he, in the calm, clear tones of a man 
who feared no harm from them or anyone 
else. 

And then, after pausing a moment, as if to 
let this greeting in their own language sink 
into the minds of those to whom it was 
addressed, he added : 

* Gokul dash (a friend from the heart). 

And, so saying, he laid one hand on his 
breast, while with the other he threw on the 
ground the short sword that he wore. 

His words, and the gestures that pointed 
them, had a marked effect on the savages, 
who exchanged looks of visible amazement, 
and made no reply. At length a sturdy man 
of middle age, with & face so scarred as to 
look like an ill-drawn railway-map— seem- 
ingly the leader of the party— came forward 
and laid down his sabre in like manner. 

„May the sun rise for thee without a 
cloud !’’ said the peer, in fluent ‘Tartar. 

Again the Mongols started; and the other 
Englishmen (who were watching and listening 
attentively, though of course without under- 
standing what was said) noticed that some of 
the hindmost began to whisper together, and 
to cast glances of wondering awe at the Earl. 
Even the chief was visibly impressed, though 
he did his best to hide it as he replied with 
the usual formula: 

"^ May the sky of thy prosperity be ever 
clear! 

And then, stepping closer to the English- 
man, he added with emphasis : 

* The foes of our foes are our best friends. 
Be welcome, thou and thine ! ” 

Our heroes naturaly expected the two 
leaders to shake hands; but, in place of that, 
each man, to the great amusement of the 
boys, shook his own right hand with his left, 
80 violently as to suggest that he must just 
have scalded it very badly indeed. During 
chia queer proceeding, Jack's broad chest was 
suspiciously shaken by a deep, grunting 
cough, and the two lads bit their lips to keep 
themselves from laughing aloud. 

After the exchange of a few more words, 
the Earl turned to his party and announced 
that their Birlas friends (who were a scouting 
detachment on the look-out for Argoon 
raiders) were going to escort them back to 
the main tribe, and that they must start at 
once ; and, the boys being somewhat rested 
by this time, they did so. 

In the course of the ride (which was a 
very long one) Dick and Fred had plenty of 
time to make a closer inspection of their 
Mongol allies, who were certainly well worth 
looking at. 

To the English boys, the most startling 
feature about them was their utter want of & 
beard—as sure a mark of the true Tartar as 
of the Chinaman himself. But even apart 
from this, they were indeed a goblin crew. 
Their dress of black goatskin gave them a 
sombre and almost spectral look, deepened by 
their squat, long-armed, ape-like figures, and 
flat, yellow, narrow-eyed, all but noseless 
faces, which seemed (as Jack Beechcroft said, 
in a very bold flight of fancy for him) “jist 
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as if some’un had sat down on their noses 
when they was born, and they’d been a-cryin’ 
over it ever since.“ 

True, those misshapen limbs held sinews 
of iron, and those dwarfish frames had an 
enduring toughness that the stateliest Life 
Guardsman might have envied; but none 


the Jess would the keenest observer have 


found it hard to believe that these dirty little 
monkeys could ever have conquered all Asia 
and more than half of Europe. 

“If one of these chaps was to turn up in 
London,“ said Dick, with a grin, “ he'd have 
the whole town at his heels in less than no 
time. Well, old boy, we’ve had some 
adventures at last, haven't we? 

“ Rather!” quoth Fred, in a tone of 
subdued ecstasy, too deep and heartfelt for 
outward emotion. Think of it! to be made 
prisoners by Russians, &nd to fight Tartars, 
and to get all but starved to death on un- 
known mountains, and to be hunted by 
robbers, and to chum with savages—and all 
in a few weeks, too! Why, Robinson Crusoe 
himself couldn't beat that! 

“I should think not; nor Sindbad the 
Sailor either. I say, who'd have thought, 
when we put up at the *Swan" at Fittle- 
worth that time, that all this was going to 
come of it? 

“Ay, you may wel say that; and to 
think of our having discovered this lost tribe, 
too, which half the people in England say 
don’t exist at all! Why, our names will be 
in all the papers! and 1 shouldn’t wonder 
if we all got the Victoria Cross, for they say 
it’s given for fighting, and I'm sure we've 
had plenty of that; and ten to one the old 
school gets &n extra half-holiday in honour 
of us, when we come home again. Stunning !”’ 

But Sir Francis Etchfyll’s thoughts were 
far less rose-coloured than those of his boy 
comrades, as he rode beside them in the rear 
of the party, where, according to native 
custom, the supposed slaves had been placed. 

It had not escaped him that just before 
they set out, a single Tartar had galloped off 
in the same direction, as if to announce 
their coming to the Khan; and he had 
learned enough of Mongol ways to know that, 
however friendly this minor chief might be, 
his protection would avail them nothing 
should the Khan himself, as head of the 
tribe, decide to treat them as foes. With all 
his faith in Wanderton's marvellous skill, 
the artist could not but feel that they were 
in a very awkward dilemma, though he 
never repented for a moment the chivalrous 
vow that had brought them there. 

All that morning they rode on, skirting 
a tract of rugged and broken upland, which 
seemed to stretch like a wall across the 
whole width of the great valley that they 
were traversing, from the rocky hills on the 
north-east to the higher mountains on the 
south-west. Along the steep grassy slopes 
of this natural redoubt started up, every 
here and there, dark limestone cliffs, now 
rising in  tower-like masses, and now 


splintered into countless tiny pinnacles and 
terrace-like ledges. 

At midday they halted to rest and take 
some food, to which the half-starved English 
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did full justice; and then on they went 
again, between the river and the ridge, till 
the sun began to go down. 

All at once a dull, booming roar made 
itself heard through the universal stillness, 
growing louder and louder as they rode on, 
till, on a sudden, a sharp turn round the 
projecting angle of a huge rock brought 
them right in front of a vast black chasm in 
the great wall that they had been skirting so 
long, through which the river tore its way in a 
succession of leaping, foaming rapids, lashing. 
plunging, and roaring, as if it would rend 
the solid rock from its foundations. On 
either side of this great natural gateway 
the cliffs rose up black and sheer as the 
towers of a Norman castle; and through it 
streamed the last glow of sunset in a flood 
of golden glory. 

At the end of this pass, commanding the 
passage with the narrow, watchful eyes of 
its deadly loopholes, stood an old Tartar 
fort of dried clay; and the path (so narrow 
that only one man could pass at a time) 
ran right through it, so that half a dozen 
marksmen behind those loopholes could 


have stayed the march of a whole army. 


After a brief parley, the heavy gate swung 
slowly open; and, to the no small relief of 
the jaded boys (who were all but worn out 
with this rapid succession of forced marches), 
they were given to understand that they 
must halt here for the night. 

A small, empty room, with the dust lying 
thick on its bare earthen floor, and a heap 
of mutton-bones in one corner, received our 
explorers; but the savages (who evidently 
meant to be civil) dragged in a number of 
mats and goatskin mantles by way of bed- 
ding, and brought an ample supply of 
such food as they had—viz. dried goat-flesh, 
cheese, and sour milk. 

“ But I thought the Tartars drank nothing 
but tea ? " cried Fred, on seeing this. 

„They do drink a good deal," said the 
Earl ; *but I hardly think you'd care to try 
it, for they put in salt in place of sugar, and 
mutton-fat instead of milk; and they call 
that the Mogul fashion." 

“Ugh!” cried the boy, with a look of 
disgust; “I’m jolly glad I'm not a Mogul, 
then!“ 

Jack Beecheroft and the two lads were 
soon asleep, and Sir Francis speedily followed 
their example; but not till he had satisfied 
his curiosity on one important point. 

" I say, Harry, why did you want to make 
us pass for your slaves ? ” 

" First, because then we're gure not to 
be separated, for it's the correct thing for 
& chief always to have his household slaves 
about him; and next, because, if they sup- 
posed you people of importance, they might 
use you as hostages for my fidelity, which 
they won't do if they think you're only 
slaves." 

„Pon my word, old man,” cried the other, 
looking at him admiringly, “ you seem to 
think of everything!“ 

„It's what you've got to do in these parts, 
if you want to keep your head on," said the 
peer, as coolly as ever. 

(Fo be continued.) 
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Ws Vance Norton took to trapping he 
quite counted upon running many risks, 
for good pelts were none too plentiful and had 
to be sought in perilous places, but he little 
thovght of having such an experience as 
befel him in his third season. 

He generally used two horses—one for the 
saddle, the other for the pack, unless indeed 
he had especially good luck with his traps, 
and then both horses bore packs while he 
resorted to Shanks's mare. 

At the time of this adventure he was riding 
up the trail that led from the Sweetwater 
Valley into the heart of the Ottertail Moun- 
tains, where the furry creatures he sought 
were most likely to be found. 

He had two good horses of which he was 
both fond and proud, his outfit lacked nothing 
he considered necessary, and he contidently 
anticipated a successful trip. Consequently 
he felt in high spirits which found vent in a 
song that awoke the echoes of the cliffs as he 
steadily ascended the gorge leading to the 
summit of the ridge. 

He calculated upon reaching the divide by 
mid-afternoon, and his camping-place on the 
other side ere night, and his forecast was 
sound enough provided he met with no delay. 

On and up the surefooted horses plodded 
to the tune of Vance’s song, which certainly 
lacked nothing in vigour if it left something 
to be desired as to artistic execution. 

Three-quarters of the way had been accom- 
plished, and Vance reached a point where the 
trail was a mere ledge running along the face 
of a cliff which towered high above, while 
below yawned anawful abyss that made even 
one 80 steady of nerve as he dizzy to look 
down into. 

The ledge just afforded room for the 
burdened animals, and they moved slowly 
albeit steadily forward as if they fully 
realised the fearful consequences of a false 
step, or clumsy stumble. 

Vance’s brain was busy with conjectures 
as to the success of his season, what kinds of 
pelts he would be most likely to take, whether 
prices would rule high or low when in the 
following spring he brought his catch to 
market, and how he would occupy himself 
during the summer when no trapping could 
be done. 

But this pleasant reverie was suddenly 
interrupted in a way that set every nerve 
a-quiver and sent the blood throbbing 
through his pulses, for, just as he approached 
a place where a shoulder of the cliff jutted 
out so that he could see nothing beyond it, 
there came around the shoulder another man 
mounted upon & powerful sorrel horse that 
was evidently no stranger to mountain paths, 
to judge from the steadiness of its movements. 

The horses' heads were almost touching 
ere they halted, and Vance found himself 
iooking into the tanned and grizzled face of 
w man some ten years his senior, whose well- 
worn suit of deerskin showed that he too 
followed the business of trapping. 

„Well, stranger," drawled the other, 
regarding Vance through his half-closed eyes 
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in a way that somehow gave him a chilly 
sensation in the neighbourhood of the spine, 
“what might vou be doin’ here?“ 

Realising that the occasion called for the 
utmost coolness and self-control, Vance, 
curbing the natural resentment roused by 
this question, whose tone was that of one in 
authority, answered civilly : 

“I’m on my way from the Sweetwater to 
the Ottertail Range, where they tell me there's 
good trapping to be had still.“ 

The other man's eyes opened widely at this, 
and an ominous glare came into them, while 
his lips curled in a nasty fashion, as with a 
full-flavoured oath he demanded what right 
Vance had to come poaching on his hunting- 
ground. He had been trapping over that 
part of the Ottertail Range for many years, 
and he had no notion of allowing a stranger to 
intrude if he could help it. 

Vance kept himself well in hand, but 
there was no mistaking the resolution with 
which he spoke when he replied : 

“Oh, come now. This is a free country. 
You can’t stake off a mountain range, and 
keep it to yourself. I guess there are 
plenty of good skins for both of us.“ 

„Whether there be or not, I don't care," 
was the surly response. But I don't want 
you nosin' around, and you're not going to, 
what's more," whereupon he put down his 
hand to draw his revolver when Vance, who 
was as quick as a panther in his movements, 
anticipated him by getting his gun" out 
first, and levelling it at the other, saying ina 
steady voice: 

No, you don't. Put up your hands!“ 

But the man, instead of complying when 
Vance thus got the drop on him, made a 
desperate etfort to aim and fire. 

By every law of self-defence, as understood 
in that rough life, Vance had the right to 
send & bullet into his brain, and if he had 
been less expert in the handling of & revolver 
that was undoubtedly what he would have 
done. 

But he did something better. Just the 
instant before his antagonist could pull 
trigger his own revolver cracked, and the 
perfectly aimed bullet struck the other 
weapon, knocking it out of the man's liand 
into the gulf below, and leaving him 
entirely defenceless. 

" You've got mc, I reckon," he snarled. 
“ Shoot away, curse you.“ 

Still keeping him covered with his revolver, 
Vance smiled pleasantly ns he said: 

"I'm not going to shoot if you behave 
yourself, but mind you," and here his tone 
grew suddenly stern. ‘ You must play fair. 
No dirty work." 

„What do you want me to do?“ 

“Why, that's just what I'm going to tell 
you," answered Vance. Lou see our 
horses can't pass on this ledge, and mine 
can’t go back because there are two of them. 
Do you think you can back your horse up to 
some place where we can get by ? ” 

The man shook his head, and smiled 
grimly. 

* There's no place between here and the 
top of the cliff wide enough for our critters 
to get by," he said, ending with & kind of 
chuckle that irritated Vance, as it seemed to 
mean : 

„What are you goin’ to do about it?“ 

“Very well, then," said Vance, after a 
moment's thought, and still keeping his 
revolver to the fore, "there's only one 
thing to be done. Dead or alive, your horse 
has got to get out of the way." 

Ihe other flushed red through his tan, and 


a look that boded ill for Vance came into 
his eyes. If the revolver had been in his 
hand instead of Vance's the matter would 
have been summarily settled. 

But he was at Vance's mercy, and he 
realised it, yet he was loth to give in. 

And what if I don't just cotton to having 
my bronco killed? Have I nothin’ to say in 
that matter?“ 

„I'm sorry for both you and your bronco,” 
responded Vance calmly, * but I don't see 
any other way out of the scrape. So just 
take your things off him, and pile them 
against the cliff. Then I'll shoot him, and 
you can shove him off the ledge. I'll pay 
you & fair price for him next spring if you'll 
meet me at the Fort." 

The man growled angrily, but Vance kept 
him covered with his revolver, and presently 
he started to strip the poor doomed beast. 

It evidently went hard against his grain, 
and he was so slow about it that Vance's 
patience began to give out, and he called to 
him: 

„Be a little spryer now. I don't want tc 
be kept here until dark.“ 

Muttering yet more vigorouslv, the man 
quickened his pace & little, and at last the 
saddle and its attachments were removed, 
&nd placed against the cliff as closely as 
possible. 

“ Now, then, shoot away,“ said their owner 
in & sardonic tone. 

Vance levelled his revolver at the forehead 
of the unsuspecting animal which stood so still 
before him, but at first he could not pull the 
trigger. It seemed too bad thus to kill the 
benst, which was really a fine one, and as he 
hesitated he racked his brain for some other 
and more merciful solution of the situation. 

But none presented itself, and the minutes 
were precious, 80, aiming with utmost care 
at the very centre of the white blaze on the 
bronco's forehead, he fired. 

As the sharp report rang echoing out over 
the abyss, the horse sank down sidewise, and 
rolled over the edge of the ledge into the 
tremendous gulf below, leaving the way 
clear. 

Quite understanding that all danger was 
not over until he was well past the infuriated 
man who had thus been deprived of his mount, 
Vance now slipped off his own horse, and, 
still keeping the revolver raised, urged the 
animal on until it had gone a little ahead. 
He then repeated the operation with the 
pack-horse. 

Having thus got them safely past the point 
of danger, he crossed it himself, and, before 
proceeding, said to the other man: 

"I'm right sorry that I had to do this, 
but it was your horse or mine, and maybe 
your life or mine, and I'm glad there's been 
no blood shed but that poor critter's," 
pointing his revolver into the chasm. I'm 
Vance Norton, and I generally try to keep 
my word. I promised you I'd pay you a fair 
price for your bronco in the spring at the 
Fort, and I'll do it. You meet me there.“ 

The man growled out something, the 
meaning of which Vance could not catch, so 
the latter saying pleasantly— 

* Well, so long; I hope the next time we 
meet it won't be in so tight & place," hurried 
after his horses, which had been keeping on 
up the path. 

Vance had a prosperous winter's trapping. 
and in the spring came back to the Fort 
with a fine lot of pelts which realised good 
prices. But he saw nothing of his antagonist 
on the ledge, nor did he ever encountez him 
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“How vapours, turned to clouds, obscure tle sky, 
And clouds, dissolved, the thirsty ground supply. 
RescoMMon, 
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Tx all love to rest awhile upon some open 
breezy common and watch the 
beautiful white clouds go sailing across the 
deep blue sky, like glorious ships upon a 
summer sen; and, in a little while, being in 
a restful mood, we start to weave the ever- 
changing shapes of the clouds into castles, 
knights on horseback, strange animal forms, 
and grotesque beings, until at last, thanks to 
the soft breeze and the drowsy hum of the 
bees, our eyelids close, and for awhile we 
sleep. 

And, mark you, this is a very good thing 
for us, and we shall awaken richer in many 
ways; for in the first place the clouds 
stirred our imagination, quickening our 
brain and filling us with admiration for 
their glorious beauty of form and colour, 
which was very good for us; for if we are to 
go through life with clean hands and pure 
and happy hearts, we must learn to seek, 
love, and cherish the beauties of Nature, and 
to treasure the gold of the sunset far above 
that earthly, sin-stained ore, for the 
possession of which far too many risk body 
and soul. And that quiet sleep under the 
shade of the fir-trees, in the pure summer 
air, has done more for us, physically and 
mentally, than all the medicine in the world 
could accomplish. 

“And what has all this to do with the 
weather and the clouds? Why, everything! 
If you want to be weather-wise, and to 
understand what the clouds say, and to read 
aright the message they carry for you across 
the sky, you must come out into the fields 
and ramble up hill and down dale; for the 
clouds cannot come into the house, neither 
are they to be properly seen through the 
dense and foul atmosphere of the city. 
Therefore, to-day being a holiday, and a fine 
one, let us start forth into the country and 
hear what the Weather Prophet has to say 
about the clouds. 

That the clouds contain water, we know 
all too well, for how often have they let 
loose their pent-up burden of moisture, to 
the spoliation of what promised to be a jolly 
picnic, and to our general discomfort. But 
when the Weather Prophet asks us why it 
began to rain, and how the water got up into 
the sky, we have to confess that our 
views and knowledge on these all-important 
points are rather hazy. 

Have you ever watched the moist, hot air, 
quivering over a marsh or pool upon a hot 
summer day? Dame Nature was trying to 
make you see how the clouds are formed in 
the sky. Under the influence of heat from 
the sun, the waters of that marsh or pool 
were being evaporated, or drawn up into the 
airin the form of vapour—in this instance, 
though not generally so, partially visible to 
the eye. 

If we go into the kitchen on our return 
home, and watch the kettle gently boiling on 
the hob, we shall get a very good illustration 
of the invisibility and transparency of 
aqueous vapour; for we shall see that the 
steam, as it issues from the kettle’s spout, 
does not become visible to our eyes until it 
has travelled some distance from the spout, 
when it changes from invisible vapour to 
visible mist. 

Now, though the air is capable of holding 
in suspension a considerable amount of water, 
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and still remaining to all appearances trans- 
parent, the change of invisible vapour to 
visible mist is not altogether due to an in- 
crease of the aqueous particles present in the 
air; really, there is a much greater quantity of 
vapour present in the clear noontide air of a 
summer day than in the thick atmosphere 
of the hour of sunset during the winter. 

If we take a very cold, dry tumbler into a 
warm room, it will become elouded with 
mist, showing us plainly that the air, which 
appears perfectly clear and transparent, 
contains invisible vapour. This condensa- 
tion upon the sides of the glass of invisible 
vapour into visible mist, is the result of the 
drawing together, or clustering into groups of 
considerable dimensions, of the particles, or 
molecules, of water ; these molecules being in 
the first instance absolutely invisible, even 
with the most powerful magnifying-glassa, 
when scattered amidst the air particles. 

Now, with the aid of a fairly strong magni- 
fying-glass, le& us examine the mist which 
has formed on the cold tumbler. We shall 
find that it is made up of small opaque bodies, 
globular in form; each of which must con- 
tain millions of water molecules, drawn 
tegether to render it visible. De Saussure, 
the Swiss philosopher, tells us that 
these globules of mist measure nearly a 
hundredth part of an inch across, and that 
they are twice as large in cold, damp weather. 
He also informs us that the visible particles 
which rise from the heated surface of the 
water during evaporation are quite different 
in aspect from those falling from the air 
during rapid condensation; that the rising 
specks are hollow spheres, or bladders, whose 
outer films are composed of water, their in- 
terior being filled with air; whilst the falling 
particles consist solely of liquid, descending 
in the form of raindrops. The actual arrange- 
ment of these water-particles in mist is still 
& somewhat doubtful question, though the 
theory that mist-specks are hollow films of 
water, with an internal nuclei of air, possesses 
& certain amount of probability. 

Let us pause to rest awhile at the top of 
this leafy lane, up which we have tramped 
whilst discussing how the water gets up into 
the sky. From here we are able to get a peep 
out across the valley, which lies all radiant 
in the morning sunlight. While we are 
resting, an express train passes through 
the valley, leaving in its wake beautiful 
wreaths of rolling white steam, which 
slowly disappear. The resemblance between 
the big white clouds which are floating in 
the higher regions of the air, and that long 
belt of white mist left in the track of the 
passing express train, is very striking; and 
really this white mist is a miniature artifici- 
ally formed cloud. While it was within, and 
at the moment that it left, the funnel of the 
engine, this mist was rising as invisible vapour; 
but directly it left the heated engine it 
began tocool, causing its invisible particles 
to draw together, and so change from invisible 
vapour to visible mist. Likewise, the vapour 
from which those clouds floating high above 
our heads were formed, ascended invisibly 
from the warm sunshine-heated earth, until 
it reached the cool heights above, where it 
became chilled into visible cloud. 

“ But why," you ask, are some of these 
clouds white and others grey ?" The reason 
why yonder cloud is so white to our eyes is 
because of its dense coarse-grained texture, 
which causes it to repel the luminous vibra- 
tions of light which fal upon it, and so 
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reflecis the light-waves back to our eyes. 
Those grey clouds appear so, because they 
are not so dense in structure as the white 
cloud, and therefore, instead of repelling the 
light, &bsorb &nd hold the greater part of it. 

And now let us watch those beautiful white 
clouds that are sailing away across the 
valley. They began to appear very early in 
the morning, soon after the sun had risen; 
and, although they were shy and small at 
first, they have been growing in size all the 
morning, until now, at high noon, they havc 
formed themselves into great white glorious 
masses in the upper regions of the air. 
There, in those higher regions of the sky, the 
cool current of air—surely a magic wind—has 
condensed the warm, ascending, invisible 
vapour into these beautiful clouds; has 
filled their silver sails, till they have swelled 
out into glorious rounded curves, and gone 
sailing slowly and majestically across the 
deep blue eky like heavenly galleons. 

If we would be weather-wise, we must 
keep close watch on these white cloud-ships; 
notice when they put out from port, at what 
hour of the day they are under full stretch 
of canvas, and when they furl their sails for 
rest. Our Weather Prophet tells us that 
they are the primary form of cloud, and that 
from the manner in which they pile them- 
selves up they have received their name of 
Heap Clouds or Cumulus Clouds, from the old 
word “ cumulus "—8& heap. Now, generally 
speaking, these Cumulus Clouds make their 
first appearance early in the morning, as 
little rounded white clouds, when the warm 
sunshine begins to cause ascending currents 
of air to arise from the earth ; they increase 
in size, putting out sail after sail and rising 
to the higher regions of the air, as the day 
goes on, gaining their full sweep of canvas 
about noon, finally sinking and dwindling in 
size as the hour of sunset approaches. 

Now mark the significance of their voyage 
and the message which they carry for us. 
If we see these Cumulus Clouds grow and 
rise in height during the morning, and then 
sink to rest and diminish in size in the even- 
ing, they bring fot us & promise of settled 
fine weather. On the other hand, should 
they wax in size and density towards the 
evening, which will be caused by a great 
inerense of moisture and cold in the lower 
regions of the air, their message is of the 
certain and rapid approach of rain. 

When we are enjoying a long period of 
settled fine weather, the ascending currents 
of air very often do not contain sutticient 
moisture for tbe formation of the Cumulus, 
so that for & while the sky remains abso- 
lutely cloudless. As tbe day wears on, how- 
ever, far away up in that deep, dazzling, 
blue vault of heaven, delicate, scurcely per- 
ceptible threads of cloud begin to appear. 
Slowly these dainty pencilled cloud-threads 
increase in size, opening out into exquisite 
shapes and curves, some like beautiful 
feathers, others stretching away in delicate 
curves of pampas-grass or graceful sweep of 
flowing horses’ manes, or weaving and inter- 
twining into finest ethereal clond-lace. 

No matter what form they take, these 
Cirrus, or Curl Clouds, as they are called, are 
always of thinnest and most filmy tex- 
ture, only forming in the highest regions of 
the air—some five or six miles up—where 
the temperature is so low that the ascending 
vapour becomes frozen into ice-particlea, 
and of these ice-particles the Curl Clouds are 
formed, rather than of water-spherules. So 
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1. Cirrus, or Curl Chonda, descending trom the higher regions of the atmosphere and passing into Cirro-stratus, or Thread Cionds, 2. Cirro-stratus, or Threat Clouds ; an | 
almost certain message of fast-upproaching rain and wind. 3. Cumvlo-stratus Clouds: a sure message of rain to come. 4. Heap Clouds banking op to form 
' Cumulo-stratus. 5. The Cumulus, or- Heap Cloud, as seen during fine weather, at noon. 6. The Cumulus Cloud, as seen during showery. weather. 7. Tbe Nimbus, F- 
or Rain C'oud, 8. Cumulus and Qumulo-stratus Olouds at sun-et—rain for the murrow. 


long as they keep their filmy texture and 
considerable altitude, these Curl Clouds are 
a graceful promise of fine weather; but 
should & moisture-laden wind spring up, 
and cause them to descend into the lower 
and warmer regions of the air and form into 
continuous beds of cloud (Cirro-stratus, or 
Thread Clouds), perhaps taking the form of 
the familiar Mackerel-back Clouds, then we 
have an almost certain message of fast 
approaching rain and wind. 

Should the stratified beds of Cirro-stratus 
Clouds break up and scatter, however, so 
that the sky puts on a mottled appearance, 
dotted over with flocks of wool, as it were, 
then our Cirro-stratus have turned to 
Curdle Clouds, or Cirro-cumulus, and would 
have us know that fine weather is at hand. 

A sure harbinger of thunderstorms, which 
we should look out for in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere on sultry summer days, is 
a cloud which in general form somewhat 
resembles a continuous layer of Cirro-stratus, 
out of which numerous graceful, tower-like 
forms of cloud arise. As it is rarely seen 
but in very hot weather and during electri- 
cal disturbances in the upper regions of the 
M this beautifully formed cloud, which, 
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when seen in the east, all rosy with the 

light of the setting sun, is truly a sight to 
| rejoice and marvel at, carries for us a warn- 
ing of the approach of violent thunder- 
d storms. It is sometimes known as the 
d Cumulo-stratus Cloud. 

When our old friends the Heap Clouds 
(Cumulus) come sailing: along across the 
afternoon sky, heavy with their message of 
coming rain, they will often form up into 
great. horizontal beds, piled up, one on top 
of another, in noble array. It is to these 
clouds, when they have assumed this strati- 
fied appearance, that the name of Cumulo- 
stratus is generally applied, and they are the 


BIs tale is a faithful narrative of how 

our old young friend Alec came into 
ossession of the old Tower musket, and 
e first adventure in which it played a 
rt. 

In most Indian bazaars there is to be 
und a deserted corner where, upon a ruinous 
oking platform of masonry, huge unwieldy 
unks and boxes stand, groaning under a 
perfluous number of cumbrous padlocks 
d warping under a midday sun. In this 
ace the Gudrie Bazaar, a sort of rag fair, 
held three or four times a week, from the 
opping of the hot wind in the afternoon 
ll nightfall. Here you can buy anything, 
om a young mongoose to Webster’s 
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parents of the dark-grey Nimbus, or Rain 
Cloud. 

Gradually, as the Nimbus is forming, the 
lower clouds are seen to spread out in all 
directions, as if they could no longer sustain 
the weight of accumulated moisture, until 
they unite into one uniform dense mass, 
from which the pattering raindrops fall, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster, hurrying 
to kiss the upturned expectant faces of the 
leaves and flowers. 

At first tiny specks, high up there in the 
grey Nimbus Cloud, these gentle raindrops 
formed and grew in size by the drawing to- 
gether of numbers of those aqueous vesicles, 
or water-bladders, until each raindrop had 
attained some one-eightieth part of an inch 
in size, when, by reason of their own 
accumulated weight, they began to fall to 
earth, growing larger or smaller in size as 
they fell through regions of moist or dry 
air. 

We have now made the acquaintance 
of the principal forms of cloud, and gained 
from them some information of their origin 
and the message they have to tell. Let us 
turn this acquaintance into a lifelong 
friendship, from which we can gain much 
good, both physically and mentally, and 
always have something new and interesting 
to think about and find out. To thoroughly 
understand our cloud friends, we must watch 
for them daily, ay, and at night, in winter 
and summer, keeping a kind of rough diary 


of their movements and changing shapes, 


while, if we are photographers, we can form 
in time & portrait gallery of our cloud friends, 
which will be of great scientific interest and 
& lasting source of pleasure. Last, but not 


least, we should never lose an opportunity 
of recording, and seeking out, the many 
quaint legends and bits of old-world folk-lore 
connected with the clouds. 
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Dictionary, from & charpoi or string bed to 
the faded tunic of an English officer. 

It was on the tattered carpet of one of the 
vendors of scrap iron that Aleg discovered 
one day an old Tower musket. The man 
wanted five whole rupees for it, which is 
about six shillings and eightpence, and, as 
Alec did not possess so much money at the 
time, he was afraid he would lose this 
splendid opportunity of procuring a gun. 
The pater was not in the station, and pension 
day—as Alec called the time when he used 
to be given his pocket- money — was very far 
off yet. A fat old sweetmeat seller came 
waddling down the road calling“ Methai 
wallah ! ” 
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“ Salam, Alec Sahib,“ he cried, “ will you 
have any sweets to-day? I have very fresh 
burfys and golaby rowries, and my jelabies 
are tubes of nectar fit for a prince.” 

Now, Alladeen, the methai wallah, drove n 
small business in lending money as well us 
selling sweets, and Alec had sometimes 
thoughtlessly borrowed a rupee from him 
when hard up, paying cent. per cent. interest 
for the loan, which was all in the way of 
business, for nine-tenths of the transactions 
in an Indian bazaar are on the credit 
principle, where nearly all shopkeepers and 
even fruit and sweet sellers lend money in a 
small way. 

Alec longed to ask him for the five rupees, 
but he knew the old miser would want a 
fabulous interest; besides, his father might 
be angry if he knew he had borrowed so much 
money. 

* No, Alladeen, I have had enough sweets 
for one day," he answered, and moved on. 

„Won't the Sahib borrow a few annas 
from an old man, just to do a little business, 
for the day has been most unprofitable ? ” 

„Of what use are a few annas to me?” 
said Alec with a lofty air, as he jingled a few 
coppers in his trouser pocket. 

“Then a rupee; Alec Sahib, it will buy 
you many pleasures and I will not be hard 
in the matter of interest." 

Alec’s good resolutions began to weaken. 
He was secretly plensed to find the methai 
wallah in this frame of mind, but he was 
careful not to show his pleasure. 

“Thou art a man of slow perception, 
Alladeen. See you, I am no longer a child, 
but grow up fast to man's estate ; therefore 
I spend my ten rupees where I spent one 
before. Now, had you offered to lend me ten 
there would be some sense in it.” 

„What! Lend ten rupees to such a boy!“ 
exclaimed the methai wallah, aghast. 

* Why not? My father gives me more to 
spend the older I grow, and thou knowest I 
was always good at repayment; but I havc 
no need of ten rupees— I was but trying thee," 
laughed Alec, as he walked away. 

Alladeen ran after him. Sahib! now, if 
five rupees would be any use to you I have 
the money in my waist cloth.” 

“ Yes, and thou would'st have ten returned 
for it. No! I do not borrow thus any 
longer," and Alec became quite absorbed in 
the inspection of a fighting quail. 

But the temptation was very great, and 
Alec struggled hard with it. 

"Now, Sahib; let Tippoo be witness in 
this matter, that I will take only à small four 
annas on each rupee and no more," urged 
the sweetmeat man. 

"Hulloa! What is this?" shouted an 
angry voice. ‘Tempting the boy to get 
into debt, you old rascal? Begone, before I 
lay my horsewhip about your shoulders.” 
A very red-faced man on a large horse was 
directly behind them. 

The methai wallah fled without any word. 

Alec felt guilty, for Major Thornton was @ 
great friend of his father’s, and this might 
mean putting the bazaar out cf bounds. So 
he confessed he had encouraged the methai 
wallah and explained the reason. 

Let me see the grand weapon for which 
you would jeopardise your peace of mind." 

Alec handed up the old musket. 

“My word!" exclaimed the Major after 
he had looked down the barrel; the 
wretched piece is honeycombed through and 
through ; if you dropped a four-anna bit into 
the barrel it would never get half-way down 
for the rust. The nipple is worn through, 
and if you managed to fire a shot at all with 
it, it would be the last you ever fired.“ 

Alec’s face fell, for it had long been his 
ambition to have a gun of his own. The 
Major's heart softened ; he could sympathise 
with that longing; he was a great shikaree 
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himself and remembered how he had 
cherished his first gun. 

„Come to my bungalow in the morning, 
my lad," said he. I can let you have a 
fine old Brown Bess that will never hurt you. 
and which I have no use for." 

Alec could hardly thank him for pleasure. 

“ You're welcome to it; it's only a wall 
decoration at present, and I won't miss it. 


And when you've learnt to handle the gun I 
shall take you out shooting with me some 
duy." The Major turned on his large white 
horse and galloped out of sight. 

Alec and Tippoo had to race all the way 
home, for they could not walk soberly for 


joy. 

A week later the boys started out on a duck- 
shooting expedition with the old musket. 
Up the river there was a fine jheel where 
ducks were very plentiful. Alec knew an old 
Zemindar whose village was on the river, 
155 had arranged to stay a few days with 

im. 

When they got to the village they found 
the place in & state of alarm. Twice during 
the last week had young children mysteri- 
ously disappeared in the night, and no trace 
of them had been forthcoming. The two 
mothers were wailing over their losses, and 
the unknown danger menacing the little 
community cast & gloom over the whole 
village. 

" Have you no idea where the children 
could have gone ? " asked Alec. 

None, Sahib,“ said the Zemindar. One 
was & babe that could barely crawl, and the 
other not much older. They slept with their 
mothers, lying on the ground before the hut, 
the night being hot; therefore we think it 
must have been & janwar (animal) of some 
sort.’ 

„Are there any leopards or wolves about 
here? 

Wolves there are always, but no leopard 
has been heard of in the neighbourhood 
these many years; and they would sooner 
carry away dogs, of which there are many in 
the village, and the dogs would have given 
tongue if they smelt wolves or leopards 
about.“ 

Alec regretted that he had only brought 
shot with him, not anticipating any game 
larger than ducks, but he resolved that on 
the morrow, instead of going duck-shooting, 
he would hammer out a few bullets, if he 
could get the lead, and sit up for this eater 
of children. He lay awake for a long time 
that night wondering what manner of animal 
it was, and came to the conclusion that it 
was either a wolf or a hyena. 
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The night was warm, and, like the rest of 
the village, he slept outside, his bed being a 
string charpoi. 

He was tired—for they had walked far that 
day - and slept soundly. Nevertheless he was 
wakened about two in the morning by cries 
of alarm, and hurrying to the spot found a 
knot of men and women talking and 
gesticulating in great excitement, while in 
their midst stood a woman 
sobbing and wailing. 

„He has gone! He has gone! 
The joy of my life—my beautiful 
boy. Come back! come back! 
my son. I cannot live without 
thee. Ahi! ahi!” 

The woman rent her sarie and 
tore her hair in an access of 
grief, calling on all the gods of 
the Hindoos to bring her child 
back to her. i 

The child had been taken from 
her side as she slept. “He was 
with me at twelve when I awoke. 
Then I slept again, and dreamed 
& hideous dream of a monstrous 
hyena that came and forced my 
boy from my arms. I awoke, 
and my child was gone, and there 
was no sound or cry except a 
rustling in the sugar-cane field 
yonder.” 

Alec called fora light and tried 
to examine the ground for tracks, 
but the earth was hard and he 
could see nothing, only there waa 
a strong musty smell that he 
couldn't account for. 

Then he noticed the absence of the dogs, 
which were usually very much in the way, and 
bad to look about some time before he found one 
peeping timidly from thedoor of a hut. He 
called it to him, and, after patting it, he tried 
to coax it to the spot the child had been taken 
from, but the animal seemed very frightened 
and would not come near the date mat on 
which the child had slept. Alec had even- 
tually to carry it there. Then the dog just 
sniffed at the spot once, and ran away howling 
with his tail between his legs. 

Alec thought this very strange, and could not 
account for it; and while he was busy wonder- 
ing what kind of animal 
would carry such an odour 
with it, the Gudrie Hazaar 
would keep obtruding itself 
upon his mental vision and 
would not be kept out, till 
he began to think it strange 
the smell should bring up & 
vision of the bazaar. Then 
suddenly it burst upon him 
that the other evening at 
the rag fair he had been 
looking at a tank of young 
alligators, and they had pre- 
cisely the same smell about 
them that was now puzzling 
him. All was now clear to 
him; he was sure it was a 
man-eating mugger that 
had carried off the child. 

The point at which the 
mugger must have entered 
the sugar-cane field was on 
the side farthest from the 
river, 80 it would be obliged 
to go a good way round 
before it got back to the 
water. The field would 
afford it cover all the way and would also 
explain how it approached the huts unseen. 

Alec entered the field at the place the 
woman had heard the rustling, and saw that 
some large animal must have passed that 
way, for the canes were pushed apart and 
broken down here and there. Telling his 
susnicions to the villagers, he instructed them 


to follow up the trail with their torches, 
making all the noise they could, while he, 
with a few men, would go straight to the 
point at which the mugger would most likely 
leave the field for the water. Alec had his 
gun with him, and the men were armed with 
heavy bamboo clubs. 

They waited, listening to the distant 
shouts becoming plainer, then they saw the 
flare of the beaters’ torches come nearer and 
nearer, amd yet there had been no sign of the 
beast ; so Alec began to think it must have 
reached the river long ago, when suddenly, 
without the least warning sound, a huge 
alligator charged down upon them. Alec 
had intended to fire into the eyes of the 
beast, but the uncertain light of the torches 
and the sudden rush prevented him aiming 
at anything in particular, and all he remem- 
bered was hearing the report of the musket, 
and finding himself on his back as the 
monstrous reptile knocked him over in its 
rush to the water, escaping the clubs also by 
its suddenness of action. 

The natives were not convinced that the 
mugger had eaten the child. If there was a 
man-eater in this part of the river, why had 
it not carried off men and women when 
bathing before this? The question was not 
easily answered, unless, as Alec suggested, 
the brute preferred the flesh of a child to 
that of an adult, and very young children 
were not bathed in the river. But the 
natives preferred to believe it was a wolf. 

The next night Alec had a goat tied up 
near the river. He had made some bullets 
out of leaden toys, and he felt confident he 
could kill the mugger if he saw it. He 
waited on a platform, built up in a tree, all 
night, and saw nothing of the brute. 

On the third day the wife of the Zemindar, 
having washed some clothes in the river, left 
her baby asleep on the sands and went a 
short distance away to spread the clothes on 
some bushes to dry. Her attention being 


engaged, it was some time before she turned 
round again. Then, to her horror, she saw 
a huge mugger standing over her child, who 
was fearlessly caressing the snout of the 
beast. For a few moments she stood thus as 
if turned into stone, fascinated by the sight, 
and the mugger, which was but some twenty 
paces off, stood as motionless, eyeing her, and, : 


apparently, taking no notice of the child, 
who poked his chubby fingers in between the 
fangs of the monster, crowing with pleasure 
the while. 

Thus they stood for thirty seconds, the 
child playing with death, and the mother 
looking on powerless to save. 

Alec, who was strolling along the river- 
side without his gun, came suddenly upon 
the scene. For a moment he didn’t know 
what to do; then the woman saw him and 
shrieked for help. At the sound the mugger 
turned towards the child with open jaws. 
Instantly Alec rushed forward with a yell, 
flinging a great stone he had picked up at 
the brute. Thestone bounced harmlessly off 
the back of the creature, which, at the same 
moment, seized the little brown babe in its 
jaws and slid into the river. The agony of 
the mother was terrible to witness. 

That was a night of lamentation at the 
house of the Zemindar. 

“ Ahi! ahi!“ sobbed the old man. Had 
we but listened to Alec Sahib and believed 
the danger came from the river this would 
never have happened." 

But the Zerrindar was a man of action, and 
he devised a plan by which the mugger was 
to be lured to its death. 

Alec protested against the idea, for, to the 
English mind, it seemed inhuman. But the 


Zemindar could not be convinced that such 
was the case. 

„See, Sahib,” said his host, you have 
tried your bait of goat, and he took no notice. 
Now I shall try a bait that he cannot resist. 
He took one of my babes: now I shall tempt 
him with the other. The child will be safe, 
and the beast will be trapped and slain. 
Where is the harm?“ 

Alec tried his best toturn the old man from 
his project, but the father’s desire for revenge 
was overmastering, and he was determined to 
put the mad scheme into operation. 

The next evening at sundown the father 
tied his other child—a boy of three—into his 
ge-cart—a box on wheels ; the child he left on 
the bank of the river, and concealed himself 
some fifty yards from the spot behind a 
small bush whence he could see the smallest 
movement of the child and the river beyond. 
He had a line attached to the box and could 
draw it towards him as fast as he pleased. 
In the sugar-cane field were some thirty men 
hiding with their bamboo clubs shod with lead. 
Among them were Alec and Tippoo, the 
former armed with the old musket loaded 
with ball. 

The child had not been left to himself 
many minutes when he began to cry at his 
loneliness and his inability to move. His 
cries had not lasted five minutes before rings 
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began to form on the surface of the water 
and the ugly head and snout of the man- 
eater appeared. It was due to Alec’s hu- 
manity that the child had been so placed 
that he could not see the river, and as the 
movements of an alligator are almost noise- 
less it was not likely he would suspect the 
existence of the monster behind his back. 

The mugger was, however, very suspicious, 
and would not come any nearer, but re— 
mained motionless searching the bank with 
his eyes. It seemed an age before he moved, 
and then, no faster than a shadow, he crept 
gently forward, his huge bulk leaving the 
water with less sound than a rat would have 
made. The setting sun shone on his slimy 
scales, and Alec was astonished at the size 
of the gigantic reptile, for he was nearly 
thirty feet in length. Having satistied 
himself that the child was deserted, he 
gradually crept towards it, flattened against 
the ground. The father as gradually drew 
the cart away. This made the mugger very 
suspicious, and he several times turned as if 
to retreat, but still seeing nothing, and the 
child being so temptingly near, he continued 
to advance. 

Alec trembled for the safety of the child, 
unconscious of the terrible death so near, 
should the cart capsize or the reptile make 
cn unexpected rush. When the mugger was 


some thirty yards from the water, his un- 
easiness grew very apparent. He had turned 
round as if to retrace his steps, then he 
altered his mind and made a sudden rush for 
the child; but he stopped midway on hearing 
the breaking of canes behind him, and 
swung round instantly, only to find his way 
to the river barred by men armed with clubs. 

But he was no coward, and charged the 
men, roaring like an enraged bull. The 
villagers hemmed him in on all sides with 
their formidable bamboos ringed and capped 
with lead, a blow from which cracks a 
man’s skull as easily as an eggshell. The 
men sprang aside when he charged, but fell 
on his great flanks with their clubs, making 
very little impression. One or two blows, 
however, came in contact with his skull, and 
these seemed to stun him slightly. 

Again and again he singled out a man and 
charged, but the agile native sprang out of 
his way and sent a blow home whenever he 
could. Then the Zemindar, having taken 
his child to a place of safety, came with his 
club, and, more eager than the rest, jumped 
on the back of the mugger, dealing him a 
terrific blow between the eyes. The huge 
reptile squirmed with pain, and the Zemindar. 
losing his balance, fell prone on his face just 
under the jaws of the benst. In a second he 


had seized him, and would have bitten him 
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in two, but Alec sprang forward and fired at 
the eye of the creature. The bullet tore 
through the brain, and the great mugger left 
go its vietim and turned over on its back 
writhing in the agonies of death. Its huge 
tail lashed the sand with terrific blows for a 
time, then all was still, and the child-eater 
was dead. 

The Zemindar rose unharmed and 
showered his blessings upon Alec, who was 
not a little proud of the feat he had just 
accomplished with the old musket. And 
now, amongst the most cherished objects in 
his museum, is the monstrous head of the 
man-eating mugger. 
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The Joys or Football. 
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ENGLAND'S INSIDE RIGHT TALKS TO 


quer are few more popular players than 
John Cameron, the manager-secretary of 
the Cup team, and England's greatest inside 
right forward. 
In the opinion of many people, the last 
Season was a very notable one in the history 
of Association Football, so far as the South 


J. E. Crabbie. 


of England is concerned, for the simple 
reason that, after something like twenty 
years, the supremacy of the South was 
asserted and impetus given to the game, 
which had been lacking ever since the 
Blackburn Olympic won the national Cup, in 
1883, from the Old Etonians, and that trophy 
found its way year after year into the 
Provinces, and into the North. The 
Southern players were never represented in 
the last round until the first year of the new 
century, when Southampton players were 
the runners up, but were beaten by Bury. 
Curiously enough, the defeat of the last 
paved the way for the triumph of the Hot- 
spurs, and where the others had failed they 
succeeded. It was under the leadership of 
Mr. Cameron that their great triumph was 
achieved. His club, which was formed 
twenty years ago, used to play on the 
Marshes, by the side of the River Lea, but 
adopted professionalism in 1895. 

He was born at Ayr, and became associated 
with the Queen’s Park, for whom he played 
centre forward, until he went to Everton, 
and this time played as an amateur. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
* Gentleman Pro." as he is known. It is 
interesting to know that the unanimous 
verdict of the press was that, at the Cup 
Ties, the leader showed splendid form, and 
his play at Bolton, when the cup was won, 


[Crocke. 
Captain of the Oxford University Rugby Football Club. 
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FOOTBALL OF TO-DAY: 


By a B. O. P.“ SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


constituted an object-lesson in the art of 
unselfish attack. 

* By the way,” I asked, can an amateur 
play with a professional team? 

“Certainly ; though I fancy it may puzzle 
& large number of people. Your boys will 
have noticed that Mr. C. B. Fry plays not only 
in the Corinthian team, but also 
with Southampton. He may 
play as much as he likes, so long 
as he takes no more than ex- 
penses. The words are very 
explicit, and any player who re- 
ceives any money beyond the 
necessary hotel and travelling 
expenses actually paid, is no 
longer an amateur. Amateur 
players must give written receipts 
for the same, stating clearly all 
expenses; and the Secretary 
must produce the receipts to the 
Council of the Football Associa- 
tion, if required to do so. Even 
if an amateur player is insured— 
by the club for which he playa 
—Aagainst accidents during play it 
must be with a recognised In- 
surance Company." 

“ What do you think of the 
amateur game in the South to- 
day ? " 

Well, it is remarkable that 
no great amateur clubs have 
arisen of late years in the South. 
The Corinthians still pursue the 
even tenor of their way, aud are 
the only amateur club which come 
up to the professional standard. 
Generally they have a very suc- 
cessful season, and last year 
they certainly held their own 
with the League clubs. What 
sometimes surprises me is that 
the University teams do not come 
to the front. 

“Clapton of course has a 
splendid team; but after starting 
in splendid style, they declined 
in the most remarkable manner. 


D. R. Bedel Sivright. 


Captain of the Cambridge University Rugby 
Football Club. 


[ S'earn. 


„The game is being most carefully 
developed in our schools, and even in many 
of the middle-class and elementary schools ; 
but no really great player has as yet risen 
from their ranks ; it is very unaccountable, 
and a matter of great regret." 

* Of course, Mr. Cameron, unless some of 


aper. 
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these clubs develop local talent, far different 
from the average of to-day, it will be a long 
time before the club will be composed of 
Tottenham players.” 

“ No one likes the amateur game more 
than I do; and, as you may guess, my great 
interest is that your professional should 


x 
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Q. E. Wilkinson. 


Captain of the Oxford University Association Football Club. 


become a more popular man with the public, 
and that because of his own intrinsic worth. 
Some men, and most of them young men, 
become professional players, and their whole 
world seems to be football. They take an 
interest in nothing else, feel no concern 
about civic life around them, but are quite 
forgetful of the fact that they would be wise 
to prepare for the future, because of the 
uncertainty of life. 

* Of course fhere are many men who are 
very excellent in every way—men who tuke 
interest in citizenship, and in the ordinary 
affairs of life ; and their conduct is always an 
example. 

“The professional of to-day is no longer a 
drunkard or a gambler; in many cases he is 
highly educated, while many are non-smokers. 
What we want is men who have gentlemanly 
instincts—men who are educated, and still 
throw their heart into the winter’s game— 
men who have high ideals, and try to live up 
to them, and who take an interest in other 
men.” 

“ You have spoken, Mr. Cameron, of the 
numbers of total abstainers; do you suppose 
you could get together a representative side 
of total abstainers, and put them against the 
very best talent that would be available? 

"I am sure of it, and a very interesting 
match it would be, for I am quite certain — 
and the more I think of it the more I am 
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sure ; and the opposmg team would find it no 
easy matter to deal with them. 

* A word to boys: If you want to play, do 
not smoke, particularly cigarettes. In my 
day we never dreamtof such a thing, and that 
is not so very long ago, as I am only twenty- 
nine now. I am quite in favour of the most 
stringent measures being taken to put down 
this evil habit. 
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lite and of its opportunities. Play well, and 
work well, for it will help you in the sterner 
battles of life ; and remember that 1 am one 
of those who believe that it is not permis- 
sible to waste the best years of our lives in 
the world of sport—we have to prepare 
ourselves thoroughly for whatever our posi- 
tion is to be. What I think is, that we 
should be thorough and enthusiastic in the 


Three Corinthian Internationals. 
G. B. Fey. 


R, E. Foster. 


* To the actual player I would say: Keep 
yourself in form, which, of course, means, take 
a certain amount of exercise. When our team 
was going in for the final tie they took plenty 
of long walks, and simple food, and went to bed 
in good time. Youcannot be successful in foot- 
ball, any more than in cricket, unless you live 
welland plainly ; and I sometimes think, when 
I see boys, how littlethey realisethe value of 


G. O. Smith, 


best years of our life, and then we shall prob- 
ably find that our enthusiasm in sport has 
guided us in the right direction." 

Mr. Cameron is a Presbyterian, and is to 
be found, Sunday after Sunday, in the Church 
at Tottenham, opposite the famous ground 
where most of his triumphs have been won. 
The wish of all who know him is, that he may 
be able to carry out his lofty ideals. 
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THE GHOST OF GORSE HOLT. 


By BURNETT FALLOW, 
Author of * The Black Swan," * Tripped," * A New Year's Night Unpleasant Experience,” etc. 


S yu tea is ready, sir,” said my house- 
keeper. 

Rap! rap! A postman's knock. 

I was standing at my surgery window, 
gazing out upon a true winter scene, of dull 
and grey aspect, and made up of hill and 
valley trending northward until the whole 
faded into hazy mist. 

I was plunged in a deep train of morbid 
thought, the outcome of a recent unpleasant 
experience, which had made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind. 

A well-known visitant to the village where 
I had recently settled as a country doctor 
was an old woman locally spoken of as Pedlar 
Betty. For many years she had been a 
constant visitor to the cottages, vending tapes, 
cottons, needles, laces, buttons, etc.—in fact, 
the usual pedlar’s miscellany. So far as was 
known she had neither relations nor home. 
Her past history was a closed book. She had 
often said to the cottagers she was alone in 
the world, and that strangers must lay her 
to rest. With age came many infirmities— 
the natural outcome of her “living out.” At 
last poor old Betty could scarcely hobble over 
her round. She gave out in the autumn, 
and as winter drew near she was advised to 
seek the shelter of the poor-house. But she 


declared she would die as she had ever lived 
—free! And she was true to her resolve! 

A gamekeeper setting snares on Gorse Holt 
had found Pedlar Betty frozen to death under 
a large holly-tree. He reported the matter, 
and an inquest followed indue course. I ex- 
amined the poor remains, and gave evidence 
at the inquest. *'Death from exposure " was 
the verdict, and the parish laid her to rest in 
a nameless grave. 

It was of poor old Pedlar Betty I had been 
thinking as I stood at my surgery window; 
for, though I had met with death in many 
forms, never before had I seen such a beautiful 
face, to which a purified departed youth had 
returned, as slept peacefully in the rude 
parish coffin. And I had said to myself 
many times, *'She did not die alone. One 
was with her who never forgets ! " 

The villagers were a superstitious com- 
munity. They believed in the old traditions 
handed down to them of ghosts, goblins, 
and fairies, and of how Gorse Holt was a sort 
of 1 * hunting-ground for all sorts of that 
i 

And so, when it was said that a light had 
been seen dancing about Gorse Holt and 
taking the form of a brilliant star, the rustics, 
with hushed voices, declared that the spirit 


of Pedlar Betty could not rest, and so returned 
to her old haunts to overlook any who had 
done her ill during herlife. And all declared 
they would not attempt to cross the great 
Holt after dark lest they should be spirit-led 
to some terrible doom. 

Pedlar Betty had been laid to rest but one 
short week preceding Christmas Eve. The 
frost still held, and snow was expected. 4 
good old-fashioned Christmas," said the old 
gaffers ; * but hard times for the poor." And 
they were right ! 

These matters had been engrossing my 
thoughts when my housekeeper summoned 
me to tea, and the postman's knock to a 
probable patient. Solthew open the surgery 
door, and in stepped John Gilbert, the rural 
letter carrier. 

John was a true “local character." For 
forty-odd years he had crossed hill and dale 
on his daily round of delivering letters to 
outlying hamlets. And, I may explain, these 
people in isolated spots among the hills formed 
a part of my patients. Needless to say, they 
were very poor. Most of them belonged to 
the local Friendly Society, and their wives 
and families, for the most part, had me as a 
parish doctor. 

John Gilbert was the usual messenger 
employed to summon me to the bedside of a 
sick person. He deserves a brief introduction. 
He was a short, thin, wiry man of nearly 
sixty. His red, round face beamed with good- 
nature and kindheartedness, and his daily 
actions were in keeping with his looks. He 
was easily recognised from a distance by his 
peculiar shambling gait. His attire was 
breeches and gaiters, and an old faded green 
velveteen shooting-coat. A clerical hat and 
a big knobbed ash stick—his inseparable 
companion—completed his protection, sum- 
mer and winter alike, from changes of 
weather. 

„Well, John,” was my greeting, and what 
is it this time." 

* Unless I am mistaken, sir, a serious case.“ 

„Whois it? One of the outlying patients? 

Shepherd Gardner's wife; they live over 
in Gorse Hollow. She's been giving out 
for some time past. There's & big family of 
children, and they're very poor. Mother 
Hardman has been tending her a bit, off and 
on; and she told me to-day you'd better 
look in so as to avoid an inquest." 

“ And why was I not summoned before? 

„A sort of false pride, sir— no sort of pro- 
vision made for illness—no money for doctor 
or other things when it came—and now con- 
tent to die in misery and silence.“ 

„This case, then, demands immediate 
attention?“ 

* If any good is to be done, sir.“ 

* But I could not cross Gorse Holt after 
dark; and night is drawing upon us.“ 

„But I can, sir! Boy and man, for forty- 
odd years, I —” 

* Yes, yes, John," I interrupted. 
you!" 

„Ready this minute, sir." 

It will be a cold, inclement journey, John. 
Go to the kitchen and fortify yourself with 
some good strong tea and food. I will do the 
same. Then tell my housekeeper to pack a 
Christmas hamper for the children where we 
are going. In the meantime I will put up 
what may be necessary for the treatment of 
the woman." 

Although we did not needlessly delay our 
departure, night was beginning to assert 
itself when we set out. The first part of 
our journey wound through the village bv 
the high road. Later we entered a narrow, 
tortuous lane, and a mile farther on cameto 
the boundary of the wild furze-covered tract 
of land, many acres in extent, known as Gorse 
Holt. 

By this time it was practically dark ; but 
i had not begun to doubt my companion's 
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ability to act as a sure guice. Later it was 
. otherwise. 

I confess that sundry ** weather signs" had 
caused me considerable disquiet of mind; 
^ otherwise the brisk walk over the frozen 
ground, ringing musically under my feet, 
had dispelled my morbidness, and I even 


^^ attempted a few feeble jokes at my com- 
* panion's expense. Strange to say, he of 


" proverbial jovial mood was now taciturn, 
replving with abruptness, and seemed for the 
most part plunged in thought. At last I saw 
him taking undoubted observations—of the 


19 weather, I concluded. 


The air seems thick with driving snow, 


"^ and cold the winter looks, John,“ said I, 
^ repeating an old quotation. 


“Ay, sir, it do. And it troubles me. We 


CS. needn't want to be out on Gorse Holt in 


- a blinding snowstorm, and especially after 


~a dark!” ominously. 


‘« — "Such a mishap would certainly be un- 
-= pleasant, John; and I hope you do not 


* apprehend any such misfortune ? ” 
Um—er— it might be as well to hurry 


"4 a bit, sir." 


-& “You must be well acquainted with this 


great expanse of undulating gorse and 


-> heather? ” 

-* “Boy and man, for forty-odd years, sir, 
<I jJ.” 

Les, yes!" I impatiently interrupted. 


-u “But this promises to be an exceptionally 
i.. dark night." 
-< "We can't go wrong, sir, if we follow the 


guides.“ Here they be—on our left hand." 


e And he pointed with his stick to little heaps 


4x of chalk, placed at intervals, and leading on 


s>. ahead into the darkness which bad already 
r blotted out objects in the distance. 


They 


4 goes right across the Holt," he explained, 
1 and are so placed to guide the villagers 


ist 


Saturday nights. 


^ 
ne 


homeward after theyv’e been shopping on 
We- can't go wrong, 
sir!" In spite of which assurance there 
was a note of doubt in his voice. 


Me drifted into other topics of conver. 


a 


, and heather asserted their sway. 


sation, and be told me how that years ago 


— 
4 


the Holt had been a heavily wooded district, 


until the timber was removed and the gorse 


Some 
patches of timber remained, on the outer 


. edges of the Holt, but these were fast dis- 


. appearing as charcoal-burning was con- 


„tinued on a reduced scale. 


But disquieting thoughts continued to dis- 


turb my peace of mind. At last I abruptly 


. inquired of my companion—- 


„What ails you to-night, John?“ 


„ “ Well— ghosts, sir!“ 


e 


The answer was so unexpected that 1 was 
uite startled. 
"What nonsense!" was my sharp re- 


'' oinder. 


* 


“Not so sure of that, sir. There's more 


han one person who's seen the ghost of 


2 


Pedlar Betty flitting about the Holt on dark 
lights, bright and starlike, and often accom- 


'anied by the mournful howling of a dog." 


If you harbour such silly superstitions 


| n your head, it will unfit you to act as my 


* 


v 


"uide, and I shall regret having brought 


ou.“ 
„JI not — disappoint you, sir“; and 
gain I noticed he spoke with considerable 


 esitation. 
I changed the subject by attempting to 


gan to fall. 
. 1 number. 


Way. 


ad his thoughts into other channels; 


or I had disquieting thoughts of my own. 


hey were confirmed as a few big snowflakes 
I soon saw they increased 
The silence around us was op- 
‘essive; for the wind, hitherto coming 
| chilly. cutting blasts, had quite died 
These and other signs induced the 
lief that a very heavy snowstorm was 
„out to come upon us. And, with the 


surance given by the ever-thickening snow- 
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flakes that the ground would soon be 
whitened under our feet, came other un- 
pleasant thoughts. 

“John,” said I, expressing what was on 
my mind, “ if by any chance you wandered 
away from these guides, how would you lead 
me to my destination? 

„By the wind, sir.“ 

“ The wind has ceased." 

„We've the guides; 
man ——"' 

* Do you not see, John, that if the snow 
continues it will whiten the ground, and 
render the guides invisible? 

Let us hurry forward, sir!“ 

Ten minutes later John stopped abruptly. 
The quides had disappeared. 

“ I’ve done my best, sir," said John, with 
a hesitation that confirmed my worst 
suspicions; “but in spite of my having 
crossed the Holt, boy and man, for forty-odd 
years, I’ve never before had any doubt of my 
way." 

„And now, John -? ” 

“ wish there was some wind." 

I wished the same, and turned round in 
an endeavour to find & breath of air fan my 
face, but by so doing quite lost the direction 
we had been proceeding. I immediately 
realised the error I had made; but did 
not at first communicate my fears to my 
companion. 

* Come, John," said I encouragingly ; “ if 
we remain inactive we shall be snowed up. 
Lead on!" But John did not stir a step. 

* It’s all up, sir; an’ that’s the truth. I’m 
only human; and so long as the guides 
existed I could have led you right ; ay, even 
if I could see a few stars. Tis an emergency, 
sir - one I'm not equal to. I'll go on if you 
like, sir ; but I'll not promise to lead you to 
your destination." 

“ Do your best, John." 

For the space of a few minutes he stepped 
out with seeming confidence, and I began to 
hope all would end well. But a short time 
later he stopped so suddenly that I collided 
with him, and together we rolled in the 
snow. 

“ Do be careful, John! " I cried, as I rose 
and shook the snow from my heavy ulster. 

* Bad luck 'll attend us now, sir!” cried 
John in a pitiful voice. "I've lost my 
companion of over forty years—my good and 
trusty stick!“ 

“ No matter; lead on ! ” 

„No, sir; I've done!“ 

Remember Pedlar Betty’s terrible fate, 
which is likely to come upon us if we do not 
act quickly?“ 

* It will come, sir; so we may as well 
give in.” 

Do you wish to die—alone—on this wild 
tract? I asked, speaking in severe tones. 

" No—no!" 

“Then follow me; our only hope is to 
keep moving." 

I then went blindly forward, and my 
companion followed in silence at my heels. 

It is possible we walked for half an 
hour before any adventure befel us ; and then 
something entangled my legs and pitched 
me headlong. It was a natural act for me 
to feel for the object by which I had been 
tripped ; and I uttered a cry of surprise 
when I discovered it was John's companion 
of forty-odd years—his big knobbed stick! 

John's spirits immediately rose, and he 
vowed that our good luck had returned. 

My spirits sank to zero; for the recovery 
of the stick told me that for the past halt- 
hour we had been aimlessly wandering in a 
circle. 

I withheld this disheartening discovery 
from my companion, and again called upon 
him to take the lead. This he was loth to 
do, and gave the stick to me as an aid to 
feel out pitfalls, which he gruesomely 
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assured me existed about the Holt in all 
directions. 

So far, we had had no difficulty to keep up 
our circulation ; but I soon began to feel the 
drowsy sensation 80 much to be feared. I 
again impressed upon my companion the 
need of exertion to keep us awake. His 
reply was in & sleepy voice, and I began to 
fear he would give me trouble. 

Suddenly a bright, star-like luminary 
appeared ahead of us. It was partially 
obscured by the falling snow, and was reced- 
ing from us. 

My companion sank upon his knees, and 
uttered a deep groan of fear. 

“ Pedlar Betty's ghost, sir!" he gasped. 
“ We are doomed ! " 

“ Don't be stupid, John! " I cried ; though 
I confess to being considerably startled. 
* We must be near a cottage, and that light 
is in the window." 

„No, no, sir! It receded from us. It 
invites us to follow. We'd be spirit-led to 
our doom." 

“ Better that than not to be led at all,“ I 
cried recklessly. But even as I spoke the 
light went out. 

We stood in silence — except for my com. 
panion's unintelligible mumblings. It was, 
perhaps, our darkest hour of peril. A terrible 
fate awaited us, and we were powerless to 
help ourselves with any certainty of it lead- 
ing to our escape from our present surround- 
ings. I again felt the need of movement, 
for the intense cold quickly made itself felt 
and drowsiness supervened. So I again 
called upon my companion to follow me, else 
he would die miserably alone. 

And so we again plodded onward—often 
falling—and with that terrible drowsiness, 
80 difficult to combat, gaining a more secure 
hold upon us. 

How long we thus advanced I cannot tell. 
It seemed we tramped for miles, and occupied 
hours in so doing; possibly we only 
traversed a few hundred yards, and it was 
not more than ten minutes before another 
startling incident brought us to a sudden stop. 

Melancholy — mournfully — with intense 
weirdness—the long-drawn howl of a dog 
rang out, in advance of us, and 1n the direc- 
tion where the light had disappeared. 

"Oh, sir!" cried John, as well as his 
chattering teeth would allow “Pedlar Betty 
again—thelight—the howling- it's all just 
&s others have seen and heard her ghost — 
we're doomed ! ” 

The dismal how] at first gave me quite an 
unpleasant start. After which hope again 
crept into ny heart. Surely the dog must 
be chained at some cottage in the near 
vicinity, and if the howls continued they 
would guide us to a haven of rest. And so 
I told my companion, though superstition 
was too deeply ingrafted in his mind for 
words of mine to rouse him. But fear of 
being left alone to his fate caused him to 
follow my lead, though he often sank down 
in the snow, with bitter lamentations and 
from sheer inability to stand. 

Again the howl rang out, and again we 
stumbled forward. This was repeated on 
two other occasions, and I was cheered by 
the knowledge that the howls each time 
appeared nearer. So I began to push on 
somewhat recklessly. Suddenly the ground 
seemed to slip from under me, and I felt 
myself falling down, down, down! Then 
came a shock, and I guessed I was at the 
bottom of some pit, shaken, but not seriously 
hurt. 

I groped around in the snow, and then 
called: Where are you, John?” 

The reply came from above me: Here, 
sir. Are you hurt? Oh, but this comes of 
Pedlar Betty's ghost!“ 

" Nonsense!" cried I impatiently. “I 
have simply fallen into a pit of some sort.“ 
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* [nto one of the gravel pits, sir." 

"How, then, can I best find my way 
out ? ” 

* By the roadway, sir—if you can find it! 
Best be careful; there's no end of other pit- 
holes about." 

At that moment the pitiful whine of a dog 
broke the stillness close to me. I called 
kindly to the poor animal, and a more 
pitiful whine was the response. Even a dog 
in distress was deserving of attention; and I 
proceeded cautiously in the direction of the 
sound. 

Fortunate it was that the whitened ground 
partially dispelled the darkness, to which my 
eyes had also grown somewhat accustomed. 
I was thus able to indistinctly make out 
objects near me. Presently the outline of a 
dog became visible. He was standing, with 
head raised, by a snow-covered object having 
the outline of a human form. A closer 
examination revealed the senseless body of 
a man—possibly the dog's master. By the 
„feel“ of his clothes I could tell the man 
belonged to the working class. My foot 
then encountered an object, which I 
discovered to be a big horn lantern. I began 
to understand the ghost story. It was the 
man’s light that had attracted our attention. 

I surmised that he must have fallen into 
the pit and been rendered insensible. And 
but for his faithful dog he must have 
perished miserably. Even then I was in 
doubt if I had arrived in time. 

I called to John Gilbert, and told him of 
my discovery. In a short time he managed 
to join me; and it was his suggestion that we 
should feel in the man’s pockets for matches 
with which to re-light the lantern, and 
which, after sundry failures, he succeeded in 
doing. ` 

As soon as the gleam of light fell upon 
the features of the senseless man, John re- 
cognised him as Shepherd Gardner—the 
husband of the woman we had set out to 
visit. A wound over his temple, covered 
with congealed blood, showed what had 
caused insensibility when he fell into the pit. 

I quickly opened my surgical case and 
administered restoratives, which a short time 
later, united with our rubbings and other 
efforts, brought the patient back to conscious- 
ness. Later on he was able to give us a 
brief account of the adventures which had led 
to his mishap. 

Earlier in the day he nad been tending his 
flock in a field across the Holt, and whilst on 
his homeward way in the evening had been 
caught by the snowstorm. A stumble had 
jerked out the light in his lantern, and 
almost immediately afterwards he had fallen 
headlong into the gravel pit. He re- 
membered no more. 

I found he was weak from loss of blood, 
and feared that unless he could be removed 
to a place of shelter and warmth he might 
even yet succumb. But, with the dogged 
hardihood of his class, he declared that with 
a little assistance he would be able to walk ; 
and that his dog would guide us through the 
snow to his cottage. 

Our greatest difficulty was to leave the 
pit. Iagain entrusted the leadership to John 
Gilbert, and on this occasion he proved a 
good guide. Then Shepherd Gardner gave 
his dog the command, * Home, lad!" The 
animal bounded forward with a joyful yelp. 
* Steady, lad!" cried Shepherd Gardner ; 
“ steady for'd!" After which the sagacious 
animal kept just ahead of us until the 
shepherd's cottage was reached. 


And thus was the ghost of Gorse Holt 
effectually *laid," for Shepherd Gardner's 
lantern and dog, seen and heard after dark by 
superstitious rustics, had given rise to the 
belief that Pedlar Betty's spirit still roamed 
the wild Holt in unrest! 
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I am thankful to say that my errand of 
mercy resulted in Mrs. Gardner duly re- 
covering; and that I always look back upon 
that Christmas Eve with both pride and 
satisfaction. 

John Gilbert is still hale and hearty; but 
a younger man now does the long letter-round. 
John on most evenings smokes his pipe in 
his chimney-corner and tells to any who will 
listen the story of the most remarkable 
adventure he ever had during forty-odd 
years, boy and man, whilst crossing Gorse 
Holt, when he and the Doctor laid the 
ghost. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwkNTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Music. 
P this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the extent 
of Two (uineas for the best musical setting, with 


pianoforte or organ accompaniment, of any of the verses 
appeariug in our previous volume. Competitors were 
to be judged in two classes—the Junior embracing all 
ages up to 18, and the senior from 18 upwards. Ap- 
pended is our Award, and it will be noticed that we have 
given two additional prizes iu recognition of excellent 
work : 
JUNIOR DiviISION (all ages up to 18). 
Pri:e—One Guinea. 
FRANK MERRICK, Jun. (age 14),7 Hughenden Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Eric W. GRITTON (age 112), King’s Field, Cambridge. 
Prize—7s. 6d. 


ManMADUKE P. Conway (age 15), “St. Andrews,” 
Williugdoy Road, Eastbourne. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Eric Grant, 3 West Road, The Park, Tottenham ; 
Henry Arnold Baxter, Schoolhouse, Pensax, Worcester ; 
Elsie Bodley Towell, Regent Street, Teignmouth ; May 
Townson, Hill Top, Childwall, Liverpool; Herbert 
Edgar Middleton, 148 Lordship Road, Stoke Newington ; 
James Mills, 156 Macquarie Street, Hobart, Tasmania ; 
H. Beevers, 33 Lyddon Terrace, College Road, Leeds ; 
Herbert George Pearce, 223 St. Aun's Road, South 
Tottenham, N.; Ralph G. P. Perry, 134 Montague 
Street, Worthing, Sussex. 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages above 18). 
Prize—One Guinea, 


James A. HEBSON (age 20), 28 Gleave Street, Everton, 
Liverpool. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Stanley Gritton, Talfourd Cottage. Reigate, Surrey ; 
Esther Hart, 19 Townshend Terrace, Richmond, Surrey: 
R. Markham, 2 Pembroke Street, Langworthy Road, 
Seedley, Manchester ; Ebenezer Westworth, Denton- 
ville, Denton's Green, St. Helens, Lancs. ; Isabel A. 
Bulsillie, 14 Greyfriars Garden, St. Andrews, Fife, N.B. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S 
CONFIDENCE. 


IN heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid ; 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed ? 


Wherever He may guide me 
No want shalt turn me back; 
My Shepherd is beside me, 
And nothing can I lack. 
His wisdom ever waketh, 
His sight is never dim; 
He knows the way He taketh, 
And I will walk with Him. 
A. L. WARING. 


AMBITIOUS (Hackney). — You 
would be able to obtain all the 
fittings you need for your boat 
at Steven's Model Dockyard, 
22 Aldgate. Apply for their 
catalogue, or, better still, pay 
them a visit 


V. B. (Brighton).—1. Proper and 
geographical names may be 
used. 2. The article should 
be entirely original. 


F. H. S. (Harlow). -The story you 
desire has not yet been repriuted 
for our boys, aud so can only be 
obtained by you by securing the 
back volume in which it came 
out 


Doc-8nows (S. Ball). — Cassell's 
have a shilling handbook on the 
subject by Dr. Gordon Stables, 


e 
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Bap Hasits (S. H. T.).—Certainly, prayer will ass 
you to resist temptation ; but obey the laws of healt 
and mind the o!d lines : 

“Oh, watch ye well by daylight, 
For angels watch at night." 


DocG-Lick (Rob Roy).—Good feeding and Sprem“ 
soap, but if he does not get rid of them hel zs" 
tape-worm, or probably has already. 


Dreams (F. D.). Remove the cause. You know w= 
that means. If you won't or can't, we pity yoa. è 
we do thousands of self-inanufactured whlite-tsc- 
Shargars. 


F. C. R. D. (Bucks),—Possibly, but we have a s` 
variety of subjects needing attention, and we cars 
repeat information, You could perhaps refer 
back number you want, in your public libre 
Most of the large free libraries keep the volume : 
the "B O. P.,“ and if they do not they shoul - 
reminded of the omission. 


B. O. P.“ (Edinburgh). —1. No; we cannot somm" 
those back numbers now, as they are out of ;7 
with us. You should regularly buy and care 
preserve your numbers. 2. We never send by P^ 
such particulars as you ask for. Time is “ 
precious and life too short to admit of it ! 


A. C. K No; we cannot repeat pictures or articles 
the benefit of new readers. It would be uui: 
the old anek. 
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STORY OF A 
SCOUT. 


Bv Johx FINNEMORE, 
Author of * The Red Men of the Dusk," 


“ The Lover Fugitives,” etc, 


(Aust rated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XV. THE MARCH 
THROUGH THE HILLS: THE 
RESIDENCIA, 


1 next day the army re- 
sumed its march, and a 
rough, wild march it was. 
Lord Wellington, confident of 
the bold, hardy veterans he 
commanded, was thrusting 
his army, as it were, by main 
force, through a country 
which to ordinary troops 
would have been impassable. 
But to the fierce resolution 
of the dauntless British in— 
fantry difficulties were but 
spurs to achievement, and 


they ough} the toils of the 
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way as they fought the enemy. with dogged, 
unyiclding courage, which levelled all before 
them. 

@ The few, narrow, winding country roads 
which threaded the vast tangle of wild 
mountains in which the British army was 
now swallowed up, were crowded with cavalry 
and slow-moving baggage-carts. There was 
no room on them for the infantry, nor did 
the latter wish it. They rushed at the 
steep hills and stormed their sides, plunged 
down into the rocky valleys and struggled 
through stony defiles with inexhaustible 
pluck and energy. Nor were they weighted 
alone by their heavy knapsacks and 
accoutrements ; to expedite the march they 
took much of the artillery from the roads 
and hauled it by sheer strength over the 
mountains. Hill, valley, precipice, broken 
strath or wild upland—all was one to that 
resistless ardour. Wherever wheels would 
roll, the cannons were dragged on their 
carriages by stout ropes at which long lines 
of tugging men frequently relieved each 
other. When wheels could make no further 
headway, cannon and carriage were parted, 
slung to ropes, and let down or pulled up 
the steep which barred the way. Thus 
the great army, nearly seventy thousand 
sabres and bayonets all told, drove strongly 
across the ridgy hills as a great ship drives 
over swelling billows, and day by day it rode 
majestically nearer its haven. 

On the march I made many acquaintances 
in the captain’s regiment —oflicers and men. 
I came to know Phadrig O'Neill, the story- 
teller, Roger Buck, the singer, and many 
another man of the famous Light Infantry, 
grander soldiers than whom the world never 
saw. 

The bustle and movement, the open-air 
freedom, the stirring sight of the vast array 
working like some mighty machine at the 
touch of a master hand, was a continual 
delight to me. 

I took my turn at hauling the guns; I 
went out with the foragers for wood and 
water; I was sometimes in the van, where a 
strong party marched with the guides to 
clear the way for the guns, sometimes in the 
rear, where a powerful rearguard stretched 
like a huge net across the country sweeping 
laggards and stragglers before it. Twice we 
encamped near the seventy-first regiment, 
and then I went to see Major Wood, and we 
talked over our absent friends, and wondered 
if our march would be swift and well-hidden 
enough to cut the royal road between the 
convoy and France, when our friends would 
be safe. At times I sought the long string of 
baggage-waggons and rambled about the huve 
park they formed when halted, until I hit 
upon José, who had returned to his old 
employment, and was in charge of a couple 
of mules and an ammunition-cart. 

Along with the bageage-train marched 
many Englishwomen, soldiers' wives, tollow- 
ing the camp—strong, hardy souls, who 
tramped, day in, day out, as sturdily as their 
husbands, or sat aloft on a baggage-cart, 
and, not infrequently, when perched on that 
eminence, smoked short, blackened pipes 
with the utmost relish and composure. 

Early in the morning of the sixth day of 
the march I rambled out in front of the 
Light Division, which, together with a High- 
land regiment, held the lead, and saw a 
solitary horseman galloping down upon us. 
I knew him at once. It was Captain Brooke, 
returning from a scout in the country before 
us. He waved his hand as he passed me, 
but did not pull up. I returned to the camp, 
but saw nothing of him till a couple of hours 
later, when he was mounted once more as if 
about to set off again. As I went towards 
him he set his horse to an easy trot, and I 
had to run to overtake him. 

" May I not come with you, sir?” said I, 
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as I lrid my hand on his stirrup-leather. 
He looked down with a smile. 

„Come if you like, Jack.“ hesaid. ** And, 
to be sure, now I think of it, come by all 
means. It is quite possible I may want a 
messenger." 

His horse soon fell into a walk up the 
steep slope we were mounting, and I 
happened to glance back. 

„Why.“ said I.“ there's a detachment of 
ours "——for I quite reckoned myself of the 
regiment —* marching quick-step this way.” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, turning his head; 
“I discovered last night that a French 
general, Maucune, is somewhere about the 
hills in front here with a strong body of 
troops, and this detachment is being thrown 
out to guard the head of a pass where the 
French could give us a good deal of trouble 
if they discover our line of march. I heard, 
too, of a band of guerillas, Spanish irregulars, 
in the neighbourhood, but they can't be 
counted on for much help." 

Two miles of rough walking and an 
occasional trot brought us to the mouth of 
one of the deep gorges so plentiful among 
those wild hills. The path ran along the 
foot. and on either side the cliffs rose sheer 
for hundreds of feet. The pass was nearly 
two miles long, and opened into a defile of 
similar character, but much wider. 

There's a trap, if you like," said the 
captain, as we passed out of its gloomy jaws 
and turned to look down it. "Nor could it 
be turned cither," he added, glancing up at 
the lofty cliffs which shut in the narrow way. 
Not far from the mouth of the pass stood a 
large house, a residencia. We moved down 
towards it, for the road passed under its 
walls. 

“I called here this morning," remarked 
Captain Brooke, ** and an old fellow, a herds- 
man, gave me a very useful account of 
affairs among the hills about here. I'll give 
them & look again." 

The gates of the residencia stood widely 
ajar, and we entered, went through an 
archway, and reached an inner courtyard. 
It was empty and silent, yet doors leading to 
the house stood open as if people were out 
and about. The captain raised his voice and 
gave a loud hail. We looked to see faces 
come to door and window, but no one came. 
He hailed again. No answer. In the quiet 
morning sun the house lay silent as a desert. 
„They're gone," said the captain. What's 
this? French been here?“ 

He turned his horse and moved back to 
the road. About the mouth of the archway 
the ground was smooth and hard, but twenty 
vards on a sandy patch showed a great 
trampling of feet. The captain got down 
and looked carefully at the marks. 

“Tt isn't likely," said I, “that the people 
of the house did this.“ 

“Not enough of them," returned my 
companion. Nor vet were these marks 
made by French infantry shoes. Whoever 
the marauders were, they have tramped on 
our way, and we'll follow them up.” 

He set his horse to an easy ennter, and I 
ran at his side. The road was good, and we 
were soon a mile or more down the defile. 
Suddenly, as we crossed a turfy pateh which 
deadened the clink of the charger's iron heels, 
a distant sound of musketry came to our 
ears, fast dropping shots, as if skirmishers 
had engaged each other. 

* What's that?” cried the captain, prick- 
ing his ears. “There are no English in 
front of us for a certainty, and if there are 
French, they must be of Maucune’s division. 
But who are doing the fighting?“ 

He sprang down and tied his horse to a 
bush, and then followed me, for I was already 
ascending the hillside at my best speed. A 
few minutes’ breathless climbing brought us 
to 9 little platform, two hundred feet above 
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the track, and now we commanded the defile 
till it opened out into a broader valley, the 
latier filled with troops. 

* Maucune," cried the captain. His men 
are right in front of us—they bar our 
way." 

Who are those holding the bottom part 
of the detile against the French ? I asked. 

“Spanish irregulars.” said the captain, 
scanning them with his glass. The wind 
set towards us, and a dull noise rolled to our 
ears, and we saw drifting smoke. 

“Fire away, fire away," said the captain 
to the distant Spaniards. * Hold them an 
hour or xo and we'll pour out two or three 
regiments who'll take the job off your 
hands " 

In another moment he uttered a loud cry of 


vexation. I knew what was the matter. 
“Are the Spaniards retreating?” I 
asked. 


* Retreating isa polite word for it, Jack,” 
returned Captain Brooke. ‘ They are run- 
ning like fury before a thin line of French 
skirmishers.” 

I could see myself the dark mass of flying 
Spaniards hurrying down the defile towards 
us, ind smart puffs of smoke behind them 
marked the pursuing French driving them 
on. 

“I wonder how much the enemy know of 
our present position? " murmured Captain 
Brooke, watching carefully. And I wonder 
if they know what a tight place they could 
hold us in a mile back, Ah!” he cried 
sharply. “I think they do. See the sun- 
shine on those bayonets, Jack?“ 

** I do. sir, said I. 

He snapped his telescope to, 
bounded down the hill. 

“ The head of a regiment marching into 
the defile,’ said he. “It strikes me the 
French have an idea where to hold us. 
They are making a movement along yonder 
wide valley, and do not wish to be interrupted. 
Nor will they be if these fellows gain the 
head of the gorge. Artillery eculd scarcely 
drive them out." 

„What shall vou do?“ I asked. 

* T must get that detachment up to yonder 
residencia before the French reach it, send 
one man back to hurry on the rest of 
the regiment, and hold the place till they 
arrive.” 

We were on the road again now. The 
captain made one bound on to his big grey 
horse, wheeled him round and dashed away 
at full gallop, the hoofs striking fire from the 
stony road at every leap. I hurrred after 
him, glancing now and again over my 
shoulder. Soon I saw the Spaniards, now 
running no longer, but marching fast in a 
confused body. I heard no more firing. and 
judged by that the French were not pursuing 
closely, but were satistied with clearing their 
way before them. 

I ran up the defile as swiftly as I couid, 
and before long turned a bend which brought 
me in view of the residencia. I shouted for 
joy, for the captain had drawn rein in front 
of it, and was standing in his stirrups waving 
his sword. I knew by that that our men were 
close at hand, and in another moment I saw 
their red coats shine at the head of the gorge. 
On I ran and reached the building almost 
as soon as they did. But I did not at once 
enter, for I heard Captain Brooke and the 
oflicer in charge of the detachment, Lieu- 
tenant Weston, debating on a messenger. 
I felt certain the captain would send me 
if he saw me, so I skipped round the corner 
of the house and hid myself. In another 
moment Iheard a clatter of hoofs, and saw 
a Spaniard riding away at full speed. How 
they had picked the man up I knew not; but 
the message was now despatched, and I felt 
myself safe. 

As I entered the gates I saw the little 
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courtyard bright with uniforms bathed in 
the dusty sunshine. The men were stand- 
ing quite still, some leaning on their 
muskets, some with muskets yet sliouldered, 
and all listening to the captain. 

"My lads," he was saying, "there's & 
French regiment marching up the pass to 
seize the head of the gorge you've just come 
through. But this house must first be taken, 
and it'll be an odd thing if they beat us out 
of it before support arrives.“ 

“Tt will, captain," roared a dozen hoarse 
voices. That it will. We'll stand 'em off 
while a shot’s left.” 

There was no further speech-making. 
None too much time was left for action, and 
everybody ran to obey the quick orders of 
the two officers, and busy themselves with 
the arrangements for defence. The post was, 
luckily, of great natural strength. Indeed, 
the larger houses in that wild part of the 
Peninsula invariably showed that they had 
been built with an eye to safety, and were 
capable of resisting attack. There were no 
outside windows on the ground floor, so that 
twelve feet of smooth, unbroken stone wall 
ran round the house, with the exception of 
a low-browed gateway completely filled when 
the leaves of the heavy iron-bound door 
were closed. 

The walls were loopholed for musketry, 
and the veteran soldiers, as keen as their 
officers in detecting the military possibilities 
of the situation, nodded to each other, and 
growled with delight as they saw the strength 
of their little fortress. 

“ Barrina’ cannon as ’ud make the walls 
fly, we're as safe as we could be," cried one 
big fellow, his face all agrin at the prospect 
of a near brush with the foe. ** What say, 
Phadrig?" and he clapped the storyteller 
on the shoulder. 

“We'll hold 'em," said the quiet little 
Irishman, nodding his head. 

"Hold 'em!“ cried another grizzled 
veteran,“ I never saw a prettier bit o' work 
cut out for us since I joined. Not half a 
musket shot from the house to the rocks on 
both sides and the rock too steep to be 
climbed. We've got 'em in a bottle, an’ all 
we've got to do is to hold the cork tight." 

His fellows laughed at his simile, and then 
locks clicked and ramrods rattled as they 
saw that their arms were in perfect order. 

Upon the south side of the courtyard was 
a range of one-storey buildings having a stone 
terrace for a roof. This terrace was reached 
by a narrow flight of steps at one corner of 
the courtyard, and was four or five yards 
broad. On the inner side there was a wall 
about two feet high, and through the aperture 
one looked straight down the detile towards 
the approaching French. Several men were 
already on this terrace, and one of them now 
shouted out, Who are these coming?“ 

“Spaniards,” cried another—"a lot of 
Spanish bundling along." 

"Let them pass," cried Captain Brooke. 
“They are irregulars running before the 
French." 

“Just like 'em," cried half a dozen, in 


` disgust. 


By this time I had slipped up to the 
terrace, and now I sprang on a stone bench 
set in a corner and looked over the wall. 
The Spanish guerillas were hurrying on, as 
I had seen them, in a disordered but close- 


packed band. The two officers were near me. 
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“Would they be of any use, do you think, 
if we stopped some of them to strengthen 
the defence ?““ said Lieutenant Weston. 

“None in the world, I believe," returned 
Captain Brooke. It won't be the number 
of muskets fired that will settle the matter. 
It will be how they are fired. These fellows 


; would only waste powder and shot to no 


purpose." ' , 
"Ay, ay," said the lieutenant, “I don't 
want them. But I thought perhaps the 
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thing ought to be turned over and considered. 
The place must be held.“ 

“We'll do it,“ said the captain. “Tis 
true we've only got forty men, but look at 
them, Richard, stubborn old soldiers every one, 
not a man but can count his score of pitched 
fishts. They'll weigh every shot, and the 
French will know it before they're much 
older.“ 

The two young officers looked with pride 
over the sturdy band of seasoned veterans 
they commanded. There was much quiet 
glee and laughter as the old soldiers went 
about their preparations ; but nothing noisy, 
no roystering. I thought of the turbulent, 
dirty bunch of Britons who carried Aldea, 
and compared them with these trim, calm 
fellows, who displayed so few signs of excite- 
ment on the eve of a combat which must 
launch twenty to one upon their stronghold. 
Dreadful as had been those roaring fighters, 
yet there was a hint of something more 
powerful, more irresistibly tremendous, in 
these men collecting their forces quietly, 
gathering themselves together under strict 
discipline, to stand as one man, to weld 
themselves together into a tiny red rock 
against which the blue waves of French 
infantry might dash themselves in vain. 

I looked again towards the Spanish 
irregulars, and saw that they had deserted 
the road which passed close by the residencia, 
and were skirting the rocks along one side of 
the valley. They hud caught sight of British 
redconts about the place, und had no fancy 
for being intercepted and compelled to fight 
against their will. As they drew level with 
the house some mischievous fellow snapped 
off a muskct at them. No harm was done, 
that I could see; but the Spaniards at once 
fell into the greatest terror. The retreat 
becamea flight. Muskets, cartridge-pouches, 
all kinds of things were flung away, and they 
ran pell-mell for the head of the gorge. 
This scene was in full view of the courtyard, 
for the gates were not yet closed, and the 
soldiers laughed heartily. 

^ Sir," said I, to Captain Brooke,“ would 
it not be an excellent idea to gather some of 
those muskets and provide every man with 
two or three? 

„Run, Jack," cried he, and take nine or 
ten men with you. A capital idea. Tom,” 
he shouted to Sergeant Finch, "take nine 
men with you, and go with Mr. Ford to bring 
muskets in." 

We ran at once and began to gather in a 
harvest of weapons. They were first-rate 
English muskets, new, and in good condition; 
and the pouches were packed with service 
ammunition, for the irregulars were all armed 
from our government stores. Ina short time 
we were back, every inan loaded down to the 
ground, and we dropped our burdens in the 
middle of the courtyard. 

* ''hat'll do," called out the captain. No 
one is to go out agnin. Get to your posts, 
boys, quietly." 

Glancing round, to my surprise, I saw three 
women in the place. Looking closer, I recog- 
nised in one of them the wife of Phadrig 
O'Neill, whom I had seen before. The other 
two were Englishwomen, soldiers’ wives ; 
and most likely their husbands were among 
the little band now taking position. With 
the daring and strength of their race they 
had pushed on ahead of the bagguge-waggons 
and arrived at this critical moment. 

“You here, Peggy?” said Phadrig, who 
passed ncar me at this moment, stopping to 
gaze in mild wonder at her. 

„Shure, its me, thrue enough, Phadrig 
honey," said Peggy O'Neill, a big, gaunt 
Irishwoman, half a head taller than her 
husband. | 

„Well, Mrs. O'Neill," he rejoined, scratch- 
ing his chin in a puzzled fashion, I'd 
recommend ye to be getting down yonder 
crack in the hills with your best foot first, for 
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I've n notion this’ll be a warm corner before 
long." 

„And ye wouldn't wish to see me come 
to mischief, would ye, Phadrig, darlint ? ” 
demanded the big, smiling Irishwoman. 

“No, I wouldn't, Mrs. O'Neill, and ye 
know that well enough," said he soberly. 

Then it's wid you I must stop, Phadrig,” 
suid she. Didn't I see a band of dirty, 
murderin' Spaniards just a-runnin' for their 
lives down that same place, and would ye be 
for sendin' out three dacent women to march 
back wi’ them to meet our boys?“ 

“Deed, no, Peggy, you're quite right," 
answered ber husband. ‘I'd forgotten them 
ropues, entirely." 

* Whatever in the world are you doing here, 
Mrs. O'Neill ? " cried Lieutenant Weston, as 
he crossed the open space. 

"Come to the front, sir, to mind the 
wounded," replied she, as pat as an echo, 
and bestowing & winning smile upon the 
young man, while the two women with her 
giggled, and looked up at their husbands now 
staring at them over the inner wall and 
saluting them with words of wonder. 

„How do you know there are going to be 
any wounded?" demanded the young 
oflicer. 

Peggy smiled and waved her hand superbly, 
Barring a musket on her shoulder, she was 
as old a soldier as anyone present, and knew 
what was what as well as anyone. 

„'I! be useful, sir, I'll be useful, an’ the 
girls wi’ me. Do ye remember how I tied 
your arm up after Salamanca?“ 

“So you did, Mrs. O’Neill, and a first-rate 
job you made of it," said he, with a grateful 
nod. Well, look out for yourselves, and get 
under cover." 

While this had been going on, thirty of 
the detachment had been ranged on the 
terrace along the southern wall—some at 
loopholes, some prepared to spring on stone 
benches, and fire over the parapet. The 
spare muskets had been charged and set 
against, the wall ready to their hands, and 
fresh cartridges lay near in open pouches. 
Five men were detailed to assist in loading, 
and stand ready to take the place of a 
wounded comrade; the five remaining 
patrolled the other sides and guarded the 
gates. I went up on the platform carrying 
three or four spare muskets, and began to 
load them from a small heap of cartridges 
turned out on the floor. As I did so the 
three women came out of the house, everyone 
loaded with bedding, cushions, and such like 
things, and disappeared beneath us, going 
into a sheltered alcove under the terrace. 
A man who was loading from the same heap 
as myself looked after them and gave a grunt 
of satisfaction. 

‘Anybody as gets hit," said he, nodding 
to me, “he'll be in clover compared to the 
usual state o' things. They women’ll see to 
him very handy. Completest little set-out 
I ever seen in my life." He waved his hand 
round to indicate a general approval of our 
position, and again bent to his task. 

All this had passed quickly, and it was 
still but a few minutes since we had returned 
with our loads of muskets when a sudden 
thrill ran through the air. There was 
perfect silence in the residencia, the sun- 
shine fell hot and bright into the courtyard, 
flashing from the knapsacks piled neatly in 
the centre, the brown, bare hillsides gave no 
sign of life, yet there was something on the 
wind. We held our breath to listen, and 
caught faintly the muffled tramp of the 
marching French. 

* Wait for the word,” said Captain Brooke 
quietly; “not a trigger to be pulled till tho 
word is given." 

* Ay, ay, sir.“ whispered the more eager 
and excited, while every man peered out tq 
catch a glimpse of the enemy. 

° d (To be continued.) 
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pins next morning Fred was aroused by 
& dash of rain coming right in his face 
through the loophole that served as a 
window. Up he jumped briskly, expecting 
(as Dick did too) an instant summons to 
the presence of the Birlas Khan; but the 
two Mongols who brought in breakfast 
(which was the same as their supper, with 
the addition of a fine musk-melon) said not 
a word on the subject, and the Earl knew 
Eastern ways too well to ask any questions, 
or even allude to the matter at all. 

„Don't these Tartars ever eat bread?” 
asked Dick, who began to miss that leading 
feature of an English breakfast. 

* Never," said Lord Wanderton. “It’s a 
favourite saying of theirs that they would 
not be so base as to breathe the same air all 
the year round, and to live by eating the top 
of a weed—meaning corn. Ir old times 
they used to eat their meat raw, which, with 
the habit of killing all their prisoners, was 
what made them so ferocious; for the present 
Tartar, you know, is a very toned-down 
edition of his forefather." 

Breakfast over, the Earl took out the copy 
that  Etchfyl had made of Professor 
Searchlty’s map, and began to trace upon it 
their route of the previous day, while the two 
lads, getting as far as possible from the loop- 
hole (just below which the in-driving rain 
was making a perfect puddle in the clay floor), 
drew eagerly up to him to look where they 
had been, and, above all, to see where they 
were going next. 

J can’t find a fault in this map so far— 
it's first-rate,’ said the peer approvingly; 
"and, as I thought, we're not so very far 
from the unknown temple itself." 

„Oh, let's see!“ cried both boys at once, 
bending eugerly forward. 

" There it is for you, up yonder. "There, 
you see, up at the far end of this valley that 
we're in now, lies the Yellow Lake, into which 
this river falls ; and just beside it, where that 
dark spot is, are the ruins of the lost city. 
You can read it for yourselves—‘ ruins in 
which stands the Temple of Unquenchable 
Light. Well, that's where we've got to get 
to; and when we do, it's my belief we'll see 
something to remember all our lives." 

It was that of the boys too, and their faces 
grew radiant. 

“Well,” cried Sir Francis, looking at the 
map in his turn, ** I don't wonder these Birlas 
are so little known, for they seem to be 
walled off from the whole world! 'The main 
Altai range lies between them and Russian 
Turkestan, it& north spur cuts them off from 
Siberia, its south spur divides them from 
Central Tartary, and these hills here wall 
them off from China! ’Pon my word, this 
valley of theirs is as secluded as the ‘ Happy 
Valley’ in Rasselus !“ 

For some time this map, and the Earl's 
comments on it, kept the two lads very well 
amused. In fact, they were not ill- pleased 
to tind themselves snug under cover on this 
wet and stormy day, especially as they were 
still rather fatigued; but at length they 
began to tire of remaining still, as did also 
the energetic artist. 

“Isay, Harry," cried the latter, “do you 
think it will offend these good people if I 
sketch this place of theirs, and some of them 
along with it?“ 

“Not a bit. "They're not Mohammedans, 
I find; and it's only they who call portrait- 
painting idolatry. I have no doubt the 
worthy savages will be highly flattered— 
always provided they don’t suppose, like some 
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of my black chums in West Africa, that 
you're taking their likenesses in order to 
bewitch them!“ 

Out went the artist at once, followed by the 
two boys; and, taking his stand in the deep, 
black, tunnel-like archway of the inner gate, 
he began to sketch the outer one, and the two 
Birlas guards beside it, while Dick and Fred 
watched his progress with enger eyes. 

Now it befell that Etchfyll judged it best to 
make a rough drawing of the gate before 
transferring it in a complete form to his 
sketch-book, which he laid down beside him 
till it should be wanted; and it befell, too, 
that one of the Mongols who had come up to 
stare at a performance that was quite new to 
them, picked up the book with the uncere- 
monious curiosity of a savage, and began to 
look over the drawings. 

But hardly had he glanced at the first of 
them, when he let fall the book with a ery of 
terror, and, calling out to his comrades some- 
thing that seemed to startle them quite as 
much in their turn, made off at once, followed 
by all the rest. 

Meanwhile the Earl, left to himself (for the 
philosophical Jack had gone quietly to sleep 
again in a corner), set to work to make up his 
journal, which had fallen in arrear during the 
startling adventures of the last few days. 
But all at once he lifted his head quickly, 
and then crept softly up to the loophole, 
through which had just come to his ears & 
few words spoken by one of the Tartars whom 
his friend's sketch-book had so unaccount- 
ably scared, and who were passing at that 
moment. 

He listened carefully till the speakers were 
out of hearing; and as he did so, there 
flickered over his dark face & sudden gleam 
of boyish amusement, as if he had just heard 
an extremely good joke. 

His next proceeding, however, was a very 
strange one. Baring his neck, he took from 
his pouch something that looked like a piece 
of red chalk, and began to saw it to and fro 
across his throat, just as if he were trying to 
cut his own head off ! 

* I say, father," cried Fred to the artist, 
“what on earth was it that upset those 
fellows so? Did they take your sketch-book 
for a bombshell ? ” 

“Ah, I see now what it is," said Sir 
Francis, looking at the book ; *' the first draw- 
ing is à memory-sketch of poor Searchley's 
face, just as I saw it that night at Fittleworth 
—and the Tartars must have recognised it. 
Well, that’s a plain proof that he really has 
been here, and it will go far to show that his 
whole story is true!“ 

* Hurrah ! ” shouted Fred gleefully ; I'm 
jolly glad of it. Come along, Dick—let’s go 
and tell Lord Wanderton ! ” 

Away they went, and Sir Francis with them. 
The tale was soon told, and the artist repented 
his explanation of it. 

„Ves, that must have been it, of course,“ 
said the Earl, with a smile so slight as to 
escape even his keen-eyed friend; * and no 
wonder it startled them. Well, as you say, 
it will be a great point in poor Searchley’s 
favour, when we get home with our facts to 
confirm his story. And now, as the storm 
seems over, I think I shall step outside a bit 
too, for I feel as if I wanted some fresh air." 

And out he went, and got into a chat with 
some of the lounging Mongols at the gate, 
which lasted & good while. 


Nothing more was heard that day of their 
expected presentation to the Khan; but, late 


in the evening, just as they had finished their 
supper, the leader of the party that had 
brought them in made his appearance, and 
said to Lord Wanderton, with an air of 
solemn dignity through which peeped at times 
a sort of superstitious awe : 

„The Khan greets the great chief from the 
West, and bids him welcome to the land of 
the Birlas. This day the Khan might not be 
seen, being sore sick with a grievous pain 
that troubleth him; but on the morrow I will 
lead my lord-lama to behold the light of his 
countenance.” 

"It is well," replied the Earl, with a 
majestic condescension that startled Sir 
Francis himself. My brother, the Khan, hath 
given good words; and I, who am also a 
Khan in mine own land, accept them as they 
are given. On the morrow, then, my brother 
and I will look upon each other ; and it may 
be that the pain which troubleth him will flee 
away when it beholds my face, for I am a 
great magician. It is enough — I have 
spoken ! ” 

And the worthy Tartar, profoundly im- 
pressed by the Englishman's sudden putting 
on of side,“ went out again, looking more 
awe-stricken than ever. 

Then the peer briefly instructed his com- 
rades in the part that he wished them to play 
in the coming ceremonial; and, that done, 
they all went to sleep. 

It was just as well that they did so, for it 
was hardly light next morning when they 
were aroused by the entrance of two men 
with a fresh supply of food, and an intima- 
tion that when ** the lord lama ” had eaten, 
his escort was ready. 

Halfan hour later, they were all in the 
saddle once more; and the Earl saw at a 
glance that their Tartar escort was at least 
half as numerous again as before—a gratify- 
ing proof to him (knowing as he did that in 
those regions the number of attendants 
assigned to a man is an unerring gauge of 
the importance attached to him) that he had, 
as he intended, impressed the savages with a 
high idea of his own consequence. 

The boys, too—now quite recovered from 
their fatigue—enjoyed beyond expression 
this ride in company with real live savages, 
to visit & barbarian prince on his own 
ground. 

In truth, it was a morning to put life into 
anyone—one of those rare mornings some- 
times seen in Northern Asia just when the 
destroying heat of summer is beginning to 
give place to the temperate mildness of early 
autumn. The air was deliciously soft and 
fragrant after the rain; the rising sun shone 
in cloudless glory, a light breeze came 
freshly from the far-off hills, the wide 
tableland over which they rode was one 
sheet of living green, picturesquely bordered 
by the golden thread of the Yellow River; 
and this charming landscape was worthily 
framed by the dark mountain peaks that rose 
cloud-like along the southern sky. 

“A perfect earthly paradise!" muttered 
Sir Francis; but if it be as i think, the 
devil has entered into it already!“ 

Every here and there herds of small wild. 
looking cattle, and flocks of broad.tailed 
sheep, were feeding quietly ; for raiders were 
almost unknown in this great natural 
fortress, the flanking hills themselves being 
also held by the Birlas, who found there 
abundant pasture for the black goats that 
supplied them with their peculiar dress. 
As our heroes passed, the bare-limbed native 
herdsmen looked up at them with startled 
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eyes, and stood staring long after they had 
gone by— poor Professor Searchley being prob- 
ably the only other white man whom they 
had ever seen. 

The untiring little Tartar horses kept up 
a smart pace all the way; but it was a long 
uphill ride, and the sun was high in the sky 
ere they at length saw in the distance, on 
the highest part of the ever-rising uplands, a 
huge dark ring, which resolved itself, on a 
nearer view, into a vast circle of Mongol ox- 
Waggons firmly bound together--the same 
primitive entrenchment from which Cæsar 
drove the Helvetii two thousand years ago, 
and which any South African traveller may 
see unchanged to-duy in a “laager of the 
Dutch Boers of the Transvaal. But this 


a simple fort had been constructed, not for 
: safety (it being many years since any foe had 
penetrated so far), but merely as a mark of 

I i due to the personal presence of the 

= inn. 

„ Not a bad idea," said Etehfyll, “to have 

4 & fort that you can carry away with you, and, 

1 better still, carry all your belongings inside 

. Of it. It's like that story of the Highland 
; soldier who, being set to guard a light field- 

; gunon a wet night, carried it off into the 

= barrack-room; and when an officer pitched 

.. into him for deserting his post, another said: 

‘No, you can’t say that, for you see he has 
„brought his post along with him! ' ” 

, Within the enclosure, which had but one 

x Narrow entrance, the grey, dumpling-shaped 

Mongol tents were dotted about st hap- 
4 hazard, seemingly without any order what- 
, ever. Our travellers were evidently expected, 

for, the moment they appeared, men, women, 

and children came crowding around them, 
with impish gestures and shrill cries; and, 
to the secret amusement of the Earl himself, 
and the great surprise of his comrades, one 

„ and all seemed to eye him with the same 

- half-eager, half-frightened curiosity with 

which & seaport crowd might watch the 

landing of a newly imported tiger in its 
cage. 

"I say, old fellow," whispered Fred to 
Dick, * if we were to go back to school ngain 
, and tell 'em all this, I wonder what they'd 
, bay to it?“ 

.  "They'd say," replied Dick, truly enough, 
| “that Baron Munchausen wasn't in it with 
us.’ 

Al little apart from the other tents was one 

, rather larger than the rest, in the open door- 

way of which (the hanging flap of grey felt 

that formed the door having been thrown 
buck) sat cross-legged, on a very dirty mat, 

a bowed, white-baired, dim-eyed, sickly 

_looking old man, whom Wanderton ‘rightly 

_ kuessed to be the Khan himself. 

-On seeing him, the Earl at once stepped 
forth from amid his train, and calmly seated 
himself, just in front of the Khan, on a rug 
spread for him by Jack Beechcroft; and 

then, while the whole crowd stood amazed 
at his boldness (for never yet had these 
sinple barbarians seen a man presume to 
sit uninvited in their prince’s presence), he 
spoke slowly and solemnly : 

The Khan from the West greets the 

Khan from the East. May the sun ever rise 
without a cloud for my brother, Oktai, the 

'son of Tamish, Khan of the Birlas!” 

And, as he spoke, he made the two signs 
with which he had greeted the Birlas scouts & 
few days before. 

A murmur of amazement billowed through 
he whole throng, not only at this stranger's 
erfect familiarity with their language and 

'3»eculiar form of greeting, but at his know- 

.edge of the Khan’s own name, which, as 
hey well knew, not a man of their tribe would 
ver have mentioned to a stranger, such a 

hing being the grossest possible breach of 

: Arlas etiquette. 

„ Even the stolid Khan himself looked 
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puzzled and uneasy, and for & moment 
found no reply. 

* May the sky of my brother's prosperity 
be ever clear!“ said he, at last, in a thick, 
grunting voice. which sadly marred the 
would-be dignity of his address. 

“A prince comes not to a prince empty- 
handed," went on the Earl majestically. 
“ Behold, my slaves lay at my brother's feet 
the spoils thut I have taken from his foes ! ” 

He waved his hand, and instantly his 
* slaves "—4.e. Sir Francis, Jack, and the 
two boys—brought forward the clothes 
and weapons taken from the Argoons, and 
the horse on which Jack had escaped ; after 
which, they lay down on the earth at the 
feet of their supposed master. 

At the sight of all these trophies (including 
a horse which they could see at a glance to 
be of first-rate quality) the faces of the Birlas 
grew radiant; and the khan's tone was 
plainly more friendly as he replied : 

“My brother's words are good, and his 
gifts are welcome as grass to a hungry ox; 
but his face is the face of a stranger, und his 
fame hath not vet reached our ears. Under 
what part of the heavens was he born?” 

“Under the sky that reddens when the 
sun sinks into the far-off sea, in an isle so 
distant that even the hosts of your great 
father, Genghiz Khan, when they marched 
over the whole earth, came not to it: no, nor 
yet the warriors of Mir Timour, who came 
after him.“ 

This skilful allusion to the two national 
heroes of the Tartars—both of whom were 
sprung from the very tribe that he was ad- 
dressing—touched the worthy savages in the 
right place, and another approving murmur 
arose, louder than tho last. 

The Earl paused for a moment, as if to 
give time for his words to take effect; and 
then he said impressively : 

* Hearken to my words, O Khan, and ye 
too, O warriors of the Birlas. I am your 
friend, and I have fought with your foes; I 
am your guest, and I come to you for shelter. 
The Oorooss (Russians) of the north would 
have kept me prisoner, but I escaped from 
their hands, and hither have I come, over the 
Thirsty Mountains" (his hearers started 
again) “ to find shelter in the shadow cast by 
the tent of the great Khan, in whose veins is 


the blood of Genghiz the Victorious.” 


All savages ure open to flattery, und it was 
plain that the speaker had not overrated the 
Birlas’ power of swallowing it, even by sug- 
gesting that this handful of skin-clad bar- 
barinns were able to protect him against the 
whole might of Russia! The old Khan did 
his best to assume a protecting air, und the 
applauding murmurs of his men swelled into 
an actual shout. 

In fact, these last words effectually dis- 
posed of a suspicion which the speaker had 
shrewdly foreseen— viz. that this plausible 
stranger might be, after all, neither more nor 
less than a Russian spy. But one who had 
suffered wrong at the hands of the encroach- 
ing “ Oorooss "— whom they already feared 
and hated by hearsay— was the very man 
for them ; and it was plainly with the ap- 
proval of all his hearers that the Khan said 
majestically to his English guest: 

“ Be of good cheer, my brother; beneath 
the shadow of my tent none shall make thee 
afraid. Children, let a tent be spread for 
the white Khan of the West, and let food be 
set before him and his men, that they may 
eat and be merry!“ 

Instantly a dozen of the Mongols flew to 
obey his orders, with a zeal which showed 
that their heart was in the work. 

„The Khan's bounty is as dew to the dry 
ground.“ said the Earl courteously. “ But," 
he added, with & slow, solemn emphasis that 
made every word sound like the toll of a bell, 
* there is yet one mun among ye with whom 
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I would gladly exchange greetings ; but mine 
eyes see him not.“ 

„Of whom speuk'st thou, O my brother?“ 
faltered the Khan, expecting à new utterance 
more startling than the last from this man 
who seemed to know everything. My son 
is here, by my side.“ 

“ I speak not of Juju the son of Oktui.“ 
replied the other, waving his hand gracefully 
to the half-seen figure behind the Khan; 
and again the savages started at this new 
proof of his superhuman knowledge. “I 
speak of Shaigan the Subtle, high-priest of 
the Temple of Unquenchable Light!“ 

At these last words, the ever-growing 
amazement and awe of the listeniug crowd 
decpened into absolute panic. 
stranger from the ends of the earth should 
call their Khan and his son by name, and 
show himself well versed in all their local 
forms of politeness, was startling enough of 
itself; but that this same stranger, who 
had only just entered their country, and 
had never (as they could all aftirm on oath) 
been in it before, should know the nune and 
nickname of their tribal high-priest, and 
the very title of that hidden temple which 
had never, as they believed, been heard of 
beyond their own borders, was certainly 
enough to shuke the nerves of the hurdiest 
warrior present. 

Cries of terror broke forth here and there; 
those who stood nearest to the terrible 
stranger shrank back as if from a wild beast ; 
and even tue unemotional Khan, when he at 
length collected himself sufliciently to. speak 
— which was not till he had twice or thrice 
tried in vain—did so in a voice which (as 
the observant Etchfyll mentally phrased it) 
** quivered like a shape of calves-foot jelly.“ 

“ How knowest thou ali this, my brother, 
if thou hast never been here till now ? " 

" Art thou sure of that?” said tne Earl, 
with a sudden change of his voice and look. 
* Is my face indeed the face of & stranger? 
Or, if it be, is there none among ye all who 
has heard my voice before?“ 

As the words were spoken, Sir Franeis 
gave a start; for it seemed to him that he 
suddenly heard once more the shrill, strident 
voice of the Murtyr-Professor. Looking up 
at his friend, he saw again, more markedly 
than ever, that strange likeness to the dead 
man whose work lived anew in them; and, 
brave as he was, the bold Englishman could 
not repress an instinctive shudder. 

But far greater was the effect produced 
upon the listening Mongols. The circle 
widened more markedly than before; some 
of the hindmost slunk away altogether; 
and the Khau's son bent forward and whis- 
pered, with quivering lips, a few words to his 
father, which made the latter look quite as 
much disturbed as himself. 

Coupling this sudden panic with the cause 
that had produced it, the quick-witted artist, 
ignorant of the language as he was, begun to 
guess the real nature of his friend's dung 
stratagem, and applauded its success with 
an inward chuckle. 

„Where,“ asked Wanderton again, “is 
Shaigan the high-priest? He, atleast, would 
know me." 

" He is not here," said the Khan tremu- 
lously ; ** but he will be back ere tlie sun sets, 
and then shall my lord-lama see him if he 
will.“ 

This sudden change from “ my brother ” 
to “ my lord.lama," on the part of their ruler 
himself, was not unmarked by the Birlas, or 
by the Earl either, to whom it told how fully 
he had made the very impression that he 
wished. 

„It is well," replied he, waving his hand 
with the air of a king dismissing a deputation, 
“When he comes, let one be sent to bring 
me word; meanwhile, I go to my tent." 

And with these words, spoken in a tone as 
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commanding as if he, and not the Khan, were 
the real head of the tribe, he stalked off to 
the tent prepared for him, followed by his 
„Slaves.“ 

“Tsay, Uncle Harry," cried Dick Avondale, 
as soon as they were all in the tent, I wish 
you'd give me a translation of all this. I'm 
not up in Tartar, you know, and all I can 
make out is that you seem to have somehow 
frightened these fellows out of their wits—so 


9 SpINNET, of Mount Desert, Maine, 

unlike so many who follow the hazardous 
calling of the sea, was a proud and contented 
man, and not without reason. When in an 
expansive and cominunicative mood he was 
wont to declare that he had six good reasons 
for envying no man, which he enumerated 
after the following fashion: 

„There's my wife Mariar—now show me 
if you can in these parts a woman with a 
warmer heart, a better head, and a more 
capable pair of hands than she has. Then 
my four boys—Seth, Andy, John, and Sam 
— you'd have to look far to match them. As 
for my schooner, Whitecap, if there's another 
around that can beat her for speed or sea- 
worthiness I'd just like to see her, that's 
all." 

As there was not only a considerable modi- 
cum of truth in the old man's boasting, but 
he himself, a giant in stature and strength, 
gave one the idea of being quite ready to 
support it by more forcible arguments than 
words if the occasion demanded, his frank 
assertions usually went unchallenged, thus 
confirming him in his complacence. 

He and his quartette of stalwart sons, with a 
cook and a cabin-boy, composed the crew of 
the Whitecap, a fine staunch schooner of two 
hundred tons burthen, in which they made 
many a profitable trip to the Grand Bank for 
tish, or, when the cod were scarce, or prices 
for salt fish ruled low, they would take a turn 
at the coasting trade, sailing between Boston 
and St. John or Halifax with miscellaneous 
cargoes. 

While lying at the wharf in Boston, one 
autumn, Captain Spinnet was asked by a 
shipping broker if he would carry a caryo of 
machinery to Cuba. He had never voyaged 
so far before, but the freight offered was 
liberal, and the outlook on the coasting trade 
not particularly bright, so, after consulting 
with his boys, he decided to accept the charter, 
which called for sailing at an early date. 

The machinery was accordingly stowed on 
board, and the Whitecap’s bowsprit pointed 
due south for the first time in her experience. 
The Spinnets were in great good-humour, the 
old man rejoicing over the high rate of freight, 
while the sons congratulated themselves upon 
having this chance of seeing the tropics, of 
whose beauties and wonders they had heard 
much from other sailors. 

Several davs of fair wind had carried them 
well down towards their destination, when 
the hitherto pleasant and prosperous voyave 
was rudely interrupted by the appearance 
of an unwelcome stranger, whose sinister 
character the shrewd old captain suspected, 
soon after the other vessel had got well above 
the horizon. 

„That there craft means mischief, I reckon, 
sons,” he said, as his face lengthened. She's 
a pirate, go sure's my name’s Spinnet.” 
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far, at least, as they have any to be frightened 
out of.“ 

„Nothing simpler, my dear boy. I haven’t 
read poor Searchley’s diary for nothing, and 
I know all these fellows (though I have never 
seen them before) as well as they know 
themselves. But, apart from that.—which 
would be miracle enough of itself in their 
eyes--I gathered from the talk of those 
fellows at the fort that they had seen 
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The young men laughed at first. 

“ Why, father," said the eldest, “ what put 
that notion in your head ? " 

But the words had hardly left his lips when 
the stranger yawed slightly, and as she did 
so the boom of a cannon was heard, and an 
eighteen-pound shot came ricochetting over 
the waves, whizzing by the stern of the 
schooner. 

“That means for us to heave to," said 
the old man grimly, “and I guess we'd better 
do it." 

Accordingly the Whitecap was brought up 
into the wind, and her main-boom hauled 
over to windward. 

* Now, sons," said Captain Spinnet, when 
his schooner bad come to a stop, ‘all we can 
do is to keep cool, and trust to Providence. 
We can’t get away from the villains; but, 
maybe, if we're civil they'll just take what 
suits them, and let us go. But you see that 
your pistols are surely loaded, and get your 
knives ready, only hide them both out of sight 
until we see how things go." 

Having carefully concealed their knives 
and pistols under their clothing, the Spinnets 
anxiously awaited tbe approach of the 
pirates. 

* Just one word more, sons," said the old 
man, in a low voice, as the other schooner 
came round astern of the Whitecap: 
“Keep your eyes on me. Watch every move 
I make, and stand ready to act the instant I 
give you the word." 

The young men nodded significantly, and 
the next moment the pirate vessel luffed 
under the WAitecap's lee quarter, and in a 
trice a dozen of the most evil-looking 
scoundrels imagihable sprang upon her 
deck. | 

„Who's captain of this craft?“ demanded 
the leader of the boarding party, in a trucu- 
lent tone, well calculated to strike terrorinto 
the hearts of his hearers. 

“I am, sir," answered Captain Spinnet, 
with quiet dignity. 

What's your cargo?“ 

* Machinery for a Cuban plantation." 

„Have you nothing else? No humbug- 
ging, now" ; and the repulsive rascal pointed 
a big pistol at the old man's head to ensure a 
truthful reply. 

At that moment the veteran mariner’s 
keen eye descried a sail just showing above 
the horizon to the southward, and a brilliant 
scheme flashed into his mind, which he 
hastened to execute. 

Feigning hesitation so admirably that the 
freebooter of the seas swore horribly at him 
to quicken his speech, he at last hinted that 
there might be something else besides the 
machinery below. 

“Aha!” snarled the pirate. That's it, 
ch! Well, what is it ? Out with it, you old 
mud-turtle !”’ 
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Searchley lying killed, which means, I 
suppose (for his journal didn't go as far as 
his escape) that he must have changed clothes 
with a slain Tartar, and so got rid of all 
risk of pursuit. Then it was that it oc- 
curred to me to impress them (as I seem 
to have done pretty effectually) with the idea 
that I am Searchley himself, risen from the 
dead ! ” 
(To be continued.) 


Captain Spinnet's rugged features twitched 
a little at this abuse, which, it is needless to 
say, was garnished with foul profanity ; but 
he kept himself under perfect control, and, 
cleverly counterfeiting great perturbation. 
said, in a quivering voice: 

„ don’t know as I ought to tell, seein’ 
that it was sort of given to me in trust; but 
then, you’ve got the grip on us, and can take 
anything ye've a mind to, so 1 s'pose there s 
no helpin’ myself.” 

„Hurry up, you old fool, and out with it.“ 
roared the ruflian, losing all patience, and 
Captain Spinnet, realising that further 
parleying was perilous, drew near to him, 
and in a stage whisper, audible to everyone 
on deck, said: 

“ There’s forty thousand silver dollars in 
boxes stowed away behind the cabin bulk- 
head, where nobody would think of looking 
for it." 

The pirate's eyes gleamed with greed, and, 
ordering three of his men back to the 
schooner, he commanded the others to 
remove the Whitecap’s hatches. 

This was done with astonishing alacrity, 
and, à moment later, following in his wake, 
they all disappeared below in eager search 
for the hidden dollars. 

No sooner had they vanished than a 
wonderful change came over the old Captain. 
His cleverly feigned panic at once pave 
place to perfect self-possession, and his deep 
voice thrilled with daring resolve as he 
called to his sons: 

* Now, boys, for your lives! Seth, vou 
clap your knife across the fore-throat and 
peak halyards, and you, John, cut the main. 
Quick,’ now, and the moment it’s done, jump 
aboard the pirate. Sam and Andy, cast off 
the grappling-irons, and then you jump 
aboard too. That’s it; good for you. Now 
we'll fix those three villains.” 

The well-trained sons obeyed orders to 
perfection. At almost the same instant the 
fore and main halvards were severed, and the 
grappling-irons cast off, and, as the heavy 
gautis came rattling down in dire confusion. 
the five stalwart, determined men leaped on 
board the pirate schooner. Her sails being 
still hoisted, as soon as she was thus released 
her head swung off so rapidly that ere her 
astomshed owners, warned by the noise of 
the falling rigging, had regained the deck of 
the Wiitecaup she was a cable's length 
away, gliding gracefully before the wind, 
while the three men left in charge of her 
were being secured by the Spinnets. 

“How does that suit, you scoundrels?” 
shouted Captain Spinnet gleefully. © You'd 
better have another look for them silver 
dollars, and if you find any, just kindly let 
us know, will you ? ” 

A torrent of blasphemy and a volley of 
pistol-shots came back from the bultlled, 
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„ Spinnet called out: Pirates ahoy! 
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infuriated ruffiuns ; but neither did any harm, 
and, crowding all sail on to his new acqui- 
sition, Captain Spinnet steered for the 


„è vessel now showing up plainly to leeward. 


Skimming over the sea like a swallow, the 
fleet schooner, in & remarkably short space 


12 ol time, luffed up under the stern of the 


third vessel, which proved to be a big East 
Indiaman, bound for Charleston, and having 
a crew of twoscore men, one half of whom 
promptly offered their services to Captain 
Spinnet, when he had explained the situa- 
tion. 

“We'll help you get back your schooner, 
and give those rascally pirates fits. There's 
nothing we'd like better," they said ; and the 
old man joyfully accepted their heartily 
proffered aid. They came well-armed, and 
without loss of tiine the schooner was 
winging her way back to the Whitecap, 
which still lay helpless in the waves. 

Ranging up within trumpet hail, Captain 
Will 
you quietly surrender, or will you fight?“ 


» " We'll fight you to the death," the pirate 


captain roared back, as he brandished a 


: : cutlass above his head. 


But these were his last words, for, crouched 
below the bulwarks, Seth Spinnet had been 


o rapidly has Ping-Pong grown into publie 
favour that in most of our large towns 


^ nt the present time Ping.Pong clubs and 


.- tournaments are in full swing. 


it may not 


therefore be without interest to deal briefly 
with the game itself and how it should be 
i played. 


The game of Ping- Pong or“ Gossima," 


^ as itis also called, is in very many respects 
. similar to Lawn Tennis, but is adapted for 
use ona dining-room table, and is played with 


a specially prepared elastic or celluloid ball 


' in place of the usual indiarubber one. 


A dining-room table from about 7ft. to Oft. | 


long by half the breadth is the most suitable 


for play. Across the centre a net, usually 


of green gauze bound at the top with white 
` tape —is stretched, varying in height from 


* five to eight inches. 


This,net can be raised 
or lowered at will by means of small holes 


. pierced for this purpose in the two posts 


» 


which are fitted by means of brass clamps to 


the edges of the table. 
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taking careful aim along the barrel of a 
musket picked from the pirate’s own armoury, 
and at a signal from his father he pulled the 
trigger. The report of ihe musket rang out, 
and the next instant the pirate chief fell 
back into the arms of his men with a bullet 
through his heart. 

„Now, then," shouted Captain Spinnet, 
pointing the long pivot gun, and show- 
ing a lighted match, I'll give you just 
one minute to surrender. If you don’t throw 
down your arms and beg for mercy, I'll fire 
this cannon.” 

The death of their leader, and their 
knowledge of the destructive power of the 
pivot gun brought the pirates to their senses. 
Throwing down their pistols and cutlasses, 
they held up their empty hands in token of 
unconditional submission. 

When the Spinnets had regained pos- 
session of the Whitecap, and the pirate 
crew were all safely secured in irons, the 
next question was what to do with the im- 
portant capture so dramatically effected. 

After discussing it together for some time, 
they decided to consult the captain of the 
East Indiaman. He did not take long to 
suggest a solution of the problem. 

A few days more or less won't matter for 
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By C. Murray ROBINSON. 
(With Lilu:trations by the A tẽ, and others.) 


Battledores (formed of parchment which 
when slack through dampness becomes taut 
again in front of a fire) are used as racquets, 
although lately gut racquets have been 
coming into use; but these latter are really 
intended for play out-of.doors with leather- 
covered substitutes for the celluloid balls, the 
latter being too easily affected by gusts of 
air. i 
Complete sets may be purchased at 
almost all toyshops, ranging in price froin 
2s. 6d. to 30s. ; but readers with an eye to 
economy can easily form the net out of any 
piece of gauze or linen, which, however, 
should differ in colour from the top binding 
of white tape. Heavy leaden (as being the 
softest to bore into) weights form admirable 
stands, by the insertion of an ordinary 
wooden knitting-needle, or some such rod, 
on which to fix the net. Battledores can be 
purchased anywhere, and in proportiontosize 
cost from 4d. to 1s, The celluloid balls 
will have to be specially ordered, and cost, 
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the delivery of your cargo. TIl lend you 
enough men to sail the pirate schooner, and let 
both vessels come along with me to Charles- 
ton, where you can hand your prize and 
prisoners over to the authorities. You're 
sure to get a good reward for ridding the 
sens of the scoundrels.” 

This plan pleased the Spinnet boys 
immensely, and, although the old man was 
rather reluctant to delay the voyage, he 
gave way to their urgings. 

The three vessels entered the port of 
Charleston a few days later, and there the 
sturdy captain and his stalwart sons became 
the heroes of the hour. They were so over- 
whelmed with attentions and honours as to 
be quite embarrassed, and to be anxious to 
escape from all the fuss made over them. 

However, they had to remain until their 
evidence against the pirates was duly taken, 
and they had received their reward in the 
forin of a substantial amount of prize-money, 
which paid them better than half a dozen 
trips to the Grand Banks. 

Then the Whitecap proceeded to Havanna, 
delivered the machinery, brought back a full 
cargo of sugar, and so completed the most 
memorable and profitable voyage in ber 
history. 


according to quality, a shilling or eightcen- 
pence a dozen. 

The game is intended for two playcrs, 
who stand one at each end of the table, and 
in turn serve, very much asin Lawn Tennis. 

The service, however, must be underhand. 
and the server may on no account serve lean- 
ing orer the table. No fault in the service 
is allowed, but, should the ball touch the nct 
at the service and then pass over, it is con- 
sidered a „let,“ and the stroke is taken 
again. The scoring is precisely the same as 
at Lawn Tennis, and for tournaments special 
score-sheets are published. 

Having sutliciently explained the game, I 
now pass on to a few hints for play. 


HOW TO HOLD THE RACQUET. 


The back-hand grip. The racquet should 
be held in a moderately tight grasp, about 
a couple of inches from its face ” or base, 
with handle slightly turned away, as in the 
accompanying illustration. 
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“. The thumb should rest out straight behind, to 
steady the stroke, which of course must be entirely 
wrist-work. 

. This method of play amply defends the weak spot 
cf most beginners —i.c. tho left-hand corner; while 
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Back-hand Grip. 


at the same time it permits a swift return to be 
made, should ycur opponent “lift” his ball rather 
too high over the net. 

The Spoon.— Though one of the surest methods, | : i x 
and good for purposes of tiring out an opponent at FERE BERN a 
all fidgety, it yet lacks the sting of a more dashing 
attack, and gives your opponent opportunities of 
putting in “hot” returns. It is, however, well 
worth cultivation. For this position hold the 
racquet exactly like a penholder, about an inch from 
the handle, as in fig. a. The other illustration, fig. n, 


2. The Return, (Photo bs C. PHP 
Fig. A.— The Spoon." 


Fig. B.—Difficult, but Effective. 


shows a most difficult style of serve, which when 
acquired is very effective, but it should only be at- 
tempted when the other styles have been thoroughly 
mastered. 

“The spoon" method involves more wrist-work 
than any other position, and so is more tiring, but 
guch a light touch is obtained, that it very fre- 
quently is adopted at the end of a long rally when 
the muscles sre not so much under control. It is 
the safest style also to adopt against a beveller "— dei n * 
that is, a player who aims for the bevelled edges of 3. Close Play at the Net. [Photo by C. Pilisgton. 


a table. With practice 2nd a quick eye, a 
bevel shot, necessarily lacking much“ screw," 
can be returned just over the net to drop 
almost dead, by a slight flick forward of the 
racquet, the wrist, not the fingers, being 
sharply dropped at the same instant. 

Another advantage of this style is the ease 
with which a screw deud or “buck” 
may be imparted to the ball. For this pur- 
pose, on the rebound, draw your racquet 
sharply down the centre of the ball, thus 
imparting to it a second spin fowards your- 
self. The author has seen this feat necom- 
plished with such success that the ball has 
actually broken back into the net. 

The * Forward" Stroke is the favourite, 
without doubt, among novices, though really 
a harmful one to adopt, since the difficulty 
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The Forward’ Stroke. 


of obtaining a light touch is increased. 
However, by this method it is easy to im- 
part to the ball a certain amount of * side 
screw," and this, perhaps, is the reuson of 
its popularity. 

The position needs little explanation, since 
it is the same as at Badminton, Battledore, 
ete. (ride illustration). The arm in 
place of the wrist involves greater risk of 
hitting the ball out, although it is possible 
to remedy this partially, by playing with a 
racquet quite slack, instead of the usual 
tantness; but the followers of such a method, 
J need hardly say, are few. 

Ping-Pong is essentially a wrist-game, so 
that players with weak wrists have an easy 
remedy for this defect. Obuun a short thick 
stick, about ten inches long. and twist it 
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rapidly backwards and forwards for a minute 
or two, whenever the opportunity occurs. 
The result is surprising. 

The art of bevelling is, all said and done, 
& question of eye, and even more of luck. 
No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down, 
since the varying tautness of a racquet is 
sufficient to upset one's calculations. In 
addition, it is the custom now to play on a 
specially prepared top, fitting over the 
ordinary table, on which the court is marked 
out, leaving a margin of an inch or so 
around it. 

The secret of success is PRACTICE. Make 
& point of spending a few moments each 


Fig. A. 
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day practising imaginary strokes with a 
racquet to keep the wrist supple, and add 
to this, if you can, by getting some one to 
play a game or two daily with you. If this 
is impossible, devote a little time to making 
experiments and finding out fresh strokes for 
yourself. Never ndopt a position that is stiff 
or tiring, but, standing slightly away from 
the table, keep your attention concentrated, 
and move about as little as possible, letting 
your arms and wrists do most of the 
work, 

I give below illustrations of the styles 
mentioned above, adapted to the needs of 
left-handed players. 


Fig. B. 


| Forward. 


Backhanded. 
— War lap I — —e— 
FOOTBALL DIFFICULTIES: THE DUTIES OF A REFEREE. 
Dv T. C. CorriNos. 


M ODERN football has produced its difficulties 
9 and also its problems, and none is the 
subject of more controversy than that of the 
referee. It is not only like umpiring, but a 
very great deal more difficult, inasmuch as 
the referee has to interpret more difficult 
questions, and to do it, although the spectators 
may be very much against him. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, equally famous as both 
football player and cricketer, says: '"Some- 
times the rub is between the player and the 
referee." As a rule, the more capable the 
referee the less trouble has he in dealing 
with the players, for all players accept the 
decision of a capable and just referee. The 
moment a referee, not necessarily from 
injustice, but merely from indecision, is 
uneven in his judgments, trouble is abroad. 
In my experience, trouble between players 
and referee most often arises when the 
referee passes over some instances of 
illegitimate play and then suddenly drops 
upon one particular case. 

Firmness and consistency and keen sport- 
ing rigour are rarely trifled with by players 


of the more experimentative type. Bat 
there is a certain kind of footballer who, not 
from wickedness, but merely from mischief, 
will pull the leg of any referee who shows 
the least lack of tirmness; just as schoolboys 
will always try to draw a schoolmaster who 
is not wide-awake and sure of himself. Iam 
thinking rather more of the past than of the 
present, for there are many more first-rate 
referees now than there used to be. 

The Football Association have decided 
that there shall be two classes of referees. 
Class 1 shall include referees who are 
deemed to be qualified to act in Football 
Association Challenge Cup Competitions 
Proper. 

Class 2 shall include referees who are 
deemed to be qualified to act in all other 
matches; and there are, in connection with 
the Football League, some eighty official 
referees. 

The referee's duty is to know thoroughly 
the laws of the game, and decide all questions, 
and his decision connected with all points of 
the play shall be final. He shall also keep a 
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record of the game and act as time-keeper. 
If from any cause, during the progress of the 
game, the bar is displaced, the referee shall 
have the power to award a goal if, in his 
opinion, the ball would have passed under 
the bar if it had not been displaced. The 
ball is in play if it rebounds from the goal. 
post, cross-bar, or a corner flag-staff into the 
field of play. The ballis in play if it touches 
the referee or a linesman when in the field of 
play. The ball crossing the goal-lines or 
touch-lines, whether on the ground or in the 
air, is out of play. It will thus be seen that 
the referee's position is a very important one, 
and that the whole of the game very largely 
will depend upon him. 

What he needs is a thorough study of the 
laws of football, and not only to know them 
but have the ability to interpret them readily, 
and also have a knowledge of the official deci- 
sions which have been given from time to time. 

The laws of football are not nearly so 
many as those of its sister game of cricket, 
but the decisions upon them are very 
important, and so many questions have 
arisen that this year the authorities have 
tried to get instructions on the laws cf the 
game, and also decisions on the various laws. 
For instance, take the first law, that the game 
should be played by eleven players on each 
side. It is most important that secretaries 
should ascertain that all competitions in 
which their clubs compete are properly 
sanctioned. For instance, on one Sunday, 
three or four local clubs were seen to be 
playing apparently conipetitions with other 
clubs. The officials were there, and the 
contests were evidently fixtures connected 
with the Association. An official of the 
Association happened to see them, as hc 
passed by some way off, and at once took 
measures to see if they were affiliated to any 
club under the control of the F. A., and, if so. 
players and officials were to be suspended. 
and probably not again recognised for a season 
or two, for Sunday play is not permitted. 

A very great difficulty in the winter is the 
state of the ground, and the referee muy 
refuse to sanction play if danger is likely to 
accrue to players from the state of the soil: 
and as to rain and snow, he may use his own 
judgment, and may see that in wet weather 
sawdust is provided for the goalkeeper. 
How necessary this is is shown by the tact 
that players are ever ready and willing to 
take the most absurd risks. Only last year 
the writer was at Aston Villa, and was watch- 
ing a game which was played during showeis 
of snow and sleet under the most uncomfort- 
&ble auspices possible. It was only a friendiv 
game, and there was probably no wish to 
spoil the pleasure of the sight-seers ; but theie 
could be no doubt that if the referee hai 
done his duty there would have been no game. 

It is the duty of the referee to mark bound- 
ary lines. The lines at each end of the goal- 
lines, and the lines at the side of the touch- 
lines should be drawn at right angles with the 
goal-lines, and a flag, with a staff not less 
than five feet high, is to be placed at each 
corner. Lines defining twelve yards from 
the goal-lines and a half-way line shall be 
marked out, also semicircles defining six 
yards from each goal-post. A suitable mark 
shall be made opposite each goal- pest. 
eighteen yards from the goal-line, to «assist 
the referee in enforcing the regulations as 
regards the penalty kick under Law 14. The 
centre of the field of play shall also be indi- 
cated by a suitable mark, and a circle with 
ten yards radius shall be made round it.” 

It has been necessary to point out that the 
flag-staffs with pointed tops should not we 
used, and the referee should not allow a 
corner flag-staff to be removed even for the 
convenience of a player taking a corner 
kick ; and, in addition to this, since last season, 
it is necessary to mark the eighteen yards 
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distance opposite each goal-post. The pur- 
pose of this addition is partly to enable 
players to keep their proper distance behind 
the ball when a penalty kick is taken, and 
partly to help the referee to have the kick 
properly taken. It is his business to see 
that is done. In connection with this law 
the official has a most drastic power, and 
may caution any player wilfully displacing 
flags, goal-posts, or pulling down the bar, 
and if repeated order the offender off the field 
of play ; and then the side play a man short. 

Complaints have been made again and 
again about rough and brutal play, and the 
authorities have determined to purge the 
game from anything like this; and there are 
players, of course, who scorn anything like 
rough play. For instance, the Corinthian 
team is purely an amateur team, comprised 
of the most famous gentiemen players, who 
set a very high standard of play ; also Aston 
Villu, Hotspur, and Everton, and others 
among the professional clubs. 

It used to be the fashion of goalkeepers 
who were anxious to save a shot to seize the 
bar and pull it down. This of course is not 
sport,and any player doing this is guilty of 
misconduct, and the interpretation of this word 
is entirely the referee’s duty. 

Another question which arises is the 
duration of a game, which is ninety minutes ; 
but if either side wish to play short time 
they must inform the referee, and it is 
necessary that he should be informed 
previously by both captains. 

Of course a member of the opposing side 
cannot be allowed within six yards of the ball 
until it is kicked off, and the referee has to 
see that there is no poaching, and he has a 
very stringent duty here. If a player pur- 
porely encroaches he must first be cautioned, 
and, on a repetition, he must be ordered off 
the field of play. A deliberate waste of time 
must not be allowed, and the importance o* 
that is shown in a drawn game, and thirty 
minutes are given; but the captains must 
toss up again for choice of ends, and the play 
should be equally both ways. 

A very great deal of controversy has arisen 
on the definition about a goal. ** A goal shall be 
scored when the ball has passed between the 
goal-posts under the bar, not being thrown, 
knocked on, nor carried by any player of the 
attacking side; and the referee must be 
perfectly satisfied upon the point." But the 
greatest of all controversies centres around 
the off-side question. The law is: When a 
player plays the ball, or throws it in from 
touch, any player of the same side who at 
such moment of playing or throwing-in is 
nearer to his opponent's goal-line is out of 
play, and may not touch the ball himself, or 
in any way whatever interfere with an op- 
ponent until the ball has been played, unless 
there are at such moment of playing or 
throwing-in at least three of his opponents 
nearer their own goal-line. **A player is not 
out of play in the case of a corner kick, or 
when the ball is kicked off from the goal, or 
when it has been last played by an opponent. 

„When a player plays the ball, or throws it 
in from touch, any player of the same side 
who, at such moment of playing and throwing- 
in, isnearer to his opponents’ goal-line, is out 
of play, &c." This is plain enough. All 
players of the same side as the player play- 
ing the ball are off-side if they are in the 
front df, but not if they are behind, the ball. 
If the players would always remember that 
when they are playing behind the ball, at the 
moment of playing or throwing-in, they cannot 
be off-side ; but when they are in front of the 
ball they are always liable to be off-side, it 
would simplify the reading of this law very 
much. 

With the referee, the point to notice is, 
not where a player is when he plays the ball, 
but where he was when it was last played. 
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In the rush of the game a referee is apt 
to lose sight of the positions of the field at 
every kick, yet he ought to educate himself 
to intuitively fix each change on his mind. 
If a player is behind the ball when last 
played he cannot possibly be off-side ; but if 
he is in front of it he is liable to be so. 

The only three occasions on which a 
player cannot be off-side are when an 
opponent last plays the ball, or at corner kick 
or a goal kick. 

The only way a player can put himself 
right is when an opponent next plays the 
ball; if he ia behind the ball when it is next 
played by one of his own side; if he has 
three opponents between him and the goal- 
line when the ball is played jby one of his 
own side farther from his opponents’ goal 
than himself. 

There is a growing practice of yelling or 
making other noises with the object of 
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putting either the goalkeeper or the kicker 
at a disadvantage. Be gentlemen, and treat 
your opponents as such. ‘This is not only 
seen in professional games, but also in 
amateur clubs ; and boys especially want to 
be reminded that the ideal player should be 
like that famous Carthusian, known as 
Baden-Powell, of whom it was said, when at 
school, “that he was a player always fair 
and calm, and always to be depended upon.”’ 
In the sterner battles of life he has shown 
that boyhood’s promise has been fulfilled ; 
and as he said, a few weeks ago at his old 
school, twenty-eight of his school-fellows 
had laid down their lives for their Sovereign 
and country, and had learned their lessons 
in the football field. 

These notes have been kindly revised 
by Mr. J. Cameron, the Secretary-Manager 
of the Cupholders and himself a most 
brilliant player.) 
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A COUPLE OF ENTERPRISING BOYS. 


Now that the Duke and Duchess of York are back 
with us in England again, we cannot but recall that 
interesting episode or their tour when Walter and 
Robert Adcock, aged eleven and nine years respec- 
tively, who live at Invercargill, which is the capital 
town of Southland, New Zealand, ou learning that the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York would not 
visit their part of the Colony, determined that they 
would catch a glimpse of Royalty or perish in the 
attempt. They both attend the Public Sebool at 
Invercargill, and apparently had studied their geo- 
graphy book to some purpose, for they well knew 
before setting out on their adventurous journey the 
townships through which they would have to pass, 
and the places where they would have to put in their 
nights. Accordingly, on the morning of June 13, 
without letting an inkling of their object reach the 
ears of their parents, they set out from their home to 
walk the 139 miles that separate Invercargill from 

inedin. To properly appreciate the magnitade cf 
the two boys’ undertaking, English readers must re- 
member that in mid-June New Zealand 1s in the depth 
of winter, that in the southernmost part of New 
Zealand it is not daylight before 7 A.M., while dark sets 
in before 5 P.M., and that during tlie greater part of 
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Walter and Robert Adcock. 


last June the night-frosts were unusually severe. 
This pair of youngsters must have possessed Spartan 
endurance, for they walked pluckily and stendily 
during daylight, slept in friendly haystacks, and sub- 
sisted ou turnips which they plucked from the culti- 
vated lands through which they passed. The first 
days walk brought them to Gore, fifty-four miles 
distant from their homes; the second to Balclutlia, 
where they spent the night in a ditch; and they 
reached their destination at 9 P.M. on the 16th, laying 
their wearied little bodies in a railway-truck in the 
Dunedin Railway Station. With the dawn of Sunday, 
the 17th, they wandered about the cíty wharves till 
the pangs of hunger drove them into the Central 
Police Station, where they tearfully told the story of 
their troubles into sympathetic ears, The constables 
on duty vied with each other in nursing and caring 
for the little fellows, whose feet were in such a terrible 
state that they had to be sent to the hospital for 
treatment, and did not emerge from that institution 
for over a week. When His Royal Highness saw them, 
he said, “ These boys are just the stuff to make fine 
soldiers of the Empire,” and he sent them on their way 
rejoicing, and the proud possessors of photographs of the 
Royal couple with the Royal autograph across them, 
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was a wild, dark, unpleasant night. The 
steam-packet lay straining at her head and 
stern lines, occasionally grinding against the 
quay-side as she rose and fell on the swell 
that came rolling into the harbour, giving one 
some idea of what to eXpect outside. 

Steam was up and blowing off noisily 
from the valves; and a constant stream of 
sparks, whirled from the funnel by the 
strong wind, disappeared into the darkness 
astern like a shower of shooting stars. 

I intended crossing by the boat that night, 
and had been waiting the arrival of the late 
express before going on board. 

* It's a dirty night, sir," said one of the 
men, as he crossed the gangway. 

“ Yes; I expect it will be a shake-up 
outside. When do we start? ” 

„Midnight, if all's well," he answered, as he 
pushed back the slide and, turning half 
round, went down the companion-hatch. 

I was beginning to feel cold, and an 
occasional smart shower of rain made me 
think it was time I also went on board, 
when, suddenly, the station lamps were 
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turned up and a few porters appeared, 
apparently half asleep, and shouted out 
something no one but themselves could 
understand as the train came to a stop. 
Not that it mattered much, as the few 


passengers it had brought evidently knew 
where they were, and hurriedly got their 
traps on board without delay. 

My friend whom I had expected to meet 
had evidently not arrived. It was useless 
waiting longer in the rain, so I turned 
towards the steamer. 

What time does she start?” asked a 
stout, red-faced man, muffled up to his ears 
in a thick wrap, and carrying a large hand- 
bag, as he came by me. 

“Midnight, I’ve just been told," I replied. 

"'Then we shan't have to wait long. 
My word, what a sea there will be outside!“ 
he rejoined. ** I'm generally sick crossing even 
when it's smooth, and I just shall be bad 
to-nignt. My pian is always to turn in’ 
at once, and try to sleep it off, if possible ; not 
that it is always successful," added he, as we 
went below. What sort of a sailor are 
you?" 

* Oh, I’m pretty well seasoned," I replied, 
laughing; “ but let me recommend a cup of 
hot coffee as a good thing to take before 
turning in. I've ordered some to be sent to 
the smoke-room : you had better come with 
me.“ 

^ Thanks ; I'm willing to try anything, he 
replied, in a rather doubtful tone. 

„We're due to start in about ten minutes,“ 
said the steward as he put down the coffee, 
in reply to some remark made by my fellow- 
traveller, '*and we shall get a bit of a 
dusting down to-night and no mistake. 
They have commenced to get the basins out 
already in the saloon,” he added, with a grin, 
as he left us, the sole occupants of the snug 
cabin. 

“Tve an idea that sea-sickness is brought 
on to a great extent through nervousness,” 
remarked my stout companion, helping 
himself to some sugar. You start by 
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thinking you will be ill, and you are ill 
accordingly. Now, you might not think it, 
to look at me, but I'm naturally as nervous 
as an old tom-cat. I put it down to the 
effects of a fright I once had when quite a 
youngster. Why, even now I don't much 
like being in the dark." 

Looking at the big jovial face of my 
extremely solid companion, who would 
doubtless have turned the scale at eighteen 
stone, I laughed at the idea of his being 
nervous. 

“ Oh, it’s no joke, though," 
what seriously. That's 
always sea-sick." 

„Well, it's certainly very wrong to frighten 
youngsters, but I should not have thought 
you would feel the effects now. I was seared 
once or twice myself, and it didn't do me 
much harm; but still I'm strongly opposed 
to youngsters being frightened. I remember, 
indeed, that one of my schooifeliows died 
through a fright.” 

„Did he, now; well, so did I, nearly,” 
&dded he, leaning back in the leather chair. 

* You look well enough now, anyway, I 
remarked. 

“ Ah, yes; but you really don't know how 
fearfully nervous I am. My doctor snys I 
ought to have strong nerves; but it just 
Shows you it's not safe to judge by 
appearances. By the bye, do you mind tell. 
ing me how it was you were frightened ? "' 

„Oh, no; mine is a very simple story. I 
was never of n very nervous disposition, and 
as a child, even before I could read, I was 
extremely fond of hearing ghost-stories. 1 
had a small companion of about my own 
age who was equally keen on them. Now 
there happened to be, in his father's study. 
a certain book on haunted houses that he 
particularly wanted to read, and, having 
taken an opportunity, he smuggled it off and 
came to me for suggestions as to the best 
place to read it without interruption. 

“I had just then become the happr 
possessor of a small dark lantern, and think- 
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doubtless why I'm 
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ing this would be a capital opportunity of 
using it, I proposod waiting until the 
evening, and then we could get up on to the 
branches of an old pear-tree which grew at 
the end of their garden. 

* He thought this a capital idea, as rcading 
the book under those circumstances would 
add greatly to the excitement ; so the lantern 
was carefully tied up during the day, along 
with the book and a box of matches, to one 
of the upper branches of the tree, and then, 
our preparations being complete, I was 
invited round the next day to tea. 

“It was late autumn, and quite dark by 
the time tea was over, and we two quietly 
went off and made our way to the tree, and, 
having climbed it and found a comfortable 
seat, I lit the lantern and held it so that the 
dise of light fell on the book, while my 
companion, perched on another branch, read 
in a subdued voice some of the creepy, blood- 
curdling tales, until he was, as a matter of 
fact, afraid to read any more. He said I was 
shaking the lantern, so that he couldn't see 
properly; but I said, if so, that was simply 
through the cold. 

„Now it so happened that his cousin, a 
rather romping girl of about seventeen, was 
staying with his family on a visit. She had 
noticed us youngsters prowling round about 
the tree on the previous day, and, after ten, 
not finding us anywhere about the house, 
she shrewdly guessed we were up to some lark 
or other. She suddenly thought of the tree, 
so, putting a dark table-cover over her head 
to prevent herself being seen, she picked up a 
clothes prop and sought out our hiding-place. 

* We, up amongst the branches, had nearly 
finished a most exciting yarn, and were 
doubtless both in a very shaky condition of 
nerves, when suddenly a fearful yell from 
the darkness below, followed by a couple of 
sharp whacks from the clothes-prop on the 
tree itself, startled us well-nigh out of our wits, 
and we let go our hold and fell over—lamp, 
book, and all—in a heap on to the grass 
below, while she ran off laughing indoors to 
tell of the fright she had given us! "' 

“ Ah, the fright I had was much more 
serious than that," said my companion, as he 
took a sip of coffee. When I was about 
eight or nine years of age I was sent on a 
visit to some friends in the country who 
resided in an old-fashioned rambling sort of 
house known as The Grange.’ There were no 
other youngsters there, so I had rather a quiet 
time of it, and amused myself in the best way 
I could amongst the farm-hands or indoor 
servants. 

* [t was one of those rambling old places 
with long passages and staircases leading 
from one part of the building to another, and, 
being a very timid boy, I dreaded going along 
these dark passages at night, and usually took 
good care, as night came on, to keep with 
some of the family. 

* For the old place was supposed to be 
haunted, and they had had a great difficulty 
in getting servants to stop. One of the maids 
was, I think, almost as timid as myself, yet, 
strange to say, very fond of telling ghost- 
stories. She could scarcely be induced to go 
about the house alone at night, and rather 
than do so, on a particular Saturday night, she 
had asked me to accompany her to the back 
premises, where, by the dim light of a dip 
candle she blacked her boots for the next day ; 
and in the meanwhile told me some creepy 
tales which so worked me up that I felt almost 
afraid to look behind me. It was just as she 
was telling me about two skeleton hands that 
flickered about the place that I heard some 
one calling me to supper, and in a very 
nervous state I started off along the dark 
passage that ended in a flight of stairs leading 
to the dining-room. 

“I had nearly reached the end of this 
passage, when, to my horror, I saw a tall figure 
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in white, with a fearful face, and carrying a 
lighted candle held above its head, coming 
down the stairs towards me. 

“I simply shook with terror, as it came 
down slowly, with a noiseless tread, and 
passed me, and then, gliding round the corner, 
disappeared through the door of the room I 
had just left. 

„Almost immediately I heard the maid 
scream, and, somewhat recovering my 
scattered senses, I dashed up the flight of 
stairs and, bursting into the room where the 
family sat at supper, I cried out that I had 
seen a ghost. 

*' Nonsense,’ said one; but seeing how 
frightened I was, and expecting some trick, 
they all rose and hurried downstairs in a 
body, there to find the maid in a faint, with 
the ghost (alias another servant) trying to 
bring her round with the aid of some cold 
water. 

“I was seriously ill for some time after 
that—the doctor said it was through shock— 
and I've been nervous ever since; but we 
drifted into this subject through talking of 
sea-sickness. I can hear the engines moving 
now; and there goes the syren,” said he, as 
the steam-whistle blew. think I'll turn in 
at once, before we get into rougher water. 
I'm beginning to feel the motion already ; she 
seems to be rolling badly." 
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* Oh, it's nothing yet,“ I remarked, as we 
made our way to our berths ; ** but it’s pretty 
late, so I may as well turn in also." 

I found my berth was opposite his, and it 
was not very long before I was fast asleep. 

The sun was shining brightly on my awak- 
ing the following morning. 'The wind had 
apparently gone down during the night, for 
the vessel was steady, and, as I did not hear 
the engine working, it seemed as though we 
had got into harbour. As I looked round, the 
first thing I noticed was my stout companion 
comfortably asleep on his back. 

I was just turning out when he roused up. 
* Good morning,“ said he, sitting up ; “ why, 
what a splendid night's rest I've had! 
This is the best passage I've made yet; I've 
slept right through it all. Ill always drink 
coffee now ; many thanks for the tip. 

„Well, what's the news this side of the 
ditch," said he, joking, as the steward came 
in to say breakfast was on the table. This 
has been a good passage, after all ! 

“ Oh," replied the man, with a queer sort 
of smile, “ the latest news, sir, is, that just as 
we started last night we smashed our port 
sponson, and the wheel jammed ; and as it 
was blowing hard the skipper decided to 
remain here for repairs. But it's pretty 
straight now, and we leave in half an 
hour!“ 


OPTICAL TELEGRAPHY AND SIGNALLING IN EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


(IUust rated by M. FITZGERALD.) 


PART II. 


jag most important apparatus destined for 

night serviceis the Drummond limelight. 
It is the brightest light next to the electric, 
and is produced by transfusing a piece of 
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pressure flashes are produced and dots and 
dashes can be signalled. 

The effect of the limelight extends or 
dark nights, even under unfavourable condi- 


Signalling by Limelight—Russian Army. 


chalk by a powerful stream of burning 


hydrogen gas into a white-heat condition. . 


For the purpose of signalling it is placed in a 
lamp with two powerful lenses, which can be 
rapidly opened and closed so that by a slight 
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tions, for a distance of twenty miles, and in 
favourable circumstances, as in South Africa, 
even to a distance of sixty-seven kilometres, 
Its intense flashes are, indeed, even in daytime 
visible for proportionally great distances. 
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Simpler hand lamps fed with vegetable oil 
are used instead of the limelight, especially 
in the French and Russian armies, and for 
shorter distances, 
but they can only 
be used for a range 
of two miles. <A 
glass lens, called an 
ox-eye, which by 
pressure can be 
quickly opened and 
closed, forms the 
opening for the 
light. A pedestal 
is also used for 
these. 

Besides hand 
lamps, flag signal- 
ling has found by 
far the most favour 
for use by day 
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Flag Signalling by French Engineers. 


in all armies, and the service for both is 
regularly organised in the English army, and 
still better in the French. The Russian, 
Italian, and Austrian armies also have not 
neglected it, and in the course of time the 
cipher alphabet will become the object of the 
most careful development. 

The signal flags in England are in two 
sizes, for shorter and greater distances, from 
one to twelve miles; in France, on the con- 
trary, only in one size, corresponding to the 
flap of the knapsack. The signals in 
England are given with one flag, in France 
with two; white on the one side and blue on 
the other in England, and red in France, for 
use according to whether the background is 
dark or clear, or the light good or bad. 

The English signal the dots and strokes of 


his arm with the flag over his head; if the 
signal is not understood, the right arm with 
the flag is held at the height of his head; 
when a telegram is finished, the last word is 
repeated three times. It remains to observe 
that after each letter a short pause, and 
after each word a longer pause, is maintained 
in the normal position. 

The management of lamp signals follows 
the same prineiples, the opening and shutting 
ofthe light being done at the same rate of 
120 in a minute, the light being visible four 
times as long for a stroke of the Morse 
alphabet as for a dot. To open an inter- 
course, the light to the next station is main- 
tcined until it is answered in the same way. 

The choice of stations isalways determined, 
quite apart from the kind of instrument in use, 
by an extensive view in all directions, and, 
where possible, also a suitable background, 
so that the signals can be clearly discerned. 
Where such places 
are rare, as in the 
highly cultivated 
parts of Central 
Europe, the appli- 
cation of optical 
signalling is natur- 
ally circumscribed. 

Every signal-sta- 
tion is provided, ac- 
cording to whether 
it is erected tem- 
porarily or for a 
longer period, with 
one or two divi- 
sions of three men, 
one to work the 
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squadron, and battery possesses at least five 
efficient signallers. On the other hand, it is 
lacking at present in provisions for their re- 
placement during active service in the field. 

In France every infantry battalion has to 
provide eight signallers and an equal number 
of assistants, who are distributed equally 
among the companies, each of which has to 
carry with it two signal flags and a lamp. 

In Russia, four in every company ot rifle 
battalions are exercised in signalling. 

According to English experience, it does 
not take long to become efficient. Usually 
nfter fourteen days’ practice a man can signal 
six words a minute, and after a further four- 
teen days up to twenty words a minute. 

At the French mancuvres, and not less in 
most Russian troop exercises, the signallers 
have always pla;ed an important part in 
outpost duties and in conjunction with the 
advanced guards of an Army Corps. 

None the less, the reproach is made, not 
without reason, that telegrams, since all 
armies use the Moise alphabet, can also be 
read by theenemy. To prevent this, & cipher 
has been introduced into the English army, 
of which each signaller possesses a copy, and 
is able to despatch cipber telegrams. 

As already mentioned, successful experi- 
ments have been made in North America, 
England, and France with electric reflectors 
for use by night. Of these, that stationed on 
Washington Hill in America, and that in 
France on Mont Valérien, are especially 
known, where the flashes, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the sky, at a distance of 
eighty-six and seventy-four miles from the 
observation stations at New York and Havre 
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the Morse alphabet by the inclination of the Semaphore Apparatus of German Army. 


flags to the horizon, and a return each time i 
to the normal position; the French signify apparatus—heliograph, lamps, or flags—a were clearly recognised. The partieulars d 
the dot by extending one flag, the stroke by second to read off and dictate the telegrams, similar English experiments in the Indis: 
extending both, by which the movements assisted, if necessary, by a telescope, the Ocean have not been made publie, but mut 
follow at the rate of 120 in a minute. At third to write the arriving telegrams. has been spoken of another discovery of 9 
the end of a word, the French signaller holds In the English army every company, Coosl Stuart Bruce, which has unde 
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gone trials. He uses transparent fixed 
balloons, of a diameter of about 5} metres, 
for the purpose of signalling. These are 
filled with hydrogen or other gas, and con- 
ceal six lamps, which, by a special apparatus, 


are incommunication with the electric supply 
station, und by a rapid opening and closing 
of the current, a flashlight of varying length 
is caused. 

Finally, only a year ago, Edison recom- 
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mended the application of the fixcd balloon 

for telegraphing only by the aid of induction, 

so that the last word has not yet been said in 

regurd to this continually progressing science, 
[THE END.] 
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ockEY as now played is a very different 
thing from the game of even fifteen 
years ngo, and if we revert to the early part 
of last century we find scarcely any similarity 
between the hockey of to-day and the hockey 
of olden times. There are few, if any, reliable 
records of the game as played before 1875, 
but it is known to have bcen popular among 
schoolboys many years prior to that date— 
certainly back in the forties. 

In those days there was no such thing as 
the beautifully finished and rather heavy, 
though well balanced, hockey stick of to- 
duy, no cricket ball, no carefully marked-out 
boundaries or netted goals. In those days 
schoolboys played on their hard gravel play- 
ground, without boundaries (save those 
natural ones formed by walls or classroom), 
while for goals, caps, or perhaps a coat, 
served instead of posts. The ball was made 
of wood or string, at times posaibly of india- 
rubber, and the sticks, of rough oak or ash, 
were more suited for walking than for 
hockey. The game opened, as now, with 
a bully off in the middle of the playground 
between two representatives of the oppos- 
ing sides, followed by a scrimmage like 
that of Rugby football, each side striving 
to drive the ball towards the opponent's 
goal. A goal was scored by hitting the 
ball between the caps, no matter how far 
from the goal the striker happened to be. 
This encouraged that wild and indiserim- 
inate swiping which modern rules have 
endeavoured to avoid by allowing a goal 
only when the ball has been hit from within 
what is known as the Striking Circle—practi- 
cally a semicircle of fifteen yards radius 
marked out in front of each goal. Such 
was the English hockey of old days, but 
during many years previous “ Shinty” was 
well known in Scotland, white for centuries 
Ireland has claimed ** Hurley " as a national 
game. Both were forms of hockey, but we 
have no records to guide us either as to 
their rules or manner of play. 

About the middle of last century the game 
was played &t Marlborough College (which, 
alone of our public schools, recognised 
hockey as a regular school game, popular 
between the football and cricket seasons), but 
not until 1875 were clubs formed about 
London—notably those of Surbiton, Rich- 
mond, Tooting, Teddington, and East Surrey. 
These enjoyed but a short life, however, 
and it was only in 1883 that the Wimbledon 
Club revived the game, thereby leading up 
to the formation of the present Hockey 
Association in 1886. 

From 1886 to the present day the game“ 
has steadily progressed, not only in the 
number of clubs created, but in the style of 
play and improvement of rules. The game 
possesses so Many attractions for old 
cricketers, and for those who are prevented 
from following the more violent form of 
exercise which football provides, that one 
cannot wonder more and more clubs are 
yearly coming into existence. The main 
cause of improvement in the style of play 
can be traced to modern sticks, better 
grounds, and to well-defined rules. 

Those who remember the sticks used sọ 


HOCKEY, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


By S. A. P. Kircar. 


PART I. 


recently as 1885 will recollect that one 
side- -the side used to strike the ball -was 
shaved in order to produce a flattened 
surface, while the crook was usually filled in 
with leather or wood, to increase the width 
of “face” with which to meet the ball. 
Such clumsy weapons being found inadequate 
to skilful and accurate passing, we have, by 
degrees, developed the beautifully finished 
ash stick with cane handle, similar to that of 
a cricket bat. This stick not only enables 
the players to take passes when running at 
full speed, but the spliced handle gives 
greater driving power, while avoiding any 
unpleasant jar to the hands. 

Of the immense improvement in the rules 
there enn also be no possible doubt, since, 
until the formation of the Association, each 
club boasted its own special code, from tlie 
dissimilarities of which arose many and 
frequent disputes. ‘The game, as now 
plaved, is far more skilfal than even fifteen 
years ago. The players are Younger, and 
the game therefore much faster; also, 
instead of aiming at fine individual play 
alone, we now see the necessity of good 
combination and perfect accuracy in 
passing. 

These last qualities, assisted by the great 
improvement in the grounds, has brought 
hockey to & very high standard among our 
winter games and gained for it nttractions 
whieh, before many years have passed, 
threaten to rival those of football—either 
Rugby or Association. The fact that up to 
the present time it has been patronised by 
so many cricketers has in itself caused the 
game to be played in that proper spirit 
without which no sport is really worth pur- 
suing. It might easily become dangerous, 
and, in the words of Lindsay Gordon: 


“No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way." 


fåt, since among the ranks of its players 
there are numerous sportsmen who play the 
game for the sake of the game, it may 
safely be said that real danger is practically 
eliminated, while the rules have from time 
to time been so altered as to reduce such 
danger to a minimum without in any way 
detracting from the merits of the game. 
Some relaxation of these, the sporting ” 
rules and principles of hockey, is to be 
feared when, owing to its increasing popu- 
Jurity, the game passes from the control of 
that class which, at present, more or less 
holds it in monopoly; yet even should 
professionalism creep in, much compensa- 
tion may be hoped for in the fact of greater 
competition and of greater skill. At the 
same time there is no denying that hockey, 
played in the same spirit as modern football, 
would contain as many “accidents and 
mishaps" as even the poet Gordon could 
desire. 

When I express a hope that hockey may 
always continue to be followed in a proper 
spirit, as is cricket, I wish to impress upon 
all boys the importance—nay, the necessity— 


of remembering that they are gentlemen, 
and that, after all, a game is only a game. 

As I have already said, if the rules are not 
properly respected, hockey is capable of 
being rendered more dangerous than any 
game, and then all the beautiful science it 
udmits of, to say nothing of the pleasure, 
would be lost. Let every boy strive his 
hardest to win, but let none forget that it is 
easier and more sportsmanlike to attain that 
end by science than by mere brutality. In 
my opinion, the chief attractions of hockey 
are that it can be played by any one who is 
fond of exercise, and up to an age at which 
so hard a game as football has long become 
impossible ; that it is fast, and full of science, 
excitement, and interest from start to finish ; 
and that, like football, it requires a reasonable 
number of players, and thus gives an oppor- 
tunity of nieeting and making many friends. 
To my mind, it possesses equaladvantages over 
golf, not only in consequence of the greater 
number of players, but also because it is 
inexpensive, a virtue which certainly cannot 
be claimed for golf, and one which must neces- 
sarily appeal to many young men. Above all, 
it is, or should be, an unseltish game, for 
no one can really excel if he falls into the 
scrious error of considering himself first and 
his side afterwards. 

Having dealt thus far with the early 
history of the game, and traced its various 
developments and improvements up to our 
own day, I now propose to deal with the 
rules as they at present stand, endeavour to 
explain them where it may seem necessary, 
and tender my advice to players according to 
the position each man holds in the field. 

Perhaps, before starting on these subjects, 
a few hints upon outfit may be useful, and 
this subject brings me at once to the impor- 
tant consideration of the stick. Every player 
is inclined to his own opinion as to the exact 
shape or weight of stick most suited to his 
style, but there can be no doubt that for those 
playing in different positions somewhat 
different sticks are advisable. For instance, 
a full-back or goalkeeper finds it an 
advantage to use a heavier stick than u 
forward, while some forwards prefer a short 
handle, and othersalongone. For beginners, 
however, a few hints may prove useful. 

First and foremost, no boy should play 
with a stick heavier than twenty-three 
ounces ; for most, eighteen or nineteen ounces 
is ample. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that you can drive the ball harder and farther 
with a heavier stick. Many young cricketers 
would like to use a man's bat, but we all 
know how that would spoil their chances 
of success. Just as in cricket the knack of 
timing the ball will enable a small boy or 
man to hit very hard and a great distance, 
so in hockey it will be found that dexterity 
and skill suffice to do wonders with a light 
stick. A heavy stick is apt to make one 
slow at a critical moment, and, since no 
real purpose can be served by using an 
unwieldy weapon, it is as well to run no 
risk of dealing a serious blow to an opponent, 

and of making the game more dangerous 
than is absolutely necessary. 

As much.of the curve of the stick as 
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possible should lie on the ground when the 
handle is held in a perpendicular position, 
thus giving more surface with which to meet 
the ball. As regards the length of the 
handle: all should have a reasonably long 
handle, so as to give greater power of reach, 
except perhaps a centre forward, who will 
find more convenience in a short one. It 
gives him greater power of freedom when 
hitting at goal not to be impeded by so long 


a handle, and, since he plays in this position . 


in order to score goals, any advantages 
accruing from a long handle in other parts 
of the field should be set aside. The half- 
backs will certainly find a long handle useful, 
but the weight of the stiek should not exceed 
twenty ounces, nnd those used by the full 
backs and goalkeeper twenty-three ounces. 

I would also suggest the use of rubber 


H. STrÉEL.—The Hendersons nre Gunns and their 
tartan is consequently that of Gunn, The Steels 
are not a Highland family and they have no clan 
tartan. 


C H. Row.—* Ancient Classies for English Readers,” 
edited by Collins, are published by Black wood & Sons, 
at half à erown each, The Shakespeare's “ Henry v." 
is publi-bed by Chambers, at a shiling. 

U. Hicks.—Try Boutell’s * English Heraldry " to begin 
with. 

II. C. HkEALEY.—'" Captain Len Guy" was in our 
twenty-first volume. The other long serials were 
* Alan Adair.” “The Blackbird Trap," *" Hunted 
through the Frozen can,“ “The Isles of Con- 


tances.” “North Overland with Fraukliu,” and 


“The Three Chums.” 


II. T. II. (Crewe).—Glass eyes for stuffed animals 
are sold at the natural-history shops. They ure 
nearly all made at Birmingham or at Lauscha, in 
Thuringia. 


J. ADAMS.—There is no book beyond * Every Man his 
own Mechanic," published by Ward, Lock & Co, 
A careful inspection of something like what you 
want should show you how to build it. You might 

* get à hint or two from back volumes of“ Amateur 
Work" and “ Work,” which may be kept iu tlie 
public library. 


J. A. THURGOOD,—If perfect. it is worth the money. 
Go up Aldermanbury and look at the monument in 
the churehyard, 


THEE Days’ War.—Grass snakes and other harmless 
reptiles, aud almost anything else alive in the animal 
way, can be had of Mr. James Willson, 97 New Oxford 
Street, opposite Mudie 's Library, 
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handles, which not only give the player a 
firmer grip of his stick in tine weather, but 
in rain are quite indispensable. ‘Then, again, 
the question of boots does not meet with the 
attention it demands. No boy can run well 
in boots loosely laced, and care must be 
taken to see that the laces are sound. 
Leather bars or studs should be fixed to the 
soles and heels. Under no consideration are 
shoes to be allowed; they cannot protect 
the ankles, and the small advantage of gain 
in speed is not worth consideration. 

Shin pads are indispensable, no matter 
how unmanly a boy may consider them. 
They can be procured with unkle-gunrds 
attached, but those without the latter are 
quite sufficient, and are easily slipped inside 
the stocking. If desired, boots ean be pur- 
chased with a pad made to protect the ankle. 

(To be continued.) 
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GARDENER. —1. Much better as a weed destroyer, and 

much more easily obtained, is an ounce of carbolic 
acid to each gallon of water. In using all destroy: rs 
be careful to sprinkle only on the path, as they kill 
the box edges and the grass of the lawn just as easily 
as they do the weeds you wish to remove. 2. It 
depenas on the strength ; directions for using liquid 
manures are always piven on the package, 


FAnMER.—'"The particulars are sent on written applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Roval Veterinary College, 
Great College Street, Camden Town, X. w. 


G. E. Booker —All our articles on rigging model 
yachts are out of print and can be obtained only at 
second-hand, There is à most useful chapter in the 
second part of ** Outdoor Games,” which costs six- 
pence, and is published by us. 

Portiers- Mr. Kipling’s publishers are Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. 

F. M. -Apply on any warship or at any coastguard 
Station. 


L. GN ER. Hoffman's * Modern Magic.“ published 
by Routledge: Hamley’s Noah's Ark, Holborn, w.c. 


MERCHANT SERYICE.—I. A similar question answered 
a week or two back, 2. The firm you mention is one 
of the best. 

F. A.—The davtime is best, if you can get sufficient 
quiet and warmth. 


H. Hos&vsN.— You can act anything you like without a 
license, providel you do not charge tor admission, 
directly or indirectly. 


F. Jarvis. It looks as though you had better stay at 
home, if there is enough in the business for two to 
live on. 

RILOGRAM.—The appointments are made by the local 
authority, county council, district council, or what» 
E it may be, and particulars cun be had from the 

"clerk, 


I well remember, when I first began to play 
hockey, thinking shin pads very unmanly, but 
a few sharp cracks on the shin soon convinced 
me not only of their necessity, but that it is 
not worth risking being lamed and incapaci- 
tated from playing up to one’s best form, or, 
perhaps, rendered useless for a considerable 
time. It is also wise to wear a pair of old 
kid gloves or cricket batting-gloves to save the 
tingers from nasty raps and the discomfort 
of skinned joints. The goalkeeper may, to 
advantage, wear cricket pads and so protect 
his legs, which he should constantly use in 
his endeavours to defend the goal, and, at the 
sume time, they present a larger surface to 
the ball. For the rest, a hockey-player's 
outfit is simple enough: a pair of knicker- 
bockers, a flannel shirt, and a pair of stockings 
being ull that he requires. 


W. K. (West Bromwich).—Yes; we have given coloural 
plates of Birds, begs, Fishes, Moths, aad Butterflies 
We cannot now supply the parts containing them, a: 
they are out of print with um This shows the valce 
of taking in the * B. O. P.“ regularly, and preserving 
it curefully afterwards. 


F. W. H.- -The address is all right. The firm is as 8:2 
known as the Bank of England, 


F. B. OprELr. and SIGNALS— The signal book is pal- 
lished by Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Strec:, 
nnd Costs à guinea. 


H. Tonen and C. T. T. Se page 480 of our twentr- 
»econd volume for instructions in preserving fungi. 


A. R. METZSEk.—“ Among Malay Pirates was in oc 
twentieth volume. 


X. Y.Z. In Reynolds's “ Locomotive Engine Driving” 
published by Crosby Lockwood & Co. at 3s. ùd. 
there are dinvrams, in every position, of the “Gime 
venor," a Brighton engine still running. 


A THREE Hans' READER—ASK tho editor of “Th 
^ "Timber Trades Journal.“ 


V. B. (Lincoln)—It means All that concerns boss 
forms the subject of this book.” 


AFKICANUS.—Apply to the War Office; but really i 5 
hardly worth your troubling until you have got yur 
degree, 


A Doc (Brick).—Study our back volumes for artic 
on dogs, and buy your puppy in spring. Collie g% 
dog for a boy: age three or four months. 


HEIGHT AND AGE (A. I. C.).—Fifteen, and only five f. 
high! You may never be a giant, but try. Rei 
Christmas number of ** B.O,P."— the article eu "TY 
T win Shargars." 

HEIGHT AND AGE AGAIN (W. L. A.).—Foartees year: 
and three months. Four feet nine inches Ye; px 
may grow a foot or over if you don't smoke. 
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THE 
STORY OF A 
SCOUT. 


Bv JohN FINNEMORE, 


Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk," 
“ The Lover Fugitives,” etc, 


(Illustrated by 
G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XVI.— 
HOLDING THE POST. 


| HAD posted myself 
behind the two 
end men on my side of the 
terrace, both of them engaged at 
loopholes, Phadrig O'Neill and 
Roger Buck. The singer was 
much browner than when I first 
saw him, the few days in the open 
air and hot sun having almost 
hidden his hospital pallor under 
a healthy tan. His practised 


„We raised him and bore him carefully down the steps. — bands held the weapon, whose 
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praises he had sung so sweetly, in a firm, easy 
grip, and I knew both Roger and Phadrig 
to be marksmen far beyond the ordinary. 
Standing behind Phadrig I could see over 
his shoulder and through his loophole 
straight on to the point where the rond bent 
out of sight just beyond musket-shot. 

“Ah!” said Phadrig softly; and stroked 
the butt of his firelock. The French had 
come into view, marching steadily and 
swiftly, four abreast, a couple of oflicers riding 
at the head of the column. On they came 
until within easy range of the house. Then 
I saw one olficer speak to the other and 
point to the residencia. The second officer 
nodded, and turned in his saddle as if to give 
some order. At a bound the four soldiers 
leading the column sprang forward and ran 
upon us like deer. 

“ Comin’ to see if anybody’s at home,“ 
whispered Phadrig to Roger Buck, who 
replied with a nod and a smile. Suddenly 
the word of command was heard in quiet, 
steady tones: 

* Mark the head of the column," said 
Captain Brooke. “Fire!” 

Thirty muskets rang out like one shot, and 
down went two of the runners, while the 
other two turned and darted back untouched. 
'l'he officers’ horses were shot under them, 
and the front ranks of the column torn to 
pieces by that deadly volley, delivered with 
the utmost precision. And now that their 
presence had been made known so terribly, 
the fiery impetuosity of the garrison spurned 
all further concealment. Springing on the 
benches, they showed for an instant their 
scarlet-clad forms to the amazed enemy, and 
up rose that stern, lofty shout with which 
the British soldier loves to welcome his foe 
to a passage of arms. It was but for a 
second that they thus indulged themselves. 
The echoes of that stirring and dreadful 
cheer were still rolling from side to side of 
the defile when the hoarse bellow of their 
musketry broke forth swiftly, and the reserve 
guns were discharged upon the reeling 
column. 

Dut the combat was with & brave and 
gkilful foe. As if by magic the column 
opened and spread right and left. As it 
deployed a heavy fire of musketry spurted 
from it, and bullets rained on us like hail. 
They sang and whistled and hummed over 
our heads; they chipped bits of stone out of 
the walls about us; they struck with shrill 
ringing taps upon the roof ; they cut clean 
holes through the wooden shutters which 
guarded the windows, and shivered with 
sharp gashes the thick green glass of the 
casements. All these things I noticed as 
I slipped in cartridges and rammed them 
home in the smoking muskets, which 
Phadrig and Roger Buck kept handing to me. 
Kneeling by my heap of ammunition I was 
entirely out of the range of the shot, save 
that a rebounding bullet cut my cheek, and 
drew a little blood. A low cry struck on my 
ears, and I looked up as the man next to 
Roger Buck allowed his tirelock to fall 
clattering to the flags. He staggered back a 
pace, then seemed to stiffen all over, and 
fell at full length, not giving way and 
dropping loosely, but rigidly, as a statue 
might fall. 

I sprang to his side and saw a dark wet 
circle slowly spreading like a blot up near 
his right shoulder. His face had of a 
sudden gone grey-white; but he set his 
teeth and smiled pitifully at me as I bent 
over him. 

"Up with him," said a man who had 
been loading, and we raised him and bore 
him carefulty down the steps. 

* Poor lad," cried Mrs. O'Neill, when she 
saw us coming, “Jay him here," and she 
patted up some cushions which she and her 
companions had spread over the floor of the 


alcove. We laid him down, and their 
experienced hands were soon busy stanching 
and binding up the wound. 

“Why, there's another," I said, as we 
gained the top of the steps and my eye fell 
on a prostrate figure, lying all limp and 
twisted, beneath his loophole. 

"No use," said my companion, shaking 
his head gravely. ‘Poor Tom's gone. 
Look how he lies. No chance for him." 

At this moment the shower of lead 
slackcned, and peering over Phadrig’s 
shoulder I saw the reason. The bulk of the 
regiment had not yet coma up, and the 
leading companies with whom we had been 
engaged were now retiring beyond range. 

“ Cease firing," cried Captain Brooke; and 
the men stepped back from loopholes or 
parapet, and wiped their brows, and drew 
deep breaths, and looked about to see how it 
had fared with comrade and friend. Several 
were slightly wounded, one severely, and 
one killed. The dead man was carefully 
picked up and carried by two comrades to the 
courtyard below, and a cloak flung over him. 

" Phadrig," said Roger Buck, “what do 
you think of it now? I fancy, by the 
facings, we've seen those fellows before.“ 

“We have, Roger,” replied  Phadrig, 
squinting along his weapon, and wiping the 
lock. ‘’Tis one of the best grenadier 
regiments they've got. If it had been some 
of those raw conscript boys the French are 
sending into Spain now, we'd have crumpled 
'em up like paper." 

"True, true," said Buck, “but these are 
steady old soldiers.“ 

*"Deed they are,“ rejoined Phadrig; 
* none but such could have deployed as they 
did under our fire, and paid us back such a 
rattlin' shower o' bullets." 

Buck nodded, and turned to me. Was 
that man you carried down very badly hurt, 
gir ?"' he asked. 

“I’m afraid so," I replied. “The bullet 
entered here," and I pointed out the place 
on my shoulder. 

“Oh, I don't know," said Phadrig. 
„That's pretty high. If it hasn't cut into 
the lung, he'll do. Mrs. O'Neill is a rare 
hand at plasterin' a hole.“ 

At this moment her shrill, high-pitched 
voice was heard from below. Hearing the 
tiring cease, she had come out into the 
courtyard and was looking up. 

„Phadrig, she cried, are ye safe then, 
Phadrig ? ” 

„Sound as a roach, Peggy.“ 

“The Saints be praised," she ejaculated, 
and went back to her nursing. I heard her 
speak to the others as she entered the alcove. 

“ Me little man's all right," said she, an' 
yours too. I’ve seen 'em both there." 

* Hullo, Jack," said Captain Brooke, at 
my elbow, ** your face is daubed with blood. 
What's the matter?“ 

"Spent bullet, sir," I replied. **Just 
nicked me along the cheek."' 

„Captain, dear," said Phadrig, here's 
somethin’ to look at.“ 

Captain Brooke looked at once, and I 
peeped over Roger Buck's shoulder. The 
main body of the regiment was now pouring 
into sight, and deploying rapidly across the 
defile. The captain gave a sharp order to 
every man to spring to his post again. All 
the spare muskets were reloaded, and we had 
nothing to do but await the attack in force 
which was impending. The French grena- 
diers, who had reformed out of range, set up a 
shrill cheer upon the arrival of their friends, 
and the British along the wall answered 
with a loud huzza. The preparations of 
the French were speedily completed. A 
great cloud of skirmishers was flung out on 
both flanks to take cover and annoy the 
garrison by their fire, while a couple of 
hundred men were formed in a close column 


to march directly upon the residencia. Ten 
minutes after the hody of the regiment 
arrived the French were ready to attack. This 
of itself was sufficient assurance that we had 
to deal with veteran troops, every man of 
whom knew his busincss and needed scarce 
the command. The silence in the residencia 
was again unbroken. Captain Brooke's voice 
crept quictly through in low, calm tones. 

“Aim at the head of the column again, 
boys,“ said he, and not a shot till you hear 
the word; then steady and careful. They're 
too strong for us to throw a bullet away.“ 

The wise old soldiers gave a glance on 
every side to see that things lay to their 
hands, then watched the enemy steadily. 

The gay, cheerful notes of a bugle rang 
out, echoing merrily along the hills. 

" Open fire," whispered Phadrig, for both 
sides were familiar with their opponents’ 
points of war. 

With a swift, shrill rattle, the clatter of 
musketry opened from the widespread 
skirmishers who had crept in great numbers 
within range, and ensconced themselves 
behind the boulders with which the detile 
was thickly strewn. Again we were under 
the rain of bullets, but the former shower 
was a trifle to this. The fire of full three 
hundred men was concentrated upon the 
residencia, and, of a surety, they had been 
ordered not to spare ammunition. A 
tremendous hail of lead was poured upon the 
place, and the air was full of the sharp 
twittering of musket-balls. Not a shot was 
fired in reply, and the close-packed column 
stood just out of range, immovable. 

Captain Brooke's voice rang out again. 

„Down. my lads," he said, down under 
the loopholes. We cannot afford a shot to 
the skirmish line, and you shall know when 
the column moves." 

Down dropped the veterans, and sat com- 
posedly on the flugs, and leant against tie 
wall. Phadrig crossed his legs comfortabiy, 
and Roger Buck tilted his cap over his eves 
to keep out the sun. I crouched at their {et 
beside my heap of cartridges. Time and 
again a bullet sang shrilly through the locp- 
holes just above our heads. 

“The captain knows his business," said 
Roger softly, as another ball flew through 
the aperture where his musket bad been. 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Phadrig, ** no use to be 
shot aown while you stand idle." 

A deep, choking groan rang along the 
terrace, and every man looked, to se 
Lieutenant Weston stagger a yard, then fal. 
over. Two men sprang to him at once, ani 
carried him from the fatal loophole fron: 
which he had been observing the enem: 
He was borne down to the improvise | 
hospital, and the men glanced at one another. 
then every eye was turned on Capta: 
Brooke, who, his face set like a stone, hii 
bent his eyes once more on the stern, dan 
column. 

“How long have the skirmishers been s: 
work, do you reckon, Phadrig? " whisper 
Roger Buck. 

About five minutes," replied the Iris!. 
man. His companion nodded agreemer: 
and I started in surprise. Never a half-hoc 
in my life had seemed longer than the fi 
minutes spent under that cruel hail whe: 
the messengers of death filled the air, and : 
hand could not have been raised above t“. 
wall with safety. The fierce humming a:: 
pattering grew louder and louder. 

„They're firing faster than ever," I said. 

„Ay, ay," said Roger Buck, “ colums: 
just going to move." 

„Sure sign," added Phadrig. 

There was silence for a few moments. tke f 
Captain Brooke spoke. Sit still, my lads. 
he said quietly, “the column has male? 
start; but there's no need for you to expex 
yourselves yet. Let them come on a bit." 


Everyone sat tense and eager, Brown Bess 
elutched in every brawny grip, eyes on their 
leader. 

“Get ready under your loopholes,” said 
he, “but don't expose yourselves." The 
movement was made instantly. I was 
watching my friend with my heart beating 
theliveliest tattoo against my ribs. Every 
instant 1 expected to see a bullet whiz 
^ through the opening by which the captain 
. was observing the enemy, and when one 
epaulette suddenly flew from his shoulder I 
could not restrain a cry of alarm. Thank 
heaven, he was untouched, though the bullet 
*7. had cut the decoration from his shoulder as 
cleanly as any knife could have done. He 
uttered a sharp command, and every man 


” 


sprang at once to his place. 

ee I jumped up with them and my face was 
J close at Phadrig’s shoulder as he laid his 
. weapon into his loophole. Certainly the 
captain had not called his men too soon. 
E . 


The head of the column was barely seventy 
vards away, three officers leading it. Still 
2 the fire was held, and still the skirmishers 
. poured in their shot faster and heavier to 
protect their assailing friends. 

s “The captain's got the good old rule by 
heart," murmured Phadrig. wait till ye see 


the whites o' their eyes." Buck nodded, and 
e the man next him fell over noisily. A 
L7 reserve man picked up his musket and 
"- stepped over his body. The French oflicers 


broke into a run. 
es: “ Fire!” roared the captain, and the thirty 
muskets smote the charging column dread- 
fully. The breeze was sufficient to clear the 
¿3 loopholes instantly of smoke, and I snatched 
& glance as I slipped in a cartridge and 
rammed it down the musket Phadrig handed 
me. Twice, thrice, the sharp, clean volleys 
rang out, every shot weighed, every man 
marked, no purposeless blazing into the 
&moke, but & squad of stubborn fighters, 
facing the rain of bullets without flinching, 
every volley hammering the advancing 
‘4s column as if Thor himself were sweeping 
+ | away the head of the French attack. I saw 
- the officers shot down sword in hand. I saw 
row after row of the advancing troops torn 
away; I saw men spring forward, a heady 
- shout on their lips, and suddenly they fell 
limp and contorted, or pitched forward and 
-m Writhed horribly. Yet the brave, hardy 
grenadiers never quailed for an instant; on 
.. they rushed, nearer and nearer, their number 
% Still formidable, their battle shout rising high 
„ above the steady roar of the musketry. Up 
to this moment we had been firing by volleys, 
the captain giving the word as if on parade. 
Nov he raised his voice. 
Fire as fast as you can, my men. 
that column to pieces. quick. 
- skirmishers are closing in all round.“ 
The French were now so close that the 
. skirmish fire had almost ceased. The 
leading grenadiers were scarce thirty yards 
away. I could see their bearded faces and 
. bright eyes as they clapped their weapons to 
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i A* may be supposed, Lord Wanderton knew 
l the East better than to lower his dignity 
' yy showing himself in public any oftener than 
‘ye could help; and all that afternoon he 
emained unseen in his tent. But a Mongol 
voort ” is seldom in very good repair, and 

hrough the countless rents in the tattered 
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their shoulders, firing as they came on. 
But, upon that order from the captain, such 
a fusillade burst out as no mortal troops 
could withstand. The soldiers, loug inured 
by constant practice to speedy handling of 
their pieces, charged and fired with such 
rapidity that a veritable tempest of balls 
tore its way through the massed French. 
Nor was accuracy lost. Fast as the British 
fired, no shot was thrown away. 

"Pound away," shouted the captain. 
"Now, boys, they give, they halt.” He 
waved his hand and the five men stationed 
at the gate ran to fill gaps in the firing party 
at the parapet, and the full chorus of thirty 
defenders broke out again, and again, and 
again. At twenty yards from the house the 
French stood for an instant. They could 
make no further headway under the wither- 
ing fire, yet they stood and answered it as 
well as they could before they swayed back 
in swift retreat. 

A tremendous cheer broke from the little 
garrison when they saw the shattered column 
swing round and fly, and they plied them with 
a parting volley. 

“Stop firing," came the command, and 
the captain added, Let them run. Ammu- 
nition is precious. We'll see them back 
before long. Down under cover." 

Tae command came just in time. The 
sharpshooters opened again as their friends 
reeled back, and the air was filled once more 
with bullets. There was a moment now to 
look round and sum up the damage. The 
man who had fallen next to Buck was dead, 
and so were two others; five wounded were 
groaning on the flags, and they were at once 
removed to the care of the women.  Phadrig 
and Roger and I helped to carry them 
down. I lingered for a moment beside the 
pallet on which Lieutenant Weston lay. He 
had been shot in the head, and seemed to be 
sinking fast. He was already delirious, and 
moaning for water. I heard movements over 
my head as if the men were running to 
quarters, and hurried up to my place. It 
was not as I thought it was, only the men 
from the gate marching back to their post. 

«Twas a wise word of the captain’s 
about ammunition," said Phadrig, who had 
already recharged his stock of weapons and 
was sitting composedly as before. “If I 
used a pinch of lead, I tired near on five an’ 
twenty rounds into that column." 

„Like enough," replied Buck; “ but you 
load faster than any man in the regiment, 
Phadrig. Iused & score myself. Multiply 
that by thirty, and reckon two out of three 
hit somewhere, for it was hard work to miss, 
and there'll be no wonder left how we happened 
to cut that column up.”’ 

„Water. water! shrieked the young 
officer from below. 

“To think there's no well in the place," 
said Buck. It's cruel hard on our wounded. 
I know what it is. While I was waiting for 
the hospital men to pick me up after Sula- 
manca, I had a taste of what it means. I 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE FIERY SPECTRE. 


felt he had a good view of all that went on in 
the camp; and towards evening he sent forth 
his comrades to look about them, their 
ignorance of the language being a sufficient 
warrant against their committing any indis- 
cretion that might mar his plans. 

Pleased with this chance of inspecting what 
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felt that for one good drink of cool, sweet 
water, l'd gladly give what life was left in 
me." 

"I know it, I know it," said Phadrig, 
shaking his head and wrinkling his forehead 
in sympathy; “I was hit at Talavera.” 

“ I suppose the people of the house drew 
their water from that little brook,” said 
Roger, nodding his head towards the direc- 
tion of a tiny stream which sang over the 
pebbles not fifty yards from the house. It 
was now out of our sight, but we heard it 
leap from rock to rock. 

It wouldn't be far to fetch some, I re- 
marked. 

Phadrig shook his head. “Far enough to 
get shot, sir, a dozen times over,” he said. 
„There's good marksmen and to spare 
watching us. If there was the ghost of a 
chance there’d be plenty here willing to 
try." 

Again we heard the wounded man cry 
piteously for water; but no one moved, for 
the path to the stream lay open to the fire of 
the French, and no man could tread it and 
live. No man, perhaps; but what if a 
woman tried? We heard the rattle of 
buckets, and swift feet below. Turning our 
heads, we saw Mrs. O'Neill stepping quickly 
across the courtyard, a pail in each hand, 
towards the archway leading to the door. 

* Peggy ! " cried her husband. 

"Phadrig," she answered, glancing up. 
“I can stand the poor lads’ cries no longer. 
Water they’re beggin’ for, and water they 
shall have. Never fear; I’m always lucky. 
Ill get back somehow." 

O'Neill sprang to his feet, his face work- 
ing. 

* No," she screamed, clutching the buckets 
to her, as if she feared he would cover the 
distance at a bound and snatch them from 
her. Tis no man’s job, Phadrig; they 
would shoot him down like a dog. Mayhap 
they’ll hold their shot off a woman.” 

She turned and ran, and Roger seized 
Phadrig and held him firmly. 

“She's right," said Buck. Keep still, 
Phadrig; there's no chance in the world for 
a man." 

O'Neill shrank into a corner, and put his 
hands over his face. Another column was 
forming for a fresh attack, and there was a 
general lull before the storm broke out 
afresh. i 

* She'll slip through safe, T'I) warrant, 
Phadrig," said Sergeant Finch, who was 
stationed a little beyond us and had seen 
and heard everything.  ** There's not a 
bullet in ten dropping this way as compared 
with a few minutes back." 

By this time I had my eye on Phadrig’s 
loophole, and in another instant I saw Mrs. 
O'Neill walking swiftly down the well-marked 
path by which the people of the residencia 
were wont to approach the stream, carrying 
herself as straight as a dart, her buckets 
hanging casily in either hand. 

(To be continued.) 
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they called “a real live savage camp,” the 
boys roamed to and fro, admiring the strange 
tents, the outlandish dresses and barbaric 
weapons, the apish faces and squat, gnome- 
like figures, the small, shaggy, wild-looking 
horses with their sheepskin saddles; and as 
they stared and criticised, the Mongols (some 
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of whom had never seen a white face. before) 
looked with equal wonder at them. 

One or two of these grown-up children, 
with the boyish curiosity of true savages, 
tried to get into talk with the supposed slaves, 
hoping to learn from them something about 
their mysterious and terrible master. But 
when they found that the white-faces did not 
understand them, and replied in an unknown 
tongue, this rendered doubly wonderful the 
perfect mastery of their language possessed 
by the Earl, a man of the same race and 
country as the other whites; and the general 
belief in his superhuman powers grew stronger 
than ever. 

As a matter of course, the artist began to 
sketch at once; and, equally as & matter of 
course, the Tartars (most of whom had never 
seen such a thing till then) crowded round 
him with such queer grimaces of wonder and 
perplexity, that the boys had hard work to 
keep from laughing outright. 

“Tell you what, Dick—a fellow might 
write & book about us, just as well as about 
Gulliver or Robinson Crusoe. Why, it’s no 
time at all since we were cramming up those 
old Greek and Latin duffers at school, and 
had never had an adventure worth looking 
at; and now, here we are in the middle of a 
Tartar desert, with a lot of savages who were 
living here (or at least their tribe was, you 
know) before ever a Greek or a Roman had 
been heard of! Pon my word, it's just like 
a jolly old dream. When I'm a man, I'll 
do nothing but travel all the year round." 

* So will I; and as for writing books, 
Uncle Harry’s going to write a book about all 
this, you know, and when it comes out we'll 
be the biggest swells above ground. They’ll 
have our portraits in all the papers, and old 
Jack’s too!” 

And Jack received this dazzling suggestion 
with a broad grin of delight. 

Meanwhile Etchfyll—who was by this time 
well on with his sketch--had just caught 
sight of an unusually picturesque Mongol in 
the encircling crowd, and made emphatic 
signs to him to stand out and be drawn. 
But the savage, evidently uneasy at being 
thus singled out, replied with a vigorous 
gesture of dissent, and began to sidle 
nervously away ; and then, secing the artist 
inclined to persist, he fairly took to his heels 
outright ! 

Not a single detail of this scene had 
escaped the wary Earl, who was watching it 
from his tent; but a great stir and shouting 
from the other side of the camp made him 
glance that way, just in time to see three 
men riding swiftly up to it, and a throng of 
Birlas pouring out to meet them. 

In a trice the Earl's powerful spyglass 
was turned to the new-comers, and the next 
moment it settled full upon the midmost of 
the three, as if he were the one specially 
worth looking at —which, in one sense, he 
certainly was. 

Only in tenth.rate fiction does an utter 
villain carry all his villany in his face. 
There was no sign of the blackest crimes of 
history in the weakly handsome face of the 
Emperor Nero. In the long gallery of 
Russia's Czars, there are few finer coun- 
tenances than the human tiger who wrote 
his name in blood as “ Ivan the Terrible“; 
and I myself once found the soft, child-like 
beauty of Raffaelle's cherubim in the face of 
a wretch who could not himself remember 
all d countless murders that stained his 
soul. 

Not so this man. The most careless child 
would have shrunk away at the first glimpse 
of that yellow, bony, evil face, which, with its 
wide nostrils and projecting cheek-bones, was 
hideously suggestive of a fleshless skull. 
Words cannot paint the depth of cold cruelty 
that lurked in the small, deep-set, rat-like 
eyes, and the thin, all but lipless mouth, 
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with its huge under-hung jaw; and well 
might Wanderton mutter grimly: 

* The high-priest himself, just as Searchley 
described him! Well, now I know what I 
have to expect, for that man will stick at 
nothing!“ 

Waving aside the welcoming throng, 
Shaigan went right into the Khan's tent, 
while his two helpers waited respectfully out- 
side; and he remained in it so long that, 
when he came out again, the setting sun was 
just resting on the hill-tops. 

By this time the Earl's comrades had 
rejoined him, and were just about to begin 
their supper—for the zeal of the Birlas had 
provided them with food enough to last them 
for two days—when a Tartar appeared at the 
tent door. 

Ere he could speak, the Earl stopped him 
short. 

“I know what thou would'st say; thou 
bring’st me word that Shaigan the high 
priest is come back. Thou art late with thy 
news, friend, for well-nigh an hour hath 
passed since he entered the Khan’s tent; but 
so be it I go to speak with him!” 

And away he went with his followers, 
leaving the luckless messenger petrified with 
dismay at that fresh proof of the boundless 
power of this dreadful man who seemed to 
know everything. 

Outside the Khan's tent sat that great 
ruler himself, trying hard to hide the fact 
of his being as nervous as & patient in & 
dentist's waiting-room. Beside him sat one 
of the two minor priests, looking as grand 
as he could, while Shaigan, with the other 
priest, stood modestly in the rear. 

Wanderton saw at once that this exchange 
of persons was meant as a test of his know- 
ledge, and smiled scornfully as he seated 
himself amid & dead silence, with all eyes 
fixed upon him. 

„Stranger — began the seated priest; 
but the Earl let him go no farther. 

* It is not with thee that I have to do, but 
with thy master," said he sternly. ‘ When 
was it seen that the high.priest's helper 
should usurp his seat? Rise, fellow, and 
yield thy place to him who stands behind 
thee—to Shaigan the Subtle, high-priest of 
ihe Temple of Unquenchable Light!“ 

The man obeyed like a dog; and a quick 
gasp of amazement and terror hissed through 
the watching throng. 

„How knowest thou me? asked Shaigan, 
as he took the vacant place, with a sudden 


change of countenance, which all his crafty 


self-command could not wholly conceal. 

“I knew thee when the throng went forth 
with their welcome, as ye three rode into the 
camp," said Wanderton solemnly; “and I 
knew thee when thou wert talking of me with 
the Khan in his tent. Knowest thou not my 
face, or my voice? 

„J once knew a man like thee," replied 
Shaigan, striving to hide his terror of this 
more than mortal knowledge; * but he is 
dead!“ 

“ So thou sayest,” answered the Earl, in a 
voice so hollow and unearthly that it made 
the poor Khan tingle to the very marrow of 
his bones; but those whom words persuade 
not, proofs shall convince. That man was 
found lying slain, with his head well-nigh 
cut off—is it not so? Now, behold ! 
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And just as the last gleam of sunset fell 
right upon him through a cleft in the 
mountain-wall above, he threw back his head, 
brushed asidc his beard, and displayed on his 
bare throat a long and fearful scar, which, as 
will be remembered, he had himself crayoned 
on it in the hill-fort. 

At this ghastly revelation, the priest’s 
corpse-like features quivered convulsively, 
and the terrified Khan’s face assumed the 
colour of an unwashed flannel shirt ; but the 
rest gave no sign of emotion save a slight 
shiver, having been so thoroughly frightened 
already that any fresh scare was (as Jack 
Beechcroft muttered with a grin) “ jist like 
pourin’ water on a drowned rat! 

For a moment the dead-alive (as everyone 
now firmly believed him to be) stood watch- 
ing the terrible effect of his words. Then he 
waved his hand, and just at that instant the 
sun vanished behind the hills; and not a 
few of the terrified savages were quite ready 
to believe that it had gone down in obedience 
to a private signal from Aim. 

* Hearken, O Khan," said he impressively, 
“ have any eyes but those of the Birlas ever 
looked upon the Temple of Unquenchable 
Light?“ 

„% None save thine own," faltered the 
Khan, not at all sure that this dreadful man 
might not suddenly produce the temple from 
his pocket, or make it visible where it stood, 
scores of miles away though it was. 

„ Good," said the Earl; ye will know, 
then, whether that which I have to show 
you be true or no. Folow me to my 
tent." 

One and all obeyed without & word; and 
so completely had Lord Wanderton become 
the leading figure in this strange scene, that 
the Khan and the high priest followed 
humbly with the rest, and no one seemed to 
notice them. As Jack Beechcroft said, in 
racing phrase, it was the dark oss fust, and 
the rest nowhere." 

By this timeit had grown so dark that the 
interior of the tent was as black as the 
mouth of a tomb; and like a tomb did it 
swallow up the Earl and his comrades. As 
the entrance-curtain fell behind them, the 
Mongols gathered silently around, in mute 
and trembling expectation. 

All at once the curtain was thrown back, 
and in the doorway stood the dim outline of 
Wanderton's figure, holding high above his 
head Etchfyll's copy of Professor Searchley’s 
sketch of the mystic temple, the lines of 
which he had previously rubbed with phos- 
phorus, so that—-the grey paper on which 
it was traced being quite invisible in the 
deepening gloom—all that the throng out- 
side could see was the flaming spectre of the 
well-known temple (which they all knew 
at a glance) hovering in the air! 

Human (or rather Tartar) nature could 
bear no more. With a howl like a scalded 
monkey, the whole crowd turned and 
fled. Even the high priest ran with the 
rest, and the fat old Khan himself got over 
the ground as if he were winning a Univer- 
sity Mile; and Jack Beechcroft hardly over- 
stated the case when he said that If five 
thousand witches had come slap in among 
'em, all mounted on red-hot cats, they 
heathens couldn’t ha’ been worse frightened 
nor what they were!“ 
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The Light in the Haunted Wing. 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE FLEMINGS: 


A WINTER'S TALE OF 


V "HaT a race it was! and how our little 
sleighs tlew across the ice and through 

the keen frosty air with a whirl and a swish 

like the sound of a knife-grinder’s stone. 

There was a great white sheet of ice all 
around ns, as far as you could see, and a grey 
sky overhead. 

We were six altogether — two English boys 
and four Flemish—and cach of us was seated 
in a light sleigh, and clinging for all he was 
worth to an umbrella, which made the 
grandest sail imaginable. 

Oh, it was glorious! At times we held our 
breath with excitement, and we—that is 
Mackay and myself—thought we were 
winning. We were ahead for the best part 
of the race, but these Flemings - who were 
all named Van something— managed the 
sleighs better than we could, for they have 
ice every year to race on. 

So it happened that the Flemings won; 
but that was not the cause of the fight. 

Collected round our sleighs and munching 
the gingersnaps that Mackay had handed 
round, we discussed the race. Van Hoek, the 
eldest of the Flemish boys, was jubilant ; 
his cunning little eyes danced with triumph, 
and Mackay longed to take him down a peg 
or two. 

"Look here, Van Ho-o-k’’—he always 
pronounced the name with a very long O. 
" Look here, we'll challenge you again, and 
this time we'll push the sleighs." 

“ And against the wind," I suggested. 

“ Yes, against the wind," agreed Mackay, 
looking at Van Hoek's thin leys. 

So we ranged ourselves up in line, and, at 
Mackny's signal of“ Go,” we plunged forward 
in the teeth of the wind. 

It was a struggle. In parts the ice was 
perfect, but at times we would crash and 
crunch through cat ice, and a thrill of half 
fear and half excitement went through us. 

For a long time Van Hoek and his friends 
kept ina line with us, with their fur caps on 
the back of their heads, and their straight 
long hair flying back from their foreheads in 
the wind. 

„ Come on, Topham!” cricd Mackay to me. 
„Come on." And as I looked at the back of 
his sturdy Norfolk jacket I remember feeling 
stronger, and catching him up we rushed 
forward side by side. 

Scratch —scratch ; swish—swish went the 
skates and the sleighs; then we all became 
silent ; the critical moment of the race had 
come; Van Hoek was beginning to lose 
ground. He and the other Flemings had 
some Dutch doggedness in their characters, 
but inch by inch we were gaining on them, 
for it was a matter of strength now and not 
of skill in skating. Our breath came in quick 
gasps and the Flemings were flagging for 
want of muscle. 

We were in front of them now--struggling 
on--striking out—bent almost double— 
driving the sleighs before us. 

We were straining every nerve, every 
. muscle, when suddenly an astounding thing 
happened ! 

Mackay was first, just in front of Van 
Hoek, and I was on the left of Mackay. 
Van Hoek saw that we were preparing to 
make the final dash forward, and he knew 
that he had no strength left to make this 
dash, he saw that he was beaten. So this 
is what he did. Heswerved close up behind 
Mackay, then lashed out at him with one 
foot, and the next instant Mackay flew ina 
headlong stumble over the ice with an ugly 
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gash across his nnkle, nade by Van IIoek's 
long, pointed Dutch skate. 

In an instant all was confusion. We were 
now a struggling mass Mackay trying to 
get on to his feet again: his sleigh flying off 
in another direction: Van Hoek colliding 
with me, and the others, unable to stop 
themselves, crashed like an express train into 
us all. 

"You dirty coward— Van  Io.o.k!" 
gasped Mackay in broken words, for he was 
trying to gulp down the pain he felt in his 
ankle. A low-down trick to play!” 

The Flemings scrambled to their feet and 
massed themselves together to show fight, 
and we made for them; but somehow Van 
Hoek was not in the front, and it was 
another Fleming that got a blow from a fist 
that came straight from the shoulder - pnin 
and rage had made Mackay a veritable 
Achilles. 

“It wasn't me," whimpered the fallen 
Fleming from the ice. 

‘Top, old chap, get round the other side 
of that sledge; we'll catch him yet!“ 

But Van Hock was already making a 
strategic retreat. 

“ You would have done the same yourself, 
you English boy!" he shouied over his 
shoulder. 

"Oh, would I!" retorted Mackay. 
“ You'll just have to learn that English don't 
do that sort of thing—they play fair." 

„Quick!“ I screamed. ** They're off! 

But the Flemings were quicker, and bolted 
for dear life with their sleighs, and we Jet 
them go. We had no quarrel with them. 
But we picked out Van Hoek; we knew him 
by his thin legs. 

And the short winter’s day was now draw- 
ing to a close, and the dreary waste of 
frozen marsh-land—for which Flanders is 
famed—lay like a great grey sheet all around, 
sometimes broken up by a wood, that rose up 
in a black mass above the ice. 

And across this ice we rushed with our 
sleighs befere us—for we dared not leave 
them behind. 

Never for one instant did we take our eyes 
off that figure, which flew like a will-o’-the- 
wisp in front of us. Sometimes we seemed 
to be gaining on him, but very often he 
seemed to grow less ; but we still kept on 
skating, just three of us on that silent marsh, 
for the others had completely vanished, and 
the few skaters that frequented the marshes 
had all gone home. 

A little in front of us lay a wood, and here 
we tried to go faster. 

„We shall lose him, unless we are jolly 
quick," whispered Mackay hurriedly, and 
round that wood we swept like a whirlwind. 

When we turned the corner Van Hoek was 
well in sight ; we had gained on him. 

At this moment Mackay muttered soine- 
thing that had the word ankle in it, and 
now, for the first time, I noticed that he 
limped slightly. 

* Ankle hurt?“ I asked. 

„A bit; but we can’t stop." 

“You must!" and I whipped out a 
handkerchief. “ Let me look at it." It was 
bleeding harl and I tied the handkerchief 
round the place as well as I could. Then we 
went on, and we could see Van Hoek’s long 
legs swinging from side to side, dimly in the 
distance, for we had lost ground counsider- 
ably. 

Mackay struggled doggedly on, but tue 
chase seemed hopoless. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


Suddenly he cried out, ** The dyke!” 

We had both forgotten all about the dyke 
until this moment. Shall shall we get 
him now?" I stammered in the excitement 
of that moment. 

„% Yes, look—look at him!“ 

Van Hoek had stonped. 

He's cornered. Come on. IIe's cornered !” 
yelled Mackay. 

* Won't he double back ? ” 

"^ Not he. He's making for homo." 

The deep dykes that cross the Flemish 
marshes are very dangerous to skaters, and 
are over fifteen feet in depth, so the ice over 
them is exceedingly thin, while on each side 
stretches the thick ice of the shallow marshes. 

Van Hoek was trying desperately to tind a 
safe crossing. He could sce us coming 
nearer, and, like a hunted hare, he dashed 
wildly backwards and forwards at the edge 
of the dyke, not daring to put a foot upon 
it. 

“Hurrah! He's copped now. Can't get 
across!" And Mackay seemed at this 
moment to forget the pain of his ankle. 

But suddenly, in the twinkle of an eye 
and like magic, Van Hoek disappeared. 

„He's gone through ! " I gasped. 

„No, he is lying low.“ 

There was a long line of very tall dry 
reeds stretching as far as we could see, and 
in this Van Hoek lay hidden. 

We searched in vain, and the wind, sweep- 
ing across the great sheet of ice, seemed to 
cut through us to the very bone; and there 
was no Van Hoek. 

“ Look here, it's no good, we have just got 
to catch him,” cried Mackay, giving his sleigh 
a furious push forward, and that action 
gave him an idea. 

He wheeled suddenly round and ran his 
sleigh into the rushes, and I followed. We 
went into the middle of them with a rushing 
crackling sound and then lay flat down. 

“Take otf your cap," said Mackay, with 
decision. We are going to be slim this time.“ 
His eyes glittered with excitement, and he 
whipped off his coat in a trice. 

“ Gracious, Mac!" I exclaimed, „you'll 
be frozen ! ” * 

" Can't be helped," he replied with & grin. 
„Now yours." 

I protested, but Mac was as firm as a 
rock. Well, here you are," and off came my 
coat. 

"Listen!" said Mackay in an excitable 
whisper. ‘Stick up your umbrella at the 
back of the sleigh, so,” and he stuck his up. 
"Now hang your coat on it—Look sharp, 
old chap—and your cap on the top of that, 
and when the next gust of wind comes, give 
your sleigh a shove off, and it'll go aeross the 

y e.” 

* What'll happen then? ” I asked. 

“ Why, of course Van Hoek will think it's 
us. He'll hear the sleighs and see some- 
thing that lcoks like us, and you bet he will 
come out after a bit and make for this spot. 
He'll think it’s a safe crossing; then we 
shall nab him see? 

„Ohh,“ I replied half with delight and 
half with a shiver, for it wusn't very warm 
without a coat. 

The gust of wind came, and the two 
sleighs shot out across the dyke and away 
into the darkness. 

“Grand!” said Mackay in a low voice; 
and we lay perfectly still among the reeds. 

Presently a black figure did creep out from 
the rushes, about fifty yards away; it came 


heed. 


towards us, and Van Hock was looking 
enutiously all round him; he stared for a 
Jong time at the place where the two sleighs 
had erossed the dvke. Mackay and I held 
our hrenth and waited. 

“Leave him to me when he’s caught,” 
whispered Mackay. “He's going to get tne 
biggest licking you ever saw.“ 

Suddenly Van Hock made up his mind. 
He skated swiftly towards us, perfectly 
unconscious of his danger. He came still 
nearer, and presently he stood only a few fect 
from us. 

Now was our time, and we sprang out of 
our hiding-place with a yell. 

Van Hoek leapt half a foot into the air 
in mortal terror; he let go of his sleigh and 
tried to dash between us and the dyke, but 
we were close upon him, one on each side, 
and Mackay stretched out his arm to collar 
hun. 

But, in sheer desperation, Van Hoek made 
a wild rush for the dyke. 

“Stop, you idiot !’’ screamed Mackay. 

“It won't bear! ” I yelled. 

But it was too late. Over he went. There 
was a crash—a scream— a wild splashing — 
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and then only a dark black hole in. the 
middle of the dyke, and an awful silence. 

The moon came out, but we could see no 
Van Hoek. 

I looked at Mackay—his eves were wide 
open and round with horror; he looked at 
ine, and then somehow we found ourselves 
on the dyke, and the next moment we were 
gasping in the freezing water, struggling for 
our lives. 

Then something came up out of the water 
close to us. We caught at it. Jt was Van 
Hoek. His white face was contorted with 
fear, he was choking, and we tried to hold 
him up; but he was heavy, and the ice, 
wherever we clutched, gave way, and there 
was nothing to help us. 

We were going down—sinking into that 
fearful blackness—and the cold was appal- 
ling ; it went through and through us. 

"It's no good,’ somebody was saying; 
there was a sound of breaking ice and a 
buzzing in my ears; then suddenly there 
was a huge splash, and a black thing came 
floating towards us. It was Van Hoek's 
sleigh, blown inte the dyke by the wind, 
and it came not a moment too soon; with 
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half-frozen fingers we clung to it with all our 
strength. 

How we drifted to the edge of the dyke ; 
how Mackay and I dragged ourselves on to 
the strong ice and pulled Van Hoek after us ; 
and how we got home, I do not know to 
this duy, for Mackay's ankle got worse and 
worse, and Van Hoek's long legs kept giving 
way, and I would have given worlds for a cap 
and a coat. 

The first house that we came to was Van 
Hoek's home. 

“ Goodbye, Van Ho-o-k!" said Mackay, 
holding out his hand. ‘ Let's be friends 
now." 

But Van Hoek slunk away, and from the 
doorway of his home, and when we were some 
distance otf, he called out— 

“Td trip you up again, you English, if I 
had the chance." 

"Oh, he does want a licking badly!" 
cried Mackay, almost choking with rage. 
And I agreed with him. 

But the drubbing was not to be then—that 
is another story, as Kipling would say. 


And never again did we race vith Van Hoek. 


— — ——u—̃— — — —— — 


quen is scarcely a street in our great city 
which has not a story to tell in its 
name. This is even true of Greater London, 
that vast collection of roads and houses 
spreading each year east, west, south, and 
north, and devouring the green fields and 
pastures and woodlands which lie around 
what was once the small Roman fortified 
township of Londinium. 

But if we look to the City itself, to that 
ancient area consecrated by the tread of the 
feet of all those great ones— Romans, Saxons, 
Normans, Kings, and Counsellors—who have 
assisted to build up the vast body of the 
Empire of which the great metropolis is the 
heart, there is scarcely an alley-way or a 
side-path which cannot teach us something 
of Enyland's past. 

Once, as has been said, our London was 
practically a fort. Massive masonry sur- 
rounded the city; towers and turrets for the 
defenders broke the outlines of the walls; 
and at night the city gates were shut and 
warders and sentries placed around the 
civic boundaries. 

Part of the city wall can be geen to-day in 
London Wall, near Liverpool Street Station, 
the street recalling by its name the fact that 
it is identical with the north-eastern line of 
the old fortifications ; and a visit there well 
rewards one's trouble, for & superb piece of 
massive masonry the old ruins show. 

The fortress of London had many gates, 
and of these we have ample reminder. 
Bishopsgate, Aldgate, Newgate, Dowgate, 
Moorgate, evidence for us to-day where once 
stood the entries to the civic area. These 
gates had their special fortifications and 
portcullises and towers, of which latter the 
byway called the Barbican commemorates 
the position of the highest in the system of 
castellation on the north side. 

Cripplegate would appear to have been a 
gate of minor importance, a postern, which 
" gave upon” “a great fen or moor, which 
watereth the walls of the city on the north 
side.“ Hence the name of this crowded 
spot, once so desolate and wild, Moorfields. 

Londinium was rich in good water. Wells 
and springs abounded, and the sites of these— 
most of them long dried up or drained out 


LONDON’S STREET NAMES 
By W. C. ARNOLD. 


of existence— are marked for us to-day by 
such names as Holywell, Sadler's Wells, 
Bridewell, Walbrook, and Bayswater, & cor- 
ruption of Baynard's Water, named after 
Count Baynard, & foremost Norman member 
of the Court of King William the Conqueror, 
and who received as a reward for his 
adherence grants of land within the city 
boundary, the Castle Baynard Ward of to-day, 
and of lands four miles westward, which is 
all that great residential area and roadway 
skirting Hyde Park on the north. 

Fleet Street perpetuates the memory of the 
Fleet, once a deep and rushing torrent, the 
unexhausted waters of which to this day 
tind an outlet in the City’s drainage system 
near Blackfriars Bridge. And tke district of 
Marylebone obtains its name not from the 
Virgin Mary but from the running through 
it of Mary's Burn, though there is nothing 
to tell us how it acquired the title. But 
these are street names which are so simple 
as to explain themselves. 

Others there are which are veritable his- 
toric conundrums. Take that short turning 
called Bevis Marks. Who would think that 
this stands for Bury’s Marts, and this 
spot, crowded to-any with offices and ware- 
houses, was once the site of the town house 
of the Abbots of Bury St. Edmunds, 
surrounded by lovely rose-gardens and 
creeper-clad cloisters ? 

In the name Houndsditch, again, we finda 
trace of the old love of hunting which was so 
typical of early English kings; for here ran n 
brook whither the dogs from the royal kennels, 
doubtless close at hand, were brought to drink. 

Many are the puzzles of London’s past set 
us us we gaze up at the odd titles we see at 
street corners. Mincing Lane, the home of 
nl the tea-merchants, would seem better 
suited as the headqui.rters of the pastry- 
cooks and mince-pie makers. But Min- 
cing’? means nothing like that. Hundreds 
of years ago nuns were known as Minchuns,'' 
and this busy commercial by-street was then 
occupied by sombre grey convent buildings, 
and behind those ancient walls pious women 
“told " their beads and recited litanies and 
prayers. 

Everyone has heard of St. Mary Axe, 


familiarly known to all City men as * Simmery 
Axe," but scarcely one in every dozen of 
those whose daily business takes them con- 
tinually through the street have ever bothered 
to wonder what the extraordinary name 
means. Once upon a time the houses were 
not numbered as now, but each shop or 
dwelling had its signboard indicative of the 
trade or calling of its occupant ; und one city 
tradesman, who lived in the house adjoining 
St. Mary's Church, had an axe suspended 
over his shop entrance; so, as there were 
many St. Mary's Churches in the City, this 
particular one was known as “St. Mary's 
at the sign of the Axe," and in time the 
thoroughfare got to be known by its present 
shortened title. 

Trades, too, in olden days were wont to 
collect into localities, and special markets 
sprung up in special spots. How plainly is 
this shown by such street names as Brend 
Street, Goldsmiths’ Row, Change Alley, Fish 
Hill, and Shoe Lane. The present grent 
district of Whitechapel was not always 80 
known. Once it was styled by the extra- 
ordinary word Matfellon, which resembles a 
Welsh name, and few could guess that 
Matfellon is a corruption of Matri et Filio, 
the dedicatory title of the white chapel which 
stood there, and folks dropped the ugly 
Welsh-sounding word, and called the place 
Whitechapel. 

Of the names of some streets the deriva- 
tion is in dispute. One notable example is 
that of Piccadilly. One explanation is that 
long ago there lived a pastrycook in 
Piccadilly who was famous for a small round 
cake to which he gave the name of “ pickadill” 
or '"pecciadillo," and this soon became so 
sought after that the edible gave a title to 
the thoroughfare. That is one derivation, 
and a likely one enough. ‘The other asso- 
ciates Piccadilly with a certain “ruff or 
“collar” called“ piekadil " which was at 
one time much in vogue; which seems the 
least probable. These are some of the 
quaintest of street-titles which tench us of the 
lives and doings of those myriud departed 
souls who loved and lived in our wonderful 
City, to which, if space permitted, countless 
examples might be added. 
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THE RAT; OB, GOODENOUGHS 
By PauL BLAKE. 
CHAPTER I, 
cried little Smith ex- looks older, and he's got such a sharp nose 


« I say, Eden,” 

citedly, * there's a new fellow come !" 

* Got too many of you youngsters already," 
was Eden's supercilious rejoinder. 


and bright eyes." 


"Like a rat," commented Eden. He's 


not been in a hurry to get here—he's a week 


How Smith intended to Hunt Pigs in New Zealand ! 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. ROUNTREF.) 


Eden was thirteen, and had been over à 
year at the College; Smith was a few 
months younger, but this was his first term. 

„What's he like? " asked Eden. 

„He's a funny-looking chap," was Smith's 
reply. * He isn't as big as I am, but he 


late. Small blame to him, though. ‘The 
later the better? is my motto." 

The boys soon had an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of the new-comer, 
who came into the schoolroom with Mr. 


Witherby shortly after. 


“ PROT.” 


* Here, you two," said Mr. Witherby, 
“ this is Repton, a new boy. I expect he'll 
be in your form unless he's stuck to his 
books better than you have." 

He left Repton to make the 
acquaintance of his school- 
fellows. The ceremony was soon 
over; Repton was not a bit shy, 
and nodded easily to the other 
two. 

"What's your name? he 
asked Eden. 

This was turning things up- 
side down with a vengeance. 
School etiquette demands that 
all the questioning shall be on 
the side oi the old boys, not of 
the new; Eden told him so in 
schoolboy language. 

“What rot!" was Repton’s 
comment. Why, Witherby told 
you my name; what do you 
want to ask it again for, whilst 
I don't know yours? 

;den saw the logic of this and 
told his name, as did also Smith. 
Then Eden began the usual cate- 
chising, but found that uncom- 
monly little was to be got out of 
the new boy. He managed to 
turn aside awkward questions 
such as those relating to the 
reason of his leaving his last 
school, and gave such vague 
answers to others that it was 
poor sport, and the catechism 
ended. 

Have you seen the Doctor? 
asked Smith, struck by a sudden 
thought. 

* Not yet. 
if he isn't. 
flor?" 

“ Why, to give you a ‘ment,’ 
of course." 

“What sort of an animal is 
that? 

Eden was now in his element; 
he loved to show off his superior 
knowledge. 

* * Ment's' short for * mentor,’ 
of course," he explained. Every 
new boy has a‘ mentor’ for the 
first term—at least, that's what 
the Doctor calls them; and the 
new boy is the protégé—‘ prots’ 
is the usual word.” 

„I'm Boldero’s * prot,’ " put in 
little Smith, “ and he’s a teaser.“ 

„What rot!" again remarked 
Repton. What's the ‘ment’ 
supposed to be good for?“ 

“ Why, he's got to look after 
the * prot’ in a fatherly kind of 
way till he's got accustomed to 
the run of the place; he gives 
him good advice. and keeps him 
out of mischief, and all that sort 
of thing." 

“ Yes, and doesn’t he make you 
pay for it! " ehimed in Smith. 
* Why, Boldero kept me fielding 
tennis-balls for him nearly half 
an hour before dinner.” 

* [ don't want anyone to look 
after me," remarked Repton. “I 
fancy I can look after myself." 

“But you'll have to have a ‘ment,’ 
whether you like it or not," said Eden. 

“Oh, all right; it won't make any 
difference to me one way or the other," 
replied Repton, with a yawn, 

“That's ali you know about it,“ said Eden 


I’m in no hurry, 
What’s he want me 


warningly, cs a big, rather heavy-looking 
boy entered the room. 

* Anybody called Repton here?“ he asked. 

* Yes," shouted Eden and Smith together; 
* here he is, Goodenough.” 

“ Doctor wants you," said Goodenough ; 
„come with me, young 'un." And the two 
boys proceeded to the dread presence to- 
gether. 

"Take my word for it, he'll be Good- 
enough’s ‘ prot," cried Eden. 

“I thought he'd never had 
one," said Smith. f 

* No more he has ; but he must 
begin some time. I expect the 
Rat will lead him a dance.“ 

“The Rat?“ inquired Smith, 
puzzled. 

“This new chap, Repton ; he 
looks just like a rat, doesn't he?" 

Smith agreed, and Eden 
straightway settled that ‘the Rat’ 
was to be Repton's nickname. 

Meanwhile Goodenough was 
being installed into his new posi- 
tion as mentor. The Doctor was 
a great believer in the system, 
which had many good points; 
like every system, however, it 
was liable to abuse. Occasion- 
ally a selfish big boy would for- 
get all about his duty to his 
* prot’ and would content himself 
with making him practically a 
fag. On the whole. however, the 
system worked well, and many 
real friendships resulted from the 
kindnesses shown by *''ments" 
to their ** prots.”’ 

Goodenough, if not a very wise 
or clever boy, was good-natured 
to a fault, and quite ready to 
take his new position seriously. 
Repton took his measure in a 
very short time. He had no 
intention of letting his mentor 
enjoy a sinecure; if it was 
Goodenough’s duty to look after 
him, he would see that the duty 
was done. 

Nov, young 'un," said Good- 
enough, ** here's a desk you can 
have, and you'd better get your 
traps into it sharp. Where are 
they ? ” 

"I've a box somewhere," re- 
plied Repton; ‘and there's a 
hamper.” 

“Mrs. Mason’s got them, I 
expect; you’d better hunt them 
up." 

* Where is she?" 
"Oh, down in the house- 
keeper's room, I s'pose." 

Where is that?" pursued 
Repton. 

"Oh, come along; Pll show 
you for once," replied the good- 
natured mentor. He ran along 
the passage with the Rat in his 
wake. 

The box and hamper were 
found. The hamper was opened 
by its owner, who pressed some 
dainties on his guide. 

It was somewhat infra dig. for 
a fifth-form boy to accept“ tuck ” 
from a junior; but Goodenough - 
had a sweet tooth, and nobody 
was looking. Having demolished 
the tarts, he could hardly refuse 
to give a helping hand in convey- 
ing the box and hamper upstairs ; 
so he found himself in the un- 


expected position of acting as porter for his 


protégé. 
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„Ilallo, Goody!“ cried Boldero, as he 
passed them; “ beginning to spoil your 
‘prot’ already ? ” 

" You shut up!" was all in the way of 
retort which occurred to Goodenough. He 
made a mental note, however, that he must 
not let the youngster find things too easy. 
But, notwithstanding this resolve, he found 
himself superintending the disposal of 


Repton’s belongings--hanging up his coat, 
showing him where he could put his bat 


How Smith Hunted Them! 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by H. ROUNTREX.) 


and racquet, and generally making himself 


useful. 
(To be continued.) 
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“There, that will do," he said at last, 
* Now you'd better be off to the playground ; 
you know one or two of the fellows already, 
and they'll show you about; and if you 
want to know anything any time you come 
to me and we'll see what can be done. And 
mind you don't get into mischief.” 

With this parting advice by way of a moral, 
Goodengugh ran off to get the tail-end of a 
rough-and-tumble game of football, but had 
scarcely had a kick when the bell sounded 


for tea. He came to the conclusion that being 
a “ mentor was not all * beer and skittles.” 
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SCHOOLBOYS AND FOOTBALL. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE NATIONAL TROPHIES. 


T may not be known to all that the boys 
of England, and especially those in our 
schools, struggle year by yoar for trophies, 
some of which are of considerable interest and 
attract a good deal of attention. The 
Corinthian Shield and the Sheriff of London’s 
Charity Cup are two of the chief things thus 
tried for. 

Year by year increase of interest grows 
about this football competition. There are 
many thousands of boys in the Metropolis 
alone, from Leyton to Richmond and from 
Barnet to Croydon, who, week by week dur- 
ing the winter season, are engaged in the 
struggle for these trophies. 

The parent association is the London 
Schools Football Association, and it arranges 
matches, year by year, with the boys from 
the Sheffield schools, the Glasgow schools, 
and Edinburgh schools. It was proposed 
that the great feature this season should be 
a match with the Glasgow schools, but that 
has now been given up in favour of a match 
with the Edinburgh boys, and the idea seems 
to have caught on in the northern capital. 
Everyone favours the match. The greatest 
difficulty is the long journey, but in all 
probability this will be surmounted and the 
game will be arranged. 

During September, October, and the first 
weeks in November, the earliest rounds in the 
Corinthian Shield competition are played. 
It must be remembered that most of the 
schools have sometimes, perhaps, half a 
dozen teams who all play football, and the 
result is that it is necessary to group them 
into district associations, and only those 
boys who are bond fide scholars, and whose 
names are on the roll of the elementary day 
schools, and are under fifteen years of age 
by September 1, are allowed to take part 
in the competitions. Further, no boys are 
eligible to play unless they have been regular 
for a ioni before the match. 

This season, in the first of the early rounds, 
Finsbury opposed West London, Tottenham 


v. Marylebone, Greenwich r. West Ham, and 
East Ham v. South London, and in every 
case the game was played on the ground of 
the first-named association. 

In North London, the former chanipions, 
Page Green, have, at the time we write, 
opened well, by beating the Park School at 
llford by eight goals to one. The second 
and the third teams were, however, beaten by 
the Ilford School, who have a splendid ground 
and excellent material of which to build up 
a really good team. 

In the Finsbury district, the Hugh 
Myddleton School played a drawn game, and 
there seems to be a good deal of life in this 
district. The feature of the games so far 
played this season has been the recovery of 
the Poole’s Park School, and they are now 
trying to secure the junior shield. They started 
with an eighteen-goals-to-nothing victory 
over Caledonian Road. 

In the South London schools sport is going 
very strong, and they are rivals to every part 
of greater London; indeed out of the forty- 
three Corinthian matches played by South 
London, only one has been lost. The full 
summary is so remarkable that we give it 
here: Played 43, won 36, drawn 6, lost 1; 
goals, 233, against 33. 

In greater London, Tilbury has made an 
excellent start. A league has been formed 
in the district, and a striking proof of the 
value of school football is shown in the fact 
that there are now seven teams in Tilbury 
largely composed of old * league" boys, in 
place of the solitary team of former days. 

This season the Football Association have 
stated that they view with satisfaction the 
various associations and competitions for 
promoting football among scholars, and 
commend them to the favourable considera- 
tion and support of the clubs and the public 
generally. 

Some districts are especially favoured by 
having a club, or clubs, in their midst willing 
to assist by the loan of an enclosed ground, 
for it is only under these conditions that 
financial strain or embarrassments can 
usually be avoided. 

Clubs that have been generous to the boys 
in the past are: Woolwich Arsenal, Millwall 
Rangers, Ealing, West Norwood, and Fulham. 

It is to be hoped that the Football Associa- 
tion's recommendation will influence other 
clubs to assist schoolboy football during the 
present season. 

The schools in the Marylebone Association 
are doing remarkably well. The senior 
competition should work out satisfactorily, 
though perhaps the schools, taking them all 
round, are somewhat weaker than usual. 


The Watford Association have invited the 
Marylebone boys to meet the Hertfordshire 
boys during the season, and the invitation 
has been accepted, and is of importance as 
showing the day drawing near when county 
and inter-county junior contests will become 
an important part of the season. 

The lads round about Ealing got to work 
early in the season, and with the Shield and 
Cup Competition to work for, the season is 
none too long. The holders of the Cup and 
the champions for tiis district are the 
Ealing Wesleyans, and they won their first 
match against Alperton by eleven goals to 
none, and followed it up by another victory 
the following week by ten goals to nothing. 
The most powerful opponents are likely to 
hail from Brentford British School, who 
have most of their last season's boysremain- 
ing, and are very strong at half-back. They 
are a big lot and may effect a surprise. 

In Walthamstow, with eleven schools in 
membership. the future is more promising 
than it has ever been. Though Gamuel 
Road, disheartened by last season's position, 
have fallen, recruits have arisen in Black- 
horse Road, Markhouse Road, and St. 
Saviour's. 

The schools are greatly assisted by the 
generosity of Mr. Bishop, who allows some cf 
the games to be played upon Wadham, and 
by the use of Lloyd Park, granted by the 
Urban District Council. The energy of 
Mr. Hedley V. Bilston has turned a deficit 
into a balance, and on the list of referees are 
many well-known names. 

Last season Maynard Road finished for 
the first time in an inferior position, being 
two points behind Wood Street. This year 
the struggle promises to be of the keenest. 

At the time of writing the Senior League 
games are being played in the North of 
London and the Page Green boys have added 
fresh laurels to their list of triumphs, and 
the Old Boys have only been beaten once. 
For the School Challenge Cup, the following 
are the games in the first round: Page 
Green v. Harringay, Downhills v. Noel Park, 
Bruce Grove v. Higher Grade, and Croyland 
Road v. Raynham Road. For the Corinthian 
Shield, West Ham have beaten Greenwich ; 
West London, Finsbury; and Tottenham, 
Marylebone—the latter by eight goals to one ; 
while Richmond have beaten Hackney, West 
Ham have vanquished Greenwich, and Wal- 
thamstow Leyton, while South London has 
defeated East Ham. 

The promised contest between the School- 
boys of Scotland and England is now 
arranged and wil be an International 
fixture. 
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THE STRANGE HABITS OF A STRANGE BIRD. 
By Dg. H. M. SPEECHLY. 


AR away in the Southern Pacific, on the 
bleak shores of the Falkland Islands, 
Macquarie Island, and Kerguelen's Land, the 
Penguin has always attracted the attention 
of those intrepid explorers of our race who, 
in the last and the present century, have, in 
the interests of science or trade, traversed 
that ocean and visited those lonely spots. 
The habits of these penguins, birds that, 
having wings, cannot fly in the air, but rather 
use them as aids to swimming, have been 
the theme o* many naturalists. 
They congregate about their breeding- 
places in such vast numbers that Dr. Bennett, 
a distinguished naturalist, declared that it 


was impossible to make even a near estimate 
of their numbers. The * rookeries," as these 
breeding-places are called, are the scene of 
incessant movement, as, day and night, these 
birds are continually landing or going to sea 
literally in thousands. 

All penguins have a peculiar way of 
arranging themselves in rows and ranks, 
preserving carefully the difference between 
sitting hens, moulting birds, and “clean ” 
birds. Hence sailors have given to them the 
name of militia-men." Awkward in their 
habits ashore, these birds are marvellous 
swimmers, using their wings as paddles to 
assist their powerful, short, webbed feet. 


Even thefr feathers, which are more like 
hairs than feathers, are adapted specially to 
their sea-going habits. 

Moseley describes how, on approaching 
Kerguelen’s Land, he saw a shoal of 
penguins speeding towards the shore at a 
rapid pace by a series of successive leaps, 
as it were taking headers out of the water 
and headers into it again. Splash, splash, 
went this marvellous shoal, till they went 
splash through the surf on to the black, stony 
beach. 

The actual nesting-places are usually near 
swampy ground, where the single egg 1s laid 
in October or November. A recent observer, 
Mr. J. R. Burton, an Australian who has 
lived three years and a-half on Macquarie 
Island, has added much to our knowledge 
of the habits of penguins, both by sending 
specimens, dead and alive, to Australia and 
also by noting new facts. Of their 
swimming powers, he tells us that it is 
really wonderful to see these birds landing 
in the boiling surf. They wait for a big 
wave to bear them along, and scramble 
ashore cleverly ; but should they miss their 
chance, they dive back through the breaking 
roller and wait for the next chance. 

The young, when first hatched, are covered 
with a soft, dusky-brown down, like a bear’s 
fur, and are quite helpless. Their parents go 
regularly to sea to hunt for food, returning 
with their stomachs so laden with fish that 
they can hardly stagger ashore. On arriving 
at their rookery the old birds open their 
beaks, so that the young may thrust their 
heads down to drag out the fish. 

There are perhaps twenty different species 
of penguins, including such better known 
kinds as the king penguin, the rock-hopper, 
and the crested penguin. 

The largest is the king penguin, which 
stands three feet to three and a-half feet 
high. In colour it is black-backed, silvery 
white about the chest and abdomen, while 
about the cheeks and neck there is an 
orange-coloured band on either side. The 
king penguin walks about in stately fashion, 
showing very little fear of man. It has a 
peculiar call, like the words I have not got 
time," which it utters while holding its head 
and bill upwards, bowing its head to the 
ground afterwards. 

King penguins are splendid water-birds, 
diving like fish and shooting out again like 
porpoises “breaching.” They, like other 
penguins, usually lay a single dirty-white 
egz on the bare ground about the end of 
October or beginning of November. This 
egg is hatched in a very curious fashion. 
The old bird sits nearly upright with the egg 
resting on its broad webbed feet and covered 
with a loose fold of the skin of the abdomen. 
The parent birds take turns at hatching, and, 
when exchanging the egg, they are very 
careful about the process, because, with the 
very least encouragement, down will pounce 
upon the precious oval one of the numerous 
skuas or sea-hens. 

When the young are hatched, usually after 
six weeks, they lie about promiscuously in 
the rookery and literally “ in heaps." Mr. 
Burton suggests that it is for their mutual 
protection from marauding foes. How their 
parents identify their own particular 
“nestling” (if we can use the word) is a 
mystery ! 

The young birds remain with their parents 
for about eleven months; they then moult 
and are led out to sea by the old birds to 
fend for themselves. As amongst all other 
birds and animals, frequent jealousies are 
aroused between the male birds at pairing 
time over the possession of the hens. King 
penguins spar with their wings, or “ flippers,” 
as they are called; but the royal penguins 
catch hold of each other’s bills and “shake 
each other like dogs.“ 
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After the old birds have got rid of their 
young they return to moult, and are then 
so fat that they are killed by professional 
catchers for the sake of their oil during the 
months of November and December. The 
oil from two thousand birds amounts to 
about 560 gallons. They are caught in a 
very simple way. As the birds emerge from 
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the sea, a fence is placed across their path 
so as to enclose them in a kind of yard, 
where the catchers knock them over the 
head. The bodies are thrown into 
“ digesters ” and boiled by steam for twelve 
hours. Then the crude oil is removed into 
casks ready for exportation to Australia or 
New Zealand. 
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TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT WIRES. 


Bv WALTER Lovis, 
Author of ^ The Adventures of a Submarine Diver," “ The Slater“ cte, 


\ Tirnovt doubt a great many of the 

readers of “ The Boy's Own Paper," 
whilst discussing Marconi's wonderful dis- 
covery of wireless telegraphy, have often 
wished they could construct some simple 
apparatus that would give them the power of 
communicating with & friend without the 
elaborate mechanism of the telegraph or 
telephone. 

There is no need of anything of this sort 
for short distances, and for this purpose 
I have simplified and arranged the means 
used in the Royal Navy. All our men-of- 
war carry a semaphore, a curious-looking 
instrument, with several arms, which are 


worked in the same manner as the danger 
signals on a railway. From this and the 
Manual Code " the illustrations are com- 
piled. They need but little explanation. Two 
friends can converse with each other at once 
by having the plates open before them. 

But a better plan is to practise in front of 
t. pier-glass, and so get familiar with the 
positions of the arms whilst forming the 
letters. It is really astonishing how rapidly 
the alphabet is mastered. Then abbrevia- 
tions can be made and a secret code formed 
by making a letter stand for a word or even 
a sentence. The following few and simple 


rules will suffice for any learner: 
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Stand erect, and, if wearing dark clothing, 
stand in front of a light object. Give B, 


. the “ attention ” or calling signal, which 


-of message. 


is answered by “ p," the “ ready or “ receiv- 
ing ” signal; u.“ finish of word: 0,“ finish 
The first ten letters are 


numerals by giving “y” first; thus, y” 
“a B” is twelve, but any letter can be made to 


signify a word or sentence, which should be 


; written in a book, a copy of which each sig- 
.naller should possess. ‘* Ves can be used by 
the receiver after each word as Under- 
: stood ”; ‘ No," Repeat, not understood.“ 


The varied uses to which this code can 
be put makes it (if it was more widely known) 


one of the best of all means of signalling, for 


it requircs neither instruments nor flags ; and, 
with the aid of a telescope, can be carried on 
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at a great distance, and the writer well 
remembers having a conversation between 
himself, at Newcastle, Jamaica, and a com- 
rade on board a man-of-war at anchor at 
Port Royal, a distance of 123 miles. 

And now a word or two on the value of 
learning signalling, apart from its use of 
being the means of communication. It 
strengthens the eyesight, and enables the 
learner to distinguish and discern objects at 
a far distance ; it quickens all the mental 
faculties in a very high degree, and teaches 
the pupil to discern, reason, and decide with 
promptness ; moreover, the Manual Code " 
is a sort of physical exercise, as the body 
is taught to be erect whilst the arms are 
moved and kept in their positions, as re- 
quired. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Art Competition. 


„Stealth.“ 


T this subject we offered PRIzE-Moxxkx to the extent 

of Three Guineas for the best copy, in oils or 
water-colours, of Mr. Rankin's head of a fox. 
our A ward : 


Here is 


JUNIOR DIVISION (ag«s up to and including 15). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


CHARLES WALTER (13 years), 13 Upper Stone Street, 
Muidstone, Kent. 
Prize—5s. 


JAMES VICTOR FULLER (18 years), Helen Villa, Rock 
Avenue, New Brompton, Kent. 


Prize—2s, 6d. 


ARTHUR REGINALD CANE (age 15), 1 Chepbourne 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 


L] 
Prize—2s. 6d. 


H. Cox xOR (age 15), 27 Cobden Street, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


Prize—2s. 6d. 
C. T. WILKINS (age 15), 94 Wellesley Romi, Ilford, E. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Ridolfo Peruzzi de Medici, 28 Via Maggio, Florence, 
Italy; James Leo McKay, 24 Meadowpark Street, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow; Ughtred Wood Armitage, 
Shepstye Road, Horbury, near Wakefield, Yorks ; Percy 
William Rayner, 133 Founthill Road, Finsbury Park, N.: 
Robert M. Rose, 105 Chestnut Avenue, Forest Gate, 
Essex ; William Nowlan, 12 Blockhouse Street, Canter- 
bury Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. ; H. T. Cleare, 
113 Lower Clapton Road, N.E.; Charles Thomas 
Wright, 3 Surbiton Park Terrace, Kingston-on- 
Thames: Charles Francis Angrave, 4 Boundary Road, 
Aylestone Park, Leicester; Archibald Parker Welch, 
Enfield Villa, Putney Road, Enfield Wash ; Charles 
William Dale, 6 Bruce Terrace, Railway Approach. 
Lower Edmonton: Constantine G. Pilarachi, Alex- 
andria, Egypt; Harold Dawson, 67a Buckingham 
Road, Brighton, Sussex. 


— 


SENION DIVISION (ages 16 to 24). 
Prize — 108. 6d. 
ALICE METCALFE (age 19), 28 Kirkgate, Ripon. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
W. T. DOWNING (age 17), 12 Fairland Road, Romford 
Road, West Ham, Essex. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


DAISIE PAYNE (age 18), Hope Villa, Portswood Road, 
Southampton. 
Prize—5s. 


WILLIAM EDWARD TICKNER (age 18), 31 Garden Lane, 
Chester. 
Prize—bs. 


HENRY ATWELL (age 16), 73 Sefton Park Road, 


Bristol. 
Prize—5s. 
E. A. HEWITT (age 22), Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk. 
Prize —53. 


HENRY RICHARD HOWCHIN (age 18), Mount Royal, 
Bloomfield, Belfast. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Charles Lowen, 3 Richmond Street, Thornhill Square, 
London. x.: Henry Hudson, Little Eaton, Derby; 
I. W. Smallwood, Mill Hill, N.w.; George James 
Endacott. 22 Purr Street, Newtown, Exeter ; Stanley 
Gordon Francis Wilson, 8 Oakhurst Grove, East 
Dulwich, &.E. ; John Brown, 22 Nelson Place, Stirling: 
Sidney Herbert Freeman, Swiss Place," Chiltern View 
Road, Uxbridge, Middlesex ; Reginald Kirksby Bowes, 
Arun Lodge, Arundel: George Herbert Haywood, 
Albany, Western Anstralia ; George Thomas Browning, 
Waverley House, Albert Road, Ilford; Herbert Mar- 
shall, Ottawa, Hankinson Road, Winton, Bournemouth ; 
John Cowper, 5 Carson Road, West Dulwich. London, 
SE. ; Charley Strozzi, Villino Strozzi, Via Valfonds, 
Pratello Orsini, Florence, Italy; A. Segdirb, The 
Oriels, Portarlington, Queen's County. Ireland : Fred- 
erick W. Powell, 21 Nynehead Street, New Cross, &. R.: 
Leonard B. Smith, The Oaks, Rosebank, near Cape 
Town, South Africa; Ernest Valentine Payne, 4: 
Claribel Street, Princes Road, Liverpool; David M. 
Muir, 10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow ; D. J. 
MacKellar, Wilton Park, Wilton, Salisbury ; Joseph 
Johnston, 13 St. Peter Street, Dundee, Scotland ; Oswin 
F. Hingley, The School House, Cullercoats, Newcastle 
on-Tyne. 

Over-age Certificate. 


Wm. A. Mittelholzer, New Amsterdam, Berbi:e 
British Guiana. 


CYLINDERS can be 
obtained ready 
finished at any 
model engi- 
neer’s shop; 

but castings are much cheaper, 

and it is a very simple job if you 
have had any practice in turn- 


„ 
j 


First bore out the cylinders 
and turn and fit the covers, 
then bore out the stuffing-boxes and fit the 
glands to the piston-rods, which should be 
£ in. thick, and turn the piston on the rod; 
asbestos well greased is the best material 
to pack the piston with, spring rings are not 
satisfactory for small work. 

_ The steam ports and ways are drilled down 
in the usual manner, as in section (fig. 16), ata, 
and open out on the steam face, B, at an equal 


il 


y 


Fic. 16. 

distance from the centre hole, as in front 
view, C. l 

Tap this hole and screw in a steel pin as 
a pivot for the cylinder to work on, and take 
care that the back centre, n, is in a line with 
pivot B, and the centre screws, E, should be 
provided with set nuts, r, to prevent them un- 
screwing. 

The steam block, a (fig. 15), is an important 
part, as the steam ports have to be formed in it. 
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File the base flat and see 
that the sides are quite vertical 
to it and parallel to each other; 
then mark the centre on either 
side and drill a hole to take the 
pin of cylinder. 

Describe a circle of the same 
diameter as ports in cylinder 
and turn out a shallow groove about 4; in. 
deep, as in tig. 17, then do the same on the 
opposite side, and drill the holes A, n, C, D, 
right through, and larger holes, k, F, which 
should open into a and B, as shown by dotted 
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lines, and these can be tapped for screwing in 
the steam and exhaust pipes. 

Now take a piece of brass wire large enough 
to fill the holes c, p, tin them with solder and 
drive them into the holes and hold the steam 
block over the fire or gas flame until the 
solder melts and they are firmly fixed in 
place ; then file off the ends level with the 
surface as shown, and grind both faces dead 


true with stone-dust and water ; also grind the 


— hit 
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steam faces of cylinders against them until 
they are steam-tight. 

Then drill the holes o, a, for screws to 
attach it to the bed-plate, and that portion is 
finished 
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& How to Build It i 


By H. F. HOBDEN, 


Author of * The Boy's Own Steam Launch," etc. ete, 


PART II. 


Drilling out the bearings and fitting them 
is so simple that I need not describe it; but 
the double-throw crank is a different matter, 
and as very few amateurs are equal to the 
task of forging one for themselves, I will 
show you an easy method of building one up 
from steel rod. 

Take four pieces of steel or brass (fig. 18), 
and file up to shape for the webs ; they should 
be } in. thick; tin the*sides and solder them 
together, and then drill two holes, 4, 8, right 
through the lot. Make n just large enough 
for the shaft, 3 in. diameter, to fit tightly in, 
and use a rather smaller steel rod for the 
crank pins at a, the holes being centred $ in. 
apart. Now warm them so that they come 
apart, and place them on the shaft in correct 
position, as at c, with the crank pin at p. 

Lay them in that position on a flat surface 
and solder the joints E, r, and 6; then drill 
small holes right through the webs and shaft, 
as shown, and drivé in steel pins to fit, and 
file the ends off level. 

The middle piece, x, is then cut away with . 
a fine fret-saw, and the crank a is turned on 
the shaft at a right-angle to E, and the joint 
at H soldered in position and pinned as the 
others; the parts of shaft E and m are next 
cut away, and your double-throw crank is 
ready to fit in its bearings. 


Fia. 19. 


Small fittings, such as pressure-gauges, 
taps, etc., can be bought as cheap as you 
could make them, but there is one fitting 
that is not obtainable ready made, as it is 
not in general use for model work—in fact, I 
have never seen it on any but my own 
models. A motor-car should be able to run 
back as well as forward, so you must arrange 
some method of reversing the engines, and 
this, with oscillating cylinders, is easily done 
by means of a four-way cock. 
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A simple method of making one is to take 
an ordinary screw union tap (fig. 19) ; un- 
screw the nut and remove the plug B; the 
steam port, c, in this must then be fitted with 
& piece of brass wire soldered in. Then 
across the ends of this wire file the plug 
away, as at p, leaving only a narrow web, F, 
about 4 in. wide, connecting the upper end 
of the plug with the lower; in doing this, 
take care not to scratch or damage the outer 
surface of the plug, or it might leak steam 
through and not act properly. - 

A hole has now to be drilled through the 
body of the tap at a right angle to the ports 
already formed, as at u, N, which is a view on 
top; these holes may be enlarged on the 
outer surface to &dmit the ends of brass 
tubes u, N, which are either screwed or soldered 
in place. Carefully scrape away any burr left 
when drilling the holes, grease the plug and 
replace it, see that it works freely, and then 
screw on the nut 4 again. 

Now, if steam is admitted at a (fig. 20), 
with the plug in the position shown, it will 
pass through to p, which we will suppose to 
be the forward action, the exhaust steam 
being discharged through c and out at B; 


Fic. 20. 


but on turning the handle of the cock, k, 
over a quarter of a circle to x, the web of 
plug will be in position shown by dotted line, 
and the live steam will pass from a to c, while 
the exhaust is from p to B. 

The pipes c, p, correspond with those 
marked u, N, in the previous diagram, and 
they should be bent round and soldered into 
the holes £, F (fig. 17), already drilled in the 
steam block, as at fig. 21; a being the steam 
supply from boiler and sB the exhaust. This 
reversing-cock should be so arranged that 
the handle or lever just projects through a 
hole made in the upright covering board 
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Fig. 21. 


below the seat, and then, by simply giving 
the lever a quarter turn, the car will 
run back or forward as required, and if the 
web of plug is left wide enough to cut off 
the steam supply when the lever is vertical, 
you ean work the car by this alone. With 
this simple method of controlling the action 
there are no eccentrics or link motions to 
fit up, and all the friction and shake of those 
parts is done away with. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR “BOP” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 3. 
By “ Reltub.” 


BLACK 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


The above is a specimen of a long-reach 
coup, and is specially contributed. We 
invite our readers to try and solve it, and 
send in solutions for public acknowledgment. 


SOLUTION TO PuobBLEM No. 1. 


Position.—Black men on 3, 8; King 23. 
White men on 18, 19; King 2. White to 
move and win. Thus: 19—15, 23—14, 
15—10, 14—7, 2—4, 3—7, 4—8, 7—10, 
8—11, 10—14, 11—15, etc. White wins. 


SOLUTION TO PnosLEM No. 2. 
By Mr. Spratt (London). 


Position.— Black man on 19; Kings 
on 18, 20. White men on 15, 27; 
King on 28. White to move and win. 
Thus: 27--24, 20—27, 32—28, 18—11, 
32—7. White wins. Or, if at the second 
move Black plays 18—11, instead of 20—27, 
then 24--8. White wins also. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 


In a former section we have advised the 
young draughts player to open his game by 
a regular plan. The ‘regular plan” in 
reality is the“ scientific opening," based upon 
the experience of the experts of many 
decades, and embodied in the present-day 
literature of the game, in & classified form 
under specific names. The first we submit 
is named — 


THe “ Cross” OPENING. 


11—15 26—22 (i) 11—16 (o) 22—17 (r) 
23—18 (a) 11—15 24-20 11—15 
8—11(b) 17—13 16—23 32—28 
27—23 (c) 7—11(j) 26—19 15—24 
4— 8(d) 22—17 (k) 15—24 28--19 
23—19 (e) 6— 9() 28—19 8—11 
9—14 (f) 13— 6 8-11 00 20—16 
18— 9 2— 9  2925—22 11—20 
5—14  17—13(m)18—25 19—15 
22—17 0 1— 6 29-22  10—19 


15—18 (% 31—26 (n) 3— 8 017-1 etc.(s) 


(a) Crossing Black's line of advance this 
move naturally suggests the name of the 
opening. It is one of the safest, and is re- 
plete with strategie combinations of peculiar 
attractiveness to the beginner. 

(b) 9—14 gives the opening named the 
“ Cross-choice"; safe enough, but not so 
brilliant. 

(c) The most favoured line of development. 
The 26—23 line has its interest and will 
receive due attention. 18—14, 9—18, 24— 19, 
etc., is“ showy,” but not powerful enough for 
gen2ral adoption. 


e 


(d) The back piece which is perhaps most 
often advanced early, despite a tradition 
amongst raw players that the back men 
should remain in masterly inactivity ! 11 —106, 
18—11, 16—20 makes the *'Slip-Cross " 
opening (see Illustrative Game, No. 7). 

(e) The best at this stage. Sound games 
may be developed from 24—20, or 32—27, 
but they are not so powerful. For instance, if 
24—20 is played, then Black replies 12—16, 
and analysis has shown that White is con- 
fined to a single sound move, 32—27. 

(f) 10—14 equalises the exchange and 
provides scope for level games for each. 
9—13 (to which 26—23 is the correct reply 
for White) is regarded as leading to a loss. 
It was the subject of recent controversy by 
certain masters, but no draw can be sus- 
tained. 

(g) Again the best move here. 

(h) 6—9 or 14— 18 are sound and interest- 
ing lines for Black. Of course 11—16 must 
be avoided, as 31— 27 renders it fatal. 

(i) 32—27 is a strategic move, for if 
Black is enticed to play 11—16, 26—23 
should lead to a win for White. 

(J) Obviously 8—11 would be disastrous 
for Black by 24—20. 

(k) The playing power of these side 
moves appears to be circumscribed, but in the 
nature of the formation this is compensated 
by their holding power on the adversary. 
31—27 instead would provide opportunities 
for Black to fall into weak lines, but if he 
carefully play 1—5, followed by 5—9, his 
formation seems impregnable. 

() 18—23 is safe. 2—7 is not so safe 
11—16 and 3—7 lose by 31—27. 

(m) Best. 31—27 compromises your 
game, for 1—6 would give Black a solid 
holding and attacking power. 

(n) 30—26 leads to complex lines. It 
entices an entry for a King, which would 
give White certain advantages for strategy. 

(o) Devising an attack on the double corner 
for an entry for a King. 

(p) Continuing the attack for a Kingentry. 

(q) To play 11—15 without the backing 
power of 3—8 would be fatal; by 32—38, 
15—24, 28—19, 3—8, 20—16, White wins. 

(r) 32—28 would allow Black to take the 
14—18 exchange and get through to great 
advantage. 

(s) Now 9—14, and the game is equalised 
for a drawn ending. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR DAILY TEMPTATIONS. 
By THE Rev. Dr, A. T. PIERSON. 


Boys, we all have to suffer temptation; shall it 
mean victory or defeat? In James i, 12 we read: 
“ B'essed is the man that endureth temptation.” 
Temptation“ means putting to the test: beuce the 
word is also translated “trial.” It is here used of 
putting to the proot by allurements, suggestions, or 
scluctions to evil. We think of temptation as a 
calamity to be dreaded; God says that, when trium- 
phantly endured, it is a blessing. We do not read, 
Blessed is the man that is exempt from temptation, 
or does not experience it“; but, * Blessed is the man 
who is tempted, and is victorious.” Some cannibals 
believed that, in the struggles of men iu mortal 
combat, when one overcame his foe, and especially if 
he drank his blood, the strength of the fue passed into 
the victor. In a sense it is true that, in coming into 
contact with the foes of spiritual life, and overcoming 
them, the strength of the defeated enemy passes into 
the victor; and hence the blesselness of enduring 
temptation. . In other words, you will be stronger for 
having gone through tlie temptation, provided it does 
not master vou ; for, in the latter case, your strength, 
as it were, passes iuto the temptation, and leaves you 
weaker. But, when you master the temptation, its 
strength passes into you, every conquest of evil making 
vou stronger for tle next, until, by-and-by, tempta- 
tion will come to have very little power over you. 

There is desperate struzgle naturally at the be- 
ginning. With the first attempt to resist the evil vou 
teel weak and timid, but afterward you may become 
aware of a new, Diviue strength, and learu to cast off 
past habits of sinning. 

Do uot, therefore, be afraid of temptation. You are 


not to seek it, neither are you to avoid it in any way 
that compromises vour integrity. When it is neces- 
sary, meet it manfully, courageously, trustingly, and in 
the confidence that in Christ you shall be victor. 
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A NEW GAME FOR BOYS. 


MR. S. A. SPRANGER writes, under date of October 2, 
1901. from East London, West South Africa: “I wish 
to introduce to your very valuable and instructive 
paper a game which, I imagine, will be new to you. 

“It requires six beds or more, of 12 ft. by 1¥ ft.— 
larger or smaller size according to the age of the 
piayers—cut out of the turf. The size is of great 
importance, to give, as it should, each side an equal 
advantage. 

“ The division between the plots is made by cutting 
out the sods, and, of course, taken away, about 20 in. 
iu width. 

“The game is for the ‘inside’ to pass through their 
opponents (who manu the trenches or paths) to the 
bottom bed and back again to the top without being 
touched, which, if one accomplishes, he cries ‘ All 
live, and the retired members resume the game. 
Should only one remain, five minutes will be allowed 
bim. when ‘time’ will be called, and he must sur- 
render, and the other side go in. 

* Kules for the * outside’ are: Each guard must keep 
in his line, and not tread on the beds, ‘I'he ‘captain’ 
starts by calling * Game !' in tbe middle line, and can 
run anywhere, or make clean jumps over tlie corne 
etc.; but he must be always on the move, and, i 
standing. his leg must be cu the move—otherwise, 
‘fault’ being called by ‘inside,’ any member can pass 
through without being caught. 

* When uuderstood, and the beds being the correct 
size, it isa very fascinating game, and just the thing 
1equired nowadays for boys, or boys and girls together, 

"A drawback is the wrangling about being 
‘touched’; but ‘caught’ might be made a condi- 
tion. 

“The name I have always heard it called by is 


Me 
Loo 
T 
| ' | 
E 
NE E 


“It is inexpensive, and a game occupies but a short 
space of time. It is played by ten or five on each ide 
—or more, by increasing the number of beds, at almost 
any time of day or iu any light in fine weather, It is 
better than ‘rounders, " 


uw 


IN HONOUR OF A LITTLE HERO. 


Tue Marchioness of Granby lately performed an 
interesting act at Rowsley, near Chatsworth—viz. the 
presentation of the Royal Humane Societ y?s certificate 
to Herbert Wain, aged eight, son of a Midland Railway 
goods guard. He rescued Mildred Tyndall, aged three, 
and Dorothy Ashbury, aged four, from drowning. 
Herbert was in an adjoining field, and hearing them 
scream he ran ani dragged them from the water into 
which they had fallen. The boy had previously saved 
a child from drowning. 


bon 


THE LATE PRESIDENT 
M'KINLEY. 


Tux sadly tragic end of the life of the late President 
of the United States of America must have tcuched the 
hearts of all our readers. His farewell to his wife was 
most touching. His words, taken down by one of the 
doctors presenf. were: “ Good-bye all- good-bve! It 
is God's way. His will be done.“ The last words he 
was heard to murmur as he passed away werc: 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.” He died 
as he had lirel—a brave, manly Christian. His life 
story shows how this man, occupied with the respousi- 
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bility of the government of a great nation, could yet 
find time to serve his God as well as his country, and 
could find time to do little acts of kindness, which 
denote the real Christian as much as the true gentle- 
man. The world is poorer for the loss of such a man, 


It is richer for the bright example of one who, in the: 


faith of the Lord Jesus, carried on the daily duties of 
life, and calmly faced death—violent, unexpected— 
accepting it quietly as the will of God. “Mark the 
upright man ; the end of that man is peace.” 


+ 


THE NEW AUSTRALIAN FLAG. 


WE give herewith a sketch of the new flag of the 
Australian Commonwealth. As will be seen, the 
Union Jack rightly occupies a prominent place in the 
design. Immediately below is the star of Australia, 
each point of the star representing.one of the States of 


The New Flag of Federated Australia. 


the Union. The other stars represent the Southern 
Cross. The ground of the flag may be either red or 
blue, A great many designs were sent in, and many 
of these had to be rejected, as they were not in accord- 
ance with the rules of Heraldry. The design selected 
is plain, but striking, and should, we imagine, be 
generally acceptable. 


TuS 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


FnRoM Dursley, * H. A. N.“ writes: “I have just been 
perusing the current monthly fart of the B. O. P.“ 
and thought I would like to write and tell you what is 
in my mind at the present moment. The B.. P.“ is 
an old friend of mine, having been my companion in 
my schoolboy days, and now, after a lapse of thirteen 
years, having married and * settled down ' as folks say, 
I again renew my acquaintance with it and am dce- 
lighted to find that it still maintains its high standard 
of excellence, for which reason I have always cliam- 
pioned the cause of the B.O.P.’ as being far and away 
the best magazine for boya young and old. Althougli my 
old friend is disguised in n new cont, I find the same 
entertaining. healthy, and instructive reading matter 
when I look inside and note the familiar names of those 
who were contributors in the ‘eighties’ and early 
* nineties,’ and there are also now many new names in 
the list of contributors to the first part of Vol. XXIV.” 

LIES 


* 

THE Rev. A. Mitchell Hunter, M.A., writes: “As a 
boy, I was much indebted for useful information 
appearing iu the * Doy'a Own Paper, my acquaintance 
with which paper goes back to No. 1." 


e 


PAT. 


Wk take the following from * The Haileyburian.” 
the magazine of Haileybury Public School. We «shall 
be glad to hear from any otber of our great schools as 
to any * old school favourites " of the kind : 


* Several generations of Haileyburians knew Pat, the 
Master's long-haired black terrier, and will be Sorry to 
bear that he is no more 

" Combativeness was his undoing. At the age of 
one and a-half. quite suddenly, he devcloped a fondness 
for fighting, which never wholly left him, and at last 
damage to his eye necessitated an operation, But his 
heart was not strong enough to stand the anesthetic, 
No one would have believed that he had a weak heart ; 
but he could not brook tliat two big collies should race 
after the casual carts on the far side of the Terrace 
field faster than he. and that he should scamper after 
them with his little legs was more than Dame Nature 
could allow at the age of nine and a-half. It was as 
if a man of fifty should suddenly take to football. 

“He patronised many a Sixth Form lesson, slight' y 
bored, save when, in winter, he got his back against 
the hot-water pipes in the Library. This was worth 
living for. His character and little whimsicalities 
were all his own, He was a dog of unquenchable 
spirit, a consummate actor, and of deep affections 
ne with irony, and he leaves a gap not to be 

ed. 

* His grave is at the bottom of the Master's garden, 
close to where, in the skating season, he used to bark 
in mimic wrath at the College swans by the hour 
oe as long as there was a human being to watch 

im.” 
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Problem No. 606. 
By A. W. GALITZKY. 
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White to p'ay and mate in three (3) moves. 


Only a few games are so short, and 
terminate so prettily, as the following played 


lately. 
White Black 
1. P—Q 4 P—Q 4 
2. B—B 4 P—K3 
3. P—K 3 Kt -K B 3 
4. B— 3 Kt—B 3 
5. Kt-QB 3 B—Kt 5 
6. Kt—K 2 Castles 
7. P—B3 B—Q 2 
8. K—Q 2 Q—K 2 
9. B—K Kt 5 P—K R3 
10. P—K R 4 P x B (a) 
ll. Fee Kt—K sq. 
and White gave mate in three moves. 
12. R—R 8, ch. KxR 
13. Q—R sq., ch. K—Kt sq. 


14. Q—R 7, mate. 

a) P—K 4 was safe, and White could 
have played P x P, or P—R 3, or K—B sq. 

A similar short game is given in Greco, 
thus: 


White Black 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. Kt—K B 8 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—B 4 B—B 4 
4. P—B3 Q—K 2 (a) 
5. Castles P—Q 3 
6. P—Q4 B—Kt 3 (b) 
7. B—K Kt 5 P— B 3 (c) 
8. B—R 4 P—Kt 4 (d) 
9. Kt * Kt P P x Kt 
10. Q—R 5, ch. K—Q 2 
11. Bx P Q—Kt 2 
12. B—K 6, ch. KxB 
13. Q—K 8, ch. Kt —K 2 


14. P—Q 5, mate. 

(a) Black threatens 5, B x P, ch. 6, Kx 
B, Q— B 4, ch. 

(b) If Px P, 7, P&T would give a strong 
centre to White. 

(c) Kt— B 3 is safer. 

(d) This spoils Black's game. 
is good. 

Solution of No. 605.—1, R— B 3, and Kt or 
B mates. The idea is with the smallest 
forces expressed thus: White. K—K 5; 
Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt 2, 3 and 7. Black, K—Q 
Kt 5; Ps—Q R 3, Q Kt 3 and 4, and Q B 3. 
In 2 moves.—J. Brown has it thus in 3 
moves: White, K—Q Kt 3; Q—K Kt sq.; 
B—Q sq.; Kt—K Kt6. Black, K—K B6; 
Ps—Q B 7, Q 5, K 5 and 6, and K B 5. 
Other constructions are possible, and some 
have appeared in our earlier volumes. One 
of them is the King's Cross" in two moves 
thus: White, K—Q 5; Rs—K Bid and KR 
5; B—K Kt 5; Ps—K Kt 2 and 7. Black 
K—K Kt 5; Ps—K Kt 3 and 6. 
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Paper. 


Correspondence. 


— 9 8 66 — — 
H. G. M.(H ull).—Yes: you may go up to the sum you 
Dame if you like, but no marks are allowed for mere 
expenditure, 


SQUIRRELS (I, v. S 
all Winter, tinles 
Scottish forests 


FOOTBALL (In Doubt).—Don't join till much stron 


Fat Boy ( Big Boy).— Eat less, more exercise, no past 
no püdding, no sugar, hard 


and the cold tub 


).—No, certainly not 


; Out of doors. 
S you set them free, 


8 ’ 
mattress, open Windows, 
me of tho 


are alive with squirrels, beautiful DEAD CANARY (G. A. S.).—Death was due to great 
lizards and snakes, in summer, but all hide üway congestion of the liver and h 
from the winter's rigors, 


iemorrhage from that 
The Samples of 


t. The panting 
was due to the affection of the liver, 
GoLp-Fisy AND GUINEA 


Docukp (Glasgow). I. No, twenty years of age would 
not be too old ; indeed, it is about the average age at 
which students begin. 2. Yes ; to take the M. p. 

must enter University, 


-Pros (T. H. ).—Read back, 
anl. in any Case, attend a With all Willingness to oblige everyone, we can't 
recognised medical school. Private tuition does not always have gold-fish, 
avail. 3. Five years in London, fo 


mr in Glasgow aud. 
Edinburgh, ou would need to give your whole time 
to the study, or you would not get t hrough tlie exanis, 
he hospital fees would be tt 


guinea-pigs, and blackheads 
and pimples on our menu, 


RABBITS (W. R.).—1. Couldn't without seein 


g them, 
le smallest part of the 2. Careful feeding, cleanliness, exercise, and grooms 
hence. which in London, for the whole course, Ing. 

including board aud lodging, would hardly be less 


IL. W. . (Shebbear. 


)—Your coin is 
as shown by the d 


an old halfpenny, 
ate, 
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A Winter Scene. 


(Drawn for the “ Hoy Own Paper" by F. NW. H AYER, 
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A CHAPTER XVII.—CLOSE QUARTERS. 


! EET : . 
" murmur which ran along the wall apprised 
Phadri 


g of ‘his wife's situation, and now he 


‘need: like a man under the lash at every musket 


P ar Td 
i enemy fired. Then uprose the shrill, sweet f LAS * e FA AT TETA ys 
Dotes of the bugle, dnd a lively call floated across Note NETS ASTR, 
tous. It was answered by a cheer of delight from w` 
every British throat. 


ü. 


'" I ducked promptly and the point went over my shoulder /’ 


275 
258 


© Phadrig," cried Roger Buck, “ be easy. 
lad. D'ye hear that? ‘Cease tiring — d'ye 
hear it?“ 

Upon this note of truce the parapet was 
covered in an instant by British red- coats, 
and both sides, French and English alike, 
looked on with respectful interest while 
Peggy O'Neill dipped her buckets in the 
water and filled them to the brim. Then 
she marched stately back, her sinewy form 
not giving an inch under the heavy pails. 

Conspicuous in front of the French stood 
an officer, doubtless he who had given the 
generous order, and when Mrs. O'Neill was 
within half a dozen yards of the door she 
set down her buckets and faced him. Taking 
hold of her winsey skirt between finger and 
thumb, the other rough, knotted fingers 
held wide apart, the big, gaunt Irishwoman 
swept him a magnificent curtsey, and he 
took off his hat and made her a profound 
bow, while tbe troops on both sides huzzaed 
lustily. 

“Jack,” said Captain Brooke in my ear, 
“take this—you will be quite safe under it — 
and run to yonder French oflicer. Ask him 
if he would like to remove his wounded ; 
he is a noble fellow. And tell him, Jack, 
the water was for our wounded. No other 
man touches a drop. Tell him in Spanish; 
he'll understand." 

He put in my hands a musket having a 
white handkerchief tied to the muzzle, and 
away I ran. I met Mrs. O'Neill marching 
in at the gate under her load, and already 
French muskets were at work as I darted 
into the open, and bullets whistled near me. 
Everything fell silent at sight of the 
scrap of white I carried, and the French 
ofticer advanced to meet me. I delivered 
my message, and he gladly availed himself 
of Captain Brooke’s offer. He turned and 
shouted an order in French, and two com- 
panies near at hand laid down their firelocks 
and ran forward at full speed. While tho 
French officer sent his compliments in the 
politest Spanish to Captain Brooke, he was 
scanning me closely. Something familiar 
about him caught my attention, and the 
next instant I knew him for the officer who 
had given us a chance outside Burgos. 

"I thought we had met before," he re- 
marked, as he saw the eager smile leap to 
my face. ‘ Now you must get back to your 
friends; the truce is & matter of minutes, 
and few at that.“ 

I bowed low and ran back, passing through 
& crowd of French carrying their wounded 
comrades off the field. The truce was short 
indeed. Scurceiy had I reached the terrace 
again when the wounded were laid out of 
range and the fierce fusillade recommenced. 

“ Safe back, ch?” said the captain. 

“Sir,” said I, “do you know who that 
French officer is?“ 

r 2 No,” replied Captain Brooke,“ how should 

7 
“He is an old friend of ours neverthe- 
less," I returned. “It is the officer who 
held his men from stopping us outside 
Burgos.“ 

* No?" cried the captain. 

„The same, the very same,“ said I. 

Captain Brooke drew out his glass and 
looked attentively at his opponent. 

* So he is," he said. I recognise him 
clearly now. I hope to goodness we don't 
hit him, for I've a fancy he intends coming 
himself this time." 

The brisk, stirring music of & drum now 
rattled along the valley, and the bullets came 
piping on the wind faster and faster. Nearer 
and nearer came the clatter of the French 
muskets, and Phadrig took a furtive peep 
through his loophole. 

“ The skirmishers are working in mighty 
close this time," he said. 


" Up, my men,” cried the captain, and 
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keep these sharpshooters at their distance. 
Half of them have but scanty cover.” 

The captain spoke truly. Encouraged by 
the silence of the British, and eager to work 
close in to torment them by a closer and still 
more gulling fire, the skirmish line was now 
within half range, and many of the men with 
head and shoulders in view behind the 
smaller boulders they were using for cover. 

" Too eager, too enger," said Roger Buck. 
„That's French all over." A deliberate 
rattle of shots now ran along the parapet. 
Every man drew a careful aim and fired with 
an accuracy which was soon evident in the 
retreat or fall of the nearest of the enemy. 

These skirmishers were all at work on the 
right or western side of the valley, while full 
south of us lay a heavy mass of the regiment 
in column, and, at this instant, the latter 
moved forward. 

" Ding-dong’s the word, once more,“ said 
Roger, as the close body advanced down the 
road. 

„There's a man with some wits about him 
at this business," remarked Phadrig quietly. 
"D'ye see yonder band—-thirty or forty if 
there's one—creeping round by the east there 
along that rocky land ? ” 

“I do,” said Roger. Is it a skirmish line 
they're forming ? ” 

"Dm doubtful," returned Phadrig. He 
glanced at me and nodded at the distant 
French. ‘ The captain ought to know about 
them, sir," said he. * He can't make 'em 
out from where he stands now." 

I slipped &long under the shelter of the 
parapet to Captain Brooke and told him 
what Phadrig had seen. He came at once 
and examined them through his glass. 

" Jack," said he, “you'll have to watch 
those men and report to me what line you 
see them take. There are plenty of windows 
facing eastwards, and that door in the 
middle of the courtyard will give you 
admittance to the house." 

A loud murmur from the men apprised 
the captain that the column was closing in, 
and he turned ‘at once to the desperate 
struggle to be faced, and I descended the 
steps. Taking advantage of the protection 
of a row of buttresses, for the bullets hopped 
about the courtyard like peas, I gained the 
door, and darted inside. I found myself in 
a flagged passage from which stairs ran up 
on one side, and on the other doors opened 
into the ground-floor rooms. I ran up the 
stairs and gained a corridor whose windows 
looked into the courtyard. A door at hand 
stood ajar. I pushed it back, entered the 
room, and crossed to the window. ‘This side 
of the house was strangely quiet. The 
casement stood partly open, and I put out 
my head and looked round. Bullets struck 
the chimneys, and bounded over the roof 
and pattered down all about; but the firing 
sounded dull and far away. I looked for 
the band I was set to watch, but they had 
disappeared. Not a sign of them was to be 
seen. From the house to the eastern cliffs 
all lay naked and deserted. 

Now, our musketry broke out fiercely — 
first two or three sharp volleys, then a swift 
rattle which told that the column ‘vas near 
at hand, and our men firing their hardest to 
break it up. And here was I, standing in a 
quiet room, with nothing in sight to show 
that war was raging at its hottest almost at 
my elbow. I looked curiously about me and 
saw that it was a bedroom, and certainly 
used last night, for the bed stood there with 
the coverlet carelessly thrown back, as if 

some one had just left it. Part of the 
furniture was flung over, and a chest of 
drawers at the farther end of the room had 
been turned out and ransacked. I knew 
quite well that the inhabitants had not fled 
before either French or British—it was the 
band of rascally irregulars who had done the 


mischief, plenty of the Spanish guerillas — "t! 
drew no distinction between friend and foe -~~ m 
when an opportunity offered itself for r 
plunder. * U 

I turned my eyes up and down the defile, =: 
wondering where in the world that party of 2 
French had gone, and I began to think they — 7i! 
had turned back. All this time the :/% 
garrison were defending themselves with the : 
utmost fury. The cheers and the unending X8 
roar of the musketry poured in at the open 
door below and rolled up to me. Ihungmy * 
body half through the window and caught üt 
a glimpse of the French column, pressing 
steadily forward and paying back swift -ù 
volleys as they advanced. At their head “a 
marched the officer who had befriended us, 2 
and as I saw man after man fall at his side, -3b 
I hoped against hope that he would escape; * 
and when he dropped, and his men moved t 
on swiftly over him, I cried aloud in grief .& 
and pity. i 

A bullet hummed into the room, cutting ~ù 
through the very hair of my head. I sprang <+ 
back, dropped on my knees, and stared Ix 
bewildered at the country before me. It sy 
looked as empty as a drum. Another bullet >w 
shivered through the glass, and now I saw ..a 
the smoke. Upon the instant I saw much 3] 
more. Grenadier caps suddenly arose as 2 
if the earth were yawning and vomiting * 
French soldiers, and the band I had lost 44 
sprang into sight from a deep gully which =! 
had hidden them, not fifty yards away, and a 
ran for the house. I darted from the room, 34; 
down the stairs, and out into the courtyard. EM 

“The French! The French on this side!“ - 
I cried; but my voice was drowned in the ni 


fierce hurly-burly of war. The British were 
urging their fight desperately, shouting and 
firing; I bounded up the steps and hurried 
to Captain Brooke. 

“ Fifty French on the east side, sir,” said I. 

“Those fellows turned up, have they?” 
said he coolly. “Just as we were breaking 
the column, too. Men of the gate, back to 
your posts," he cried. Three men sprang 
from the parapet and hurried obediently 
down the steps. Five had been originally 
detached for the duty, but two of them were 
now stretched on the flags. The three sur- 
vivors were not halfway across tne courtyard 
when there was & dull crash which drowned 
for an instant the shrill musketry. Frag- 
ments of wood and iron hurtled through the 
archway, and clattered on the stones within. 
The French had blown down the door. 

“To the gate! To the gate!“ roared the 
captain, leading the way himself with waving 
sword. I was on the steps, and I leapt 
swiftly aside as they bounded down— 
Thadrig, and Roger, and Sergeant Finch — 
man after man, fixing bayonets for a hand-to- 
hand struggle as they ran. Into the opening 
they swept and met the entering grenadiers 
with a tremendous crash. But the French 
were not easily to be driven back. Twice 
the number of the surviving British were 
already packed in the mouth of the archway, 
and as I sprang on a stone bench and looked 
over the struggling crowd, I saw scores of 
their comrades swarm up behind till the 
open ground without was a sea of grenadier 
caps and shining bayonet-points. 

A grim struggle between French and 
British now began within those narrow 
walls. I saw the captain’s dark and dripping 
sword rise and fall unweariedly; musket 
butts were swung up and fell with dull, 
sickening thuds ; the French cheered shrillv, 
and the British replied with deep-chested 
roars like lions at bay in their den. 


grenadiers before them and cleared the arch- 
way to its mouth. 

* Back,” shouted Captain Brooke. 
no man go into the open." 


Then, 
with no shots fired, but by sheer bludgeon 
work and cold steel, the latter drove the 


„% Let 


It was a needed order, for there a hundred 
charged muskets awaited them. A fresh 
body of French hurled themselves on the 
compact knot of scarlet, and the combat 
began anew. Man wedged to man, the 
British infantry held their ground, as if they 
had been deep-rooted to the soil like their 
native oaks. And like the oak they blenched 
not an inch before the storm. I searched 
the furious crowd for my friends with an 
eaver eye. I saw the captain, active and 
cool. Roger Buck on one side, Tom Finch 
on the other; but of Phadrig there was no 
sizn, and he had been one of the first men to 
leap into the archway. 

Now some French behind the fighting 
line climbed on their comrades’ shoulders. 
Next, muskets were handed up to them, and 
they began to fire over the heads of their 
friends into the clump of defenders, re- 
duced to less than & score of men fit for 
service. 

Again the unconquerable British made a 
furious charge, and swept their foes before 
them. The men who had been hoisted up 
to the posta of vantage toppled over as their 
supports were driven from under them; and 
the danger was removed forthe instant. Fresh 
champions leaped forth fromthe French ranks 
enger to measure themselves against the in- 
exhaustible light infantry, and again they 
were met breast to breast with a hoarse, gasp- 
ing cheer. The British clung to the archway, 
as the bull-dog, fit emblem of the unvielding 
courage of their race, elings to his grip. To 
Jose that were to lose all. Driven from its 
Shelter, the French could surround them ten 
to one, and all would be over at a single 
volley. 

I had now entered the opening and dodged 
about the rear of the fight. My pockets 
were filled with cartridges, and I hastened 
to load empty muskets fallen from the hands 
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of stricken defenders and pass them to the 
second line. A man reeled towards me with 
a dreadful wound in the throat, leaving a 
vacant place near the wall. His piece hung 
tottering in his hands as he staggered back. 
I seized it and flew to fill his room. 

I had no skill in handling a bayonet, but 
the captain, his voice thin and broken, 
called out at that instant for another effort, 
and I pushed forward with them, tucking 
the butt under my armpit and keeping my 
point level with the others. A tall French 
grenadier directly before me swung up his 
musket and darted the bright bayonet like a 
spear full at my throat. 1 ducked promptly 
and the point went over my shoulder, and I 
received the Frenchman, as the impetus of 
his aim carried him forward, full upon my 
own weapon. Down he went, and a friend 
behind caught him by the heels and dragged 
him out of the press, and 1 thrust into the 
meélée with all my strength. 

Never was I in such a confused hurly- 
burly in all my life. The French in the 
rear, of a sudden, put their shoulders down 
and began to push on us like a crowd 
struggling to pass a narrow gate. In an 
instant there was neither striking nor 
thrusting distance left. We drove our heels 
into the ground and held on as the front row 
of the grenadiers was driven into our arms. 
This sudden swerve of the fighting crowd 
flung a stout, black-eyed fellow cheek-by- 
jowl against me, and, baring his teeth 
savagely, he dropped his musket and 
promptly took me by the throat. 

I could do nothing, for my arms were 
down und pinned at my sides, since 
experience had not yet taught me that in a 
close scrimmage hands must be up at any 
cost. Butthe veterans about me were not 
to be caught napping, and, at that instant, 
a big fist came whizzing over my shoulder 

(To be continued.) 
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and took the Frenchman between the eyes 
with a thud like the stroke of a mallet. He 
reeled and threw up his hands as if fearing 
another sledge-hammer blow, and, to my grent 
relief, my gullet was my own again. Thank- 
ful and gasping, 1 turned my head to sce 
Sergeant Finch at my side, hatless, smoke- 
stained, the sweat washing grimy channels 
down his cheeks, but his eye as merry and 
bright as ever. The Frenchman's grip had 
left me no words to thank him, but I gave 
him a grateful nod, and, at that moment, 
the captain sang out again, and the British 
flung themselves desperately in the return 
struggle against their foes. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the stunning, 
grinding fury, & great hubbub arose beyond 
the archway. "The grenadiers without were 
shouting and shouting, tiring und firing; but 
not at us. Then the press of our foes gave 
& little, and there was room to handle our 
pieces once more, and we laid them before us 
and drove the French back like leaves before 
the wind, for half of them were looking 
uneasily over their shoulders to discover the 
cause of their comrades' excitement and 
rattling fire. 

And now, blessed sound, there came a 
swift bickering of musketry from the head 
of the pass, and, high above all, the shrill 
ecream of bagpipes. There was hardly & 
cheer left in those parched, powder-choked 
British throats, but what they had they gave 
with & will, and the mass of French 
infantry suddenly melted from before our 
eyes. 

8 Keep in the shelter," cried the captain, 
as two or three sprang forward. “ Give our 
lads free space to clear the field." And the 
wearied defenders leaned upon their muskets, 
and drew a long breath, and blinked at one 
another their joyful, bloodshot eyes. Such is 
war! 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of * A Bold Climber," “ Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. ete. 


B Ves Harry, any more miracles?” 

laughed Sir Francis, as his friend 
came back to their tent next morning from 
an early walk round the camp. Pon my 
word, if you go on at this rate, they'll be 
making you chief of the tribe in the old 
hhan's stead.” 

“I have thought of that," said the Earl, as 
coolly as ever; „but I must first find out if 
the monarchy is hereditary or elective, for 
(as you will do well to remember) we must 
not, whatever we do, go against these fellows’ 
traditional customs, to which they cling in a 
way that we go-ahead Westerns have no idea 
of. At all events, we have found out some- 
thing more already; we know now that this 
temple exists, and that poor Searchley really 
saw it, though, of course, we must see it 
ourselves to make our work complete.“ 

“Well, mind your eye, old man, for that 
priestly gentleman who bosses the Un- 
quenchable Temple, or whatever they call it, 
in none too fond of you for putting his 
ecclesiastical nose out of joint last night, if his 
looks tell the truth—which, by the bye, they 
probably don't.“ 

e I beg your pardon ; they say he is a rogue, 
and nothing can be truer than that. Well, 
h^ s muzzled for the present, though I dare- 
-ay he'll try to bite later on." 

If that be all, Maister Harry, say the 
wo-ord, and I'se scotch ’un for ee,“ said Jack, 
as coolly as if he were only talking of killing 
à Iat. 


CHAPTER XVII. — FREEING THE SLAVES. 


„No, no, Jack—we are Christian English- 
men, not heathen savages; and besides (as 
I'll explain to you by-and-by), to injure him 
now would be the very worst thing we could 
do. To-day—as savages, like children, must 
always be having something fresh to amuse 
them—I have a new spectacle in store for 
our friends in goat-skin, and I want you all to 
help me with it.“ 

" What--are you going to get up some 
athletic sports? " asked Fred eagerly. 

“Well, I daresay I shall by-and-by—a 
Tartar hurdle-race or a Mongol putting of 
the stone' would be something worth looking 
at; but this is something different. I've 
just told the Khan that in honour of having 
reached his dominions, and been welcomed 
under the shadow of his tent, I am going to 
free my slaves (that's you, you know), and it 
will be a handy thing for us all; for as free 
men you can do what vou like, while as 
slaves you'd have to kcep hanging at my 
heels, and to be always on your best be- 
haviour. I had to take the news myself, 
though, for not & man of the tribe would 
come near me for love or money." 

“ Why not? are they all so much afraid of 

ou?” 

“ Rather! They have had such a fright, 
that now they all avoid me as if I were a 
piece of soap. Greatness bas its drawbacks, 
you see; but it can’t be helped. Well, now, 
let us have breakfast, and then I'll tell you 
all about how I am going to set you free, If 


the ceremony, as I've planned it, don't 
astonish the natives a bit, Im a Dutchman!“ 


Midday had come—the hour fixed for the 
ceremony—and an expectant crowd stood 
staring in wonder and awe at the high 
screens of felt set up all round the white 
men's tent. The Khan himself, whose child- 
ish curiosity seemed to be as strong as that 
of his meanest tribesman, had mounted his 
horse to have a better view; and Shaigan, the 
priest, had done the same. 

All at once the nearest screen fell with a 
crash (at which the foremost Birlas leaped 
back with such a start as showed how 
utterly their nerves were unstrung) and re- 
vealed the Earl standing erect, with folded 
arms, while at his feet lay his four “ slaves,” 
motionless and seemingly lifeless. 

At the first glance, opinions were divided 
in the crowd as to the meaning of this 
tableau vivant. Some of the Tartars were 
disposed to think that the mighty stranger 
had * freed " his slaves by killing them all, 
which would have been quite according to 
Mongol ideas ; and others concluded that he 
meant to show his magic power by raising 
them from the dead as he himself had risen, 
and that he had begun by putting them to 
death, as the first step to that end. 

The peer remained silent for a few 
moments, as if to let the tableau that he had 
prepared sink into the minds of the critics 
in goat skin; and then, waving his hands 
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solemnly to and fio, and moving his head 
slowly from side to side, he began to chant 
the following “ incantation ” : 


“I had a dream de oder night, when ebbery ting was 
still, 
I dreamt I saw my ole Susannab comin’ down de 
hill; i 
A bit o' cake was in her hand, a tear was in her 
cye— 
And den says I to her, * Hollo, Susannah, don't ye 
cry! 
Oh, Susannah! don't ye cry for me, 
Ise gwine to Alabama, wid my banjo on my 
knce !" 


As this novel incantation proceeded, the 
prostrate bodies began to show signs of life, 
being literally shaken with stitled laughter. 
But the Tartars (who could not see their 
faces) took this to be all a part of the show, 
and were more deeply impressed than ever. 

Meanwhile the Earl went on, as gravely as 
if he were reciting a solemn hymn: 


* It rained all night de oder day, de wedder was so 
dry ; 
De sun so hot, I froze to death—Susannih, don't ye 
cry! 
Oh, Susannah, &c." 


But here—seeing that the self-command of 
his comrades was fast giving way before the 
monstrous absurdity of the song, the perfect 


coolness of the singer, and the awe- 
stricken looks of the listening savages 


—he broke off. and touched the prostrate 
four with his right hand, one by one. In- 
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stantly each in turn sprang to his fect as 

if at an electric shock; and then, joining 

hands, they danced round and round 

Wanderton, singing at the top of their 

voices: 

“Were we go round the mulberry tree, the mulberry 
tree, the mulberry tree, 

Here we go round the mulberry tree. on a cold and 

frosty morning.” 


This part of the ceremony seemed very 
much to the taste of the Mongols, some 
muttering approving exclamations, while 
others grinned like hyenas. But, just then, 
the Earl drew himself up to his full height, 
folded his arms majestically, and sang, in a 
voice ns sepulchiral as if it came up from the 
bottoin of a coal-pit: 


* Who killed Cock Robin?" 
Sir Francis at once chanted in reply : 


, said the Sparrow—‘ with my bow and arrow, 
1 killed Cock Rubin." 


And then all five broke out full-mouthed 
with the chorus: 


** All the birds of the air were a-sighin’ and sobbin’, 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin." 


THE EARL 
“Who saw him die?” 
Dick. 
**I,' said the Fly —* with my little eye, 
l saw him die.’ " 


CHORUS, 
“All the birds of the air," ete. 


THe CARL. 
“Who'll dig his grave?“ 


Ren, 
6% J, said the Owl, ‘with my spade and showl, 
I'll dig his grave.“ 


CHORUS., 
* All the birds of the uir," etc. 


THE kAnt. 
“Who'll be the parson ? " 


But Jack Beechcroft (whose turn it was to 
reply) had forgotten the verse about * the 
Rook with his little book,” and filled up the 
gap on the spur of the moment, from his own 
invention : 


„I said the Priest, because I'm a beast, 
I'll be t! e parson.' " 


This was quite too much for the boys: 
and Wanderton, seeing that in a moment 
more they would spoil all by bursting out 
laughing, led off the chorus once more, and 
then marched away his men behind the 
screens, hastily setting up again the one that 
had been thrown down. The Tartar audience 
dispersed, profoundly impressed; and our 
herves, the moment they were safe in their 
tent, flung themselves on the ground, and 
laughed till they could laugh no more.* 

( To be continued.) 


> T once regaled the savages of the Polar Ocean with 
a similar performance, which seemed to amaze them 
uot a little —D. K. 
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THE RAT; OR, GOODENOUGH'S 


WEEK later, Eden and Smith were dis- 

cussing the Rat and his ways. They 

were not the only boys who found him an 
interesting subject of conversation. 

“I wish I were in his shoes,“ said Smith 
enviously. “He does what he likes, and 
gets Goodenough to help him; whilst 
Boldero never does anything for me except 
box my ears if I don't do what he tells 
me.“ 

„The Rat is a clever chap and no mistake," 
said Eden. He doesn't want a ‘ment’ 
much, and if things were turned round and 
Goody was his ‘prot,’ there'd be a deal 
more sense in the arrangement." 

* I wish I'd got Goody for my ‘ment,’ " 
sighed Smith. 

There could be no doubt that Repton 
had an exceptionally easy-going mentor, 
and the way in which the youngster took 
advantage of it argued considerable capacity. 
To begin with, he had managed to induce 
Goodenough to help him with his algebra, 
and when his “ment” showed signs of 
tiring of giving him assistance, he had offered 
to help his teacher over some difficulties in 
* Horace."  Goodenough was astounded; 
but the new boy showed that he was master 
of the particular Ode in question, and Good- 
enough found it very convenient to have his 
difficulties smoothed. 

Lven when Hepton confessed that he had 
a crib, Goodenough had not strength of will 
to refuse entirely further help, though he 
never asked for it, and only accepted it when 
in real straits. 

Boldero had no patience with anyone who 
spoiled his * prot," and took occasion to 
remonstrate with Goodenough. 

* Look here, old man; that young shaver 
is playing games with you. There’ll be 
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CHAPTER II. 


trouble with all the young nuisances in the 
school if you go playing the mother in 
this fashion. He'll be asking you to put 
him to bed soon." 

„Oh, that's all right," replied Goodenough. 
* After the first fortnight or so I shall let 
him shift for himself.” 

„He's doing it now, it seems to me,“ said 
Doldero. * However, it's your business." 

Goodenough saw clearly enough that he 
was not acting wisely, and watched for a 
chance to prove his authority. It came in 
a few days. Happening to be in the court- 
yard one afternoon, he saw Hepton come in 
with some other boys, who had evidently 
been down in the town. 

„Hello. Repton, where have you been?“ 
he demanded. 

“Down town," was the unabashed reply. 

„Don't you know that no lower- form boy 
is allowed out of bounds without special 
leave?“ 

“ Aren't we?” asked Repton innocently. 
* don't remember you telling me about it. 
Did you? " 

* [f I didn't, you could have found it out 
for yourself," was the retort. 

„I'm sorry," was the mild reply. “I didn't 
know there was any harm, and I heard you 
suy yesterday you were hard up for envelopes, 
so I thought I'd go down and get you a 
packet.“ 

He held out his parcel, and Goodenough 
did not see how he could refuse to take it; it 
was uncommonly thoughtful of the Rat. 

“ How much ? ” he asked, as he pocketed 
the envelopes. 

“I meant it as a present, if you don't mind 
taking it," replied Repton. ‘You're always 
doing things for me, you know." 

“ Oh, that’s rot,” said Goodenough, feeling, 


, 


, 


“ PROT.” 


in a vague way, that he had been done. Of 
course it's very civil of you, and all that ; but 
don't do it aguin—do you hear?” 

* Very well, Goodenough," was the reply 
of the Hat, who walked off to his desk with 
considerable satisfaction. He had taken a 
rise out of his mentor, and had also laid in a 
Stock of cignrettes and other contraband 
articles, which he proceeded to secrete. 

As the term progressed, Goodenough found 
to his disgust that, so far from being able to 
shake off his “ prot,” the latter had attached 
himself to him more. closely than ever. No 
doubt it was partly the elder boy's fault; he 
was thoughtless and too good-natured, and 
the more artful youngster took advantage of 
it. Goodenough had another worry on hand 
at the same time. He was never well supplied 
with pocket-money, and he was notoriously 
careless with what he had; the consequence 
was that he was hard up. A tradesman in 
the town was pressing him for a trifle of 
fifteen and sixpence, and he was afraid he 
should have to write home and ask for 
assistance. How the Rat got to know of his 
predicament he never learnt; but there was 
no doubt he did know of it, and in the most 
delicate way possible hinted that he had had 
a sovereign sent him by an aunt, that he 
didn't want it, and wished he knew where he 
could pat it safely. 

"I s'pose you wouldn't take care of it for 
me?” he asked. “I sha’n’t want it again 
till I go home, as I’ve got more than I want 
already ; or you could give it me back next 
term if you like.” 

The temptation was too strong for hi: 
impulsive, unwise mentor. The offer was 
accepted, aud the importunate tradesman 
paid. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE STORY 


« Wre way shall we go, Harry?“ 

The speaker, Will Johnson, tried the 
tyres of his machine whilst awaiting the 
response of his school chum, Harry Walker. 
They were standing at the school gates, 
apparently prepared for a longish ride. 

* Suppose we make for Dewnest, 
and come back round by Two-Mile 
Lane,“ said Walker. 

“ That will make a twenty-mile 
spin. Allright. Ready?" ve 

“Ay, ay, sir" Walker an- 
swered, giving a final hitch to his 
waist-band and leaping easily into 
the saddle. 

Away the boys went along the 
lovely country roads. The “ jig- 
gers,” as they nicknamed their 
bicycles, seemed to enjoy the ex- 
hilaration of the pace almost as 
much as the riders did themselves. 
It was June, and very warm. 
Eight or nine miles out the country 
changed somewhat in character; 
the lads left the main road, and 
there was a long pull up a hill 
which even expert cyclists admit 
"takes it out of you." Experts 
neither Johnson nor Walker could 
claim tobe. They rode but seldom, 
except perhaps for an occasional 
spin round about the school, or 
into the village, a mile off. 

Hence they began to feel the 
effects of the hill after a while, and, 
though neither was distressed, both 
were conscious that the work was 
hard. Walker had a tendency to 
stoutness, and the  perspiration 
began to pour from him. 

“I say, old man," Johnson re- 
marked, * couldn't you ride in 
front a bit? You'd make an ex- 
cellent watering-cart, and would 


lay the dust." 2 


“I’m afraid I should make the 
road too moist, and you'd skid,” 
retorted Walker, taking out a hand- 
kerchief and mopping his face. 

“Wed better pull up at the 
Stag at Dewnest and have a lemon 
squash, I think," said Johnson. 

I've an idea that's not at alla 
bad suggestion," Walker responded, 
with the air of a philosopher. 

As they presently rode tip to the 
hotel entrance a tradesman's cart 
and pony, driven by one of two 
boys, pulled up also. There was 
no danger of a collision between 
the pony and the cyclists, but as 
the latter jumped from their 
machines the animal—evidently a 
timid beast—started and swung 
round. The lad who held the reins 
was exceedingly annoyed. and as he 
alighted from the cart he turned 
to Johnson and said : 

Monkeys ought not to be al- 
lowed to go about on gridirons.”’ 

Lou cad, whom are you calling 
monkeys? If you are not careful, 
i'll teach you to be civil." 

Indeed. and I wonder where 
you learnt manners. You've got to 
i now before you can teach —see ? ” 

As the fellow turned on his heel, 
Johnson clenched his fist and felt 
ike thumping him. But he thought 
etter of it, and proceeded with 
Walker to secure their harmless 
necessary squashes, 
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FOR THEIR LIVES! 
OF A. CYCLE 
By EDWARD SALMON. 


“ A pretty specimen of the native, he is,” 
said Johnson. 

“ Yes, and I’m afraid he’s of rather a 
malicious turn of mind. I did not like the 
look on his face as he spoke. I believe 
he wouldn't be very particular what means 


ADVENTURE. 


he adopted to get even with you. He didn't 
like being called a cad." 

Nor Ia monkey: if he'd said one monkey 
on a gridiron I shouldn't perhaps have 
minded so much, because I should have 
known that he couldn't mean me!” 

[ut Be 
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* Be careful, my boy, or I shall join forces 
with him, and we'll see what Massa Johnson 
will do then, poor thing. Come on, you 
misnamed gaboon on a gridiron. We must 
be getting back." 

The lads now made for Two-Mile Lane, a 
lane as lovely as it was long. It was literally 
without a turning, though it had many a 
curve. It connected two main roads, and 
was a particularly awkward place for two 
vehicles to meet in. Only at certain spots 
where gates led into fields could they hope 
to pass. It wasdangerous to cyclists because 
it was a steady run down from the side by 
which Johnson and Walker entered it, and 
the temptation invariably was to ‘ coast.“ 
If one met anything a spill was certain and 
the consequences—uncertain. 

For some distance before they reached 
Two-Mile Lane, the boys were conscious 
that a cart was overtaking them. As they 
turned into the lane, the vehicle turned too, 
and as it came closer Johnson glanced round 
to see who was following. To his astonish- 
ment he recognised his enemy of the Stag. 
From the manner in which the pony was 
being urged forward it was clear that the 
driver was anxious to come up with the 
cyclists. — Johnson's first instinct was to 
say, Let us show them a clean pair of 
heels ! " but second thoughts suggested that 
such a proceeding would invite derision. 

„What's their sweet purpose now, I 
wonder ? " asked Walker. 

* Only to annoy us; but I think we can 
annoy them if they are in a hurry, which I 
don't suppose they are. We needn't let them 
pass unless they are very civil. They can't 
get by in this narrow lane." 

“ Suppose they ride us down? What then? 
It seems to me the fun will be all on one side.“ 
and Walker did not appear to be over- 
whelmingly happy at the prospect. 

„They had better not try it," said Johnson 
with decision, * They may find they have 
made a mistake." 

It was not long before they realised that 
Walker’s anticipation was correct. The pony 
came on gamely, until the cyclists could 
almost feel his breath. Closer and closer 
he was driven, and Walker involuntarily 
increased his pace a little, but Johnson 
refused to be scared. 

“ Get out of the way there, shouted the 
boy who was driving, while his friend 
chuckled audibly. 

He knew that, without stopping, the cyclists 
could not clear the road sufficiently to let the 
cart pass, and they obviously could not stop 
whilst they were being pursued. 

The pony was urged still nearer, until the 
situation became positively unpleasant and 
even dangerous. 

* Keep the beast away," shouted Johnson, 
and the response was a laugh which plainly 
seemed to say, We've got them now." 

Have you anything to teach? shouted 
the driver maliciously. 

" Yes, I have," was Johnson's prompt 
reply. That! " and as he spoke he 
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pulled à red handkerchief from his pocket 
and whisked it full in the face cf the pony. 
The effect was electric. ‘The animal reared 
and plunged to one side; the cart-wheel 
went into the ditch and the driver and 
his friend found themselves precipitated 
ignominiously either into the hedge, which 
wes low hereabouts, or into the field on 
the other side, the cyclists did not know 
which. 

“That did it," said Johnson excitedly. 
“I thought I had a little lesson for him. 
Let us get off and see what has happened." 

They slowed up and dismounted. A glance 
back showed the two lads picking themselves 
up, and the pony plunging violently in its 
efforts to free tlie cart from the ditch. In 
another instant it succeeded, and Johnson 
and Walker renlised to their horror that, 
uncontrolled, it was now coming down that 
narrow lane at what seemed like a break-neck 
speed towards them. 

Never probably in the history of cycling 
did two boys mount with more unpremeditated 
agility than Johnson and Walker mounted 
then. 

„It's for our lives," cried Johnson. The 
beast will be upon us unless we can gain the 
main road. Put your back into it, old chap, 
or we're done for." 

The pony, finding itself unrestrained, 
dashed blindly forward. For a short 
distance the boys held their own, but, down- 
hill though the road was, they could not 
hope for long to keep up the mad pace at 
which they propelled the machines. Of tbe 
two, Johnson was rather the better rider, and 
he could have gone ahead the faster, but he 
Stuck by his chum with manful loyalty, 
exhorting and encouraging. 

That the pony was beginning to gain upon 
them there could be no doubt. Was there 
nothing to be done to turn him aside? 
Johnson knew that he would risk instant 
death by attempting to repeut the handker- 
chief experiment. To check a driven animal 
going at a moderate pace was one thing: to 
stay the headlong carcer of a runaway, and a 
mettlesome runaway to boot, was another. 
If the animal had consciously attempted to 
run them down he could not have chased 
them more relentlessly. The pace never 
slackened, or seemed never to slacken, for a 
second, and every moment they felt that the 
gap between them lessened. 

To say that they rode would be to mis- 
describe the movement: they literally flew. 
They had, froin the point at which the race 
began, probably not more than a mile and a- 
half to go before they reached the main 
road; it seemed to them an eternity ere it 
came in sight. And still the mad contest 
went on! 

How would it end? Would the boys crash 
into something passing when they reached 
the main road, or would they find it 
impossible to turn at all at the rate they 
were moving? Speculation as to what 
would happen at that point was stopped for 
Johnson by a new and unexpected trouble. 


He felt a skidding sensation in his back 
wheel, and knew what that meant. He had 
punctured! His tyre was going down, and 
with every revolution of the wheel the work 
became harder and harder. In despair. he 
looked for a favourable place in the hedge 
into which he might go full tilt. He must 
sacrifice his bicycle in the hope of saving 
himself. Ere he could make up his mind. 
there was a crash behind and a sudden 
cessation of the chase. The horse had failed 
to negotiate a curve, had caught the Wheel 
of the cart on a tree-stump in the bank, and 
had thrown himself heavily. 

“Saved!” cried Johnson breathlessly, 
leaping from the saddle. The pony was 
down and made no effort to rise. Had he 
broken & leg ? 

Johnson ran back, panting, and found the 
pony lying like one knocked out for a 
moment. As he approached, the animal 
struggled to its feet. Without hesitation 
the boy seized the bridle. There was little 
immediate inclination on the pony's part to 
resent the interference. A sixteen-miles-an- 
hour gallop over a mile and a-quarter course 
was encugh to blow the best-winded of 
beasts. 

"What shall we do with him?” asked 
Johnson as Walker slowly made his way back 
to him. 

"Is he all right, and is the cart un- 
injured?” —. 

* Seems so.” 

" Then I think you had better put vour 
machine on board and drive to the school? 

* But what about those two chaps who were 
thrown into that field?“ 

“ Injured, perhaps; shall we go back and 
see? 

The point was set at rest almost as they 
spoke by the appearance of two figures on the 
hill more than half a mile away, running for 
all they were worth. 

" Here they come; they are all right. 
We'll just hand the pony and cart back to 
them, and congratulate them that nothing 
worse has happened. If they are going near 
the school they must take me and. the 
machine: if not, Ill soon mend the 
puncture." 

Two very chastened youngsters in due 
time arrived. They instantly showed their 
joy st finding the cart and pony safe, and 
were apparently not altogether sorry that 
neither Johnson nor Walker was hurt. 

' You must have ridden, and no mistake," 
said one, and I'm jolly glad to find no 
bones have been broken." 

They readily agreed to drive Johnson and 
his crippled machine to the school, and only 
asked that nothing might be said about the 
affair. The cart belonged to a tradesman in 
Dewnest, and the boy in charge was afraid 
of the “sack.” As no damage had been 
done, he thought it unnecessary to report 
the matter, and to that view Johnson sub— 
scribed, though he could not help pointin: 
out that he hoped the narrow escape they 
had all had would be a lesson to him. 
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He: Bay is, to many English people, 

as much a terra incognita to-day as 
it was when Henry Hudson first penetrated 
into its icy regions, and, being turned adrift 
by his mutinous crew, left his bones, together 
with those of his son, either in the cold, dark 
waters, or bleaching somewhere on the 
barren shores. 


ADVENTURES IN HUDSON' S BAY. 


By ARCHIBALD LOFTHOUSE. 


For nearly twenty years it has been my 
lot to work as a missionary amongst the 
Indians and Eskimos around that vast inland 
sea, and in that work to meet with some 
rather startling adventures, one of which I 
will now record for the benefit of B.O.P.” 
readers. 

Cupe Churchill on the western shores of 


Hudson's Bay, just forty miles south of me 
old mission-station, is a noted place for pola: 
bears, and one can readily see much more ot 
their life and habits than can be seen at the 
“ Zoo," for there they are in their native 
haunts, free from all restraints, with no iron 
bars to shut them in. 


A few years ago, when coasting round this 


cape in a small boat, we saw no less than 
twelve large polar bears at one time; some were 
sauntering along the shores, others were in 
the sea, fishing, and it was a sight to watch 
them at play and at work. Sailing in 
amongst those in the water we easily shot 
three of them; but one, badly wounded, got 
away and made for shore. 

The skins of the other two our Indians 
took with them on to York Factory, there to 
barter for tea, sugar, and other things. 

My first encounter with a polar bear was 
in this same region, and was most startling, 
and also might have been much more so, but 
Mr. Bear was, for once, caught napping. 

I was going on from York Factory to visit 
the mission-station at Churchill, about two 
hundred miles north of the former station; 
there are in this country no ronds or tracks 
of any kind, and we had to make our way 
along the sea-shore or wading swamps knee- 
deep in water for hours together. Each 
man carried his gun (on which we depended 
almost entirely for food), also his blanket, 
and a few pounds of biscuits. 

There is no house or even tent between 
the two places, so, when night came on, we 
gathered together what driftwood we could 
for a fire, rolled ourselves in our blankets 
and lay down on the sea-beach to sleep. 
There are no trees of any kind within five 
or six miles of the shore. When the nights 
were fine this was not so bad, though often 
very cold, for even in July we had frost every 
night. When rain fell, as it did frequently, 
we were very uncomfortable and often awoke 
in the morning with everything quite wet 
through. 

We had made about half the distance 
between York Factory and Churchill when, 
one fine afternoon, we were walking along on 
a low sandy ridge, about half a mile from the 
rea, and I was trying to carry on a conversa- 
tion with my Indian boy (I had only been in 
the country a year), as much for the purpose 
of hearing him talk as anything, so that I 
might pick up the language, when all at once 
he stopped, and, in an awed whisper, said, 
"Took!look! A bear!" 

I was certainly somewhat startled, both by 
his manner and his words, and eagerly 
looked around, but could see nothing. I 
then asked him in a whisper “ Where? " when 
he pointed to a large tuft of sedge-grass not 
twenty yards away. Looking closely, I then 
saw just the back of a large polar bear almost 
hid from view in the high grass, and evi- 
dently fast asleep. 

I immediately raised my gun and wanted 
to shoot, but the boy advised No!" The 
day before we had shot a deer and had as 
much meat as we could carry, being fully 
sixty miles away from any trading post. It 
was impossible to carry the skin even if we 
did shoot the animal; and although very 
valuable we had to !eave it to keep Mr. Bear 
warm another winter. 

Going a little on one side and leaving him 
&n open track for the sea, we therefore fired 
a shot right over him. To see the way that 
bear jumped up and made tracks for open 
water was a sight not easily forgotten. He 
certainly thought he was shot, and never so 
much as looked round to see where the shot 
came from, and in five minutes he was 
swimming far out to sea. 

Polar bears are large ungainly-looking 
creatures, but, with their long ambling gait, 
it is wonderful how quickly they get over 
the ground. The polar, like other bears, 
will usually get out of the way of man 
if he can; but if wounded or put into a 
corner he is & very nasty customer to deal 
with. 

One of our Indians was once out on Cape 
Churchill, hunting, when he came upon the 
fresh track of & polar bear. For some time 
he followed it, and at last came upon the 
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bear quictly walking along. Being mestly 
open country, it was not easy for the Indian 
to get within range, but, slowly dragging 
himself along the ground, he got as near as 
possible and tired, and only slightly wounded 
the bear. Before the man could again load 
his gun (he had only an ordinary shot-gun, 
very few of the Indians having rifles), the 
bear turned and saw him, and with a bound 
Was upon him, and with one blow of his paw 
stretched him upon the ground, his gun 
flying to some distance. The Indian was 
not hurt to any great extent, and, knowing 
the peculiar habits of the polar bear, he lay 
quite still. The bear rolled him over with 
his paw and sniffed at him, then turned 
away and left him. As soon as the bear had 
gone a little distance the Indian began to 
crawl towards his gun, but, looking round, 
the bear saw him moving and again made 
for him and laid him low, tearing his right 
arm very badly with his sharp claws. Then 
again he left him, and the Indian did not 
make another attempt to move until the 
bear was out of sight. This Indian came 
in to our mission-station and told us his 
adventure, and I dressed his arm, which was 
badly scarred by the creature's claws. 

A few years ago I was going on from 
Churchill to York Factory with my team of 
dogs, the ground being all covered with snow. 
One day our way lay across a large plain of 
about twenty miles, with not n tree or any- 
thing in sight. About halfway across we 
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caught sight of a female polar hear with her 
two cubs, making their way down to the sea- 
coast. As soon as our dogs got scent, 
they made after them at breakneck speed, the 
sledge going bumping along over the rough 
snow, and wè had great difficulty in keeping 
it right-side up running as hard as we could 
on our snow-shoes by its side. 

The cubs could not go very fast, but kept 
on some six or seven miles before we got 
very near them ; then we had a most interest- 
ing experience of bear love. The mother 
beur would go on (she could easily have got 
away from us) to encourage them, the cubs 
gradually falling behind, then she would 
stop and whine until they came up, then on 
again. At last we drove them into the 
woods where the snow was soft and deep, 
&nd the poor cubs could not get on at all, 
they simply lay on the snow and refused to 
move, though the 1010 was calling all the 
time. Seeing they could go no farther, she 
calmly walked back, and, getting her two 
young ones under her, she stood facing us, 
but & couple of bullets brought her down 
almost on top of her young ones. 

It really seemed cruel to kiil her and the 
cubs, but we needed the food, as we had 
very little left, and we were sixty miles away 
from York Factory and there was no shop or 
house of any kind where we could get food. 
The Indians also were very glad to get the 
skins, as in this way they make a living in this 
wild, desolate country. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION, 


By A LONDON LIBRARIAN, 


N the first place, what is a librarian? The man 

who holds this position to-day must be altogether 

different from che class of individual that served fifty 
or even twenty years furo, 

Then it was thought that any broken-down old clerk, 
echoolmaster, or journalist, so long as he had n liking 
for books and reading, was just the man. Now he must 
be a man of undoubted business capacity, preferably a 
university man, and necessarily a inan trained from 
youth in one or another public library. 

The responsible authorities are beginning to recog- 
nise that the custodian of their books must be just 
as mneh a trained inan as he who has charge of 
their electric-lighting plant, and if they had only dis- 
covered this earlier, it would be much better for the 
general public than it is. 

The time is coming, however, when general and 
special examinations will have to be passed before any 
one in Whatever capacity will be able to gain employ- 
ment ina public library. 

It is from you boys now at school that the ideal 
librarian of the future has to come, so that a few 
particulars as to what the work is and what is expected 
will not come niniss here. 

To make a good librarian one must have a ground- 
ing in general knowledlge—mathemuatics, geography, 
science, history, literature, ete. Of course, to à very 
large extent a youth enters a library primed with 
a good deal of this learning, and he picks up twice as 
much again during his first year’s actual work in it. 

It may not strike the juvenile mind at first, why 
& person must be well up in, say, geography, to be 
a thorough librarian, Now, in every library will be 
found a large proportion of books on travel. If the 
librarian is unacquainted with geography, he will 
be totally unable to classify the new books ns they 
come in, or arrange them with the other works alread: 
in the library on the same country, province, or 
state. 

Again, supposing a borrower asked for some informa- 
tion concerning a particular town: there may be no 
book on the town itselt, but if the librarian can 
immediately “ place” the county, locality, or country 
it is situated in, he may have a book on that locality 
which will give all the inquirer wishes to know, 

It is the sume with all other subiects, He must be 
perfectly familiar with the relationships between the 
different branches of science ; history he must have at 
his tinger-tips ; politics, economica, and sociology he 
must be well acquainted with: and he should almost be 
able to recite from heart the whole history of English 
literature at least. This is not mentioning à passing 
knowledge of theology us well as the finearts, Foreign 
languages are almost indispensable; and in all these 
have not been named the subjects which must be 
mastered before proficiency is possible. These are 
cataloguing, elassitieation, and bibliography. 

In some of our public libraries pupils are taken who 


give their services for a certain period, in return for 
which they receive instruction in the art of library 
Management, 

Each must commence at the bottom of the ladder on 
such simple tasks as pasting labels into books and 
cutting open new volumes. From this he would 
graduate into counter work i.. giving out and taking 
in books—and, as he got older and more experienced, he 
wonld be shown how to catalogue and arrange fresh 
additions to the library. Later, new duties would 
come in the shape of ordering new books, compiling 
reports, and giving assistance in the clerical work of 
the library. 

In all libraries there are the different grades— 
librarian, sub-librarian, senior assistants, and junior 
assistants, Their salaries vary according to the size 
of the staff. On an average juniors receive 20/7. to 
607. per annum, seniors 697, to 80/,, sub-libruriaus Sud, to 
1507,, librarians 1007, to S00/, 

The hours of work vary a good deal and are rarely 
regular. One day the assistant goea on early in the 
morning and leaves off in the early afternoon, next day 
will probably be quite the reverse. As n general rule 
about titty hours per week fa what the assistant has to 
work. Evenings off are somewhat rare, so also are 
Saturday afternoons, as it wilt be seen that most of the 
ordinary business of issuing und receiving books is 
done when the borrowers have finished their own 
business for the day, so that in consequence public 
libraries are busy principally when other places. are 
closed, 

Connected with the profession nre three associa- 
tions- Library Association," “ Library Assistante’ 
Association,” and the “Society of Publie Librarians.” 
The first and second each publish a journal which 
contains much valuable mutter interesting to librarians, 
The » Library Association" also hold examinations 
and award certificates to successful candidates, These 
certificates are not absolutely necessary before one can 
secure an appointment, nor does the p:ssession of one 
signify that a public-librury committee would appoint 
the holder in preference to an uncertificated man. 
The associations hold monthly meetings at which 
technical papers are read and discussed, aud they 
alao organise periodical social gatherings. An assistant 
eannot do better than join the Assistants Associa- 
tion and, whenever possible, attend the meetings, in this 
Way learning a good deal, as well as becoming AC- 
quainted with other members of the protession with 
whom difficulties may be talked over and much done to 
smeath the often thorny path. 

But librnrian-lip is essentially a profession of the 
future, and boys entering now will, when they have 
Teached the topmost rung of their calling, have much 
better opportunities presented to them than will the 
young men of to-day ; aud toanvone desirons of taking 
up this profession as a life-work, it is hoped these 
few remark« may not prove without value, 
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THE LARGEST AND FASTEST ARMOURED CRUISER IN THE WORLD. 


() Monday, October 28, there was launch ed 

from the naval construction works of 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, at Barrow- 
in-Furness, the Aing Alfred, a ship which 
is, With her three consorts, the largest and 
fastest armoured cruiser in the world. 

In the Navy Estimates for 1898-99, four new 
first-class armoured cruisers were ordered ; 
three of these have now been launched, and 
the fourth will be launched early in this 
new year. ‘The Drake was launched, at 
Pembroke Dockyard on March 5, 1901; the 
Good Hope was launched from the ‘yard 
of the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company, at 

' 
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Govan, on the Clyde, on February 21, 1901; 
the King Alfred was launched on October 28 ; 
and the Leviathan is building at Clyde- 
bank. 

The King Alfred is 500 ft. long and 71 ft. 
in beam ; when in fighting trim she will dis- 
place 14,000 tons, her draught then being 
26 ít. Her speed of 23 knots is attained 
by two sets of triple-expansion engines, 
which collectively develop 30,000 indicated 
horse-power—the most powerful machinery 
ever put in à war ship. 

These drive twin-screw propellers at the 
rate of 120 revolutions per minute. Steam 
is generated, at a pressure of 300 lb. 
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per square inch, by 43 water-tube boilers, 
The vessel carries 2,500 tons of fuel in 
her bunkers, and will therefore be able 
to steam at a cruising speed of 14 knots 
for 12,500 sea miles—equal to a voyage 
from Portsmouth to Melbourne—without 
renewing her fuel supply. 

The gun power of the King Alfred is 
greater than that of any of her prede- 
cessors in the British Navy. She has 35 
guns, varying in energy from the 28-ton 
weapon, firing a 380 lb. shot with a power 
equal to sending 1 ton weight nearly 3j 
miles into the air. One of these guns is 
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mounted on the forecastle, firing ahead or 
on either side, and the other is on the poop, 
for astern or  broadside attack. It is 
expected that they will easily maintain a 
continuous fire of four shots per minute. 
The gun-mountings for the two big guns are 
of entirely new type and are arranged to be 
worked by hand as well as by hydraulic 
power. 

Each mounting is very effectively protected 
by a special steel shield having a weight 
of 50 tons. The whole revolving weight of 
the mounting with its gun is 120 tons, but 
this weight can be worked very easily by hand 
owing to the fact that it is absolutely 


balanced at its centre of gravity and provided 
with anti-frictional devices. 

nere are eight 6-in. guns on each broad- 
side, arranged in a series of two-storey 
casemates. These are 7-ton guns, firing 
100 1b. projectiles. 

The King Alfred, according to the 
Navy Estimates, will have cost when ready 
for sea 1,011,7591. Her complement oí 
officers and men will be 900. 

The engraving accompanying this article, 
reproduced through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, is commemorative 
of the foundation of the British navy, one 
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thousand years ago, = King Alfred, in whose 
honour the Lords of the Admiralty named the 
new cruiser which is here pictured. The 
sketch of the ancient ship is reproduced from 
Strutt’s “Compleat View of the Manners, 
Customs, Habits, Arms, etc. of the Inhabi- 
tants of England from the arrival of the 
Saxons till the reign of Henry vur," from 
which also the coin bearing King Alfred“ 
image and the bow and arrow are copied. 
The cannon in the right- hand corner is the 
new 7:5-inch naval gun of the Vickers com- 
pany, one of the most powerful weapons for 
its weight yet designed. 
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deep interest, as the Authorities of the Insti- 
tution have very reasonable objections to 
their show-rooms being rendered disorderly or 
untidy by the careless visitor! 
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TITLE of our fourth “Topic” may not, 
at first glance, commend itself to the enthu- 
siasm of our readers, perhaps on the erroneous 
impression of its heing somewhat dry and of 
an unpromising nature. 

In its pursuit, however, we are inelined to 
the belief that the unfolding of the subject 
will present a vast field of interest and a 
topic well worthy of untiring research. 

We have merely to commence our en- 
deavour by asserting that the first books 
known to mankind were not books at all, as 
we now know them, and we shall instantly 
arouse those sentiments of combative 
impulse so dear to the conscientious scholar. 

Perhaps most of us are aware that the 
earliest form of ** book " was a rock or stone, 
and that the gentlemen of the earliest ages, 
Who desired to put on record any little 
arrangement relating to the sale or manage- 
y "a of their back gardens, inscribed very 
i y all the facts and instructions regarding 
is cae an immense piece of rock. This 
"nd was usually of a size which would 
non an ordinary dining-hall or lecture- 
stud Incapable of containing it, as the 
the Pu may prove to himself by a visit to 
e 3 Museum, where he can spend 
direct 3 hours in an endeavour to 
SIUS e hieroglyphies inscribed on an 

Eis ous mass of black granite, taking care, 
in Per, Not to remove it, or knock it about, 
enthusiasm to master every detail of 


It will perhaps occur to the student that 


to this system of somewhat heavy “ book- 
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binding," especially when it is realised how 
great the amount of labour must have been 
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Gentlemen of the Earliest Ages. 


in throwing books about a room, in the 
ordinary manner adopted in some ill-con- 
ducted places of education at the present day. 
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The Heavy Book at the British Museum. 


It seems to us, at this later period of time, 


a certain amount of inconvenience attached rather difficult to imagine the Smith Minor 


of five or six thousand years ago inscribing 


Defence. 
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his hundred lines of "imposition" on an 
enormous block of granite, weighing possibly 
thousands of tons, and, on being scoffed at by 
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tion, he had to go to work with a chisel, and 
if he wa3 very industrious and applied him- 
self with assiduity to his task he might, 


An Imposition of a Hundred Lines. 


Jones Tertius, hurling the book at the head 
of the scoffer ! 

And, speaking of impositions, Smith Minor 
of nowadays may, from time to time, com: 
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with a little luck and fairly good health, 


complete the undertaking in the course of 
five-and-thirty years. 


Again,it is not easy to picture with any 
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A Prize- winner. 


plain of his imposition " of a hundred lines 
as altogether preposterous and out of all 
proportion to his trifling delinquency, but 


degree of satisfaction the terrible plight of a 
prize-winner of those days, as he approached 


the Head Master of his College on Speech 


Reading a Papyrus. 


what is it indeed as compared with that of 
the Smith Minor of whom we have made 
mention? When Smith Minor of six 
thousand years ago fairly faced his imposi- 


Day to receive his hard-earned honours, to 
find himself compelled to carry off under his 
arm some tons of “prize books." Very 
probably the poor genius became literally 


and actually crushed by the weight of his 
well merited rewards! : 

The lack of mobility,“ if we may so term 
it, attaching to the early form of “ books," 
and the ponderous size of an ordinary boy's 
bookshelf, perhaps suggested to succeeding 
generations the advisability of seeking some 
method less cumbersome. 

At all events, the ingenuity of man 
appears to have asserted itself, and the 
problem was subsequently solved by the 
introduction of palm-leaves, and the valuable 
compositions of Robinson Major of three or 
four thousand years ago (who is now perhaps 
& near neighbour of the heavy book in the 
British Museum in the form of a mummy) 
were set forth on books termed * papyri.” 
But poor old Robinson Major must indeed 
have discovered he was very little better off 
than Smith Minor, his senior by a few 
thousand years! For whereas Smith Minor 
found difficulty in propelling with any 
degree of accuracy of aim his granite blocks 
of books at the head of Jones Tertius, so 
indeed must the complaint of Robinson 
Major have been reasonable when it became 
evident his papyrus ” books were altogether 
too light and flimsy as a means of crushing 
Brown ! 

Vast improvements, however, are nappily 
wrought by the march of time, by civilisation 


Facile Princeps. 


and education, and the books" of the 
present day afford opportunities not dreamed 
of by the ancients; and a lexicon of the 
era of Edward vir of England in the 
capable hands of the Robinsons &nd Smiths 
can, as a punitive measure, execute 
marvellous wonders against the offending 
Browns and Joneses of the present day ! 

It will not, of course, be inferred from the 
foregoing  archrmological researches that 
books of all ages were intended solely as 
means of defence and offence. On the 
contrary, it is freely admitted on all hands 
that certain books have existed and are 
acknowledged to have been worthy of 
publication in the cause of education and 
amusement, amongst which there can be no 
doubt in the minds of our readers that the 
proud position of facile princeps is attained 
by the book now Ys m perusal— 
the ever-popular “ B. O. P.“ 

Be this as it may, it is not for uz, 
unworthy pupils as we are, to insist upon 
the truth or otherwise of an assumption so 
far removed from the atmosphere of reason- 
able dispute. 

We should now proceed to the analysis of 
the natural outcome of our topic— namely, 
“ bookworms '"— but we are reminded that the 
essence and guiding principle of & weil 
constructed literary discussion of any given 
subject is to adhere strictly to the point; 
and as it has been our endeavour hitherto to 
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abide by and not deviate from this very 
sound and excellent rule, we will not now be 
guilty of so great and unpardonable an 
error. 

* Bookworms” form an interesting Topic" 
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of their own, and we cannot act more dis- 
creetly than to leave its thorough, and we 
feel sure intelligent, investigation and dis- 
cussion to the capable intellects of our worthy 
and patient readers. 


A RECONCILIATION. 
By W. A. BucHANAN, 


Author of “ Old Sols Tomahawk," “ Capturing a Rebel,” etc. etc. 


incident from which Hacket Minor got 

the name by which he was generally 
‘known in the school was over so quickly 
that I doubt if anybody could say just what 
took place. 

He had been given a place in the football 
team at last, to his great delight, and in a 
burst of contidence told some of us in the 
dressing-room that he meant to make Biggles 
(Biggles was the captain) regret having over- 
looked him for so long. Almost any other 
boy making a remark of this sort would have 
been chaffed for being conceited; but we 
RT Hacket Minor better, and believed in 


From the very outset he played with a 
dash and confidence that called forth the 
wildest cheers from those outside the ropes. 
He seemed everywhere at once, and always 
at the right moment. 

But one player cannot do everything; and 
at the end of the first half we had to face 
the unpleasant fact that the other side, & 
rival school, had put on two goals to our nil. 

In the second half our fellows woke up. 
Presently there was & struggle in front of 
the enemy's goal. The goalkeeper, in his 
excitement, made a mis-kick, sending the 
ball directly in front of Hacket Minor, who 
instantly shot it into the net. 

When the cheering had subsided, one of 
the fellows looking on, who was not on 
very good terms with Hacket, declared he 
did not see much to cheer about. 

“ Of course," said he, I'm glad we got 
the goal, but there's no special credit due to 
Hacket, that I can see, when the ball was 
placed right on his toe.“ 

The speaker was promptly pulled down 
and laid out on the grass. 

* [f you say another word," said one of 
the fellows, we'll tie a handkerchief over 
your eyes, so that you won't be able to see 
the rest of the match.“ 

The excitement now became intense, and 
twice in the next few minutes our goglkeeper 
had to fist out. Some of the players showed. 
signs of fatigue, and something like a groan. 
went up from the spectators as they saw 
Biggles, of all fellows, slip and lose the ball 
when he seemed just about to score. 

The ball didn’t go far, though, for the 
next instant Hacket raced up, got possession 
of it, and with a beautiful long kick sent it 
under the bar, just out of the goalkeeper’s 
reach. 

Hacket Minor had always been popular. 
He was a hero now. Even Biggles went up 
and shook him by the hand—a thing none 
of us had ever seen him do before on a foot- 
ball ground. 


The effect of an equalising goal near the | 


close of & match is always remarkable. It 
inspires confidence in the side which has 
previously been behind, and imparts a 
desperate energy to their opponents, who 
feel that unless they can increase their pace, 
the victory, which had seemed all but won, 
will be snatched from them. At such a time, 
even the most steady-going players are apt 
to lose their nerve, and the most impossible 
chances are cheerfully accepted. In the wild 
desire to score, all thoughts of defence are 
banished ; the ball dances hither and thither 
like a mad thing, and the spectators, more 
excited even than the players, cheer and yell 
at everything. 

Things were in this state when, about three 
minutes from the call of time, we suddenly 
saw Hacket sailing gaily along, with the ball 
at his toe. Then something happened. I 
fancy it was the captain of the opposing side 
who got in the way. At any rate, there was a 
violent collision; and we saw four arms and 
as many legs in the air. Hacket seemed 
to light on his shoulder; but before the 
groan of despair with which this calamity was 
greeted had died out, he was on his feet 
again, and the shot with which he won the 
game for his side a second later might easily 
have beaten an International goalkeeper. 

"Did you see that?” yelled one of our 
fellows. 

„Why, when Hacket struck the ground he 
bounded to his feet again as though made of 
rubber." 

This, somehow, seemed exactly to express 
the opinion of everyone present; and from 
that day forward Hacket Minor was called 
* Rubber ” by the whole school. 

At the outset he was inclined to resent 
his new name, which certainly was not 
& particularly attractive one; but the other 
fellows liked it, and, nolens volens, he had to 
give in. 

We carried him off the field shoulder-high ; 
and honoured him afterwards in a way that 
might have turned the head of almost any 
other boy. But “ Rubber” was not a fellow 
that could easily be spoiled. 

„Of course, said he, I know it's not very 
common for a new man in & team to kick 
three goals. But then, you see, it was more 
by good luck than anything else. Anybody 
could have put in the first one. And the 
second, by rights, ought to have been Big- 
gles's, only he happened to slip.“ 

“And how about the last one?" cried 
‘some one. 

* Oh, that was a pure accident. You see, 
I was so excited that I didn't see the fellow 
who tried to check me, till I was right on top 
of him.“ 

“ And then? 
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„Well, I got up first, that’s all. The goal- 
keeper was taken by surprise, or he would 
have stopped the ball easily enough.“ 

“I wish Biggles were like you, Rubber ! 
said one of the fellows. 

“Why?” 

„Well, I don't know—he’s a good player, 
of course, nobody questions that; but, well, 
somehow, he always seems to be throwing it 
up in one’s face. Then, when he does anything 
special in a match, he takes care that we 
domt forget it, and if we don’t cheer him as 
much as he thinks he deserved, look how 
sulky he gets.” 

„Oh, Biggles is right enough," said Rubber, 
“and I won't hear anything said against 
him." 

„Well,“ said the other,“ look how long he 
kept you out of the team!” 

„As to that," replied Rubber, "I think we 
may as well drop the subject. I'm in it at 
last, and that's all I care about. Nobody 
can say that Biggles doesn't do the very best 
he can for the team, and he has probably 
left me out up to now because he thought 
the fellows he chose were more worthy than 
Iof& place. The thing I regret is that in 
order to make room for me he had to drop 
Walters out, and I daresay Walters feels a bit 
hurt over the matter, just as I would myself 
in his place." 

We all knew this to be true enough ; but 
none of us felt very sorry, for we didn't care 
much for Walters. 

Before the evening was over, we began to 
notice that Rubber seemed distinctly un- 
comfortable whenever he heard reference 
made to the part he had taken in the match. 
This appeared so extraordinary that we 
couldn't make it out for some time. 

* Ithink I know what's wrong.“ whispered 
one of the boys at length. Rubber is think- 
ing about Walters, who of course will not get 
a place in the team again this term.“ 

* But Rubber is a far better player than 
Walters." 

“Yes, but you see that makes it all the 
harder for Walters to bear, doesn't it? If 
Rubber had failed in the match, Walters 
might have got in the team again; now his 
chance is gone, at least for this season." 

„They say, too," remarked another boy, 
“ that at the close of the match, when every 
one was congratulating Rubber, and shaking 
hands with him, Walters coolly looked on, 
with his hands in his pockets. Rubber must 
have noticed it.“ 

We all agreed that we had never heard of 
anything quite so mean as this; but I don't 
think anyone could have shown a deeper 
sense of regret tor such an action than did 
Walters himself, a few months later. Foot- 
ball by then had given place to cricket and 
other summer sports, and the term was 
almost at an end. 

In the neighbourhood of the school there 
lived a retired admiral, Sir James Gooday by 
name, who took & keen interest in our sports, 
particularly swimming, to encourage which 
he each year offered for competition & fine 
silver cup. This summer, there seemed no 
doubt whatever but that the cup would go to 
Walters, who had been doing some wonderful 
work on the river. 

At the point where the race took place the 
river is very broad and deep; but as the 
course was, as a general thing, lined on either 
side with pleasure- boats, it was not considered 
necessary to specially engage watermen to be 
at hand in case of accidents to any of the 
swimmers. 

This year, however, in consequence of 
unsatisfactory weather, there were very few 
spectators, and there were not above half a 
dozen rowing boats, and a few punts, through- 
out the whole length of the course. 

As had been expected, Walters took the 
lead almost at once, and when fifty yards 
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from the home-buoy was a good three 
lengths in front of Rubber, who on his part 
was a dozen yards or more in advance of the 
third swimmer. 

At this point, to the consternation of those 
looking on from the bank, Rubber uttered a 
low cry, and, after making one or two frantic 
plunges, sank. Walters, hearing the cry, at 
once guessed that Rubber had been seized 
with cramp; and instantly turning about he 


MY 


‘Vou English think you are great skaters! 

Ach Himmel! I haf now for two 
months been in England, and I haf had 
of skating one hour! It was in the country. 
It had for three nights frozen and thawed 
in turns. On the fourth night it froze 
again. 

"Come," said my English friend; “ we 
will go and skate on the long pond." 

We went. We walked miles through lanes 
and what you call “ ploud ” fields (I wonder 
why they are called “ ploud ” ?) and we came 
to & long, thin piece of water—straggely, you 
would callit. At one end of it the ice had 
been broken into big holes up. 

* For the ducks," my friend told me. 

I was astonished. It was funny that the 
ducks should haf been under the water 
when it froze, so that one them through 
holes let out must! 

But I was still more astonished when we 
to the other end of this straggely piece of 
water came. "There were four horried little 
boys—I do not like little English boys; they 
call me Sorsage "— all by themselves on the 
ice, and they had cut it and scratched it with 
their skates. My friend look also rather 
astonished, but he say nothing. He speak 
not much, my English friend, except about 
the Boeren-war, the weather, and his sports.“ 

We put on our skates—in silence. Then 
I ask—*Is it deep here?" For I think of 
my heavenly new check suit. 

“Oh no!" says my friend. 
shallow at this end." 

I rejoice. 

We find one bit of smooth ice nearly as 
big as a dinner-table, and we skate round and 
round and round—in silence, until I get 


„It's quite 
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dived and brought him to the surface un- 
conscious. 

A minute later they were both pulled into 
a boat. When Rubber came round, almost 
his first inquiry was in regard to the race. 

„Never mind about the race, old fellow,“ 
said Walters. 

“ But you won, of course?“ 

“No. The fact is Biggles came in first.” 

‘An hour later, when Rubber had fully 
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recovered and been told everything, Walters 
came up to where a number of us were 
standing. 

“ You remember after the football match.” 
said he to Rubber, “ I refused to shake hands 
with you? Well, I'm sorry for having acted 
as I did. Will you take my hand now, and 
let bygones be bygones ? ” 

As their hands met we gave a rousing 
cheer. 


EXPERIENCE OF ENGLISH SKATING. 


By Hans HANSEL. 


“ geedy "—1s it not ?—and haf to sit down in 
the wet snow on the bank. 

Then the ice begin to get softer and softer, 
skwashier and sqwashier. (I do not know 
which is right.) 

„There's a thaw setting in," says my friend. 

I would like to ask what the thaw is 
setting in to, but my friend do not like to 
answer questions. 

So after one hour of going round and round 
and round, we go home, and the horrid little 
boys do run after us, calling “German 
Sorsage! " until my friend turn round and 
say something very quick, which I do not 
understand. 

We walk along—in silence. The sitting in 
the wet snow has not warmed me much. 

Then my friend speaks : 

“Can’t think why nobody else was there. 
Generally heaps of people, you know ; but the 
ice doesn't seem to be very good this year.” 

"Oh! it was not bad,” I say quick, to be 
polite, * as much as there was of it." 

4 H'm !" says my friend. 

It begins to rain. J suppose that is what 
the thaw has set into. I feel sad, because of 
my beautiful new billy-cock hat. I love that 
word * billy-cock." I say it over to myself in 
bed — bill-ee-cock, bill-ee-cock —and it sends 
me to sleep. 

We walk on quicker—in silence. Then 
we meet a man who look like a lunatic. He 
half run, half walk, and behind him he leave 
&river. He comes near, and we see that he 
is soaking, dr-r-ipping, sopping, d-r-r-r-ench- 
ing wet! (You haf so many beautiful words 
to express * wet" in England !) 

* Hallo!" says my friend. 
ing?" 


„Been skat- 


“Went 
shivers. 


„Hi!“ says the man sorrowfully. 
throu-ou-ough—iee r-r-otten "— he 
* Beas-s-tly shame ! ” 

Then he go on. 

“Wonder where he’d been,” says my 
friend. 

"Hum!" say I. Iam thinking deep. I 
think how very funny that people should go 
on ice that is not safe. 

* Queer thing, you know," says my friend. 
“Every year some one goes through about 
here." 

“Ah!” say I, “and some never come up 
again!“ 

He look at me. “ No,” says he; of course 
not.“ 

“ Of course? " think I to mineself. 
is aber str-r-ange ! " 

Now, with us, in Deutschland, people do 
not gothrough. And why? Because before 
it is to anyone allowed to skate, we run a big 
heavy cart and two or three horses over the 
ice. 
Then we try it ourselves. And my friend 
says quite calm, “of course" they do not 
come up again! 

Funny people—you English. You haf 
already so many laws, why not make a law 
to say that nobody shall on the ice go before 
n big horse and cart haf been run over it? 
That were very easy to do! 

But even if you do not get that law, take 
my advice—one good solid German advice 
(and remember that I with mine own eves 
haf seen a man who had * been through ’’) — 
do Nor NEVER skate on rotten ice! 

Then perhaps you will learn to skate better 
—and at any rate you will not ‘go 
through "'! 
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Mere as a pastime is not so 
popular among amateurs as the sister 
art of painting. ‘The tedious preparation, 
watchful care, etc., necessary for effective 
work in clay; the necessity of casting if in 
wax ; lack of colour and consequent monotony 
of effect of all modelled compositions, account 
perhaps for its comparative unattractiveness. 
Yet it is a most essential art to those who 
devote their spare hours to the turning out of 
embossed work, in metal, leather, wood, etc. 
The elements of form, which are the back- 
bone of all modelling, are equally valuable 
to the worker in gold and silver, and to the 
artist in stone and stucco, and indirectly to 
all draughtsmen. Indeed, it may be said with 
justice that modelling is an indispensable 
preliminary study for the attainment of a 
true appreciation of form. 
The following short paper on first steps 
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MODELLING IN 
By W. PARKER. 


in modelling aims at giving information 
sufficient to enable our boys to grasp the 
theory and practice of modelling as followed 
here in a decorative sense, with a view to 
work in some industrial art. 

In the first place, material for modelling 
may be of two kinds, clay or wax. The 
former is much to be preferred, though if not 
carefully handled it is apt to be troublesome. 
On the other hand, wax, apart from the un- 
pleasantness of handling & somewhat greasy 
and sticky substance, is practically no trouble, 
but it is much more expensive. Various 
substitutes for wax may be had, upon in- 
quiry of artists' colourmen, at quite half 
the expense. Dark colours are the best, as 
they do not show soiled finger marks. 

When commencing work the idea the 
beginner has first to grasp is that of a 
method of handling the material, for which 


CLAY OR WAX. 


purpose the modelling of the honeysuckle-like 
forms of illustration c will be a capital 
practice. To make such, roll a small portion 
of material between the palms of the hands 
to the form of a ball about the size of a pea. 
Again roll it, this time lengthways, and by the 
use of the forefinger, pressing a little harder 
at one end of the roll thus forming, reduce it 
to something of a point, which can be after- 
wards gently shaped to the requisite curve. 
When several of these are made of propor- 
tionate sizes, they can be fixed in their various 
positions by gentle all-over pressure of thumb 
and finger, taking care not to destroy the 
freshness of the forms. For clay work, a 
clay background is generally used, or plaster 
may be substituted, the surface of which is 
covered with a coat of what is known at an 
oil colourman’s as knotting. Without this, 
the clay-will not adhere. 


These simple exercises arc the key to the 
proper manipulation of plastic matcrial. By 
them the modeller learns to look for the forms 
depicted at c singly and in combination. 
feeling sure that when such are seen his reali- 
sation of them is purely a matter 
of further judgment as to their size 
and position. 

The next feature to engage 
attention is the flattened pellet, 
an example of which is given 
at B. This useful form owes its 
value to the delicucy of its cdges 
and the fleshy suggestiveness of its 
surface, both being produced by 
the pressure of the palms of the 
hands. It is first rolled as in the 
previous exercise, both ends are 
pointed till it assumes much the 
appearance of a miniature cigar; 
then it is placed in the palm of 
one hand, the other pressing or 
moulding it to a required shape 
and thickness. This can be regu- 
lated to a nicety by using the palm 
just below the thumb or little tinger 
respectively, known as the ball of 
thumb or little linger. The elasti. 
city of the flesh accounts for the 
delicacy of the result, which can- 
not be obtained in any other way. 
Two such forms, laid side by side, 
one slightly impinging upon the 
other, give a suggestion of much 
use in formation of foliage, the 
slight indentation and swelling 
resulting from the juncture of the 
two pieces furnishing the modelling 
of the upper surface of most leaves, 
the depression of the centre sug- 
gesting the midrib of a leaf. By a 
little manipulation with the fingers 
or a tool, the edges can be depressed 
or raised in facsimile to some 
original. 

Our next example is that of the 
boss or button-like form, v. To 
execute this, roll the material as 
before to the form of a ball, of 
suitable size, and, taking it be- 
tween finger and thumb, apply it 
to the position it is to occupy and 
gently force it to its place, using 
the pad or upper part of the thumb, 
in a circular manner, that the 
pressure be evenly distributed. A 
good result will be in form much 
like the sweetmeats known as 
chocolate buttons. Note the ex- 
pansion of the material, and regu- 
late accordingly the size of pieces. 

The reverse of this—ie. the 
hollow (see illustration 4) is pro- 
duced by moulding rather than 
modelling. First formed as a ball, 
next pressed by the second finger 
whilst in the palm. If pinched at 
one point it makes a capital repre- 
sentation of the petal of a flower, 
five or six of which, placed with 
their points to the centre, follow 
out the illustration. These few 
forms are the foundation of the 
remaining illustrations. (B fur- 
nishes the foundation for the 
examples F, k, L, and x. xis founded on the 
rounder forms of c, on a larger scale. To 
1nake the tendrils and stems, roll out a piece 
of material on a board till fine enough— 
a much easier process in wax than in clay 
unless the clay is kept soft. The exercise is 
a purely mechanical one. 

An anelysis of the panel design, especially 
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arranged to be worked on these foundations, 
will be a useful aid to the elucidation of 
this scheme of instruction. At the bottom, 
combinations of sB form the basis, the edges 
foliated; E, c the fish. The shield form in 


n 
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the centre illustrates the boss and hollow ; 
the smaller forms on either hand are trace- 
able to B and c. The small vase above the 
shield originates from c, which likewise 
with B furnishes the foliage of the scrolls 
above. aand p give the key to the modelling 
of the flowers centred in them, and n and c 
account for the conventional feature between. 
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In the modelling of foliage, or forms answer- 
ing to the same purpose (see K), one side 
is usually made bold in relief, the other 
hollow and tending to tlatness, though this 
latter term is hardly truthful, it being better 
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to say merging into the ground. Of the 
modelling tools given, E is of wire and used 
for clearing the background angles, corners, 
etc., r for outlining, 6 for general modelling, 
H for finishing and finer surface modelling ; 
the curves should be more oval and finer 
than 6; the thinner ends are used for 
veining. 
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THE RUGBY FOOTBALL BLUES 
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(With Diagram.) 


By HaAROLD MACFARLANE. 
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(y the thirty players who in December 1900 

engaged in friendly conflict in the Inter- 
'Varsity Rugby Football arena on the part of 
their respective Varsities, one-sixth learned 
the rudiments of the game when at school 
at Fettes, two-fifteenths at Cheltenham, one- 
tenth at Uppingham, and only one-fifteenth 
at Loretto and Bedford respectively. 

That these proportions do not hold good, 
however, when extended over any considerable 
period is shown in our diagram, where the 
arcas occupied by each school are drawn in 


SOMETHING WORTH PONDERING. 


“A Max's true wealth is the good he does in this 
world. When he dies, mortals will ask what property 
he has lefe behind him; but Angels will inquire: 
What good deed hast thou sent before thee? "—GEMs 
OF THE ORIENT. 


“In character-building, which is our great business 
iu this world, no small part is done by our treatment 
of the aniinals committed to our care. He who is not 
actively kind is cruel.”—RUsKIN, 


THE NEW PRINCE OF WALBS. 
PRINCE GEORGE FREDERICK ERNEST ALBERT. 


THE PRINCE OF WALEs's badge is heraldically des- 
cribed, as probably every B. O. P.“ reader knows, as a 
plume of three ostrích feathers argent enflled by a coronet 
composed of fleur-de-lis and crosses pattées alternately. 
The motto,“ Ich Dien "—meaning in English * I serve” 
—is singularly appropriate to the new Prince of Wales, 
who has just by & great Empire journey so con- 
spicuously served the State. The three feathers are a 
badge, not a crest, and were worn upon the knight's 
cloak and upon the backs of his retainers. The story 
is that Edward the Black Prince (sun of Edward III.). 
the second to bear the title of Prince of Wales, won 


proportion to the number of representatives 
in the ’Varsity tifteens each can claim in the 
period embracing four generations of students 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Of the 212 vacancies filled up during that 
period, 21, or practically 10 per cent., were old 
Lorettonians, 90 per cent. of whom received 
their blues at Oxford; old  Fettesians 
occupied a further 83 per cent. of the 
vacancies, two-thirds of their number earning 
their caps at Cambridge. Clifton and 
Cheltenham furnish the greatest number of 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


this badge from the King of Bohemia at the battle of 
Crecy. It is quite clear that the Black Prince's badge 
wan a single ostrich feather and that it subsequently 
became three feathers, but there seems to be some little 
doubt as to the King of Bohemia story, although the 
badge of an ostrich appears to have been used by that 
King’s family. The origin of the motto is not connected 
by any early tradition with the Bohemian King, but the 
motte appears on the Black Prince’s tomb. Camden 
says that it ie old English,“ Ic Dien“ (/ serve) referring 
to the Epistle to the Galatians (chapter iv. 1), where it 
is said “That the heir, as Jong as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord 


of all.” 


A WORLD-WIDE FAVOURITE. 


A“ B.O.P.” READER writes, under date of November 16, 
from Lausanne: “I write to thank you for the hand- 
some certificate which I have just received. Since 
August, the month in which my name appeared in the 
B. O. P., letters have reached me from every part of 
the world, New Zealand, Ceylon, Canada, Chili, British 
Guiana, the U. S., etc., ten in all, congratulating me on 
my success, and wishing to open correspondence with 
me. When I look up at my two certificates, hanging 
side by side, I always think of the sixteen friends, 


Rugby blues of the English schools, and dis- 
tribute their best players impartially between 
the two ’Varsities. Marlborough, who occu- 
pies the fifth place, also distributes her 
players equally; but Rugby and Bedford, who 
are bracketed together, contribute a greater 
number of blues to Oxford, whilst the 
representatives of Uppingham, Wellington, 
and Dulwich received the majority of their 
blues at Cambridge. Altogether 61 schools 
have been represented in the 'Varsity Rugby 
fifteens in less than fifteen years. 


whose faces I have never seen, but who are as dear to 
me as any L have, aud whom I have made through these 
two pieces of cardboard." 


ate 


"MOST VALUABLE THING THIS 
WORLD AFFORDS.”’ 


THe Kina having already intimated that he will 
accept for his persoual use at the Coronation a Bible to 
be specially prepared and presented by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, steps are now being taken bv 
the Society to design a suitably elaborate copy of the 
Scriptures for the Royal hands. It is interesting to 
recall the fact that the Bible Society presented a Bible 
to Queen Victoria on her Jubilee, her Majesty then in- 
scribing her name on its title-page. It may be accepted 
as authoritative that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will speak the following words to his Majesty just 
prior to the Bible being presented in the Abbey : 

“Our Gracious King,—We present you with this 
Book, the most valuable thing that this world affords 
Herve is Wisdom; This is the Royal Law; These are 
the Lively Oracles of God. Blessed is he that readeth. 
and they that hear the words of this Book; that kecp 
and do the things contained in ít. For these are the 
words of eternal Life, able to make you wise and 
happy in this world, noy, wise in salvation, and so 
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happy for cvermore, through Faith which is in Christ 
Jesus; to whom Glory be for ever. Awen.” 


No words spoken at the Coronation, it may be con- 
jectured, will be more beautiful or inspiring thun 


these. 


THE NEW NAVAL DECORATION. 


Tue D:SO. hes been so much prized in the Army 
that its companion, the Conspicuous Service Crors, has 
been instituted none too soon for the Navy. It is a 
very beuutiful piece of design, as the annexed repro- 
duction shows. 


[ Photo by C, Cozens, 


The new decoration is of heavy silver, monogram 
E. R. I., dark blue and white ribbon. 


———9-0,953,09- —— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 
(TwENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Pen-and-ink Drawing. 


Q^ page 63 of our last volume we published a sketch by 

Mr. Louis Wain, of an angry cat supposed to be 
asking Who mixed that gum with my soap?" We 
offered at the sume time PRIZE-MONEY up to the 
amount of One Guinea for the best pen-and-ink sketch 
bv our readers of the same cat when it had found tha 
culprit. We append our Award, and it will be noticed 
that we have increased the amount of the Prize- 
money. In alater number we hope to print some of 
the winning sketches, 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


FRED GRATRIX (age 19), 10 Grosvenor Place, Liverpool 
Street, Salford. Manchester. 
JouN ROBERT JOHNSON (age 23), 31 Osborne Avenue, 
South Shields. 
Prizes — 23. 6d. each. 


EDWIN HERBERT RHODES (age 17), Woore, near New- 
castle, Staffs. 

JAMES MILUETT (age 18), 6 West Street, Buxton, 
Derbyshire. 

F. Raywoop DUCE (age 16), 2 St. John's Terrace, 
Highbury Park, N. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON (age 17), 244 Sandycombe Road, 
Kew Gardens, 8.w. 

CERTIFICATES. 
[Yames stand in order of merit.) 


Robert A. Milligan, 17 Jervis Road. Fulham, s.w.; 
George William Barber, 2 Upper Gardner Street, 
Brighton, Sussex ; Sidney Lewia, 85 Wandsworth Road, 
Vauxball,s.w. ; Ernest Sieverts, Dresden, Deutschland, 
Pragerstrusse 5 ; Countess Hanna Strachwitz, Mamliug, 
Post Minning, Innkreis, Upper Austria; Joseph Brom- 
field, Jun., 60 Worcester Street, Stourbridge ; Walter 
Buchanan, Jun., 133 Onslow Drive, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow ; Reader William Bullard, Queen's Road Boys' 
School, Walthamstow, Essex; Alfred Henry Brett, 
0 Burton Street, Loughborough, Liecester: Sidney 
Grapes, Grape Cottage, Potter Higham, Great Yar- 
mouth ; Joseph Furnival Bebbington, 3 Berne Grove, 
Pinderflelds Road, Wakefield, Yorks; James A. Davies, 
31 Cumberland Avenue, Liverpool; Herbert Waller, 
3 Chelsham Road, Clapham, S. W.: A. Bertrand Potts, 
Field View, Park Lane, Maeclesfield ; George C. D. 
Phillips. 50 Burgoyne Road, Harringay, London, N. ; 
John William Wright, Glenerce, Oakly Road, Redditch ; 


. William Thomas Wilber, 68 Myrtle Road, Leicester; 


William W. Davidson, 7 Crook O'Ness Macduff; 
Charles Robinson, c/o Mr. J. Robinson, Gas Works, 
Maryborough, Queensland ; Andrew G. Taylor, Heath- 
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cot, Stanley Drive, Paisley, N.B.; H. C. Sturton, 17 Han- 
den Road, N. K.; Bernard F. Gartside, 20 Pikes Lane, 
Glossop; Charles T. Baxter. 7 Woodstock Street, Can- 
ning Town, k.: George Halford, 3 Cuesham Grove. 
Bradford ; George Percy Richards, 26 Derby Street, 
Moss Side. Manchester: Robert Winter, Ivy Cottage, 
Waldron, Sussex; Elsie A. Hewitt, Letheringsett, Holt, 
Norfolk; Henry A. Townsend, 20 London Road, Clap- 
ton, N.E.; Eleanor Frances Plowright, Swaffham, 
Norfolk: Wilfred Waller, 3 Chelsham Road, Clapham, 
B. W.; E. J. Berner, 40 Carlton Road, Putney Hill, 
London, B. W.; Gwyn Newling, Holmleigh, New Ferry, 
Cheshire ; Horace Connolly, 25 Lancaster Road, Stroud 


Green ; John A. Hawke, 176 Clifton Street, Brooks - 


Bar, Manchester ; Eric C. Gregory, 31 Oak Villas, 
Manningham, Bradford, Yorks; M. Ismail Sahib. 266 
North Bridge Road, Singapore, Straits Settlements ; 
Arthur Dyer, 20 Antill Road, Grove Road. Bow, E.;: 
S. H. Freeman, Swiss Cottage, Chiltern View Koad, 
Uxbridge: Harold Joslin, 34 Jessica Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.w.; R. S. Minchin, 164 Bedford 
Hill, Balham, London, s. W.: Robert Edwards Butt, 
Birdingbury, Sellv Park, Birmingham: Herbert Mar- 
shall Ottawa, Hankinson Road, Winton, Bourne- 
mouth: Harry Tax lor Hough, 335 West Street, Crewe: 
Mary Young, Berbice, Sca Road, Bexhill; William 
Edward Tickner, 31 Garden Lane, Chester; Prank 
Livingstone, 43 Elm Grove, Ashton-on-Mersey, nenr 
Manchester ; Joseph Knowles, 21 Benthal Road, Stoke 
Newington; Andrew Black Simpson, Royal Bank 
House, Falkirk, N.D ; A. W. Schofield, 67 Kirkstall 
Avenue, Kirkstall, Leeds ; Percy W. Rayner, 133 Font- 
hill Road, Finsbury Park, N.: Leslie Alan Notcutt, 
25 Amherst Road, Ealing, w.: Leopold Swain, 7 Bin- 
field Road, Clupham, 8.w. : William Thompson Bostock, 
83 Houston Road, Forest Hill, s k. 


Descriptive Competition. 
* The Arms of our Cities and Towns," etc. 
Prize —10s. 6d. 


Donis WERSTER, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, 
Westmorland. 


CERTIPICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit. 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Dorothy E. Burden, Lockley, Woodland Road, Colwyn 
Bay; E. Harold Browne Davies, Elmwood, 5$ Elin Road, 
Winchester ; Julia Lamberth, 6 Coombe Road, Graves- 
end ; John Percy Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff ; Beresford 
Sharp, 38 Kingsland Hoad, Birkenhead, Cheshire: 
Archibald J. Allen Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road, North 
Croydon: David Sydney Horwood, The Rookery, Ilford, 
Essex ; Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Hoad, Bed- 
ford; Arthur Louis Jones, Railway Telegraph Office, 
Bloemfontein Station, Orange River Colony ; George F. 
Good, 35 Surrey Street, Portsinouth ; Charles F. Mason, 
The Sycamores, Louth, Lincolnshire; Joseph W. 
Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby; Charles James 
Williams, Claremont, St. Leonard's Road, Exeter; 
W. H. King, 32 Shelgate Hoad, Clapham Junction, 
London, s.w.; J. Alex. Lee, 6 Hanover Terrace, 
Alexander Road, Wcymouth, Dorset. 


“How I spent my Christmas Holiday." 


F this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the extent 

of One Guinen for thc best short descriptions of 
how the competitors spent Christmas-tide. The subject 
was to be open to all ages equally. Here is our Award: 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


JouN CRAWFORD, Upper Nelson, Auckland, New 
Zealaud. 
VERA REDING, Pushkinskaya 9, Odessa, Russia. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Doris Webster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, 
Westmorland; Binodbehari Senrov, 10 Sadanund 
Bazaar, Benares City, N.W.P., India; Percy A. 
Cameron, Cook's River Road, St. Peter's, Sydney, 
N. S. W.; E. J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfleld Road. Ovenden, 
Halifax; J. Alexander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, 
New Zealand; Charles Clapham Gregory 184 Inker- 
mann Street, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia : Norman 
D. Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Line, N 45, Lodge 37, St. 
Petersburg, Russia ; Harold Midgley, 50 Washer Lane, 
King's Cross, Halifax, Yorkshire ; Ernest C. Stokes, 
36 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, N.: Fred Hannan, 
7 Murpliy Street, South Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria ; 
Evelyn Harene, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford; 
William John Leech, 4 Hamilton Street, Donore 
Avenne, S. C. Road, Dublin; Norman W Markwell, 
c/o J. F. Cole, Esq., Eagle Street, Brisbane, Queensland: 
Victor Stanley Mercer, Albany, Western Australia; 
Mary Charlotta Holt, Clyde, Victoria, Australia; 
Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; Thomas 
B. Hil, 6 Albemarle Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire ; Charles Innes, 26 Shandon Crescent, Edin- 
burgh; Fred Cole, Brown's Buildings, Eagle Street, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia; Frederick Webb, 
Station Road, Croston. near Preston; Beresford Sharp. 
38 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead, Cheshire ; Colin Jack- 
son, 6 Montague Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow ; James 
Tinsley Gray, 142 Sturt Street, Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia ; Terence Kerwin-Reilly, c/o Mrs. E. Reilly, 7 New 
Road, Dehra Dun; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle 
Street, Selby; Jessie S. Philli 227 Lennox Street, 
Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria; Andrew Connal 6 
Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow; J. A. Rose, 62 High 
Street, Reigate, Surrey, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, n. N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviury, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HiMwsELF.—Now, lads, pull yourselves 
together. Why, you are growing into men, you 
know. And really the most valuable years of one’s life 
are those 'twixt tiftcen and twenty, Both mind and 
body are ripeneu, to a great extent, during these, and 
if you do not give up evil habits now at once, you 
will find them become a second nature. It is now, 
to-day, that vou have to choose 'twixt real life and 
happiness and a living death. Habits may be bad, 
very bad, or fatal. Among the bad habits are laziness, 
neglect of proper cleanliness, errors in diet, over-eating 
aud over-playiug, aud I may add, impure thoughts. In 
the second class we have smoking (which never, with 
growing lads, fails to weaken the heart), and some- 
times even beer-drinking ; both help to make boys 
arrant cowards, liars, and boasters. The third class 
are those who indulge in secret vice, which is fatal to 
the constitution, aud leads to impoteuce in later life, to 
seml-idio y. suicide, or death in a lunatic asylum. If 
you will reform yourselves immediately, this week, this 
day, you still may hope. God help you if you go on. 


THE PouLtry Rux.—First my boys and then my 
fowls. You see I give the place of honour to my loons, 
my athletes, and even my shargars But between 
yourself and me and the binnacle, I have more respect 
ior a well-bred noble gamecock than 1 have for a self- 
conceited, dreamy shargar, whose mind i» like a muddy 
stream. Only those who have kept game-fowls know 
how perfect a gentle.nan a cock may be. Some may 
tell you that the bird has no soul. Such people should 
keep their breath to oool their porridge; they know 
positively nothing of God's grand scheme of creation 
any more than they know of the infinity of the star 
depths. Anyhow, treat your pets always as if they were 
living, sentient, thinking beings, which indeed they are. 

Many of you boys might well take an example from 
gamecock Hero. He loves his harem, he feeds hia 
fowls, he does not think it lowering to bis dignity to 
take charge of and even tend to the wants of the youngest 
chickens ; if one is sick he will for a time forsake his 
roost to sit over it all night and keep it warm, and, 
stranger still, on such occasions he does not crow iu 
the morning, as if afraid of disturbing his charge. 
Well, be is courtly and respectful in his manners 
towards ladies—I mean his hens. In carriage and 
respect for himself he is a knight, aud although he 
carries arms—his dagyer-like spurs—he never makes 
unkind use of them, He is quick to resent insult, but 
never takes a mean advantage of his antagonist. He 
is very brave and chivalrous, cleanly in habita aud 
person, and always willing to sacrifice his own comforts 
to make all around him happy. Can you have a better 
model? If so, I would like to see him. 

i am always preaching kindness to all animals, and 
many good-hearted people sre tender towards dogs, 
horses, cata, etc., but think little of their fowls. The 
death they have to die is oftentimes cruel enough. I 
should like reform in this respect. Their end should 
be speedy, at all events. And fowls should never be 
slaughtered in the run before the others. I think it 
one of the most cowardly and brutal things in the 
world, for instance, to hang up a poor cock by the legs 
in full view of his barem and leisurely knife his neck. 
Yet this is done every day. 

Continue to feed well and keep everything clean 
Just have a look round every morning. Don't trus. 
to servants nor even to your henchman, if you havt 
one. Pet your birds; they will soon learn to love you 
and come to be fed from your hand. 


Tn PiGEON LorT.—There are now splendidly made 
and cheap pigeonries to be obtained from the great firm 
of Spratt's Patent, London, which may well be called 
the animals’ universal provider. You are indeed a 
lucky lad if you can get either dovecot or pigeon loft 
of this kind. It may be placed in the gurden or any- 
where, and all you have to do is to keep it exceedingly 
clean, and to fill fountains and hoppers the night 
before, becuuse, even in winter, your birds will be up 
and hungry long before you yourself, whether your 
nose or toes are topside.“ Geta note-book. You'll 
never do well without one. Don't breed yet awhile, 
but be prepared the love-season is drawing near. 


THE AVIARY.—Nothing doing yet but keep your 

birds in health. Fresh air and ventilation, good seed, 

n food, and gravel. You need nor.aitempt to breed 
from birds that are not strong and happy. 


THE RABBITRY.—Liglit, please, light. Rabbits and 
tortoises are essentially different. The latter may 
sleep ull the winter in a dark hole, buried up in fact, 
but rabbits need light and air aud exercise. Bedding 
is most essential. I wonder how you would like to 
be boxed up in snow time, all in the dark without a bed 
to sleep on or a bit of anything warm to save your feet 
Írom being frozen. 


THE GARDENs.— These are just beginning to awaken 
from their winter sleep. All you have to do is to tidy 
up, to kill weeda, and, as far as is in your power, to 
admit the sunlight. No vegetable of much use cares 
for the dark side of nature, and don't you forget it. 

Dig your ground aud manure it well, but don't leave 
the manure on the surface. It soon parts with ite 
tonicity if you do. 
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Notice To Contumurons.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written (hereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THR TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted tn too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postige, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
anu way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
reys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Relivious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, lo publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the suhicct of special arrangement before sub- 
milling their MSS : and whenerer any special value is 
put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS,— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Repli-s on all questions of any general interest are giren 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several wecks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered. 


F. K. (Disseldorf).—We shall be giving many other 
school etories in this volume. More than that we 
cannot say, as we cannot answer for other publioa- 
tions. 


JvLIUs (Amsterdam). —It is our special extra Christ- 
mas Number you want. Send stamps to our 
publisher (with extra for postage); or, better still, 
order through your bookseller. 


Hockkv.— One great and distinguishing difference is 
that the ordinary articles you refer to are written by 
mere hacks, who simply get up the subjects for the 
sake of writing, and hence the blunders. Ours are 
by experts who have made for themselves a distin- 
guished name at the sports they describe, and 
therefore can speak with authority. 


W. L. M.—The **B.O.P.' Inkstand " can be made any 
shape and size you prefer. We always try to encourage 
originality. 


G. B. (Melbourne).—Not up to our standard for publi- 
cation. If you are so fond of sketching, why not try 
in our various drawing and sketching competitions ? 


VOLTA.—1 and 2. We have given instructions for 
mrekiog a dry cell over and over again. If vou will 
consult the indices of former volumes, you will moss 
likely find it without any difficulty. In the weekly 
number (973) for September 4, 1897, vou will find an 
article with full instructions. Pint size is a good 
one. 3. If a ten-volt lamp, you will want about six 
cells, allowing for resistance in the wire: if only six 
volts, four cells will be enough. 4. The exact thick- 
ness is not of much consequence, provided it is not 
too thick or too thin. No. 18 is & good thickness. 
5. Very little, if any. * 6. If you only want to light 
the lamp for a few minutes at intervals, the dry 
battery will answer well ; if for an hour or two, you 
would find a bichromato better. 


C. IL. W.—Yonu could not make carbon, or any other, 
Velox paper successfully without & considerable 
expenditure. and much practice and skill. If you 
did it, it would most likely be a complete failure, 
and it would cost vou much more, in all probability, 
‘than to buy it ready-made. We recommend you not 
to attempt it. 


D. S—We have already given three fine coloured 
plates of “British Birds'-Eggs." Refer to back 
volumes. 


G. N.—J. No: it is a model only, and could not carry a 
boy of “about twelve," or any other age. 2. Cost 
would of course depend on whether you did the 
whole or major part of the work yourself, or purchased 
parts and employed assistance. 


BiitGADE Bov.—]1. Not a cavalry regiment. The Royal 
Irish are the old 18th, which was a two-battalion 
regiment, and consequently was not amalgamated 
with another under the territorial scheme. 3. Not 
quite, but nearly. 


T. L. (i. Proper nouns, as names of places and persons, 
are included in the * Words Competition. 2. Two 
pounds each at most. 3. Take no further notice. 
The process for such an offence is not by summons. 


B. FRANGIALLI.—1. None are satisfactory. 2. Sub- 
scribers only are eligible, and not their brothers. 
3. Ask at the Post-Office, 


The Boy's Own Papert. ! 


Correspondence. 


——— 


A. S. CooKE.—See the Magie Lantern articles in our 
“Indoor Games,” parts 5 and 6. 


Boa T-BUILDER.-- Our “ Indoor Games " costs 84. as n 
volume, or is obtainable in sixpenny parts. It can 
be sent direct from the publisher, 56 Paternoster 
Row, or ordered through any bookseller. 

E. H. F. (Truro),—1. Get n copy of our last Christmas 
Number. We cannot repeat here articles that. have 
appeared in our special extra numbers. No 
answers can appear under five or six weeks from the 
receipt of query. 3. Accept our thanks for the 
Christmas card. We have received cards from all 
parts of the world, and very heartily thank the 
senders, 


Terrier Pcepy (Jock o' Hazledean). — Aberdeen 
terriers’ ears are prieked. If yours are not s>, you 
have been imposed on. Don't try to alter nature. 


ScoTcH DEERHOUND (Fig)—A collie puppy: deer- 
hound needs more exercise than you ure likely to 
give him. 


Bab Harits (Vulean).—You really cannot do better 
a trust to your father and doctor. Keep up your 
eart. 
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CONSTIPATION (Auxious).—Why did you take such 
advertised pills? You deserve to suffer if you rush 
to such things. Take good oatmeal for breakfast, 
the cold tub, and plenty of fruit, ; 


DEBILITY (Ghost).—It would be impossible to sav 
without examining your chest. Maybe a long 
voyage would do you good ; but consult your family 
doctor first. : 


Tne Grams (A. W.).—If the gums recede, you peel 
constitutional treatment. Nothing local of auy 
service. 

A Leas Boy (Skin and Bone).—All a matter of diet. 
Dumb-hells no good unless you feed properly. Cod- 
liver oil or virol, puddings, fruit, and the coid tub. 


Doe’s TEETH ( Bob).—You can't do anything, Bob. 


E. MCN. (Belfast) —Sympathise deeply with your 
efforts, but could hardly make such an appeal in 
our columns. For one thing, we should be simply 
overwhelmed with applications on behalf of other 
deserving objects: and for another, though your 
references are to Christmas, your letter could not 
possibly have appeared until the issue of our March 


part. 
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SCOUT 
(Uustrated by) 
G. E. ROBERTSON. 


“ The razor-like weapon shore through cloth and flesh.“ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. —THE WOUNDED OFFICER: 
I REPAY A DEBT. 


N another moment tall Highlanders, their 
kilts swaying and plumes waving, darted 
past us, fresh and full of fight, firing as they 
ran; and then a couple of pipers marched up 
and stood in front of the archway and gave 
us a triumphant burst of their wild music, 
and the rest of the regiment came up, cheer- 
ing and waving their muskets, for a single 
glunce from the head of the defile was 
enough to tell every soldier the whole story. 
An oflicer rode up. 

“Ah, Brooke!” he cried,“ you've had 
hot work here." 

„Pretty warm, Colonel," replied the 
captain. “I’m glad you weren’t half an 
hour later." 

* Have you lost many? " 

Captain Brooke turned and ran his eye 
over the little band standing to arms in the 
: archway. 

* Twelve left out of forty," he replied. 

Other officers came up and shook his hand 
and cheered us, when somebody said ** Staff," 
and they all moved on. 

"Line up your men in front, captain," 
said the colonel of the Highland regiment, 
and rode uway. Captain Brooke gave the 
word, and the remnant of the detachment 
formed in line across the mouth of the open- 
ing. 
“ Step up, Jack," said he, “ you needn't luy 
pour musket by.“ 

" Come on, sir," said Phadrig— who had 
turned up from somewhere, with no more than 
a cut across his forehead -“ you've done 
your share, at any rate." And I added my 
peasant garb to the line of torn battle- 
stained red-coats. 

.The Highlanders were down the defile 
driving the French swiftly before them, and 
now there came in sight, issuing from the 
cleft of the rock where the pass disappeared, 
a group of mounted officers in brilliant 
uniforms. One of them rode a little in 
front and was looking keenly over the scene 
of the fight—the French dotted here and 
there where the skirmishers had been; 
lying in rows where the attacking columns 
had marched ; the lonely residencia, and the 
thread of British drawn up before the gate 
and surrounded by the dreadful trophies of 
their valour. 

I had never seen him before, but I knew 
perfectly well that it was Wellington who 
halted before us and looked us over with 
kindling eye. 

* Well done, my lads," said he, in curt 
military fashion, ** well done, indeed." The 
men saluted, and he returned it. 

„A good fight," he went on, “a rare good 
fight. And a very useful piece of service. 
How many men had you, Brooke?“ 

* Forty, my lord, to begin with," replied 
the captain. The general beckoned him, and 
he stepped forward. A conversation went on 
between them for a few moments in low 
tones. 

" [n force below there, were they?” said 
Wellington, as if closing the conversation. 
“I must get on and look them over.“ 

He glanced at us again. 

“Get a Spaniard there, Brooke?" he re- 
marked, nodding towards me. *'*'Tisn't 
often they'll stand to work like this.“ 

The captain smiled and said who I was. 

„ I thought it wasn’t likely," said the great 
man. He nodded kindly at the group, 
uttered a few more words of praise, and rode 
away, followed by a cheer. 

The men broke their rank at once, and set 
off down to the brook to drink. I laid the 
heavy musket against a wall, as several of 
them did, and followed. 

The water was grateful indeed, and I lay 
down by a little pool and drank my fill, 
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A sharp exclamation from Phadrig aroused 
me, and I sprang to my feet. 

* Look at them murderin’ villains,” he said. 

Upon the other side of the valley the 
Spanish irregulars were creeping stealthily 
along. They had returned upon seeing the 
British advance in force, and now, like a 
cloud of vultures, descended upon the French 
fallen, to murder the wounded and plunder all. 

In an instant my mind flew to our good 
friend whom I had seen fall at the head of 
the second column. Was he dead, or only 
wounded ? I leapt for the top of the hollow 
in which the brook lay, and looked over the 
field. A cluster of Spanish irregulars was 
close to the lines in which the French column 
had fallen, and I ran at the top of my speed 
for the place. I was barely in time. As I 
rushed up a pistol cracked, and a Spaniard 
dropped. He had raised a huge stone to 
beat out the brains of a wounded grenadier, 
and the French ofhicer whom I sought had 
used the last charge in his pistol to defend 
the soldier. He lay on the ground, shot in the 
leg and the side, and unable to rise. In one 
hand he still held his sword, and in the other 
his pistol smoked. A couple of Spaniards 
gave a yell of fury at seeing their friend fall, 
and sprang towards the defenceless oflicer. 
But I was at his side tirst. 

„Give me your sword," I cried, for I had 
nothing in my hands. 

Without thinking, I had spoken in English ; 
but the oflicer knew me again, and smiled. 

“ Willingly," said he, in English as good 
as my own; but it is fastened to my wrist." 

I whipped out my pocket-knife and severed 
at a slash the leathern thong, then gripped 
the hilt and faced the Spaniards. ‘To bo 
sure, it would have been hard to find anyone 
more ignorant of the proper use of the weapon 
than I was; of skill in sword-play I had none. 
That the handle was the place where you laid 
hold of it was about the sum of my know- 
ledge. I had, however, seen pictures of 
heroes slashing and hewing at each other ; 
and I prepared to lace away at the heads 
and shoulders of the fellows coming at us. I 


had plenty of strength, and the long, keen, - 


shining blade was something like a switch in 
my excited grip. There was something 
thrilling to a degree which seemed to slip 
from the braided handle into my palm and 
through my body, and set every drop of blood 
tingling and dancing. The rogues did not 
come on fast enough for me. Luckily, they 
belonged to those who had flung away their 
muskets, and they were armed only with long, 
savage knives. 

They slackened their pace as I barred the 
way to their intended vengeance, and 
flourished the sword, but still came on slowly. 
At half a dozen yards away they suddenly 
halted, and discharged around volley of curses 
at me in Spanish. 

* Here goes for luck," thought I, and ran 
at them. 

I took them utterly by surprise, so rapid 
was my advance, and the light, beautiful 
sword seemed to descend, as it were, from 
the sky upon the foremost. It did not seem 
to me as if my arm were the agent. The 
long, lithe weapon had a fascination over me, 
and positions were reversed. It was I who 
seemed its servant. The man whom I 
attacked sprang aside and made a futile 
parry with his knife. Ichanged the direction 
of the blade slightly, and took him across the 
thick of his arm. The razor-like weapon 
shore through cloth and flesh, and I felt it 
bring up witb a jar against the bone. It was 
the oddest sensation, the grate of the steel 
through the flesh, and seemed to set my teeth 
on edge, as if I had been forced to bite on 
rough stone. 

The wounded man made a leap and tried 
to clutch me. I dodged him easily and 
launched a b!ow at the other fellow, Him I 


missed, and then, as the first man, who had 
changed his knife to the other hand, ran ut 
me again, I tried the point. But thrusting 
was different, and I bungled it, only cutting 
his jacket. However, it kept him at his 
distance, and at this instant I heard a 
savage whack, and saw Phadrig felling with 
his musket-butt the second Spaniard, who 
had been stealing round behind me. 

“Ive been watching you a minute or two, 
sir," said he, with his quiet, cheerful smile. 
** It did my heart good to see the earnest way 
you went to work. But where's that Brown 
Bess you had? Stick to the musket always; 
she's the queen of ’em all." 

„ laid it down," said I, “ as many others 
did." 

"Some of 'em will do it,“ remarked 
Phadrig, ** some as ought to know better, too. 
Never march empty-handed.  'Tis a raw 
trick; you never know when you'll want c 
shot. And what good’s a sword?“ 

„ like the feel of it in a fashion I can't 
easily express," I returned, making it whistle 
round my head. But I’m talking when I 
ought to be acting. Look here, Phadrig, you 
did well to take & hand in keeping those 
rascally Spaniards off this gentleman.” 

“This French officer, eh?" said O'Neill, 
rubbing his chin and staring mildly at him. 

* Yes," said I, “for it was he who 
ordered ‘Stop firing’ when your wife went 
for the water.“ 

„By the powers, it is!“ cried Phadrig, his 
eye brightening, till it flashed again. It's a 
lucky man I’ve been tocome this way. And 
how’s he hurt? We must carry him in. 
She'll handle him like his mother. Xe d 
never think to see Peggy's big fist how it's as 
light as a feather.” 

"I have been struck by two balls, one in 
the leg and one in the side,“ said the French 
officer. 

" Why, you speak English, sir?" cried 
Phadrig. 

„Oh, yes," said he, “I had five years in 
England to learn it.“ 


“Ay, ay," returned O'Neill; “prisoner | 


of war. Tis common luck in these times. 
And ye’ll receive my thanks, sir, I'm hoping. 
for your kindness in holding the boys while 
my wife fetched the water.“ 

* You are fortunate in having a brave and 
courteous lady for your wife," said the French- 
man politely ; and it would have been a dis- 
grace to us to fire upon an errand of mercy.” 

„Well, sir," said Phadrig, you're very 
good to say s0; and we'll be getting ye now 
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to that same lady before your wounds stiffen. 
And I'm hoping never a shot o' my gun hit 


ou." 

It would be wrong for you to feel uneasy 
about that," said the officer. Every man 
must do his duty." 

A smart crackle of musketry now rang over 
the field, and we looked up. The British, who 
had slaked their thirst, were now returning, 
and, indignant at the cruelties practised upon 
an honourable foe by the skulking Spaniards, 


were chasing them from the defile with 


salvoes of shot. Three or four Spaniards 


fell, and the rest betook themselves once more 


to flight. 
Phadrig and I lifted the Frenchman and 


carried him carefully to the residencia. | 


Another regiment now came pouring out of 
the pass—our own gallant fellows ; and when 
they heard the story, and saw the field and 
the battered remnant of the detachment. 
they cheered till the rocks rang again. 
Several surgeons and a medicine-chest now 
arrived, and the wounded were all carefully 
brought in and attended to. We carried the 
French ofticer to the alcove, and delivered him 
to Mrs. O'Neill, who was working like ten 


women over the poor fellows who lay groan- . 


ing, or, still more dreadful. in dead silence. 
around her. She undertook the charge of 


» 


him at once and examined his wounds with a 
skilful eye. 

“Flesh wound in the side," said she, 
„and the ball's gone straight through; here's 
two clean holes. Broken leg, and the bullet 
wants cutting out. Here 'tis, the blue mark 
just under the skin. We'll pull him through 
aisy enough." 

“I thank you, madam,” said he. Could 
you spare me a little water? ”’ 

“Hear that!” cried Peggy O'Neill, he 
understands every word.“ 
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I seized a vessel and ran and fetched a 
fresh draught from the brook. He drank 
long and gratefully, and now the doctor 
came to him. Several litters for carrying 
wounded had come up, and Phadrig and I 
took one and busied ourselves for an hour or 
more in carrying the French to the residencia, 
which was now converted into a hospital for 
the suffering of both parties. All the time we 
were at work the sounds of heavy firing rolled 
up the defile, and when the last of the 
injured men was under cover we set off to 
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take our share of the business going on 
below. 

“I felt quite uneasy for you, Phadrig," 
raid I. during that scrimmage in the gate. 
I couldn't see you, and I knew you were one 
of the first into the archway.“ 

“Ay, ay, sir," said he, as we stepped away 
along the road. “I was down and thrampled 
on—'tis the usual luck of a little man. It's 
much thought, indeed, I'd be willin’ to take 
to add & cubit to me stature." 

(To be continued.) 


A DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of “ A Bold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. ete, 


E months had passed since the 
“freeing of the slaves "' ; and the Birlas, 
having, like true Mongols, changed their 
camping-ground twice in that time, were now 
settled in winter quarters, in a spot that 
seemed specially formed by nature for that 
very purpose. It was a deep grassy hollow— 
a kind of side-pocket of the main valley— 
sheltered by a high tract of ridgy ground 
from the cold winds of Siberia, and by the 
great southern spur of the Altai range against 
the bitter blasts that swept down from the 
mighty snow-peaks of the south-west “; and, 
in addition to this, it was warmed by a “ hot- 
water lake," which a group of mineral springs 
kept always at a high temperature. 

It was a great blow to the eager boys to 
find that this lake, though certainly yellow 
enough from its mineral deposits, was not 
the Yellow Lake near which lay the ruined 
city and the mystic temple; that, if the 
Yellow River ran into it, it ran out again ; 
and that they were still many miles from 
their goal. But, seeing their leader look 
perfectly satisfied, they took it for granted 
that it must be all right. 

In those three months many things had 
happened. Wanderton and his chum had 
won golden opinions from the tribe by their 
success in hunting, and the execution done by 
their rifles and revolvers, as compared with 
the clumsy matchlocks and  bone-tipped 
arrows of the Mongols. The revolvers, in 
particular, were an ever-new marvel to men 
who had never seen the like before; and the 
simple savages gave te these ** magic weapons 
an unpronounceable native name, implying 
“ The-gun - that-goes-on-talking -till-you-tell- 
it-to-stop.”” 

Etchfyll had all but filled his sketch-book 
with drawings of all the strange things 
around him; and the Tartars, ns they 
became more familiar with him, loved to 
watch the well-known face of some comrade 
growing up beneath his rapid and skilful 
strokes, in honour of which they styled him 
„The Quick of Hand." 

As to the Earl (whom they had named 
„The Undying ”), the Birlas began, little by 
little, to lose their first awe of him as they 
saw that he was inclined to be good to them, 
and that he gave away freely all the game he 
brought down. But he still kept up his 
consequence in their eyes by holding a good 
deal aloof from them, and by performing, 
ever and anon, some new feat of seeming 
magic. 

Jack Beechcroft had well earned bis Mongol 
title of “The Strong Ox," having thrown 
the best wrestler of the tribe over his 
shoulder, and carried home a load of game 
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9 The Tien-Shan (Celestial) Mountains, which divide 


^ Chinese Tartary from Asiatio Russia. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—A FLATTENED BULLET. 


which twoof the light-limbed Asiatics could not 
even lift. His surpassing strength, and his 
skill as a shot and a rider, gained the hearty 
admiration of his rude allies, while his frank 
good-nature won their hearts; and he was 
by this time as much at home in this camp of 
savages as if he had been there all his life. 

This was also the case with the two boys, 
who, having picked up a smattering of Tartar, 
were now able to talk in some fashion to 
their new friends, though it must be owned 
that these attempts at conversation led at 
times to very startling results. But, in 
defiance of all obstacles, the two young 
madcaps, with that slap-dash good-fellowship 
in which an English schoolboy excels all the 
sons of men, quickly made friends with almost 
every Tartar in the camp. 

They taught the Khan to play draughts, 
which the simple old chief found so much to 
his liking, that he challenged one or other of 
them to a game every time he saw them, and, 
when they were not to be had, played by 
himself, right hand against left. They ran 
races with the Tartar lads, and more than once 
beat them all. They got up swimming 
matches and shooting matches, and would 
certainly have formed a Mongol cricket club, 
could they have found any way of supplying 
themselves with wickets, balls, and bats. 

But their greatest delight was to visit the 
Mongol tents, and examine all the queer 
details of a form of housekeeping which had 


gone on unchanged since the Norman 


Conquest. The boys were never weary of 
such a novelty as “a whole nation living 
under umbrellas,” which, in truth, the Birlas 
* yoorts" closely resembled, both in their 
structure and their habit of collapsing 
suddenly on the heads of those under them. 

Nor was this surprising; for the weight 
cf the guns, cooking-pots, fish-spears, etc., 
suspended from the much-enduring tent- 
poles, might well have proved too much for 
a far strenger framework. But, however 
many articles were hung to the poles, it 
never seemed to lessen the marvellous litter 
of odds and ends that covered the earthen 
floor; and it was no new thing for Dick or 
Fred to signalise his entrance into a tent by 
kicking over a milk-jar, trampling on his 
host's infant son and heir, or coming down 
with & run on & newly flayed sheep-skin, 
raw side upward ! 

With all their power of taking things as 
they found them," the boys were hard put to 
it to face the mingled perfume of decaycd 
fish, dirty sheep-skins, blood, grease, goats'- 
milk cheese, bad tobacco, wood-smoke, and 
unwashed human beings, which filled every 
tent that they visited. Nor was it easy for 
them to feign a relish for the astounding 
mess of mutton-fat, tea-leaves, sour milk, 
ryc-flour and rancid butter, set before them 


by their hosts as soup—to say nothing of the 
“ Mogul tea, which (as the Earl had warned 
them) had salt for sugar, and melted suet for 
cream. And they found it just as hard to 
shake with sufficient heartiness the grimy 
paws of the Mongols, which were so greasy 
ns to slip through their fingers like a live 
fish caught by the tail! | 

„These jolly old tents,” said Dick, one day, 
as he picked his way out of the chaos that 
littered the floor of a “ yoort," remind me of 
that story of the French alchemist in whose 
study the Duke of What's-his-name put down 
his hat, and the place was in such a mess that 
he never could find it again; and all the 
comfort he got was: * That, Monseigneur, does 
not show that my study is disorderly, but 
only that your hat had no business to be 
there!!“ 

On one occasion, the boys called at a 
tent where they found no one at home ; and 
they were just going out again, when they 
saw, staring at them from the side of the tent. 
what they would have taken elsewhere for 
the face of a big doll, but which proved to be 
that of a Mongol baby, stuck chin-deep in a 
kind of pocket in the felt, like a knife in a 
gheath ! 

The two lads, tickled beyond mensure at 
this new mode of nursing, stopped and began 
to pet the wee brown image, which, though 
evidently pleased with their attentions, never 
showed the ghost of & smileon its round, flat, 
wide-mouthed face, which Dick not inaptly 
compared to a penny with a hole through 
it. 

In these parts, I suppose,” said Fred, with a 
grin, “ they say ‘ from the pocket to the grave, 
instead of * from the cradle. Well, I've seen 
a good many ways of disposing of a baby, 
but I never saw one like that before!“ 

But the great event of that season was the 
Earl's appearance in the character of a 
doctor —or, as the Tartars said, a magician. 

He easily saw that the“ evil spirit" which 
tormented the Khan was simply a severe 
rheumatism; and as soon as they were 
settled beside the lake, he declared solemnly 
that were the Khan to dip himself twice a 
day in the “golden waters," the demon 
would cease to molest him. The poor old 
fellow, finding his weak and aching limbs 
greatly comíorted by the warmth of the 
tepid water, took very kindly to the new 
treatment, and went through his course of 
mineral baths as methodically as a 
patient at a German Spa; and so rapidly 
did he grow better, that, to his own 
unbounded glee, and the amazement of all 
his men, the first week of December found 
him almost without pain. 

In fact, there were only three men in the 
whole tribe who bore any ill-will to the 
English party ; and those three (as may be 


N 


easily guessed) were Shaigan the Subtle and 
his two fellow-priests. 

The reasons of this wretch’s hatred of the 
five strangers, and their leader in particular, 
were many and various, but all equally 
strong. First and foremost, he was afraid 
of Wanderton; and nothing is so deadly as 
the hatred of a coward. Secondly, the Earl 
had eclipsed Aim in the eyes of the whole tribe, 
which would of itself have sufliced to make 
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Was found standing over his dead horse.” 


him the latter's mortal foe. Thirdly, the 
stranger had obtained an influence stronger 
than his own over the Khan; and the 
villainous high-priest, judging all others by 
his own vile self, took it for granted that this 
interloper would use that influence against 
him and his brethren, just as they would 
have done in his place. 

Nor was this all. The meddlesome 
stranger was aiding the sick Khan to live, 
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whereas Shaigan wished him to die; for 
then the weak and superstitious son that was 
to succeed him (who lacked even his father's 
passive obstinacy) would be a mere 
puppet in the hands of the crafty priest, who 
would thus become the real ruler of the 
whole tribe. 

For reasons far less cogent than these, 
such a man would have taken twenty 
lives in plaee of one; and he would soon 
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have taken steps to sweep from his path him 
whom he feared and hated, had not, luckily, 
à severe attack of illness made him harmless 
for some time, in spite of himself. But he 
was now recovered, and, having decreed that 
the Earl was to die, he lost no time in 
attempting to make good his own prediction. 

In one of the tribal hunting expeditions 
(which our heroes always shared) a mettle- 
some black horse was assigned to thc Earl, 


aper. 


scemingly quite by accident. But the wary 
peer soon noticed in it signs of an unnatural 
and ever-growing excitement suggestive of 
the action of some stimulating drug, and his 
rising suspicions were but too speedily 
changed to certainty. 

Half-way down a steep incline the mad- 
dened beast broke away, in spite of all 
Wanderton's efforts to hold him in, tore 
down the slope like a whirlwind, went crash: 
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ing over the edge of a precipitous 
bank at least twenty feet high, 
and, falling upon a huge jagged 
boulder, was killed on the spot. 

But he fell without his rider, 

for the Earl, with a nerve and 
nimbleness worthy of the best 
horseman in his country, had 
leaped off just at the critical 
moment, and escaped with a few 
scratches. 
Guessing easily what all this 
must mean, Wanderton chose his 
line at once; and, scrambling 
down the descent with the aid of 
the bushes that clung to it, was 
found standing over his dead 
horse by the terrified Mongols, 
who of course believed and re- 
ported that he had fallen twenty 
feet on to a rock-with his horse 
atop of him, without being a 
whit the worse ! 

This seemingly supernatural 

escape cowed the treacherous 
priest so utterly, that January 

, was far advanced ere he thought 
of making any fresh attempt on 
his enemy’s life. But, one morn- 
ing, the Earl noticed that the 
milk brought them for breakfast; 
had a somewhat thick, turbid 
look—so slight, however, that it 
would quite have escaped any eye 
less keen than his own. 

Crediting Shaigan with any 
crime not requiring courage, the wary peer 
was wont to test everything that they ate or 
drank from the hands of others with a strong 
chemical acid, one drop of which, let fall into 
the suspected milk, turned it green all over 
the top! 

The five looked at each other in a gloomy 
silence, which Jack was the first to break. 
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A Challenge! 
(Drain for the 5 Boys Own Paper " by J. D. GREENE.) 


“Not for your life, Jack—we can’t spare 
him yet!” snid the Enrl, emptying the milk- 
jar into a hole in the ground. 

„Can't spare him ? " echoed Sir Francis. 
“Seems to me that if he means to go on 
trying to murder us till he succeeds, we'd 
better just scotch him at once, and have done 
with it 1" 

“ Not on any account; for he is the only 
man who can get us to this unknown temple 
that we want to see, without whieh all our 
work would be no good. When he has got 
us there, there will always be time enough to 
deal with him ns he deserves." 

* But why on earth should he get us there 
at all?” 

* Because he means to offer us as human 
sacrifices to his idol ! ” 

And, with this enlivening assurance, the 
Earl lifted the door-curtain, and called to a 
passing Mongol to bring them some more 
milk, for they were all very thirsty. 

At first Shaigan could not believe that the 
hated English had really escaped unharmed 
from a poison so strong, that even a slight 
sip of the milk, stolen by its bearer, had 


THE RAT: 


Tor many days etapsed before Goodenough 
had cause to regret his thoughtlessness. 
Smith felt from the start that he was badly 
treated in being placed under the care of 
Boldero whilst the Rat had such an easy 
time, and he bore a grudge against him in 
consequence. They were in the same class, 
and Repton kept easily ahead of Smith, 
which further aggravated the latter’s annoy- 
ance. From words they came to blows, and 
as Smith was the stronger, the Rat got a 
licking. 

Smarting with indignation, and full of n 
desire for revenge, he sought his mentor and 
demanded that he should lick Smith. 

"What for?" asked Goodenough. “I 
can't interfere if you youngsters quarrel a 
bit.” 

“You must!" cried Repton. “I’m not 
going to be tanned by a fat-headed lout like 
Smith.“ 

"Then you'd better get some boxing 
lessons and pay him back,“ suggested 
Goodenough, laughing. 

“You must lick him for me," began 
Repton ; but something in his mentor's look 
made him sheer off on another tack. 

* He was saying things about you.” 

“Eh? what was that?“ 
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made him violently sick. But he soon 
learned that the milk-jar had been drained 
to the dregs; and when he saw his intended 
victims strolling about the camp an hour 
later, as fresh and well as ever, the treacherous 
villain felt his heart sink as it had never sunk 
before. 

But he shrank not from his fell purpose. 
One way still remained to be tried, and try it 
he would. 

About a week after this, Lord Wanderton 
was hunting along the southern hill-slopes, 
and had just come within shot of à splendid 
wild-goat, when he suddenly slipped and fell. 
It was a lucky stumble, for at that moment 
bang went a matehlock from the bushes 
ibove, and a bullet passed through his Tartar 
cup, and, just missing his hend, flattened 
against a rock beyond him. 

With a strange snule on his face, the 
Earl lay quite still till Shaigan issued from 
the thicket with his smoking gun in his 
hand, and a fiendish grin on his corpse-like 
features. Then Wanderton rose slowly to 
his feet, picked up his cap and the flattened 


bullet, and handed the latter to his petritied 
(Ju be continued.) 
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OR, GOODENOUGH'S 
By Patt DLAKE. 


CHAPTER III. 


"That I got ahead of him in Euclid?! 
beeause you helped me." 

„The young rascal,” exclaimed Good- 
enough; „I've never shown you a single 
proposition.” 

“There he is!” exclaimed Repton, “ the 
young liar!” 

Goodenough went up to the unsuspecting 
Smith. 

“ Here, you young shaver! Have you been 
saying that I helped Repton with his 
* Euclid '? 

Smith did not reply, whilst the Rat cried 
out, Yes, he did! he did ! 

„Don't say things like that unless you 
know next time," said Goodenough, admin- 
istering a gentle “toko” to the youngster, 
which he received with a howl. Nor did it 
lessen his anger to see Boldero approaching : 
he knew that his mentor was not likely to 
interfere on his behalf. Nor did he, though 
he watched the incident curiously, and 
when it was over he walked away with Good- 
enough. 

^ What's the row?" he asked. ** Aren't 
you content with spoiling your own ‘ prot,’ but 
must lick mine into the bargain?” 

"He deserved it,’ was  Goodenough's 
reply. 


(To be continued.) 


enemy, who stood cycing him with a blank 
stare of helpless terror. 

"Be more careful, friend," said he 
quietly. “In place of hitting yon goat, thou 
hast shot my cap through; and, were I not 
bullet-proof, as thou scest, my head would 
have fared no better. Here is thy bullet; 
see that the next be better aimed!“ 

Mechanically the battled murderer took 
the shapeless lump of lead, staggered dizzily 
away for a few steps, and then fell down in 
a swoon, while the Earl strolled off in the 
opposite direction, with the same peculiar 
smile on his marble face. 

A few days later our travellers were 
aroused by a great uproar in the middle 
of the night; and Wanderton, thinking the 
camp attacked, bade his comrades stand to 
their arms, and went out to see for himself 
the cause of the tumult. 

zre long he came hastily back, and said, 
with an excitement that he seldom showed : 

„The Khan is dead (whether fairly or not, 
is another matter), and at daybreak to- 
morrow we all start for the Temple of 
Unquenchable Light!“ 


“PROT.” 


“ I haven't the slightest doubt he did. 
What’s he been up to? ” 

Goodenough explained, but Boldero received 
the explanation rather coldly. 

* T think that next time my prot deserves 
a hiding," he said, I'll give him one mv- 
self if you'll let me know. I suppose you 
wouldn't have felt called upon to interfere if 
Smith had happened to mention ‘ Algebra’ 
instead of Euclid’ ?^ 

Without giving him an opportunity of reply. 
Boldero walked away, leaving Goodenough 
very uneasy. He saw now that he had been 
made a catspaw of by the Rat, that he had 
licked Smith because his“ prot had toid him 
to, and not because of Smith's statement re- 
garding “ Euclid." He made up his mind for 
the twentieth time that this sort of thing must 
cense; he must let Repton see clearly that he 
was not going to do his dirty work for him. 

But there was that unlucky sovereign. Of 
course Repton had promised that he would 
not require it till the end of the term at the 
earliest; butit was impossible to quarrel with 
him so long as he owed him inoney. He 
bitterly repented having been so unwise ns to 
take it; better to be dunned by a tradesman 
than be at the beck and call of his own 


protégé. 
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T)? boys nowadays have ns much fun and 

as many frolics at school as we used to 
have when I spent my days trying to imbibe 
the spirit of knowledge from clever and 
painstaking masters? I sometimes wonder 
if they have, when I am sitting over the fire 
and thinking of the incidents of those 
“ happy days of long ago." I suppose you 
boys do have your fun and jokes in your own 


WHEN I WAS AT SCHOOL. 
By George A. WADE, B.A. 


PART I.— THE * BURIAL” OF RICHARD II. 


ways, just as we had. But perhaps you 
will not be averse to hearing of a few 
escapades of the early eighties —escapades 
connected with the schools that the writer 
had the honour of attending. 

I think you will certainly pardon my 
omitting to mention the names of the 
institutions where the incidents occurred, 
though I may venture to tell you that 


nothing will be set down to their credit in 
this matter which is not substantially true. 

There were about one hundred and thirty 
boys, all boarders, in the school where the 
following occurred, and some of my 
companions at that date — school chums, I 
mean — were about as daring and lively as 
any men. I have met with since. 

We had been utterly sickened for two or 


three months past, at the date of which I 
speak, by the preparation of Richard 11.“ 
for a reading-examination. The Head" 
always took us for the reading, and he him- 
self was quite a character in his own way, 
of which more later. As a reader or 
elocutionist he was great, and I fear we 
must have often caused him much bitterness 
of spirit by our attempts to do justice to 
Shakespeare. Even now I can recall poor 
Pilky's tragic style of reading, in broad 
Lancashire dialect : 


“ Nought shall make us rue 
If England to herself remain but true!“ 


whilst the Head ” would look at Pilky with 
& withering glance, and blandly inquire if 
he (Pilky) ever supposed Shakespeare would 
have written such lines had he dreamt for n 
minute that they could be so rendered ? 

Well, we were sick of the whole business 
of this annual reading-exam. ; but there, it 
was over at last! And it was whilst we 
breathed sighs of relief in our own assembly- 
room that Heavyfoot, one of our school wits, 
suggested that it would be both a fitting and 
a graceful act to complete perfectly the 
“ burial" of the defunct Richard by holding 
a midnight service, and consigning him and 
all our copies of the play to the dust-bin that 
stood at the far end of the upper corridor. 
Heavyfoot proposed that the school-band 
should manfully do its part in the business 
by marching at the head of the funeral 
procession, and performing the Dead 
March in Saul during the ceremony. 

Loud shouts of approval greeted Heavy- 
foot's suggestion, miugled with the not 
unusual cries of Good old Heavy,“ 
* Ripping," etc. The arrangements for the 
carrying-out of the affair were left in the 
hands of a small committee, and it was two 
days afterwards that the whole school 
received its first instructions in the matter. 
It appeared that a night had been chosen 
when, owing to & chance remark of the 
„Head,“ it had been gathered that he would 
be away from the school for a day or two, and 
thus only "Ralph" would be on guard. 
Ralph was one of the junior tutors, and 
was much liked by most of the boys, since 
he had either the good sense not to see more 
of such pranks than he was obliged to, or 
usually forgot to report what he did see. 
On this occasion, however, it was certain 
that even Ralph would interfere and stop 
the affair if he had the chance, so it was 
resolved that he had better not be allowed 
that chance! 

Accordingly, when it was ascertained on 
the evening in question that Ralph had 
retired for the night to his bedroom on the 
first long corridor, Heavyfoot, Pilky, and 
Landwater deftly screwed up his door on the 
outside without attracting his attention, so 
that egress for the junior tutor was out of 
the question until the screwing was undone 
again. Having thus secured the only 
superior who was likely to interfere with the 
proposed “burial ” of Richard, the coast was 
clear for the ceremony. The signal had 
been given for half-past eleven. 

Precisely at that hour some 110 youths 
met at the far end of corridor number two, 
and filled the adjacent rooms (kindly lent 
for the occasion by Ward, Lucky & Co.). 
The procession was put into proper order by 
„Billy,“ who had a genius for such things. 
First came the “choir " of twenty members. 
They &ll had their white night-shirts hang- 
ing over their ordinary dress, and in their 
hands they carried open books, in reality the 
“Gallic Wars" of J. C., Esq.! After the 
choir came the band.“ I remember that 
Hampton played the flute, and ‘‘ Cocky " had 
a cornet, whilst several fellows brought their 
violins into requisition. As the most avail- 
able substitute for a drum Pilky had obtained 
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from the servants an old tea-tray, and this 
certainly made a noise loud enough to satisfy 
even his musical soul. 

Behind the band followed the rank and 
file, each boy carrying his own copy of 
Richard 11. The procession set out at a 
slow and well-regulated pace; the tread of 
over a hundred boys, marching in regular 
step, making a peculiarly strange effect in the 
silent night as they went along the wooden 
floors of the corridors. 

First the choir performed a most doleful 
ditty, “specially written for this occasion " 
by “the poet "—-a wight who rejoiced in the 
name of Cowper, and slid now and then into 
poetry without being able to help it! Per- 
sonally I always felt that it was a pity he 
was so afticted; but “the poet" seemed 
rather proud of his failing, as he did of his 
historic name! 

The funeral song was & strange poem, 
and was sung to a strange tune. Maurice, 
our precentor, was responsible for the latter-- 
an original one of his. I can certainly testify 
to its being quite original, as no other composer 
ever composed such tunes as Maurice's! 
This one seemed to be what is known, I 
believe, in some circles as * Peculiar Metre." 
It rose in some places to the top G, and went 
down in others to the E below the middle 
C. As for melody, if you can imagine 
sixteen cats trying to sing at once on a dark 
winter's night, you will be getting something 
near what Maurice's tune sounded like as we 
heard it sung by the choir on that memor- 
able occasion ! 

After the choir, the band chipped in with 
the Dead March in Saul. At least that is 
what the programme said it was. Every in- 
strument played its own key and tune, re- 
gardless of the rest; and several of the violins 
were perceptibly two semitones flat or sharp. 
But nobody cared one bit ; and I am sure the 
bandsmen, especially Hampton with the 
flute, thought the performance would have 
done credit to Hallé's orchestra at its 
best ! The musice sounded weird and 
strange along the silent corridors, as the pro- 
cession passed first on one of them, then on 
another. 

When we at length reached Ralph's door 
we heard his voice inside the room asking 
“What is all that noise about?” and we 
heard him trying to open the door. But 
we knew Landwater's work too well to have 
any fear of the screwing not having been 
effectively done, so we simply burst into a 
shriek of unearthly laughter and resumed our 
march. It was coming to a close, for the 
dust-bin loomed in sight. Then Carter, who 
had always been the “cleric” of the boys 
during my school career there, stepped 
forward, attired as much like a clergyman as 
could be managed, and advanced to the front 
of the procession. He began to read from 
a book a mock burial service, which re- 
gretted the death from old age and infirmities 
of his Most Noble Majesty King Richard rr., 
and consigned his remains to the grave 
amidst the best wishes of his numerous 
admirers ! 

After this each man in turn advanced to 
the dust-bin and, having torn his copy of the 
play into several pieces, threw the fragments 
into that receptacle, whilst uttering an ear- 
splitting yell of delight that would have 
turned a Red Indian green with envy had he 
heard it. Carter then “improved the occa- 
sion " by making a few remarks upon kings in 
general, and Richard 11. in particular, with 
sundry hints on * How to Read Well and 
Effectively,” d lathe “Head.” Finally, with 
one universal shout of God save the 
Queen! we dispersed to our rooms, and the 
ceremony was over. 

Kalph's room was unscrewed at 5.30 a.m. 
by Landwater, whilst its occupant was yet 
asleep. And to have seen the look of 


&stonishment on the faces of one hundred 
and twenty boys next morning, when that 
tutor, at breakfast, declared that there had 
been a terrible “row” the night before— 
(„Which must not be repeated again! ’’)— 
would have done you good. As to the door- 
screwing never a word was said. Ralph 
was a tutor in a thousand; he knew when 
to know and when to appear ignorant. But 
we all were aware that, like the wensel, he 
had generally one eye open when he seemed 
to be asleep! 


A Strange Walking in the Night. 


I may here be allowed to recall another 
night-scene. Alleyne was a terribly heavy 
sleeper, and it chanced that his bedroom was 
only a few doors from the Head's on the 
first corridor. ‘“ Heavy” gave it as his 
private opinion that nothing short of an 
earthquake would ever wake Alleyne once 
that worthy had got soundly asleep, and 
when, one day, Alleyne had, on behalf of the 
first corridor, done something that annoyed 
the youths of corridor No. 2, those bright 
specimens began to consider how best they 
could pay their rivals out. It was Land- 
water, probably one of the most lively 
youths who ever went to a school, who 
suggested, amid general acclamation in his 
own room, & feasible scheme that promised 
much. And two nights later Landwater and 
three other second-corridor comrades set to 
work to carry it out. 

Having ascertained nt about 11.30 that tho 
guileless Alleyne was fast asleep, they easily 
secured admission to his room, as the screws 
of the lock had been previously loosened for 
the purpose. Then, without making any 
noise, the four “ seconds carried the“ sleep- 
ing beauty ’’ (as they called him) on his 
mattress just as he was, bedclothes and all, 
and quietly and smartly deposited their 
burden at the very threshold of the * Head’s ”’ 
bedroom! There they left Alleyne, still as 
hard asleep as Rip Van Winkle might have 
been, and hurried off to their own rooms. 

The “Head” generally retired at twelve, 
as we well knew. He came up as usual in the 
dark, and had just pushed open his room door 
when he tumbled over a recumbent body out- 
side it. The shock woke Alleyne, who, 
rising up and rubbing his eyes dreamily, 
wanted to know What on earth do you 
fellows mean, coming into a chap's room like 
this?“ 

The * Head" had meanwhile said a few 
impressive words to himself, and struck a 
match. By the light of the candle on his 
table he took in the situation, and guessed 
what had happened. Meanwhile Alleyne sat 
up staring at the strange surroundings, 
unable to make head or tail of the matter. 
He rose in his nightshirt and began to make 
some clumsy apology for being there. But 
the * Head," with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
only nodded sagaciously. He could be 
terribly severe on such misdoings, but the 
humour of this had struck his fancy. And, 
to the immense astonishment of Alleyne, all 
that he did was to point to the mattress etc. 
on the floor, and to say solemnly, ** Up with 
that bed and walk!” 

Which command the confused and angry 
Alleyne was only too glad to obey as well as 
he could. But next morning the first 
corridors" swore dire vengeance on the 
culprits when they should be discovered. 
That is just what they were not, however. 
And till they read this account, written by 
an old boy (if any of them should read 
it), the secret has been well kept. But there 
is no further need for secrecy now, after 
twenty years have flown, eh? Alas! Timo 
changes, and we change with it! 

(To b^ continued.) 
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ITUATED in the heart of that mountainous 
region which forms the North-West 
Frontier of our Indian Empire is a British 
military and political station which goes by 
the n&me of Fort Sandeman. 

It was formerly known as Apozai, the chief 
settlement of the Mando Khels. But as a 
reault of the absorption of the Zhob district 
by Sir Robert Sandeman in 1889, it became 
& fortified outpost, named in his honour to 
commemorate his work in Baluchistan ; and 
it is now the headquarters for the political 
officer and the military garrison which police 

is important district of the frontier. It 
was while serving on the Staff of one of the 
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regiments doing duty at this station, that I 
spent & memorable Christmas in this in- 
hospitable region. And as the district, 
though of the highest military importance, 
is as yet comparatively little known except 
by those intimately concerned, the record of 
a Christmastide spent there may be of some 
interest and novelty. But first as to the 
region itself, B 
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(With Hlustrations by the Avion and FRANK FELLER.) 


I.— THE 2HOD VALLEY. 


The Zhob military district is that tract of 
mountainous country which lies between the 
Suleiman range and the frontier of 
Afghanistan. It comprises the various 
posts in and around the Zhob Valley, which 
extends roughly from the Quetta, Harnai, 
and Sibi Railway eastwards and northwards 
to the famous Gumal Pass. This valley is 


of the greatest strategic value, commanding 
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Waziri raid on Tank, and it only resulted in 
the punitive expedition of 1881. Two years 
later a rough survey wa3 made as far as the 
junction of the Zhob and Gumal rivers, but 
nothing further was done until 1888. In 
that year Sir Robert Sandeman, on a 
political mission, traversed the whole Zhob 
Valley, and subsequently submitted a 
proposal to establish a protectorate over the 
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the Draband, Tochi, and Gumal passes on 
their Afghan side; and its possession 
dominates the main highways of Afgban- 
istan from Candahar to Ghuznee and even 
to Cabul. 

Until 1889, the Zhob River, and indeed the 


Gumal Pass itself, was, even to the Indian 


Government, & region practically unknown. 
The southern passes which lead from the 
Amir's territory had long been unsafe owing 
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to the turbulence of the Waziri * and other 
tribesmen, and the Khyber Pass through tho 
Afridi * territory to the Punjaub had there- 
fore been used almost exclusively by traders’ 
caravans. In 1879 the first attempt at 
survey made by the Commissioner at Dera. 
Ismail Khan was frustrated by the Mebsua 
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* Pronounced Wa-zée-ree and A-fré-dee, 
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whole territory south of the Amran range: 
An expedition from Loralai treated with the 
various tribes in durbar at Apozai, and 
achieved this desirable end. Several 
treacherous tribes were dealt with by the 
Zhob Field Force under Sir George White in 
1890, and since then the central village of 
Apozai has been known as the political 
headquarters, of. Fort Sandemam, with a 
battalion of Native Infantry, a regiment of 


42. do^ E. 
cavalry, and the Zhob levy irregulars, horse 
and foot, as garrison. 

When the 45th Regiment of Bomba? 
Infantry received orders to proceed bx route 
march from Quetta vid the Zhob Valley ta 
Port Sandeman, and to winter there, the 
news was received by all of us with vers 
mingled feelings. Quetta itse'f was fer 
from being the most desirable winterin; 
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station in the Bombay Command. But 
Fort Sandeman had earned. and deservedly 
80, & much less enviable distinction among 
Staff Corps officers. It was indeed the 
veritable “back of beyond." We had 
anticipated a spell of active service in the 
disturbed areas farther north, with some 
opportunities for distinction which are never 
forthcoming in mere police duty. But an 
inexorable fate ruled otherwise, and to Fort 
Sandeman we had to go. 

We had been very unfortunate with our 
Christmastide for several years. One Christ- 
mas was spent in a troop train on the route 
from Mhow to Deoluli; the festivities of 
another were negatived by the eccentric old 
colonel in command of our station, who had 
absurd ideas as to the officers amusing the 
men instead of amusing themselves; while i 
third Christmas was spent by several of our 
Oflieers escorting a treasure convoy from 
Harnai to Pishin. What Christmas at Fort 
Sandeman was like we did not know, but 
there were few of us who would not willingly 
have exchanged to almost any station in 
India. 

The Zhob Valley proper averages about 
five miles broad, with the Zhob River winding 
about in its centre, while parallel and 
intersecting valleys of less importance extend 
on each side over the whole mountainous 
region from the plains of Baluchistan to the 
Takht-i-Suleiman and the river Indus. 
Along the course of the Zhob River we 
marched at the rate of about sixteen miles 
per diem under & scorching sun, with each 
night a rest in some sheltered spot with a 
temperature far below zero. Each day's 
march for three weeks on end was but a 
weary repetition of the day before, with a 
monotonous routine of sand and low scrub, 
dry watercourses, where no rain had fallen 
for four months, and away on each side high, 
rocky, precipitous mountains, wholly devoid 
of vegetation and breaking only here and 
there to give passage to some tributary of the 
Zhob. 

At one part the valley narrows. to a mile 
in width, and in this wild gorge Fort 
Sandeman is built. Two small mounds rise 
in its centre, and on these are raised a 
couple of mud houses which pass muster as 
citadels. Surrounding these are the oflicers' 
quarters, the regimental oflices, and the 
hospital. Around the base of the mounds 
is a low parapet with a ditch on its 
farther side; this was our moat. Within 
the walled enclosure are the quarters for 
the native troops, consisting of long, low 
stone buildings plastered externally and 
internally with mud. Outside is the native 
bazaar, with the village about a mile away. 
The fort is some 4,000 feet above the sea 
level, and for four months in summer is 
intensely hot, with an average temperature 
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of 112° in the shade during the day. In 
winter the cold is equally extreme, and the 
sudden changes keep the hospital continually 
full, and the cemetery always in requisition. 
The dull monotonous life in this dreary 
region has driven scores of men to the verge 
of insanity, and the climate has permanently 
undermined the constitution of many a 
promising young Officer. 

Of the several outposts dependent upon 
Fort Sandeman, the most important is Mir 
Ali Khel, fifty miles distant along the river 
“hob, and on the border of the Waziri 
country. It commands one of the main high- 
ways for caravan traflic, and is garrisoned 
as a rule by a hundred sipahis* of the 
infantry, Lity sowars of the cavalry, and a 
troop of the Zhob levy horse, all under the 
cominand of a British officer. The remain- 
ing outposts are subsidiary to Mir Ali Khel, 
and are spread over the frontier in the shape 
of an irregular fan, with Fort Sandeman as 
the centre, and the road to Mir Ali Khel the 
median line. Each post is garrisoned by a 
variable number of troops, commanded by 
the native subadars and jemadars,t and 
regular patrols move between the posts and 
Mir Ali Khel, and from one station to 
another as circumstances demand. 

The whole district around is wild and 
mountainous, and the tribesmen lawless and 
predatory. Many of the border tribes live 
the greater part of the year by raiding their 
more industrious and prosperous neighbours 
within the British sphere, and by plunder- 
ing the more unprotected caravans. Rifles 
and ammunition are secured by raiding an 
outpost or waylaying a patrol. The men 
are born fighters, to whom marauding is 
sport and thieving u fine art. Their 
children are trained to robbery and murder 
from their very earliest years, and among 
some of the tribes a custom exists of initiat- 
ing every male child as soon as it can walk. 
The clan gathers as if for a ceremonial, and 
the boy is made to crawl throngh a hole in 
the mud wall of some hovel as if on plunder 
bent, while the assembled relatives shout 
vociferously, * Ghal shah! Ghal shah!” 
which is, in plain English, “ Be a thief! 
Be a thief!” In addition, the whole 
borderland swarms with ghazis, religious 
fanatics excited by the preaching of the 
mullahs or priests, whose sole aim in life is 
the murder of infidels, and by which means 
they secure for themselves a glorious entry 
into their Paradise. Life in such a region is 
indeed no sinecure. 

To each of the junior British officers at 
Fort Sandenian fell the duty of taking charge 
in turn at Mir Ali Khel. Here for three 
weeks at a stretch he saw no white face, and 


* Pronounced anl generally misapelt ** sepoys." 
T Native captains and lieutenants, 
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never heard his own language spoken. The 
limited arrangement of three weeks’ duty was 
a merciful one. There was the disadvantage 
of a two days’ march with a strong escort 
every time a change was made, and a night 
in the open air, in perhaps the wildest 
weather. But even this was preferable to 
having ofticers driven insane from melan- 
cholia once a quarter. Lots were therefore 
cast for the turns of duty, and to Lieutenant 
Cooke of ours the questionable honour firs: 
fell. Cooke wired for relief within a fort- 
night, his health having given way, and as I 
was next on the roster I was ordered off 
suddenly one morning to take command at 
Mir Ali Khel. 

The march from Fort Sandeman thither 
occupies, as above indicated, two days, with 
a rest during the intervening night under 
canvas at Saifi. The march is carried out as 
if in an enemy's country, with a strong escort 
of Native Infantry to guard the convoy, and 
woe betide the unlucky party which dares 
neglect every precaution for safety. During 
the night I wrapped myself up in every avail- 
able blanket, and finally coiled myself in tne 
folds of my unpitched tent. Thus protected 
from the biting cold, I sat, with such of my 
men as were not on guard, before a rousing 
camp fire, not caring to venture sleep in the 
weather we experienced. When I reached 
what I thought to be the friendly shelter of Mir 
Ali Khel, I found Cooke in bed and in a piti- 
able state. Ithen learned that nothing in the 
way of fresh food was procurable in the dis- 
trict, with the sole exception of miserable 
fowls which he could not eat; and for want 
of timely knowledge on this important point, 
he had subsisted for the fortnight on sardines 
and marmalade. 

This repast was therefore what I found 
awaiting me in place of the substantial hot 
dinner I had pictured during the long ride 
from Saifi. And as I had absolutely no 
provisions with me, I shuddered to think of 
the existence I would eke out for three long 
weeks. I calculated, however, that I would 
make up for this at Christmas-time, which 
was fast approaching, when my turn of duty 
was over and I was safe back at Fort 
Sandeman. What I did not calculate was 
that, before that time, border raids and 
sickness and various other unhappy con. 
tingencies would negative the possibility of 
my relief, and compel me to spend my 
Christmas in the prison fort of Mir Ali 
Khel. 

Cooke went off next morning in a dhooly, 
escorted by the force which brought me out, 
and leaving me in my first supreme com- 
mand. The glory and the ncvelty of the 
position covered a multitude of disappointed 
hopes, and my fears for the fature had not 
yet begun. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOCKEY, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


N my former article I endenvoured to trace 
the history of hockey, the various steps 
taken to improve its rules and science, and 
also to offer a few general hints for those 
who may contemplate taking up the game 
as a pleasant and exhilarating pastime. I 
now propose to deal with its various depart- 
ments, and, although as players progress and 
gain expcrience they may be inclined todiffer 
on some points, I am sure they will find 
it wise to bear in mind the main principles I 
here iay down. Each player possesses his 
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PART II. 


own style with, perhaps, his own charac- 
teristic strokes, but that does not interfere 


with the principle on which the game should 


be played, and if any boy wishes to become a 
really first-class hockey player he must learn 
the rudiments and then rest content to 
perfect his display as he gains experience. 
The plan on the next page gives the 
dimensions of the ground and positions of 
one side when the game commences; it will 
therefore be seen that a team is composed of 
eleven players —five forwards, three; half. 


backs, two full-backs, and a goalkeeper. 
Some well-known and successful clubs have 
made various alterations in this arrangement, 
such as playing six forwards and no goal- 
keeper, but this plan greatly weakens defence 
while failing to strengthen the attack, because 
the ground i8 too narrow to admit of six for- 
wards combining in a free open game. They 
become cramped and oniy get in one another's 
way. Other clubs have adopted four half- 
backs, the fourth acting as a flying-half. 
There is much to be said in favour of this, the 
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attack being strengthened and also the 
defence, since the opposing forwards find 
they have two half-backs to pass instead of 
one. It is necessary, however, in order to 
ensure success for this arrangement, that the 
two full-backs should thoroughly understand 
end support one another as occasion arises. 
Bully-off.—The game is commenced by the 
two opposing centre forwards facing one 
another at the spot marked in the middle of 
the ground. Each must stand squarely 
facing the side lines and strike the ground 
and his opponent's stick, alternately, over the 
ball three times; then try for the ball (see 
fig. 1). It will sometimes be found useful to 
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endeavour to hit the ball between your 
opponent's legs, and so pass it to your inside 
right wing. This trick can easily be acquired 
with a little practice and sharp turn of the 
wrist, whileit may be varied by passing the ball 
between your own legs to your left inside wing. 
Such manauvres give the wings an opening 
and often enable a side to gain a good start. 
The inside wing should immediately pass the 
ball to his outside wing, or, if that player is 
carefully marked, to the centre forward, who 
will in turn give it to one of his wings the 
moment he runs any risk of being stopped by 
one of his opponents. I will now, having set 
the ball rolling, deal with the group of players 
and the duties of each individually. 
Backs.—Of these the halves form the back- 
bone of every team, and are undoubtedly far 
harder worked than any other menibers, 
since they must be equally active in attack 
as in defence. Their duty is to follow 
closely behind the forwards in the attack, 
intercept all passes between the opposing for- 
wards, exercise great judgment in passing to 
their own forwards, fall back when the latter 
lose the ball, and generally be on the alert 
from start to finish. They must therefore be 
very fit and active, and should be able to use 
their feet and hands in intercepting passes. 
It is seldom necessary for them to hit very 
hard, but rather use their brain in achieving 
accurate passes. Such accuracy is of far 
greater value than any hard hitting, as it is 
much easier for a forward to accept a pass 
when the ball is not travelling at a great 
pace. Many an otherwise good pass to an 
outside wing has proved fruitless through 
this error. They should also recollect to pass 
as quickly as possible, and they should never 
dribble— well *hardly ever," certainly not 
oftener than may be absolutely necessary to 
get clear. Should they be unable to take the 
ball from an opposing forward, they must 
endeavour to compel him to pass, so that 
another half-back, or back, may secure it. 
Or again, when falling back to check an 
&ttack, and perhaps pursuing one of the 
opposing forwards who is dribbling the ball, 
it may be easy to hit the ball towards their 
own goal and to one of their own backs, 
and let him relieve the attack. whereas it 
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might be most difficult themselves to take 
the ball from the opposing forwards and, 
turning round, to pass it to their own 
forwards. 

The centre half-back carries the greatest 
responsibility and has the hardest work. 
He must be always endeavouring to break 
up a combination of the opposing forwards, 
intercepting passes, or supporting one of his 
own half-backs or backs. He has to be 
here, there, and everywhere, while, imme- 
diately he receives or rescues the ball, he 
must realise to which of his forwards he 
can to the best advantage pass it. He 
must be prepared to feed either wing as 
occasion demands, and at times his centre 
forward. 

No player has more opportunities of giving 
an opening to his forwards, and he must 
endeavour to keep the game free and dis- 
entangled, thus avoiding congestion in 
any part of the field. If the players have 
become crowded on the left he should pass 
as soon as possible to the outside right wing, 
who may be able to get aclear run. He must 


especially remember fo carefully mark the 
opposing centre forward. He will thereby 
find that he has many opportunities of 
breaking up the opponents’ combination by 
intercepting passes from and to the wings. 
A really good centre half may often prove 
the pivot on which a game turns, since he 
is to a great extent the custodian of the 
key to the position of attack. Given a weak 
centre half, it matters not how good the full- 
backs may be, the opposing forwards will 
easily penetrate the defence. 

The duties of the right and left half-backs 
are very similar to those of the centre half, 
except that they have mainly to feed their 
right and left wing respectively, and be careful 
to keep their places near the side lines and 
not encroach on the centre; also, by care- 
fully marking the opposing outside wing, 
prevent him from getting away, and thus 
forcing one of the backs to leave his proper 
position in order to tackle him. Never 
leave an opposing forward alone, but 
continue to worry him in the hope of spoil- 
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ing his passing and ‘compelling him to pass 
into the hands of the defending full-backs. 
It is easier for a full-back to stay an attack 
under such circumstances, whereas, if the 
advancing forward is practically unmolested, 
he has a simple task in shooting at goal or 
passing to one of his own side in a more 
advantageous position. Nothing upsets a 
forward so much as to feel he has never 
thrown off the half-back, but that he is still 
worrying at his heels, like a tiresome 
terrier. 

The full-backs naturally hold a very 
important and responsible position, forming 
practically the last line of defence. It is 
necessary to keep a cool head and use great 
judgment in knowing when to dash in at 
the ball and when to withhold. Nothing but 
experience can teach this, but a back will 
soon learn to know the crucial moment; 
only he must act quickly, though pace is not 
80 completely essential as with the half- 
backs. If the advancing forward should, in 
dribbling, hit the ball a little too hard and 
so out of his own reach, the back will im- 
mediately see his opportunity and rush in. 
It is usually fatal to allow the forward to 
dribble up quite close, as he can then with 
little difficulty dodge the back and, being on 
the run, secure a dangerous advantage. If 
the two backs combine well, one will tackle 
the forward and the other be ready close 
at hand to take the ball from him as he 
endeavours to dodge. At that moment the 
forward is very apt to allow the ball a little 
out of his reach and so give the supporting 
back his opportunity to clear. The best 
arrangement between full-backs is for the 
one on the right to advance when the 
attack is coming from the opposing left 
wing and, vice versd, the left ge forward 
when attacked by the opposing right wing. 
Another very important point for a back to 
remember is to endeavour to hit clean and 
hard when clearing, but at the same time be 
careful not to hit into an opposing forward. 
This is not only dangerous but quite 
unnecessary. He will gain far more if, 
using judgment in selecting one of his own 
forwards who may be unmarked, he passes 
to him, while it is usually safe and advis- 
able to try and give the ball to an outside 
wing or to hit into touch. Also he must 
be careful to make sure of the ball and run 
no risks by taking a flying shot, except, of 
course, when he has no time to do other- 
wise. As a rule it is safer to stop the ball 
first with the hand or foot. When no been 
keeper is played, one of the backs will have 
to drop back into goal, and this must 
be regulated according to which wing the 
attack may be coming from. If from 
the centre, the backs must agree who 
is to act as goalkeeper, and one of 
them should be elected to the post at the 
commencement of the game and allowed to 
kick the ball within his own striking circle. 
It may be taken as a standing rule that a 
full-back shall not dribble. The sole occa- 
sion when dribbling becomes for him per- 
missible will arise when the ball has been 
hit by one of the opposing backs through 
the forwards and halves; in that case it 
may be justifiable for a short distance before 
clearing. 

Goalkeeper.— Many clubs have found great 
difticulty in securing anyone willing to keep 
goal, chiefly for the reason that there is little 
or no physical exercise attached to that post. 
It is none the less onerous in the matter of 
responsibility, and many a time has a game 
been saved or won by a goalkeeper. He re- 
quires a quick eye, and should be a good 
field, his qualifications being similar to that 
of a wicket-keeper in cricket. Some goal- 
keepers wearcricket pads, and principally use 
their feet and legs in stopping a shot. 
Shots along the ground should certainly b. 
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stopped if possible with the feet, thereby leav- 
ing hands free to hold the stick and clear, but I 
am inclined to thmk that insufficient use is 
made of the hands. A goalkeeper too often 
tries to save with his stick, when his hands, 
or at all events his legs, would prove more 
serviceable. When the ball is beyond reach 
of his limbs he must, of course, have resort 
to his stick. If a shot is made from the side 
of the circle he will find it an advantage to 
stand on thesame side of the goal,thus protect- 
ing a greater part of his goal. He will seldom 
require to leave his post, except when he feels 
certain of securing the ball before the advanc- 
ing forward. Under such circumstances he 
must act promptly. To hesitate is to be lost. 

Forwards.—I now come to the forwards, 
of whom the centre forward bears the responsi- 
bility of all combination in the front line. He 
must keep in mind that his main duties 
consist in feeding his two wings, scoring 
goals when the ball is passed to him in the 
circle, and marking the opposing centre 
forward. He must seldom dribble far on his 
own account. There have not been many 
quite first-class centre forwards. They are 
usually too seltish, or are poor shots in front 
of goal. Immediately & centre receives the 
ball, he should seize the first opportunity of 
passing it to one of his forwards and en- 
deavour to feed both wings equally. In care- 
ful observance of these points the art of true 
combination consists, without which com- 
bination no line of forwards is of much 
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account. He should pass fairly hard when 
giving the ball to his outside wings; other— 
wise he risks his pass being intercepted by one 
of the opposing halves. With the inside 
wings and centre forward, as the ball is some- 
times on their right and sometimes on their 
left, it will be found needful to practise using 
the stick in the ordinary way with the point 
inelined upwards, and also with the point 
downwards (see fig. 2). Both are legitimate, 
since the ball is struck with the face of the 
stick. When rushing in to take a pass from 
the wings, it will often be found a great 
advantage to hold the stick in the left hand 
only, and, throwing the body well forward, to 
secure the ball before the opposing back can 
reach it (see fig. 3). If a centre forward pos- 
sesses a long reach, he will find this stroke 
invaluable, as also will a centre half and other 
members of a team. It is quite easy, only 
requiring a little dash and strength of wrist, 
to take the ball and dodge the opponent. 
This is the sole occasion when a centre 
forward is justified in one-handed play. A 
forward seldom has time to use his hands 
in stopping the ball; he must therefore 
endeavour to take every pass on his stick, 
and at such an angle as, with the same 
stroke, to give the ball again to another of 
his forwards. He can also do a great deal 
towards keeping the game free and open. 
When play has become congested on one 
wing, he should endeavour to make a long 
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pass to the outside wing on the opposite side, 
and, if such a pass is made hard and rather 
forward, he will often create for him a good 
opening, that player having very probably a 


clear run. If there is a strong half-back 
line, the centre forward need seldom 
drop behind; but, when that is necessary, 
he must remember to hit hard and out to his 
wings, or into touch when clearing from the 
striking circle. Both outside wings must 
remember to keep well out on their side line 
and use their hands to 
make sure of stopping the 
ball rather than let it go 
intotouch. "They save con- 
siderable time by stopping 
the ball with the stick, but 
this 1s most difficult on the 
outside left, and the advan- 
tage that should be gained 
from a good pass is often 
lost (see fig. 4). Both out- 
side wings must remember 
that under no cireumstances 
whatever is it permissible 
for them to close in towards 
the centre, and it is almost 
invariably bad play if they 
hit a goal. There should 
always be an inside wing, or 
centre forward, in position 
to take a pass and to shoot. 
By keeping well out he can receive passes or 
clearing hits from his back division, and it is 
easier to make a good run and gain more 
ground by working down the touch line with 
the forwards well extended. If the outside 
wings once begin to close in towards the 
centre, they congest the game and destroy the 


open character wherein lies its greatest at- 
traction and beauty. Each wing must mark 
his opposing wing, when throwing in from 
touch, while the outside wing should never, 
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fall back on the defence beyond his own 
25.yard flag. They must always remember 
to pass into the centre immediately they get 
within their opponents’ 25-yard line, and 
to do this rather forward; by doing so 
they give their centre a far better chance 
of piercing the defence, since he is on the 
run while his opponents are probably 
stationary, or, at all events, awkwardly situ- 
ated to resist him. This is a point too often 
forgotten by the outside wings, and I cannot 
impress it upon them too strongly. They 
constantly dribble right down to the corner 
flag and then pass. By that time the oppos- 
ing backs are all within their own circle 
and quite prepared to tackle the advancing 
forwards, whose chances of success are 
enormously reduced. Remember to keep 
your opponents on the run, with never à 
chance to steady themselves. When rolling 
the ball in from touch it is sometimes advis- 
able for an outside wing to giveit to his own 
half-back, when not marked, as he may be 
able to either pass to the centre forward, who 
will pass back again to the outside wing, or 
give it again to the latter immediately. 
Such man«euvres upset the opponents, and, 
at the same time, make room ior pretty and 
useful passing. Each wing should fre- 


quently exchange passes, and so dodge the 
opposing half-back; and the outside should 
recollect that it is wiser to avoid ull risk of 
losing the ball by passing to his inside 


wing, rather than endeavour to hit past the 
half-back and chance outpacing him in pur- 
suit of the ball. The outside left wing has 
& far more difficult position, passes coming 
from the right and not being so easy to 
accept. 

Although the above hints apply equally 
to both wings, yet the outside left will find 
greater difficulty in centring; this he must 
do as he approaches his opponents’ 25- 
yard line, and he will aecomplish his aim 
easier if he turns sharply towards the goal, 
taking the ball a few yards in that direction 
and then passing. This action will throw 
the opposing half-back immediately on his 
left, and leave greater freedom and ease to 
pass. Some recommend stopping the ball 
dead before passing, but I consider that my 
suggestion saves time and places the striker 
in the necessary convenient position for 
centring. The two inside wings must assist 
the centre in feeding the outside, and fall 
back to support their own backs when on the 
defensive. In attacking they should get on 
the edge of the striking circle as they 
approach their opponents’ goal, and be pre- 
pared to accept a pass and to shoot quickly 
and accurately. When the ball is rolled in 
from the left, the inside wing will be at acon- 
siderable disadvantage in trying to secure it, 
his opponent being able to reach farther— 
hitting, as he will be, from right to left. He 
will do well to hook or lift his opponent's 
stick in(this case, and so prevent him from 


taking he ball, which will then pass between 
them to the centre (see fig. 5). Theirs is 
" the easiest place in the field, but, as in 
all games, they require plenty of dash in 
attack, and activity. They must work as 
an important part of the whole machinery, 
never losing heart, playing their best and 
* hardest from start to finish, always ready 
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3 FFF may be divided into two 
E groups: Combined Figure-Skating and 
3 Fancy Figure-Skating. Of these, the first is 

exclusively English ; the second is practised 
* to some extent by most skaters, but in its 


^ perfection it is almost as purely foreign as 
. the first is English. The average good 
2 English skater learns to do all the turns 
E —" threes,” “brackets.” “rockers,” and 


* “counters "—executing them on rather flat 

cdges on a large scale and at high speed, in 

order to take his part in a combined figure. 

Loops.“ ** eross-cuts,”’ und so forth, he does 
not trouble much about. since these figures 

cannot be introduced satisfactorily into the 
combined skating. 

In a combined figure, four or more men 
skate, usually in pairs, the same conibina- 

tion of edges and turns. 

For instance, 4, B, c, and p wish to skate 
the figure known as “ Forward, and forward 
three out, and forward in." a and B skate 
together, starting from opposite sides of a 
fixed centre; c and p, who form the second 
pair, starting from at right angles to the 
other two, so that the four form the points of 
the compass. a and n strike off and pass 
one another on opposite sides of the centre, 
each on the outside forward edge of the right 
foot; directly they bave passed the centre, c 

€* and p follow suit, doing as a and B did; so 
d that the four skaters are all on the outside 
j edge on the right foot and all travelling 
Ž clockwise at equal distances apart. After 
going five or six yards on the first edge, all 
strike off ugain on to the outside forward of 
^ the left foot and turn a three after travelling 
some few yards, and so face the centre on 
the inside back edge. Finally, all strike again 
„on to the outside forward edge of the right 
. foot and return to the centre, A and B at 
the same moment, on opposite sides of the 
; centre from opposite directions, and c and v 
just after them, splitting a and B, so to speak, 
, evenly. 
„ An infinite variety of figures can be skated 
_ in this way, and such skating is most exhila- 
rating, exercising much *'headwork"' in 
. addition to actual skill with the feet; but 
. there is no delicate pattern left on the ice for 
the onlookers to udmire. The skaters go 
, lifteen or twenty yards out from the centre, 
so that the completed figure is altogether too 
large for the onlookers to appreciate, and it 
is the performers themselves who gain the 
| greatest pleasure. 

The foreign, or Continental skater, on the 
other hand, as a rule skates solus, and per- 
forms small intricate figures, which lie evident 
in their small compass to the onlooker, who 

ean without trouble follow every line of the 
completed design. Such skating is the true 
fancy figure-skuting. If the skater, using 
the ordinary six-foot radius skates, wishes to 
levote himself to fancy skating, he should be 
:areful to raise himself higher than usual oft 
che ice, by putting leather pads between the 
- ole-plate and heel of the skate and his boot, 
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to fall into line on tlie advance, or drop 
buck as supports when on the defence. 
They have plenty of opportunities of scoring 
goals and securing the maximum of exercise, 
but that is not everything. If they forget 
the principles of combination they ruin the 
whole forward line. They form the con. 
necting links between the centre and outside 


FANCY FIGURE-SKATING 


By GEORGE Woop. 
(It ust ratet with Drawings and Photographs bu the AUTHOR.) 


PART I.— COMBINED FIGURE-SKATING. 


for he will get much harder on to the edge 
und so heel over more than the combined 
skater, thus running the risk of catching tlie 
ice with the side of his boot. 

Wé shall consider that the skater has 
learned to do the“ threes " and the“ serpen- 
tines " (changes of edge) in the ordinary way; 
even with these only a good deal of fancy 
skating can be done. 

First it is to be noticed that the Continental 
skater admits all means to his end; the rules 
of English skating- rigid employed knee, 
legs kept close together, arms hanging by the 
side of the body -are not preserved. With 
the fancy skater the knee of the employed 
leg is always slightly bent, and may be so 
considerably where such extra beuding assists 
to preserve the balance; the arms are carried 
away from the body about waist high, and 
are used to produce rotatiou in the required 
direction; the unemployed leg is hardly ever 
still, but moves backwards and forwards as 
is required, smoothly and without jerk. On 
a simple edge the unemployed leg moves 
from behind to in front of the employed foot 
in the direction of motion. In a change of 
edge the unemployed leg moves forward on 
the first edge, is drawn firmly and steadily 
back again at the moment of the change, 
thereby making the change more easy, and 
is brought forward again on the second edge. 
Always the knee of the unemployed leg is 
slightly bent and is turned outwards, while 
the toe of the foot is also turned outwards 
and pointed downwards. The hands should 
be held upwards from the wrist. 

We shall speak of the motion of the un- 
employed leg as “ forwards " or“ in front of 
the employed leg," when it passes that leg 
in the direction of the motion, whether the 
skater be on a forward or a backward edge. 

Now, starting slowly as for an ordinary 
three, let the skater get hard on the edge by 
leaning well over and by swinging the un- 
employed leg steadily forwards, and let him 
turn the three with a good deal of swing, 
returning to his starting-point; he has cut 
the heart-three ” (1). 

With two turns ie. a forward three 
followed by a back three--the two following 
figures will be found easy. In 2 each of 
the curves are made of about the same length. 
In 3 the skater makes almost a complete 
circle on the first edge before turning, 
flattens the second edge somewhat, by getting 
less hard on the edge, and makes another 
circle on the third edge. An effective varia- 
tion of 2 is got by making a third turn on 
arriving back at the starting-point, holding 
the new edge a short distance and then 
making a change; this produces u 
“ shamrock ” (figure 4). 

Into 3 & double change may be put in 
the middle edge, giving the“ spectacle“ (figure 
5). The edge after the first turn is held for 
a very short time, the change being made 
very soon, and the second turn is made very 
soon after the second change. Two turns 
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wings, and therefore fill a most important 
position, and on them must great responsi- 
bility rest. 

These articles necessarily contain but a 
bare outline of the game of hockey; but, 
though much more might be said, yet I hope 
they may not be devoid of interest and 
practical use to“ B.O.P.” readers. 


made very close together, with the un- 
employed foot kept swinging round the em- 
ployed throughout the motion, makes the 
*" Cupid's bow ” (6). 

Any of these figures may be made off any 
edge forwards or backwards ; but generally the 
skater should try them first off the outside 
forward edge. 

Very excellent practice are the Continental 
* S(iool- figures, which combine the turns 
und changes. The most useful are “the 
change, turn," and “the change, two 
turns.” 

In the first the skater starts off on the 


outside forward edge of the right foot, changes 
with a leg swing to the inside forward, and 
turns on to the outside back; without any 
intermediate stroke he goes on to the outside 
back of the left foot, changes to the inside 
back, and turns on to the outside forward, 
after which the figure may be repeated. 
The skater must try to get his turns facing 
one another and dividing the figure syin- 
metrically; the edges before and after the 
turn being of the same length, and the whole 
figure lying evenly about the line joining the 
turns. 7 shows the complete figure. In 8 
the skater starts on the outside forward 
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edge for the first half, and on the forward 
inside edge for the second half. These 
figures should be practised off the inside 
forward edge also. 


If a start is made on the outside forward 
edge, and the unemployed leg is swung 
round and gradually in front of the employed 
leg, a spiral is produced (9); this may be 


9. 


10. 


varied by putting a sequence of turns into 
it (10). 

The skater should now turn his attention 
to the **loops," the performance of which 
will add greatly to his stock of fancy figures. 
Let him start slowly on the outside forward 
edge (right foot), as much on the edge as 
possible, with the employed knee somewhat 
bent. He is to be somewhat on the heel 
of the skate, and to carry the unemployed 
leg well behind him, toe downwards, slightly 
crossed behind the employed leg. By means 
of his arms, carried waist-high away from 
his body, and his shoulders, he rotates his 
body from left to right as far as possible, the 
upper part of the body being slightly in 
advance of the lower part. The effect of 
this rotation is to decrease rapidly the radius 
of his curve, the skate producing on the ice 


ihe mark PLE ; at this point the 


Skater will find that he cannot rotate his 
body any farther round, and he must then 
swing the unemployed leg slowly and firmly 
round the employed one with a semicircular 
motion. This leg swing brings him out of 
the small curve, still on the same edgc, com- 


pleting the figure a un , and 


forming & loop. At the end of the loop tho 
unemployed leg will be in front of the em- 
ployed. It must be remembered that during 
the swing the unemployed leg is held pretty 
rigid, with knee slightly bent, turned out- 
wards, and toe pointing outwards and down- 
wards. 

At first it will be found that the loops are 
pointed at the apex, or that a small cross 


stroke has been made there 


this shows that the skater has swung his leg 
round too soon or too fast, generally the 
former; the leg must be kept back until the 
body rotation can be carried no farther. the 
correct loop being oval in shape. Many 
skaters swing the unemployed leg forward 
and then draw it back suddenly, just before 
the swing is completed; this makes the loop 
casier to do, but spoils the shape. The 
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swing must be done once, and only once, but 
that completely. 

The inside forward loop is made in the 
same way, the unemployed leg being kept 
behind the employed and crossed over it until 
the rotation has been started with the arms 
and shoulders. The unemployed leg is then 
swung outwards pust and in front of the 
employed. 

In the back loops, while the rotation due 
io arms and shoulders is going on, the 
unemployed leg is kept crossed over the toe 
of the employed foot ; on the outside back, it 
is swung over and round the employed with 
2 semicireular sweep ending in front of the 
employed foot and pointing in the direction 
of motion ; on the inside back, it is swung 
from the hip, more over the employed foot in 
the direction of motion, itself describing a 
loop in mid air, so that it looks as if the 
skater were pursuing his own unemployed 
leg, rather as a kitten spins round trying to 
catch its own tail —the unemployed finishing, 
ns usual, in front of the employed leg. 
Forward the loops are made somewhat on 
the back part of the skate ; backwards on the 
forward part. It will be found more easy to 
learn the back loops by first skating a 
forward outside or forward inside three, 
making the actual loop in the second edge 
of the three. By making a small curly three 
the skater is thrown hard on to the edge on 
which he is going to make the loop, and will 
find that his body is naturally spinning in 
the right direction for the loop, whereby 
much of the difliculty experienced in making 
back loops is overcome. 

The loops are not figures over which the 
skater falls much, but it is important that 
the boot should be so high off the ice that 
its side edge does not touch the ice, for the 
skater is very hard on the edge; if it does 
touch ———. The forward loops should be 
practised in the form of an eight, the skater 
returning to his starting-point nfter ench 
loop, when he strikes off on to the other foot 
(11); the back loops may be done in eight 
form, with advantage using a tbree, loop, 
three alternately on each foot (12). The 
same figure may be made in a straight form 
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with effect (13). or may be varied by loop, 
turn, loop. or loop, two turns, loop (14). 
Combining loops with changes of edge we get 
15, and very good practice is forward, 
change loop, done alternately on each foot 
(16), in which the loops should face one 
another. 

A very pretty variation of loop, change. 
loop is 17, but considerable skill is required 
to place the lcops symmetrically, so as to 
get the figure regular. 

Another difficult variation is 18. 

In figures which introduce a change or a 
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three after the loop, the unemployed foot can 
be brought back to its original position 
behind the employed foot, so that the sl:ater 
will have no difliculty in making another 


17. 


8. 


loop when required. If it is required to 
make two loops consecutively, without the 
intermediate change, the unemployed leg, 
which will be in front of the employed, must 
be kept on swinging over the employed foot, 
being gradually drawn in until it is right 
over that foot; the knee of the unemployed 
leg is gradually more and more bent at the 
same time to enable the two feet to clear 
one another. When theskater has mastered 
this, he may try to increase the number of 
consecutive loops, making every two con- 
secutive loops cut one another. A very 
beautiful figure is made by placing three 
loops, of much the same size with a common 
vertex, producing the ** trefoil (19). 

If, now, towards the end of the swing of 
the unemployed foot, that foot is made to 
describe in mid-air a very small loop, the 
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skater will execute a turn in the top of the 
loop itself, thus produeing what is called the 
* heart” loop (20). This can be used in the 
trefoil with great effect. 

When the skater has acquired complete 
control over the loops, he can utilise them to 
make a “ pirouette,” which, well done, is one 
of the most effective figures that can be cut 
on ice. This figure is really a succession of 
loops, but it gives the appearance of a spin, 
the skater moving little from his first position 
during the motion. The skater starts 
a little faster than usual and gets very hard 
indeed on to the edge, swinging the unem- 
ployed leg well round until it is over the 
employed leg, and then gradually drawing it 
in over the employed foot, as was explained 
in the double loops. Throughout the arms 
are kept well out, almost at right angles to the 
body, and swinging stendily, like the governors 
of a steam-engine. The path traced on the 
ice is shown in 21. An effective finish is got 
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by rising up suddenly on one toe (Continental 
skates are grooved on purpose for this) and 
letting the momentum acquired spin the 
body round on this new pivot. During the 
toe-spin the right arm should be lifted 
straight above the head, to help the balance, 
the other being allowed to drop gradually to 
the side of the body. The pirouette requires 
nerve more than anything else, so long as 
the skater is thoroughly accustomed to 

making loops. 
Other figures which can be tried are 22, 
[consisting 
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Ori: Back EDGE. OUTSIDE FORWARD THREE. 
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OUTSIDE FORWARD HRockEn (just before the turn). OUSIDE Rack Rocker (just before the turn). INSIDE FORWARD BRACKET (just before the tuin). 


INSIDE FORWARD BRACKET (Swedish style). OUTSIDE FORWARD COUNTER. FoRWAKD OUTSIDE Loor (just beginning to spin). 


In: K : 
SIDE Back Loop (just beginning to spin). BEGINNING A PINOUETTE, A Pu:ovrrTE (Herr Salchow at a championship mecting) 
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consisting of four loops facing one another; 
23, three, change, loop, change, three; 24, 


5 
24 x 


loop, three, loop; 25, loop, three, change, 
loop; other variations skaters can invent for 
themselves. 

( To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS OF THE YEAR. 


Messrs. WHITFIELD Kinc & Co,, of Ipswich, have 
lately brought out a third edition for 1902 of their 
"Universal Catalogue of the Postage-Stamps of the 
World." From it we take the following statistics as 
likely to interest all our stump readers. The figures 
comprise only standard varieties cf postage-stamps, und“ 
do not iuclude postcards, letter-cards, stamped envelopes, 
or wrappers. The total number of all known varieties 
of postage-stamps issued by all the Governments of the 
world up to the present time is 16,081, Of this number, 
141 have been issued in Great Britain, and 4,342 in the 
various British Colonies and Protectorates, leaving 
11,739 for the rest of the world. Dividing the totals 
amongst the continents, Europe issued 3,823, Asia 2,966,“ 
Africa 2,775, America, including the West Indies, 5,268, 
and Oceania 1.249. A comparison of these figures with 
those published in April 1900 will show that 1,455 new 
varieties of stamps have been issued throughout the 
world in the space of eighteen months. The Republie 
of Salvador has issued more varieties of postage-stamps 
than any other councry, the number being 403. Next 
in order comes the United States with 303, Spain with 
293, followed by Nicaragua with 279, the Philippines 228 


wars 


Uruguay 221, Victoria 220, Cuba 217, and Mexico 214, 
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Boyaca, Poland, Tierra del Fuego, and Wadhwan have 
each found a solitury specimen suffice for their postal 
needs, — The published price of Messrs, Whittield 
King's book is Is, 3d., or interleaved aud bound in 
cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d, 
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AN HISTORICAL SPOT. 
Zy W. H. KNOWLES. 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse o'er the ramparts we hurried.” 


THESE lines, relating to the burial of Sir John Moore, 
found in every scliool-book for years back, are probably 


DEATH OF A FAMOUS 
CRICKETER. 


THE recent news from Capetown of the death of 
George Lolimann from consumption, at Matjesfontein, 
will be received with deep regret by ** B.O.P." cricketers 
in all parts of the world, Although ic is some years 
since Lohmann was compelled by ill-health to retire 
from the field, his name is still often quoted as that of 
the finest all-round cricketer of late years; and, though 
many wen have excelled him in the different branches 
of the game, and an occasional player of all-round 
excellence, such as Hirst, has seriously threatened his 
supremacy, it is doubtful ir there was ever a player 
who did better service for his side. He was most 
successful as a bowler; but he was always a dangerous 
batsman, aud there have been very few fieldsmen 


Tynemouth Abbey and Fortress. 


known to almost every man in the street : but it is not 
generally known that the man who held the lantern at 
that weird and sad funeral on that dark night was an 
old Northumbrian, and is bored in the ground of 
Tynemouth Abbey, on the headland that stands at the 
mouth of the Tyne, well shown in our photo. A tiny 
stone, marked “E. ROLLO,” denotes the last restiug— 
place of this historical Northumbrian. Appropriately 
enough, Rollo is buried near the fortress, and within a 
short distance of the new up-to-date guns just placed 


here by the War Office. 


ON GUARD: A PATHETIC SCENE. 


THE dead body of a man was found floating some 
time ago on the lake on Wimbledon Common, and not 
far away sat his dog, guarding the clothes of the 
waster who would never return, 
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equal to him at short-slip. Poor Lohmann! he called 
to see us at the B. O. P.“ office not long before he went 


to Africa. 
we Ow 


+ 
KING ALFRED. 


THE Rev. Francis Isaac Wilcox, Curate of Great and 
Little Driffield, writes to us under date of Novem- 
ber 21: May I call your attention to a wrong entry 
in the Note Book’ in this week's * B.O.P,' It is re the 
note, with photo, of Little Driffic!d Church, in which it 
is stated that King Alfred is buried in the chancel of 
this church. That surely is wrong. The King Alfred 
buried here is Alfred, King of Northurabria, who died 
705 a.D. King Alfred, I have always understood, died 
in the year 901, and was buried in the cathedral at 
Winchester, then the chief city of the paramount West 
Suxou kiugdom.“ 
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A London Fire on a Saturday Night. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 
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STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE, 
Author of ne Red Men of the Dusk," * The Lover Fugitites," etc. 


THE 


we passed on down the defile we heard 
and whe firing roll away among the hills, 
en we reached the broader valley into 


4 1 


Which 
severe 
trench 


the gorge opened we found that a 
ection had been fought with the 
orce under General Maucune, which 


CHAPTER XIX.—AT A PICKET FIRE. 


had struck against the British advance 
through the mountains. Hundreds of the 
French had fallen, and a large baggage-train 
had beencaptured. The enemy were now in 
full retreat, pursued by riflemen and Spanish 
troops, and orders were being given to tho 


British regiments to halt and prepare the 
midday meal. 

Packs were loosened, muskets stacked, 
pickets thrown out, fires lighted, and the 
men stretched themselves on the grass, and 
lay about at their.ease. ~ Aftor u halt of two 
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hours, knapsacks were tightened again, and 
we marched steadily on hour after hour until, 
as the sun was setting, we arrived at Espejo, 
a village on the main road between Burgos 
and Bilbao. Here a halt was called for the 
night, and right glad werethe weary soldiers, 
for they had carried their heavy loads for 
many miles that day under a burning sun. 

It so fell out that we were among the 
earliest arrivals on our side of Espejo, and 
the regiment was posted on the right of the 
village and ordered to furnish the pickets to 
the south. After nightfall I wandered along 
the picket fires until I came to one round 
which a group of acquaintances was seated. 
Tom Finch was in charge, and I knew all the 
men who were with him. As I approached 
he looked up and smiled, and Phadrig 
nudged an acquaintance on the left until 
there was room for me to take a seat and 
stretch my feet comfortably to the glowing 
blaze. 

* We had a warm time of it, this morning," 
said Tom. How did you find it, sir?“ 

„Many thanks to you, sergeant,” said I, 
"I eame out of it well enough. I had 
nothing but this scratch on the cheek.” 

“ I wasn’t touched at all," returned Finch; 
* the hottest corner I was ever in, too.“ 

„An' I had a cut on the forehead," said 
Phadrig, **an' it isn't likely any one o' yell 
guess how it was done.“ 

Some hazarded one reason, some another; 
but Phadrig shook his head to all of them. 

"It was a nail on somebody's boot," he 
said. They got me down in the shindy 
and trod on me." 

There was a laugh at this, and then silence 
for a few moments. Nobody seemed very 
lively or talkative, and for good reason. 
After the day's long, long tramp, under 
knapsack and Brown Bess, it was the very 
height of luxury to lie at ease around the 
merry, crackling fire, staring lazily and con- 
tentedly into its scarlet depths, or up into 
the dim blue hollow of the starlight night. 

* Jack Betts deserted to-day," remarked 
one man. 

“No, not Jack!" cried Phadrig. "I 
always thought him a tidy lad." 

„He's gone," said the man, giving a 
decided nod. There's a good many sur- 
prised ; I am, myself, for one." 

“ I suppose he enjoys rambling about the 
country at his own will best," said I. 

* Maybe," said the sergeant ; * but they're 
mainly thievish chaps as go off for that. I 
never thought Jack was one of that sort." 

* He's fond o' drink," said another man. 
„Gone to hunt a wine-cask." 
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* Ah!” said I, thinking of Aldea. I looked 
up and found that every eye was on me. 
The deep tone of feeling in which I had 
spoken had drawn their attention. 

* I've seen something of that.“ I said. 

* I thought as much," remarked Phadrig. 
' I could see ye lookin’ backwards, as a man 
may say. Tell us about it, sir.“ 

So I told them the story of Aldea, of the 
ragamuffin soldiers, and the fate which 
overtook them. They heard in silence, and 
wagged their heads in confirmation of the 
tale when I ended. One and another gave 
similar instances and story after story came 
up. 
“ There was one idea I had knocked out of 
my head that day," I remarked. "I had 
been told, time and time again, that deserters 
were men who slipped away to dodge standing 
up with the colours—men who had more 
stomach for wine than flghting. But those 
fellows, that day, were equally ready for 
both." 

“Tis an idea you're well rid of, sir,“ said 
Phadriu, turning his quiet, clear eye on 
me, and nodding emphatically. There's 
nothing commoner than for people who don’t 
know much about it to fix the name‘ coward ’ 
on a deserter. But it's foolishness and 
ignorance. I’ve known many a man desert 
and known many reasons forit. I've known 
many go over to the enemy and I've never 
known why they went." | 

“Go over to the French?"' I cried; 
“what for? what to do? They can only 
be prisoners.“ 

A smile went round the fire, and two or 
three nodded at me as if I had much to 
learn. 

« You're new to it, sir," said Phadrig. 
“and you ll find my advice is a good thing, if 
you'll take my word for it, and keep out o' 
fighting where you'd be called on to face & 
British deserter.“ 

He glanced round the circle of fire. 
illumined faces, and so did I, and read a 
grave assent on every serious brow. 

I'll tell you," went on Phadrig. what 
happened to me at the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. I was one of the storming party 
with Major Napier against the little breach, 
and the way they pitched grape and musket 
bullets at us as we ran for the ditch below 
the breach beat this morning's work hollow. 
We had a jump of eleven feet down into the 
ditch, and then we scrambled up the breach 
with very little noise, and not answering & 
single shot to the heavy fire of the French, 
for our muskets were unloaded. The major 
wouldn't let us load. * No, my lads,' he said, 


A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KER, 
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‘you'll do it with the bayonet, or you won't 
do it at all'; so up we climbed, not able to 
do anything till we got within strikin' 
distance. Well, what with meown scramblin', 
and some pushin' behind, I found myself at 
the head of the breach, and there we were 
met by a swingin’ charge from the French, 
and that was all we wished. We'd got 'em 
within arm's length, and both sides laid on. 
Among the French was a man who loaded 
and fired as fast as any three of his 
companions. He was stripped to his shirt, 
and when it came to close quarters he fetched 
two men down to my right with his bayonet, 
as if they'd been children standing up to a 
grown man. I clapped my gun to my 
shoulder and snapped the lock at him, for- 
getting the piece was notloaded. Then, just 
as he fetched the second man down, I jumped 
at him, with a shout. The man who was 
falling at my side cried out my name as he 
dropped, and, at the instant, my bayonet 
went clean through this desperate Frenchy, 
as I believed him. He was no more French 
than I was. He gave one choke of it, and 
his legs doubled up under him. Phadrig,’ 
he said, as he went down, ‘ Phadrig, you've 
done for me,' and he choked again, and was 
dead. As soon as he spoke I knew him as 
well as I know my own hands. ’Twas Dick 
Heath, a good, staunch comrade, as I had 
always found him. Rear- rank man be stood 
to me in three pitched battles, and many a 
skirmish had we stood out together; and 
now I paid him with ten inches of cold 
steel." 

"What made him desert? " I asked, as 
Phadrig paused. 

“I don't know," he replied. ‘Dick was 
there, and I killed him. That's all I can 
say." 

„There were plenty more of them there. 
too, said Sergeant Finch. Why, I saw 
twenty or thirty myself, caught and shot in 
the town after the assault.” 

"I knew one chap," broke in another. 
“who always swore he'd desert if ever he 
got flogged. Sure enough, one day, he got 
pickled, and the next he was off. And what's 
more, he took information with him that 
brought an ambush set for us two days later. 
&nd we lost sixty or seventy before we got 
out o' the narrow place they penned us 
in." 

Others told stories of strange occurrences 
in a like strain, and then the time arrived to 
change the sentinels. I left the fire and 
went back to the main body, whereIlay down, 
and was goon sleeping soundly. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of d Bold Climber,” “Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc. etc. 


U was indeed as the Earl had said. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the tribe visited 
their great temple only once a year, on the 


birthday of their national hero, Genghiz . 


Khan ; but on such an occasion as the death 
of & chief they would as soon have thought 
of burying their dead prince, and installing 
his successor, anywhere but within the pre- 
cincts of their famous shrine, as a Russian 
Czar would think of being crowned anywhere 
save in White-walled Moscow." 

With all their hardihood, the English 
looked grave as they got to horse next 
morning; for all felt that the crisis of their 
fate had come, and that, in a few days at the 
farthest, they would either have achieved 


CHAPTER XIX.—IN A DEAD CITY. 
such a deed as had never been done before, 


. or they would all be dead men! 


Their presence with the funeral train had 
been a matter of debate among the elders of 
the tribe, some of whom doubted whether 
strangers of another race and creed could 
lawfully be admitted into the sacred pre- 
cincts; but the high priest's decision in their 
favour (as the Earl had foretold) settled the 
question once for all. That Shaigan's 
advocacy of their cause, however, was 
prompted by no good-will to them, was only 
too plain from the keen, cruel vigilance of 
the wretch's wolfish eyes, which never once 
lost sight of them during the whole march. 

Nor were their spirits raised when they 


saw what it was that headed the gloomy 
procession. Foremost in the line went the 
dead Khan’s own horse, bearing on its back 
the corpse of its master, which, clad as usual, 
and fastened upright in the saddle, swayed 
to and fro with a ghastly semblance of life, 
hideously contradicted by the glazed eye, 
fallen jaw, and livid face of the dead. 

With this horrible spectacle the slow 
pace and sombre silence of the dismal 
cavalcade harmonised but too well ; and, as 
if to complete the gloomy picture, the sun 
had hid his face, and a grey, leaden, cheer- 
less sky hung darkly over the ghostly train. 

So they rode on all that day, save a brief 
midday halt; and night was already 


beginning to fall, when the setting sun 
broke all at once through the spectral dim- 
ness that had veiled it so long, and showed 
them a very strange and startling spectacle. 

For some moments past there had been 
growing up in front of them, amid the 
gathering gloom, a deeper and a darker 
shadow, misty and impalpable at first, 
but plainer and plainer every instant; 
and now, beneath that momentary bright- 
ness, it suddenly started into shape as a 
huge, grey, massive wall—and through 
the pointed archway of its mighty gate the 
last rays of sunset poured themselves in a 
flood of rich purple glory, such as streams 
along the shadowy aisles of some great 
cathedral. 

But this sudden light, while fully re- 
vealing the massive strength of the ruined 
city, disclosed also all the horror of its 
gaunt and ghastly desolation. Great chasms 
yawned inthe mighty rampart, looking down 
upon the advancing Tartars with a blank, 
unseeing stare. The noble gateway itself 
was all but blocked up with heaps of fallen 
stones and dust. Dry watercourses, half- 
choked with drifting sand, gaped on every 
side; and through the great archway were 
dimly seen, in endless vista, roofless towers, 
and broken walls, and tombs on whose 
paman sides the storms of six centuries 

ad beaten in vain, and line after line of 
crumbling buildings, through the mouldering 
stones of which the night-wind passed with 
a dreary moan. 

In through the gate rode the dead horse- 
man (a fit guest for that great citadel of 
death), with his son on his right hand, and 
Shaigan the priest on his left; and after 
them filed the Mongol cavalcade, into a 
paved court so vast that, half-choked as it 
was with great mounds of ruin, ten times 
their number might have encamped in it 
with ease. 
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Here the English party, as they entered, 
suddenly caught sight of something which, 
for the time being, took up their whole 
attention. 

Right in front of them, at the far end of 
the great court, appeared what was evidently 
a solid rock carved into a colossal statue of 
an armed man on horseback. The rider had 
lost his head; but what was left of his 
figure, and the less injured form of the horse, 
showed such spirit as well as artistic finish, 
that it satistied the critical eye of Sir Francis 
himself. 

* Surely these fellows could never do such 
fine work as that? " whispered the artist to 
his friend. 

“No; but when Batoo Khan overran 
eastern Europe, in 1241, he brought back 
plenty of prisoners, among whom there 
might well be more than one man who was 
equal to this. There are some far finer ones, 
of a much earlier date, at Istakhar (Persepolis) 
in southern Persia." 

“ Is this the idol that they worship, do you 
think?” 

* Not likely. It is probably meant for 
Genghiz Khan himself ; and if their religion 
had been only the ordinary ‘ancestor wor- 
ship’ of Mongolia and China, poor Searchley 
and the men who went before him would 
never have hinted such ugly things about it 
as they did. Depend upon it, there is some 
darker secret behind, of which we know 
nothing.” 

Just then the Birlas, who had massed 
themselves in a dense body right in front of 
the great statue, lifted up their voices in a 
kind of rude hymn of invocation, which the 
Earl—finding it impossible to translate it 
literally—was fain to paraphrase as follows: 

“We greet thec, our father, 
The master of all, 
At the sound of whose coming 
All uations did fall, 
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“The sun paled in heaven 
At the flash of thy spear; 
The tramp of thy war-liorse 
All Asia could heer, 


“The pale sons of Europe 
Bent low at thy feet; 
The wolf and the vulture 
Came round thee for meat. 


“ Fenr melted all hearts 
Where the ‘Conqueror’ came— 

Behind thee a desert, 

Before thee a flame! 


“Even death could not end t liee, 
Though mighty to slay ; 
Though dead, thou art living— 
Thou livest for aye!” 


As the last words of the chant died away 
amid the ruins in a thousand ghostly echoes, 
the Khan’s son stepped forth from the crowd 
alone, to lay at the feet of the great image, 
according to the customary ritual in such 
cases, his dead father’s sword and other 
weapons. 

Just as he did so, the last gleam of sunset 
cast a red glow on his face, making it seem 
as if freshly dyed in blood; and a hidden 
night-bird, scared from its retreat by the 
sound of so many voices, flapped heavily 
away into the deeper shadows with a hoarse, 
boding shriek. 

The faces of the crowd paled visibly at so 
startling an omen of evil, but the young man 
himself, though not less disturbed than the 
rest, had no mind to show any sign of fear 
before his assembled people; and he was 
just stooping to lay the sword in its place, 
when a heavy stone, breaking suddenly away 
from the mouldering wall above, came 
thundering down right upon him, and struck 
him dead on the spot ! 

( To be continued.) 


W: had a Debating Society at our school 
in those days, and I well remember 
the exciting times when some more than 
ordinarily important topic cropped up. About 
the funniest thing I ever saw in connection 
with it was in 1883 (I think it was), when 
we seriously considered the question “ Should 
Bradlaugh be admitted to the British Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. Bradlaugh was, as many of my readers 
may not know —since 1883 seems now so far 
back in the past!—an Atheist, or Agnostic, 
and refused to take the oath that is compul- 
Sory on all M.P.'s before being allowed to 
sit in the House of Commons. With the 
question of that oath itself, however, this 
story is not concerned. Public feeling ran 
high, and we in this School were as excited 
&bout the matter as any boys well could be. 

Pilky, who led the Affirmatives,“ had 
whipped up a strong following. For two 
consecutive Saturdays the debate had gone 
on, and at last we settled that it should close 
with the vote on the coming Saturday night. 
Pilky called up all his supporters for tho 
great verdict. But Carter, on the other hand, 
who had well headed the ** Negatives," made 
à great effort to defeat the motion of Pilky, 
and the school became divided during that 
las& week into two fierce factions, &lmost 
equally balanced. It was plain that Saturday 
evening's entertainment was going to be an 
exciting affair. All day long when lessons 


WHEN I WAS AT SCHOOL. 
Bv GEÉoRGE A. WADE, B. A. 


PART II. —HOW THE ** AFFIRMATIVES ° WON, 


were not in progress—at meal-times and m 
the quads ’’-—the points pro and con. were 
argued by budding orators and amateur politi- 
cians of every kind. Boys who favoured either 
side were constantly trying to gain converts 
to their own way of thinking, and to win 
promises of support at the poll on the coming 
day. 

Threats, cajoles, and bribes of all kinds 
were offered, not always openly, by the 
adherents of both parties, and life became 
one utter weariness, or rather wouid have so 
become but for the uncertainty of what was 
going to happen on that eventful Saturday. 
The appointed '*whips" of the respective 
sides tried hard to make reliable forecasts as 
to how many supporters they would get for 
their leaders. Of the one hundred and 
thirty boys in the school, some fifty were 
members of the Debating Society, and only 
these could vote ; but all the rest might attend 
the meeting and hear, cheer, and encourage 
the speakers. 

I well recollect the important conference 
in Pilky’s bedroom, held two nights before 
the debate was to end and the vote to be 
taken. The meeting was for the four leaders 
of the Affirmatives,’’ of whom I was one, to 
hear the report of the “ whip” as to the 
number of supporters we were likcly to have 
in the coming poll. Our whip, Nicehurst, 
stated that he had received definite promises 
from twenty boys, and that three had given 


* provisional" indication of support. It 
will be seen, however, that it was necessary, 
in order to be absolutely certain of non- 
defeat, that we should have twenty-five 
rupporters, or twenty-six to secure victory. 
So we voted Nicehurst's report fairly satis- 
factory, but not fully so, whilst we admitted 
he had done all he could in the matter. 
Then we considered the important question 
of how to win over some more “ doubtfuls ” 
to our side. We learned from Nicehurst 
that, so far as he could ascertain, there were 
twenty-two definite promises to vote for the 
„Negatives.“ and two “ provisional” sup- 
porters of that side. Thus forty-seven men 
were practically accounted for, and there 
remained three who had not given the 
slightest indication of how they intended to 
vote. These three were Watson major, 
Banner, and Douche. If we could get them, 
or two of them, to decide in our favour, we 
were safe. So it was agreed that a great 
effort was to be made to do this. 

But the other side was just as well-informed 
and as alert as we were, and their chiefs 
were after the same game. Poor old Watson 
major (who seldom took any interest in any- 
thing bevond mechanical models), and 
Banner (whose ideas of politics were very 
confused), at last became so perfectly sick of 
being cornered, badgered, and button-holed, 
that they both vowed they’d vote for neither 
party, but would get leave-off for the day to 
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avoid being further troubled. 
they meant it. 

The whole situation, therefore, rested, so 
far as we saw, in the hands of Douche. Now 
Douche was one of the most far-seeing youths 
of our establishment, and always had a keen 
eye on the main chance. For myself, I 
should guess that he had foreseen the curious 
position, and had held aloof thus far cn 
purpose to be able to make excellent terins 
in the event of a close fit." And his 
wisdom was abundantly justified. Everybody 
“in the know” clearly understood that the 
crisis was in the hands of Douche! If he 
determined to support the “ Affirmatives,"' 
there would be twenty-four for them, suppos- 
ing that all the promises and half-promises 
came * up to the scratch," as against the 
same number, under similar conditions, for 
the other party. But if Douche went over 
to the Negatives " they would win, even if 
one of their ** provisionals " failed ! 

When, late on Friday evening, it was 
rumoured that Foster, one of the firmest 
supporters of tlie Negatives,” had had to 
return home suddenly, owing to the illness 
of a relation, the importance of Douche's 
vote became greater than ever. For if our 
opponents got it, we lost; whereas, if we got 
it, then we should absolutely win. 

At 11 p.m. a very secret meeting was held 
in Pilky’s room by the members of our 
committee. Nicehurst came out with one 
or two capital ideas for winning Douche, 
and we determined, as a last resource, to go 
quietly there and then to interview that 
redoubtable warrior in his own room. I 
need not go into all that was said there, nor 
tell you how sweetly Douche beamed upon 
us, especially upon Lucky, who was with 
us, and who had been in the past one of 
Douche’s sternest foes. Douche saw he had 
the upper hand, and listened smilingly to 
our proposals. Then he said Ae had one to 
make, and if we accepted it he would 
promise to vote for us, provided we kept the 
affair “squat” until the debate was over. 
We were in high glee, and showed but joy. 

Only when Douche privately mentioned the 
price of his support to Lucky did we see 
that worthy's face blanch, and he turned 
away with a gesture of contempt. He told 
us what Douche proposed, and we confessed 
that it was terrible, and begged Douche not 
to insist. But there was no turning him 
fron his proposal. He saw he was the 
master of the whole situation, and he 
resolved to make us know it. 

„Five minutes, you fellows!” said he. 
“I shall give you five minutes by this watch 
to accept or refuse. And the ‘price’ must 
be paid to-night! If you accept, let it be 
done; then I promise you faithfully to turn 
up and vote for you to-morrow. If you 
refuse, I shall listen to nothing more, and 
I promise you just as faithfully to vote for 
Carter's lot! 

What could we do? It was certain that 
we could not let that cocky set of Carter's, 
from the first corridor, win this vote, or we 
should never hear the last of it. So, 
humiliating as we felt Douche's terms to be, 
we all urged Lucky to subdue his private 
feelings, and to do as he was asked, for the 
„good of the cause." And at last, though 
with much ill-grace, he consented, and 
actually did the thing before our eyes. 

We went to bed more confident and 
lighter-hearted than we had been for many 
days. Victory was ours now—we were sure 
of it; and we saw in our dreams the faces of 
Carter, Landwater & Co. when they found 
themselves in a minority of one next 
evening. And each of us five or six kept 
his own counsel that Saturday, in anticipa- 
tion of the coming triumph. 

How shall I describe that evening? The 


And we knew 


whole school was as if charged with 
electricity. Scarcely a single word of the 
speeches could be heard for cheers, shouts, 
groans, and “ Hear, hear's from young 
excited politicians. When Douche came 
lounging in, half-way through the debate, hc 
was greeted with tremendous cheering by 
both sides, since both parties were hoping to 
secure his approval. 

At last the exciting moment arrived. 
Pickford, in the chair, put the question, and 
then asked for Attirmative, please, hands 


up!" There went up three-and- twenty 
hands immediately. To our intense 
astonishment, Douche kept his down! We 
looked daggers, and Carter's lot fairly 


shouted in their glee. We “in the know” 
dare not even call out “ Traitor!” for then 
we should be betraying ourselves. Douche 
simply smiled, as usual, and seemed 
delighted at his importance. Just before 
Pickford had done counting the held-up 
hands, and had got to “ twenty-one,” up 
went Douche’s hand, too ! 

Didn't our side shout! And didn’t 
Carter's lot groan! My word, it was more 
exciting than many of the meetings I 
attended during the Home Rule agitation 
four years later, and that is saying much. 
Then came the voting for the “ Negative." 
There were twenty-three hands for that. 
We had won by one, and such & yell of 
triumph greeted Pickford's announcement of 
the figures as that hall had seldom heard, 
I know. 

We accompanied Douche later to our 
reading-room, and carried him shoulder-high. 
All of us but Lucky congratulated him on 
his patriotism, &c. Lucky was absent 
then; gone nobody knew where. Later on 
we escorted the hero to his own room, in 
order, as we said laughingly, to “ protect 
him from the enemy.” 

„What was the price paid you, Douche?“ 
quizzed Carter mockingly, as we proceeded 
upstairs. 

* Come, and I'll show you," said the other, 
grinning. 

Carter's lot followed us up to Douche's 
room. Douche opened the door, and invited 
his friends in. They came till they filled 
the room, and then the rest fairly swarmed 
outside too. 

" You offered me five bob, Carter," said 
he, “did you not, last Tuesday, to vote for 
you?" 

And the blushing Carter admitted the fact. 

* Well, Pilky's committee went one better,” 
said Douche. I'll show you what Lucky 
agreed to do.“ 

And, putting his hand under his bed he 
drew out his pair of Sunday boots. Then 
his countenance fell. And even we fellows 
of Pilky's set burst out into a loud guffuw of 
glee, and fairly danced with joy. Douche's 
face was u study as he looked at the boots, 
and then he slowly said: 

“Done! Well, old Lucky's beat me this 
time, and no mistake!“ 

What had happened? Well, when we, 
the commitiee, had met Douche on the pre- 
vious night, his support had been offered on 
condition that Lucky agreed to “clean his 
Sunday boots!" You know how that was 
finally done before our eyes, and the boots 
shone bright as needs be wished. But, 
whilst Douche had been, after the voting, 
enjoying the congratulations of us all down- 
stairs, „some evil-disposed person or 
persons ” had been up to his room and had 
dipped those same bright boots into a pail of 
water, and here they now were dripping wet, 
with all their brightness departed! In fact, 
the last state of those boots was worse than 
the first! 

Nobody ever knew who was the culprit, 
though everybody blamed Lucky. But from 

(To be continued.) 
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that night Douche acknowledged that Old 
Lucky, after all, had something in him!" 
And when I left the school those two were as 
fast friends as any in the place. 


The “ Rousing” of Billy. 


When Billy, having a serious injury from 
an accident at cricket, had to return home 
for the rest of the term, everybody was sorry. 
For Billy was one of the comic youths at 
school during my time. He never, by any 
chance, found his name figuring at the top 
of a list, seldom even half-way up ; whilst on 
occasions innumerable he graced the bottom 
of it. Yet he was more liked by most fellows 
than many boys whose names figured far 
higher on the scrolls of educational and 
athletic fame. 

We heard reports from his home in 
Leicestershire that he was not doing nearly 
so well as his parents could have wished 
during his sojourn there with his injury. 
And it was rumoured that Billy got very 
down-hearted sometimes, perhaps at missing 
so many chums and so much fun. So we all 
agreed to rouse him up a bit, for old time's 
sake. 

The plan was an offshoot of Wellbram’s 
fertile brain, and it was disclosed to a de- 
lighted audience one evening after supper. 

“Most of you fellows know,” said Well- 
bram, “that it's awfully lonely for Billy in 
such an out-of-the-way spot as Leicestershire, 
away in the country fifteen miles from any- 
where. The village folks and the farmers 
there, I suppose, are just about usleep. 
Well, we'll give them something to talk nbout 
for a few days, and we'll rouse poor old 
Billy! What I propose is this: Let us 
gather together all the old copies of 
illustrated papers, newspapers, books, and 
* notes " we can; let us get all the old hats, 
cushions, caps, blazers, and anything else of 
the kind belonging to us. 

„Then let each man make up his own 
parcel of these, or rather two or three parcels 
—the more the better; and let every fellow 
write a letter of his own to Billy, which letter 
must be placed in an envelope, that must be 
either addressed in a curious style of writing, 
or in a foreign language, or with pictorial emu- 
bellishments. Icalculate that if every fellow 
does his duty there should be well on towards 
six or seven hundred packages and letters!“ 

* We'll all send them otf on thesame night, 
and if that doesn't rouse up poor old Billy 
and all those benighted postal officials round 
about Leicester, call me a duffer ! "' 

We shouted in our glee, and carried out 
the plan justas proposed. It did rouse them 
up, indeed! Long after, when Billy returned, 
we heard all about it. The postal people 
had to get carts to convey the enormous 
sacks to Billy’s home, and of course all the 
Tarm people for miles round, on hearing of 
the news, came to see the sight. And those 
letters etc. took weeks for Billy to wade 
through. They certainly effectually 
“roused ” him, and he became the sume 
laughing Billy as of old--the Billy we had 
known so well in past days. 

The last time I saw him was one day as a 
friend and myself, the said friend being also 
an old school chum, were travelling on the 
Midland line to Yorkshire, and were passing 
in the dining-car through Melton Mowbray 
station. There, on the platform, stood Billy ! 
He just saw us as we looked out of the 
window and shouted his name. He smiled 
gaily and waved his hat! 

Alas, alas! Within two months afterwards 
I heard of his death, sudden and sad. Billy 
had gone where we could no more ‘rouse ” 
him; gone to join old schoolfellows who 
had preceded him, and to await others who 
will surely follow ! 
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in the famous address he made to his crew 
on first putting to sea: This ship shall be 


our tomb or cradle of future glory!” Bimi- 
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422 p 1 à us ott Figure-head of The Speaker.” 
— d P m (The “crack” cruiser of Cromwell's Navy, 1657.) 


larly, there was much meaning in the grue- 
some figure-head—a skeleton—which the 
famous English privateer-ship Terrible bore. 


Charles I.'s famous ''Sovereign oi the Seas," 1637. 


LABORATE figure-heads are things of the 
past in the navy: yet there are 
several cases, noted by Captain Basil Hall 
and others, of our Jacks showing a semi- 


Etruscan Figure-head. 
( Adopted by the early Greeks.) 


superstitious regard for the figure-head of 
their ship, as though it were a sort of 
tutelary deity. As, for instance, by their 


The usual form of Figure-head for Roman Galleys. 


decking it out, when in chase of an enemy, 
with necklets of treasured odds and enda, 
hunted up for the occasion from their kit- 


bass, and coaxing it in terms of endearment, 


and with promises of extra coats of paint, to 
hasten the good ship on. 

In other ways the figure-head has played 
a part in naval story. Marryat's yarn of how 
the ship's company of the Rattlesnake cut 


Elizabethan Figure-head. 


(Borne bp the first “ Victory” in the Spanish Armada 
battles of 1588.) 


off the head and rattle from the effigy Peter 
Simple had provided for the vessel's figure- 
head, after their commander, the cowardly 
Captain Hawkins, had made the ship show 
ber stern to an enemy who was her fair 
match, has an historical basis. 
So has the story of how the men 
of the old Brunswick, at the battle 
of the “ Glorious First of June," 
sent a deputation to the quarter- 
deck, in the heat of the fight, to 
borrow from the captain a cocked- 
hat to replace the wooden cocked- 
hat shot away off the head of the 
effigy of the Duke of Brunswick 
that did duty as the figure-head 
of the ship. The men, on getting 
“the best gold-laced hat the cap- 
tain had," nailed it on the figure- 
head, where it remained for the 
rest of the day. 

The French privateer Surcouf, 
again, the terror of the Indian seas 
in the Napoleonic War, is said to have 
apostrophised the figure-head of his famous 
erniser, the Revenant, which represented a 
corpse in the act of casting off its shroud, 


The French Invincible.“ 
(Of Louis XV.'s Navy, 1747 ) 


According to the old ballad, the Terrible 


sailed from Execution Dock on a Friday in 
November 1757, with Captain Death, First 


Figure-head of the old Royal George 
(Lhat capsized at Spithead, 1782). 


Lieutenant Devil, and Surgeon Ghost on 
board, to fight as bloody a sea duel as any 
on record in the West Indies with the French 
privateer Vengeance, on another Friday. Nor 
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One of Basil Hall’s post-captains once 
found his ship’s figure-head useful as a 
lever with which to work up the energies of 


ought mention to be omitted of the rather too 
; realistic figure-head of the sloop-of-war Pearl, 
: of George m.’s navy, the shaggy frowning 
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The Dutch '' Hollandia." 
(A famous Flagship of the old Dutch Navy.) 


his men. The frigate boasted a gilded 
figure-head, which was literally the idol of 
the crew. One day, when sailing in 


head of the famous buccaneer Blackbeard, as 
struck off his dead body, with which ghastly 
trophy as a figure-head Lieutenant Maynard 


toe 


| The Royal Charles." 
á (Charles II. famous Flagship captured by the Dutch in the Medway, 1667.) 


company with other ocean highflyers of the 
same class, she had been beaten at reefing 
topsails. Upon the commodore signalling 


adorned his vessel’s bows as he sailed into 
^ Port Royal, after his victory over the re- 
„ doubtable pirate. 
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that the squadron should repeat the exercise, 
the captain of the frigate in question hailed 
his men who were aloft, vith—“ Now, I tell 


Figure-head of the ‘‘ Royal William." 
(For nearly a century and a quarter ín commission, 1691-1813.) 


you what it is, my lads, unless you are off 
those yards and the sails are hoisted again 
before any other ship in the squadron, by the 
Lord Harry I'll paint your figure-bead 
black!" The result was that from that 
time forward the frigate beat every other 
ship on the station at all drills aloft. 

There is much that is curious about the 
development of the figure-head, through the 
various forms that at one time or another it 
has assumed. The learned date its origin to 
primeval times. 
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THE ANGLER AND THE SALMON. 


(The Angler and the Salmon are undergoing 
repairs owing to their recent collision. Their places 
are taken meanwhile by the Sturgeon and the Shark 


— Daily Paper.) 


0° would have tbought a naval lord 
Would deem it past all wishes, 
That there could reign s sweet aocord 
"Twixt fishermen and fishes. 


When a salmon and an angler near 
At one another look, ít 

'To dullest minds would seem quite clear 
That each would try to hook it.” 


And in a case just come to hand 
They broke the record sadly, 

For the salmon caught the angler and 
The angler *caught it” badly. 


For each of them was badly hit 
When madly they collided, 

And which of them was victor, it 
Has not yet been decided. 


Now naval lords are in the dark 
And undecided whether 
To trust the sturgeon and the shark 
To hit it off together. 
O. J. BODEN. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


By Dr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross to Kassala," * A Filibustering Adcenture,” etc. etc. 


m ALI Kurr is a small demi-bastion fort 
situated close to the river Zhob, in a 
widened part of an otherwise narrow valley, 
and but four miles, as thecrow flies, from the 
nearest point of the Afghan boundary-line. 
Though designated a “ fort,“ its position is 
bad from every point of view. It is com- 
manded by a hill four hundred yards distant, 
from which an enemy could enfilade two faces 
of the fort and take & third side in reverse ; 
while from the surrounding hillsides the 
whole place could be swept by modern ritle 
fire. The approaches could be rendered 
impassable by a very small force. The water 
supply is a well in the open three hundred 
yards distant, and for this reason alone the 
place would inevitably capitulute after a 
three days’ siege. It has no artillery, and 
as a frontier military station seems almost 
a colossal joke. Its walls are thirty feet 
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high and of immense thickness; but its 
magazine in tha barrack square, with two 
or more barrels of gunpowder and over 
100,000 rounds of reserve ammunition, is 
not even provided with a lightning conductor. 

On the adjacent mound is a watch-tower 
with a regular guard of six men; and the 
tower door was at the time of my story on the 
ground level and could easily be carried by a 
determined assault.* Outside the gate are the 
cavalry lines, the police-station, and a dik bun- 
galow, orrest-house. But close to the wall on 
its western aspect is the most instructive part 
of the picture. There, in the Pathan burial- 
ground, the simple records tell their own sad 
story. One stone marks the resting. place of 
four sipahis, shot down by Suleiman khels 
while carrying the mails to Kulkhot. Farther 
on lie two sipahis, shot between Saifi and the 


© This has since heen remedied by opening a door 
higher up and providing a detachable ladder for entry. 
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II.— MIR ALI KHEL. 


fort during a daring attack upon an escort. 
Again, three troopers he buried who were 
ruthlessly shot down by an ambushed band 
of Waziris, who riddled the men with 
bullets to secure the rifles of the patrol. 

Each year sees an additional patch added 
tothis already extensive cemetery, in mute 
recognition of the loyalty and devotion of 
native troops who have laid down their lives 
in the execution of their perilous duty; 
while in addition there are further records— 
records only—of the brave little Mahrattis 
who have likewise perished, but whose bodies 
were cremated in accordance with their re- 
ligious rites. 

Within the fort the British officer in com- 
mand had comparatively excellent accommo- 
dation. I had good rooms, good servants’ 
quarters and stables ; indeed a whole bas- 
tion to myself. The remaining bastion was 
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allotted to the native officers, a subadar and 
jemadar of infantry and a ressaidur of horse; 
while around the barrack square were the 
quarters of the men. These latter were a very 
mixed company indeed. Among the sipahis 
of my own regiment were wiry little Mahrattis, 
tall bearded Jats, lanky Punjabis, and a 
sprinkling of Gugars, Kakars, and Pathans.t 
The half-troop of Lancers - thirty sabres-— 
consisted of Sikhs and Rajputs, all over six 
feet in height. The score of Zhob levy 
sowars were principally Baluchis and 
Hazaras, and the like number of levy foot 
was made up of Pathan tribesmen of varied 
kinds and in varied garb. Any outfit suits 
the irregular soldier whose sole official 
equipment consists of his rifle and bandolier ; 
but it is no uncommon sight to behold them 
bedecked in divers uniforms, with even 
*stalion-master " and “ticket-collector " 


T Pronounced Pa-tina, 


emblazoned on the collar. For sucen cast-off 
clothing is eagerly sought after bv the 
ambitious tribesman because of the air oí 
swagger it bestows to don the garb of a 
burra salub.] 

I had not been long resident at Mir Ali 
Khel when I tired of my unvarying diet. 
With fowl for breakfast, fowl for titin, and 
fowl again for dinner, 1 grew sick at the 
very idea of fowl. The culinary accomplish 
ments, moreover, of my apology for a 
khansama were not of a sufticiently high 
order to enable him to hit the Lappy 
medium between a tough indigestible leather 
and an orthodox cinder. And my own 
education, alack! had been sadly neglected 
so far as cookery was concerned. My initial 
attempt at boiling a bird brought such a 
sareastic grin to the face of the khansama, 
that I at once appreciated the predicament of 
the diner who ordered a hammer and chisel 
in the determination to “see this thing to a 
finish." I had therefore every reason to 
forego fowls, and when I reached my fiftieth I 
struck. These fowls are sold by the villagers 
at two annas (about three halfpence) per head, 
and are about the most miserable specimens 
of barndoor game-cocks one could conceive. 
And when the feathers are removed -—!! 

I had recourse then to native diet, mostly 
chupatties. These consist of a paste made 
with flour and water, baked for about three 
minutes over a fire. The result is a rather 
indigestible kind of dough, of which the 
first mouthful generally suffices for the 
amateur. When baked some minutes longer 
they are much improved, becoming like a 
biscuit, and when I began to suspect my 
khansama of mixing the flour with sand to 
enhance the crispness, I took to cooking them 
myself and soon became quite an expert. 
This servant, I may note en passant, was & 
veritable heart-breaker. Itook him out in the 
belief that he was a first-rate cook, and I 
had to learn my error by a bitter experience. 
I did not know till later that he had been 
ignominiously dismissed from his previous 
situation for straining his master’s morning 
coffee through his socks, and I then promptly 
sent him about his business. 

I secured in his place a naick who proved 
a perfect gem. This boy, on my next visit 
to Mir Ali Khel, varied my fowl to a surprising 
degree. I had broiled fowl and fricasseed 
fowl, roast fowl, and hashed fowl, curried fowl, 
and fowl in every conceivable form and dress, 
many of which I should never have recog- 
nised as fowl had I not been aware that 
there was absolutely nothing else to be had. 
A true Indian khansama can turn out quite 
a varied and luxurious meal out of the 
barest and most unpromising materials, and 
this man seemed a born cook. That, how- 
ever, by the way. 

When I began my chupattie diet, I might 
indeed have had variations of a sort, for our 
varied company had varied tastes. The 
Sikhs were most troublesome in their desire 
to oblige me in this respect. They seemed 
to have innumerable festivals—about two 
feast-days per weck, and, on each occasion, 
out of kindly courtesy, presented me with a 
princely share of some odious concoction 
which they apparently relish, but which I 
never had courage to sample. I was for ever 
in a diiemma with regard to the disposal of 
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fA Lhurra sahib is_a big man," or. man of im- 
portauce. 
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this periodical gift. Neither my dog nor cat I then discovered that I had accumulated from which we unwound layer after layer of 
would assist me out of the difficulty, and £ a princely stock. In one hamper were two stout wrapping, each securely fastened with 
dared not offer it to my servants or orderlies huge plum-puddings and a jar of sauce, cord or wire. At last we reached the kernel 
in fear of offending the donors, which I was and the wherewithal to set alight the former and found a lean and shrivelled fowl! I 
very loth to do. I had, therefore, to stroll in old-fashioned British style. A Christmas threw it at once across my room, and the dog 
round the ramparts after dark and carefully cake with icing, two plum-cakes, a dozen of carried it outside in a twinkling in fear that 
scatter the gift to the winds! mince-pies, two chicken-rolls, several tins of | I should regret the donation. But I could 

The news that relief was practically preserved fruit, five loaves, and two small afford now to be generous with such a gift, 
impossible, even at the end of four weeks, was* jars of cream. The odd spaces were filled having had a surfeit of its kind. 
received with feelings akin to dismay. All in with oranges, and some tins of pepper, My excitement, however, was nothing 
hope of spending Christmas among white men mustard, and salt. This hamper came from compared with that of the wily khansama. 
even was rudely dispelled, and I began to the colonel’s wife. Our major sent an am- Each package unwrapped seemed to give him 
realise that my Christmas dinner would ^ munition-box containing a round of beef, an additional spasm of delight at the pro- 
probably consist of an overboiled or under- 
boiled fowl, with chupatties as usual and —— 
sardines by way of a luxury, all washed down 
by the peasoup liquid from our well. But 
ere that memorable morning dawned I found 
that I had earned the deep commiseration of 
my brother officers, and I was provided with 
the wherewithal to dine right rovally, with a 
store for future feasting in reserve. 

My extra supplies came by instalments, as 
opportunity offered, and the first was some- 
what disconcerting. One day the postal 
escort brought ine a gift from our colonel's 
wife. Ladies were at that time permitted to 
accompany their husbands to Fort Sandeman, 
a privilege since by regulation withdrawn. 
The gift consisted of a fancy cake and a 
couple of loaves of bread. The Zhob levy 
sowar to whom it was entrusted was, like the 
rest of his kind, indescribably filthy. Most 
of these frontier tribesmen allow their hair 
as well as beard to grow until it hangs in long 
matted ringlets over their shoulders, and 
they neither comb nor clean it from one year 
to another. Their turbans are of the most 
primitive kind, and are usually soaked with 
the greasy concoction with which they 
besmear and gloss the hair. 

This messenger on arrival proceeded, to 
my surprise, to unwind his turban in my 
presence, a turban which resembled an 
engineer’s oil-rag onan extensive scale. He 


then presented me with the cake, which had View of Fort Mir Ali Khel. 
lain for security among his filthy hair. The Zhob River runs between mound and snow-covered hills in distance. Dak Bungalow in left 
The loaves were produced from an equally corner of picture. 


disreputable haversack. I could not afford l . . j 
to be particular, however, when I had seen some preserved ginger, and a bottle of spect of trying his 'prentice hand on something 
no fresh bread for a month, so after a few chutney, with packages of ground rice and new. He was ravenous for “ experience.” 
cursory remarks to the sowar, which I will other dainties. Other cases contained eggs, I foolishly did allow him on Christmas eve 
here omit, I proceeded to cut off a thick tinned meats and fruits, a variety of meat to cook my beef, and when I saw it reduced 
layer all round the loaves, and utilised the rolls, and pastries, not to mention sundry to a cinder I felt inclined to kick him round 
interior. My dog, not gifted with the same little boxes of pills. The adjutant forwarded the fort by way of working up an appetite. 
fastidiousness, finished the cake in a trice, a horse’s nosebag full of vegetables and a The remainder of the viands I cooked 
and beyond a little extra somnolence seemed box of cheroots, while the regimental doctor myself, and escaped with a scalding over the 
nothing the worse for his feast. Each post, included in his parcel a small square bottle vegetables. But I had the satisfaction, after 
thereafter, brought some little addition tomy which looked like fortified cough-mixture, dressing my wounds, of sitting down to a 
store, and several days before Christmas a but which was labelled, in glaring red-ink regal Christmas feast, such as I had not 
party of sipahis arrived with ammunition, characters,“ SOOTHING SYRUP FOR INDIGESTION, experienced since my arrival in the Orient. 
and some hampers for me which the officers SPECIAL.” Here, however, I anticipate. That Christmas 
had seized the opportunity to send. Finally. there was a parcel of some size, day I must record in a little more detail. 


(To be continued.) 


THE RAT; OR, GOODENOUGH'S “PROT.” 
Bv PauL BLAKE. . 


CHAPTER IV, 


i le spite of his resolutions Goodenough found half a sovereign that night, and did so. Then continue for ever. But he said nothing, 
himself drifting back into his old con- he felt safer. Never again would he borrow though (like the celebrated dumb parrot) he 
dition, for he could not raise the money he money from another boy; he registered a thought the more. 
owed Repton, and he did not like to make vow to that effect, and, to make it more He saw that Goodenough was making 
an appeal to his people to forward him a solemn, he said it aloud. efforts to free himself, and knew that so 
sovereign. But by strenuous economy and Secure in his certainty that in a day or so long as his mentor owed him money there 
by selling a few articles he managed to scrape he would be free from his troubles, he gave was no danger of his losing his influence. It 
together ten shillings, which he insisted on his protégé a hint or two during the day that was clear then that Goodenough was expect- 
the Rat's accepting. it was time he did his own lessons without ing to pay him off. He became certain of 
„All right," said the latter, when he saw help. He had long ago been wise enough to it when he saw the eagerness with which 
that Goodenough wasinearnest; “ in fact it's refuse any more aid in his own work, and Goodenough watched the distribution of the 
a convenience just now, for I've just bought his Horace” suffered accordingly. Repton letters, and he watched him closely as he 
a football, and am getting hard up." looked a little surprised; he apparentlyseemed opened the expected letter from home. He 


Goodenough resolved to write home for to think that the present arrangement was to... saw Gr odenough/s face fall as he read, and 
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heard the angry exclamation as he crammed 
the sheet into his pocket and strode into the 
playground. 

„That's all right," said the Rat to him- 
self; no money from home. He won't be 
so cocky now, I expect.“ 

But Hepton miscalculated; nothing is 
more difficult to foresee than what a gener- 
ally good-natured fellow will do when he is 
thoroughly angry When the Rat ap- 
proached his mentor with & request for the 
usual help, great was his surprise when the 
book was knocked from his hand. 

“ Go and do your own grinding, and don't 
you come bothering me any more: I've had 
enough of you.” 

„Why, what's the matter?“ asked Repton, 
in wonder. 

* The matter is you won't get any more 
help from me; so off you go, or I'll help you 
110 your way with something you won't 

ike.“ 

Repton made off quickly enough, whilst 
his mentor walked round the playground in 
a fury with everything: with Repton, with 
himself and with his father, who had refused 
to send him any money, and had lectured 
him for his extravagance instead. What 
would be the upshot of it? 

He soon learnt. A neat little note came 
to him from his accomplished protégé, 
asking for the return of his loan, as he had 
promised to lend some money to a friend 
who was greatly in need of it. 

The humiliation of it! To think that he 
must yo and ask that impertinent youngster 
to give him a little more time. No; he 
resolved he would not stoop to that, even if 
he sold his boots. And it looked as if he 
would have to, for he could not break his 
solemn vow never to borrow again. 

As he pounded along, puzzling how to get 
out of his position, he caught sight of 
Boldero, who was watching him curiously. 

"What's up?” asked Roldero; you 
seem a bit off colour.“ 

“Yes; I've had a letter I didn't want." 
A sudden thought struck him. "I say, 
Boldero, you don’t want to buy my bat, I 
suppose?“ 

* What on earth do you want to sell your 
bat for? ” 

"I'm stumped, and I must get some 
money somehow. You shall have it for ten 
shillings, and it's worth more." 


T has been said that in learning to do 
loops the skater will often find that he 
has made & small cross stroke at the apex 
of the loop; he should now try purposely to 
produce this, exaggerating it until he arrives 


at the figure <=) (known as the cross- 


cut“), in which the edges lending to the cross 
stroke are separated and well defined. In 
order to make this, let the skater start as he 
would do for a loop, and, after rotating his 
body as far as possible with arms and 
shoulders, swing the unemployed leg forward 
as before, but now, just as he feels that he is 
going to be carried out on the second half 
of the loop, let him draw the unemployed 
leg back again smartly, but steadily, to its 
original position behind the employed leg; 
at the same time he must get well on to the 
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“Yes, I know it is, so I won't give you 
ten for it. If you want cash, why don't you 
borrow it? I can lend you some.“ 

* No, no; I've had enough of borrowing, 
thanks all the same; besides, I've sworn 
off." 

„Ah, that’s awkward. Well, I'll tell you 
what I'll do: I'll give you ten shillings for 
your French dictionary." 

“Why, it only cost four-and.six," cried 
Goodenough. 

„Never mind about that; PN give you 
ten for it, and next term you can buy it 
back at the same price." 

The difference between this proposal and 
borrowing outright was of rather a fine shade; 
but Goodenough was not in a mood for hair- 
splitting. He juniped at the suggestion, and 
thanked Boldero warnly for his good-nature ; 
more than that, he became confidential, and 
gave a hint as to the reasons of his distress. 

“ I thought it had something to do with 
that young rascal,’ remarked Boldero; 
„you've been spoiling him, and he's taken a 
mean advantage of it. Nov, I tell you what 
I propose: let's change ‘ prots'; you take 
young Smith, and I'll take Repton.”’ 

“ But can we? 

„Of course, if we get the Doctor's leave. 
Let's go and see him." 

The delicate operation of the exchange 
was managed more easily than they could 
have expected, and the two protégés had 
new mentors before they were aware of it. 

Goodenough enjoyed himself very much 
when he handed the half-sovereign back to 
Repton, and told him that he was no longer 
his mentor. 

„But I thought you were, till the end of 
the term," protested Repton. 

„There's been a little change," replied 
Goodenough ; you're to be Boldero's ‘ prot’ 
for the rest of the term, and I hope you'll 
enjoy it.“ 

"It's a shame!" cried Repton; “and 
you've played me a mean trick." 

“ Come ! no cheek now ! said Goodenough 
warningly ; * remember I'm not your mentor 
now. So be jolly careful in future, my young 
friend, or I shall give you the hiding you 
deserved long ago." 

Repton retired without further protest; he 
saw that he was defeated. 

Nor did it lessen his anger to see the jubila- 
tion with which young Smith welcomed the 


( To be continued.) 
— DRAE 


FANCY FIGURE-SKATING. 


By GrEorRGE WOOD. 
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PART II. 


heel of his skate. He will find that the 
employed foot unconsciously makes the 
` cross-cut, since the foot moves on while 
the body is almost stationary. To keep up 
pace, he may now swing the unemployed 
foot forward again, which will bring him out 
on the last edge at a good speed. These 
cross-cuts may be skated off any of the 
edges, and the best way to practise them is 
to connect them in pairs by a change of 
edge; thus, skate forward outside cross-cut, 
change, inside forward cross-cut, and simi- 
larly on the back edges. The method is the 
same in all, the unemployed leg swinging 
first forward, then smartly back, and then 
steadily forward again. When the skater 
finds that he can make them at will, coming 
out of the crors-cut at a good pace on.a firm 
edge, he should try to put four consecutive 


new condition of things. Smith could scarcely 
believe his luck, and eould not help asking 
Goodenough about it. 

"I say, Goodenough, do you remember 
licking me the other day for tanning 
Repton ? ” 

Goodenough gave an unvilling assent. 

„Then why do you want me as a prot’ if 


you're so fond of Repton ? ” 


„Never you mind," replied his new mentor; 
“ and if you have to lick Repton any more I 
shan't interfere.” 

“ You're a brick! " cried Smith joyfully. 

“ But I don't say Boldero won't," added 
Goodenough, with & laugh. 

Boldero lost no time in showing the Rat 
that he would stand no nonsense, and before 
twenty-four hours were over he had given 
him & rather severe hiding for cheek and 
disobedience. But he found the next day 
that some ink had been upset over his desk 
and damaged several books badly. Certain 
that Repton was at the bottom of it, he caught 
him and taxed him with it. 

„What are you bullying me for? " asked 
Repton, who was quite prepared for Boldero's 
£ttack. “ Do you know I upset the ink? 

«If I did know, do you think I should 
waste time asking you? ' retorted Boldero 
furiously. 

* So you want me to tell you so that you 
may thrash me," said the Rat; “you must 
think I'm a fool!” 

If you don’t tell me began Boldero. 

* Then you won't know, will you?“ inter- 
rupted the Rat. 

Boldero for once was nonplussed; it was 
clear he couldn't punish the young rascal. 
though he was morally certain of his guilt. 
He let him go, with various threats of a vague 
nature which Repton heard unmoved. 

But Repton had to be more careful in 
future, though Boldero soon found that it 
didn't pay to play the tyrant, or even the 
protector, to his sharp protégé ; and in a very 
short time the connection between them 
ended by mutualconsent. Thus, long before 
the term ended, Repton became unattached, 
owing allegiance to no mentor, and being in 
name only stil a “ prot.” But he was 
hardly a gainer in the long run by that; and 
his after-life, too, proved that it is quite 
possible for a boy to be “just a little too 
sharp.“ They that sow the wind not 
seldom reap the whirlwind. 


ones in the form of a Maltese cross. The 
figure arranges itself symmetrically if he 
observes the rule for swinging the unem- 
ployed leg, allowing the employed foot 
meanwhile to take care of itself. The 
Maltese cross is shown in 1. A pretty 
variation of this is 2, in which all the 
cross-cuts face one another; they may be 
made meeting at the corners, which makes 
the figure even better. 8 shows another 
v&riety, in which changes of edge are intro- 
duced with the cross-cuts. Any of the loop 
figures can be skated with cross-cuts in place 
of loops, or the loops and cross-cuts can be 
combined, as in 4 and 5. Another pretty 
form is 6, consisting of double turns connected 
by a cross-cut. 

We. now arrive at an entirely different 
figure, known as the “beak.” In this the 


skater, while travelling on an edge, stops 
dead, and returns nearly in the same track 
as that on which he was originally moving. 
This may be done off either edge, forwards 


or backwards, producing the figure 


, 


from which comes the name. "These beaks 
are of two kinds, one in which the skater 
returns on a curve lying inside the original 
one, the other when the second curve lies 


outside the original, TA ; D 
sod 


The easiest is the inside forward beak; in 
this the skater starts slowly on the inside 
iorward edge, with the unemployed foot 
behind the employed, as usual. When he 
wishes to make the beak, he must turn the 
toe of his skate inwards, thus gripping the 
ice very hard with the edge, at the same 
time swinging the unemployed foot forwards 
in front of the employed, with its toe well 
turned out; this will stop him dead, leaving 
him balanced on the inside edge of his skate, 
and while he is thus balanced the unem- 
ployed foot is allowed to drop quietly back 
to the side of the employed. The employed 
foot should be slightly in advance of the 
body, and the body is swayed backwards a 
little until the balance seems to be on the 
point of being broken; in order to recover 
this balance the employed foot is switched 
lack so as to come back again directly under 
the body, while the unemployed leg is 
at the saine time swung forward again in 
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the original forward direction. The skater 
thus comes back from the stop on an inside 
back edge. By turning his shoulders at the 
moment of the stop he can ensure his 
coming back either inside or outside the 
original track, the body being flattened if 
the new curve is to be inside, or turned 
round over the employed foot if outside the 
old curve. It sounds from this as if the 
movement took a long time to execute, but 
in reality each part of the motion follows 
very rapidly on the other, so that the actual 
halt on the edge is of very short duration. 
At first the skater will find that his move- 
ments in executing this figure feel jerky and 
look inelegant; this comes from emphasising 
the over-balancing, but practice will soon 
render the motion easy and smooth, teaching 
the performer the minimum of over-balancing 
necessary to obtain the required effect. The 
method is exactly the same on the back 
edges, the employed foot being allowed to 
get slightly in advance of the body on the 
first curve, the stop being made by turning 
the heel of the skate outwards or inwards to 
grip the ice, the unemployed leg swinging 
slightly in front of, and then on to a level 
with, the employed foot, and the employed 
foot being switched back on to the final 
curve while the unemployed leg is swung 


28 
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back behind the employed. The outside 
edges will be found the more difficult, as 
there is nothing to save tbe skater from a 
fall; on the inside edges, if anything goes 
wrong he lands on the other foot naturally. 


"aper. 
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It will be found very difficult indeed to 
hold the second edge of the beak firmly, and 
it can only be done by much practice and 


by getting very hard on to the heel, after a 
forward beak, or well on to the toe of the 
skate after a back beak. A rotation of the 
body is set up by the stroke, which makes 
the skater want to execute a change of edge 
directly he has completed the beak. At 
first he may be content to make the change, 
but when he can make the actual beak 
smoothly and easily he should try to keep 
the second edge unchanged. When the 
change of edge is made so as to cut the 
original line, we get what is known as the 
* pig's-ear ” (7); in this the second edge lies 
outside the original edge—if it is skated in- 
side we get a leaf-shaped figure (8). 

These figures can now be combined very 
effectively with loops and changes, as in 9, 
consisting of two leaf-shaped benks connected 
by & loop, and 10, in which the beaks are 
connected by a change of edge and cross-cut. 

11 is a very pretty circling figure, got by 
combining two beaks by a change of edge; 
the benks lying at the centres of their 
respective circles; or pig's-ears can be 
substituted for beaks. 

An effective figure is made by skating 
three beaks (with the natural change of 
edge in the second line of the beak) in the 
form of a star (12); in this the last edge of 
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the figure should be joined with the first, 
completing the shape by closing it. A 
ditlicult variation is shown in 13, where the 
pig’s-ears are connected by threes and the 
whole figure skated symmetrically. 

The skater should not be content with 
making the beaks and pig’s-ears with therapid 
change of edge in the second curve, as the 
power to hold out the second edge leads to 
the execution of an almost unlimited number 
of figures. 

The “hook” (14) results from holding 
the second edge of a beak for some time, 
the two curves lying side by side for a foot 
or so before a change of edge is skated. 
Four hooks connected by changes gives 15, 
which, skated in its most perfect (and 
difficult) form, becomes 16, in which the two 
curves of each hook coincide. An effective 
figure is made by skating pure beaks in 
succession (17), which may be varied as in 
18 and 19. 

If in 17, after the first beak, the second 
curve of the second beak is made outside the 
first, we get what is generally known as the 
„counter“ cross-cut (20). 

This done on a large scale is of course 
merely an arrangement of beaks taking this 
particular form, but the same shape can be 
arrived at skated as the ordinary cross-cut 
was, by means of the swinging unemployed 
leg; but skated thus the figures are very 
small and badly defined. 

In the same way the ordinary cross-cut 


figure is arrived at Ps by skating two 


beaks, in the first of which the second curve 
lies outside the original one; in the second 
beak this curve lies inside the original. 
With care, cross-cuts thus skated can be made 
as symmetrical as the old ones, and on a 
very much larger scale. 

The advantage of this is that we have 
room in the cross stroke of the figure to put 
in new arrangements, thereby adding very 
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largely to our store of star figures. Intro- 
ducing in this way & change of edge and a 
loop into the top of the cross-cut, we get the 
very beautiful star 21, in which, just before the 
loop, we make a change of edge, and again 
just after the completion of the loop. The 
actual making of the figure is not difficult, 
the chief trouble being in placing the parts 


22. 


square to one another and in making them, 
approximately at least, of the same size. 

In place of the loops we can make cross- 
cuts with good effect, or the figure may be 
Varied by using leaf-shapes in place of beaks, 
Giving the form 22. 
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Other variations are 23, 24, and 25. 

So far only the “ threes" have been used 
in making a turn, but the skater, in order to 
be fully equipped, has also to learn the 
* brackets," “ rockers,” and “ counters.” In a 
„three turn the skater, starting on the 


23. 


24. 25. 


outside forward edge, say, of the right foot, 
revolves his body from left to right, turning 
in that direction on to the inside back edge; 
now, if instead of this he revolves his body 
from right to left, and so turns on to the 
inside back edge, he skates a bracket” 
turn, leaving on the ice the figure 


— — 


In a word, the bracket turn is of the same 
nature as & three, but is made with an 
opposite revolution. 

Taking the inside forward bracket first, as 
being the easiest, the skater slowly turns his 
body (while he is travelling on the inside edge) 
over his skate foot until his shoulders are 
nearly parallel to the skate, with the left 
shoulder leading; at the same time the 
unemployed leg is swung slowly from behind 
the employed until it is in front of it, the 
unemployed foot being crossed over and 
nearly parallel to the employed foot. At 
the moment of the turn the toe of the 
unemployed foot is made to describe in the 
air a very small loop, being drawn out of 
the loop into the direction of motion and 
passing behind the employed foot. 

This loop-tracing of the unemployed foot 
will turn the skater round en to the outside 
back edge, the skate foot forming the pivot of 
the turning motion, the skater getting slightly 
on to the toe end of the skate at the moment 
of turning. 

The whole motion is due to the 
unemployed leg, it being unnecessary to 
make much conscious movement with the 
employed foot. In the figure 26, the line 


shows the path of the employed foot, the 
dotted line that of the unemployed. 

On the outside forward edge the body is 
flattened, until the shoulders are nearly 
parallel to the skate, by drawing back the 
left shoulder, and making the right 
one the leader, and the unemployed 
foot is swung up to the side of the employed 
foot, with its toe turned slightly outwards. 
The turn is made on the front part of the 
skate as pivot by describing a small loop in 
the uir with the toe of the unemployed foot, 
that foot then swinging on until it assumes 
its correct position behind the employed. 
26 shows the paths of the feet, starting 
from the left-hand side. On the inside back 
the skater gets as flat as possible, his 
left shoulder leading, and swings the 
unemployed leg past and across the employed 
foot. The heel of the skate is now the pivot, 


the unemployed foot making the air loop and 
effecting the turn, then swinging on to its 
correot position in front of the employed foot. 
On the outside back the body is brought 
round over the employed foot by means of 
the swinging arms, so that the right shoulder 
leads, and the unemployed leg is swung 
outside and just past the employed foot. 
The air loop is made as usual, the heel of 
the skate being the pivot, and then the 
unemployed = swings forward past the 
employed leg. 27 shows the inside back, 
24 the outside back, bracket. 


In skating the brackets, the body must be 
held very upright, with the employed knee 
very slightly bent, and the motion of the 
unemployed must be slow and very regular. 
If the motion is at all jerky the bracket 
shape in which the curves on either side of 
the turn are symmetrical will degenerate into 
a form of beak, giving the figure 


which is incorrect. 

The brackets will be found of great use if a 
turn is required after a pig’s-ear or beak, as in 
29. They are very effective, also, placed in 
the cross of the star figure (cf. 21), forming 
the shape 30, or two brackets can be skated 
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consecutively, giving 31. They can also be 
substituted for a three in the heart-loop, but 
are difficult to make symmetrical in this. 
Generally, they can be used in place of the 
three turn in any figure. A pretty arrange- 
ment is got by joining two brackets by a 
pig’s-ear (32). Both in the “threes” and 
the brackets, the turn is made from one 
edge to an opposite edge i. e. from an outside 
to an inside edge, or vice versd; in the 
“rockers " and“ counters the turn is from an 
edge to the like edge—from outside to outside 
or inside to inside. The rockers correspond 
to the threes, the rotation of the body being 
in the same direction, and the counters to the 
brackets, but the marks produced are: 
rocker (33), counter (34), so that the beaks 
are really sharpened torms of these turns. 


29, 
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For the outside forward rocker the un- 
employed leg is swung in front of and across 
the employed leg, well in advance of it, the 
skater leaning well over on to the edge, and 
is then drawn back rapidly with & semi- 
circular motion until it is in front of and 


33. 77 7X 7 


34. dis 


crossed over the employed leg on the new 
outside back edge. The motion should be 
all one—directly the unemployed has got io 
its limits swinging forwards, it swings back 
again. 

The skater will have to make & conscious 
effort to turn the employed foot, getting 
slightly on the toe of the skate and turning 
it as far round as possible—through two right 
angles. 

The tracks of the feet are represcnted by 
the two lines, as before. 


~ 
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The method is the same on the inside 
forward, the unemployed foot being crossed 
over the employed and instantly drawn back 
past the heel of the employed foot after the 
turn. 


On the outside back the unemployed foot 
is swung outside and past the employed foot 
before the turn, and at the turn swings 
forward in front of the employed foot again. 


On the inside back the body is turned over 
the skate-foot and the unemployed is swung 
across and in front of the employed foot, to be 
drawn rapidly back again at the turn. 


It will be found of assistance in all these 
turns to bend the knee considerably at the 
moment of turning, gradually straightening 
again on the second edge. These rockers 
are the most difficult turns, because the turn 
depends not only on the motion of the un- 
employed foot, but also requires muscular 
motion on the part of the employed foot, 
that foot acting no longer as pivot 
merely. Correctly skated, the figures of the 
rockers are as above, but commonly they 


take the b, DN 


in which there seems to be a change of 
edge immediately after the turn. In this 
form they are infinitely more easy and just 


their head, they do not mind it. 
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as effective as regards the tracing on the ice. 
35 and 36 are effective arrangements of 


358. 
36. 


rockers. They can be combined with the 
other turns in an endless variety, as, for 
instance, in the eight-form figure (37). 


The counter turns present much less 
difficulty than the rockers, being made in 
exactly the same way that the brackets were, 
except that the unemployed foot is moved 
much more quickly at the turn, and the air 
loop traced in the brackets becomes a beak 
form. Thus, the track of the feet in the 
outside forward counter is as follows : 


—_ — 
— ^ - 


In conclusion, we give & few general figures 
over which the skater can exercise himself, 
combining different turns and movements. 
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[THE END.] 


MUT — 


SOME FOOTBALL FACTS AND CURIOSITIES. 


iz are several benefits attached to 

Rugby football, and one of not the least 
importance is, that it develops the character 
of the player. It is interesting to note the 
description given, in the football annual of 
1876, of General Baden- Powell, when he was 
in the Charterhouse football team—“ A good 
goalkeeper, keeping cool, and always to be 
depended upon." 


* * 
* 


Among the bishops of the Church of 
England who have played International 
football at a Rugby game, have been the 
present Bishops of Melanesia and Madagascar, 
and the former was the well-known Cecil 


Wilson, of the Kent and England eleven: he 


itis who says that the natives of Norfolk 
Isle have such thick skulls that, if they are 
scouting in the long field, and the ball hits 
The newly 
appointed Rector of Bishopsgate, when a lad, 
was a great football player. 


se $ 
* 


Onc great difficulty just now of the Inter- 
national matches lies in the fact chat the loot- 


ball Association have rightly determined that 
they will not countenance or allow football 
to be played on Sunday hy any of the clubs 
afliliated to their care. That of course means 
that, so long as the Germans and others play 
their chief matches on a Sunday, so long wili 
there be this difticulty about the game: but, 
of course, Englishmen should remuin firm on 
the point. 
8 * 
* 

The new head of Oxford House is an 
enthusiastic football player, and still means 
to keep up his connection with the game. 


> + 
* 


It may not generally be known that foot- 
ball is very popular in Hong Kong, and 
there is a Club Cup annually competed for. 

The teams in the Semi-Final this year 
were Malays and also Chinamen ; and in the 
excitement the Malay supporters shouted to 
their team to kill the Chinamen, and the 
Chinese supporters ‘responded by hooting, 
and cheering every time a foul was given 
against their-opponents, 

The, uati çs. of Singapore know, not only 
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how to play, but also how to create a dis- 
turbance during the game. 


x m 
* 


Professionalism was legalised in England 
in the summer of 1885, the result of an 
agitation by the Lancashire clubs. 

The penalty kick was introduced in the 
season of 1891-2. 

N. C. Bailey has played more times against 
Scotland for England than any other player. 
This remarkable half-back did duty for ten 
consecutive years, commencing in 1878 and 
ending in 1887. W. I. Bassett has figured 
in eight consecutive meetings, from 1889 to 
1896; while E. C. Bainbridge has also turned 
out on eight occasions, though he missed one 
year, in 1883. 

on 

W. Arnott, of Queen's Park, has played in 
ten consecutive meetings with England, from 
1884 to 1893. C. Campbell, of the same club, 
has figured in ten games, while W. 
Mackinnon, also a Queen’s man, was first 
selected against England in 1872, and con- 
tinued to play until the 1879 encounter. 

* * 
* 

The record gate at an International match 
is 4,3871. 98. 6d. for Scotland v. England at 
Celtic Park, Glasgow, in 1900. The attend- 
ance was about 62,000. 

* * 
* 

The record gate-money for an English 
League match is 1,558“. 1s., taken on the 
Aston Villa ground on April 29, 1899; 41,357 
paid for admission. On two other occasions 
the Villa have drawn upwards of 1,300/., on 
January 15, 1898, v. Sheffield United; and on 
March 3, 1900, v. Sheffield United. 

The record attendance for & match of any 
description is 114,887, at the English Cup 
Final of 1901. The attendances since the 
Final was taken to the Palace are: 1895, 
42,560; 1896, 48,836; 1897, 62,017; 1899, 
73,833 ; 1900, 68,945; 1901, 114,887. 

* * 
* 

The present English Cup is a modern 
vase. The original was stolen from a shop 
window in Birmingham in 1895, while Aston 
Villa were the holders. 

The West Hull Football Club, one of the 
first clubs in England, is comprised of total 
abstainers. 

The Wanderers and the Blackburn Rovers 
have each won the Cup five times, and 
each thrice in succession. It became the 
Wanderers’ absolute property, but they 
handed it back to the Association on the 
condition that it was not to be won outright 
by any club; the Rovers being presented 
with a huge shield. 

n 

Football players unanimously condemn 
the habit of cigarette-smoking, so prevalent 
among boys. 


* * 
* 


J. Forrest, of the Blackburn Rovers, shares 
with Lord Kinnaird the honour of gaining 
five English Cup winners’ medals. 

* * 


* 

In the Association game, Mr. G. O. Smith, 
among amateurs, and Mr. E. Needham, 
among professionals, hold * records“ for long 
gervice. 

* * 
* 

Until 1892-93 the Final for the Cup was 
always played in London, though, in 1885-86, 
Blackburn Rovers re-played at Derby, after 
drawing at the Oval. In 1893, Fallowfield 
was the venue, and in 1894 Everton ;- but 
since then the finalists have journeyed to 
London, and are likely to do so for some 
time, though, as in 1901, an additional 
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match in the provinces may be required to 
decide the destination of the Cup. 

M * 

* 

In 1888-89 Preston North End won the 
League Championship without losing a 
match ; and in the same season they won the 
English Cup without having a goal scored 
against them throughout the competition. 

No club has succeeded in winning the 
League Championship thrice in succession. 
Aston Villa holds the record with five 
successes, Sunderland having three, Preston 
North End two, and Sheftield United, Ever- 
ton, and Liverpool one each. 

* $ 
* 
G. O. Smith has played in more Inter- 


national matches than any other man. 
* * 


The cricketer-footballers of to-day include 
C. B. Fry, R. G. Foster, G. O. Smith, R. O. 
Schwartz, C. J. Burnup, S. H. Day; and, 
among professionals, Wheldon, Devey, Sharp, 
Needham, Hollands, J. Iremonger, and many 
others. 

pes 

Only two clubs have accomplished the 
double feat of winning both the League 
Championship and the English Cup in the 
same season — Preston North End in 1888- 
89, and Aston Villa, 1896-97. 


Queen's Park did not lose a goal during 
the first seven years of their existence, com. 
mencing with the year 1867. An Englist 
club, the Wanderers, was the first to lower 
their colours in London. 


* * 
* 


| 

The English Cup was first competed for 
in 1872, when the Wanderers defeated th: 
Royal Engineers by 1—0. The winner: 
were: C. W. Alcock (Harrow), T. C. Hooi 
(Charterhouse), E. E. Bowen (Cambridze). 
A. G. Bonsor (Eton), M. P. Betts (Harrow. 
W. P. Crake (Harrow), E. Lubbock (Eten. 
A. C. Thompson (Eton), R. C. Welch (Har. 
row), R. W. S. Vidal (Westminster). anc 
C. H. Wollaston (Oxford). 


XR * 
* 


The first Inter-League Match with Scot. 
land was played at Bolton on April 11, 182. 
and ended in a draw, two each. The Ene- 
lish League team was: Reader (West Brom. 
wich Albion), goal; Holmes (Preston Nort 
End), Gow (Sunderland), backs; Reynold: 
(West Bromwich Albion), Gardiner (Bolter 
Wanderers), Groves (West Bromwich Albion: 
half-backs; Basset (West Bromwich Albiot 
M'Innes (Notts), J. Goodhall (Derby Counts. 
Chadwick (Everton), and Daft (Not: 
County), forwards. 


— $$$ rr nate 


FUN FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


A FEW 


i T™ quickness of the hands deceives the 

eye,” says the professor of legerdemain 
as he takes a watch in his hand and lo! it 
disappears. 

Many other things deceive the eye, in fact 
the eye deceives itself, and such little deceits 
are called optical illusions. 

À very common optical illusion is met with 
on the railway. Two trains are stationary 
side by side— you are in one, the other 
begins to move, and until you realise that 
there is no motion on the part of your train 
you are under the impression that it is your 
train that is moving; but it is not —you are 
the victim of an optical illusion. 

Here is a little illusion to perform before 
the mirror. Look into the glass, close the 
left eye, put your finger-tip over the reflection 
of the closed eye in the mirror, now close 
your right eye and at the same time open the 
left, keeping your finger on the mirror all the 
while. Your finger is no longer over your 
left eye, but over your right ; yet neither you 
nor your finger has moved. 

Optical illusions are around us everywhere, 
even in this very print which you are reading. 
Look here! Here is & large letter S. Please, 
Mr. Printer, one of the largest 


you have got. Thanks. Now 
look at this S; to all appear- 
ances the top half is as 
large as the bottom half. 
But no, you are deceived. If 
Mr. Printer will please oblige 
with another $, but upside 


down this time, I shall be much obliged. 
Here you are; now it is very 
clear that the upper portion 
of the letter is not of the 
same size as the lower. The 
same it is with the figure 8. 

A few 8’s, Mr. Printer, please. 
88 8 8 8. Now the 
same 8's upside down. 888 


8. : 
You must all know that a vertical line 
always appears to be longer than & horizon- 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


tal one. Here, in this letter T of fig. 1, vc: 
have a proof. The top bar seems muc. 


l 


shorter than the upright. But, no; you s: 
deceived once again. 

It is the same thing with a fat man az 
a thin man: the former always appears o 
much shorter than the latter. We have ttr 


exemplified in fig. 2, by means of two blocs 


B. 


FIG. 2. 


A.. 


A and B, both are of the same ht^ 
although a appears to be the longer. 

Now look at fig. 3. Here we have '* 
arrows pointing inwards, a, B, also d 
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Our next diagram represents six strips of 
white paper placed across a black ground. 
Where the strips cross one another is a white 
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If you place your nose on the X in the 
picture, you will find the cyclist will glide 
towards his machine and mount it. 

The proprietors of Whelpton's Pills are 
responsible for our last pictorial optical 
illusion. Keep your eye on thc pill, draw the 
A picture gently towards you in a line with 


your face until the pill disappears into the 
D 
Fi. 8. 


arrows. c, D, pointing outwards. Do you 
=~ think the distance between their points is 
the same ? It is; just measure it! 


monk's mouth. 
WALTER DEXTER. 


—— 78800 — 
In our next diagram we have two large dots, square, but as we gaze at the diagram, the 
one on either side of a vertical line. Now white space becomes blurred. It is very OUR B. O. F. DRAUGHTS 
hold this page parallel to your face with curious. is it not? COLUMN. 
Problem No. 4. 
BLAck 


FIG. 4. 


your nose on the vertical line. What do you 
see? Why, instead of two dots, onc dot 
only. 

A similar illusion is fig. 5. Upon holdin 
the diagram to your face, the black dot will 


Fig. 5. 


appear to move and take up its position in- 
side the circle. 


FIG. 7. 


Fie. 8. 


Our last two diagrams are two of the 
many optical illusion devices of advertisers. 
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White to move and win. 


T above is a prettily forced win which 
occurred in actual play. Try it, and 
send your solution on a halfpenny postcard 
to the Editor. 


SCLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 3. 
By “ Reltub." 


Position: Black men on 3, 8, 12; kings 
on 26, 27, 28. White men on 10, 14, 20, 
24; king on 17. Whbite to move and win. 
Thus: 17—18, 28—19, 10—7,3—17, 13—15; 
White wins. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 
No. 2.— TRE BnisTor-CRoss OPENING. 


Now, then. regard carefully our next 11—16 8—11 27—31 8—12 
diagram. What is it? Is it a drawing to (a)23—18 26—23 24—19 7-11 
represent a long square tunnel with the out- (b) 16—20 1— 6 31—26 23—19 
let in the distance, or is it a cone standing (c) 26—23 28—24 19—15 14—10 
on one of its edges, with its apex cut off? 8—11 (g)10—15 12—16 5— 9 

24—19 (1) 23—19 15—10 10— 6 
(d) 11—15 6—10 16—19 26—23 
18—11 21— 23 10— 6 11—16 
7—16 20—27 19—23 19-—15 

(e) 21—17 81—24 6— 2 16— 20 
9—13 (hj11—16 23—27 30—26 
25—18 18— 2 2— 6 20—24 
16—23 9—27  27—31 15—18 
(f)18—14 (2) 2—7 6-10 22—15 
2— 7 16—23 3— 8 13—29 
27—18 71—14 10— 165 6—13 
6— 9 23—26 31—27 (i) 23—19 
32—27 (8) 25—21 15—10 Black 
4— 8 26 — 30 27—23 wins. 

Fia. 6. 30—-26 29—25 10— 7 


It will serve equally for the one as for the 
other. In fact, most objects composed of 
straight lines only, and no shading, may be 
taken as representing one thing or another. 

Here in fig. 7 is another example. This 
diagram would correctly represent either a 
cube standing on one of its sides or as a box 
with a base and two sides only. As you look 
at it, its form changes ; now it is the one 
object, now the other. 


The first was used some time sago to 


advertise a certain make of bicycles. 
is a delusion,” said the advertisers, '* but 


cycles are no delusion.“ 


„Here 


(a) This move of White's is the same as 


his move in our Cross opening. 


The 


„Bristol“ opening, which will have attention 
in due course, is commenced by 11—16, 
White's move being made in transverse 
relation to it, hence its name of the “ Bristol 


Cross." 


(b) Considered by some authorities as the 


best move, although to the side. 


8—11, 


however, followed up soundly, makes a good 
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development, and was proved to be so by an 
expert player who published a treatise of 400 
games on this line. 16—19, instead of 
16—20. is an exchange which transposes the 
opening into a variation of the “ Cross." 
Thus, 11—15, 23—18, 15—19, 24 — 15, 10—19, 
and the position is identical with the“ Cross“ 
opening (see No. 1, Scientific Openings). 

(c) 29 —17, allowing a two-for-two exchange, 
simplifies the game and is regarded as quite 
good play. 24—19 serves to entrap Black, 
possibly, into 8—11, when a pretty winning 
coup can be played by continuing: 19— 15, 
10— 19, 18—14, 9 —18, 22—8, 4—11, 27— 24, 
20—27, 31—8, and White ultimately must 
win. The move in text (26—23) makes a 


strong formation. 

(d) If 9—14, 18—9, 5—14, then 22—18 
would constitute an attack upon Black's 
double corner (the weakest wing always), which 
would probably end disastrously if followed 


up properly. 


NOTICE To Contrirutors.—All manuscripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanving letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntaru contributions 
are submitted in toogreat numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication bu 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Repilies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * B.O.P..” 
56 Paternoster Row, Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


R. R. (Lanes).—No; we do not furnish the addresses 
of our staff. If you wish to communicate with the 
writer you name, you must do so through us; and 
his reply will not be sent by post, but will appear in 
our * Correspondence " columns in due course. 


EniN.—Certainly. We are delighted to hear from our 
girl readers, of whom we must have many thou- 
sands, 

J. C. H. (Stellaborch, Cape Colony).—1-3. Yes. 4. No. 
5. Either money orders or stamps. 
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(e) A weak move, which allows Black to 
secure a grip by 9—13. 

(f) A slip-exchange (see Part I., new series) ; 
which will not serve, however, to relieve the 
holding power of Black. 

(g) 11—15 would produce some “ pyro- 
technics " by which Black might hope to win, 
thus: 11—15, 18—2, 9—18, 23—7, 3— 10, 
2—9, 5—30, and he has a winning position. 
But if instead of 23—7, White at once takes 
9—9, 5—30, 22—6, and he wins. Therefore 
10—15, as in the text, is the soundest move, 
as it incurs no risk. And from this move it 
may be observed that Black slowly and surely 
forces & win, despite White's best defences, 
illustrated in Variations 1, 2, and 3. 


VARIATION (1). 


25—21 11—16 29—22 5— 9 
6—10 18 — 2 16—32 etc. 
23 —19 9—25 24 — 19 D. wins. 


W. R. (Bristol).—If you order the October number of 


your bookseller, he can get it for you; or you can 
forward stamps for it to our publisher, with two 
extra for postage. and he would send it by return. 
It is always best, however, when it can be managed, 
to order through the booksellers. 


F. H. (Kingsland Road).—No; we certainly caunot 
“oblige new readers" by republishing in our pages 
serial stories that we gave years ago. It might save 
us a good deal of money, but it would be most unfair 
to the older readers who possess the volumes con- 
taining such stories. 


A. Cox.— Yes : the working drawings mentioned are 
of the model steam ear, and cost about 10s. 6d. The 
two pairs of wheels are sold with the brass caps and 
axles and pins complete for about 63. 6d. 


A. W.—Yes; we may very possibly start such a leagu 
soon. š 


R. H.—The number of the“ B.O.P.” you ask for is out 
of print with us, and cannot, therefore, be supplied. 
You might, perhaps, be able to get a second-hand 
copy by advertising on our cover of weekly number 
or monthly parts. The cost is 3d. and 64. respec- 
tively. 


R. M. (Frankly).—Quite out of print with us. You 
might, perhaps, be able to refer to the back volume 
containing the articles at the Public Library at 
Birkenhead. 


GuINEA-P1Gs (Rabbit).—1. Conies should not have 
bran-mash. There is nothing in that. 2. Read 
articles in our back volumes. 3. Yes; 4 ft. square. 


Trix ARMS AND RED Nose (New Reader) —Cold 
morning tub, exercise, and virol, if body is also thin, 
The dose of virol is stated on every jar. 


CONSTIPATION (G. E. V.).—No doctor can cure con- 
stipation in a shoemaker who sits all day. Every- 
thing is against him, especially the foul air in such a 
shop. Try oatmeal and fruit in the morning. 
Cascara sagrada tablets will assist, but not cure. 


Doves (0. L. F. H.).—Do take the aviary indoors. 


Dogs (D. R.).—Spratt’s patent puppy biscuits. If Jean 
and languishing, feed very well, and give virol, to be 
obtained of any chemist. 


Bantams (P. Beck).—No special book published on the 
subject ; but we have had articles in back volumes. 
NEURALGIA (F. N.). No such company except quacks. 

Pulvermacher, 194 Regent Street, is reliable. 


qo 
] 7 € aA. 
CL ns * 


VARIATION (2). 


2— 6 17—14 22—18 10— 6 
16—23 26 —30 81— 26 30— 26 
6—15 25—21 15—10 etc. 
23—26 27—31 26— 23 B. wins. 
VARIATION (3). 

22—18 24— 20 29— 25 8— 4 
13-—22 27—23 26—30 23—18 
18—15 15—11 25—21 4— 8 
27—32 5— 9 30—26 18—15 
25—18 14— 5 11— 8 ete. 
32—27 23—14 26—23 B. wins. 


(h) Black's only move to win. 

(i) The struggle centres round White’s 
weak formation; and in endeavouring to 
prevent the two-for-one exchange, he here 
inevitably falls into the “ breeches.” The 
trunk and variations are cach left in a 
winning position for uh? student to finish for 
huimsclf. 


Cavies (Blank).—Vide answer to “ Rabbit.” You 
don't say what the vermin are; but damping the 
coat with infusion of quassia will make them squirm. 
Keep clean, dry, and warm. 

J. R. HEATHFIELD.—An ordnance map of the district 
will give you the names of all the hills. The scale 
is an inch to the mile, and the sheets cost 1s. each. 


A. H.—* How to Make a Cardboard Engine" is re- 
printed in our * Indoor Games," parts 8 and 9, which 
any bookseller cau get for you at 6d. each. They 
are published at our office. 

F. DaAwson.—It would seem to be a matter of years, 
and hardly worth while. Consult the “ London 
University Calendar” in the Public Library, and see 
prospectus from College of Preceptors. 

J.T. H.—See “Graphs and Graph-making," in the 
eighth part of our * Indoor Games.” 


A. GLADWELL.— Write to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty for particulars regarding Engineer Students, 
and see the Appendix to the * Quarterly Navy List. x 


H. F. BLACKLEDGE.—' How to Make a Crossbow " was 
ou page 638 of Vol. XVI. 

A YorxG REkADER.— The coloured plate of British 
Reptiles faced page 767 of the tbird volume, which, 
like the volume for 1891, can only be had second- 
hand. The article on the Smooth Newt appeared iu 
the May and June parts for 1901. 

A. G. RoBIN&oN.— To find how to join the Royal Navy 
go to the Public Library, get the “ Quarterly Navy 
List,” and refer to the Appendix. 

BUTTERFLY.—They are relaxed by means of moisture. 
Pin them on a cork and let them float on water. 

ANNO Douixi.—“ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” 
was in the fourth volume. The other long serials 
in that volume were: »The Cryptogram,” “The Ill- 
used Boy,” “Through Fire and through Water,” 
“The Two Cabin Boys," and “ Wild Adventures 
round the Pole." 

Two OLD READERS.—Write for list of infantry drill 
books to Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, E.C., 
or Gale & Poiden, Aldershot. 


QuERY (Barbados). — Yes, in the circumstances. 


GOLD AND SILVER Fism (no name).—We have had 
repeated articles on these. Refer buck. 


Fax Mick (T. F. R4.—Canary-seed and a little milk 
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CHAPTER XX.—SCOUTING. 


HE next morning, soon after sunrise, I was 
discovered and  awakened by the 
cuptain's servant He told me that his 
master wanted me, and I followed him to 
Captain Brooke’s presence. 

“Jack,” said the captain, do you know 
anything of the country about Vittoria?“ 

„Nothing at all," I answered. * But I can 
find my way. Stay. I said, as a sudden 
thought struck me, there is José, the soldier. 
He's driving a baggage-wayyon at present, but 
if he could be spared to march with me I'll 
warrant he knows the country well.“ 

* A]] right," said Captain Brooke. “ He 
must be found. Now I want you to do this. 
You must go over the hills in front down 
to the river Zadora, cross at one of these 
bridges," and he dropped his finger on the 
map, his constant companion, and push 
right up the valley to the town of Vittoria. 
There is a rumour that the French are des- 
patching large convoys towards France, also 
that the roval road is so packed with fugitives 
and carriages that the French will find it 
awkward to carry off their guns if need be. 
Your errand will be to find out how much 
truth there is in these reports.” 

* When am I to be back, sir ? ' I asked. 

“ You could do it by midday to-morrow, I 
should think," replied the captain. 

* And which way shall I return? 
am I to meet you? 

"You must dodge back through the 
French,” said he, the way you go. You are 
sure to run up against the British army some- 
where. Thon find Colonel Bagot and report 
to him, if I am nowhere about. He'll know 
you, und know how to make use of anything 
you may pick up.“ 


Where 


Captain Brooke went once more carefully 


over his directions and instructions, und then 
we sallied forth to find José, the soldier. 

After some search I lighted upon hin 
curled up soundly asleep on a bunch of hay 
beneath the waggon of which he had charge. 
I woke him and explained my errand while 
the captain settled matters with the officer in 
charge of the bugguge- train. 

José was delighted. The proposed expedi- 
tion was exactly to his mind, and he snapped 
his fingers when I asked him if he knew the 
country about Vittoria. 

"Every village. almost every field, of a 
surety every road," he declared. The 
captain came back in a few minutes. 

“Is he willing?“ he asked in English. 

„Perfectly.“ I remarked. 

„Which way will you strike from here to 
Vittoria, my man? asked Captain Brooke 
in Spanish. 

“Straight over tbe hills by paths known 
only to the muleteers, sir," replied José, 
“ down to the little bridge of Tres Puentes, 
the quietest of them all; and once we are 
over that the whole valley is open to us. 
We can go which way we please." 

" Ay, ay,“ said the captain; ** you know 
your road, I can see. Now your breakfast, 
and then you may start.“ 

We returned to the place where the 
captain had been awaiting me, and found 
that his servant had some food ready for us. 
We ate and drank, the captain gave me a 
few last hints, and we left the awakening 
camp and crossed the wide valley straight 
for the south-eastern hills. 

We marched briskly forward, set our faces 
to the steep slope, and were soon at a height 
where we completely commanded not only 
the camp we had just left, but other bivouacs 
of the British dotted over the wide strath. 
These lay at the mouths of the defiles and 
narrow passes out of which the regiments 
had poured the night before, for the army 
was split up into many parallel streams, all 
converging to flow into one basin, the great 
hollow in whicb lay Vittoria, 
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After & pause to fetch our breath up we 
climbed again, our path lying through hang- 
ing pine-woods and over steeply sloping 
meadows ; and everywhere was the pleasant 
noise of falling waters leaping down the 
mountain, The sun was warm on our faces 
as we climbed, and at last. under a great 
projecting crag, Jose flung himself down on 
the soft turf to rest. I was quite ready for 
a halt, and I sat down by his side. 

The troops were still in full sight far 
below, but diminished, and when a bunch of 
men went down to the river together to wash 
or fetch water we saw no more than a 
scarlet dot moving over the green foil of the 
valley turf. 

We had been resting some ten minutes, 
not exchanging a word, when there was rattle 
of feet directly above our heads. Clearly 
the upper surface of the crag was level, and 
sume people were moving upon it. My first 
instinct was to get up and see who they were, 
but José lifted a warning finger and I kept 
still. 

The soldier's caution was amply veritied 
upon the next instant. The people above 
began talking. and thev spoke French. I 
listened, but my knowledge of the tongue 
was only equal to picking out a word here 
and there, and of the connected meaning I 
could gather nothing. Then one of them 
spoke in Spanish, and, I promise you, we 
slanted our best ear up. 

„Diego.“ said the voice, “does any other 
path turn off below?“ 

* No, senor,” replied another voice, farther 
away. “They must be somewhere near. 
It is only a few minutes back that I lost 
sight of them. They came straight up frum 
the English camp." 

We looked at each other now. This was 
news with a vengeance. Throngh all our 
toilsome climb eyes had been marking us. 
and, by the language first used, the eyes 
were, for a certainty, unfriendly ones. Who 
and what were waiting for us on the hill ? 

Click! A familiar little noise snapped out 
sharply in the stillness. I knew it well. It 
was a telescope being swiftly closed. I had 
heard it times and times with the captain. 
Some one was spying upon the British from 
this lofty perch. Loose stones rattled under 
approaching boots. Jose clapped his mouth 
to my ear. 

“Sleep !” he whispered. He leaned back, 
hung his chin upon his breast, half-opened 
his mouth, and looked upon the instant as 
if he were fast in slumber. I did the same, 
pulling my hat low over my face and drop- 
ping on my side. I kept my eyelids open just 
a crack, shading my face with my arm. In 
another inoment a Spanish peusantcamedown 
the path and saw us. He stopped instantly, 
then wheeled round and slipped softly back. 

" Senors," we heard him call in a loud 
whisper, “the men are under this very rock, 
asleep on the grass." 

The feet above us moved stealthily away 
from the edge of the crag and followed the 
peasant down the path. The latter returned 
with two men, dressed as Spaniards of some 
consequence. Their faces could not easily 
be seen, for they wore the large clonks of the 
country drawn up over their shoulders, and 
broad-leaved hats. One was a man of striking 
height, and so sleuderly built as to appear 
taller thun he even was. He lad a staff in 
his hand, and he stepped up to us directly 
and thrust the point of it, without much 
ceremony, into José's waistcoat. 

* Who are you, and what, ure you doing 
here?" demanded the tall stranger as José 
gasped and blinked his eres. I. too, looked 
up on hearing the loud strong voice. 

^ Senor," replied José, “ surely a man may 
lie down and rest on his native hill-side." 

How long have you been here? 

“But a few moments, seüor," returned 
José, So weary were we after our flight 


from the English camp below that we tlung 
ourselves down to rest immediately we 
fancied that we were far enough away to be 
safe.” 

* And what made you fly?” 

„Senor,“ said José, * were vou ever set to 
labour day after duy with a pair of stubborn 
mules fastened to an ammunition.cart. and 
then obliged to sleep under the cart at night? " 

* No," said the French spy. 

* Then, senor, you do not understand my 
reasons for being glad to escape the service 
into which I fell.“ 

“And where ure you going now ?” asked 
the second spy. 

*'lo the house of & friend beyond the 
hills," replied José, * where we hope to find 
shelter; for, alas! our homes lay in the track 
of the war, and have both been burnt to the 
ground." 

The two spies stepped & yard or two back. 
and conferred in whispers. They glanced 
several times towards me, and I knew thai 
they were suspicious of my silence and my 
looks. The tal man addressed me in 
Spanish, fluent, but full of a nasal accent 
which proclaimed him French at every word. 

“And vou, my silent friend," he said. 
„Do you add dumbness to the misfortunes 
your acquaintance has set forth ? ” 

“No, señor,” I replied, rolling out my 
words full and sonorous ; but what need for 
me to speak when my companion has told 
our story?“ 

My Spanish, which neither of them could 
have equalled to suve their lives, puzzled 
them and threw them off again. The 
shorter man whipped out a pistol. 

“Get up," he said, „and march on." 
There was nothing for it but to obey. We 
were unarmed, for it would have been the 
height of folly to carry wenpons. Armed 
peusants were shot out of hand by the 
French, and they had good reason, for a 
peasant with a gun or pistol was an innocent 
herdsmen when a score of French marched 
by, and a deadly cnemy, ambushed at once 
behind a hedge or rock when a straggler or 
delayed soldier appeared alone. For iny 
part I had nothing about me but a pocket. 
knife ; and what José carried I knew not— 
possibly the knife which almost every Spanish 
peasant owned, but nothing, I felt sure, to 
match a pistol. 

So to our feet we scranibled and marched 
on up the path. The two Frenchmen aud 
their Spanish guide walked behind, and the 
pistol was not returned to its place. The 
path wound round and passed across the top 
of the rock beneath which we had been 
sented. The rock was as flat as a table. 

* Halt ! " said the spy with the pistol, and 
we halted. The tall man walked to the edge 
of the flat shelf and drew a glass from under 
his clonk. He pointed it and examined the 
British attentively. In & few moments he 
called to his companion, who handed the 
pistol to the Spaniard and set him on guard. 
José cast an imploring look on his fellow- 
countryman, but the latter only replied with 
& contemptuous grin, and, without a doubt, 
was perfectly ready to fire upon us. In this 
position we remained a good half-hour, while 
the Frenchmen watched our comrades. 

I was observing them when, suddenly, I 
heard a curious noise at my side. José had 
burst out weeping, and was sobbing violently. 
He sat down on the ground and bewailed all 
his misfortunes. He bemoaned his ruined 
home, his sufferings as a muleteer, the ill 
luck which had thrown him once more into 
unfriendly hands ; he went on until the heart 
of a stone might have been melted for him. 
For my part, I helped him with a few hearty 
snuffles, as if his catalogue of woes touched 
me to the quick. The Spaniard and the 
Fronchman broke into laughter and jeers, and 
José was ordered to get on his legs again and 
move on. This he did with terrified alacrity. 
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and we went up the narrow path to a chorus 


of his long-drawn sniffs and sighs. 


Within twenty minutes we turned the 
ridge, and scarce fifty yards farther stood & 


small cottage. Here we were halted and the 
horses of the spies fetched out. While the 
spies mounted the Spaniard stood over us 
again with a pistol, and we waited patiently 
for their pleasure. After all, we were going 
every inch the way we wished, and some- 
thing might turn up at any moment. Some 
food was brought out, and our captors ate on 
horseback. The guide ate too, and, now that 
the French were in the saddle, he gave up 
his watch. The mountain was open and 
smooth about the cottage. Had we made 
a dash for it the horses would run us down 
within a few seconds. 

“Senor John," whispered José, as the 
guide moved away, “they suspect you, and 
are going to carry you in as a prisoner. Iam 
sure of it. You do not look a Spaniard, you 


know. A mile below here we shall try to 
escape. You will hear me groan, * Ah, my 
home, my home!’ and that will be a 


signal for the attempt. What is to be done 
must be settled by our circumstances. But 
over the edge of the precipice and down is our 
only chance." This speech was interspersed 
with looks and motions of grief, so that 
José seemed to be pouring out his full 
heart to his comrade in trouble; but at 
this instant he was ordered to keep silence, 
and within the next his remark about 
suspicion was verified. One of the French- 
men spoke in a low tone to the guide, and he 
approached us. Before I had any idea of 
his intention he had sprung forward and 
snatched my hat from my head. The two 
spies laughed noisily and maliciously. 

" I compliment vou, sir.“ said the tall man 
niockingly, ** upon the true Spanish air and 
appearance you possess." 

"I have heard," I replied, *that the 
French are a polite people. I regret that I 
cannot compliment you in return on the 
possession of that mark of your race.” 

Of a truth," said the second spy, your 
Spanish is wonderful for so young an English 
oficer. What is your name and rank?“ 

It would have been easy to meet this with 
& denial, for I was no English officer. But I 
saw that I should merely expose myself to 
further questions, and be enmeshed in the 
end, so I preserved silence. For some 
minutes they plied me with questions, but I 
replied no word, and they turned on José. 
But they made no way with that grief- 
stricken, slippery old eel, and at last com- 
manded a march forward. 

Within an hour, my friends," remarked 
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the tall man sourly, “ we shall be at leisure to 
deal with you as the case requires, and means 
will be found, I doubt not, to make your 
tongues run a little easier and tell us some of 
the useful things you assuredly know." 

With this cheerful forecast of affairs he 
busied himself in arranging the party. The 
guide marched first, the shorter spy rode next 
him; we walked abreast at the horse's tail, 
and the hop-pole Frenchman rode behind, 
now and again moving a pistol in his holster 
and clicking the trigger from half-cock to 
full, then returning it and clicking it again, 
to encourage us to be calm and move 
obediently. 

The mountain fell away as sharply on this 
side as it had done on the other, and now we 
began to go down the side of a steep ravine 
where the path was a mere shelf out in the 
slope of the hill. The 10ad was littered with 
loose stones, and in cover of the clatter of 
horses’ shoes José whispered two or three 
things to me, and I whispered back to José. 
So that when we arrived at the strip of the 
ronds where the precipice lay beneath us 
everything was settled. The man in front 
Was assigned to me, and José was to tackle 
the long spy. I could not help smiling 
as I thought of the ludicrous contrast in 
figure they presented. 

Along the foot of the ravine, whose stcep 
side we had descended by a long easily 
sloping path, out, as I have said, into the 
body of the hill, flowed a turbulent river. I 
thought at first the path would run right 
down to the river and cross, but about fifty 
or sixty feet above the foaming, dashing 
stream it made a sharp bend round a knife- 
edge of rock and ran along a dead level. 
Here was the precipice and no mistaxe. 
The path was about twelve feet wide. On 
our right the rock rose like a green wet 
wall, on our left it dropped sheer away to 
the river grumbling below. I looked down 
the precipice and felt no uneasiness at the 
prospect of descent, for everywhere shrubs 
and stout young trees grew out of crevices, 
and offered foothold and handhold in 
abundance. Had it been n mere matter of 
serambling down it would have been quite 
easy, but with three men, two of them with 
pistols to stop you, another face was put on 
To make a jump of it would not do. 
A pistol-bullet would follow on the spot, and 
an ounce of lead, plumped into & climber 
hanging in mid-air like a squirrel, would 
drive him from his hold and pitch him 
headlong to the rocks among which the 
river rushed below. 

The hollow boom and thunder of the 
waters rose and echoed dully along the cliff, 

( To be continued.) 
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and the horse did not like it at all. They 
shrank away from the precipice, rolling 
startled eye and sniffing the air with widely 
opened nostrils, picking their feet up care- 
fully aud setting them down delicately. 

“Halt!” shouted the spy in front, and 
the cavalcade stopped. He swung his leg 
over and descended. Glaneing round, I saw 
the tall fellow with a pistol in his hand. 
José saw it too, and groaned and shook a 
mournful head. Then his comrade watched 
us in turn while he descended, and the line 
moved on, the spies leading their horses 
with great care. The animal in front of me 
was particularly skittish. It half-reared, 
pranced along ail slantwise, and gave the 
spy leading it his nands full of work. 

“ You will have an easy task," whispered 
José, and at that moment the path turned 
another angle of rock, and through the thin 
tops of the trees, soaring up from far below, 
we saw a village on a distant slope, and 
figures dotted about, which we knew upon 
the instant for French soldiers. 

I expected to hear José's signal every 
moment, but on he marched, and the path 
now sloped down a little and fell towards the 
river. 

The soldier now lifted up his voice in tho 
signal wail, and my beart beat fast as I 
gathered my limbs under me for the spring. 
Yet in that very second it took him to groan 
out the words, and while our captors raised 
but the first note of their laugh of mockery, 
I had utterly changed my plan of attack and 
saw a ten times better stroke laid clean to my 
hands. 

I glanced down—I know not why, but I 
glanced down, and saw the yellow head of a 
pin standing out on the breust of the cont 
with which Juan had furnished me. Evi- 
dently its former owner was a thrifty fellow 
who passed no trifles, though ever so small. 
To see the pin, and to form the idea of a 
most effective use for it, were acts of the 
same instant, and, as José whipped round at 
my shoulder, I drew the pin and plunged it 
into the plump, round haunch of the steed 
before me. The sharp prick did my business 
toamiracle. The horse reared, plunged, and 
dashed madly forward. The spy had taken 
a turn of the reins round his wrist, and was 
torn off his feet and dragged twenty yards 
before he fell free; the guide was trampled 
under foot at that tierce, sudden outburst, and 
I turned to see how José was faring. He 
was clean off the ground and clinging to the 
tall man like a wild cat. He had made a 
sudden spring and locked his hands behind 
the thin body of the tall spy, tightly pinioning 
the latter's arms. 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of d Bold Climber” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," etc, cte. 


CHAPTER XX.— THE TEMPLE OF UNQUENCHABLE LIGHT. 


i A~ we going to have a row, Harry? 

1 I’ve kept my gun loaded, in case!” 

“We shall certainly have one sooner or 
later, Frank ; but not Just yet, I fancy. If it 
weren't for the boys, I should not care how 
soon it came; but now, for the first time, I 
repent of having brought them!“ 

"Well, I don't. Two more guns are 
worth having, when it's a case of five to five 
hundred ; and if we're to die, we had better 
all die together. Who would take care of 
them when we are gone?” 

„Come, don’t talk like that, old fellow; I 
hope, with God's help, to get us out of this 
without losing a man, only we must be very 
careful. I heard one or two things worth 


knowing last night, when I was playing Paul 
Pry at the council of the ‘Ak-sakal’” 
(White-beards).* 

* O-ho ! that was where you disappeared 
to so suddenly, then? How did you manage 
jt 2." 

* Crept along a dry watercourse, till I was 
just under where they sat (I haven't stalked 
deer and tigers for nothing), and so 1 heard 
every word they said, and well worth 
hearing it was." 

In. truth, what the Earl had overheard 
was of the highest importance. 


*The name given to the elders of an Asiatic tribe, 
who form the Parllament of these primitive States, 


Shaigan, who had been a prominent 
speaker at the council, had seemed greatly 
chagrined at the tragic mishap which nad 
left the tribe a second time without a head, 
and had upset all his plans of governing it 
himself through the feeble young prince; 
and his two fellow-priests were equally put 
out sll three had declared, however, that, 
as no direct heir to the chieftainship was now 
left, the only way to fill the vacant place— 
à decision confirmed by the general vote of 
the council—was an appeal to “ trial by the 
featber.” 

„And what on earth is that? " asked the 
artist. 

Some native mode of, casting lots, I 
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fancy. And then they decreed fourteen days’ 
mourning for the old Khan and the young 
Khan (seven being the ordinary term, as in 
the Bible), and one old fellow announced 
that the other sections of the tribe were fast 
coming in to attend the Khan's burial, and 
that, as soon as they had all arrived, and 
the term of mourning was over, the burial 
should take place." 

The truth of this news was made clear by 
ihe first gleam of sunrise. Close to our 
friends, more than fifty Birlas warriors, 
whose faces were quite strange to all five, 
were tending their horses and preparing 
their morning meal. A second body, at 
least a hundred strong, was just filing 
through the grent archway; and, all that 
morning, band after band of black gontskins 
and vellow faces, rattling quivers and wiry 
little horses, kept pouring in from every side, 
till a thousand men, in place of five hundred, 
were encamped amid the ruins. 

Jack and the two boys—who greatly 
enjoyed all this stir and bustle—were never 
tired of gazing at the barbaric picturesque- 
ness of that strange procession, and inwardly 
wondered not a little at the grave and almost 
gloomy air with which the Earl and Sir 
Francis regarded it. 

But, in truth, the two daring men (had 
the boys but known it) had only too good cause 
to look grave. 

Allthese newly come Tartars were strangers 
to them, and knew them only by vague 
reports (which, thanks to Shaigan's inventive 
malice, lost nothing in the telling) as in- 
truders and magicians, from whom every 
kind of harm was to be feared. No one, 
indeed, could deny that both of the very men 
who had been most intimate with the “ white 
enchanters "—Tviz. the old Khan and his son 
—had perished mysteriously within a few 
hours of euch other; and this unlucky fact 
alone was enough, in the eyes of these 
ignorant barbarians, to set up a strong sus- 
picion of witchcraft—a deadly word when 
spoken among Asiatic savages, with reference 
to any traveller from the West. 

The friendly Birlas, however, did not, to 
vive them their due, let such venomous 
slanders on their chosen heroes pass un- 
challenged. They stoutly declared that the 
white men, so far from doing any harin, had 
done nothing but good since they first came. 
They had fought with the foes of the tribe, 
and taken horses and spoils from them ; they 
had generously given away to the Birlas all 
the game that they hunted down; and, 
so far from bringing about the Khan’s death, 
they had done their best to keep him alive, 
and had actually done so for several months, 
as all his attendants had seen with their own 
eves. Moreover, the Undying One, though 
sorely misused when he came among them in 
a former existence, ere they knew him better, 
had never sought to take vengeance for his 
ill-usage in any way, but had been kind and 
friendly to them from first to last. 

In & word, the favourable opinion of one 
half of the tribe was plainly enough expressed 
io hold in check, for the time being. the 
rising fury of the other half, which must 
otherwise have proved fatal to the daring five 
there and then. 

All this the wary Earl had shrewdly fore- 
seen, though he could not yet know it for 
certain; and it did not tend to raise his 
already depressed spirits. But that very 
morning brought him an unforeseen conso- 
lation. 

Just about midday, all the Birlas rose 
from their places, massed themselves together 
on foot, and began to deploy into a far 
extending line, three deep. 

At a whispered hint from one of the 
tribal * White-beards (a great friend of the 
Earl, who had doctored his indigestion most 
successfully) our five heroes fell into the 
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ranks beside him, seemingly unconscious of 
the sullen scowls of some of the Mongols, and 
the sharp, suspicious glances of others. Ina 
moment more they found themselves march- 
ing off into the interior of the ruins, the Earl 
between Etchtyll and the friendly elder, while 
just behind them came Jack and the two 
boys, wondering much what was to happen 
next. 

What happened next was that the pro- 
cession, after winding slowly amid rootless 
houses, deep pits, broken, shell-like towers, 
and half-destroyed walls rising out of vast 
heups of ruin, came at last to a high but 
mouldering rampart, standing like a citadel 
in the heart of this dead town. Just as they 
passed through its gapped, crumbling gate- 
way, festooned with twining creepers from 
top to bottom, the sun (which had been over- 
cast till then) suddenly broke forth in all its 
splendour, and.lighted up before the admiring 
eyes of the two great travellers such a spec- 
tacle as even they had never seen before. 

Right in front of them glowed and 
quivered what at first sight appeared to be a 
mighty rainbow, but which a second glance 
showed to be a vast and massive building, the 
front of which blazed with every varying tint 
of blue, green, vellow, red, white, black, purple, 
and orange, being one mass of those wonderful 
“encaustic tiles" which, in the dry air of 
the desert, show as bright and unfaded a 
colouring to-day as when first set in their 
places in the age of Edward 111.“ 

But it was not so much the beauty and 
magnificence of this wonderful structure 
which riveted the attention of the two ex- 
plorers, as its exact agreement, in every point, 
with the sketch given by the dend Professor 
to Wanderton, and afterwards copied by 
Etchfyll. The vast lancet-shaped archway, 
with a gaping scar in its left side, where 
several stones had fallen out together; the 
broad. low, almost uninjured steps of stone 
that led up to it; the two tall funnel-like 
towers between which it stood; the rounded, 
tapering form of the towers themselves, very 
much like huge telescopes set upright on 
their broader end; the paved courtyard 
around, and the broken tank in the midst of 
it—all were there! 

“ This is it. isn't it, old man?“ whispered 
the artist to his friend. 

„Not u doubt of it," replied the peer, in 
the sume tone; “and, as you see, poor 
Searchley's sketch ot the Temple of Un- 
quenchable Light fits it to a hair.” 

“ Hurrah ! ° responded Sir Francis, “ we've 
brought off two of the three events on the 
poor fellow's list, then, anyhow! We have 
found his lost tribe for him, and his unknown 
temple too; and now the only thing we have 
left to do is to see the extinct worship.“ 

„So we shall before long. I expect -und 
perhaps rather more than we like," said the 
Earl, with a grim and ominous smile. 

This gloomy hint, in truth, was not with- 
out some foundation; for, in the course of 
their sombre march, Wanderton's quick ear 
had caught, ever and anon, a few muttered 
words from the Mongols before and behind 
him, which boded no good to him or his; 
and, just ere he spoke, he had met a wolfish 
glare from the cruel eyes of Shaigan the priest, 
more ominous still. 

Moving onward slowly and steadily, the 
Mongol procession, still three abreast, 
marched right round the temple three times 
(the “ mystic three being one of the count- 
less native superstitions). and then filed back 
to their camp just within the city gate. 

From that time this circuit was repeated 
every day at the same hour; and all present 


* The two finest buildings of this kind that I have 
ever seen are the Hazret-ez-Sultan, in the Central 
Asian town of Turkestan, and the Shir-Dar, in Samar- 
kand itself.-—D. K. 


(the English included) took part in it as a 
regular thing. 

As for the mystic temple, our travellers had 
leisure enough to admire it; for that very 
evening a number of the Mongols were shifted 
from their camp to the inner courtyard in 
which the temple stood, and Wanderton s 
party along with them-—-ostensibly to do 
honour to the latter, but really (as the Earl 
shrewdly guessed) to keep them more con- 
stantly under observation, and make their 
escape less easy, should they attempt it. 

The disquiet aroused by this crafty move 
was deepened by the discovery that nearly 
all the Birlas with whom they shared the 
courtyard belonged to that part of the tribe 
which was strange to them, and must there- 
fore be regarded as foes rather than friends. 
In a word, it was but too plain that the fatal 
net was slowly but surely closing around them 
all, and that their utmost skill and couraze 
would barely suffice to escape it. 

Anil, all this while, the famous temple was 
(save its mere outside) as great a mystery to 
them as ever; for not only its main en- 
trance, but also a smaller one on the other 
side, were guarded day and night bv a dozen 
well-armed and fierce-looking Tartars, who 
bluntly told the white men that anyone who 
dared to enter the sacred place without leave 
would be killed on the spot ! 

Cleurly there was nothing for it but 
patience; and, having succeeded so well thus 
far, they had no mind to spoil all by a false 
step Just at the last. 

Sir Francis consoled himself by sketching 
the temple from every possible point of view, 
including that chosen by Searchley, as one 
more proof cf the dead man's accuracy. 
The Earl tried, not wholly without succes.. 
to make friends with some of the sulky and 
suspicious Mongols around him; and Jack 
and the two lads devoted themselves to ex- 
ploring the ruins, partly in the hope of 
realising that cherished dream of all English 
schoolboys, * buried treasure," and partly 
for the mere delight of roaming through the 
ruins of an Eastern city that had perished 
ere London was built. 

They might have escaped even now. could 
they have been content to rest satisfied with 
what they had already done, and to leave 
their task unfinished : but neither the Earl 
nor his friend would hear of this for a 
moment. 

* We vowed before God," said the former. 
“to finish that poor fellow's work for him. 
and to cleaz his memory after death ; and we 
must keep faith with the dead, come what 
may!" 

“And so say I, too," cried the artist, with 
equal energy. 

Dick and Fred were not a little amazed at 
the queer modes of mourning practised bx 
the Mongols in honour of the dead chief. 
They opened their eves wide when the Tartars 
gashed their limbs and bodies with knives 
(just like the priests of Baal in the Bible. 
you know, Fred °`); and they had hard work 
to keep from laughing at the sight of the 
savages plastering mud over their faces—a 
regular case of “carrying coals to New- 
castle," as they were quite dirty enough 
without it. l 

On the seventh day of this strange mourn- 
ing, Wanderton and Etchfyll, as they came 
back to their usual place from their dailv 
march round the temple, caught sight of 
something in a far corner of the courtyard, 
which seemed to be a couple of skins spread 
out to dry, and held down with heavy stones. 
Both men went over to look at them, and 
the two bold brown faces paled slightly as 
they did so; for those skins were unmis- 
takably those of men. 

“I see now," said the artist, with a very 
forced attempt to make light of this new 
horror,‘ at what shop our friend Searchles 
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got his writing-paper. Anyhow, it's one 
proof more of the poor fellow's story, for any 
one ean see with half an eye what kind of 
skin his M.S. was written on.“ 

** This is the old Khan —I know it by that 
scar on the arm," said the peer, with grim 
coolness, “and the other one must be his 
son. I suppose they've got the hides of all 
their chiefs neatly dressed and hung up 
somewhere in the temple- a charming 
museum, upon my word!” 

But as he bent down to examine the 
ghastly relies more closely, his friend seized 
him by the arm, and said impatiently : 

" Leave those wretched things alone, can't 
you! I've had quite enough of them, for 
one. One reads of things like that often 
enough ; but it is quite another matter to see 
them with one's own eyes ! ” 

And many a traveller, before and after Sir 
Francis, has felt just the same. 


I was Tuesday night, and we were all hard 
at “prep.” The door of the big room 
opened, and in walked the Head." His 
arrival denoted something of importance ; 
that we knew, as he seldom visited us during 
“ prep” except under such conditions. So 
we all went on with our work as if we were 
engaged at a premium to do the job; but 
really we each kept one eye cocked upon the 
* Head." At last his voice was heard, and 
we put down our pencils, books, etc., and 
prepared to listen. 

„Boys,“ said he, I have a matter of some 
importance to lay before you, for which I 
nsk your attention. You may know that it 
has been the wish cf the Governors for some 
years to provide a better house for the chap- 
lain, since the present one is not only held on 
lease, which runs out within two years, but 
it is a very inconvenient house, too. The 
Governors want to build a new house, and 
they have offered to find a substantial part 
of the cost. But they think the present boys 
and old boys of the school would like, per- 
haps, to show their appreciation of the 
chaplain’s work by doing something to help 
in the matter, and they will be pleased to 
consider any scheme put forward by your- 
selves or the ‘old boys’ for that purpose. 

“ need not place my views before you; I 
would prefer that you should discuss the 
matter for yourselves, and put forward your 
own suggestions, if you wish to take any part 
init. Perhapsthe curators will kindly let me 
know what has been decided after any meet- 
ing you may hold. Only, I may mention 
that what is to be done must not be delayed ; 
the affair is now becoming urgent.“ 

The “Head” thanked us for our atten- 
tion, and then left the room. Immediately 
there ensued a confused whispering, and 
tons of suggestions were thrown out. Talk 
about ideas; we had enough to stock the 
sanctum of an American newspaper editor 
for months! When “prep” was ended, 
some of these ideas came to light. 

" Have a football match with Tiddleton 
Rovers, was the plan of Morley. We 
could charge a shilling entrance, and if we 
got a thousand tickets sold, the amount 
would be 501.“ 

* And if we sold ten thousand, the amount 
would be 500“., wouldn't it?” inquired 
Clothespeg sarcastically. '' Morley, let me 
say again, you're an ass!“ 
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Thus matters stood, when, on the ninth 
evening of the mourning, Jack Beechcroft 
and Dick Avondale (Fred having gone off to 
watch the progress of one of his father's 
sketches) were on one of their usual rambles 
among the ruins, and happened to be passing 
along the outer side of the great boundary 
wall enclosing the precincts of the temple. 

“I wish, Maister Dick," said the young 
giant, we could coom upon one o' they 
oonderground palaces as thee and Maister 
Fred's always a-tellin’ of. It ’ud be main 
foine to go down theer, and coom back wi’ a 
fist-ful o' diamonds and sitch.like ! ” 

“I wish we could, Jack; but I'm afraid 
there are not many diamonds, or palaces 
either, going a-begging in these parts. Oh, 
see there— what a pretty lizard! ” 

And he flew after the living rainbow, 
which darted so suddenly into one of the 
crevices of a heap of large, loose stones piled 
aguinst the foot of the wall that Dick, 
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snatching at it, seized one of the stones in- 
stead, and fairly shook it from its place. 

Instantly there came a dull crash and a 
heavy rumble, and Jack had barely time to 
clutch the boy and whirl him aside like a 
doll, when the whole pile, loosened by the 
dislodging of this lowermost stone, came 
rolling like an avalanche right down upon 
the very spot where he had just been stand- 
ing! 

“ If thee doan't tak’ moor care nor thaat, 
Maister Dick," said Beecheroft reprovingly, 
" thee'll be made jam of afore thee can say 
* Moorder ? ! 

But Dick's only answer to this rebuke was 
a loud exclamation of amazement; and 
Jack, looking round, saw the lad pointing, 
with a face all aglow with excitement, at a 
square opening faced with stone—seemingly 
the mouth of un underground passage— 
which had been laid bare by the fall ot the 
debris ! 


WHEN I WAS AT SCHOOL. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, R.A. 


“ Ditto, Clothespeg," responded Morley, 
unperturbed. 

Here Carter chipped in. 

„What say to a fine concert at the end of 
the term?“ he asked. When the maters 
and cousins come down, they would easily 
tin out two bob each, I should say, to hear 
a slap-up affair of the sort." 

“Well, Carter," put in Pilky, “if any- 
body will give half that sum to hear your 
charming voice, they must be numbskulls, 
and no mistake! But, seriously, I don't see 
how we could afford the time to get it up, 
with all the work we have to do, and with 
the football programme to finish before 
Easter. We must think of something else." 

“ I vote we contribute half-a-dollar apiece,” 
said Lucky, “to be paid when we return 
next term. That will be the easiest way. and 
we shall have done with the affair. Two- 
and-six each will tot up to 25/., and will be a 
very decent sum for the purpose. As & 
matter of fact, I'm blest if I can see why we 
should give anything at all to such a fund! 
Why don't the Governors contribute all the 
rhino themselves? We don't get any bene- 
fit from the chaplain's house; why should 
we give of our little store ( Bravo, Lucky! 
from many of the audience) —“ in order to 
swell the bank- deposits of the Governors? 

This speech was hailed with great acelaim, 
especially by the junior part of the school, 
whose pocket- money was generally spent, 
like the Irishman's, well in advance of its 
receipt. In the end, we could not agree 
upon any plan put forward, and we adjourned 
the consideration of the atfair sine die. 

Next day, Wednesday, most of the school 
went off to the football fields in the after- 
noon; but six or seven fellows, who had 
special reasons for staying in, were to be 
found about three o'clock in the big room. 
They worked or played quietly until, suddenly, 
Moursey jumped up with a shout: 

„Let's have a lark, you fellows!” said 
he. Everybody now, when money is wanted 
for a charitable object, gets up a bazaar. 
Why should not we start a ‘Grand Bazaar’ 
for the benefit of the chaplain’s house? 

„Hear, hear," burst from six throats. 
“ Good for you, Moursey ! ” 

Suiting the action to the word, Moursey 
got up from his seat, took his cushion, 
labelled it with a written ticket, Cheap 1s.," 
and stuck it up on the window-sill. The 


PART III.— THE BAZAAR FOR THE CHAPLAIN'S HOUSE. 


example was contagious, and the shouting 
company proceeded to do likewise with all 
goods they could lay hands on. Jersevs, 
caps, cushions, books, old jackets, boots, 
slippers, straps, etc., were to be seen placed in 
all sorts of conspicuous positions, all with 
labels, after the manner of the veriest street- 
market. This fine work on ‘Herodotus,’ 
only 2s.6d.’’; Pure Wool, 1s. 6d." ; * Good 
Straps, 3d." ; and such-like attractions met 
the eye at every turn. Not only window- 
sills, but gas-brackets, master's desk, mantel- 
pieces, and all suitable spots were thus 
adorned, and the whole room did indeed 
begin to resemble nothing so much as a 
market of Cheap Jacks. 

Yells of laughter greeted its appearance, 
and the boys stood gazing with mock 
admiration. Then Moursey propounded a 
still more amusing idea. A piece of board 
was hastily obtained and fixed up near the 
door. Upon it were placed all the old 
ginger-beer bottles, lemonade and soda-water 
receptacles, that were obtainable from the 
desks of boys who had used them, and over 
the counter thus created was placed a big 
printed sheet, composed of long strips of 
foolscap fastened together, and inscribed 
“ Refreshments." The master’s desk was 
wheeled close to the entrance and upon its 
front Moursey tacked the legend, in big 
letters, Admission 6d. Same price for 
every body." 

Hampton bolted the doors lest some boys 
should return from the football field before 
all was ready for their reception. And then 
the “beauties " in the room proceeded to 
further adorn its walls with bills announcing 
all kinds of side-shows at all sorts of prices. 
So unruly did they become under the 
influence of the excitement and enthusiasm 
that Billy actually cut the cords which were 
used for opening and closing the ventilators 
above the big windows, and after fastening 
lots of articles, ticketed like the rest, upon 
these cords, he drew the cord from one 
window across the room to its opposite fellow. 
and tied them together, thus making festoons 
of all sorts of old clothes, boots, etc., to the 
huge delight of his comrades. 

The fun was at its height (for the boys 
knew that the * Head " andthe other tutors 
were always off on Wednesday afternoons, 
and so they feared no interruption), when 
Hampton finally added the climax by 
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exhibiting a big “poster” which he had 
hurriedly completed for outside the doors. 
It ran: Come to the ‘Grand Bazaar,’ for 
the Benefit of the * Chaplain's House Fund.’ 
Only 6d. admission. Open To-day.” This 
having been put up on the exterior of the 
doors, the bovs fastened them again, and 
with yells of giee awaited events. 

They had not to wait long, for the work 
they had been doing had taken a good two 
hours and more. Soon there caine along one 
or two fellows, who burst out laughing when 
they saw the “ poster on the door, but were 
astonished, on trying toopen the latter, to find 
it fast and guarded. In vain did they seek 
to gain entrance without paying sixpence. 
Hampton and his friends inside all stood 
close to the door, opened at the slightest, 
and told each new comer that he would have 
to “shell ouf" if he wished to get in. 
Quite a crowd of boys thus got collected out- 
side the door; boys who had no sixpence, 
and some who had but did not intend to 
part with it. And the noise that began to 
arise from one hundred fellows who thus 
found themselves shut out was surely worse 
than any made since the time of Babel! 
Shouts, angry cries, yells of laughter, 
demands to know What's on the carpet ? ”? 
kept the whole in a state of tremendous 
confusion and uncertainty. 

The ones who had got in—some dozen— by 
paying or favour, helped those inside to hold 
the gates of the citadel against the common 
foe without, and their cries of “ Buck up. 
Yorkshire," * Well played, Windsor," only 
added to the general pandemonium. 
Finally the boys outside agreed to make one 
combined and supreme effort to storm the 
fortress, and to burst open the doors, even if 
they broke them down in the nttempt. 

It succeeded. The double doors gave way, 
one being wrenched from its hinges, and the 
citadel was open. But Hampton and 
Moursey, backed by many others, placed 
themselves solidly in front of the opening. 
and defended it. The nearest boys outside 
fairly shouted the roof off as they caught 
sight of the internal arrangements, and 
danced like madmen ; whilst those of them 
at the back of the crowd in the corridor 
pressed and pushed forward to get a better 
view of it all. Thus they gradually over- 
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AS the term progressed, Repton found, to 

his dismay, that he was very far from 
popular. This was very annoying to a youth 
who was, as he thought, cleverer than his 
fellows. But, strange to say, it is by no 
means the best way to make friends to show 
how easily you can get the better of them. 

Goodenough one day got hold of him and 
had a talk with him on the subject, ending 
up with the sage advice that an ounce of 
good-nature is better than a pound of clever- 
ness. Needless to say. Repton had the 
greatest contempt for Goodenough's opinion 
on this or any other subject. 

Unfortunately, his unpopularity had occa- 
sionally painful consequences; those boys 
whom he had bested were not slow to take 
opportunities of revenging themselves on 
him, generally in the form of administering 
physical punishment. 

It was while smarting from such an 
administration of justice, that he took refuge 
one afternoon in the so called library. This 
Was a class-room, in which che literary society 
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powered the defenders of the door, and finally 
came pouring into the room in a great 
stream, greeted by shouts of * Pay Here” ; 
“Only 6d. each”; “Try our topcoats "' ; 
" Have a soda-water, sir?" and similar 
invitations. 

To describe the noise and fun surpasses 
my pen; I can only sit and laugh heartily 
again now as I write about it, after a space 
of nearly twenty years! Everybody was 
clutching everybody else, so to speak, and 
calling his attention to something funny or 
grotesque ; each boy was yelling out on his 
own account; the whole place was an inde- 
scribable medley, and you grasped the nearest 
fellow and shouted in his ears to make your 
voice heard, without taking any notice of 
his identity. 

It was thus that Hampton clutched some- 
body close by him and tore a big hole in the 
cout of that worthy. And, to Hampton's 
intense surprise and consternation, when he 
turned round to see who the fellow was— it 
was the “ Head "'! 

A sort of affrighted whisper began to 
circulate that the * Head " was in the room, 
and boys slunk quietly and subdued to their 
places. On a sudden the whole atmosphere 
had changed from a thunderstorm to the 
silence of a thick snowy night. The “ Head ” 
stood calm. his face almost unmoved, his coat 
torn, and his eyes looking round upon the 
strange nnd extraordinary scene just as 
though he were contemplating an algebraic 
problem. Boys sat watching him in fear 
and trembling, for no one knew how much 
he had heard or was acquainted with. His 
eyes at last rested upon the swinging placard 
across the hall, * Grand Bazaur! For the 
* Chaplain's House Fund!’ " Then he turned 
to the gathering before him: 

“Who has put these things up?" he 
thundered. 

Nobody spoke. 

“The boys who helped to fix them must 
get up and take them down," he said severely. 
Nobody moved. 

Strangely enough, Moursey and Hampton, 
the two ringleaders in the atfair, were about 
the two last boys the Head” would have 
suspected of such a thing. Whereas Land- 
water and Heavyfoot, the two most likely 
evildoers, had actually had nothing to 
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RAT; OR, GOODENOUGH’S 
By PAUL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER V. 


was nllowed to display its meagre collection 
of magazines and newspapers. Repton was 
pretty sure that there at least he would be 
left in peace. But he was disappointed. 
Not that any big boy wasthere whose prowess 
he feared. But, to his annoyance, little 
Smith occupied one of the chairs, and 
insisted on opening n conversation. 

„ say, Hepton," he begun; “ Good- 
enough's a beast, isn't he?“ 

“Oh, don't you bother me," replied Repton 
shortly. 

But Smith was not to be put off. 

“How on earth did you manage to keep 
friends with him?"' he asked. ‘ He never 
used to lick you, and now he never seems to 
be satisfied unless he's licking me for some- 
thing or other.“ 

“It’s your own fault," replied Repton. 
* You shouldn't be such a young ass.“ 

At this moment Eden entered the rooin, 
and seeing the two juniors in conference, at 
once joined them. 

„That fellow Boldero is a beast, he began. 


do with it beyond coming in amongst the 
rest. 

" Landwater," said the * Head," may I 
ask if you have helped to do this?“ 

* No, sir, I have not," returned the boy, 
evidently much to the master's surprise. 

“ Heavyfoot—you ?" queried the Head." 

No, sir," said Heavy. 

“Then who has?" asked he impatiently. 

But nobody spoke or looked at the guilty 
parties. 

“ I will get to know, if I have to ask every 
boy separately," said the “ Head " quietly. 
And he began, meaning to ask the lot in due 
order, starting with Maurice, who was 
nearest. 

Now Maurice never did a finer piece of 
diplomacy in his life, not even later, as an 
attaché in Her Majesty's Service at a foreign 
Court, than he did then. He saw that the 
eulprits must be revealed if this went on, and 
though he, personally, was innocent, he feared 
for the guilty ones. And his very innocence 
gave him a clue how to act. 

* You will appreciate my motives, sir," 
said he, “and not think I mean any dis- 
respect, when I say that not one of us can 
reply to a question put in that way to all. 
We will take down the offending articles, and 
restore all to its proper arrangement, but we 
cannot answer any questions asked of every 
boy singly like that ; you yourself, sir, would 
be the fitst to deem it wrong so to do, if you 
carefully think it over." 

The * Head's " face grew less stern. He 
looked hard at Maurice, as if not quite sure 
how to act. Then he simply said: 

„Well, please take them down, and I'll 
look in again to-night at seven to see what 
you have done." 

He turned on his heels and left the room 
without saying more. When he returned 
at seven all was just as usual. From that 
day onwards never another word did the 
* Head" mention to any schoolboys about 
the Chaplain's House Fund,” and the old 
house still stands. But when last I saw 
Maurice, not many months ago, quite acci- 
dentally, he still wore the watch-chain that 
the incriminated boys bought him as a 
present for his tact and smart diplomacy in 
vetting them out of a tight corner on a famous 
occasion. 


“ PROT.’ 


„We all know that," said Repton indif- 
ferently. 

* He's a regular bully," chimed in Smith. 

In fact, there was no doubt that Boldero 
was inclined to play the tyrant, and most of 
the small boys of the school had felt his 
hand heavily at some period or another. 
Naturally, he was most unpopular, but he 
was too big and strong to care & straw what 
the youngsters might think of him. 

Repton soon tired of the conversation of 
his two companions and took up a newspaper 
to divert his thoughts from his troubles. He 
read mechanically half a leader in which 
he had not the smallest interest. Then 
suddenly his eye brightened. He had evi- 
dently come across something which inte- 
rested him immensely. 

It was an account of a strike, and the 
article praised the perseverance and pluck 
of the workmen, who had succeeded by strict 
combination in defeating their employers. 

“Combination, and organisation are the 
secret of success, the article ran. One 
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weak man is helpless before his employer, but 
a hundred weak men combined are a power 
which the employer cannot afford to ignore.“ 

Repton's heart leaped. He saw what a 
mistake he had been making. He had been 
working alone. He ought to have worked in 
combination with his fellows in a similar 
predicament. What could one small boy do 
against a bully? But fifty small boys were 
beyond the power of any bully to touch! It 
came as a flash. He saw himself in the 
proud position of leader of & band of juniors 
who would render the seniors helpless. 

The opportunity was too good to be lost. 
To the surprise of Smith and Eden, he 
jumped from his seat and began to harangue 
them on the subject which then occupied 
their minds, bnt to which he had seemed 
perfectly indifferent. 

"Look here, you chaps, we have had 
enough of being bullied. It's time we ended 
it. We'll combine, and then see what they 
can do. Will you two join if I get up a 
society against the mentors ? ”’ 

"What do you mean?" asked Smith, 
whose intellect was not equal to grasping new 
schemes in a moment. ` 

“ This is what I mean,” continued Repton 
excitedly. “If a big boy bullies a little one 
now, the little one can do nothing but take 
his licking. But if all the juniors promised 
to revenge him, then the big chaps would not 
dare to touch us! 

" It's a good idea,” said Eden admiringly. 
“TIm in it for one." 

„So am I," echoed Smith. But isn’t ita 
little cowardly for twenty boys to tackle one, 
even if he is a bully?" 

“Why, you chump,” retorted Repton, “ it 
isn’t so cowardly as for a big boy to lick a 
little one, is it?“ 

Smith was silenced. It was nearly tea- 
time, so they had no leisure to carry the 
matter further at present. After a hurried 
consultation it was decided to convene a 
secret meeting of some dozen or fifteen 
juniors at the earliest opportunity. 

“ Bravo, Repton ! " cried Eden as the bell 
rang. You area clever chap, and no mistake, 
to have thought of this.“ 

And Repton quite agreed, although he had 
too much modesty to say so. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE meeting was a great success. Repton's 
proposals were carried by acclamation, 
and it was a proud moment of his life when 
he found himself elected President of the 
new Society. Enthusiasm was the order of 
the day. The only member of the new 
Society who seemed doubtful of success was 
Webb, a very senior junior. 

"We shall have to be careful,” he re- 
marked. “Of course, if anyone is really 
bullied, we must be down on them like a 
load of bricks. But it won’t do for every 
youngster to come howling to the Society 
every time he gets his ears boxed for being 
cheeky.” 

“That will be for the Society to decide," 
said Repton, who did not approve of Webb's 
throwing cold water on his scheme. 

“What are we going to call ourselves?“ 
asked Eden. We must have a name of 
some sort."' 

There was a pause, and several boys began 
whispering to those near them. 

“Has anyone any name to suggest? 
asked the President. 

4 We'd better get some name showing we 
are rebelling against tyranny," said Webb. 
* Why not call ourselves the * Tell Society.' 


after William Tell?“ 


“That won't do a bit," said Repton 
decidedly. Tell Society > would sound as 
if we were all sneaks ! 


«Why not the Marius Society’?” 
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suggested Jackson, who was in the throes of 
Roman History. 

„That's more fit for a girls’ school," said 
Repton; and his remark was greeted with 
laughter by those who saw the point. Finally, 
it was decided that the Society could get 
along without any name at all; and after they 
had all promised allegiance to the very 
simple rules, they separated ; each boy feeling 
that in future he had & resource in case of 
injustice. 

It was quite understood that any case of 
bullying should be at once submitted to the 
Society, and many of the small boys were 
quite eager to be licked in order that the 
mysterious power behind them might make 
itself felt. 

But, to their disappointment, a week passed 
and no one was able to report an aet of 
tyranny. 

Repton certainly had complained that Good- 
enough had thumped him on the head with 
a dictionary. But, as he was obliged to 
confess that he had accidentally knocked the 
dictionary off Goodenough's table, it was felt 
that the case was too trifling for the exercise 
of the tremendous powers of the Society. 

At last, however, they had a good case, and 
the library was the fitting scene of the 
explosion. 

Eden was sitting at a table engaged on a 
magazine when Boldero entered, and, seeing 
him reading it, said shortly, *I want that 
magazine." 

“Wait a bit," said Eden. 
just started it.” 

Then hurry up,” said Boldero in a some- 
what aggressive tone. 

Eden took no notice, but read page after 
page with extra deliberation; till Boldero, 
becoming impatient, snatched it from him. 

* You give that to me," cried Eden, jump- 
ing up and seizing the paper at the risk of 
tearing it. 

" You little beggar,” began Boldero, as he 
tripped him up and pushed him over a chair, 
* I']1 skin you if you say another word.” 

Repton had been a witness of the scene, 
and slipped out of the room directly he had 
seen Eden sprawling. In five minutes he 
had collected & dozen of his fellow-con- 
spirators. 

Under his guidanee they swarmed into the 
library, where Eden was awaiting them. 

„Look here, Boldero," began Repton in 
his character of President, ** you'd no right to 
take that magazine from Eden.“ 

“Why, you impertinent young weasel,” 
said Boldero in wonder, * do you want your 
head punched ? ” 

** Come and do it," retorted Repton boldly. 

Boldero advanced to the attack; but, to 


“I have only 


his immense surprise, he was tripped up by 


an unseen youngster, nnd before he could 
recover himself the whole dozen were on his 
back. Vainly he struggled ; he was dragged 
out of the room and the door shut behind 
him. In spite of his indignation, Boldero 
had enough sense to see that the attack must 
have been a premeditated one, and that it 
was no use for him to attempt to struggle 
against & dozen determined youngsters. 
This did not prevent his determining to 
revenge himself at the earliest chance, and, 
before the day was out, he had caught and 
thrashed both Eden and Repton when they 
were not within hail of their companions. 

This only led to further retaliations, and 
he found himself pelted by & score of willing 
hands as he came in from the fields to the 
house. 

Never had Boldero felt so small. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Or course, matters could not remain in 
this unsatisfactory state; and  Boldero, 
fecling that alone he was powerless, con- 
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sulted some of the boys of similar stand- 
ing. 

The consultation took place in his study 
onenight. Thorne and Vincent were present, 
and were soon joined by Cunninghame. 

"Its a regular conspiracy," explained 
Boldero. ‘ These youngsters have evidently 
formed & Society, and if one touches one 
of them, the whole lot are round you like 
hornets.” 

“What started them on it, I wonder!” 
said Thorne. 

„It's that young Repton," said Roldero. 
* know the young sweep." 

* Aren't you his mentor? " asked Cunning- 
hame. 

* Yes; but I don't see anything of him," 
replied Boldero a little uneasily. 

He's a sharp chap," said Thorne. 

* No doubt about that," replied Boldero; 
“but the question is, how can we stop this 
sort of thing? It will never do for them to 
feel they have the upper hand." 

„There's an easy way of stopping it," 


drawled Cunninghame. Don't bully 
them!“ 
Boldero looked angrily at him. Do you 


1nean that I'm a bully ? " he demanded. 

» mean that they are not likely to be the 
first to resort to violent methods," replied 
Cunninghame. “That’s my advice, if it is 
any good to you," saying which he strolled 
out of the room. 

" What an ass that fellow is!" said 
Boldero. If we were all like him we should 
have these youngsters playing old gooseberry 
with us.“ 

Thorne seemed inclined to agree with him, 
but Vincent appeared more on the side of 
Cunninghame. The result of the conference 
was practically nil.  Boldero saw that a 
combination of seniors similar to that of the 
juniors was quite out of the question. 

Repton, in some mysterious fashion, got 
to know of this conference; and the fact 
that nothing resulted from it confirmed his 
belief in his pet Society. The only draw- 
back to it at present existing was the fact 
that when a big boy caught a member of the 
Society alone, there was nothing to prevent 
his administering immediate chastisement. 

Eden had suffered in this way on several 
occasions, and had made his complaint 
accordingly. 

“ You see, it's this way," he said. It’s 
all very well to get your revenge afterwards, 
but that doesn't prevent its being un- 
commonly uncomfortable to be thoroughly 
well licked first. Can't you suggest some- 
thing, Mr. President, to prevent it?” 

Repton was, of course, ready with a 
scheme. 

“We must all get a whistle,” he said; 
“and when any of us hear a whistle blown, 
we must drop everything and rush to the 
spot. How does that strike you ? ” 

No one had anything better to suggest, so 
that afternoon there was a great run on. 
whistles at the village. 

Excellently the plan answered at first, but 
it had the drawback that it did not answer 
for long. A loud whistle would be heard 
from a remote corner of the field. Full of 
excitement, the Society would dash to the 
rescue of their comrade, only to find that no 
small boy was to be seen; but that Thorne 
or Vincent had made the signal for the fun 
of seeing the youngsters rush to the fray. 

“A jolly lot of good your signal is,“ said 
Eden, disgusted. ‘‘One never knows now 
whether one of the Society is in trouble or 
whether some big brute isn't making fun of 
us." 

"We can easily get over that," said 
Repton, with his invariable readiness of 
resource. We will have a code of whistles. 
One whistle on Monday, two sharp ones on 
Tuesday, and so on.“ 
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But I shall never remember all this,“ 
said Smith. 

"Then I'll write it down," said Repton, 
“ and everybody can have a copy.” 

This seemed equally ingenious and 
satisfactory. But, alas! even the best of 
plans go astray. The youngsters found that 
when they were undergoing chastisement, it 
was quite impossible for them to consult the 
paper hidden in their pockets in order that 
they might be sure of making the right 
signal. Worse than that. Boldero got scent 
of the existence of the code, and succeeded 
in capturing one from the pockets of a small 
sufferer. 

After that, of course, the signal system died 
a natural death. 

Still, on the whole, the small boys had the 
best of it. The great majority of the big 
boys were only interested in the internecine 
warfare as spectators, and were not sorry to 
see Boldero and some of his kidney put to 
shame at the hands of their victims. 

Never was the Society so strong as at the 
eve of its downfall. This came unexpectedly, 
us most catastrophes do. And it was to the 
President who initiated the Society that it 
owed its extinction. It happened in this 
wise, 

Repton possessed a racquet, of which he 
was very proud. To his dismay, one day he 
found that one of the strings near the edge 
was loosened. By the exercise of great care, 
he managed to tuck the loose end into the 
frame, and drive in a peg of wood in such a 
way that, to all appearance, the racquet was 
as pood as ever. 

Knowing that Vincent was in want of a 
racquet, he managed to let him know, with- 
out directly mentioning it, that his was for 
sale. 

„Mind,“ said Repton, “it isn't in as good 
condition as it was. But then, I'm letting 
it go cheap." 
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* All right," said Vincent. Ill take it. 
No doubt it's good enough for me." 

The racquet changed hands. Almost at 
the first game the string became loose. 

Vincent, who knew the reputation Repton 
bore, jumped to the conclusion he must have 
known of its unsatisfactory condition before 
selling it. Taxing him with it, Repton took 
refuge ina hesitating denial which Vincent 
entirely disbelieved. He would not ask for 
the money back, but with his damaged 
racquet he so belaboured the unfortunate 
youngster that several strings showed signs 
of damage before he ended. 

Repton, in a fury, made a complaint to 
the Society. To his disgust, Webb insisted 
on asking questions before they decided to 
avenge the insult to their President. Under 
his skilful cross-examination, Repton had 
to confess the truth. 

Webb told him flatly that he was little 
better than a swindler, and proposed that he 
should be deposed from his position as 
President. A few protested against the 
proposal, but the great majority had no 
liking for Repton, and were not sorry to have 
an opportunity of showing it. Seeing how 
things were going, the President hastened 
to offer his resignation, which was at once 
accepted. 

Eden was chosen in his place, but a few 
days showed that he had neither the 
resource nor energy of his predecessor. 
Repton made no secret of his satisfaction 
at seeing the Society become less and less 
united and powerful, with the natural result 
that he lost the few friends he had and 
became more of an Ishmaelite than ever. In 
fact, so miserable was his existence that he 
wrote home to ask that he might be sent to 
some other school; and so well did he plead 
his caase during the holidays that the 
College saw him no more. 

(THE END.] 
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T° circumnavigate the globe was the 
ambition of many of the explorers of 
earlier days, and many & mariner gave his 
life to the attempt. It remained for Captain 
Joshua Slocum to achieve this distinction 
single-handed. In his sloop, Spray, he made 
the voyage of 46,000 miles alone, and returned 
to America to report complete success, with 
his ship in better condition than when he 
started, and all hands well." 

The voyage was not merely the outcome 
of a natural love of adventure or a desire to 
* mnke a record." Captain Slocum, next to 
a seafaring life, loved shipbuilding, and 
he had set his mind on building & vessel 
which should be in a measure self-steering, 
nnd on testing her powers on a long voyage. 
At & time when he happened to be without 
a command and cogitating as to what he 
should next turn his attention to, & whaling 
captain of his acquaintance offered him a 
ship if he would undertake the necessary 
repairs. Captain Slocum promptly accepted 
the offer, and went to Fairhaven, opposite 
New Bedford, to inspect his acquisition. The 
"ship" proved to be an antiquated sloop, 
called the Spray, which had been propped 
up in & field and covered with canvas for 
years. It looked a hopeless task to render 
it seaworthy, but Captain Slocum set to work 
with careful zeal, and in thirteen months the 
Spray changed gradually into the service- 
nble sloop which afterwards stood such severe 
tests. 

The task of provisioning her for sea was 
soon done, and on the morning of the 24th 
of April 1895, Captain Slocum weighed 
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anchor and sailed from Boston on his “ single- 
handed voyage.“ 

The route the captain had :narked out for 
himself lay across the Atlantic to Gibraltar, 
then down the Mediterranean Sea to Suez, 
and so eastward. Naval officers at Gibraltar 
who had greater experience of the seas 
counselled him, however, to set aside this 
plan, since longshore pirates would make 
his course one of peri!. He followed their 
advice, went westward down the coast of 
Africa, and fell into the danger he was seek- 
ing to avoid. He had scarcely left Gibraltar 
when he saw a felucca making from the 
nearest port and following in the wake of the 
Spray. Hecould see that the pursuers were 
Moors, and their exultant faces showed that 
they felt sure of their prey. It was a race 
for property and perhaps life, and Captain 
Slocum saw with anxiety that the felucca 
gained rapidly on the sloop. Happily, as so 
often happened later, sen und weather came 
to the help of the Spray. A great wave 
altered the whole aspect of the situation. It 
broke over the Spray, threatening to do so 
much damage that the captain’s attention 
was for a while wholly engaged. He managed 
to slip into the cabin and to snatch down his 
rifle and some cartridges, calculating that by 
this time the pirates would have overtaken 
him. With the rifle at his shoulder he peered 
through the mist, to find the felucca was 
more than a mile away. The sea, which 
had carried away the Spray’s boom, had 
entirely disabled the other vessel, and nothing 
more was to be feared from her. 

Though safe from pirates in mid-ocean 


the Spray had much to contend with; for ter 
days she tossed in the gloomy region of the 
doldrums, battling with fierce squalls, harassed 
by fitful calms, in torrents of rain which dii 
not cease night or day. The care of the sloop 
and the catering for his own needs kept 
Captain Slocum busy enough. Cooking he 
made a light task, his bill of fare consisting 
for the most part of flying fish which dropped 
upon the deck, hot biscuits and butter. 
potatoes, coffee, and cream. Throughout the 
voyage, the kindliness of the people at the 
ports he touched at kept the larder cf 
the Spray replete with much the ordinar: 
seaman esteenis as luxuries. 

Forty days’ sailing from Gibraltar broucht 
the Spray to Brazil, and the captain anchorei 
in Pernambuco Harbour, not in the least 
tired of his loneliness and eager for the more 
perilous experience of rounding Cape Horn. 
On the coast of Uruguay, about seven mile“ 
from the dividing line of Uruguay and Brazil. 
he had a narrow escape from shipwreck. At 
daybreak one December morning the Spra; 
unexpectedly grounded on the shore and 
became so firmly imbedded that all Captain 
Slocum’s efforts could not dislodge her. 
Tliree times the frail little dory-dong, which 
was the one lifeboat the Spray could carry. 
overturned as the captain endeavoured to lis, 
the anchor, and he went near losing his life. 
He could not swim, and only the most dogyti 
pluck and determination enabled him to 
achieve the task he had set himself and get 
safely to land. Nothing could be done but to 
wait for the coming tide to release the Spra;. 
and, exhausted by his efforts, Captain Slocum 
threw himself on the sand to rest. His posi- 
tion was scarcely an enviable one. He wa- 
on the wild coast of a foreign and perhap 
hostile land, and his property by no means 
out of danger. He had not been lying on the 
saud long when he heard the clatter of 
horse’s hoofs, and presently a boy appeared. 
who gazed open-mouthed at the sloop, lying 
apparently abandoned on the shore. His 
first idea was to annex this treasure-trove ; 
he at once fetched his horse to it and 
endeavoured to drag it inland. At this 
moment, to his disappointment, the rightful 
owner appeared and claimed his property. A 
promise of ship's biscuit in exchange for ini!& 
and butter propitiated the boy, and he darted 
away in search of these dainties. With him 
on his return came a crowd of his relution- 
and friends, curious to see the solitary voyager. 
and among them a German settler who was 
helpful to Captain Slocum in many ways. 

On the 4th of February the Spray rounded 
Cape Virgins and entered the dreaded Strait 
of Magellan. The wreck of a great steam- 
ship at the entrance of this gloomy and 
dangerous passage was not an encouraging 
omen, nor was Sandy Point reached without 
a struggle against wind and rain storms. 
Sandy Point is a Chilian coaling station of 
sume two thousand inhabitants, people of 
all nationalities, who employ themselves in 
sheep-farming, gold-mining, and hunting, and 
seem to make a better livelihood than migi: 
be expected on this desolate spot. The 
port captain, a Chilian naval officer, advised 
Captain Slocum to take some men on board 
to help him to tight the Indians who were 
sure to prove troublesome farther west, or, if 
he did not care to do this, it would be wise to 
delay his voyage until a gunboat should be 
going through. No one at the station wa: 
willing to join the captain, however, and hc 
at last solved the difficulty by loading li: 
guns and once more sailing alone. Before 
starting, an Austrian captain named Pedro 
Samblick, whose experience of the Magellan 
Strait was great, presented him with a lar: 
bag of tintacks, a strange gift for which 
Captain Slocum protested he had no use on 
the Spray. Later he found the tintacks of 
gréuter value than a bag of Fuegian gold- 
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dust which the kindly officer had pressed 
upon him. Whileanchoring near the rightly 
named Thieves Bay, they were of most 
practical use. Two Fuegiau canoes had been 
following the Spray forsome hours, and know- 
ing the character of the people through 
whose country he was voyaging, the captain 
was justly suspicious as to their designs. 
He therefore took the precaution, before re. 
tiring for the night, to strew the deck with 
tacks, since, he says, It is well known that 
no one can step on the commercial end of a 
tack without saying something. Even a 
Christian will whistle; & savage will howl 
and claw the air.” This was just what 
happened about midnight, whilst Captain 
Slocum slept in his cabin. Knowing that he 
was alone, the intruders made sure of an easy 
capture, but they changed their minds when 
they stepped on deck. They howled like a 
pack of hounds, and there was no need to use 
the gun. They jumped pell-mell, some into 
the canoes, some into the sea, and made off 
with all possible haste. 

For thirty miles after entering the Strait 
there bad been no signs of savages. A 
‘‘willewaw,” the terrific gale peculiar to the 
Strait, in which no native craft can live, and 
which will at times throw aship on its beam- 
ends, had kept them all at home. No sooner 
did the wind moderate, however, than canoes 
manned by Indians came in hot pursuit of 
the Spray, shouting as they gained on the 
sloop ** Yammerschooner, yammerschooner,”’ 
their begging formula. Remembering the 
advice of the port captain at Sandy Point, 
always when surrounded by savages to shoot 
straight and at once, but to carefully avoid 
killing anyone, Captain Slocum refused the 
clamorous requests and fired a couple of 
shots over the canoes. The Fuegians 
regard the rifle with superstitious fear, and 
they retreated precipitately, leaving the 
voyager to pursue his way in peace. The 
greatest danger to be feared from them lay in 
allowing them to surround the vessel within 
bowshot. Every canoe carries fire, for they 
are accustomed to use smoke signals, and the 
brand that lies smouldering in the bottom of 
a canoe may easily be thrown into the 
cabin of a vessel if its crew are not on the 
alert. 

On the 3rd of March the Spray sailed 
out into the Pacific, and Captain Slocum con- 
gratulated himself on having put behind him 
one of the most dangerous parts of the 
voyage. A fierce gale, however, met the sloop, 
and for four days she was driven south-east 
again in the roughest sea Cape Horn or its 
wild regions could afford. There was nothing 
to be done but once more to enter the Strait of 
Magellan and to struggle again through deso- 
late Tierra del Fuego. It was while thus navi- 
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gating the Strait for the third time that Cap- 
tain Slocum had what he terms “ the greatest 
sen - Md venture of his life." After a night of 
pitehy darkness he found himself in what is 
known as the Milky Way of the sea. It lies 
north-west of Cape Horn, and Darwin, who saw 
it from the deck of the 7eagle, wrote in his 
journal that * any landsman seeing it would 
have nightmare for a week,“ and says 
Captain Slocum, * he might have added any 
seaman as well." It seemed incredible that 
the Spray should live in such a sea; and if 
any assurance were needcd as to the sea- 
worthiness of the little vessel and her suit- 
ability for the work to be done, the Captain 
had it now. 

Haps and mishaps the Spray had in 
plenty before the Pacitic was again reached. 
Six times Captain Slocum put out to sea and 
was obliged to put back for shelter; once his 
mast got entangled in the branches of a tree, 
after drifting three times round a small 
island: at last she was free of Tierra del 
Fuego, and on April 13, 1896, sailed out into 
theocean. Fifteen days’ sailing brought him 
to Juan Fernandez, the romantic island of 
Robinson Crusoe, a lovely spot, with well- 
wooded hills, fertile valleys, and streams of 
clear water. Some of the pleasantest days of 
the voyage were spent with the few simple 
people who make their home there, and who 
had already read of Captain Slocum's 
wonderful enterprise in a Valparaiso paper. 
He made a pilgrimage with them to the 
old look-out place at the top of the mountain 
where Alexander Selkirk spent so many days 
looking for the ship that came at last. A 
tablet, commemorating his stay of four years 
and four months on the island, was erected 
in 1861 by Commander Powell and the ofticers 
of H.M.S. Topaze, near the look-out. 

The voyage across the Pacific from Juan 
Fernandez to Samoa occupied twenty-two days 
-- a longtime for aman to be aloneonthe open 
sen with a horizon unbroken by land. At 
the beginning of the voyage an acute sense 
of solitude and loneliness had oppressed the 
Captain. He tried to use his voice often, 
lest he should lose power of speech through 
its disuse, but it was dismal work shouting 
imaginary orders und questioning the empty 
air. He preferred to exercise his vocal chords 
by singing, though he had only turtles, 
sharks, and porpoises for an audience. 
Before he had been three months at sen, 
however, all feeling of loneliness was gone. He 
made companions of the things around him, 
and chiefly of his books, which never failed 
to charm away a solitary hour. Many a time 
he compared his state with that of the circum- 
navigators of earlier times, who sailed over 
the same route he took from Cape Verde 
Islands. Their hardships, their romantic 
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accidents and escapes, did not match with 
“ his pleasanter and easier experiences,“ sail- 
ing alone round the world. 

At Vailimn Captain Slocum met Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and visited the 
Samoan home of the author whose writings had 
been his constant companions on the voyage. 
The meeting with kind and distinguished 
people throughout his journey was one of the 
pleasantest memories Captain Slocum retains. 
At every port news of the enterprise had 
been received, and many were on the look-out 
for him. 

From this time the sloop sailed in familiar 
waters, meeting other vessels and touching ut 
ports where large &udiences gathered to hear 
the stery of the Spray's voyagings. Difficulties 
and dangers there were still—dust storms on 
the const of Africa, “rain of blood“ in 
Australia (n storm peculiar to this continent, 
and produced by a fine brickdust matter 
floating in the air, which rain brings down in 
the form of reddish mud), gales and tornadoes, 
the tedious calms of the horse latitudes, and 
the risk of meeting Spanish vessels, as war 
had been declared since Captain Slocum left 
America. Patience, and a philosophical turn 
of mind, carried the voyager happily threugh 
all these experiences. 

Across the Indian Ocean he swept, calling 
at Keeling Island, Rodriguez, and the 
Mauritius, and spending three months in 
Africa in order to see something of the 
country, then once more across the Atlantic 
to Newport. Therun from Thursday Island 
to the Kokos Keeling Island, 27,000 miles in 
23 days, with no one at the helm except for 
one hour, was a feat no other seaman has 
achieved, and Captain Slocum is justly proud 
of the Spray's performance. Many mariners 
of experience affirmed that it was impossible 
for any vessel to hold a true course for weeks 
together with lashed helm, but Captain 
Slocum proved experimentally the possibility 
of so doing. Through the gloom of night. 
whilst he slept in his cabin, the Spray sailed 
undeviatingly on her appointed track. 

The voyage of 46,000 miles was made in 
three years and two months, and to the 
voyager it was delightful to the last moment. 
“To me," he says, “it was like reading a 
book, and one that was more and more 
interesting as I turned the pages." Nor was 
it an unprofitable experience or a mere 
“making a record.” It had begun with a 
view to discovering the particular kind of 
vessel suited to rough seas, and to prove that 
“the worst sea is not so terrible to a well 
appointed ship." No king, no country, no 
treasury was taxed for the voyage of the 
Spray, and she accomplished all that she 
undertook to do. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


By DR. R. T. HALLI DAX, 


Author of © With the Red Cross to Kassala," * A Filibustering Adcenture,” ete, ete. 


UR first sensation occurred about two 
o'clock aM., when I was suddenly 
awakened by a great commotion in the 
barrack square. It was bright moonlight, 
and I could not conceive what would account 
for the extraordinary noise. I did not 
believe any attack could be made on the fort 
at such a time without some of our numer- 
ous sentries at once signalling the fact by a 
warning shot. 
Thoughts of all kinds rapidly chased each 
other through my mind as I hastily threw on 
some clothing, armed myself with revolver 
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and sword, and rushed out to discover the 
nature of the disturbance. To my amaze- 
ment and relief, I found my charger careering 
round the barrack square. He had become 
restless from close continement to the stable 
and want of exercise, and was nearly off his 
head with excitement. Once he had freed 
his head from the rope which tethered him, 
he soon broke down the stable door and 
escaped into the enclosure. Fortunately the 
outer gates were always closed at retreat, 
or I should probably never have seen him 
&^ain ; and so, confined to the barrack square, 


of about eightv yards each way, he was 
going round and round at a gallop, as if 
rehearsing some circus performance. I was 
afraid he might come down on the frozen 
stones, but he was surefooted even in his 
madness, and when anyone approached he 
signified his intention of doing them a 
personal injury by throwing up his heels in 
a very significant way. 

The noise had aroused the entire garrison. 
and we had about a hundred men endeavour- 
ing to capture him by wiles and cajolery of 
all kinds. For an hour the performance con. 


tinued, to the evident delight of the sipahis, 
who viewed it from the safe vantage-point 
of a barrack window, and then, in the middle 
of & wild gallop, he suddenly stopped and, to 
my intense relief, trotted back to his stable. 
There he was secured by the saise,* and we 
got back to bed in peace. 

Mv first visitor on Christmas morning was 
a malik or Pathan chieftain, who held sway 
over a group of villages about twenty miles 
distant. He happened to know that it was 
tbe Sahib'st burra din (“big day”) so he 
saddled his pony and rode into the fort for 
the express purpose of making salaams. 

Unfortunately I could never distinguish 
one Pathan from another, they all dress so 
much alike. This particular malik did not 
look any different from the common or 
gnrden variety of Pathan ryot we had met 
so frequently on our patrols. So I concluded, 
prematurely, that he was an inhabitant of 
some neighbouring village, with some com- 
plaint against our sipahis or levies, these 
being common and generally trivial, aud 
always brought in to the C.O. at Mir Ali 
Khel. When he began his salaams and a 
lingo unknown to me, my presentiments 
seemed to be quite confirmed. So I informed 
him as politely as I could that I did not 
understand Puslitu, that if he could address 
me in Urdu or Hindustani I should be quite 
prepared to listen to what he had to say, 
and that if he could not it would not be to 
the advantage of either of us to prolong n 
futile interview. 

With this he bowed, and at once turned 
and went out. I chanced then to notice 
that his pony, which was awaiting him 
outside, was a superior-looking animal, and 
curiosity compelled me to so far relent ns 
«o send out my orderly to inquire who he 
was and if his business was of any 
ianportance. When I made the discovery 
that he was a chief to pay his respects, and 
from such a distance, I feit inwardly ashamed 
of the curt treatment I had bestowed upon 
him, although I afterwards learned that he 
Imew as little of what I said as I did of his 
zubbering. 

To place matters upon as favourable a 
footing as I could, I sent out & message 
inviting him into my own quarters, although 
I felt that I should have liked immensely to 
order him a bath first. Even the dog raised 
strenuous objections to his entry, failing, like 
his master, to recognise from the outer 
covering the proper rank and dignity of our 
visitor. I then sent for a sipahi who 
understood Pushtu to act as interpreter, and 
the conversation which ensued was laboured 
and tedious. I had first to make the sipahi 
understand in the best Hindustani—barrack 
Hindustani—at my disposal, what I wished 
to say, and he in turn translated this into 
Pushtu, as near as might be, for my august 
visitor. 

I uitimately learned that the chief had 
come to pay his respects on the occasion 
of my burra din. He wished me the 
Pushtu equivalent of “ Many happy returns," 
nssured me of the unswerving loyalty and 
obedience of himself and his villagers, 
professed himself willing at nil times to 
ufford me all the assistance in his power, 
hoped that I should amass a large fortune, 
and wound up by offering to sell me a horse 
or a polo pony at a great reduction on the 
published price." 

This gave me a grand opening to have him 
outside to show him my own steed, as it 
was not desirable to have him in one’s 
carpeted quarters any longer than necessary. 
Modern furniture is too absorbent. Finally, 
I got rid of him with many salaams on his 


© Pronounced *syce "—a groom. 

t Sahib, pronounced “Sab,” signifies a gentleman, 
master, or overlord, and is a term commonly applied 
to Europeuns. 
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part, and I flattered myself that I had got 
rather well out of what might have been a 
more unpleasant business. Those native 
chiefs are so exceedingly touchy that had 
I allowed him to depart with a conviction 
that a person of his rank und influence had 
been slighted after travelling twenty miles to 
offer me congratulations and salaams, he 
might have raised trouble and annoyance. 
We parted the best of friends, and doubtless 
the malik on his part congratulated himself 
on his diplomacy. The chiefs consider it 
wise policy to establish friendly relations 
with powerful neighbours, and this malik 
was very astute in this respect. He paid us 
several calls at Mir Ali Khel, and we drove 
more than one horse bargain to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

After the departure of this early visitor, 
my native officers arrived ut my quarters 
arrayed in fulldress uniform. After saluting 
they each solemnly shook hands with me; 
wished me their heartiest congratulations on 
the occasion of one of my feast days (they 
doubtless had seen the hampers); hoped 
that my wealth and prosperity would ever 
increase, that fortune would always shine 
upon me, and that I would continue to show 
condescension tothe poor. This is, as nearly 
as I can remember, a literal interpretation of 
their good wishes. I of course tendered 
them my warmest thanks, but the interview 
was short, respectful, and dignified. One 
can never get on anything like familiar 
terius with native officers, they are so stately 
and respectful. My old subadar, one of the 
finest in the regiment, was a splendid fellow, 
a typical Mahratti soldier. Each morning 
he brought in my reports and waited for his 
instructions, but ho seldom spoke, while to 
smile in my presence he would have 
considered an insult to my rank. Bringing 
his heels together and saluting, he stood 
Btiflly at attention until I had looked over 
his papers &nd dismissed him, after which 
he again saluted me and retired as stately as 
he had come. 

One morning I tried a joke with him. The 
ground was covered with snow, and the men 
were huddled about in the fort, each with as 
many items of uniform as he could procure. 
I told the subadar that I would inspect the 
men’s shirts and hose, and they might 
parade in the barrack square with only those 
garments on. The ludicrous side of the 
matter never appealed to the old warrior; he 
simply saluted and replied, ** It. shall be as 
your honour wishes." He was actually 
going off to make the arrangements when I 
stopped him. But you can't get a “rise” 
out of n native. If you tell your butler to 
bring you a knife and afterwards to go back 
to the kitehen and bring a fork, he will 
calmly do so, und make the two journeys 
in place of onc. 

In such an atmosphere of dignity and 
importance I wearied for some one to come 
in and slap me on the back, and wish me a 
right jolly Christmas. I would not have 
given the company of one white man that 
day for all the salutations of the surrounding 
district, much as I appreciated even these. 
I would very willingly have shared my whole 
larder for but two hours’ companionship; I 
should not have cared whether the mun were 
Jew or Christian, bond or free; I would only 
stipulate that he would speak in my native 
tongue. 

The officers had no sooner taken their 
departure than my saise made his appear- 
ance leading my horse. The latter was 
gaily bedecked in honour of the occasion 
with a huge necklace made of white and red 
paper, bracelets of the same material round 

. each hoof, while long paper streamers in as 
many colours as the saise could secure were 
_ affixed to the animal's mane and tail. The 
saise, with profound salaams, and undisturbed 
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by my uncontrollable mirth, informed me 
that for the Sahib this was a great day, a 
very great day; that I was a Burra Sahib, 
and the sun was shining upon me; that he 
was a poor man, a very poor man, upon 
whom the sun was ashamed to shine; and 
that the horse wanted a rupee. This in- 
genious method of procuring the proverbial 
bakshish so dear to Orientals rather amused 
me. I determined to outwit the saise, how- 
ever. After addressing to the horse a few 
words of mongrel French, I informed him 
that the animal had agreed that the re. 
mission of fines would meet the case, and as 
these nmounted to exactly one rupee, we 
might consider the matter settled. The 
snise had been fined eight annas for not 
cleaning out the hoofs on one occasion, and 
another eight for allowing the horse to tear 
up his jhool with his teeth. He of course 
expressed himself as delighted with my 
bountiful kindness, assuring me that 1 was 
always his father and his mother, and that 
what I considered best was bound to be best. 
But he appeared so really disconsolate 
during the day, that I gave nim his rupee at 
night, and remitted his fines in addition. 1 
knew he had no opportunity of indulging his 
troublesome drinking propensities at Mir Ali 
Khel. 

After tiffin I had several other maliks as 
visitors, all paying their respects in the 
usual fashion, although I sedulously 
avoided inviting them into my quarters. I 
also had several offers of a good nag at u 
remarkably cheap rate. All these tribesmen 
are horse-denlers; many of them notorious 
horse-thieves. I remember a major losing 
his polo pony at Quetta and being asked to 
purchase it later at Pishin. But I did not 
trade that day. I excused myself by saying 
it was a burra din, and therefore a holiday. 

In the evening I had to receive a Baluchi 
teysildar, or headman, who brought in a 
couple of prisoners. He was on his way to 
hand them over to the officer who acted as 
district magistrate at Fort Sandeman, and 
he wished an escort for the journey. From 
what I could gather, disturbances had 
resulted in his village from some internecine 
feuds. The prisoners were brothers who 
had been at feud with some natives of the 
adjacent village, and as a method of repriaal 
had set fire during the night to the heaps 
of bhussa or fodder which lay ontside the 
huts. When this had occurred severul 
nights, the villagers became irritated, and 
lay in wait for the offenders. One night the 
incendiaries were discovered, a fight ensued, 
and the prisoners were overpowered and 
captured, but not before the tallest of the 
ruſhans had shot one of his assailants with 
his jezail. The teysildar had therefore 
secured them, and they were now on their 
way to undergo trial for murder at the hands 
of the British Raj. | 

One of the wretches had been severely 
mauled in the encounter. He had been 
stabbed in the fleshy part of his right arm 
with a ghoorka knife, and had: also been 
clubbed on the mouth with a heavy stick 
whieh had broken all his front teeth and 
sadly disfigured his countenance. The 
wound in his arm was an ugly gash, into 


which some sheep's wool had been stuck to 
arrest the bleeding, and as this was all the 
treatment he had obtained, he must, judging 


from his condition, huve undergone some 
We had a native hospital assistant, 
whom I instructed to clean the wound and 
apply some dressings and a bandage while 
the escort was preparing for the journey. ‘For 


these I was duly debited later on, as Govern- 


ment do not authorise the issue of hospital 
stores for the wounds of Pathan murderers ! 

I examined the prisoner’s jezail with a 
lively interest, but I should not have ven- 
tured to fire it. Its owner must have run a 
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fair risk every time the musket was used. 
It must have been about a century old, had 
once been a matchlock, but had been con- 
verted into an ordinary lock with hammer 
and nipple for percussion caps. The barrel 
was bound to the stock with wire and in 
some parts with cord, while, in place of a 
bayonet, there was attached to it a hideous- 
looking instrument, for close-quarter fighting, 
which looked uncommonly like the business 
part of a hayfork. It was a queer weapon, 
but it served its purpose as well as the best 
breechloader, and had driven its slug right 
through the heart of the assailant. 

J asked the Pathan through the inter- 
preter why he had not secured « Government 
rifle, much to the amusement of those 
standing around. When my query was 
translated, the poor fellow grinned from ear 


to ear despite his suffering, as if he 
appreciated the joke as well as anyone. If 
only honesty and fair dealing could be 
instilled into those tribesmen, they would 
make the finest fighting material the world 
could produce. They are brave and reckless, 
and fear nothing on the face of the earth. 
One could not but admire the courage of 
this poor wounded fellow, going as he well 
knew to his certain execution. Discipline, 
organisation, and education might work 
wonders, and this is the aim and object of 
the Government. But the work is all there 
cut and ready for them. 

Notwithstanding my luxurious table, I sat 
down to dinner with a heavy heart. Despite 
the excitement of the day, I realised on Christ- 
mas night how much I was alone. My Christ- 
mas mail only served to enhance this feeling, 
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hu old German legend tells how the bear, 
finding a snow slope, slid down it in 
sitting posture; pleased with the coolness of 
the experiment and rejoicing in the rapid 
motion, the animal persisted in the amuse- 
ment until gradually he wore down his tail, 
before this new discovery a bushy and beau- 
tiful appendage, into the mere stump that 

aces him nowadays. 

That must have been in very early ages, 


and much more recent was the use Cæsar 
made of tobogganing. Finding himself and 
his army on top of the Alps, he gave the 
order, Mount shields. Slide!“ and so his 
soldiers passed down the steep slopes in 
more or less good order, sitting on their 
shields and steering with their spears. From 
Ciesar's example has come the modern prac- 
tice of tobogganing on & tea-tray, whether it 
be on & snow slope or down a flight of 
stairs; but a tea-tray is not the most con- 
venient thing to sit upon, nor is it easy to 
steer ! 

In America and Canada tobogganing has 
been a fashionable amusement for a long 
time, the game being played on an artificial 
course. The courses— ice chutes— are steep 
slopes iced, or paved with blocks of ice, quite 
straight, of varying steepness, down which 


the riders fly on long, flat-bottomed machines 
(fip. 1). What little steering has to be done 
is effected by the last rider's foot, which he 
uses as a rudder; but the chute is bounded 
on either side with a snow or ice bank, so 
that the machine cannot get much out of 
the straight line. 

Very much superior to this is the tobog- 
ganing in Switzerland, where the amusement 
has become something more—indeed, it has 
grown into a famous sport. Here are two 
forms of run—the natural, or snow run, and 
the artificial ice run. 

In winter, when everything is covered with 
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By GrorGE Woop. 
(With Photos by the AUTHOR and others.) 


snow to a depth of several feet, the natives 
of the Swiss Grisons use a little wooden 
machine called a Schlittli; on these the 
children slide down the snow slopes, while 
their elders use them to carry their burdens 
about the high roads, themselves also sitting 
on them to slide downhill. The steering 
they do with their feet. This machine, 
slightly modified and enlarged, is still used 
for racing purposes on the snow runs, which 
are generally on the high roads. 

The Swiss ice runs, unlike the Canadian 
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and there was an element of sadness upon 
which I had scarcely calculated when I laid 
out and prepared my viands for the repast. 
But I was not so badly off as I might have 
been, and I determined to make the best of it, 
despite which determination my health gave 
way within the fortnight, and I was conveyed 
back to Fort Sandeman in the ambulance 
tonga in the delirium of fever. 

This part of my experiences, however, 
must be reserved for some future tale. I 
have attempted to describe my Christmastide. 
And when my readers at home in luxury and 
comfort spend their Christmas with feasting 
and jollity, I trust they give an occasional 
thought to those poor wights who are doing 
their Empire's work in such far-off regions 
as the Afghan frontier. 

[THE END.| 


roughly speaking, consists of two spring steel 
runners supporting a wooden platform; on 
this the rider lies head first, steering with 
his feet, for which purpose he screws steel 
rakes into the toes of his boots. 

For general use in England, where the 
snow, if any, is soft and does not harden 
rapidly, the Swiss wooden machine and a 
modification of the skeleton, or rather its 
prototype, the American " machine, will be 
found most useful. As a rule, steep slopes 
are the only places available at home for 
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Showing ice banks, nnd the rider steering with the right foot (Cresta Run). 


kind, are made with many curves, these being 
banked up to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet at times, in order that a rider may get 
round them at full pace, just as a bicycle 
track is banked up at its curves. But even 
with the help of these banks enormous skill 
is required to get round; unless the rider 
takes the bank at exactly the right height, 
either there or later he is carried over the top 
and hurled into space. 

For ice runs the machine generally used 
is that known as a skeleton,“ Which, 


tobogganing, but if the snow is fairly deep 
and has time to get set, a steep road affords 
infinitely more sport, because of the turns 
and corners in it. 

The Schlittli or Coaster (fig. 2) consists of 
two wooden runners, an inch broad with the 
ends curved up; the runners should be 
about 33 ft. in length altogether, with 3 ft. 
or thereabouts lying quite flat on the ground, 
the curved ends standing 43 or 5 in. 
above the ground. Into the upper side of 


euch-xrünner ure let three supports, along the 


top of which and the top of the curved end 
of the runner is screwed a 3 in. strip 
of wood. The two runners are then 
fastened absolutely parallel to one another, 
at a distance of 18 in. by three cross- 
pieces of wood, the machine being made 
more rigid by connecting the curved ends with 
a steel or iron rod. Care must be taken that 
the runners are absolutely parallel, and lie 
quite flat on the ground. To the cross-pieces 
are screwed three or four narrow strips of 
wood 23 ft. long, level with the back of the 
machine ; these form the seat, and the rider 
can fasten into them a cushion for his own 
greater comfort. The runners are shod with 
steel; care being taken to drive the screws 
holding it quite flush. 

The rider sits right back on the machine, 
embracing it on either side in front of him 
with his legs, his heels resting on the upper 
side of the runners. For steering purposes 
he needs two wooden pegs with steel spikes 
1 in. long at one end; at the other end 
a narrow strip of leather should be fastened, 
forming a stirrup through which he passes 
his hand. Seated on the machine the rider 
starts himself and makes pace when necessary 
by driving these pegs into the snow on 
either side of him. 

When he has got under way he should 
lie back as flat as possible on the machine, 
steering himself by pressing a peg against 
the snow behind him on that side to which 
he wishes to go; so, if he would turn to the 
right, he uses the right-hand peg, to the left 
the other. In turning a sharp corner the 
foot can be used also pressed flat-footed 
against the snow, but this takes off a good 
deal of the pace. The machine can be built 
longer, so that two can ride at once, the front 
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person resting his feet on the steel cross-bar, 
the back rider steering as usual. 

On an ordinary snow slope little steering 
is required, as the direction matters little, 
but on a steep road a good deal of skill will 
be required ; at sharp corners the rider will 
find it a great help to lean off his machine 
towards thecentre ofthe curve he is travelling 
on, putting down the steering peg well be- 
hind him and out from that side of the 
machine, clinging on almost entirely with 
his legs and with the unemployed hand. Of 
course, the harder the snow the greater the 
pace, so, having once made a track down a 
steep slope, the same track—if the snow is 
deep enough—should be stuck to, and the 
pace will improve every time. 

The machine can be ridden head-first, 
though for this style the American machine 
to be described is more comfortable and better 
adapted. To ride thus the tobogganer lies 
on his “ pinny ” with his head nearly level 
with the front of the machine, grasping the 
side bars near the front with his hands. 

To make this more comfortable the strips 
forming the seat should be carried nearly or 
quite the whole length of the toboggan. 
Grasping the back of the machine between 
his knees, the rider steers by kicking with 
his feet on the snow—or by dragging them — 
on the side to which he wishes to go, the 
foot thus taking the place of the peg. 

The American machine first introduced in 
Switzerland in 1887 consists of two wooden 
side-pieces, firmly fastened by a connecting 
board parallel to one another, each runner 
being shod with round steel spring runners. 
The original machine measured 4 ft. 10 in. 
long, 13 in. broad, and 4i in. high. The 
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runners were $2 of an inch, with ; in. 
spring at the centre. The advantages of 
such a machine are : the spring runner, which 
is to the rigid runner of the Swiss machine 
as a pneumatic tyre is to a solid one; the 
round runner in place of the flat—the round 
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one producing very much less friction ; the 
greater length of the machine, whereby the 
weight is distributed over a greater surface, 
and the reduction in height, which gives 
greater stability. 

The inventor, at least so far as Switzerland 
was concerned, of this type of toboggan, lay 
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on a Swiss Machine at Klosters. 


adopted nowadays by many lady tobogganists, 
and is excellent for an ordinary course ; on 
a fast ice course, however, there is 
suflicient braking power. 

If the full-length, head-first attitude is 
adopted in riding such a machine, two hand 


not 
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holds should be cut out of the side-pieces, 
close to the front bar of the machine, and 
the wooden seat should be padded for the 
rider to lie more comfortably (fig. 3). In this 
case the steering is done with the. toes, just 
as in the case of riding a Swiss machine 
head-first. A good deal of steering can be 
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Jerking a **Skeleton" round the last Corner at Klosters. 


sideways on it head-first, his right leg being 
bent under the body across the back of the 
machine; he gripped the machine with the 
right hand in front, with the leit at the back, 
and steered with the side or toe of the left 
leg, which was free to move in a semicircle 
behind the machine. This attitude is 


done without using the feet at all, by lifting 
and jerking the bows in the required 
direction. A series of rapidly executed 
sharp jerks done from the shoulders with 
bent arms held rigid will bring the head of 
the toboggan round considerably. 

If the snow has fallen in considerable 
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quantities and is likely to stay long enough 
to make the trouble worth while, a small 
ice run may be constructed. The lie of the 
ground at disposal must be considered, the 
natural curves of the slopes being utilised in 
order to get changes of directions and curves 
in the run. The run should be roughly 
marked out at first by three or four people 
walking arm-in-arm abreast trampling the 
snow down all along the determined course. 
When the snow has been got fairly solid in 
this way, inequalities can be filled up with 
soft snow and trampled down, and the 
surface should be beaten as flat as possible 
with wooden shovels, or, better still, a heavy 
roller can be taken over the course Wher— 
ever a curve occurs, unless the lie of the 
ground performs this part naturally, snow 
banks must be built and beaten hard, to 
help to keep the rider in the track. 

The correct height and curve of these 
banks can only be found by experiment, so 
one of the constructors must mount his 
machine and find by frequent falls the shape 
of the bank which will carry him safely 
round the curve. This done, and the banks 
all smoothed and flattened, they must be 
sprayed with an ordinary. garden hose, and 
then left to freeze. If there is sufficiency of 
water the whole course should be watered 
for a couple of evenings consecutively, and 
then there will be an ice course down which 
the pace will be very great compared with 
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big as possible, since it is more easy to cut 
away the iced banks than to add to them. 
On such a run, or on a hard course on a high 
road, a skeleton toboggan may be used with a 
great addition to the speed. 

This is built as follows: A bar of English 
steel about } diameter is cut to the 
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marked the length o runner to rest on tho 
ground, c p, sufficient length being left at 
each end to form the curved bow and stern, 
and for the ends of the bar to meet again, 
forming the upper framework. The end ac, 
brought to a red heat, is bent into the curve 
for the bow, and is then marked at £ to show 
the height of the machine, the rest of the 
bar being bent again parallel to the line c p. 
The same thing is done with the other end. 
Dh, ihe two ends being finally welded 
together at F. The runner, c p, is still flat, 
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Swinging a Giant“ round the last Corner at Davos (Klosters Run). 


the snow one. Holes in the banks can be 
mended by being puddled with snow mixed 
with water, the night's frost doing the rest. 
To build anything like a big course is an 
enormous business, but an excellent small 
one can be contrived with a couple of banks. 
Get if possible a fairly steep «straight leading 
into a curve from right to left ; suy this curve 
is to be banked, perhaps 7 or 8 ft. high, and 
directly after it on the other side of the track 
is made another similar bank, but curving 
from left to right. This may lead into 
another straight, the steeper the better, to 
finish off the course. The rider coming out 
of the first straight on to the first bank is 
swung round that, and thrown, as it were, on 
to the second bank, round that, and so into 
the final straight. Bitter experience will 
soon show how high the banks should be, 
but it is well to make the snow foundations as 


and is now curved by striking a number of 
sharp quick taps at its middle point with a 
hammer, the ends c and p being supported ; 
j in. spring at the centre is made generally. 
Lhe second runner is shaped exactly like the 
first; they now have to be fastened together 
absolutely parallel. Three flat bars of steel 
(x, X') 14 in. broad and } in. thick, are cut 
into lengths corresponding to the breadth of 
the machine. Three holes are bored in the 
upper bar of each runner at equal distances 
apart, the greatest care being taken that they 
are made in exactly the same places in both 
runners. Corresponding holes are bored in 
the cross-pieces, and these are firmly riveted 
underneath the upper bars of the runners, 
thus connecting the runners rigidly parallel. 
A wooden platform is riveted on to the cross- 
pieces, and a cushion fixed on to tne platform. 
Finally, all the roughnesses on the runners 


and frame are filed down, and all the steel 
work is polished with emery-powder and oil. 

The distance from the rider's chin to his 
knee will give him, roughly, the length of 
machine suitable, measuring from the front 
bar to the back of the platform. The breadth 
should be a little greater than that of his 
chest, so that he can lie comfortably on the 
machine. Its height should be from 43 to 
5 in. 

For road 1acing in Switzerland the skeleton 
machine has been developed into the“ Giant,” 
measuring 6 ft. or more over all, but with 
both bow and stern gently curved, the 
length of runner actually in contact with the 
ground being 4 ft. to 44 ft. The platform is 
carried back beyond the stern of the machine. 
When turning a corner the rider gets right 
back on to this tail-board, thereby lifting the 
bows clear of the ground and running on a 
short length of runner; using this as a 
pivot, he swings the machine right round, 
aiding the movement if necessary with his 
steering foot, and then, directly he has got the 
head of the machine into the new direction, 
he pulls himself forward again, getting on to 
the whole length of runner. 

The two big runs in Switzerland are the 
Klosters Course at Davos, which is on a 
high-road, and the Cresta Run at St. Moritz, 
which is iced. The former is just short of 
two miles in length, the latter about a mile. 
Klosters is full of bends, zigzags, and corners, 
some of which are more than right-angled, 
so that the average pace —about twenty-two 
miles an hour—is very great. On the Cresta 
the speed works out at thirty-nine miles an 
hour, and on parts of the course it is as 
much as seventy miles an hour. In one place 
—Church Leap—the rider and his machine 
leave the ice altogether and travel through 
air, lighting on the course again 20 or 30 ft. 
on. So great is the pace that some of the 
banks at the curves are 20 to 30 ft. high. 
At the finish, after the actual end, there is a 
steep rise, over the brow of which riders often 
go,unable to pull up their machines, thus 
jumping again into mid-air. The record 
measured is 66 ft. from the brow of the hill 
to the landing-point of the toboggan. 

On one of the small runs at Davos 
gymkhanas are much in vogue. The run 
consists of a snow straight of two hundred 
yards or so followed by an iced bank and 
another snow curve. A variety of races are 
run: „heads and posts" are set up at 
intervals along the course, the rider trying 
to knock the heads off with his peg as he 
passes; bottles are strewn here and there 
to be picked up at full speed; a small 
incline is built up in the middle of the 
course to be negotiated ; and, perhaps most 
trying of all from a man’s point of view, the 
rider is stopped half-way down and has to 
thread a needle before he can resume his 
course. With cold hands and several 
degrees of frost this is very difficult, and the 
record runs into several minutes expended 
over the job; one unfortunate, moreover, 
forgot to draw his machine up across the 
course, and turned from the needle with a 
sigh of relief only to see his machine steering 
a very good course on its own round the 
distant corner. 
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Problem No. 607. 
By C. H. Prair. 
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a b 0 d e f g h 
| WHITE. | 8+7=15 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Among the beautiful three-movers are the 
following three by G. J. Slater, which contain 
tine diagonal moves: White, K—K B 7; 
Q—K B 5; B- 6; Kt—K Kt 3. Black, 
K—Q 5; Kt—K R 7; Ps—Q B 5 and K B 6. 
Tbe Q plays to Rt sq., and the three moves 
of the K to K 6, Q 4 and B 6 ure followed by 
Q to B 2, Kt 6, and B to Kt 4, ch., but Kt to 
Kt 5 is answered by Kt to B 5, ch. The next 
is not quite so pretty, but equally difficult: 
White, K—Q Kt 8; Q-Q Rt 6; B- KR 6; 
kt—Q 6. Black, K—K 4; B—K R sq. ; 
Ps—Q 4 and K 3. The Q moves to B 7, and 
if K to Q 5, Q to D sq., but if B to B 3, Q to 
B3,ch. Still more puzzling is White, K 
QB2; Q—K R7; B--K R 2; Kt—K D 4; 
. K Kt 5. Black, K—K 4; B—Q R8; Ps— 
e Kt 4; QB 3, and Q4. A clever move is 
K to kt 3; K to Q 5 has Q to K 7, but four 
moves (K- 3, B—Q 5, P -Q 5, and P-— 
B 4) are answered by discover checks with 
the Kt to Kt 6, K 2, Q 5, and Q 3, and the 
remaining three moves have also Kt to 
Q 3. ch. 

The Q is played from an apparently strong 
position to & square which gives greater 
liberty to the K in D. Faweett's three- 
mover: White. K—Q 7; Q—K R 4; B— 
K 4; Kt—Q B 4; Ps—Q R 3, Q B 6 and 
K Kt 2. Black, K—Q 5. Q to Q 8, and 
then to Kt 6, or K to K 6 produce pretty 
mates. 

J. Patzelt sacrifices both Bs, and then 
mates with a P in White, K—K B6; Q— 
Q B 8; Bs—Q R sq. and K R sq.; Ps— 
Q R5 and Q B 4. Black, K—Q 3; Kt— 
K B 6; P—QB2. 

The two great joint composers, J. K. and 
C. K., have a three-mover which has two 
puzzling moves with the Kt: White, K— 
Q2; Q- K Rt 3; R—Q Kt 3; Kt—K R 3; 
Ps- Q Kt 5 and K 4. Black, K—Q 5; Kts— 
QR5andQBsq.; P-QR 6. 1, Kt to B 2, 
KtoB5. 2, Kt—Q 3. 

Still more beauty is displayed in the next 
three-mover by S. Loyd: White, K- K Ro sq.; 
Q—Q B4; Kt—K B8; P—K B 7. Black. 
K-K R sq.; B—Q R 8; Ps—K Kt 2 and 5. 
and K R2. The plays to K B sq., attack- 
ing the B, so that the P must not move to 
Kt 3. The B has five squares to move to, 
and is then attacked by the Q at Q Kt sg., 
Q3, or K B 5, and, as tho Q threatens mate 
at R 7, the P must move to Kt 3, and then 
the Q takes the B. Should Black play 1, P 
to Kt 6, then 2, Kt checks, and 2, Q to R 3, 
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mate. The K is cleverly placed at R sq. to 
prevent duals in five cases. 


Solution of No. 606.—1, B—R 6, Kt-B 4 


(or a, b). 2, Q—Kt 2, ch., Kt. Q. 3, Kt 
K 2, mate. (a) Kt-DB 6. 2, Q—Kt 6, ch.. 
Kt^Q. 3. Kt— Kt 3, mate. (b) Kt— Kt 7. 


2, Kt—-Kt 3, ch., K—Q 6. 3, Q—Q 2, mate. 
This is an ideal solution. If the B were 
placed at B 8, then a Black B would be 
required at K R 8. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. H. P.—You have carefully prevented the duals in 
the above problein. 


F. P.—Several prize problems are vo“ good enough to 
be copied bere. 


* FOOTBALL." 


BY ANDREW Cox NAH a * N. C. . Prizeacinker. 


LL comfortless, cracked, and ungainly, 
Two football bouts, dust-covereg, lie; 
Two mouths gaping widely, insanely ; 
Two tongues lolling out parehed and dry, 
The mud on the barred soles encrusted 
Ts gathered from many a field, 
Where wavering, winning, or worsted, 
They ever did yeoman aid yield, 


Last April came smiling King Cricket. 
With * blazers” and “dueks’’ in his train: 
The men of the willow and wicket 
Came forth in their glory to reign. 
And Footer, his suz'rainty ended, 
Dejected and troubled his mien, 
Mud-spattered, uncarel-for, unfriended. 
Limped slowly aud sad from the scene, 


But now, with the winter winds blowing, 
King Footer comes back to us all, 
The sun in his sympathy glowing, 
A glorious, ruddy, big bull. 
Murrah! for the footballer's weather, 
The sunshine, the wind, and the rain ; 
Come, get all your “ togs” brought together, 
And try your boots’ mettle again. 


We call you from workaday worry, 
From workshop, or office, or school ; 
"Mid city life's bustle and hurry, 
Leave ledger and pencil and tool: 
Leave ev'rything sordid and meagre, 
Put all darker broodings away ; 
And, light-hearted, joyous, and eager, 
Come, join in the game that we play. 


The referec’s whistle has sounded, 

The plavers “line up," and we start ; 
Excitement is growing unbounded, 

And fear and hope trouble each heart. 
All over the wide field careering, 

We give our opponents no rest ; 
And, ever to victory steering, 

The weary ball onward is pressed. 


What dolging and passing and kicking! 
such mauling and tackling and spurt! 
To duty cach doggedly sticking, 
Though covered with sweat and with dirt. 
And then in the midst. of the roaring, 
At lust our exertions are erownel ; 
A sudden dash opens the scoring, 
Supporters dance madly around! 


LJ . LÀ a *. * ^ e 


The names of the heroes of Britain 
Are writ in her long Roll of Fame, 

And high ‘mongst the noblest there written 
Is many n footballers nume. 

The confidence, strength, and endurance 
They gainel on the old football-fleld 

Have brought them, at all tiincs, assurance 
That Brituiu's sons never can yield, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[(TwWENTV-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competitions : 
„A Fish Market." 
Pri:e—10s. Gd. 
E. HARoLD-BnowNE Davies, 5 Elm Rowl, Winchester. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[.Yames stand in order of merit.) 


Earl J. Bunney, 26 Lentiltield Roud, Ovenden, 
Waliax; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon; Archibald J. Allan Wilron, 126 Sydenham 
Road, North Croydon, Surrey; W. Ernest Taylor, Mt. 
Ambrose, Redruth, Cornwall: Andrew Cornal, 6 Edel- 
weiss Terrace, Glasgow ; William T. Temple, 10 Queen 
Adelaide Road, Penge. 8E. ; Helen Lambirth, 6 Coombe 
Road. Gravesend, Kent; John MeCharles, 149 Maria 
Street, Ottawa, Canada; Julia Lambirth, 6 Coombe 
Road, Gravesend, Kent; F. W. klliott, 2 Winchester 
Me, Armley, Lees; John Andrew MeCroric, Craig- 
view, Monkton, Ayrshire, Scotland; Arthur Louis 
Jones, Railway Telegraph Office, Bloemfontein, O. R..: 
Dorothy E. Burden, Lockley, Woodland. Road, Colwyn 
Bay; Beresford Sharp, 38 Kingsland Row, Birken- 
head, Cheshire: J. Alexander Lee, 6 Hanover terrace, 
Alexandra Road, Weymouth, Dorset ; David Me Millan 
Muir, 10 Minard Road. Crossmyloof, Glasgow ; Ernest 
James Doble, Blinman, South Australia; Josepli W. 
Connell, 26 Finkle Street. Selby; John Perey Cox, 
46 Elu Street, Cardiff: D. Hebenton, Grabamsland 
Estate, Dadulla, Ceylon; John Robert. Johnson, 3l 
Osborne Avenne, South Shields; Atkinson Ward, 7 
Oxen on Street, Leicester; Horace Wood, 83 Nedham 
Street, Leicester ; George Harding, 26 Henry Street, 
Tring, Herts; George F. Good, 35 Surrey Street, 
Portsmouth: Frank Oswald Bates, 51 New Rowley 
Street, Walsall, suds: William Harwood, 29 Kuy 
Street, Stalybridge; George Lechonitis, Alexandria, 
Egypt: W II. King, 32 Shelgate Road, Clapham 
Junction, London, S. W. 


„% Now, Boys!” 
Pri:e--10s. üd. 
ANDEUW CONNAL, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow. 


CEWRTIVICATES, 

William T. Temple. 10 Queen Adelaide Road, Penjre, 
..: May K. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesiey Road, Croy- 
don, B. f..; Arctiibald. J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham 
koad, North Croydon; C. Henrietta Cather, 42 Bel- 
vrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin: Kathleen M. 
Furness, 20 Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane, F.;: T. W. 
Elliott, 2 Winchester Mt. Armley, Leals ; George V. 
Good, 35 Surrey Street, Portsmonth ; S. Amritara), 
Rugby Hall, St. John's Hill, Bangalore, India; Norman 
D. shaw, Vassilly Ostroff. 4th Line, N. 11. lodg. 6, St. 
Petersburg, Russia; M. L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof 
Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony: William F. Spalding, 
Vestry Depót, Cottenbam Road, Hornsey Rise, London ; 
Arthur Lonis Jones, I. M. R. Telegraphs, Box 137, 
Bloemfontein, O. R. C.: W. IJ. Stribley. Post Office, 
Padstow, Cornwall: Harry F. Birkett, 2) Ulverston 
Road, Dalton-in-Furness, Lanes; Annie Josephine 
Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin: 
Julian. Hume Long, Burleigh, Cheshunt, Hertford- 
shire; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby; 
Johr Perey Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff: George 
Harling, 26 Henry Strect, Tring, Hertfordshire ; 
Frei. Bishop, Poplar Road, Histon, Cambridge; E. 
Harold-Browne Davies, Elmwood, 5 Elm Road, Win- 
enester; Thomas Dickens, 214 St. Saviour's Roud, 
saltley, Birmingham ; Victor Alexander, Underwood 
House, Hornsey Lane, Higngute, N.; D. Hebenton, 
Grahamsland, Badulla, Ceylon. 


Verse Competition: 
“ Football." 


Ib this subject we offered PrizE-MoNEY to the amount 
of One Guinea for the best set of verses, or football 
song, in honour of the popular winter game. Ap- 
pended is our A ward, and on this page we also print tlie 
verses of the First Prize winner. 
Prí:e—]104:s. 
ANDREW CONNAL, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow. 
Prim-—is. 
Frepenick Pork, St. Agnes, Cornwall. 


-- — 


CERTIFICATES, 

George Hopkins, Lucton House, Thetford, Norfolk: 
Krank Markin, The Ohildren's Home, Edgeworth, near 
Bolton, Lunes; John A. Rose. 62 High Street, Reizate ; 
Robert Charles Tharp, 86 Ladbroke Grove, Notting 
Hill, London, W.; Reginald J. Ney, The Manse, Earl 
Shilton, Hinckley ; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, 
Leicester ; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby ; 
letty Alice Laidlaw, Malmesbury Winton, Bourne- 
mouth; Gordon Kent. cio Mr Ray, Weston House, St. 
Austell; Dorothy A. Prilham, Brampton, Torquay. 
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“ Who mixed that 
gum with my 
soap?" 


(See page 271) 


Sketches by some 
6B. O. P. Competitors. 


ie .  Didtized blen T. Gros W. BERNER 
| | oop Duck. 5. JAMES AILLET; 0. CHARLES TOMLINSON. 
l FRED GAT 2. J. R. e, 9 8 4. F. u. DES N nn | 
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mudo — 
Hard Pressed. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” bu M. CRABTREF. ) 
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À THE 


HERE José hung on the long lath of a 
Frenchman, arms and legs lapped about 

im. Still the spy clung to the reins of the 
tartled and prancing horse, and made furious 
fforts to pluck a hand free to seize a pistol 
‘om the nearest holster. This it was my 

- usiness to prevent, and I made a bound to 
-^ 1e other side of the animal, leaned over and 
ew the pistol and flung it far out into the 
^if below. Then I whipped out the second 
© stol, tucked it under my arm, and opened 
|y clasp-knife. The edge was like a razor, 
id I ran round the horse’s head and 


« 


STORY OF 


Bv JOHN FINNEMORE, 


CHAPTER XXI.—A FRIENDLY BOULDER. 


slashed at the reins, clutched in the strug- 
gling Frenchman's grip. This was ineffectual. 
The knife could get no hold on the swaying 
leather. I caught them in my hand and cut 
them swiftly through, then gave the horse a 
hearty punch in the ribs with my doubled 
fist. The fretted and restless animal needed 
no further hint. It gave a huge rearing leap, 
and thundered down the narrow ledge, in hot 
pursuit of its flying companion. I was now 
free to clap the great horse-pistol to the head 
of the Frenchman, who yielded himself 
prisoner without more ado. 


A SCOUT. 


Avthor of “ The Red Men of the Dusk," * The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


José dropped to the ground like a man 
falling from a tree, and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead and sang out * Victory!” and 
looked about him. 

The second spy lay groaning on the 
ground ; the guide had gained his feet once 
more, and was hobbling off with his best foot 
first, and the horses were already out of 
sight. 

„Well,“ said José, * we cannot leave this 
fellow. Shall we shoot him and topple him 
over?“ 

This was spoken in | dialect, and the 
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Frenchman could not make it out —that was 
clear from his face. 

" No, no," said I, “the man has sur- 
rendered. To shoot a prisoner is murder.” 

“ Then we must get rid of him somehow.“ 
said José, “for to leave him here, to toss 
great stones on us, would be no plan in the 
world.“ i 

“ Here,” said I to the spy, who was watching 
us with a look of half-fright, balf-hatred, and 
all uneasiness, since he could not clearly make 
out our conversation. Here,” said I in cor- 
rect Spanish. Start now, and run. If you 
check your pace while you remain in sight 
Ill help you with a bullet. Off with you!" 

José and I stood back against the wall to 
give him plenty of room, and away he went at 
once, running ata prodigious pace, his long 
legs coiling and uncoiling under him in & 
vast, ungainly stride. We watched him out 
of sight, saw him come into view again 
where the path took & bend round the lower 
roots of the precipice, saw him disappear 
again, running like a racehorse on and on. 

I sent the second pistol whizzing out over 
the tree-tops, sat down, and dropped my legs 
over the edge of the descent. José was 
already below me, hanging in the fork of a 
tiny oak which had rooted itself in a crack 
and stood out, a strong little tree, quite equal 
to carrying us one after the other. Next he 
dropped on to a narrow ledge, and from that 
slid into & thick bush, and I took his place 
in the onk-tree. For some distance the 
climbing was very awkward, and had there 
been anyone above to roll down a few of the 
stones which littered the path, it would have 
been impossible. But down went José 
steadily, his plump figure bounding from 
poiut to point, from tree to crag, and crag to 
tree again like an indiarubber ball, and I 
followed close upon his heels, or rather his 
head, for the usual state of things was 
reversed. 

As we worked our way down the roar of 
the river came up louder and louder. At last 
José stopped and looked up. I was just 
above him, and he moved to one side to give 
me room to swing myself down to the sloping 
earthy ledge on which he stood. Here I 
found myself staring down into a gently 
circling eddy twelve feet below and the rest 
of the descent shrubless and smooth as 
glass. 

„We'll have to jump for it, José," said I. 
„Lucky we've got a quiet backwater to drop 
into. Can you swim?" 

* No," he replied, “I can't. There's a 
place not far on one side or the other where 
we could have found a bank sloping easily to 
the water, and the river is fordable, but I 
have missed it." 

I lifted a large white stone and tossed it 
into the pool beneath me. It sank with a 
hollow plunge, and for a moment I saw it 
ygicam white as it vanished in the brown 
depths. As I tent down a mysterious hum- 
mine rang in my ears and something struck 
the rock with a sharp thud. 

“What was that?" I cried. 

* A bullet," answered José in an excited 
voice, picking up the flattened mass of lead 
and showing it. 

„ heard no gun," said I, as we searched 
with our eyes the woods on the opposite bank 
for an enemy. 

* Roar of the river." returned José briefly, 
and now another bullet sang through the air, 
and the smoke showed us our foes. Three 
French soldiers were on a grassy knoll half- 
hidden by some brushwood. On our ledge 
we lay fully open to them, and whether they 
had seen something of the affair above or 
were shooting at us for mere wantonness— 
and that happened not infrequently—we 
could not tell. A white puff of smoke leapt 
from tbe tbird musket, and a tiny branch 
just above my head was cut through and 
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fluttered down into the river. The men 
were busy reloading. 

„We can’t stop here, José," said I; those 
fellows won't miss for ever, and we should 
offer them a mark of a thousand scrambling 
about the precipice to find a better place to 
get down. It's the river or a bullet. I'll 
try the depth." ' 

I slipped my lega over the edge of the 
descent and thrust myself clear with my 
hands. I dropped into the river with a 
tremendous splash and drove my feet down. 

" Jump, José ! " I cried, and straightened 
mvself up, standing in about four feet of 
water with & hard bottom under me. He 
saw by my upraised hands and steady body 
how matters were with me, and a fresh bullet 
humming close to his shoulder spurred him 
to an effort. He made a desperate spring 
and dropped {nto the brown encircling 
stream with twice tbe splash I had made, for 
he turned a little in the air, and struck the 
water with his plump person broadside on. 
A great shower of splashes burst into my 
face, and I reached through them and took a 
firm grip of José's collar as he rose to the 
surface from his dip. After a little kicking 
and floundering he got his footing and stood 
up, the water neatly to his shoulders. 

The muskets had been silent after Josc's 
leap. It looked so much like a tumble that 
perhaps the marksman thought the bullet 
had gone home and José had fallen into the 
river. But when our heads bobbed up, the 
muskets got to work once more and a ball 
plushed into the water. Barely two yards 
away u great rock stood up in the stream; 
it formed the boundary between the quiet 
backwater and the rushing, roaring body of 
the river. Past our shoulders twigs, straws, 
and rushes floated slowly along a smooth easy 
current. Beyond the rock the torrent raged 
white and foaming. I waded slowly forward, 
feeling the bottom carefully with my foot for 
a treacherous hole or any change in the shape 
of the bed. To my joy, I found it continued 
smooth, and rising a little as we neared the 
rock, so that when we paused under its 
ample shelter the water came only to our 
waists. I peeped out round one corner and 
saw the three Frenchmen running down the 
hill where they had stood towards the river 
bank. 

The opposite shore was thickly fringed 
with low trees, behind which the land rose 
steeply. The soldiers had been perched on 
the crest of the rise, firing at long range 
over the trees which bordered the river; now 
they were running to the bank to get a 
nearer view of us, and as I looked 1 saw 
them disappear into the wood. 

Thirty yards down the stream a huge frag- 
ment of rock had fallen from the precipice, 
and a yard of dry land lay between the vast 
boulder and the parent cliff. I called on 
José to follow me, and we waded desperately 
to reach it before the enemy came out on 
the river bank to take an easy shot within 
twenty yards of our struggling figures. 

We uppeared an interminable time iu 
reaching our refuge. The water seemed to 
cling about my legs us if I were wading 
through pitch, and every time I raised my 
foot and thrust it through the stream it 
encountered a resistance which hung like 
lead upon my efforts. Further, I was en- 
cumbered somewhat with giving a hand to 
Jos¢, who was nowhere when it came to 
water work. Fortunately. as we progressed 
the water shallowed, and at last we stepped 
right out of it and ran through the clean 
thin air for the crack where daylight showed 
behind the rock. As we gained dry land I 
saw the bushes near the edge of the opposite 
bank violently shaken as if people were 
struggling through. But we could run as fast 
as our enemies now, and as I darted behind 
the rock I glanced over my shoulder, aud 
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saw a uniform spring into sight. I set up a 
cheer, for they could fire as much as they 
pleased, and José echoed me shrilly. 

We were now in a gap of a yard or so 
wide and five or six yards long, carpeted 
with sand and shingle, sweet and fresh, 
for by the look of things the river had been 
over it not many hours before. Indeed, the 
surface of the water was barely six inches 
below our strip of refuge, and falling after a 
tlood. 

„Where's the water come from, José? ^ 
suid I. * We haven't had a drop of rain 
lately.“ 

“Thunderstorm somewhere up the moun- 
tain, I expect," said he. “If we'd wanted 
this place half a dozen hours ago we couldn't 
have had it.“ 

Just what I was thinking a minute back,“ 
I remarked, squeezing as much of the wet as 
I could out of my clothes. José took a good 
look over the situation, and then began to 
strip off his upper clothes and lay them on 
the warm sunny rock to dry. This showed 
his opinion that our flank could not te 
turned ina hnrry, and I followed his example 
in the matter of drying garments, for I 
agreed with him. The boulder was seven 
or eight feet high and several yards long. 
The river made a sudden bend at this place, 
and the rock stood at the point of the outer 
angle, so that our position could not be raked. 

^ Where's that ford, José?" I asked. 

„There is no ford at present," he replied. 
„There's a great deal more water in the 
river than I thought. There'll be no ford 
till to-morrow morning.“ 

“Hey?” said IJ. We can't stop here 
till then. Look at the loss of time." 

“ You'd have lost a lot more time if those 
spies could have got us down to that village 
where their friends were posted,” returned 
José. 

„Ah, that’s true,“ said IJ. Let's see what 
those fellows are doing. Are they watching 
us?” 

I slipped my hat round the edge of the 
rock to draw their fire, and had the satisfac- 
tion to hear all three muskets, and to see two 
bullets cut clean through my hat. I then 
put forth my head boldly and looked them 
over. They shook their fists at me and 
loaded rapidly. I spared them but a single 
glance, for my eye was caught by figures 
moving on the hill above where we had first 
seen these men. The people above were 
more French soldiers, and one I recognised 
even at the distance as the long spy towering 
above his companions. I saw arms out- 
stretched and fingers pointed as they caught 
sight of their friends on the river bank below, 
and then they ran down the hill as the others 
had done. I drew my head back and 
reported to José. He shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly. 

“Three or three hundred," 
“What does it matter? They cannot get 
at us." And he turned his clothes, already 
steaming in the broiling sun. 

I searched about for some place where I 
could observe the enemy without coming 
under fire, for we were not more than twenty 
yards apart, half pistol-shot. Luckily, 
nothing without wings could pass that 
twenty yards; neither man nor boat could 
live for an instant in that raging torrent. 

l scouted along the boulder til J was 
nearly at its lower end. Here I found a 
place where the rock had weathered badly 
and split down for a foot or more. The 
crack was lled with moss, and I worked 
gently at this with my knife until I had a 
tiny tunnel through which I could peep. 
The bushes were violently shaking once 
more, and the newcomers bursting through 
them. 

Foremost came our long acquaintance. I 
could (hear, aw words, tor the roar of the 


said he. 


vorrent drowned everything; but it was casy 
to understand that he was asking eagerly of 
those first on the scene for news. In a 
moment he turned and shook his fist savagely 
at our friendly boulder, then clapped a 
musket to his shoulder and fired it across 
with a furious air as of one who should say, 
“Take that and be hanged to you." Next 
he shouted up and down the edge of the 
stream like a terrier round a rat-hole, burning 
to get across and demolish us. 

l turned my glance upon his companions 
and saw that they were a dozen more French 
grenadiers with a boy officer in command. 
The latter looked hardly any older than 
myself. He wasa graceful, handsome lad, 
and was looking across towards our refuge 
with more amusement than anything in his 
face while he listened to the story of the 
earlier proccedings. Twice and thrice the 
spy's musket cracked as he loaded and fired 
it off against our stronghold. But it was 
mere blazing anger and vexation. He could 
do us no harm, and his comrades smiled at 
his rage. 

* That long fellow’s turned up again in a 
pretty fury," said I, as I heard José moving 
at my elbow. “ He's shooting at the rock in 
his temper. But it would need metal of a 
trifle heavier calibre to do much execution 
on our rampart. Have & look at them, 
José.“ 

He took his place at the peep-hole and 
eyed our enemies carefully. 

* He ran as fast as we started him all the 
way,’ remarked José. He has lost no 
time indeed to be back here so soon with an 
officer and a squad of soldiers to search the 
ravine to try and capture us." "Then José 
returned to his clothes. 

The spy now hit on & method of assault 
which we found infinitely more discomforting 
than musket-bullets. He cast the weapon 
&side, caught up & heavy stone and flung it 
across. It dropped with a vicious rattle 
inside our shelter. With a shout of laughter 
his comrades followed his example. Like so 
many delighted schoolboys, they laid down 
their muskets to engage in the fun of a 
pelting match. Ample materials lay all 
around them. Their feet crunched as they 
moved in a bed of rounded stones which 
tucked snugly into the fist, craving to be 
thrown. In another moment a bail of huge 
pebbles rattled about our ears, while the 
French grinned all over their faces. For my 
part, I thought of the fable of the boys and 
the frogs, and hastened to follow José's 
example. He had dropped to the ground 
and wedged himself at full length into the 
angle formed by the base of the boulder and 
the sandy bed on which it lay. I did the 
sime, but improved my position by propping 
a great piece of shale slantwise against the 
rock and thrusting my head, ostrich-like, 
into its shelter. José looked up and saw it, 
and followed my example. 

Then we lay perfectly stil! and screwed up 
our courage to bear unflinchingly the heavy 
raps we received. It was inipossible—and 
& very good job for us—to drop stones 
directly upon us, but they struck the face of 
the precipice behind and rebounded and 
ricochetted, and came back to us at all angles 
and with varying degrees of force. For some 
minutes the furious shower hurtled over us, 
and I had to my share five or six knocks 
quite as severe as I wished, besides innume- 
rable smaller blows. Time and again, too, 
heavy stones crashed against the shield 
which slanted over my head, and 1 thanked 
my lucky star it was not my pate they were 
rattling on. 

At last the soldiers grew tired of their fun, 
cspecially as we were not driven from our 
hiding-place, for then they expected we had 
some sure refuge aud their stones were flying 
in vain. Just as the fusilade ceased a stone 
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came curling under my scrap of shelter and 
brought up within an inch of my nose. I 
drew my hand up and took hold of it. It 
was a perfect missile, about twice as large as 
an egg, and blue, and smooth as glass. I 
worked my fingers round it mechanically and 
wondered whether I dare get up or whether 
they were taking breath for a fresh assault. 
I waited and waited, but no more stones flew, 
and at last I crept to my feet and took a 
peep. The men were standing still, talking 
and laughing, as if the affair were pure fun 
to all concerned; but our enemy the spy was 
not so easily appeased. He was directly 
opposite to me, standing at the edge of the 
water, scratching his chin, his mouth drawn 
wide open, showing his teeth and staring 
hard towards our refuge, as eager to get hold 
of us as ever. 

The temptation to return at least a single 
shot came strongly upon me. The stone in 
my fingers burned them. It was made to be 
thrown, and I itched all over to have just 
one shy at the spy. I have always been 
left-handed in throwing and bowling, and 
there is a superstition thut left-handed 
people are accurate in their aim. At any 
rate, with stone or cricket-ball I have 
generally been lucky enough to hit my mark, 
and the desire to let fly became too strong to 
be resisted. I looked at the French again. 
Not a man had a musket or even a stone in 
his fingers; most of them stood, with hands 
on hips or hands behind, talking and 
laughing. There was a little ledge just wide 
enough to get foothold about half-way up 
the boulder, and standing on that my arm 
would be above its crest. 

I climbed to it und straightened myself 
up. The spy had turned, and was about to 
walk away. I poised the stone for a second, 
then flung it as straight as a bullet. Crack! 
it took him fair and square on the side of 
the head and down he went like a falling 
Jog. The French jumped for muskets or 
stones, but I gave them a cheer and was out 
of sight before they had recovered from 
their start of surprise. I clapped my eye to 
the split in the rock again and saw three or 
four handling muskets and the rest providing 
themselves with pebbles. In a couple of 
seconds down poured the missiles once more, 
and this time I suffered much worse than in 
the first attack. I had several heavy bangs 
on the ribs and one rap on the ankle which 
made it sing again, but for this I cared 
little. I had been well repaid by the 
sight of the long spy sprawling on the river 
bank. However, men get tired of flinging 
stones, and the second shower thi-: ned and 
slowed. 

"José," said I, “do you think there's 
any chance of them coining down on us 
from above? 

" Not they," he replied. * Too much 
afraid of breaking their necks.” I told him 
of the spy and he laughed heartily. He 
had escaped much better than I, for he had 
had better shelter. I got up again and 
peeped through the hole. The French were 
in line, musket on shoulder. In front of 
the line, the spy, holding a handkerchief to 
his head, was talking eagerly and pointing 
over the river in our direction. The young 
officer was shaking his head and consulting 
& watch held in his hand. 

“T believe they're going. José," I cried. 
„The officer has his watch out as if time was 
up, and the men are ready to march. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! ” 

The French moved off and disappeared 
among the bushes. I counted them carefully 
as they went, and counted them again as 
they came in sight on the knoll above. 
The numbers tallied exactly, and I knew no 
one was left in the opposite thicket to fire 
upon us should we leave our shelter. 

“What shall we do next, José ? " I cried, 
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“Wait two hours at least," replied the 
soldier, who was stretched luxuriously on 
the warm sand. 

“Why?” 

“To be quite sure that the coast is clear. 
We will watch in turn, and not an inch of 
the ground on the other side of the river 
must be left unobserved.” 

Upon this hint I peered out again, and we 
took half-hour turns, as near as we could 
enlculate, until a stick which José had set up 
threw its shadow along a groove he had 
scratched in the sand with his finger. 

„Two hours gone," said José, who had 
more than the usual country skill in 
reckoning time by the sun, and we prepared 
to depart. We set off up stream in a 
contrary direction to that which the French 
had taken, and for half an hour or more 
pushed up the side, wading here and there, 
scrambling from rock to rock, or tree to tree, 
and ever on the look-out for a crossing- 
place. At last we reached a spot where the 
riyer bed ran level for a matter of one 
hundred vards. 

„Here I will try to find a ford," said I; 
and at that moment José caught sight of a 
cottage standing among the trees on the 
other shore. We hastened up the side, for 
the bank was smooth, until we stood 
opposite the house; and now we saw a path 
run down to the river from the steep hill be- 
hind us (for the precipice was passed), and 
emerge from the swift dark waters on the 
other side. 

^ Here we are," said J. Wait, José, and 
I will venture." I stepped into the water 
and waded steadily forward until the river 
was up to my middle. Then, at a flash, my 
footing went. Some rock or projection had 
kept the full force of the current from me 
hitherto, and of a sudden I stepped into the 
rush. It struck me with tremendous and 
irresistible power, and its smooth swift fury 
whirled me away headlong. Fortunately 
there were no stones to dash me upon, and 
I struck out with all my might, aiming 
desperately to reach the other side. Partly 
by swimming, but much morc bv the set of 
the stream, I found myself in shallow water 
not ten yards from the run where the furious 
rapids began agnin, and where, had I once 
been swept over the brink, I must have been 
benten senseless against the stones, and 
drowned without possibility of escape. I 
dragged myself to the bank and lay there 
full forty yards below the point at which I 
had entered the river. 

As my breath began to return after that 
desperate, choking struggle, 1 sat up and 
looked about me. Two women were hurrying 
towards me from the cottage, and José had 
followed me down at n run, and was standing 
on the opposite bank, his face full of concern 
and uneasiness. I waved my hand to him 
and he waved back. The women ran up to 
me as I got tomy feet. One was old and one 
wus young. 

“ Dios santissimo ! " cried the old woman. 
* How have you crossed the river? 

„By swimming and by luck," said I, laugh- 
ing. 

„The rashness of young people!" she 
cried. “Tis a madman's trick when the 
bridge is a short two miles away." 

“Very likely,” I replied. *“ But, you sce, 
the bridge is not for us, for then we must 
meet the French—a thing we wish to avoid.“ 

“Ay, ay," said the old woman in a 
terrificd tone, “the French are there. We 
heard that.“ 

„Now.“ I went on, “the next thing is to 
get my companion across. Have you length 
of rope?" : 


. "Yes, said the young woman, and went 


away to fetch it. 


Where do you come from?“ said the old 
woman, 
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“ From the English army.“ I replied. 

„And you, what are you? ” she demanded. 
“No Spaniard ? "' 

“No,” said I, “Iam not. Iam English." 

“ Ah!” murmured the old woman, gazing 
at me with wonder and respect, *and your 
countrymen have come to clear our country 
of these foreign pests ? "' 

“They have," I returned. ‘There are 
many thousands of English within a few 
hours’ march of you now." 

The young woman returned with a cart-rope 
some twenty vards in length, and I shouted to 
José to prepare to come over. He had kept 
my hat and cloak that I might not be 
encumbered, and he now put the hat inside 
the cloak, bundled the whole round a stone, 
and flung the parcel over. He did the same 
with his own hat and cloak, and by that time 
I had fastened the end of the rope about u 
heavy pebble. With a hearty swing I let go 
and paid out the rope. The pebble fell at 
José's feet and he grasped the end of the 
line. There was no need to explain to him 
the design, for he began at once to do his 
share towards putting it into execution by 
making the rope fast about his waist. 

Then he entered the river boldly. 

„He cannot swim," said I to the young 
woman. Will you of your kindness help 
me to pull him across? 

“ Gladly," she cried, and seized the rope. 
She was a stout, hardy lass, and the big 
knotted muscles on her bare arms stood out 
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s p this the way to one o' they paiaces 
oonder the earth, Maister Dick?” 
asked Jack, in an awestricken whisper. 

„I'll tell you what I think it is, Jack—a 
way to that temple, which ncne of us have 
been able to get into yet, and which I know 
Uncle Harry and Sir Francis want to see 
ever so bad. Now, if this is it, we'll be able 
to get 'em into it without anybody knowing ; 
and then, when they've once seen £hat, there 
won't be anything more for 'em to do, and 
then we can all go slap off home to Old 
England at once—think of that! Why, it's 
the luckiest thing that ever happened! 
Come along! 

* All right, Maister Dick ; but 7 goes furst, 
moind ! " 

** NO, you don't.“ said Dick stoutly. 

“ I tell ee I do!“ retorted Jack. Doan'ꝰt 
'ee see, Maister Dick, that thee might pass 
wheer J can't, but wheer I can go, there's 
sure to be room for thee!” 

Dick did not quite follow the reasoning, 
but he was obliged to follow the reasoner, 
who had already thrust his brawny bulk 
into the black mouth of the passage. 

There are few stranger or more trying 
experiences than to bid adieu to the daylight, 
&nd bury oneself, even for a brief space, 
beneath the earth—to grope one's way 
onward between two unseen walls of wet. 
slimy rock —to be compassed about with the 
gloom and chillness of the grave, and a 
silence broken only by the ghostly tick, tick, 
tiek of the heavy drops that fall from the 
stony roof, while the tomb.like chill of those 
sunless caverns strikes through bone and 
marrow, and clogs your labouring lungs with 
the oppression of a nightmare. 

As the two daring explorers dragged them- 
selves along & tunnel barely high enough to 
let them crawl on hands and knees, and just 
wide enough for one at a time—starting at 
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and tightened as she gripped the cord and 
held on. Now I had no fear. It is like 
enough I could have pulled him over myself, 
but it was no time to take chances, and the 
assistance was willingly given indeed, for 
when poor José was struck by the darting, 
arrowy stream and swept, kicking and plung- 
ing, away, the old woman flew to the loose 
end of the strong cord and pulled and hauled 
with the best of us. 

With such a will was the rope fetched 
home that we dragged him up high and dry 
on the bank, none the worse for his adventure 


save that he had swallowed a quart or so o 
river water. 

He drew a long breath or two, then got to 
his feet, and I unloosed the rope from him. 
The old woman was eager that we should 
enter the cottage and take some food, but we 
told her what was the truth, that the country 
was dangerous to u£, and we must make haste 
on our way out of it. We thanked our kind 
helpers again and again, then set swiftly 
forward up the hill the water streaming 
from us and squishing out of our shoes as 
we went. 


( To be continu al.) 


Stick to Him! 


A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davin KER, 


CHAPTER 


every touch of the damp, slimy stones, which 
felt hideously like the cold, clammy skin of 
a snake image after image of horror flitted 
through their minds like the phantoms of a 
troubled dream. What if the Tartars were to 
catch them attempting to slip into the sacred 
temple, to enter which, without leave, was 
(as they well knew) certain death? What 
if they were to encounter a wild beast ora 
serpent, for either of which this foul den was 
the likeliest possible haunt? What if they 
should tind their way blocked in front, and 
then be unable to return? What if the 
mouldering stones should give way beneath 
them, and let them fall helplessly into some 
black and frightful pit, to perish by the slow 
agonies of thirst and famine, unknown to 
the true comrades who were so near at hand, 
yet so utterly powerless to aid ? 

These and other even gloomier ideas 
haunted the bold adventurers all through that 
dismal passage, but never checked their 
advance one whit. All else was swallowed 
up by the one overwhelming thought that it 
lay in their power to bring about at once the 
long-delayed consummation of the great 
work, and to set free their whole purty for 
an inmediate return to England—a thouglit 
which would have nerved them to face even 
worse perils, if worse could be; and on they 
went, slowly. wearily, gropingly. but never 
pausing or flinching for a moment. 

It was characteristic of both that they 
never gave a thought to the possibility that 
this gloomy tunnel might mot lead to the 
temple after all, and the frightful doom that 
in that case awaited them both. One 
thought was in both minds—to reach the 
long-sought spot at any risk; and Jack's 
heart leaped exultingly as he suddenly felt 
under his hand what seemed to be the fir-t 
steps of a steep, narrow stair of hewn stone. 
The spot was reached at last! 


XXI.—JACK GETS A FRIGHT. 
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Dick Avondale—whose ready brain had 
not been idle during that dreary struggle 
through the gloom-——had already arrived at 
this conclusion, and at another likewise, 
which would have been quite beyond the 
scope of his less quick-witted comrade. 

it had not escaped him that the tunnel 
issued on to a flat surface in place of con- 
necting itself with some trench or water-way, 
and could not, therefore, be either a conduit 
or a drain ; and this once settled, it was plain 
that the mysterious passage could only be 
meant to serve (as in their own case) as a way 
of entering or quitting the temple unobserved. 

But Dick went farther than this. He felt 
sure that this passage was unknown to 
Shaigan himself, for the stones that had 
hidden it had evidently lain untouched for 
vears ; and had the wily priest been aware of 
its existence, he would certainly have taken 
steps to guard it from the white men, whose 
prvings and prowlings among the ruins had 
gone on under his very eyes. If, then, the 
secret were really known to none but them- 
selves, its value, as matters now stood, was 
beyond all price. 

Up the unseen stair crawled Jack, with the 
boy at his heels. One thrust of the ginnt“ 
massive head foreed back with ease the ligh: 
flagstone that it encountered at the top; and. 
turning it over with as little noise us possible 
(for there was no saying who might be within 
earshot, and it was death to be either heard 
or seen), he crept cautiously forth, Dick 
following. 

Just at first, however, neither of them 
could see anything of the place into which 
they had issued, so utterly dazzled were the: 
by the blaze of light that suddenly burst 
forth around them as they emerged from the 
rayless blackness of the vault. It was plain 
that this strange place fully merited its name 
of “The Temple of Unquenchable Light ~; 


and not till some seconds had paseed were 
their swimming eyes able to discern that 
they stood in a large, square, lofty chamber, 
paved with stone, and having apparently no 
exit (save that by which they had entered) 
but a narrow doorway in the corner to their 
left, from which a flight of stone steps seemed 


to lead downward. 


This strange apartment had no furniture 
of any kind ; but along each of the four walls 
hung a long row of nondescript objects, which 
at first sight looked like well-worn clothes, 
but which a second glance showed to be dried. 


human skins ! 


Brave as they were, both started at this 
horrible discovery ; and Beecheroft was just 
about to let slip an incautious exclamation, 
when the ever-ready Dick stifled it by clap- 


ping a hand on his mouth. 

Ha! what was this strange, 
sickly savour that clogged the air, 
partly like an overcrowded room, 
partly like an ill-kept stable, partly 
like a damp church vault, and yet 
not exactly like any of them? It 
could not spring from the under- 
ground passage that they had just 
quitted, for it was just as strong 
after the mouth of the pit had been 
closed ; nor could it proceed from 
the ghastly trophies on the walls, 
for it seemed to grow more marked 
as they receded from these toward 
the centre of the room. 

A secret horror began to creep 
over the two bold pioneers, which 
was deepened tenfold by the sudden 
discovery that both the brilliant 
light and the rank, foul odour 
seemed to issue from a round 
opening—not unlike the mouth of 
a well—in the middle of the floor! 

What could it be, then, that lay 
below ? 

Trembling, almost for the first 
time in his life, with a nameless 
dread which he could neither ex- 
plain nor resist, the sturdy English- 
man stole cautiously toward the 
opening (for he thought he felt the 
floor shake under him as he did 
so), and, bending far forward as he 
came within a stride of its brink, 
looked below. 


The shadows of evening were fast 
deepening into night, and Lord 
Wanderton—who had at first 
troubled himself but little about 
Dick Avondale's prolonged absence, 
escorted as he was by such a 
champion as the redoubtable Jack 
— was at length beginning to be 
somewhat anxious about them 
both, when there started up before 
him, in the last glow of the red 
sunset, a figure that might well 
have passed for one of the spectres 
with which these ruins were 
peopled by Mongol superstition. 

It was Jack Beechceroft; but in 
such a plight that his own father 
would hardly have known him. 
His face and hands were as black 
as ink; his clothes, badly torn and 
smeared with dirt and green slime, 
bore ample marks of his gloomy 
journey beneath the earth ; and the 
blank terror that spoke in his 
quivering lips, starting eyes, and 
trembling limbs, might well trans- 
form beyond recognition one of the 
bravest men alive. 

** Hollo, Jack!" cried the Earl, 
„is that you? Where have you 
been, and what on earth is the 
matter with you?” 

s Tha’ seed the Evil One hissclf.^ 
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said Jack, in a hoarse whisper; ‘and the 
Good Book may well say that he goes about 
seekin’ whom he may devour; for theer be 
all the bones o’ they that he’s devoured 
already, lyin’ as thick as leaves in autumn. 
Ugh! Onny man Ill face loike a man; but I 
be no match for Satan!“ 

Wanderton stood amazed. Had his foster- 
brother suddenly gone mad? It might well 
seem so; but Dick Avondale, who stood be- 
side him, looked quite &s much scared as 
Jack himself. 

* Well, Jack," said he at last, even if the 
devil were here in bodily form, we have 
nothing to fear from him, you know, so long 
as we trust in God. Sit down here, and tell 
us all about it.“ 

And Jack—who had luckily traversed the 
courtyard almost unnoticed by the savages, 
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then busy with their evening meal, and used 
to.see him return from his rambles in quite 
as disorderly a state as this—sat down and 
told his tale, which Dick Avondale fully con- 
firmed. 

The varying expressions of blank amaze- 
ment, heartfelt joy, deep disgust, and 
righteous anger, that swept over the expres- 
sive features of the Earl and his friend as 
the wild tale went on, told how greatly it 
moved them; and, as it ended, the peer rose 
slowly to his feet, with a glow of stern 
enthusiasm, worthy of his Crusader ancestors, 
lighting up his noble face. 

„Now, cried he, “I know what I have 
to do; and, God helping me, I will not 
turn my back on this place till I have done 
it!“ 

( To be continued.) 


Cousins.—Dare He Venture? 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper." by CHARLES Ricus EDSON) 
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PIONEERING IN THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. 


0* by one the unexplored regions of the 


earth ure being opened up by the 
scientist and the traveller, and almost the 
last to keep its secrets is the great dreary 
wiiderness of the Antarctic Circle. The 
honour of first discovering land there belongs 
to Captain James Cook, who, in 1772, sighted 
the ice barrier which forms its seaward 
boundary. Others followed in his wake, 
adding one frugment after another to our 
geographical information, until, in 1841, Sir 
James Clark Ross discovered the immense 
continent of South Victoria Land and forced 
his way through the ice in an unsuccessful 
attempt to find the South Pole. 

Captain Borchyrevink, however, can claim 
not only the distinction of having gone 
farther south than any other explorer, but of 
being, with his party, the first to winter in the 
Antarctic Circle. Hitherto ull our knowledge 
of this part of the earth's surface was con- 
fined to its condition during the summer 
months of January, February, and the first 
weeks of March. Captain Borchgrevink 
determined to reach the Antarctic continent 
at the beginning of the year, send his ship 
away, and pass an entire year there, testing 
thoroughly its conditions in winter as well 
us in summer. 

Antarctic exploration had always been & 
topic of absorbing interest tohim. In boy- 
hood he had read all that was obtainable on 
the subject, and later studied enthusiastically 
the story of Sir James Clark Ross's first 
sighting of Cape Adare. He has always felt 
i profound admiration for the great British 
navigator, and à longing to follow in his foot- 
steps led in 1894 to a voyage towards the 
South Pole in the whaler Antarctic. All that 
he saw during this voyage convinced 
Captain Borchgrevink that, with necessary 
means, he could add considerably to the 
world’s knowledge of the land surrounding 
the pole. 

By every possible means he endeavoured 
to interest people in the purpose he now had 
at heirt—the exploration of Victoria Land 
and the finding of the South Magnetic Pole. 
It was not until 1896, when he met Sir 
George Newnes, that he saw a likelihood of 
fulfilling his hopes. He laid his plans before 
Sir George Newnes, and that gentleman 
generously offered to equip an expedition to 
the Antarctic Circle. A year was spent in 
preparations, and in August 1898 all was 
ready. The Southern Cross, which had been 
built in Norwegian waters under Captain 
Borchgrevink’s directions, lay in the dock, her 
decks crowded with sledges, kayaks, snow- 
shoes, ice-axes, and stores of all kinds, whilst 
a hundred Samoyed dogs for sledging purposes 
filled the air with their wolf-like barking. 

On August 23 the expedition steamed 
away “towards the south, towards its work, 
towards its fate.” 

To the members of the party who had 
never before visited the Antarctic, the outward 
voyage was not an idleone. They were eager 
to learn all that their leader's former 
experience could teach, and occupied them- 
selves in making their last preparations 
for scientific work. On December 30 the 
Southern Cross struck the outlying floes 
of the Antarctic ice-pack, and the explorers 
felt their real work had begun. It was an 
anxious moment when the vessel dashed in 
among the grinding ice-biocks, fighting 
her way desperately iuto the inner pack and 
testing for the first time her strength and 
Stability. From the crow’s nest either 
Captain Borchgrevink or Captain Jensen, 
under whose command the Southern. Cross 
hed been placet, dirceted the course of the 
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ship until she got into a channel of clear 
water. 

Directing a vessel's course from the 
isolated position cf the crow’s nest i8 a 
dangerous, if a fascinating, piece of work. 
The last approach to it from the top of the 
muin-mast is by a rope-ladder, and to climb 
these frozen ropes, with mittened hands and 
encumbered by Arctic furs, is not an easy 
tusk. Yet no other position gives a sufficing 
view of Antarctic scenery or a just one of the 
dangers the vessel has to face. In his 
lonely watch up aloft the leader of on 
expedition realises well the risks and 
responsibilities he has to bear, since on his 
judgment the safety of the vessel depends, 
and on his directions her progress among 
obstacles only visible to him. From this 
crow’s nest, on January 14, Captain 
Borchgrevink discovered to the south high 
snow-covered land, standing out sharply ina 
haze of crimson and gold, which grew more 
brilliant as the midnight sun rose above 
the horizon. This glimpse of the land, which 
they discovered later to be Balleny Island, 
made the party eager to push on. The pack 
ice about the vessel, however, was becoming 
so compressed as to cause great anxiety to 
the explorers. The Southern Cross groaned 
under the pressure brought to bear upon her, 
and preparations were made by the party 
to get out on the ice if she did not prove 
equal to the test. For several days she 
remained fast imprisoned, and Captain 
Borchgrevink, fearing that the summer would 
become too advanced to take her southward 
if he waited longer, determined to get out 
on the ice and journey to Victoria Land 
with dogs and sledges. The ice-pack, how- 
ever, began to slacken as January came to 
an end, and he preferred to use the oppor- 
tunity this gave of gaining open water and 
making a fresh attempt to get through the 
ice-pack further east. 

On February 17 the rocks of Cape 
Adare were sighted, and Captain Borchgre- 
vink saw for the second time the high 
mountainous region of Victoria Land, with 
its peaks rising to 12,000 feet and its great 
ice-field crossed by innumerable glaciers cut 
by yawning crevasses, which threatened to 
become insurmountable obstacles to the 
traveller. A yellow border of beach atthe foot 
of the rocks indicated the spot Captain Borch- 
grevink had chosen as a camping-place. On 
his previous voyage it had struck him as a 
convenient and desirable place, but to those 
new to Antarctic regions it seemed the 
smallest and most desolate spot in which to 
spend a long, dark winter. 

A landing was effected, but none of the 
party stayed long ashore. It was imperative 
that no time should be lost in disembarking 
the dogs, sledges, &nd stores, for Robertson 
Bay, though free of ice at the moment, 
might fill up rapidly and make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Southern Cross to 
get away. Everyone, therefore, worked with 
& will to get stores, instruments, and sledges 
ashore, and then proceeded to the erection 
of the strong, commodious huts, known 
afterwards as Camp Ridley, which were to 
be their home when the vessel stenmed 
away. 

The work was interrupted, a week after the 
landing, by the first great Antarctic hurricane 
they had experienced. The wind blew with 
fury, carrying with it showers of pebbles, 
whilst the cold was so intense that the 
rigging of the ship was immovably 
frozen. She was therefore entirely depen- 
dent for safety, in the driving gale, upon 
the eíforts of the engineers, who worked 


with feverish energy, redoubling their exer- 
tions when they heard that an anchor 
had been lost and the Southern Cross was 
being tossed among rocks and icebergs. A 
whole night of terrible anxiety was spent 
by all on board. The vessel creaked and 
groaned, whilst the roar of the wind and the 
cracking of the ice were almost deafening. 
Every member of the expedition felt pro- 
foundly thankful when the wind abated and 
they found no great damage had been done 
to ship or crew. 

This gale was the precursor of many 
which seriously endangered the lives of the 
party and were a great hindrance to their 
work. 

In Captain Borchgrevink's opinion, these 
gales form the chief check to all Antarctic 
travelling. In making sledge journeys they 
must always be taken into account. In 
rationing the sledging-party double the 
amount of food required for the distance 
must be taken to allow for at least twenty 
per cent. of days when hurricanes compel 
the explorers to remain in camp. Another 
danger resulting from them is the sudden 
changes they cause in the condition of the 
ice. If one occurs even after the ice is two 
or three feet thick, the ice, which was 
absolutely safe for travelling, in an hour will 
disappear, ground up by furious rolling 
waves. One peculiarity of Antarctic hurri- 
canes is their sudden cessation for two or 
three minutes, when absolute silence will 
prevail. Then, as suddenly as it ceased, the 
fury of the storm will again burst over the 
desolate land. 

While running before one of these strong 
winds, in order to save consumption of coal, 
Captain Borchgrevink discovered and 
mapped three beautiful glaciers, one of 
which he called “Sir George Newnes 
Glacier," another Sir John Murray,“ after 
the famous scientist who visited the Ant- 
arctic in 1874, and one Warning Glacier,” 
because he had observed that, before every 
south-easterly gale, & cloud of snow swept 
across it, thus giving timely warning to 
those on the ship. 

It was on one of these glaciers that the 
Finn, Savio, who formed one of the explor- 
mg party, nearly lost bis life. He had 
walked, without a guiding rope, out of sight 
of his companions, when, suddenly, he felt 
the snow give way under him and fell head- 
long into a crevasse. It was of enormous 
depth, but he stuck fast, head downwards, 
some sixty feet below. It was a terrible 
position, and for hours he remained in de- 
spair, scarcely daring even to hope that his 
friends would find him, or be able to help 
him much should they do so. His own cool- 
ness and presence of mind saved him. He 
managed, at last, to get his head uppermost, 
and then, with a pocket-knife, cut footholds 
on one side of the crevasse and, with his back 
against the other, worked his way to the 
surface in safety. 

It was a gala-day for the expedition when, 
on March 2, the Union Jack, which had been 
presented by the Prince of Wales, was 
hoisted on the Antarctic continent. All 
rejoiced that the first part of their work had 
been achieved, though some tinge of gravity 
could not but temper this joy when, at the 
close of the day, the Southern Cross steamed 
away, leaving the members of the expedition 
to their fate. When the vessel passed out 
of sight, they went back in silence to the 
huts, wondering what lay before them during 
the months which would elapse before she 
returned—wondering if all would be alive to 
see that day, or, whether thev would en- 
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counter forces and circumstances under 
which it was not possible to maintain life. 
No other animal life was to be seen here: 
the reindeer and the bear of Arcticregions find 
no home in the South. Were they to find thut 
for man also it was an impossible winter home? 

The members of the expedition left by 
the Southern Cross were ten in number — 
Captain Borchgrevink, their leader, Lieu- 
tenant Colbeck, the magnetic observer of the 
expedition, and his assistant Mr. Louis 
Bernacchi, who was also astronomer and 
photographer, Dr. Klévstad, the doctor, Mr. 
Nikolai Hanson, zoological taxidermist, and 
the only one called to give his life a sacritice 
to Antarctic science, Mr. Hugh Evans, 
assistant zoologist, Mr. Anton Fougner, Mr. 
Colbein Ellefsen, and the two faithful Finn 
servants, Per Savio and Ole Must. 

With April the winter approached rapidly. 
Snow became frequent, causing snow-blind- 
ness in some of the party and compelling all 
to protect themselves well against the biting 
cold. Captain Borchgrevink now determined 
to make his first journey on the ice, little 
dreaming how near to bringing his explora- 
iion to an early close he was to go. He set 
out with Mr. Fougner, Mr. Bernacchi, and 
the Finn, Savio, with provisions for twenty 
days, twenty dogs, and a collapsible boat. 
The narrow beach along which they had 
to travel was scarcely thirty yards at its 
widest, and on one side they had the open 
sea, whilst the perpendicular rocks of 
Victoria Land rose on the other. When the 
enrly darkness of an Antarctic April fell 
they pitched the tent on tnis narrow, shelving 
beach, but before many hours had passed 
Captain Borchgrevink startled his com- 
panions with the news that the ice was 
unexpectedly breaking up and their position 
had become highly dangerous. The warn- 
ing came none too soon. They had just 
time to save the provisions by carrying 
them to the top of the slope, where snow 
and ice had formed a little gallery some six 
feet wide, and on this they all crouched 
while huge breakers dashed over the spot on 
which they had so recently camped. Next 
day, Mr. Fougner and Savio went in the 
collapsible boat in the direction of Camp 
Ridley to discover some way of rescuing the 
party from their dangerous position. Two 
days elapsed before they returned, with the 
intelligence that they had found a possible, 
though highly dangerous, place for an 
ascent to the ridge 5,000 feet above them. 
There was no alternative but to make the 
attempt; they found the place, roped 
themselves together for safety, and, slowly 
cutting footholds in the ice as they climbed, 
reached the top in safety and made their 
way to Camp Ridley. 

Some months later Captain Borchgrevink 
and Savio had another narrow escape on this 
same shelving beach. They were making a 
kayak journey along the coast and had 
stopped to take & meal at the old camping- 
place. Captain Borchgrevink had just crept 
into his kayak to sleep when an avalanche 
of stones and snow rushed down from the 
overhanging rocks, almost burying the 
kayaks and their occupants. 

On May 15 the sun departed, leaving the 
expedition to months of Antarctic gloom. 
This darkness is the most trying phase of 
Polar exploration. It depresses the spirits 
and makes both necessary work and exercise 
seem burdensome. Those shut up together 
grow weary of each other’s society and long 
for fresh faces and some news from the 
world they have left. It is then the leader 
feels his responsibility weigh heavily and 
taxes his ingenuity to find entertainment and 
new interests for those who have accompanied 
him. The Finns suffered least, since in 
their northern home days of darkness had 
been an annual experienco. 
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During July several sledge journeys were 
taken, and when the sun again appeared 
Captain Borchgrevink started, with provisions 
for thirty days, to explore and map the 
coast-line west of Robertson Bay. The 
weather proved piercingly cold, snow fell, 
and a gale, which began to blow immedintely 
after the start, increased so alarmingly that 
for three days the party were contined to the 
tent. ‘The snow soon covered them, hiding 
the little party altogether from view, whilst 
the dogs were frozen to the ice so firmly that 
they could not make a movement, and were 
with difficulty extricated when the storm 
abated. On the evening of the next day an 
island was discovered, to which Captain 
Borchgrevink gave the name “ Duke of York's 
Island," and upon it erected a rough stone 
hut, known afterwards as Midwinter camp.“ 

The discovery of this island was not only 
an addition to geographical knowledge, but 
resulted in the collection of many valuable 
geological specimens. Captain Borchgrevink 
is convinced that it is cut through from east 
to west by broad, deep-quartz reefs, and 
promises mineral wealth which may make 
Antarctic exploration financially, as well as 
scientifically, remunerative. The whole 
region of Robertson Bay was rich in scientific 
"finds," and it was from this place the 
explorer hoped to make his inland journey 
“farthest south." Its scenery is wild and 
rugged in the extreme, snow-covered rocks 
towering to a height of 12,000 feet, crossed 
by terrible crevasses. . 

A sad event followed Captain Borch- 
grevink's return to Camp Ridley after this 
journey. Mr. Nikolai Hanson, whom he had 
left in failing health, had become rapidly 
worse, and on October 14 he died. It could 
not but throw & gloom over the little settle- 
ment to lose one of its most enthusiastic 
workers and to lay a companion of so many 
dangers in an Antarctic grave. Everyone 
threw himself with greater ardour into his 
special work in order the better to shake over 
the inevitable depression of spirit. 

With the warm days of November the 
penguins came to their summer quarters. A 
few days after the arrival of the first pair, the 
peninsula swarmed with them, busy making 
their nests of pebbles, blown down from the 
rocks above. To the little party at Camp 
Ridley, glad of any fresh interest, the life of 
these strange creatures afforded endless en- 
tertainment. From the time they arrived, 
walking one after another like human beings, 
across the snow, and began noisily nest- 
making, quarrelling, and fighting at intervals, 
to the autumn, when the old ones, having 
brought up a family of two, betake them- 
selves again to sea, they are a quaint and 
amusing study. Their chief enemies are the 
skua-gulls, who come a little later and build 
among the rocks high above the beach 
on which the penguins congregate. They 
swoop down on the nests if the parent pen- 
guins leave them & moment unprotected, and 
carry off the eggs, or even the young ones ; so 
bold are they, that they even attacked the ex- 
plorers, rushing down upon them and beating 
them about the head with their wings. The 
flesh of the penguins and their eggs formed 
& most welcome addition to the larder of the 
expedition after & winter's diet-table of 
tinned food and seal.meat. The eggs were 
80 extraordinarily plentiful that the Finns 
gathered more than four hundred in half an 
hour. 

With the new year the thoughts of all 
began to turn frequently to the coming of the 
Southern Cross. Captain Borchgrevink had 
given Captain Jensen orders to return as 
early in 1900 as possible, since his hopes of 
steaming southward rested on getting away 
from Camp Ridley before the summer was 
quite over. 

Yet, anxiously as all had watched for the 
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coming of the ship, the whole party were 
asleep in the hut when Captain Jensen 
walked in and threw the mail-bag he had 
brought upon the table. In a moment all 
were wide awake; hands were shaken, news 
eagerly asked, and letters distributed. So 
much seemed to have happened in the world 
whilst the expedition had been immured 
in Antarctic Circles, that the day seemed 
scarcely long enough to hear the captain's tale. 
Captain Borchgrevink now lost no time 
in preparing for the voyage which was to 
&chieve the object of the expedition and 
take him “ farthest south." Stores, instru- 
ments, and dogs were taken on board the 
Southern Cross, and, after leaving provisions 
and letters in the huts, they said good-bye 
to Cape Adare. After a week of sailing, 
in which new country was discovered and 
mapped, a landing was effected by Captain 
Borchgrevink and Jensen at the foot of 
Mount Terror, the great Antarctic volcano. 

Their object was to make a collection of 
geological specimens, but in this purpose 
circumstances thwarted them, bringing them 
to what was perhaps the narrowest escape 
from death either had ever known. They had 
landed on the low narrow beach and were 
busy collecting when they were startled by a 
terrific noise overhead. Each at once grasped 
the alarming fact that a huge overhanging 
rock five hundred feet above them had 
become loosened and was rushing down to 
the sea. A second later the huge body of 
ice plunged into the water, causing a white, 
raging wave fifteen to twenty feet in height 
to rise around it. This wave rushed towards 
the shore, threatening instant destruction to 
the two men. Instinctively they fled to the 
highest part of the beach and threw them- 
selves with their faces towards the perpen- 
dicular rock, clinging to it with fingers and 
toes. The wave struck them forcibly and the 
icy water closed over their heads. It was 
an awful moment, and, when it was over, each 
half feared to look to the place on which his 
companion stood, lest he should be no 
longer there. Those on board the Southern 
Cross had seen their peril and were full of 
anxiety until, somewhat shaken and drenched 
to the skin, the two came on board, full of 
gratitude for their marvellous escape. 

Captain Borchgrevink now resolved to 
steam southward as quickly as possible lest 
the ice should close in and make progress 
impracticable. The weather was already 
cold; the Southern Cross had several feet 
of ice upon her deck and long icicles hung 
from the riggings. In latitude 78° 34’ S. a 
natural harbour formed by a depression in 
the ice-barrier was discovered. Here Captain 
Borchgrevink landed with sledges, dogs, and 
instruments, and, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Colbeck and Savio, proceeded across the ice- 
sheet until latitude 78° 50’ was reached — the 
farthest south man had ever penetrated. 

The nature of the land was one immense 
expanse of ice, broken here and there, where 
the ice rose in small cones or suddenly took 
a terrace-like shape. It is Captain 
Borchgrevink’s opinion that with reindeer, 
sledges, and dogs, an exploring party could 
go much farther, especially if its leader chose 
the months of November and December to 
approach the ice-pack. He was himself, 
for many reasons, unable to prolong his own 
journey, much as he would have liked to do 
so. The uncertainty of the weather and the 
rapid fallin temperature made it imperative 
that the Southern Cross should start at once, 
if the party did not wish to be imprisoned 
another winter in Antarctic regions. 

On February 29, the homeward journey 
was begun, and on April 1 the vessel reached 
New Zealand. Here Captain Borchgrevink 
at once cabled to Sir George Newnes the 
success of the expedition and the safety of 
its members, Hobart was reached on tho 
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6th, where the explorer met his wife, who 
had come from Norway to welcome him back 
from his hazardous enterprise. Thecitizens 
of the town gave the most enthusiastic 
welcome to the whole party, and ten days 
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later a solemn thanksgiving service was held 
in Hobart Cathedral, where all the staff and 
crew returned thanks to God for their 
preservation throughout the undertaking. 
Yet, proud and glad as they must have been, 


we can well believe that the thoughts of 
many went back with regret to the lonely 
grave on the Antarctic peninsula, where they 
had laid all that was mortal of Nikolai 
Hanson. 


A WEIRD STORY. 


By PowELL CHASE, 


(With I listrations by the AUTHOR.) 


i pe; you didn't finish it," I remarked to 
Brabrook. 

He had moved into the adjoining studio 
to mine about a week before, and it was on 
the occasion of our first interchange of views 
and visits that the above remark was made. 
I was referring to a sketch that hung on his 
wall, of a cottage in a state of picturesque 
ruin. It was a really charming bit of work, 
this crumbling, deserted little homestead with 
its background of unkempt apple-trees, their 
straggling mossy branches drooping down- 
ward to the tall, rank nettles below. Between 
the stems the silver flash of a stream was 
caught. Only four or five hours’ work 
perhaps, and hardly carried far enough for 
exhibition, out a gem for all that. 

* Pity you didn't finish it," I repeated. 

Brabrook smiled enigmatically. 

“Well, yes," he said. I own I thought 

it pretty promising myself at the time, and 
meant to try and make something good of 
it; but instead of finishing if, it came very 
near being the finish of me. 
. "But make yourself comfortable and I'll 
explain myself," he said in answer to my look 
of surprise, and, drawing up a second chair 
before the big iron stove, he began his story—- 
the story of The Untinished Sketch. 

„The summer before last, I spent a couple 
of months sketching about an old-world 
village in Blankshire. A chum of mine, a 
landscape man, told me of it. He knew the 
sort of thing I was on the look-out for. and 
tbought it would suit me, and it certainly 
did, admirably. You know what I mean— 
antique oak-framed cottages, littered around 
a grey Gothic church splashed with the 
lichen dear to the artistic soul. The 
nearest station’s about seven miles away, 
und as there's no regular communication 
with it except the lumbering old ’bus which 
is trundled to and fro on market days, the 
amateurs and art-students don’t know of it 
yet, with the happy result that the bushes 
there don’t ‘grow paint-rags,’ as they're 


said to do in the 
better-known sketch- 
ing-grounds. 

“ I used to walk into town and back when- 
ever I ran out of colours or anything. The 
road wound through some lovely country, 
and 1 was glad of a fourteen-mile tramp now 
&nd again by way of exercise, and it was on 
one of these excursions that I came across 
that tumble-down cottage there. 

„About two miles or so beyond the village 
there was a plantation of larch aud fir that 
fringed the road, and a footpath that 
branched off and led away between the trees; 
but it was so nearly hidden by weeds and 
undergrowth that it was not until the third or 
fourth time of passing that I noticed the old 
cottage. It happened 1 was 1n no particular 
hurry that day, and I thought it might be 
worth while to explore it on the.chance of 
hitting on something worth sketching. A 
few minutes brought me to the edge of the 
wood, and there was the building before 
me. 

"I suppose it must have been some 
shepherd's or farm-labourer's home origin- 
ally, but now the swallows were darting in 
and out of the empty windows, and their 
twitter and the tinkle of the brook that ran 
by were the only sounds to be heard. It 
was just the sort of subject that appeals to 
me, and I made up my mind to bring along 
a canvas and try my hand at it. 

* I was hindered in one way and another 
from carrying out this decision, and it was 
not until about the beginning of October, 
towards the end of my stay, that I really set 
out with my traps to make a start on the 
cottage. With a subject like that. a quiet 
Sky of silver-grey, and no likelihood of 
interruptions, I felt I had & good square 
chance before me, and soon set up the 
easel, spread my palette, and began work. 
There was a good level light all day, and not 
a single gleam of sunlight to distruct me with 
shifting lights and shadows, aud by the end 
of the afternoon I had carried the sketch as 
far as you see it, and felt I had done a 
really satisfactory piece of work. As I had 


one or two matters to attend to in town, I 
meant to go on there and return home in the 
evening, and it occurred to me to save 
myself the trouble of carrying my sketching 
things to and fro by hiding them somewhere 
in the cottage and fetching them as I came 
back. 

* The place seemed so absolutely deserted 
that I felt pretty sure there would be no risk 
in leaving them there for a few hours. 
Some sunflowers and a few roses and mari- 
golds still managed to flourish in the little 
piece of ground that had been the garden, 
but weeds and thistles were spreading every- 
where, and a thick tangle of bramble barri- 
caded the door, so that I had to enter by the 
window. 

„There were four small rooms, two above 
and two below, connected by a rickety stair- 
case. The low ceiling of the rooms below 
was simply the warped and damp-rotted 
planking that formed the flooring of those 
above, supported by worm-eaten beams. A 
cold grey light filtered down through the 
mass of hart’s-tongue and other ferns that 
lined the ragged sides of the wide chimneys. 

* I had noticed the swallows flitting in and 
out of the windows, and in the upper rooms 
I found several of their nests built in the 
angles of the walls and roof. Two dark 
objects that were hanging from a rafter in 
& dusky corner puzzled me at first, until I 
discovered they were bats. It was pretty 
evident, on the whole, that any visits the 
place had were very few and far between; 
but to make assurance doubly sure, I hid my 
sketch and things under some straw that 
lay at the bottom of an empty cupboard, 
then went downstairs again, climbed out 
through the window, and set out on the re- 
maining four or five miles to town. 

„By the time I had reached it, had a 
leisurely meal and transacted my business, 
it was getting pretty late on in the evening, 
but I thought I could still spare an hour or 
so, and made my way to the town news-room 
and spent the time in reading up news of the 
world’s doings during my absence. When I 
did actually start on my seven-mile walk 


home, it must have been about ten o'clock. 
i Though there was a moon, it was in its last 
quarter, and only gave an uncertain glimmer 
from behind the unbroken roof of cloud that 
still covered the sky. 

* After leaving the town the road ascended 
a slight hill, and one felt a kind of com- 
panionship in the town lights below; but 
once over the crest, the remainder of the 
distance was utterly lonely. I don’t think 
I am of a particularly nervous or sentimental 
turn—at least, not in a general way; but I 
remember that somehow or other the details 
of a somewhat gruesome tragedy which I had 
seen in that evening’s paper flavoured my 
cogitations rather unpleasantly, and that, 
when I reached the wood, I found myself 
debating as to whether, after all, it was 
worth while to trouble about my things, or if 
it might not be better, on the whole, to leave 
them there till the following day, when, I 
argued, 1 might be glad to work at the sketch 
again. 

„There were my brushes to be washed, 
though, so, despising myself for my weakness, 
I turned off between the trees, and soon was 
before the black mass of shadow I knew to 
be the cottage. All was perfectly silent and 
j still, except for the murmur of the brook be- 

, hind the orchard, and the bats that flickered 
J and zigzagged against the gloomy grey sky. 

** While I stood hesitating a moment before 
entering, I caught myself again wondering if 
I really needed to bother about the things till 
the next day, and again I felt a sort of dis- 
gust at myself, and so, without more ado, I 
clambered through the window and struck a 
match. Seen by that dim wavering light, 
the ruinous, weed-grown place looked stranger 
- and more desolate than ever; and not feeling 
inclined for a longer stay than necessary, I 
at once lit a second match and carefully 
picked my way upstairs. 

2 I had just reached the top and was about 
- to turn into the room where my things were 
hidden, when a sudden rustling sound made 
I my heart leap. The next moment it was 
. explained. I had roused the swallows that 
nested there, and several of the birds were 
. wildly circling round and round the small 
room, their wings brushing against the narrow 
"^ walls as they turned here and there in their 
^ alarm, apparently too bewildered to see at 
once the escape the window afforded. 
i 1 struck another match and crossed the 
room to the cupboard, stepping cautiously to 
avoid the holes and gaps in the worm-eaten 
flooring. I was bending on one knee, and 
had just secured my sketch and other things 
from under the straw, when I happened to 
turn my head slightly, and suddenly became 
conscious of a sinister visage peering from 
the gloom behind me. 
In my horror the light fell and went out, 
“and I remained gazing over my shoulder 
into the blank blackness as if turned to 
Stone. The darkness was like a wall; only 
ʻa feebly glimmering square marked the 
«vacant window. One of the swallows that 
^atill remained in the room, apparently re- 
"assured by the silence and darkness, seemed 
-with intermittent rustlings to be settling 
in in its nest. Besides this sound I could 
near nothing; but whilst I was still gazing 
“nto the dense shadow, striving to convince 
myself it was all some trick of the imagina- 
ion, the freezing terror had me in its clutch 
gain. A dark body, moving slowly and 
,tealthily, was vaguely outlined against the 
lim sky seen through the window. So cat- 
ike was the tread, that the slight movements 
f the swallow were enough to prevent my 
atching the least sound of footsteps. 
. « For a moment the shadow was motion- 
88, then, moving on, passed into the gloom 
EB confront a fellow being, at whatever 
dds. may serve to rally all a man’s energies, 
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but the brow of the bravest may grow damp 
under the impalpable horror of nightmare. 
Here the weirdness of the silence and 
surroundings, and the vague purpose of the 
grim figure which I knew was close beside 
me, had all the effect of & ghastly dream. 
Then gradually my consuming fear yielded to 
8 stern determination, and I leapt to my feet 
and stood awaiting the least indication of 
movement ; yet I could hear nothing but the 
singing in the ears of the blood surging 
through my veins. At last, unable to bear 
the suspense longer, I took a step forward. 
In the darkness I must have set my foot in 
a gap in the flooring. I stumbled, and that 
instant, with a rush like the wind, the phan- 
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gaping flooring above my head; among the 
rafters beyond, the flitting of the swallows 


returning to the nests after their scare. 


* When I came to try and get on my feet, I 
found I had one or two nasty gashes about 
the head that ached fearfully, but the worst 
effect of it all was a pretty badly dislo- 
cated wrist that prevented my doing any more 
painting before I left for London, though I'd 
had about enough of that cottage, any way. 

“ found the sketch and my other things 
just where I had left them by the cupboard, 
and managed to drag myself back with them 
to my lodgings somehow, and you may 
guess my story amazed them a good bit.” 

„But what about the fellow, or thing, or 
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* I happened to turn my head slightly.” 


tom-like figure was upon me. Though 
gripped as by a vice, the wild passion for life 
nerved me, and in a fierce struggle we 
swayed to and fro on the creaking timbers. 

“ But only for a moment, for the next 
instant the supporting beaming gave way 
under the strain, the iron clutch of my 
invisible enemy loosened, and amid a rending 
and crashing that made the crazy walls 
sway I fell headlong below. 

„Whether the fall itself was enough to stun 
me or whether I was struck by a falling beam 
I shall never know; but I must have been 
unconscious for some long time, for when 
I slowly came to again the grey light of 
breaking day was peering in on me as I lay 
face downward on a heap of fallen timbers. 
Half-dazed, I slowly looked round, but only 
saw the débris henped about me, and the 


whatever it was, that you struggled with?“ I 
asked him. 

* Well,you must make your own guess 
about that. Of course it may have been a 
tramp sleeping in the place whom I roused, 
though I don't believe it. Even if he 
managed to get away after a fall like that, 
he'd hardly have left me my watch and 
money, and if he'd been a tramp, that 
would have been his object in going for me, 
I suppose. But I'm sick of suggesting 
explanations and hearing fellows say it was 
all fancy and nerves, that the place was 
quite empty and I just tripped up and broke 
down the rotten flooring as I fell, and all 
that sort of thing. I only know it was & 
precious ugly fact for me; and as for that 
fearful face, I remember the hideous features 
distinctly, and could draw it for you now.“ 
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HE Head” vasa cool customer. You will 
have guthered this already from the 
stories you have read wherein his name has 
figured. But there were several occasions 
when it was my good (or bad) fortune to be 
brought directly or indirectly into close con- 
tact with him, and I had particuiar opportu- 
nities for noting his coolness. 

He was not a clergyman, as is so customary 
at similar institutions. He was a University 
graduate, of course, and a man moreover with 
a vast fund of practical knowledge of the 
world and of common sense, two qualities 
not nearly so widely distributed as is often 
supposed. Above all, he knew boys and boy- 
nature from head to foot. There was nothing 
about that division of the human species 
labelled “boy” that he did not know 
thoroughly, if it were worth knowing. 

Nobody ever called him anything but the 
“Head ’’ during my career at school. Nor 
have I ever heard of any boy at any other 
time calling him by any other name. Henc2 
it would be of little use were I to mention 
here what was his full and correct title, 
according to prospectuses of the school and 
University lists. 

The first exhibition I ever had of his cool- 
ness was soon after I had entered the place. 
Our form was doing Euclid, und this subject 
came in the few which the “ Head " himself 
taught to the higher forms. We all, some 
fifteen or sixteen of us, sat in the desks whilst 
he stood beside the blackboard in front of the 
class. He had just drawn the figure for thc 
forty-sixth prop. of the First Book, and had 
called upon Douche to * Proceed, please,” 
when I observed him turn sharply. Douche 
began, and had got as far as the Construc- 
tion," when the * Head ” called out, ** Con- 
tinue, Pilkington." And Pilky got up to begin. 

Hardly had he done so before the Head ” 
sat down suddenly on the chair beside the 
blackboard, whilst I saw his countenance 
turn pale, and become drawn as if with n 
spasm of pain. I immediately rose, and went 
to the lavatory for a glass of water. When I 
returned, the * Head ” was still sitting motion- 
less, looking at the class, but with vacant 
eves, as if seeing nothing. The boys were for 
the most part so alarmed and confused as not 
to know what to do. and they simply sat still. 
Landwater and mysclf contrived to get the 
water to his lips, and he drank. I asked him 
if we should fetch another master in, but he 
shook his head negatively. 

In a minute or two he secmed much better; 
the spasm had evidently almost passed. He 
thanked us quietly, and then turned again to 
the class as if nothing had happened. Pilky 
was standing just as before, when his first 
words had been so curiously interrupted. He 
had got no further than Because." 

The “ Head ” looked at him quietly. 

* Why did you stop, Pilkington ? " inquired 
he, as calmly as if he were asking whether it 
rained. 

The boy simply gaped in wonder at the 
question; and, for myself, I must confess I 
was struck by its coolness. 
his tongue he replied : 

* ] stopped because you seemed ill, sir.“ 

* And if I was, is that any reason for your 
not doing as you were told? Kindly go on 
with the proposition as I asked you; and, 
another time, continue with your prescribed 
business whatever ofher folks are doing! ” 

Of course the “ Head” smiled as he said 
this; and we laughed at Pilky's expense 
(a8 only schoolboys do laugh in such a case) 
you may be sure. 


When he found ' 
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WHEN I WAS AT SCHOOL. 
By Gerorce A. WADE, B.A. 


PART 1V.—THE “ HEAD OF ST. PETER s." 


I have in my mind another event that will 
show the “ Head in a characteristic light. 
Billy—vou remember Billy, of Leicester- 
shire fame ?— had been to cricket, and had 
had the misfortune in stopping a hot return 
to get his little finger broken. The pain was, 
I doubt not, very severe, and Billy came back 
to school from the playing-fields with 
gruesome face and many moans and grunts, 
for he was not one of the hardest of mortals 
in such matters. Moursey accompanied him, 
and took him at once to the“ Head's " room. 
The latter chanced to be there, and told 
them, in response to Moursey’s knock, to 
enter. 

Billy was moaning and sighing and holding 
up his broken finger like a child would have 
done before its mother had it got a finger 
* trapped.” 

"Whatever's the matter?“ asked the 
„Head,“ looking round from his writing- 
table. 

"Oh, please, sir, I've broken my little 
finger!" burst out the impetuous Billy. 

“Well, why didn't you call and get it 
mended, instead of coming here, Mr. B.? 
You actually have the town's hospital next 
to the playing.fields, and there are clever 
surgeons there who wouid be only too willing 
und ready, if asked, to mend even your head, 
had you pot that broken, let alone your finger. 
Whereas, you set off nnd come here, fifteen 
minutes' walk, only to tell me of it, and go 
back again. When shall I get you fellows 
to have any common-sense ? ” 


Landwater had a checky hebit of being 
constantly late in after any holiday or Sun- 
day out. His name had figured so often in 
the black book kept by the Head," that 
even the latter had got tired of informing him 
of that fact, and of inseribing it there. I re- 
collect one occasion when, the monitor 
having called the roll after supper, it 
was discovered that Landwater was again 
absent. he not having come in at eight 
o'elock, the limit hour. The monitor had to 
carry a report of those sick or absent each 
evening, after calling the roll, to the Head.“ 
When Landwater did arrive a little later, he 
found a note on his desk requesting him to 
call at tlie Head's" room at 9 A. u. next day. 
He culled. 

" You were late again last mght, Land- 
water," said the“ Head, as he sat in the easy 
chair by the fire. 

** Yes, sir." 

“This is a frequent cause of complaint 
against you by the head monitor?” 

* Yes, sir.“ 

“ Please do not say ‘Yes, sir,’ every time, 
or I shall punish you in another way. Do 
you hear?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The “ Head" rose upquicklv. Whether it 
was this action, suddenly taken, or Land- 
water's visions of the unmentionable instru- 
ment of punisliment, cannot be told ; but he 
swerved awkwardly, though quite accident- 
ally, against a cabinet, and knocked off a 
choice piece of china. It fell on the floor, 
broken into several pieces, and the boy stood 
confusedly and shamefacedly looking at the 
mischief he had unwittingly done. 

I fancy the “ Head" had been about to 
punish him for that luckless ** Yes, sir.“ when 
he had risen up suddenly. But as he stood 
sternly regarding the trembling youth there, 
he saw that the latter was genuinely sorry 
for the accident, and he just said, as calmly 
as possible : 

“ Kindly c*!ige me, Mr. Landweter, by 
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picking up those pieces and putting them 
down on the cubinet, will you? Then you 
may go.“ : 

Landwater was quite taken aback. He 
did as the Head " had requested, and then 
stood for a moment silent and with down- 
cast eyes. The Head scrutinised him 
keenly ; he saw the struggle going on in the 
proud lad's breast, though he pretended not 
to. A second or two later it was over, and 
Landwater gave a Roland for an Oliver“ 
manfully. 

"Mir" said he, “I regret very much 
having broken this lovely piece of china, 
even by an accident, as it was. I cannot 
pay you for it; but I will promise you, whilst 
1 stay at school, never to be late in again.“ 

And the * Head" took his hand and 
shook it warmly. 

„That's right, Landwater," said lie. 

The promise was well kept. From that 
day Landwater's name never again appeared 
in the “ black book.“ 

One more story about the “ Head.“ I 
have in my possession to-day a letter which 
Igot from him. I was going in for a high 
examination, and he had told me brusquely 
that he feared I should not “ get through," 
as it was more severe than I was fitted for. 
This was some months before the exam. 
came off. "There wns a special exhibition 
&warded by the school to the pupil who 
passed that exam. with “honours,” but 
hitherto only one man had ever won it. 
The Head ” had given his opinion to me 
nbout my capability soon after I had entered 
the school, and vithout knowing my latent 
determination und my Yorkshire resolve 
never to be benten. So I made up my mind 
that I would not only pass, but that I 
would come out with **honours" and win 
this exhibition, if it were at all possible for 
mie to do so. 

It meant terrific work, but I went at it 
tooth and nail. Ioften rose two hours before 
other boys, and worked an extra hour after 
supper. When the exam.-list came out the 
school summer vacation was on. To my 
great delight my name was well up on the 
* honours " list, and I had won the coveted 
prize. I certainly felt that I could look the 
“ Head in the face with some pride when 
we got back. 

But he had a great mind and heart. He 
did not wait for that. He recollected those 
words he had said almost two years pre- 
viously, and, the very morning after the list 
appeared, I received a letter from him. though 
he was on the South Coast spending his 
holidays. He apologised for having mistaken 
my ability to work, ete., for having, perhaps, 
caused me pain by his words, and he con- 
gratulated me in the handsomest manner on 
my success, and made me blush by writing 
about the honour, etc. And when we did get 
back, he was the first person to meet me and 
congratulate me again, and to lead off the 
clapping at the usual reunion next day 
when the list of school honours gained 
during the recess was read out. 

I have not seen him for eighteen years or 
so. I believe he is yet alive, though Iam not 
quite sure. I have heard he haa had many 
troubles since those days. But he has 
ever my best wishes; my kind recollec- 
tions. He was one of those great men, 
those great masters of the Arnold and 
Thring stamp, who have helped to fashion 
true Englishmen out of many awkward 
schoolboys. 

[Tz Ed.] 


nov fresh from Eng- 
land spending his 
À fifst winter in 
Canada on the 
banks of the great 
rivers and lakes 
might be tempted 
to exclaim, “ What 
strange frozen 
vessel is that," as 
he caught a glimpse 
of a sail over some 
projeeting arm of 
land that hid the 
lower part of the hull. He would probably 
think it a yacht or other sailing craft 
on some piece of open water in the ice. 
On coming into nearer view, however, he 
would see a strange sight. Why, it's a boat 
on skates or runners!" he would shout. 
Yes, a “ boat on skates it is—in other words, 
an ice-yacht. 

Perhaps a word or two on its construction 
would not be out of place just now in the 
B. O. P.“ Roughly speaking, an ice-boat can 
be made either out of a few pieces of wood 
bolted together, or, like an Arctic sleigh, may. 
be fastened with thongsof the hide of animals, 
to enable it to give and take the rough 
usage it is sure to get. When thus con- 
structed it is elastic, instead of rigid, an 
important feature when going over rough ice. 

It ean be built, moreover, in the most 
scientific way, and become, like its relation 
the sailing  water-yacht, a mere racing 
machine. 

It consists of several parts—viz. the hull, 
or body, with the steering-well, where you sit 
or crouch wrapped up in warm garments to 
protect you from the keen air as well as your 
“own wind," made as you rush along at top 
speed. Forward of this is the mast, to which 
the sail, of various cuts and fancies, is at- 
tached, and forward of this again is the pro- 
jecting spar answering to the water-sailing 
boat's bowsprit, on which end is the staysail. 
Then there are cross timbers at right angles, 
shod with steel skates or runners at each end, 
on which the weight of the boat rests upon the. 
ice. The rudder is another runner or “ steel 
Skate," with a tiller attached for steering in. 
the usual way. Of course, the after-weight 
of the craft rests upon this. 
will afford a very good idea of these matters. 

The propelling power, of course, depends 
upon the wind acting upon the sails, the cut 
of which varies according to taste. Some are 
like the mainsail of a cutter or the lugsail 
of a fishing lugger, with or without jib or 
staysail, and it is possible to use spinnakers 
boomed out when racing before the wind. 

In Canada, when once winter sets in“ at the 
fall“ its waters are held in a firm grip, and ice- 
boats, skates, and sleighs are the order of 
the day. 

The delight and excitement of a trip on 
an ice-yacht are great upon smooth ice. A 
powerful, well-built boat wil go at an 
enormous rate—faster than an express train ; 
indeed, on some ice at from seventy to eighty 
miles per hour, gracefully skimming the ice 
with the music of the steel runners humming 
like a top. 

Bump, bump, we go over a rough and 
hilly portion, till our boat rocks as though it 
were on the sea, and we are almost jerked 
out of our seats; yet faster and faster we go, 


over cracks in the ice that make one's hair. 
gale : 
begins to tell and the boat fairly leaps along.. 


stand, upright. Anon a freshening 


A big crevasse is seen in the distance— almost 


The illustrations. 
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ICE-BOAT SPORT IN CAN ADA. 
By CHARLES DR Lacy. 
(With dilustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


in a flash we are over it. Sit tight, hold on 
for dear life, and we are across the danger 
and away. 

Such is the sport. But such progress 
has this.novel pastime made that Yachting 


the best boat to win. After theseriousdbi 
ness of the races and heats have been 
posed of comes the evening. of the regi 
day, with its illuminations, fireworks, Chig 
lanterns, fair skaters vieing with each Of 


E. rto y Éi 


Over the Crevasse.— Sit tight!” 


Clubs, with club houses, are to be found 
on the big rivers, with sailing matches and 
regattas, prizes to sail for, and all the usual 
fixtures, as with our own up-river sailing- 
boat clubs, with their attendant. crowds of 
charming ladies and gallant men eager for, 


in mazy figures and circles cut on the h 

clean surface of the ice, and, over ally 

band clashes out sweet music on the € 

still air. Such is a brief description of! 
boat sport in the Far West of our Gre 
Empire. 
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Evening Sports. 
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An Ice - boat Race. 
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Problem No. 608. 
By J. A. W. HUNTER. 
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Ze | WHITE, | 6. 4—10 pieces, 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


This problem was composed and published 
nearly thirty years ago, but is so beautiful 
that it deserves reproduction; indeed, it can 
be called the best Scotch problem. 

There are a few other stratagems by this 
author which deserve careful study, and the 
solutions of which, with some notes, will be 
given in our next Chess column. 


Focr Foun-uovEns. 


White, K —Q 8; Rs—Q B 4 and K 4; Kts 
—QR2and K Kt 2. Black, K—Q 8; Kt— 
Q B sq.; Ps—Q 6 and 7. 

White, K—QB 5; Bs—Q Kt 5 and K Kt 7; 
Kts—Q 5 and 7; Ps—Q Kt2, K 6 and K R 4. 
Black, K—Q R 4; B—Q R 5; Ps-Q DB 3 
and 5, K 2. K B 3 and K R 2. 

White, K—K B 2; Rs—Q 3 and 5; Bs-— 
K 8 and K Kt 4; Kt—Q 8; P--Q Kt 5. 
Black, K—K 5; R--Q Kt sq.; Bs-Q B 2 
and K Kt sq.; Ps —K 4 and K B 2. 

White, K--K B 8; R—K R 5; Bs—Q 3 
and 8; Kts—Q 5 and K Kt 5; Ps— Q Kt 4, 
Q B 2, K 6 and K R2. Black, K—K 4; 
R—Q B 5; Bs—Q Kt sq. and Q B sq.; Kt — 
Q Kt 7 ; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q3, Q 5, K B 4 and 6. 


— 


A game between Pillsbury (White) and 
Tchigorin (Black). The opening is the 
Queen's Gambit declined. 


White. Black. 
1. P-Q4 P—Q4 
2. P—Q DB 4 kt—Q B 3 
8. Kt--K B 3 D -Kt 5 
4. PxP R x Kt 
5. l'x Kt BxBP 
6. Kt--B 3 P—K 3 
7. P—K4 B—Kt 5 
8. P—B 3 P—B 4 
9. P—K 5 kt—K 2 
10. P—Q R3 B—R 4 
11. B—QB4 B—Q 4 
12. Q—K 4, ch. P—B3 
13. B-Q3 Q—Kt 3 
14. B—B 2 Q—R 3 
15. B—Q sq. B—B 5 
16. P—B 4 Castles Q R 
17. B—K 3 Kt—Q 4 
18. B—Q 2 Kt—Kt 3 
19. Q -B2 Rx P 
20. R-Q B sq. B—Q 6 
21. Q—Kt 3 Kt —B 5 
22. K—B 2 ht = B 


and Dlack wins. 


Solution of No. 607.—1, Kt—R 3, Px Kt 
(ora, ö, c, d, c). 2, B B P, mate. (a) P— 
Kt 4. 2, B. B 7, mate. (b) R—K 5. 2, 


defence of his pet animals. 
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Ktx B, mate. (c) B—Q 4, ch. 2, RxB, 
mate. (/) Bx P. 2, R—Q 5, mate. (e) Any 


other. 2, Kt—B 4, mate. 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
MARCH. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardening. 


de Boy HIXSEI.p.—I always give you the best 
advice in my power, and J believe that yon believe 
ldo. I wish this month to say n word or two about a 
genus (never a genius) of boy that of late yeurs has 
multiplied very much in our publie schools, I'm 
going to talk plainly. His nume is easily pronounced, 
because there ure but three letters in ít, €, A, bD—Cud. 
The word is slang, but is really an abbreviation of the 
word "ecudet" (vide dictionary) Now, your public- 
school boys, Who ought to know better, are all too 
prone to apply vhe term to young fellows who are 
beneath them. in social status, but who may be im- 
measurably their superiors in everything which con- 
stitutes a true gentleman. 

The public-school * cad " is very easily known at sight, 
especially if he talks—which he otten does very loudly 
indeed —in a railway-carriage or other travelling con- 
veyance. He does so because bis cuddisliness makes 
him long to be seen and heard. If hia legs were long 
enough, he would like to stand upon tiptoe aud touch 
the moon. He mouths and mispronounces the King’s 
English, He wants to be manly, but can’t. He has 
no respect for his elders; everyone who haa reached 
the age of thirty or forty is “Oh, just an old fogey !" 
He imagines that because tradesmen in tuffee-suops 
und tuck-shops call him "young  gentieman,” 
they mean it. He ogles girls, and thinks iney ure 
smiling to him, when they may be laughing at him. 
He may be smartly dressed, uud. fond of manly gumes 
in his own weakly way, and he apes man’s manners, 
and smokes poisonous cigarettes. He is usually pale- 
faced and unwholesome-looking iu consequence, and 
the baker's boy round the corner, though a year or two 
younger, could easily pick him up, dust the road with 
him, chen stand Lim on his head against a lamp-post. 

But worse than his pride of sef and his insolent 
behaviour to boys he thinks beneath him, is his un- 
kindness or cruelty to animals. He likes to“ take it 
out of a horse" or dog. I do like a manly boy; I do 
hate a cur, a cad, and a coward. Cricket, golf, aud 
football are splendid games, and thoroughly British ; 
stick to those -they will make you “fit.” The bravest 
boy is he who is gentle and kind and forbeuring 
towards all with whom he comes in contact. The 
true boy—he who will turn out to be a true man, and 
a leader of nien—stands forth fearlessly ever in tbe 
His brave young heart 
goes out to them; he loves them, and he cares not who 
knows it. 

THE Poutrry Ruy.—I am writing these * Doings” 
on a beautiful evening in December. The sun has 
gone down, leaving a glory of orange in the south- 
west which is indeseribable. Birds have all gone to 
bed; even my lovely cock-robin has eaten his last 
morsel of sweet biscuit trom my table, vobbed me 
* Good night!” and retired. The fowls tell me it is 
going to be frost, so I have given them extra oats and 
maize to keep them warm and make them happy. 
Cock Jock, my special pet, takes one look at the sky 
an: says, " Tow IE long for the spring Doc.!“ I dare 
say lie does, und so do the pigeons. It will be budding 
--uy, leafy—spring when you read this. Feed well all 
round now, and prepare your place for your sitting 
fowls—any quiet corner of a loft, or even cellar, where 
they won't be disturbed, a turf under the ent straw, 
maize, Water, and a dust-bath > but plenty of light. You 
might go ahead on tine, bright days, aud get through 
your spring cleaning, lime-waehing, and, tually, tarring 
outside. It you start early in the morning, all will be 
dry before afternoon, Mind to clean out the nests, 


‘and scrape the perches and the heu-ladder also. 


THE Pikos Lorr.--You know how to pair. Be 
sure of your sexes first, and piace cock and hen in 
contiguous pens till they “play up.“ Mind, two hens 
sometimes do not object to take up house tovether ; 
but, of course, the eggs, if any are laid, ure not fertile. 

Keep all things sweet and clean and tidy, and dou'c 
forget to fill hoppers and fountains before you go to 
bed. For pigeons rise at dawn, and that is more than 
you do, my luds. 

Pigeons’ eggs take eighteen days to hatch. The 
young are miserable little beings when first born, but 
the mother and father feed them with pigeon-milk — 
half-digested food from their own stomachs--and they 
soon begin to look bonnie. 


Tur Aviany.— Don't pair vet, but just have every- 
thing in readiness tor the event. 

Canary-breeding is a most deliglit ful fad, even for 
girls, E hope to tell you more about pairing in my 
next. Have you a good handbook? No? What dil 
you do with the money you meant to buy one with ? 
Heigho boys will be boys. 


THe RaBBITRY. — Get ready your hutches for 
breeding, if all is not already prepared. 1 wish you 
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could see Spratt's hutches. They would send you a 
handbook if you wrote them very prettily, and suid 
that Dr. Gordon Stables advised you to do so. But try 
to maka hutches yourself. Why, you may be cast 
away on a desert island some day in the Indian Ocean, 
and require to make a hut or hntch for yonr own 
eccupation, Nothing like a boy who can do a little 
of everything—shooting, fishing, tenting, and carpen- 
ae That’s the right sort of lad to get on iu this 
world. 


GARDENING, —Whatever branch you take up. you 
must now be prepared for spring. Have your window- 
boxes all ready, and it is really better to plant flowers 
therein when the time comes than to bother growing 
your own seed. 

Rake uud tidy borders and beds; doa bit of pruning; 
trim helges and bushes. Have your garden well manured 
and dux. It is time to plant potatoes, but the main 
vegetable crop goes in next mouth. 


——9«. $5 009—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


H. A. H.“ witrrks from Birmiugham: „Nou may be 
interested to hear that I made à mail-cart from the 
B. O. P.“ articies, It was u great success, and was 
used by my sisters for years. I have also bound about 
a dozen books from your articles.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes froni Cape Town: “ Seeing 
that you have recently completed your twenty-third 
volume of the B. O. '., I thought I would write to tell 
you we have all the volumes, and treasure them 
greatly. The first one is older than I am; but, 
although rather dilapidated, it is still readable, and 
we prize it highly. My late brother won u certificate 
in the first grade in the Writing Competition in 1895, 
although an invalid in bed ut the time. He was very 
proud of it, and so are we.” 


|< 


“FIGHTING MAC" AND SUNDAY. 


AN interesting fact about Sir Hector Macdonald's 
Visit to Dunedin is being told. Sir Hector was received 
with great enthusiasin, and was met at the station by 
the Dunedin Highlanders. An elaborate Sunday pro- 
gramme had been prepared for him, iuciuding & drive 
to the Taieri Plains, Silver Stream, and Waironga 
Springs, But when Sir Hector was told of the 
urrangements, he quietly auswered that he preferred 
to attend church. He accompanied tlie Mayor to the 
service at Knox Chureh. The Dunedin people ad- 
mired the Scottish soldier all the more for showing bis 


colours, aud eo do we. 


"ALL THE BRITAINS.“ 


Loro ROSEBERY has succeeded with his cry of 
“Al tlie Britaius," as the three letters mn“ on the 
new coins are to testify. The Victorian sovercign, for 
instance, has as its legend around the Queen's portrait 


VICTORIA DEI. GRA. BRITT. REGINA FID. DEF. IND. IMP. 


Around the Edwardian effigy the legend is to be: 


KDWARDUS VII. DFI. GRA. BRITT. OMN. REX FID. 
DEF. IND. IME. 


Our King henceforth is vo be King of All the Britains, 
e 
AMENDED ARMS OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


“GALLANT little Wales“ is to figure henceforth 
heraluieslly in the Arws of the Prince of Wales. Ata 
meeting of the Privy Council the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal, was instructed to cause the necessary 
directions to be given for the ordering of the 
Prince's “achievement.” In future the Royal Crest, 
which is à golden lhon “statant guardant“ on a Royal 
crown, is to be in the centre; on the right side will be 
the Badge of the Plume of Ostrich Feathers, and on 
the left there is to be a representation of the Badge of 
Wales— namely, on a mount vert a Dragon, passant 
gules, ete". To translate the heraldic terms, this means 
n Hed Dragon walking along ona green mountain. We 
congratulate Wales ou this recognition of the historic 
connection of that country with tue Princedom. It is 
not perhaps all that had been hoped for by Wales, but 
it is at least something in the right direction. 
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"a GoLDp-FrsH (T. C. S.).—Read back. We obviously can- 
— not keep repeating week by week merely for the sake 
of the lazy or the casual reader. 


A. W.(Leieester).—1, We wish you all success in your literary efforts; but you are 
starting on a project where very many have failed, and but few succeeded. 
9. We fear ‘we cannot undertake to look over the folio, or criticise the con- 
tents. We would gladly do so, but life is too short, and duties are too pressing. 


Dysprrst, (W. R.).—Change your mode of life, or you may have consumption, Try 
virol, to be obtained of any chemist. 


Bap Hanrrs (C. A. R.).—We don't reply by post—quite against all rules. Why not read hack 
“Doings”? The advice given by Dr. Gordon Stables therein to * The Boy Himself” is 
just what you need, 


H. W. (Tottenbam).—There is, we fear, very little demand for animal drawinys in black and white, unless 
they are the work of one or two experts who have made a name alike with the camera and the pencil. 
In any case, illustrated papers do not wholly employ men for this work but accept just such drawings as 
they may deem suitable to their purpose from amongst the mass submitted to them. The way to test 
. your, chances is to do precisely as all other young black-and-white artists have to do—that is, offer your 
drawings to the papers for which you think they are best adapted, stating your price for them. 


P. Purpox.—We have no recollection of giving any such information, but should imagine that No. 26 would 
be none too small, As you live in London, your best course would surely be to go to some maker of 
hand-cameras—for example, Watson & Sons, 313 High Holborn, or Ross & Co., 111 New Bond Street, and get 
a bit of real spring from them. 


W. RELPH.—It is quite impossible to recommend the “best” ary plates, Any brand at the usual price will 
give good results if carefully worked. We can recommend “ Ilford Chromatic,” “ Paget Prize,” “ Imperial,” 
Thomas's. but there are endless makers, and all are good that we have tried. If you have not tried 
* Warwick," you might see how they suit you. 


CAMERA. Write to the “ Hobbies " Company, who advertise in our paper, and choose the camera that suits 
you best in their catalogue. Messrs. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birmingham, also have a large supply 
to choose from at about the price you wish, 


A CoxsTANT READER.—* Burton's Modern Photography," “ Ilford Manual of Photography." Either costs 14., 
and any bookseller can get them for you. It is never possible to reply “ next week"; we have to go to 
press weeks in advance of date of publication. 

t RAUS (R. L.).—Yes ; certainly you must separate the old litters from the new, always. 


— 


Cero (H. V. M.). Nothing will make the hair grow again, if the roots are destroyed, Condy's 


fluid is a solution of permanganate of potash. 
— New “B.O P." READER.—We will bear your suggestion in mind; but the subject looks a little 


too much like “school out of school." 


E. E.—Quite impossible for you to “re-cover” dry CHILBLAINS (Sufferer)—Equal parts of glycerine, A. H. (York).—We have already published a plate of 
plates, and the best developer to use with“ Dekko” laudanum, and eau-de-Cologne. To be marked the flags of the principal nations of the world. 
paper is the one the makers recommend. “ Poison.” Refer to back volumes. 
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THE 
STORY OF A 
SCOUT. 


By JoHN FINNEMORE, 


M". 


Author of “ The Red Men of the Dusk,” 
* The Lover Fugitives," etc, 


(Jllustrated by 
G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


it A r WITH COMPANY. 


of leaving 


CHAPTER XXII.—WE MEET 


. TrrmiN ten minutes 


the 


g river bank, as we went 
through a grove of cork- 


r Milla F E 
Kale m d * 1 pu ev LVLNES " | lemma. trees, we saw a peasant before us 
M SR ie. AE ENS yin COR Ray Ai slowly walking up the hillside. 
PASE EUN by . | Ks As we came up behind him he 
| i oY ae vo 1 NW turne and saluted us eivilly. But little of his 
WV, ! face could be seen, for he had a broad bandage 
NS N | [ | over the left eye. We answered his greeting 
AAA e 1 and marched steadily on past him, but he 


mended his pace and came up with us. 


* He bent over the prostrate figure and pulled away the bandage.” - “Seiiors/’ said he, you will permit me, 
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l trust, to march with you. We are all 
Spaniards, and I will declare my object in 
passing these hills freely with you. I am 
gathering information for the English Army. 
Can you tell me aught of the recent movement 
of the French?“ 

“ How have you passed the river? " asked 
José. 

“I passed it at the bridge of San Pedro, five 
miles up the valley, and have just come down 
the right bank," replied the stranger. 

* Then," said I, if you had gone farther 
down the valley you would have run right 
into the French, who have a detachment 
posted at the next bridge." 

The man murmured a few thankful words 
for his escape. 

“To whom do you report in the English 
Army? " I asked. 

He began at once with & list of general 
officers to whom he had supplied reports, 
talked with the utmost familiarity of the 
last movements of the British troops, 
mentioned two officers upon Lord Welling- 
ton's staff whose names I knew, and quite 
satisfied us that he was one of the large 
number of Spanish peasants in the English 
pay who scoured the country for news of the 
French.. 

“ And whither are you going?“ he asked. 

“ We are bound for Vittoria," replied José. 

“By which bridge will you cross the 
Zadora?" said our companion. “If you 
take my advice you will march for that of 
Tres Puentes. It is the smallest and most 
likely to be unguarded, for the French are 
much farther to the right." 

“ It is the very bridge we seek," said José. 

"I am under orders myself," said the 
Spaniard, to see whether the French are 
posted along the Zadora, and am going that 
way. Do you know these hills?“ 

„Only generally," returned José. “I know 
the road thoroughly, but we have been driven 
from that by the French.” 

“Then I shall have much pleasure in 
being of service to you," said the stranger. “I 
know all this country as & man knows his 
garden, and will lead you to Tres Puentes by 
gucli paths that the birds in the sky may see 
us, but no one else.“ 

José thanked him politely, but the stranger 
waved his gratitude aside as a thing not to 
be expressed. If,“ he said,“ fellow-cozntry- 
men were not to aid each other in these 
troublous times, where was help to be 
found?“ 

For a couple of hours we walked swiftly 
eastward together, the stranger threading 
lonely ravines and scaling steep hillsides 
surely and ensily, and evidently heading for 
his destination in almost as straight a line as 
& bird would cut through ihe air. Theend 
of the two hours found us on a descending 
road skirting a wood of lofty pines. The way 
before us was clear and open, and we saw 
half a mile below the track we were follow- 
ing run into a wider road. The pines stood 
thickly in the angle made by the two ways, 
and hid the nearer portion of the two other 
roads from us. 

“Why,” said José, "I know where we are 
now. We have come back to the chief 
road." 

“ Yes," said the stranger; * we will cross it 
and strike up to the hills again. I know & 
by-way which will save some distance in 
getting down to the Zadora.”’ 

A dozen steps farther, and José and I 
Started and cried out, for faint, and sweet, 
and far, through the hot sunny air and over 
the silent sleeping wood, came the cheerful 
notes of a bugle. W hile Iwas yet wondering 
nt the sound, out flashed José’s knife, and he 
Jeapt at our companion. The latter put by 
the blow with a dexterous twist of his cloaked 
arin and ran for his life. 


Follow, Senor John!“ yelled José, “ For | 
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our lives, stop him! 
call.“ 

Away I went. Running three feet to the 
Spaniard's two for he was buta clumsy fellow 
—I soon overhauled him. He turned on me 


"Tis a French bugle- 


' furiously, knife in hand. and I feinted him. 


I made as if to jump right into his arms, but 
when a little short of striking distance drove 
my heel into the turf and brought up dead. 
His knife darted and shone a foot before my 
eyes, and with such force was his stroke 
delivered that upon encountering no resist- 
ance he whirled half round. Before he could 
recover himself I gave him my right fist, a 
clean hard drive, flush on his nose. He was 
still all abroad, and seeing stars, when up 
rushed José. 

„Easy with that knife, José.“ said I. 

Not cut his ugly traitor’s throat? cried 
the soldier. 

“ No,” said I. 

* Well, then," said my companion, and 
made a dive for a large stone at hisfeet. He 
snapped it up like lightning, poised it a second, 
then struck the rogue a terrific crack on his 
forehead, for his hat had flown off. 

Down dropped the Spaniard, and so severe 
was the blow that the blood gushed freely 
from his ears. 

„He will be quiet until we are away from 
here," said José. ‘* He owes us so much at 
any rate." 

He bent over the prostrate figure and 
pulled away the bandage. No sign of injury 
appeared upon the face now fully disclosed. 

“ Do you know him?” asked José, grin- 
ning 

“ Why,” said I, * he looks familiar, some- 
how. Who is it?” 

^ We never saw him before this morning, 
Senor John," said Jose. But we saw plenty 
of him then." 

“ So it is,“ I replied. *' You're right, José. 
It's the fellow who was guiding the F:ench 
spies.” 

„Ves, said the soldier, “another hat and 
cloak and a broad bandage made him safe 
from us for a while; but he has gained little 
in the end.” 

I helped José to drag the man to the grass 
beneath the trees, and then he was secured 
hand and foot by strips of his own cloak. 

„The track is well used,” said I, glancing 
at it, “ and some one will be this way before 
long and pick him up. Which way for us, 
José?” 

„The wood," said he. Everywhere else is 
open mountain without a shadow of cover“; 
and we plunged into the pines. 

“The French are on the main road," re- 
marked the muleteer, as we slipped without a 
sound over the dense mat of pine-needles 
which carpeted the wood; suppose we take 
a peep at them?” 

As we went through the wood the ground 
steadily rose until we came to a little ridge. 
Beyond this ridge the land fell sharply away 
to the road, and on this side the trees were 
very thinly scattered. Almost the first thing 
we saw was the gleam of bayonets, and we 
dropped flat along the ground and lay hidden 
behind a tall pine to watch the blue-coated 
French tramp along. The detachment was 
some two hundred strong, stepping away 
briskly as if they were anxious to be well out 
of the country. In front of them marched a 
bugler, and his ringing notes came up freely 
to us as we lay on the pine-needles. Indeed, 
we could see the sun flashing brightly on the 
polished brass of bis bugle. 

“Blow away," said José, snapping his 
fingers gaily towards the trumpeter; puff 
your cheeks out, little blue man ; you've done 
us a good turn at any rate.” 

“That was a clever rogue that we left 
trussed up under the trees," said I; for had 
we followed him to the spot where the roads 
join, we should have known nothing until we 


were in full sight of the French. See, there 
are four, five, six mounted men. They would 
have snapped us up as a hawk picks up & 
chicken." 

“They would," said José. And it is easy 
now to see the whole thing. That man had 
been watching us all the time. No French 
dared stay behind, for, by the pace they are 
marching, they fear the English advance. 
But the Spanish guide could be left to entrap 
us if it were possible. He was to join us 
and draw us into their hands if we would 
but follow him. And follow him we did. 
But he deceived me altogether," concluded 
José, with a sigh. 

„It would have deceived anybody.“ said I, 
“the cunning rascal. He placed himself so 
that we seemed to come across him by the 
purest accident. And then his stories of the 
English camp—How did be pick them 
u 2 77 

„It is like enough, Señor John, that they 
were quite true," returned my companion. 
"There are many men, shame befall them! 
who sell information to both sides and care 
not who sinks or swims so that they gain by 
it. They carry some story of English move- 
ments into the French camp, look round 
there to see what they can pick up, then off 
to the English with it. And so backwards 
and forwards." 

The rear of the French detachment was 
now passing us, and we rose and moved along 
the ridge, keeping out of sight, but following, 
their march. Before long we were compelled 
to halt again, so thin did the trees become. 
But we could now see what we wished. We 
saw the French march swiftly and steadily 
on down the main road, passing the mouth 
of the track we had been following and 
holding their way right on, and, before long, 
the last flash of their bayonets had disappeared. 
among the hills. 

* Forward," said José, descending the hill ; 
" after all, we shall do well to follow the 
traitor's advice - cross the road and strike 
for Tres Puentes over the mountains. I 
know the general direction, and that is 
enough." We went down the slope, stood 
for & minute on the road looking up and 
down its deserted surface, the dust still show- 
ing the nail-marks our enemies' shoes had 
left, then struck into the rugged broken 
ground beyond. For an hour again we 
pushed on up hill and down dale, till we 
reached a commanding point from which we 
saw a river below us, and beyond it a wide 
well-wooded stretch of country, backed in the 
distance by the spires of a town. 

“Vittoria,” said José, pointing towards 
the horizon. We went down the hill and 
over some level country to the river. The 
bridge of Tres Püentes appenred to be entirely 
deserted, and we crossed without seeing a 
sign of the French in the neighbourhood. We 


made our way by a narrow lane running up 


to a steep ridge to Arinez, a hamlet over the 
hills, and through which ran the main road. 
Long before we came in sight of the highway. 
here thickly bordered by trees, we could tell 
that there was a great commotion on it. 
Wheels rolled, whips cracked, men shouted, 
a dull tumult arose and spread wide over 
the fields. We came into the hamlet by way 
of a wide meadow behind the houses, and 
José rattled for some time at his friend's 
gate before any attention was paid to his 
knocks. At last a man came and peeped at 
us through a grating high in the gute, and, 
recognising José, gave an exclamation of 
surprise. He unbarred the gate, held it 
open just wide enough for us to slip in, one 
after the other, then clapped it to again and 
replaced the bolts. 

“You are lying close, Manuel,” said the 
soldier. 

Manuel, a tall, dark, grave man, jerked head 
and thumb towards the babel streaming by 
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his house and grimly smiled, but said 
nothing until the gate was secure once more. 

* Where are the English?’ he asked, as 
he turned to join us. 

“ We left them this morning camped 
about Espejo." replied José. 

„So near," cried Manuel, and he flung up 
his hand in surprise. No wonder the French 
&re pouring their baggage towards Vittoria." 

* Are they retreating ? " I asked. 

„There are but few soldiers passing," 
replied Manuel. No, it is not a retrent. 
They are clearing the fighting line, I should 
think, of everything which might encumber 
them. But you shallsee." He led us into 
his house and up the stairs to a room which 
looked over the road. As we approached the 
window, both José and I could not restrain 
a cry of wonder. 

“ Ay, ay," said Manuel, you are surprised. 
I, too, can do nothing but watch them." 

The sight was one worth watching. The 
broad, close-packed, teeming highway was 
thronged with a crowd which changed in 
colour and form every second, and remained 
constant only in direction, every face, every 
horse’s head set towards Vittoria. 

Manuel’s house stood a dozen paces back 
from the great causeway which ran through 
the valley, the royal road, coming from 
Madrid, passing through Vittoria, and run- 


ning directly on over the hills straight for 


France. 


It was & road of noble fame, wide, level, 
well-kept, and over its dusty surface toiled 
such a stream of people, horses, and carriuges 
as held my attention for hours. 

From side to side of the ample highway it 
was packed, and surely everything that can 
either crawl or post along & road was to be 
seen there! With & sullen rumble, hollow 
and deep, and rolling above the minor 
tumnlt, great cannon came rattling along 
drawn by stout horses, no gunners on the 
caissons, only drivers in charge. Next their 
straining breasts, almost touching the gloomy 
lips of the artillery, would trot the leading 
mules of a string of eight or ten harnessed 
in pairs and dragging a great, clumsy 
Spanish coach in which sat some grandee 
who still followed Joseph's court; huge, 
heavy tumbrils thundered by, the dusty road 
seeming to smoke under their passage, open 
waggons loaded with stores—one containing 
wounded soldiers—forage carts, baggage 
carts, ammunition carts, post chaises, open 
carriages, & squadron of dragoons protecting 
the convoy, beards and moustachios powdered 
white with dust. 

These formed the portion of the scene 
which moved the more swiftly, for the 
stream was in two distinct sections, not up 
and down as usual on a road, but swift and 
slow: the swift on the side nearer to me, the 
slow on the other, but all moving in the same 
direction. On the slower half of the road 
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crawled bullock-waggons, drawn by delibe- 
rate, patient oxen, and the humbler sort of 
travellers whose equipages were pulled by 
donkeys and inferior beasts of draught or 
burden. Not infrequent on the farther side 
was the sight of a great bullock-wain, from 
which looked out the dull, haggard, suffering 
faces of wounded French—men hurt in the 
recent skirmishes among the hills, and now 
rocked with keenest nervous anguish as 
their poor, torn bodies were jolted along in 
the clumsy springless vehicles towards the 
hospitals in Vittoria. 

Such was the panorama which posted or 
plodded along voe great royoi road all that 
summer afternoon. Hour after hour I 
watched them, and when José called me to 
the lower apartment to take a share in 
a savoury olla podrida Manuels wife 
had prepared for us, I grudged the time 
spent in devouring my portion, since I 
was not counting the cannon and the other 
material of the vast artillery parks which 
passed, 

José and I had agreed to stay there the 
night. ‘This would leave us ample time to 
visit Vittoria and return the next morning, 
supposing we inade an early start. 

It was long after dark before the vast 
crowd of non-combatants, of waggons, of 
impedimenta, had passed, and the road was 
far from quiet when I fell asleep. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davip KIR, 


Author of “A Bold Climber,” “ Hunted through the Frozen Ocean,” etc. etc. 


T sun was shining upon the Temple of Un- 
quenchable Light, with all the brilliancy 
of early spring, which, in those favoured 
regions, is at times as warm and bright as 
summer itself; and the courtyard of the 
temple was full to overflowing, the whole 
force of the Birlas being gathered there, as 
befitted the importance of the solemn and 
momentous ceremony at which they were 
about to assist. 

The days of mourning were ended; the 
Khan and his son had been buried on the 
previous night ; and this duy was to witness 
the famous “Trial by the Feather," and to 
decide, once for all, who the new ruler of the 
tribe was to be. 

From the talk of the Mongols, our heroes 
had learned that when no direct heir to the 
chieftainship existed, the problem was solved 
by mustering the whole tribe in front of the 
temple, while the high-priest, standing above 


„ them on the topmost step, tossed a feather 


g 
- 


.> he was the chosen Khan. 


^ 


r 


into the air; and upon whomsoever it alighted, 
At first sight this 
geemed fair enough; but Wanderton knew 
too much of Asiatic priests in general, and of 


- Shaigan in particular, not to feel sure that 
one of those tricks in which the ministers of 


— 


-- 
A 


false gods have been skilled in all ages would 
fix the choice upon some candidate approved 
by his enemy, and that the next step after that 


. would be to offer up himself and all his 


- 


^ 
^ 


comrades as a human sacrifice to the god, in 
honour of the joyful occasion. 

That they had nothing to hope, in such a 
case, from the general feeling of the tribe, was 


^ but too clear; for that feeling (it was easy to 


^ 


guess why) seemed to be more and more 


' adverse to them day by day. Those who 


actively hostile. 


had been friendly were growing colder; those 
who had been unfriendly were becoming 
In a word, they could all 


see plainly that their cruel and implacable 


CHAPTER XXII.— TRIAL BY THE FEATHER. 


foe had determined to make one more great 
effort for their destruction, and that it was 
only too likely to succeed. 

Wistfully enough did the brave Earl's keen 
dark eye turn toward the far-off outline of 
the Altai Mountains, behind which lay 
Russian garrisons and civilised towns; and 
he felt for one moment (as every traveller, 
even the most untiring, feels at least once in 
his life) an intense longing to be safe beyond 
those distant hills, and among Christian men 
once more. But his resolution never to stir 
a step homeward till his work was done re- 
mained as firm as ever. 

Meanwhile Etchfyll’s thoughts were taken 
up with very different matters; for he was 
so thorough an artist, that had be been 
suddenly struck down by the hand of murder, 
and his murderer had happened to assume a 
picturesque attitude in doing so, Sir Francis 
would certainly have spent his last moments 
in making a sketch of him! Already he 
was filling in the background of his sketch 
for an intended picture of Trial by the 
Feather among the Desert Mongols,” which, 
if he ever got home to paint it, should arouse 
the wonder and admiration of all frequenters 
of the Royal Academy; and his mind was 
still full of the striking tableau presented by 
the Khan’s midnight funeral—the flaming 
torches lighting up broken tower and 
crumbling wall; the dead man bound erect 
on his war-horse, with the red glow playing 
weirdly over his livid features ; the wild forms 
and grim faces of the savages appearing and 
vanishing by turns, like phantoms, beneath 
the fitful glare, and, high over all, the 
mighty image of the hendless horseman, like 
a threatening giant starting up to oppose their 
march. 

As for Jack Beechcroft and the two boys, 
they—as might have been expected — simply 
enjoyed the barbarie picturesqueness of the 


spectacle, and never gave & thought to what 
might come after it. 

“I say, Dick," whispered Fred, when 
we get home again, I'll ask my father to 
paint a new sign for the old ‘Swan’ Inn at 
Fittleworth. It’s the least he can do, for, if 
we hadn't happened to put up there, we'd 
never have come on this expedition at all.” 

“And I," said Dick, “will ask Uncle 
Harry, vhen he writes his book about it, to 
begin from the very beginning, when we were 
all at the ‘Swan’ together that night, and 
were wishing for an adventure of some 
sort.“ 

„And, sure enough, we've had one, and 
something over!’’ chimed in Jack Beech- 
croft, with a hoarse chuckle. 

By this time the sun had reached its mid- 
day height, and its beams were striking 
down upon the crowded courtyard with a 
force which, though it had little effect on 
the wild horsemen of the desert, was severely 
felt by the unseasoned English boys. 

“ Tell you what, old fellow—this is getting 
too warm to be pleasant," grunted Fred. 
*[ wish that old high.priest would look 
sharp and come, if he is coming at all! ” 

*[ only wish I was behind him with a 
pitchfork ! " growled Dick. 

But hardly was this considerate wish 
spoken, when a sudden silence fell upon the 
wild assembly, and the countless heads 
all bent forward at once, like corn swayed 
by the wind, as a single figure was seen to 
issue from the temple-gate, holding up some- 
thing white in its right hand. 

“Well, he's shown the white feather this 
time, and no mistake!“ chuckled Fred, with 
a schoolboy grin at his own wit. 

It had not escaped the wary Earl's ever- 
watchful eye that, just as Shaigan emerged 
from the archway, there was a slight move- 
ment in the crowd at the foot of the stair, 
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as if some one were pressing to the front, 
and that some one was a renowned Mongol 
warrior of middle age, well known as one of 
the high-priest’s most devoted adherents, 
and a determined adversary of the white 
men. 

* Ag I thought!" muttered Wanderton 
through his set teeth. That, then, is the 
man upon whom the feather is to fall; and 
as he, when he is made Khan, will do just 
whatever the high-priest bids him, we know 
what we have to expect. Well, if they will 
have it," he added, with an ominous darken- 
ing of his noble features, why, they 
must!" 

At that moment, in the midst of a dead 
- silence, stood forth on the highest step, with 
his two brethren behind him, the gaunt and 
ghastly form of the high-priest, bare-armed 
and bare-limbed, with a dried serpent-skin 
drawn like a sash athwart his bony chest, 
and a necklace of human teeth around his 
lean brown throat. All eyes were fixed upon 
him as, sweeping the hushed assembly with 
one quick, sharp glance, he lifted his flesh- 
less hand in the air, and spoke as follows: 

“Children of the great Genghiz! Our 
father the Khan has gone from us; and, lest 
he should grow weary of journeying alone to 
the Far-off Land, his son has gone to bear 
him company. Thus we are left as a family 
without a head, and this must not be. Ye 


all know that our custom in such a case is 


to let the god himself choose for us, and his 
choice cannot err. Know ye this? and are 
ye content to abide by the choice? 

* We know it, and are content," replied 
the savages with one voice. 

“Good!” said Shaigan, with another 
quick glance over the throng, which lingered 
a moment on the English group, with a look 
of such triumphant and wicked malice that 
even the stolid Jack felt his stout heart beat 
quicker. ‘So let it be, then; he on whom 
. this feather shall fall is.the chosen one of 
the god, and the new Khan of the Birlas ; 


and he shall care for you in peace, and lead ` 


vou in war. Fall, feather—rise, Khan!" | 
And he tossed the feather into the air. 
It fluttered slowly downward, and Shai- 


gan's small, deep-set, crafty eyes followed it . 


watchfully, as it seemed about to settle on 
the head of the rough warrior for whom his 
cunning had secretly destined it. 

One instant more, and it would have done 
80; but just then & passing breath of wind, 
which seemed to have sprung up for that 
very purpose (for till then the air had been 
quite still), wafted it far away over the heads 
. of the crowd, and brought it down at length 
on Dick Avondale, in whose hair—for he had 
just taken off his Tartar cap to wipe his 
heated face—it caught, and stuck fast. 

“ Saved ! " muttered the Earl, drawing a 
long breath. And some men would say 
that that happened by pure chance—as if 
anything ever happened by chance yet! 
One would think, to hear them talk, that 
there was no God in the world! ” 

So utterly thunderstruck were the assem- 
bled savages at this unheard-of portent (for 
such, of course, it appeared to them), that 
they could not even vent their excitement in 
their usual clamour ; and the only sound that 
broke from the hushed multitude was a low, 
quick gasp of intense emotion, which pierced 
the gloomy silence like the hiss of a snake. 

But what words can paint the frenzy of 
baffled rage that convulsed the treacherous 
priest, when he saw that the very device by 
which he had hoped to bring about the 
destruction of all his enemies at once had 
become the means of ensuring their safety! 
What could he do now? This English boy 
was Khan of the Birlas, made so by a choice 
which, as Shaigan himself had told the 
entire tribe with their unanimous approval, 
* could not err’’; and as everything belong- 
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ing to the Khan was sacred, Dick’s four 
friends were now as inviolable as himself. 
Thus caught in his own trap, the villain 
stood speechless with utter dismay, and felt 
weighed down once more by the same over- 


. mastering terror which had crushed him to 


the earth on that never-forgotten day, when 
he had seen (as he thought) his well-aimed 
bullet flatten against the invulnerable head 
of The Undying One." 

Meanwhile Prince Dick—who seemed to 
be the only unconcerned person in the whole 
assembly—coolly took the mystic feather 
from his hair, and said, with a grin, to his 
comrade Fred : 

* This is something like an adventure at 
last—eh, old boy? It's not everyone that 
has become a Tartar king in the Eastern 
deserts within & few months of leaving 
school ; I don't think Robinson Crusoe him- 
self ever beat that. Would you like to be my 
prime minister, old fellow? Well, one some- 
times hears people say that it is the turn of a 
feather who gets into power, but this is the 
first time I ever saw it happen literally ! " 

* A feather, do you say?” cried Fred, who 
had been looking closely at the strange sym- 
bol that had just made his chum a king. 
** Well, I've seen many a queer feather in my 
time, but I never saw one before that had 
scales on it! ” 

* Scales ?" echoed Dick: you don’t say 


80? Let me have a look at it!“ 


But ere he could do so, Fred felt the non- 
descript feather taken gently from his hand, 
and looked round just in time to see one 
of the two subordinate priests gliding away 
through the crowd. 

* May the Khan's prosperity increase ! " 
called out & deep voice at that instant, from 
the midst of the throng. 

Many voices echoed the shout, which Lord 


Wanderton had skilfully uttered just at the 
right moment. But the bold Earl noticed 
with secret dismay that a large part of the 
assembly remained sullenly silent ; and the 
chill foreboding of evil that began to tighten 
round his stout heart grew stronger yet as 
he saw Shaigan’s downcast face suddenly 
light up with a grin of such fiendish triumph, 
that it might well have served some great 
painter as a study for a picture of Satan 
exulting over the fall of man. 

At the wave of the high-priest’s lean 
brown hand, all eyes were instantly turned 
toward him; and thus he spoke: 

„Children of the Victorious One! Can it 
be that there are any among ye who doubt 
the choice of the god himself? Nay, I see 


that it is so, though ye will not own it; but 


methinks I can discern what it is that per- 
plexes you. Ye all see that the god hath 
marked this voung stranger for his own, but 
ye are still in doubt whether he hath chosen 
him for a chief or for a sacrifice ! " 

At the last word, & buzz of excitement 
billowed through the crowd, and the count- 
less faces lighted up with such a look of 
gleeful surprise as might be worn by a group 
of children when suddenly hitting upon the 
explanation of a puzzle that had baffled 


them all. 


“Ye shall be convinced, all of you,” went 
on Shaigan. ‘To-morrow shall your new 
Khan reply to & question propounded by the 
god himself, the answer to which none can 
know but he and the man whom he will 
trust; and when the Khan hath given, before 
ye all, the right answer to that question, 
then shall all men know that it is indeed he 
whom the god hath chosen, and the mouths 


— 


of all gainsayers shall be stopped. It is 


enough—I have spoken.“ 
( To be contínued.) 


Author of “ Bandur Wallah," “ The Ghost of Peer Khan," etc, 


A should have been very happy; he had 

a stranger collection of pets than any 
boy or man could have possessed, unless he 
was & dealer in animals, and each had a 
history of its own as interesting as the 
creature itself. 

First, there was Hurgilla, the adjutant 
crane, which three years ago had dropped 
in casually, as he was flying overhead, 
to swallow a couple of pups which were 
tumbling about on the lawn. He had scarcely 
swallowed one of these delicacies, when he 
was startled to find a small boy in front of 
him holding on to both of his wings and 


yelling for help. He reared himself to his 
full height, and his great pickaxe-like bill 
came down with a force that would have 
driven it through a strong skull; but the 
small boy was quick also, and buried his 
head amongst the feathers in Hurgilla's 
white shirt-front, so that the hill only tore a 
red groove along the top of his scalp. 

The next moment Tippoo, the cook’s son, 
came running to his master’s assistance, and 
wrenching Hurgilla’s feet from the ground 
they threw him over; and while Alec sat 
upon him Tippoo ran for the gardener’s 
shears... Since that day, with clipped wings, 


Hurgilla solemnly stalks about the compound 
“shikkaring frogs, and has almost forgotten 
the wide stretches of sand and the tooth. 
zome dead Hindoo on the banks of the 
Ganges. 
~ The only thing that annoys him is that 
“there is another gentleman of the same 
"profession as himself in the compound— 
.Sarus, the red-headed crane, who also 
catches frogs, much quicker than Hurgilla 
can. Also he stands a foot higher than 
-Hurgilla. He is a great dandy, proud of his 
“slender figure, his close-fitting suit of mouse 
colour, his crimson head and neck, and his 
long ivory bill; though you forget his beauty 
when you see him greedily swallow a dozen 
foot-long fish as quickly as you could as 
many gooseberries. But he is no match for 
 Hurgilla, who is very strong, and he keeps 
-out of reach of that terrible beak. 
^ 'The Sarus Alec found in a nest in the 
-sheel or marsh. There was also Hurun, the 
‘ravine deer, which Sandy, a private in his 
Majesty's Army, bartered to Alec when it 
-was quite a little fawn, in exchange for & 
-fox-terrier pup. There was Neowla, the 
“mongoose, whom Alec had found a tiny 
weeny blind thing; its mother had been 
killed by dogs, and Neowla had left its soft 
nest of sparrows’ feathers and had come out 
‘of the drain-pipe into the great wide world 
„to find her, sobbing and chit-chittering at 
‘being neglected so long. 
There was the black hill Mynah, who 
dived in a cage in the verandah, and sorely 
: perplexed the passing pedlar who came back 
wenty times at the unmistakable summons 
of a Sahib, until he found he had been 
„heated by a bird. So clever was Mynah 
that she could imitate to perfection the cry 
(X Fanny's pup in distress, and a dozen 
times a day the faithful spaniel came tear- 
ing up to the verandah to help her beloved 
offspring, only to find her young one snoring 
peacefully and the Mynsh chuckling like 
some evil thing. 
Bogla, the white egret, must not be for- 


zotten— Bogla, who was a terror to mice and 


‘ats, ten times more dreaded than the cat; 
2e would sit on a sideboard as motionless as 
d> china vase for hours at a time, his sharp 
Clittle eyes rolling in his head the while, and 
\ “atching every corner of the room, till a 

nouse, thinking the place deserted, ventured 

out to see if there were any crumbs under 
he table. Suddenly a streak of white would 
Hash across the room, and Chuah, the mouse, 
was struggling in the long green bill of the 
‘dread Bogla. Hurray! he was free again 
the next moment; but that was a mistake, 
kor Bogla, who cannot transfer a mouthful 
from the tip of his long bill to his throat, 
had only thrown him into the air to hop 
him again in his gullet. He has hardly 
zulped him down when he hears the sparrows 
making a terrible chatter outside the veran- 
ah. He knows exactly what has happened : 
F young unfledged sparrow has fallen out of 
he thatch, and its friends, a fluttering little 
m on the ground around it, are advising 


-their voices to the distressed mother. The 
hubbub attracts the enemy. Neowla and 
Bogla race for the spot; but wings are 
. 3peedier than feet, and Neowla only reaches 
it in time to see Bogla gulp down the fledg- 

“ling, and while the sparrows assemble by the 

» hundred, shrieking maledictions about his 

ars, he unconcernedly stalks the lawn and 

-wonders why the worms are so shy of late. 

i here were many other pets besides—a 
Parrot, a bulbul, a fighting partridge, and a 
urge flock of pigeons. The tale of how 
‘Black Lightning, the carrier pigeon, was sold 
oy Alec to a regiment going to Umballah, 
“und how, at the first opportunity, it flew 
Hack, covering those 600 miles in four hours, 
“would of itself make a good story. 


» 


All sorts of impossible things at the top of . 
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The needs of such a large number of pets 
were great, but Alec had an indulgent father, 
and the Khansama’s bill for feeding them 
was always paid without a demur. Alec was 
fond of every one of them, and would allow 
no one to feed them but himself. Of the 
happy family, however, onc was an especial 
favourite, and that was Neowla the mon- 
goose, which was as much at home in Alec’s 
shirt-sleeve as Fanny in her kennel. But, 
alas! Neowla had fallen from his high 
estate, and at present he was chained toa 
pillar in the verandah in deep disgrace. 

There had been a great number of chickens 
and young pigeons missed of late, and the 
servants said it was the mongoose ; but Alec 
would not believe it, for Neowla, above all 
things, respected Alec’s property, and more 
than once had killed a snake that had been 
attracted to the hen-house by the young 
chicks or the eggs. But one day he saw 
Neowla come out of the pigeon-house, his 
snout all covered with blood, and, going in, 
found two young pigeons dead and partly 
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But his valiant little heart was bursting 
with indignation, for Neowla, so far from 
being a thief and tyrant, was the champion 
of the oppressed, and many & young chicken 
or pigeon had owed ita life to the quick and 
fearless mongoose, who was the sworn foe 
of snakes, rats, and hawks. 

Some days ago Black Lightning, the 
carrier pigeon, came to him in distress. 

“Come and help us, O brother!" ghe 
cried, “ for our lives are in danger.“ 

„What now?” asked the mongoose, who 
was busy with his lunch, which consisted _ 
of a nest of young scorpions he had found 
under a big stone. 

Rats - great hungry rats have come into 
our pigeon-house, and already one of our 
fledglings has been carried away." 

„Ask Bogla for help,“ said Neowla shortly ; 
* see you not I am eating?“ 

* Bogla is quick to catch mice, but these 
are rats, as large as a two months’ kitten, 
&nd thy teeth will accomplish what Bogla's. 
bill could never do." 


# 
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He was startled to find a small boy holding on to his wings.“ 


eaten. Forced to believe that he had been 
deceived in his dear favourite, he now had 
the mongoose chained up in the verandah 
and deprived of all liberty. 

Hurgilla came along and clattered his bill 
in derision at the chained-up mongoose ; he 
was, perhaps, the only one of the pets who 
disliked Neowla, for while Hurgilla would 
think nothing of swallowing a young chicken 
or gosling, if no one was looking, Neowla 
considered it a great crime to prey upon his 
master’s property. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Hurgilla, has the 
constable been put in jail? Have they 
found thee out, O black sheep, in spite of thy 
white tail?“ 

‘Neowla didn’t deign to reply. 

"Chor! chor! thief! thief!" 
the Mynah, and even Sarus and Bogla came 
to stare at the punished one, for none of 
Alec’s pets were ever chained or caged except 
Mynah and the small birds. 

Neowla was not going io be made & 
laughing-stock of, so he curled himself up, 
buried his pink nose in his fur and pretended 
io go to sleep. 


shrieked . 


Neowla liked a little coaxing—the pigeon: 
knew that. | 

“Go! I follow," he said. 

Black Lightning flew swiftly and dived 
through the openings in the upper part of 
the door, and Neowla, following, forced 
himself through the space at the bottom. 
The pigeon-house was in gloom and quiet, 
save for the mourning of the white Serajee 
whose fledgling had been killed, or when a 
pigeon came in to feed her young ones. 
Neowla’s eyes soon adjusted themselves to 
suit the darkness. He had not been there 
many minutes when there was a scuffling in 
a corner, and presently two rats came out on 
the floor of the pigeon-house. 

Black Lightning was right in saying they 
were large. Even the brave Neowla hesitated . 
just for a second, when he saw the size of 
the creatures; but the next instant he had 
shot forward like the bolt from a bow, and a 
great rat was on his back with Neowla’s 
teeth firmly fixed in his throat. His mate 
fled in terror at the sight, and there was no 
more hunting that day, only the pigeons 
above cooed their thanks and praised their 
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brave little champion for the service. But 
the rats were not done with; each day 
brought fresh numbers from somewhere, 
which invaded also the fowl-house, and 
there were daily battles in which Neowla 
always came off victorious. 

One day a number of rats banded together 
to kil Neowla; that day will long be 
remembered amongst Alec’s pigeons. Two 
half-grown birds had been killed that 
morning; they had incautiously alighted on 
the floor of the pigeon-house, and Neowla 
surprised a couple of rats engaged in making 
a meal of them. Sudden death for one and 
a narrow escape for the other. Then the 
alarm was given, and directly they knew the 
mongoose had come, six big male rats came 
out together to kill him. 

The pigeon-house was gloomy, for the door 
wis always shut to prevent hawks coming in, 
and all the light came from two small open- 
ings at the top of the door, through which 
ihe pigeons came in and out. But Neowla 
could see in the dark as well as the rats. 


The six charged down upon him together, 
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her wings loudly about their heads, and they 
ran back terrified, for she looked so like a 
great hungry hawk in that twilight. 

That trick saved the life of Neowla. But 
it was only for a moment he was over- 
powered. Nothing, not even a snake, has a 
more flexible neck than a mongoose ; so, 
though he was held on both sides, Neowla 
twisted his rubber neck round, and seized 
one of his enemies by the throat, bit through 
the windpipe in a second, and then repeated 
the performance with the other rat clinging 
to his neck. Soon four of the six rats lay 
dead. The two on' his back he could not 
shake off, so he rolled over, and, passing his 
head under his forearm, took them by the 
throat one after the other, and completed 
his victory. Seven big rats in a morning is 
a good day's work, and Neowla rushed off to 
the well to get & drink of water and to escape 
the shower of thanks from the pigeons. 

After a good drink he went to sleep for an 
hour in the warm sunshine on the well curb. 
Then when he awoke he stretched himself, 
cleaned his wounds, and licked his fur 
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— Come forth and fight, Kali.“ 


but when they reached the spot where he had 
stood, it was vacant, for the quick Neowla 
had sprung over their heads, and before 
they realised he was behind them there was 
a little click, and his sharp teeth had met in 
the backbone of the biggest rat, and broken 
the spine. 

But five remained, and they came at him 
from all sides now. The first one Neowla 
took by the throat, but the instant he 
needed to kill it was enough for the others to 
get good hold. One took him on each side of 
the neck and two fastened on his back. Their 
combined weight kept him pinned down for 
a moment or two, and the terrified pigeons, 
looking down on the battle, cried out that 
their champion was slain. This was not 
true; yet never had Neowla’s life trembled in 
the balance as it did at that moment. 

There was a crowd of rats looking on at 
the contest from the corner of the room— 
females and half-grown rats—and when they 
saw their great enemy held down by the four 
large rats, they all rushed to help, hoping to 
overwhelm him with numbers. But Black 
Lightning, seeing the peril of the mongoose, 
swooped down into their faces, and flapped 


straight, and thought he would just visit the 
battle-field and see there were no more rats 
to kill before he went about his other 
business. 

When he got to the pigeon-house he found 
that the rats had removed their dead, and he 
was just coming away when Alec opened the 
door, and seeing Neowla’s muzzle all full of 
blood, and the dead pigeons on the ground, 
made the blunder of supposing that Neowla 
had been killing pigeons, and had the mon- 
goose chained up. 

For two whole days was Neowla chained up. 
On the third day he saw Alec saunter along 
the garden path till he came to the large 
tamarind-tree; there he threw himself down 
near its roots and went to sleep. This made 
Neowla nervous, and he walked restlessly up 
and down as far as his chain would permit, 
always keeping an eye on Alec, for none but 
Neowla knew of the evil that dwelt in that tree. 
Suddenly Neowla saw that which made every 
hair on his back erect with rage. Out of a 
gap between the roots of the great tamarind- 
tree a large black cobra was creeping. It 
had brought half its long body out of the tree, 
when, for the first time, it seemed to notice 
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the boy, and it started up, puffed out its 
hood, and was ready for the death-stroke. 
But the boy lay so motionless that the snake 
calmed down, and, gliding gently over his 
body, coiled itself upon his soft, warm flesh, 
where the shirt had fallen aside from the 
chest. 

Neowla dragged at his chain madly, but it 
wasn’t the chain that held him so much as 
the order. But, surely, where master’s life 
was in danger the order could be set aside. 
Neowla considered, then decided to act. 
The little leather collar that held him was 
small, but what was that to a clever mon- 
goose. He dragged out his chain to its full 
length, put his forefeet together and pulled 
steadily backward ; wriggle, wriggle, wriggle, 
went the head, the collar seemed sizes too 
small. It looked impossible the head could 
slip through, but no king of handcuffs went 
to work more scientifically. Neowla knew 
the capacity of every muscle in his rubber 
neck. Slowly the collar began to climb 
the head from behind the ears—squeeze, 
squeeze, squeeze—and then one final tug, 
and he was free. 

Tle mongoose leapt from the verandah 
and flew straight to the tamarind-tree. 

„Ha! it is Neowla!" exclaimed the cobra, 
as she raised her wicked old head a few 
inches above her coils, and her thin forked 
tongue played expectantly about her cruel 
mouth. 

They were inveterate foes, these two. 
Once, when he was yuite a little thing, Neowla 
had nearly been killed by the cobra, and was 
just rescued in the nick of time by Alec. 
And since then it had been the ambition of 
his life to destroy the wicked old serpent ; 
but the snake was wary, and as she had grown, 
very old, would not risk a battle with an 
active young mongoose. 

For how many years the cobra had lived 
among the roots of the old tamarind it would 
be hard to say; but many generations of 
snakes had come and gone, and it was still 
living. Hundreds of other creatures had 
died under the terrible fangs, or gone 
down that insatiable maw, till the old snake 
gained the name of Kali—goddess of destruc- 
tion. Twice in her day had she met a mon- 
goose and danced that dance of death from 
which one dancer only returns, and twice 
had she returned unscathed. Once she had 
been dark as ebony—as black as Kali Mai 
herself; but she had grown old with the : 
tamarind-tree in which she lived, and age 
had made her grey, had made her a 
little deaf and a little short-sighted, but 
her cunning had increased with years till no 
more formidable enemy could have come 
across the path of Neowla. Also Kali hated 
the mongoose family with more than the 
hatred of a snake, for her mate had been 
killed by a mongoose, and she had nursed 
her hatred long, so that it proved stronger 
than her caution at times. 

“What wantest thou, Neowla? Thy 
master sleeps. Go, thou wilt disturb him.” 
There was an ominous rustling of scale upon 
scale as Kali arranged her coils more care- 
fully to be ready in case of sudden attack. 

* Come forth and fight, Kali, and after- 
wards I shall eat thee, for I am hungry," 
said Neowla, trembling with rage, as he 
cautiously approached. 

" His-s-s-8s-8-s," Came an angry menace, 
as the cobra rose above the boy with hood 
expanded. “ Stop! come a step beyond that 
grey stone and I strike, and he who sleeps 
shall wake no more.” 

„What! would'st thou kill a sleeping boy? ” 
exclaimed Neowla, in horror. 

“ Why not?" said Kali. Was it not he 
who saved thee from my fangs some six 
months gone, and deprived me of my lawful 


ey? It is bare revenge; I have killed 
SON [ipii less," and the snake 


4 Coiled down upon the gently heaving bosom 

: Of the sleeping lad. 

' Neowla circled round and round at the 
^ prescribed distance, mad with rage, but not 

5 daring to approach any nearer ; for he felt 

.. sure Kali would put her awful threat into 
execution. So he thought he'd try a little 

. stratagem. 

„Alas ! poor Kali has fallen low indeed; 
She can take no revenge upon a man unless 
.. he sleeps," said Neowla, in a taunting voice. 

** So old and weak has she become that she can 
only kill cockroaches and sick frogs. Ahhi! 

- abhi! nota fang has she left, and her poison 
. has long since dried up. No wonder she has 

. turned coward and flies from a mongoose.”’ 

Long before the mongoose finished Kali 
. wvas dancing with anger, with hood expanded 

and darting tongue. 

"d „Who says I have no teeth? ' she hissed 

. With rage. ‘Look, and fear!" she cried, 
as she threw wide her jaws in a ghastly 
yawn. 

] * Ho! ho!" laughed Neowla, only one 

Follow fang, loose and rotten. Thou art 
' wise not to fight, O Kali! it would not hurt 
, babe.“ 

l The mongoose pretended he was so 
absorbed in looking at the fang, that he did 
not notice he bad drawn close to Kali, and 

was within striking distance; but the snake 
noticed it, and, mad with rage, suddenly 
dashed out with lightning swiftness. 

l But Neowla was ready, and sprang aside, 

- yet the yellow fang passed within an inch of 
is eye. It was a close shave. Before the 

cobra could recover herself Neowla had 

- jumped on her back and bitten hard and 

deep over the spine. But Kali was an 
enormous snake, five feet and more in length, 

and that bite did not break her back, and 

- Neowla had to jump for his life again as her 
head swung round at him. 

„ «s Nothing but a bite through the head 

> will kill her," reflected Neowla. 

And Neowla was right, for he could not 

- have pinned Kali down by the grip behind 

+» the head, so big and strong was she. Of 

: course, the other way was to bite hard upon 

the spine and jump away, as he had done, in 
the hope either the spine would break or that 
bleeding at the many wounds would cause 
^exhaustion and enable him to vanquish her. 

Rut it was dangerous; for once let Kali get a 
Half turn of her coi!s round his body, and he 
.-would be a helpless prisoner till the yellow 
fang finished the work. | 
The cobra now made an attempt to get 

back to the boy, but Neowla was not going 
to let her do that if he could stop it. So he 

Sprang into her path with hair erect and 
eyes aflame, and danced nimbly up and 
.-.down with the alertness of a prize-fighter, 
. inviting her to strike a blow. Kali, who, on 
the other hand, had recovered her caution, 
„looked cool and moved as slowly as if no 
. guch thing as the game of death was being 

played by her; yet behind the stony stare of 

„ her eyes her wicked mind was going over 
.the steps of the trick by which she had 
killed her mongoose twice. 

„ .So she advanced upon Neowla, with two 
feet of her body erect and hood expanded, 
swaying gently from side to side, gliding 
^ slowly, very slowly, deadly quiet except for 

„the restlessness of the forked tongue that 
"shot in and out and licked hungrily at the 
.corners of the cruel mouth. 

Suddenly, without warning, she darted 
forward. Almost on the instant Neowla 
jamped to the right, but Kali's lunge was a 

" feint, and she moved a little forward. 
Neowla came back to his place, but he was 

now closer to the boy. Again Kali danced 
from side to side, again luuged forward. 

Neowla jumped again, this time to the left, 

and escaped; but Kali's lunge was little 

more than a feint again, and the mongoose 
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got nochance. Now he was close against . 


the boy, and did not know how close, till 
Kali shot forward a third time, and Neowla, 
jumping backward, hit against Alec. Kali 
had calculated for this, and her stroke went 
home, and to all appearance Neowla had got 
his death bite; but the yellow fang just 
grazed his shoulder, for Neowla was moving 
quickly too, and the squirt of poison that 
followed instantly, missed ths wound 
and fell harmlessly on the fur over his ribs. 
Now was u dangerous time for the mongoose ; 
should he brush against a blade of grass the 
wrong way the poison would be carried to 


“ Pulled it through the hollow under his boot.” 


the wound and he would not live long after. 
So he set off to run through the long grass 
quickly till it was all brushed off, then he 
had a roll in the dust, licked away and spat 
out the last traces of the poison, and came 
back to find Kali coiled again upon Alec’s 
chest. 

“What! not dead!" exclaimed Kali. 
“I thought I gave thee the death wound. 
But I grow old, and my stroke is not so sure. 
Yet I felt my fang in thy flesh." 

„A scratch, a little scratch, that was all, 
which escaped the poison, it was so slow in 
coming. Come, let us make an end of this 
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fighting, unless.thou fearest my youth and 
strength.” 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the old snake; 
" what matters youth or strength to me? 
At my touch the man dies as quickly as the 
child, the strongest elephant like the weakest 
frog; to me they are all one, all one." 

* I come, Neowla," added Kali; “ but before 
I make an end of thee, I think I shall prick 
the throat of the boy a little, a very little, 
just to make sure of one victim at least.“ And 
Kali raised her head to get the right distance 
for tho blow, while Neowla grew cold with 
fear for the life of his master. Just then 
Alec moved restlessly in his sleep, and the 
cobra with expanded hood stood over him, 
ready to strike as soon as he opened his eyes. 
Alec yawned, then sleepily raised an arm. 
Immediately the hooded death swooped 
forward and the yellow fang pierced—not the 
arm, but the loose sleeve of the shirt. With 
Kali’s blow Neowla, mad with rage, had 
dashed forward and gripped at Kali’s head. 
His teeth missed the brain, but went through 
the upper and lower mandible, pinning them 
securely together. It wasa daring hold, and, 
under other circumstances, Neowla would 
never have come off safely. Kali, wild with 
pain, and powerless to hurt, lashed to and fro, 
and Neowla was dashed from side to side, but 
he hung on ‘bravely. Alec was a heavy 
sleeper, like most boys, but that commotion 
on his chest was too much for him, and he 
was waking up gradually, when a whip lash 
across the face from Kali’s tail made him 
sit up wide awake with all his faculties about 
him. In a second he was on his feet, in an- 
other he had seized the cobra by the tail, 
and placing his right foot across its broad 
back had pulled it through the hollow under 
his boot till just the head remained on the 
other side, with Neowla still clinging to it ; 
then, with the heel of his left boot, he ground 
the skull to pieces, and Kali, the goddess of 
destruction, ceased to be a terror in the com- 
pound. 

Alec raised his hand to wipe the cold 
sweat from his forehead, but started to see 
on his wrist a drop of whitish fluid, which he 
knew to be cobra poison. Then he began to 
understand things ; how that death had come 
for him, and how the brave Neowla had fought 
a great battle and kept it at bay. Hugging 
the little mongoose to his bosom, Alec sat 
down on the roots of the great tamarind and 
cried as he had not done since he was a little 
toddler. 
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THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL CAPTAINS. 


By C. W. 


(y course b; the Pubiic-School Captains one 

naturally means, at this time of the 
year, the Football Captains. Whata pity it is 
that it is not possible to judge them by any 
fair standard of comparison. Circumstances 
render a comparison impracticable. In this 
case circumstances present a double ob- 
stacle; the first, in the fact that three of 
the oldest as well as the most influential of 
our Public Schools—Winchester, Eton, and 
Harrow, to give them in the priority of their 
foundation—have rules peculiarly their own ; 
the second, that a comparison of the others, 
who all conform now to one or the other of 
the two codes according to which the general 
body of footballers play, would be of no 
possible use or value except with those under 
the same code. 

But, besides the difficulties of special rules 
and the existence of two distinct games 
wide as the poles asunder, in some cases 
there is not even a School Captain, in the 
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strict sense of the word, to offer a test for a 
comparison. Eton, as is generally known, 
has two distinct games of its own the field 
and the wall game; the latter need hardly be 
reckoned with, as it is not seriously followed 
except by the Colleges. Still, in the ordinary 
way, there are, for the wall game, two captains 
or rather two keepers (to use Etonian 
phraseology): the one, the keeper of the 
college wall, the other of the Oppidan 
wall. With the field game it is different, 
as the whole college is represented in the 
Eton field eleven, which plays a regular 
series of matches. This winter the keeper 
of the field for Eton College bears a name 
honoured in cricket, football, and in athletics 
generally. A son of Lord Cobham, the senior 
of that remarkable brotherhood of eight of 
which the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, the noblest 
Roman of them all as an athlete—the Hon. 
G W. Lyttelton, is a double first, being 
in the Eton cricket eleven as well. 


[At 
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SOME OF ‘OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL FOOTBALL CAPTAINS, 1901-2. 
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At Winchester there is no football ‘captain 
in the sense in which the term is generally 
used at the public schools. Colleges, Com- 
moners’ and Tutors’ houses have each their 
respective captains, but that is all. It is only 
when what one may call the legitimate 
season is over, as it is by the end of the 
Christmas term, and a few matches are 
played according to the rules of the Football 
Association, that anything with a pretence 
to be called a representative team comes 
into existence at Winchester. 


E. C. Hodges, Haileybury. 


This first attempt to give a professedly 
representative list of the chief football cap- 
tains, it must be understood, has been based 
as much as possible on the broad lines of 
general utility. The schools whose captains 
we have given have all played or are playing 
important parts as nurseries for the one 
game or the other. In the earlier days of 
Association football, Eton and Harrow fur- 
nished a great many of the best exponents 
of the game. Dribbling was then the great 
desideratum for a forward, and whatever else 
they may lack, the Eton and Harrow games 
made for good dribblers. The introduction 
of combination on scientific lines brought the 
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shadow of doubt no possible doubt what- 


methods in vogue at Charterhonse and West- 
minster more to the fore. As a result, these 
two schools have of late years furnished a 
large proportion of the best amateur players, 
though Malvern has within the last winter or 
two sent up several of quite the most capable 
players. 

Under the captaincy of H. B. Gething, a 
forward of the best Harrovian type, the 
Harrow eleven of 1901-2 had a successful 
term, only losing one match, and that the first, 
when the eleven were obviously not together. 
O. T. Norris, who was captain of cricket as 
well as football at Charterhouse in 1901, 
worthily upbolds the best traditions of 
modern Charterhouse. What that means in 
inter-University football of late years is most 
forcibly illustrated by the fact that of the 
twenty-two players who took part in the 
Oxford and Cambridge match of 1897 Charter- 
house furnished no less than ten, seven of 
the Oxford and three of the Cambridge eleven. 
A. T. Willett, the Westminster captain, can 
play equally well at half or full back, and by 
his own personal example has got quite the 
best out of the side. F 

Of the English schools playing the Rugby 
Union game, preference has been given to 
Rugby, Wellington, and Haileybury. Rugby 
was the source from which the Rugby Union 
game sprang—all honour to it !—and Rugby 
is still doing its duty to University football, 
as the presence of last year's captain, V. H. 
Cartwright, in this winter's Oxford fifteen 
will prove. The Wellington captain, J. J. 
Quill, is a son of a well-known old-time 
soldier athlete and cricketer, Lieut.-Col. J. J. 
Quill, of the R.M.L.I. 

The selection of Merchiston, Fettes, and 
Loretto as the representative Scotch schools 
needs no explanation to anyone at all 
conversant with the history of the Rugby 
Union game in Scotland. At the present 
time the three are the foremost com- 
petitors for the Scotch School champion- 
ship, in the order given. Last winter Mer- 
chiston had a really extraordinary record, 
scoring 375 points to none. The first half 
of the current season leaves them with 145 
points to nine. Only twice in the last two 
years has the Merchiston line been crossed, 
and this happened twice in November last, in 
the same match, when Sedbergh school got 
two tries. Of late years Merchiston has been 
the champion school of Scotland. About 
this there cannot be a possible probable 
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ever." 

Among the goodly array of old Mer- 
chistonians who have gained the highest 
honours on the Rugby football field may be 
mentioned that prince of forwards, and most 
popular of players, R. G. Macmillan, who 
represented Scotland in twenty-one Inter- 
national matches; G. T. Neilson, another 
president of the Scotch Football Union, and 
his brothers ; F. W. Goodhue, D. Y. Cassels, 
Malcolm Cross, the versatile half of the 


A. A. Bisset, Merchiston, 


middle seventies, whose brilliant drop gave 
Scotland the victory over England at Edin- 
burgh in 1877. Of past Lorettonians the 
most notable have been: A. G. Asher, 
C. W. Berry, J. D. Boswell, P. R. Clauss, 
W. P. Donaldson, H. T. S. Gedge, D. J. 
Macfarlan, C. E. Orr, A. R. Smith, J. R. C. 
Greenlees; of Fettesians, G. T. Campbell, 
A. R. Don Wauchope, W. E. Wotherspoon, 
D. P. Monypenny, J. Ross, and D. R. Bedell- 
Sivright, the present captain of the Cambridge 
University fifteen. The present captain of 
Loretto has already proved his capacity as a 
“ three-quarter ” in a higher grade of football 
by his excellent play for the Fettesian- 
Lorettonians in their recent Christmas tour. 
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oor old Robinson Orusoe has long since 
away. The unnatural routine of his life was 
foroed on him by circumstances beyond hia control. 
There are many white hermits to-day living solitary 
lives in uncivilised parts of the world, bnt with these 
men the case is different, for the life they elect to live 
is of their own choosing. 

This statement especially holds good in regard to 
the native territories in South Africa, locally called 
Kaffirland. Kaffirland is a wide stretch of country, 
which is divided up amongst several different tribes— 
the Fingoes, Gealekas, Pondos, Bacas, and others. All 
these tribes look on this country as their,qwn indi- 
vidual property; and so it is to a consideraBlle extent, 
for,: whilst the Government has its representatives 
here—in the shape of magistrates, police, post and 
telegraph officials—the natives are, to a great extent, 
allowed to live as they think best, as long as they 
conform to the laws of the Colonial Government. 

Part of Kaffirland lies along the sea-coast. This 
part is very mountainous, cut np by dongas and deep 
gullies, and is almost inaccessible, except to those well 

usinted with the country. It is in this stretch of 
land that the white men who wish to escape the 
companionship of their own countrymen may be 
ound. 
f The picture of one of these men rises before me as I 
write. This man, who originally hailed from Bristol, 
was apprenticed when a iad as cabin boy on a sailing 
vessel. This vessel foundered on the rocks at the St. 
John’s mouth, and all on board, with the exception of 


MODERN WHITE HERMITS. 
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the boy and the second mate, were drowned. The 
Pondos, who live in this part, received the two 
survivors well, and for a time the two whites lived 
with their rescuers ; bat eventually the mate joined a 
travelling trader, and went down to the Cape Colony 
with him, but the boy preferred to remain with bis 
dusky friends. This happened over forty years ago. 
When the lad grew to manhood, he adopted all the 
ways of the Pondos, married a Kaffir wife, and has 
since then amassed a large stock of cattle and sheep. 
This man has, for want of use, lost the power of 
expressing himself properly in English; but he still 
takes an interest in the “Old Country,” and on the last 
occasion on which I met him asked me if I had any 
newa from home to give him. Some day," he said, 
* [ shall sell off my stock, and go back and settle down 
in Bristol.“ But I know better, for men who once get 
into the way of this savage life very rarely, or never, 
leave it. 

Another man who took to the same kind of life was 
John Dunn. John Dunn, who came from Scotland, 
went into Zululand many years ago.  Cetewayo's 
father, Chaka, the bloodthirsty old tyrant who is said 
to have ordered the deaths of over ten thousand of his 
people during the time he reigned, took a fancy to the 
young man, and adopted him into his tribe. For 
some time Dunn lived in harmony with the king: 
then, for some reason which has never been explained, 
Chaka took a sudden dislike to the white mau. When 
Chaka took a dislike to anyone, he simply sent a few 
of his bodyguard to kill the unfortunate person. He 


did so in this case, and himself accompanied the 
“killing party,” as it is termed. 

Dunn got wind of what was about to happen, and 
bad time to saddle up bis horse and dash out of the 
kraal on one side as the “ killing party " entered it on 
the other. Then a hard chase followed, until the 
pursued saw in front of him a big chasm hollowed out 
in the veldt, and extending, as many of them do, for 
a considerable distance each way. The Zulus gave a 
yell of delight. They thought they bad their man 
secure now, but they did not know Dunn. He put 
his horse at the opening, and the gallant beast cleared 
it, just managing to land on the other side. 

The Zulus pulled up, and Chaka, who was still with 
them, called to Dunn. “Come back!” be said; “ you 
area brave man. A man who could face such a death 
as that is too brave to kill. Come back ; you will be 
safe" Dunn stopped his horse and turned it, and 
charged the jump a second time, clearing it in safety. 
Then he and Chaka rode back together. This chasm 
is still known as Dunn's Jump." 

Dunn stayed on with the Zulus, and after Chaka’s 
death ac as adviser to Cetewayo. In time he 
obtained great influence over the people, and during 
the Zulu war did such good service with his impi of 
Zulu warriors that he was afterwards called down to 
Pietermaritzburg, and publicly thanked by the 
Governor. After the Zula war Dunn settled down 
again in his savage home,and up tc the time of his 
death, which occurred n few years ngo, was regarded, 
and rightly, as the real ruler. of Zululand, 
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A BOY'S LIFE IN 


| pie of Dickens's “ Oliver Twist“ will 
remember the grim picture given by 
the great novelist of the life of & boy who 
had the misfortune to be left to the tender 
mercies of the poor-law authorities. Andno 
doubt many people's ideas of the English poor 
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By Hven B. PuirPorr. 


boys, and being treated with respect they 
learn the virtue of self-respect. 

I daresay the school haa its mean side, 
aud that not every one of the three or four 
hundred boys is filled with the esprit de corps 
which is one of the glories of British school life. 
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law and the officials who administer it are 
derived in great measure from that book. 

Happily things have changed a great deal 
since the time when a little workhouse boy 
could be beaten and bullied and starved in 
the way related of the luckless Oliver. 
Although it is not to be denied that there 
are still poor-law guardians and officials 
who seem to be animated by the spirit of Mr. 
Bumble, yet there are others—and, happily, 
an increasing number— who are intelligent 
and kind, and sincerely anxious to do their 
best for the boys and girls committed to 
their charge. 

Prominent amongst the schools conducted 
on these more enlightened and humane lines 
is the Poplar Training School at Forest Gate, 
in which are educated the poor children of 
the great London parish of Poplar. The 
Poplar guardians have said, in effect: It is 
not fair that a boy should be handicapped 
all his life owing to the sins or misfortunes 
of his parents; because a boy is poor and 
friendless is no reason why he should not 
have his chance like the rest ; we don’t admit 
that our boys are more stupid or more 
wicked than other boys, and we intend to 
give them as good a start in life as we can.” 
This is an attitude of which, I think, all fair- 
minded boys will heartily approve. 

The life of a boy at the Poplar Training 
School is in many respects not unlike that 
of a boy ata public school. The education 
given is, of course, more elementary, as the 
boys leave school when they are fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. It is similar to that 
given in a London Board school, only more 
time is devoted to manual and technical 
training. It is the spirit of the public 
&chool rather than of the workhouse or the 
charity institute that is cultivated amongst 
these Poplar boys. They are not for ever 
having the fact of their poverty flung in their 
teeth; they wear no uniform, and so ure not 
to be distinguished out of doors from other 


But that the spirit really exists you cannot 
doubt when you have heard, on some special 
ocoasion, the singing by the whole school of 
their school song, “The Poplar Tree — 
as appropriate and inspiring a song as 
any school could desire; or when you 
have watched & keenly contested football 
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ments of Jones the half-back, and Brown 
the champion sprinter. 

All kinds of manly sports are not only 
tolerated but encouraged at this school. 
You would not get this healthy tone were it 
not so. Behind the school building is an 
extensive playing-Hield where cricket or 
football, according to the season, is diligently 
practised, and where matches are played on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. The 
school has its own swimming-bath, and 
nearly every boy can swim. The sixpence 
with which a boy is rewarded when he first 
succeeds in swimming two lengths no doubt 
acts as a stimulus to learners. The bath is 
too small to be of much use for racing 
purposes, but many of the boys are evidently 
adepts at life-saving, diving, and various 
aquatic tricks. 

The annual sports day is a great occasion 
in the school year. I don’t know whether 
any startling records have been made, 
but it is certain that the day is looked 
forward to with as much zest as in any 
public school. Musical drill is carried to a 
high pitch of excellence; but as that comes 
into the school curriculum, it would perhaps 
be regarded by the boys as work rather than 
recreation. However that may be, it has an 
undoubtedly beneficial effect in keeping them 
in good physical condition. 

The drill is often accompanied by the 


school band, which, considering the ages of 


the performers, is & very good band indeed. 
It has been authorised by the London 


County Council to play in public places 


under the control of the Council, and the 
boys will tell you with pride that Colonel 
Tillotson said theirs was the best boys’ band 
he had ever heard. 

No boy need starve at the Poplar School. 
Plenty of good wholesome food is provided. 
Breakfast consists of bread and butter with 
tea; dinner of hot meat, potatoes and bread, 
with sometimes a second vegetable, followed 
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Boys with their Pets. 


match, and noted the energetic and unselfish 
play of the eleven, and the eager enthusiasm 
of the onlookers; or, again, when in private 
chat with the boys who have heard proud 
stories of the doings of old boys at the 
war, or the hardly less noteworthy achieve- 


by pudding, except on one day, when pudding 
is served with the meat in a stew and there 
is no second course, and on Sundays, when 
an ample quantity of cold meat is followed by 
an apple or other raw fruit; for tea they have 
bread and butter or bread and jam with 
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coooa—excellent cocoa made with plenty of 
milk--and on Sundays cake is added. The 
older boys have a light supper of biscuits. 
As for quantity, it is practically unlimited ; 
Oliver Twist might have asked for more at 
&his school without causing any consterna- 
tion among the officials. They are used to 
such phenomena. The boys are expected to 
have healthy appetites, and for the most part 
they justify the expectation. 

Old boys revisiting the school, as they 
often do, are struck by the increased 
liberality in the bill of fare, and by many 
other improvements making for & more 
humane nnd a healthier and happier life. 
If you should meet an old boy whose 
recollection goes back twenty yenrs or more, 
he' will probably express surprise at the clean 
white tablecloths which cover the tables at 
meal-times, at the glasses which have 
replaced the tin mugs formerly used, at the 
cheerful buzz of conversation which, un- 
checked, accompanies the clatter of knives 
and forks, and at many other little indica- 
tions of the humanising forces that have 
been at work in the school. If he is a man 
given to reminiscence, he may possibly un- 
fold a tale of rising at 5.30 on winter morn- 
ings, and shivering in cold rooms til] break- 
fast time, of wood-chopping, floor-scrubbing, 
and other household drudgery which had to 
be performed by the scholars, of frequent 
wholesale floggings for trifling breaches of 
school discipline. He will teli you that in 
his time there was no playground or playing- 
field and no swimming-bath, and that 
guardians and officials alike would have 
regarded the idea of spending money on 
sports and games as“ very midsummer mad- 
ness.“ 

It is probable that the discipline of the 
school is now much better than it was a 
generation ago, but in these days it is 
maintained by milder means. 

The boys can indulge in almost any 
reasonable hobby. Those who delight in 
livestock keep pigeons, rabbits, rats, or mice ; 
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surprising to those who have associated life 
in a poor-law school with repression, 
suspicion, and strict discipline. On half. 


holidays the scholars go where they please 


and do what they please. There are no such 
things as ** bounds," and the liberty accorded 
to these lads is far greater than is usual in 
many private and some public schools. 


That it is not abused is shown by the fact 
that complaints of the behaviour of the 
scholars out of doors are practically un- 
known. 

The summer holidays, which mean so 
much to most boys, have hitherto been 
associated in the minds of the Poplar boys 
simply with exemption from lessons, and 


The Carpenters’ Shop. 


others have gardens of their own, which they 
cultivate with more or Jess diligence and 
success. Evening recreative classes in wood- 
carving, modelling in clay, etc., provide 
pleasant occupation for many in the winter 
evenings, and lantern lectures and concerts 
are given from time to time. The amount 
of freedom enjoyed by the boys must be 


abundance of cricket and rambles in Epping 
Forest; for it must be remembered that to 
these boys school is home as well as school, 
and very few have friends who could provide 
them with a happy summer holiday. Two 
years ago, however, a great advance was made. 
The guardians grappled with the holiday 
question in a practical and sympathetic 


An Elementary Science Lesson. 
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spirit, and, seconded by the willing efforts 
of the superintendent and staff, they 
provided about 200 of the boys with a fort. 
night's holiday in camp at Dovercourt. 
Many of them had never seen the sea before, 
and of course the experience was a continual 
wonder and delight. It was a fortnight of 


glad freedom and undiluted enjoyment. The 


Å 


experiment proved such a success that it was 
repeated last summer, and no doubt some such 
holiday will now become an annual event. 

The school has many friends, and none more 
real than its superintendent, Mr. W. B. Dean, 
B.., and the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. George Lansbury. The latter gentleman 
recently gave the school the sensible present of 
an apple-tree on the easily fultilled condition 
that the boys should come and gather its fruit. 
And in many more important matters he 
has shown his interest in the scholars, and 
his desire to obtain for them the best educa- 
tion and the happiest life possible. The 
staff also are evidently much more than 
mere officials. It is a pleasant sight to see 
Mr. Dean on the football field at half-time, 
surrounded by the team and coaching them 
as to the plan of campaign for the rest of 
the game; and not less pleasant is it to 
note the eager interest of the various 
members of the staff, including many of the 
lady members, who have come out to the foot- 
ball-fleld to watoh the progress of the match. 

If any of my readers feels inclined to turn 
up his superior nose at the Poplar boys, I should 
like him to meet them on the football-field. 
He would then learn to respect them. They 
play a sound game, with good combination, 
good temper, and any amount of pluck. It 
would be interesting to see them matched 
either at cricket or football against the junior 
elevens of our public schools. I am not sure 
that in such contests they would always 
come off second best, and I am certain that 
their opponents would have nothing to com- 
plain of on the ground of lack of fairness 
and courtesy. 

In the past there have been some few 
instances of workhouse boys rising to 
positions of distinction in the world. A 
notable example is that of the famous 
explorer, Sir H. M. Stanley. With the 
growth of the new spirit that is happily 
beginning to inspire those who have charge 
of these schools there is good ground for 
hope that the number who will in after life 
achieve distinction will be considerably 
greater, At any rate, it is happily true of 
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the Poplar School, and of many. similar 
institutions, that the boys educated in them 
have afar better chance of becoming healthy, 
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, sober,- intelligent. self-respecting citizens 
'thán was the case with the inmates of the 
same institutions a generation ago. 
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THE BOY'S OWN MODEL STEAM MOTOR-CAR, AND 
HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 
Author of me Boy's Own Steam Launch,” etc. etc. 


PART II. continued. 


* engines being now so far complete they : 


may be laid aside while we construct 
that very important part of all steam 
machinery— viz. the boiler. 

There are several points to bear in mind 
in designing & boiler for car work: it must 
be strong and compact and have sufficient 
heating surface to raise steam quickly and 
rive a steady supply to the engines, and the 
fittings should be in front of the driver and 


arranged so as to be easily got at hens re- 
quired. 

I built several boilers of the flash, coil, 
and tube type, and spent a lot of time in 
experimenting to ascertain the best form; 
one of a very novel shape would make 
steam in two minutes, but for the sake of 
lightness I used very thin metal and the fire- 
box collapsed at 30 lb. pressure, so I finally 
adopted the form shown in fig. 22 as most 


.suitable for our purpose. The difficulty in 


model work is to get a powerful, quick- 
steaming boiler into a small space such as 
we have at our disposal behind the seat in 
the back portion of car—viz. 6in. by 4in., and 
to utilise that to the fullest extent I built 
an oval-shape boiler of copper to that 
measurement by 4 in. deep, and fitted with 
fifteen vertical tubes of q in. diameter, which 
gives a total heating surface of about 105 
square inches. 

This is connected by two circulating pipes 
toa steam and water drum placed in front 


of car, that portion carrying the fittings 
necessary for its safe working. 

For the boiler use sheet copper m in. 
thick and rivet together with copper rivets 4 
in. thick and spaced 3 of an inch apart. 
First draw an oval to the full size on thin 
card or stout paper. To do this, strike two 
3-in. cireles, as in fig. 23, and then from 
points a B draw the curves joining them to- 
gether, thus completing the oval; next, 
commencing at centre a, strike in fifteen 
i in. circles, spacing them 1 in. apart in 
ines alternately, as shown. Prick through 
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the centre of each circle and the card can 
then be used as a template for marking off 
the position of each tube on the copper 
sheet by using a sharp pricker or centre-pop. 

To allow sufficient metal for flanging it 
must be cut f in. wider than the template 
all round, as in dotted line. 

The flanging must be done on a template 


— block of hard wood cut to the exact size of 


oval and about 1} in. thick, rounding off the 
top edge as at a (fig. 24). The centre being 
marked at B, secure the copper plate to it by 
a brad; the edges will then project as atc: 

then place another piece of wood, p, on top. 
and the whole is nipped together between 


the jaws of a vice, and the edge is then 


OWN M V, 


flanged down by hammering. In doing this. 


you will possibly have to anneal the copper 
more than once, according to its hardness. 


. To do this, remove it from the wood tem- 
plate and make it hot in the fire and then 


quickly drop it into cóld water; this softens 
the metal and enables it to bend more easily. 
When the flanging is done, drill out the 
fifteen holes in each plate for top and 
bottom of boiler, use ‘a 3 - in. twist-drill and 
place a piece of wood behind the copper to 


prevent it bulging whilst drilling, as it might 
do when perforated by so many holes. 

Next cut a sheet of copper, 44 in. wide and 
long enough to bend round the tube-plates, 
allowing § in. for over-lap at the seam 4 
(fig. 25), which must be riveted together, 


-"ép&eing the rivets 3 in. apart, as previously 


mentioned. 

The top tube-plate can be then put in, as in 
fig. 22, and riveted in place, letting it stand 
rather above the edge of side plate, and then 
along the seam and round each rivet it should 


de well sweated with solder to prevent any 


possibility of leakage under steam. 


The holes B, c, D, and k are then drilled, - 


and screw unions fitted to B and c, as shown, 
to which the circulating pipes are connected, 
while p is for a blow-off cock, by which the 


Fia. 25. 


boiler is emptied when not in use, and x is 
for a clack-valve, or screw union tap, to con- 
nect the force-pump to. 

The lower tube-plate can now be riveted 
in position, four inches below the upper one, 
as in section (fig. 26), and the tubes, which 
must be of thin brass, best quality, or solid 
drawn, cut to size—viz. 43, in. long, to allow 
for projecting slightly beyond the plates. 

2 The tube ends, if hard, can be annealed, 
and then are expanded into their respective 
holes by a small expander, or steel cone, and 
the lower seam round tube plate, and all 
tube holes sweated in with solder to prevent 


any leakage. . 
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Two brackets, E r (fig. 25), are soldered on 
in position shown, 24 in. from top of boiler, 
to support it on the car frame. 
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To keep the wind from blowing the lamp- 
flame away from the tubes as the car travels 
along, a shield is necessary. 

This is simply a strip of tin 12 in. deep 
bent round the lower part of boiler, the ends 
being secured by the bolt and nut as at a; the 
sheet of copper forming the side of boiler 
might have been cut deep enough to form 
this in one piece, but this arrangement saves 
considerable weight. 
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In thecentre of the front lower edge of this 
shield, a slot, D (fig. 27), is cut, a flat piece of 
brass, E, has a narrow slit formed in it, and is 
attached to the shield by the pin r, and, with 
a catch at the other end, can be used as a bolt, 
so that the lamp-burner which it is intended 
to support can be released when required. 
We can now make the steam drum (fig. 28). 
This is formed of a piece of solid drawn 
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brass tube, 23 in. in diameter x 5 in. long ; the 
ends are closed in by two discs of brass 4 in. 


thick, soldered in and flanged over and 


strengthened by a central tie rod of 18 in. 
diameter, tightened up by nuts, as at 4. 

Near the bottom at each end are screwed 
in the unions B, c for attaching the cir- 
culating pipes, which connect this with the 
other portion of boiler already made. 
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A.tap is screwed in at p to allow air to 
escape when filling the boiler. 

The glass water-gauge, r, is placed in a 
central position, attached by the curved 
copper pipes o, c. A spring-balance safety- 


, valve, H, is then fixed at the right-hand side, 
and the steam supply cock, s, on the left 
screwed to a union, from the back of which 
the pressure-gauge, T, is led, the connecting 


pipo being bent round so that the gauge 
comes in a central position immediately in a 
line with the water-gauge. 

These fittings can he obtained ready made, 
and should be of the best kind, having 
screwed and nutted plugs. 

The copper circulating pipes are 8 in. in- 


- ternal diameter, with their ends fitted to the 


screw unions. That to the left is bent down 


and carried along the floor against. the side 


to the top union on boiler, as at c, p (fig. 29), 
while the other oxtends from s to the lower 
union, 4, and these pipes serve to hold the 
Steam drum in position. 

Drill a small hole through the floor at E, 
and place in it a piece of tube soldered to 
the water-gauge, so that when the lower tap 
is turned on no water comes into the car, 


but is blown down on to the ground. 


Before finally screwing up the unions, 
insert a thin twist of asbestos yarn, and then 
the covering boards, w and w (fig. 7), can be 
cut to fit aocurately and screwed in place. 

The engines may now be put in position 


and screwed to the floor, and a copper pipe, 


about din. internal diameter, is connected to 
the steam-supply cock, s (fig. 28), and then 
bent downwards and carried aft to the 
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reversing cock, a (fig. 21). Keep it close to 
the circulating pipe, c (fig. 29); and both 
pipes should be lagged or wrapped round 
with asbestos cloth or string to prevent the 
steam being conde i | 
Now drill a à-in. hole through the floor 
exactly under the exhaust pipe, B. The 
exhaust steam is carried to the rear of car 
by a }-in. pipe of tin made with a couple of 
elbows, as in fig. 30. It is attached under- 
neath the floor by a couple of flanges, A, B, 
soldered to it. c is a side view, and p a top 
plan showing the bend in pipe necessary to 
clear the lower side of boiler. 
(To be continued.) 


AVING read in the “B.O.P.” about ice-boating on 
the Hudson River, U.S., I should like to give your 
readers an idea how this sport is carried on in Canada, 
on Lake Ontario. Each winter ice-boats by the dozen 
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may be seen scudding over the smooth ice at the rate 
of thirty or forty miles an hour, 
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To make a middling-sized ice-boat, vou will need, to 
begin with, two pieces of 3 in. by 2 in. scantling, one 
104 ft. long and the other 14 ft. long ; a piece of good 


acci — 
Fia. 4. 
spruce, or of any other tough wood that is not too 


heavy, 12 ft. by 8 in. by 1} in.: and three other pieces 
of spruce, one of them 10 ft. by 8in. by f in, and the 
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other two 12 ft. by 5 in. by ; in Take the two 
scantlings, and plane them smooth. Now join them 
together edge to edge, and overlapping for 6 ft., with 
two bolts and four iron clamps (A, A in fig. 1). These 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ICE- BOAT. 


By W. M. Goopwiy, Kingston, Ontario. 


clamps are simply pieces of flat iron with the ends 
turned down at right angles to fit over the scantling, 
and with holes through which to put the bolts. 

Next take the piece of spruce board 12 ft. by 8 in. by 


l]in. Fasten it crosswise between B and B in fig. 1. 
Your ice-boat will now have the shape of a cross, Now 


&— 
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take your two boards 12 ft. by 5 in. by 3 in., and bend 
them ou as shown in fig. 2. The two pieces, a, B are 


Fi. 6. 


each 1 in. thick, 3 in. wide, 3 ft. long, and keep the 
boards curved. They are fitted in incisions in the 
centre beam, and in the rouuded boards, The re- 


maining board is now bent over the eross- piece. and 
boited to it at both ends, the other two bent boards 
keeping it arched, while it, being nailed to them, 
keeps them steady. You will now need four thin bolts 


about 12in. long. Put them through both cross-pieces 
at C, e in fig. 2 Screw them tight, so that the two 
boards may be drawn together a little to make all 
taut. The two cross-boards act as a spring. The 
space with the lines in it is filled in with boards, and 
is the“ box“ to lie in. 

The skates, or runners, are now made. "Three pieces 
of oak—two of them 3 ft. by 5 in. by ] in., and the 
other 2 ft. 6 in. by 5 in. by 1 in.—are cut out, two 
of them like fig. 3, and the other like fig. 4. In both 
cases A is the front and B the hinder part of the 
runner. Now cut square grooves in the bottom edge 
of each of the runners, and into them fit one edge of a 
bar of iron ł in. square, as shown in fig. 5. Flatten 
the ends of the bars, and screw them on to the ends of 
the skates, as at A in fig. 5. Bore 4-in. holes at c, c, 
14 in. from the top of the skate (in figs. 3 and 4). Loa 
will now need to get four pieces of iron to support the 
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two larger, or front, runners. Each of these should be 
bent at right angles, and be 8 in. long, with the 
horizontal arm 3 in. wide and the vertical one 34 in. 
wide. The iron bad better be about , in. thick. 
These supports are bolted on in pairs underneath the 
ends of the cross-beam, Between each pair a runner 
» bolted with a single bolt to allow it to rock, as shown 
n fig. 6. 

As the ice-boat is steered by the hind runner, this 
runner must work with a tiller tl. rough a hole which 
is bored through the centre-beam about 6 in. from the 
end, 

Fig. 7 shows how the rudder-post and tiller are 
made. The round bar of iron for the rudder-post 
should be 2 in. thick, the bar for the tiller 4 in. Two 
iron plates 3 in. by 2 in. by à in., with holes in them 
for the rudder-post to go through, screwed lengthwise 
over each end of the rudder-hole, will make things 
more secure, 

The ice-boat is now rigged with a jib and mainsail, 
cut as shown in fig. 8, the bottom of each sail beinge 
curved to give them a good set. The mast is 15 ft. 
high, the boom 16 ft. long, and the gaff 8 ft. 4 in. long, 


The mast is placed 18 in. forward of the centre of the 
cross-beam. Tbe stays are of wire rope; the bob-stay 
is fastened within 2 ft. of the stern. Fig. 9 shows the 
ice-boat complete. 
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FROM WORKHOUSE TO 
CIVIC CHAIR. 


A “B.O.P.” CHAT WITH THE MAYOR OP 
POPLAR. 


DVERSITY is often a valuable !? a difficult, school ; 
and there are many who have passed through it 
with advantage to themselves and the community in 
which they live. One of the very best known of 
these is the present Mayor of Poplar, Mr. William 
Crooks, who has had a career almost similar to that of 
one of our bishops, who from being a workhouse boy 
passe to the Episcopate. 

There are romantic stories attached to such men, 
for their victory is generally the result of plodding 
and persevering in a most persistent manner. 

The lust ceatury had its George Stephenson, its 
President Lincoln, its Garfield, and its Charles Dickens, 
all of Whom graduated in a school of hard experiences, 
but pluck and perseverance won the day. By sheer 
industry uud foree of character they fought their way 
through difficulties that would have daunted less 
resolute men. Such a one is he of whom we write 
to-day. 

Mr. Crooks is an earnest Churchman, and his chap- 
lain is the present vicar ot Poplar, the Rey. Arthur 
Chandler, who has just become Bishop of Bloemfon- 
tein ; and it was under the shadow of hia church that 
I asked the Mayor to tell me something of his story 
for the“ B. O. P., for I found in him a man who has 
not been spoilt by success. 

Is it true,” I asked him, “that you were born in 
the workhouse?” 

_ "No; but my father diel when I was quite a child 
living in a back street in Poplar, and left my mother 
anid seven children unprovideu for. She toiled hard to 
keep her family together—a most dimcult thing 
in such a crowded district, for there were very few 
openings for a woman's work in that day: but in 1861 
she had to give way, and with myself and the other 
children she entered the workhouse, two ot the family 
staying outside. 

* What do I remember of the workhouse? Well, in 
those days families were divided, and fora short time 
my brother ail I were sent to Sutton Schools, places 
that are very different to-day from what they were in 
my timc. The state did not think quite so much of 
its starving children in those days as it does now, and 
lives were not deemed of so much import, To-day, 
however, thipgs are changed, and changed for the 
better. In those days the whole little world knew you 
were a pauper ; now we do all we can to hide the dis- 
agreeable fact from the children, and try to give them 
every possible chauce in life." 

There is à touch of Oliver Twist about the speaker's 
account of his workhouse school life. ** It was dull and 
monotonous, and we had to mind our P's and Q's. In 
the workhouse I had my first taste of skilly, and my 
little heart revolted at the stuff. At Sutton Schools our 
dinner consisted. of cocoa and bread, without butter, 
and a lump of duff, and we only got ment and potatoes 
at intervals, I do not remember everything, but what 
I do know is, that I was everlastingly hungry. 

“ For some time I left the place and went to school, 
earning à few pence by helping a milkman after scliool 
hours, My opportunities ot acquiring education were 
very few, and when I was eleven I had to leave school 
for good, and go to work at a blucksmith’s, The hours 
were very Jong, and I used to get home thoroughly 
tired out. Sometimes I was so exhausted that I was 
quite ready to crawl into bed without washing, and 
just as I was, My dear mother was far too particular 
for thix, howevcr; but it has been a hard job to 
keep awake, even under the usually exhilarating in- 
fluence of cold water. Sometimes four or five hours’ 
sleep was ull I got except on Saturday ; and one of the 
red-letter days of my lile was when I firat earned ten 
shillings, five of which were made by overtime. 

“At fourteen years of age I was earning 65. a 
week, and that was thought very good in those days. 
Then came the opportunity of npprenticing me to a 
cooper, where, of course, I only got 2s. 6d. a week. 

“It was characteristic of my mother, thut she never 
stood in the way of her children’s advancement. No 
one ever knew how hard it was to make both ends 
meet, and the cutting-off of that 2s. 64. meant hunger 
all round, but especially for her. But she thought it 
would be to my advantage, and the change was made, 

" That apprenticeship lasted seven yeurs, and then 
I married and worked in London in 1876. At that 
time men began to join together in. friendly trade and 
benefit societies, aud iny employers refused to keep 1ne 
in their service for joining. I tramped to Burton and 
Liverpool in search of work, and the eighteen months 
that followed were, perhaps, the hardest of my life, for 
death entered into my home, aud I have never for- 
gotten that bitter time. On Christmas Day in 1878 
] trampe the streets of Liverpool without a penny in 
my pocket, aud two years later I was at work again 
in London. 

“How did I come into public life? We'l, I have 
always believed in public libraries, and I valued books 
very greatly. The vestry wanted me to become a 
Library Commissioner, and then in 1892 I went into 
the Board of Guardians, and am now chairman of that 
body. Then 1 became a member of the London 
County Council and there [ am chairman of its 
Chillren's Committee. It is a work I love, und as I 
sometimes Walk down the squalid courts J think of the 
great opportunities given to some people, if they would 
ouly use their wealth to try and brighten the lives 
ronnd them, and do away with some of the horrors 
that I see. Why, it is only a few months ago that I 
was going down a court with a clergyman, and 1 said 


to several of the families, ‘I have bronght a clergyman 
to see you, und they asked me, with the air of heathen, 
* Who's that? what's he mean?’ And no wonder. 
Why, one poor woman had fallen through the rotten 
floor to the room below, and when she asked her land- 
lord to repair the hole he wanted her to pay a shilling 
& week more rent to pay for it. I hardly wonder 
sometimes, when men and women live in such places, 
that they go to the public-housc." 

Mr. Crooks is an intense believer in religion and in 
good books. The best side of the public-bouse, he says, 
is the outside. He does not smoke, and has a jovial 
disposition, which has enabled him to overcome cheer- 
fully a great many difficulties. He is one of the band 
of men who, in the summer, organise open-air services 
in Poplar Churchyard, and he endeavours to impress 
the lesson upon all, that God has given much to the 
community. Neither position nor wealth should pre- 
vent a man from doing his duty, and neither should 
poverty or difficulties. * But the foes of the young 
people of to-day," concluded Mr. Crooks, "seem to 
be the desire for too much recreation. Without good, 
honest, steady work, no real success in life can ever be 
gained.” 

T. C. C. 
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SCHOOL DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


By NonMAN H. BAYNES. 


1 season is now with us for cultivating that time 

honoured institution, the School Debating Society, 
I know well that at times it is a horrid grind to get up 
& speech, but, if you will believe an old boy who has 
tried it. it is well worth the trouble. If you are going 
to the University you will find it specially useful, but 
whatever vou do the time will come when you find 
yourself forecd “to get on your legs.” If zou have not 
done so already, make the plunge. I can remember 
how my own legs gave under meon tbat terrible day 
when in the old school I rose to attack the Bishops 
for sittiog in the House of Lords, They little knew 
What an armoury I had prepared aguinst them, and 
happily they heard as little of how all my big guus 
resolutely refused to go off, wud how nervousness, like n 
sea, swamped my eloquent tirade! And yet I became 
in that very room the most brazen of boys, and have 
never regretted it. 

Perhaps the mort important step for the term's 
debating is the choice of & secretary. He must be 
indefatigable, keen as mustard. persuasive as a siren 
(I can think of no male comparison), and ready at any 
moment to take bis place in the breach when the 
silence grows oppressive. He should be sympathetic 
too—I know what a kindly word of encouragement did 
for me after my first dismal failures. These require- 
ments are not impossibilities—they are possessed by 
many boys, if you only find the right ones, 

As to the musters—if they will come and help you, 
so much the better !—only be independent of them as 
far as possible; don’t drop into the feeling that a 
meeting will bea failure if there isn't a master there. 
Just come up to scratch all the more fearlessly. 

Then ns tospeaking—it is a great temptation to read 
your speech. Don't. Have the heads of your case 
written down, if you like—and by all means have clear 
divisions in your mind—but try as early as possible to 
ciothe your skeleton on the spot. Your speech will be 
doubly telling if you are not continually hunting for 
notes which have a lamentable habit of getting 
muddled just wlhien you want them. And do, from the 
first, look at your,audience and not at the form or the 
chair. I know the latter is much eusier, but the 
effort will repay you - you can grip your hearers then, 
and you won't mumble. You can't really get out 
what you want to say when you are talking into your 
chest. Be bold and clear! 

One of the main reasons why a School Debating 
Society at times gets slack and dull is that the same 
old subjects come up term after term, and it seems 
literally true that there is nothing new under the sun. 
In the first place, don’t be afraid of subjects that need 
some reading up. Many of us at school became keen 
politicians and readers of our daily papers, mainly 
through the influence of our Debating Society. The 
hardest subjects often arouse the most successful 
discussions, 

Then, have motions which mean one definite thing 
and which ure not vague and easily misunderstood, If 
you say that The drama of to duy has declined,” und 
no more, you will have one member comparing it with 
the stage of fifty years ago, another with the theatre 
of Shakespeare, while some learned light of the sixth 
form may briug in ;E«chylus and Sophocles The 
result will be that when you come to vote you simply 
will not know * where you are.” 

Thirdly, make your motion positive rather than 
negutive—mnke it short and emphatic : give it. if you 
can, pith and point. Instead of saving, "In the 
opinion of this House neither progress nor principle is 
discernible in the history of the world" —write 
boldly “ History is a nightmare "-. you have a capital 
subject and, to take one ground alone, it is much more 
“sporting.” 

Try too (and I know fully how difficult this is)—try 
to get fresi aubiecta, or, if nothing else, express the old 
ones in new forms—wrap them up iu à new dress, 
Preaching without practice is sorry work, so I have 
been turning my hand to a few subjects—they may 
suggest others, Here they ure: 

1. That Anarchism is insanity and not crime. 

2. That the Munroe Doctrine is now a fiction. 
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* That present-day journalism is one of our greatest 
perils, 
4. That civilisation is but barbarism masked. 
d. That Hoe and Foreign policy are fuudamentally 
one. 
6. That to-day *' splendid isolation“ spells ruin. 
7. That the policy of *inuddiiug-through " is ripe 
for burial. 
; 8. That the modern novel sacrifices reality to real - 
sm. 
9. That artificiality is the salt of life. 
10. That Britain needs to “ receive her sight.“ 
Well, 1 wish you ali a good season, and, to close as I 
begun—" Stick to it; it is worth while.” 


— 2 — 


DUTY. 


Bv THE Rev. B. T. GAHAN. 


N you mind what others do: 

Do your duty, that is enough; 
The path of duty is straight and true, 

Though sometimes 'tis hard, and sometimes rough. 
Others will go by easy ways, 

And shirk the path that ia straight and true; 
But never you mind what others do. 


Never you mind what others aay; 
Do your duty, 'tis always best; 
Some will ask you to go their way, 
Some will laugh, and others will jet 
To see you going a path that is rough, 
Instead of a smooth though crooked way: 
But never you mind what others say. 


Go you straight, and go you true ; 
God is with you, that is enough. 
The crooked way you will one day rue, 
But never the path that is straight though rough 
God will not guide on the crooked way, 
It never leads to the Land of Rest; 
So do your duty, for that is best. 


— —9076 4, 09—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A SURVIVOR OP THE 
% BIRKENHEAD.” 


A SOMEWHAT belated honour has been paid to 
Sergeant John Drake, Royal Marine Light Infantry 
(retired), Who has received the medal fer meritorious 
service, with an annuity of 107. He has seen plenty 
and varied service, including the Crimea and the 
Mutiny; bnt he has cause to remember much more 
terrible times, for he was senior sergeant of Marines 
on board the Birkenhead when sbe was lost, and was 
one of the few survivors rescued after hope was ubun— 
donel. Before being picked up he was clinging to a 
spar for twelve hours in a shark-infested. sen. It is 
nearly fifty years since the Birkenhead was lost. Our 
older readers will well remember the coloured plate, 
from the famous picture of the scene by Mr. Hemy, 
which we gave sume few years ago. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS AND 
LIFE-SAVING. 


Two large Newfoundland dogs have been enrolled as 
regular members of the Paris police force, Their daty 
is, says Dalziel, to assist the Agents Plongeurs iu life- 
saving. A kennel has been provided for the noble 
beasts adjoining the station ut the Quai de la Tour- 
nelle, and every day they exercise by plunging into the 
river and rescuing & policeman, who pretends to be 
drowning. The dogs are trained to seize the appa- 
rently drowning man by his clothing and drag him 
ashore. Each of these splendid animals costs 20¼., and 
it is intended to supply every one of the Agents 
Plongcurs with a dog, to assist him in the purposes of 
his duily duties. 


THE JOYS OF TRUE RELIGION. 


Ir I should fay of a garden, It is a place fenced 
In," what idea would you have of its clusters of roses, 
uud pyramids of honeysnekles, and beds of odorous 
flowers, and rows of blossoming shrubs and fruit- 
bearing trees? If I should say of a cathedral, * It is 
built of stone, cold stone,” what idea weuld vou have 
of its wonderful carvings, and its gorgeous openings for 
door and window, and its evanescing spire? Now, if 
you regard religion merely as relfalenial, you stop at 
the fence, aul see nothing of the beauty of the 
garden ; yon think only of the sone, and not of the 
marvellous beauty into which it is tasuioned.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Noticr TO CONTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 

For the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THK TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
‘sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made qn publication 
of thé monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright.of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before sub- 
mitting their MSS. ; and whenever any special value is 
put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several weeks aftar receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 

‘ of members of the staff are not answered. 


Car (F. S.). Keep her indoors all you can. She'll 
soon get over it, Feed extra well. 


ALvrHA (Leicester).—Yes ; Jules Verne is still writing, 
and we have by no means overlooked him, but have 
simply been trying to keep as much variety as 
possible in our subjects. We may very possibly 
have another good story by Verne soon.. 


E. H. B. (Cambridge).—The *' B.O.P." year always , 


closes with the last Saturday in September, each 
new volume bearing date of the first Saturday in 
October. i 

Rep POLL IN CAPTIVITY (Lucy).—Dr. Gordon Stables 
says: Let it go. A wild bird will be difficult to 
tame, and really it isn't worth the trouble.” 


Ney Boy (York).—Get a copy of our last special extra 


Christmas Number. It contains the very artiele you 
desire, and we can'trepeat. But hurry up, or you 
may be too late. 


AN OnCADIAN READER.—We have had several articles 
on sketching from nature, but the only one in print 
is on page 13 of our twenty-second volume, 


F. FOWLER, D. Paterson, S. CLAYTON, and others.— 
See the article on building a model yacht ou page 519 
of our eghteenth volume. This is Mr. Pearse's 
article on the Lively. For the fittings see the adver- 
tisements in our wrappers—particularly those in the 
mouthly parts. 


O. E. C. (Mexico).—Sorry we cannot use the MSS. 
sent. Hardly up to our standard. 


E. W. (Ontario). No; we have no writer of that-name . 


on our staff, nor do we know of auyone of that 
name. 


W. F. SrEAD.— The first white square on your left 
hand, uppermost, is 1, and the last ou your right is 
32, the order being horizontal, 


« B.O,P."-rTE.—See the articles on dumb-bells in the 
first and second parts of our “ Indoor Games." 


Ruasy (W. G. T.).—Get the “Football Annual.” It 
costs a shilling. The volume in the * Isthmian” 
series contains a good deal of information as to 
playing the game. 

T. K. R.—The stamp with “Te betalen" is a Dutch 
East India unpaid-letter stamp. i 


CHRISTMAS.—That is so; the current may be too 
strong, as in exploding gunpowder. Several mes- 
sages both ways can be sent simultaneously aloug a 
wire. Refer to multiplex telegraphy.. l : 


R. H.—Perhaps so, perhaps not. Anyhow, begin by 
pred a shilling on the * Board of Trade Guide to 
the Examinations of Masters and Mates,” obtainable 
at Eyre & Spottiswoode's, in Printer Street, New 
Street Square (near Ludgate Circus). 


— 


Gakrtc.—The military musical4nstrument makers sell 
bagpipes, and would very likely put you on the 
track. 


Mippy.—Write for prospectus to the Captain Superin- 
tendent of H.M.S. Worcester, Greenhithe, Kent, and 
also get from Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, 
E.C., the“ Board of Trade Guide to the Examinations 
of Masters and Mates," which costs thirteen-pence, 
post free. We cannot give the names of ship- 
owning firms í 

" AMPHIBIOUS.—See the illustrated articles on dumb- 
bells in the first and second parts of our * Indoor 
Games." 


H. J. M.—Apply at St. George's Barracks, at the back 


of the National.GaiJery, in Trafalgar Square. If you 
write, address your letter to the Commanding Officer, 
Army Recruiting Offices. - 


i gps gei f advertising agent will arrange re- 
garding the insertion of advertisements in foreign 
newspapers. " 

DIAGRAMS.—The sheer plan, deck, and body plans of 
the sailing punt were drawn to a scale of I in. to a 
foot, but were reduced in printing. You can, how- 
ever, obtain the set of sections cut full size to build 
from by writing to Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High 
Street, Brentford. 
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CHAPTER I. 


( yr autumn afternoon some forty odd 
J years ago, in a sheltered hollow of the 
cliffs overlooking the sea on the North- 
western Coast of New Zealand, a well-set-up 
and good-looking lad of about sixteen lay 
comfortably outstretched. A discontented 
light in his eyes, unaccustomed  puckers 
across his forebead, and a certain vicious 
energy with which he ever and anon drummed 
his toes on the wiry turf, hinted at a frame 
of mind not altogether out of keeping with 
the restless troubled sea which foamed three 
hundred sheer feet below him. 

In trath, he had come thither from his 
father’s study and an unpleasant interview, 
fer no other reason than to tight down in 
uninterrupted solitude his angry and rebel- 
hous passions, and realise that the destruction 
of what had been for weeks past his dearest 
though hidden ambition, was in the highest 
degree merciful and just. In the war which 
had broken out in the Waikato he could not 
in the face of the Government regulations, 
quite apart from all other considerations, 
have reasonably hoped to have taken a part 
for some years to come, but nevertheless he 
had expected, up to the moment of asking 
permission that morning, that he would be 
included among those men who, relying on 
the seemingly adequate number of volunteers 
enrolled for the defence if necessary of their 
own district, had volunteered for more active 
service. 

Disillusionment, coupled with a rather 
severe lecture. had at first made him believe 
that he was the most hardly used and un- 
fortunate boy in the Colony, but at last his 
good sense was reasserted, and he saw his 
request in an altogether different light—one 
which made his elbow-supported face burn 
with something very much akin to shame. 
lor before, when any doubts had arisen in 
his mind, they had always been dissipated 
by the remembrance that he was the Colonel's 
son — a fact which had seemed the making of 
all things possible. Now he saw clearly the 
dishonour of the thought - to do him justice, 
he had not seen it before. 

* Yes," he said aloud, * I deserved it all 
undoubtedly, for I've been horribly in the 
wrong. But all the same, to honourably be 
a soldier I would give almost anything“; 
and his yearning words, a trifle more vehe- 


ment than he knew, went out across the: 


sullen waves to be caught and whirled back 
mutilated by a gust of wind to the ears of a 
traveiler who was walking along the track 
some fifty or sixty yards tothe right of where 
the boy lay concealed. Mounting a conveni- 
ent hillock, the stranger looked round keenly, 
and in a moment or two his eyes fell on the 
speaker's wide cabbage-tree hat. 

“Pon my life," he called out cheerily, 
“you are the very last person, Alan, I ex- 
pected t» find here, confiding wishes to the 
curlew.” 

The boy sprang to his feet and coloured. 
“I thought I was quite alone, Doctor,” he 
said, “and I'm glad no one clse but you 
heard me, because I was wishing for soine- 
thing which is quite impossible, and there- 
fore foolish." 

“Perhaps, my dear boy," replied the 
other, ** not so foolish or impossible as you 
think. I've got important business with 
your father; so come with me up to the 
house, and, so that I can judge, if it's not too 
much of a secret, you might tell me your 
desire as we go.“ 

The boy gladly assented, and after the 
doctor had whistled to & horse which he had 
left grazing in the plateau below, which 
sufliced to bring the animal contentedly 
in their footsteps, they set off along the 
faintly marked track leading with many a 
curve and descent behind the wooded ranges 
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to the fertile gully where Colonel Erskine, 
the lad's father, had made his home. 

Dr. Gresham and the Colonel had been 
almost the first settlers in the district, and 
a firm friendship had sprung up between 
them. A big, well-knit man in the prime 
of life was the doctor, with a splendidly 
formed curly head, clear grey eyes, and a 
nature frank and honest, and kindly as the 
day. Ever since the death of Mrs. 
Erskine, fourteen years before, 
exercised a kind of joint guardianship over the 
somewhat self-willed and impulsive boy, and 
next to his father Alan thought him, and had 
every reason to think him, the finest fellow 
in the world. Officially he combined the 
duties of his profession with those of resident 
magistrate, but as it was comparatively 
seldom that he was called upon to act in 


either of these capacities, he occupied his 


time mcstly in managing a run he had 
bought on the outskirts of the little township 
which had come into existence on the 
borders of the harbour some six or seven 
miles from the Colonel's run. 

* My desire is soon told," said the boy. 
“I was wishing for a chance to take part in 
some real fighting —that is all.” 

“I said just now that your wish might not 
be so impossible or foolish as you thought, 
and I was right," said the doctor, with a 
smile. Then more gravely: There is un- 
fortunately every prospect of our seeing 
active service in this very district within, 
indeed, a fev hours." 

The boy's eyes lit eagerly. ‘Then the 
Maories yonder," and he glanced towards 
the bush-clad hills against the horizon, 
“have at last risen." 

% No, not yet," replied the doctor“ they 
are, I hope, only abvoul to rise. It is in con- 
nection with that which will, unless pre- 
vented, make their rebellion certain, that I 
would see your father. There will possibly 
this afternoon be important work to be done 
by one who can ride well and hard, whose 
heart is true, and whose good sense and 
judgment can be depended on. Your father 


thinks you over-young, I'm afraid, to under- 


take such a mission as I have in my mind, 
but I will see if he cannot be persuaded to 
give you & chance." 

“ Thanks,” cried the boy gratefully, “and if 
he does consent you can be sure I will not 
give him cause to regret his decision.” 

"Not willingly, perhaps," the other 
laughingly added. However, I believe you 
capable, or you would not have my recoin- 
mendation." 

The verandahed house, from which Colonel 
Erskine managed his run and commanded 
the district volunteers, was reached, and as 
they parted at the door the doctor whispered 
a last warning in Alan's ear. 

„Not a word of what I have said to any- 
one. There are great interests at stake, and 
I would not have others know of the danger 
save through your father.” 

Though not a drop of blood had yet been 
spilt, nor a musket fired in anger in the 
district which Colonel Erskine commanded, 


all the horrors of war were being enacted not 


n hundred and fifty miles south of the home- 
stead. There was nothing so very incom- 
prehensible in Alan concluding from his 
companion's words that the local Maories 
had risen to fight actively for the cause of 
their southern compatriots. Rumours of 
impending and planned massacres, of king 
doctrines preached at the Aiangas by dusky 
delegates, of promises made by local chiefs 
to assist to the death the movement against 
the white influx, of dark threats made to 
solitary Englishmen by the younger and 
more hot-headed men of the tribe, and of an 
increasing attitude of hostility and aloofness 
amongst the natives generally, had for weeks 
past warned the settlers that the Maories 


he had - 


seriously contemplated rebellion. Yet day . 


after day had passed without a rising, and 
the reason of the delay no one on the 
British side, up to the morning on which 
this story opens, had been able to find out. 
But now at last the secret had been learnt, 
and it was regarding his discovery of the 
cause of the delay, and its impending re- 
moval, that the doctor wished to see Colonel 
Erskine. 

Here it may be mentioned that Tamu, the 
township already referred to, was noted more 
for the evil character of most of its inhabi- 
tants, waifs and strays from half a dozen 
countries, tban for their number. The 
settlers of the district were almost without 
exception frugal, hardworking, honest men, 


and it was obviously impossible that the 


proprietor of the drinking and gambling 
saloon, and his satellites, who represented 
more than half the population of Tamu, 
lived even partly at their expense. It was 
almost as impossible that the three or four 
whalers who called during the year accounted 
for the prosperity of Tim Voidan, though the 
nightly carousals held when the ships were 
in port were always productive of charges, for 
obvious reasons never legally proved, whick 


left considerable doubt as to the honesty 


of Voidan's methods. It was whispered that 


. he did a large smuggling trade, and that his 


schooner carried the uncustomed goods 
brought by the whalers to ports where they 
were more easily disposed of. It was 
believed he also acted as general spy and 
informer, when, as was often the case in 
those early days, it was expedient for the 
sailors to know the whereabouts and intentions 
of those officers of the law who sometimes 
visited Tamu. At any rate, just at this time 
he and his crew were considered men 
sufficiently unscrupulous to be dangerous by 
the more upright inhabitants of the dis- 
trict; if the Maories had cash, und it meant. 
their heads being placed in not too close 
proximity to the fatal noose, many sus- 
pected they would not hesitate to sell any 
supplies of which the Maories were in want. 

It was nearly four o'clock before the 
conference ended, and Alan was summoned 
to his father’s presence. He found the 
Colonel seated at his table busily checking 
a list of names which he recognised as that 
of the settlers who met weekly at the house 
for drill, and who kept themselves ready for 
any emergency. 

* Doctor Gresham, as I think he has told 
you, brings very serious news," the Colonel 
said gravely. “The Maories are on the 
point of rising ; they but wait for firearms 
and ammunition. The want of these supplies 
is what has kept them neutral ; their posses- 
sion, and they are to be given them to-morrow 
night, will be the final spark to the fire which 
has smouldered for so long and which when 
properly lighted will not be extinguished 
until incalculable damage and sorrow have 
been caused. For our information we have 
to thank Mack, thedoctor’s man. Last night, 
it appears, he had occasion tocall at Voidan's, 
and while there Tim entered in great excite- 
ment, and, without noticing him, gathered 
together in his private den at the back 
Mahood, Veugal, and others of the same 
stamp. Scenting evil, Mack slipped quietly 
outside, and from the stringers of the wharf 
managed to creep under the room where the 
men were holding their suspicious confer- 
ence, and overhear the concluding arrange- 
ments of one of the most villainous plots 
that have ever been conceived. It seems 
Voidan many months ago, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, arranged to supply the local 
Maories with all the muskets and ammuni- 
tion they might need. and the contract has 
been all but fulfilled by the arrival of an 
American brig last night off this coast with 
the “supplies. Tim signalled to her with 
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lights and arranged to meet her captain 
to-night to choose the landing-place. To- 
morrow evening, if all gocs well, the contra- 
band will be landed. Voidan and two of his 
companions, so the doctor discovered this 
morning, vanished in the night, and will prob- 
ably not return before the supplies are de- 
livered. Gresham is secretly making every 
effort to trace the missing men, but I think he 
has given himself an impossible task. I fear 
all we can do is to organise to-morrow search- 


* parties which will vigilantly patrol the coast, 
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, think best for the good of the cause. 
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you can be off at once. 
; your father's sake do not take any unneces- 


m 


and by that means, and the arrest if possible 
of Voidan, render the landing ofthe contra- 
band too dangerous to be attempted. In the 
meantime we must act as if we were in com- 
plete ignorance of the plot. What I want 
you to do is to ride to the volunteers -named 
in this list, and warn them to assemble here 
armed for the usual drill to-morrow after- 
noon. Do not tell them even anything of 
what I have said to you, for there is then less 
chance of our knowledge leaking out. 
While you are returning, but not before, I 
would like you to keepa sharp look-out to 
seaward for any sign of the brig or Voidan, 
and should you discover anything suspicious 
I leave it to your discretion to act as you 
I will 
expect you back by midnight. Gordon has 
received orders to saddle your pony, so that 
Good-bye, and for 


sary risks.” 
Was it true? Alan, in the face of his 


great disappointment of that very day, almost 
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: believed that 


he was dreaming. The 
mission in itself was welcomed with the 
greatest delight, for it was the first time that 
he had shouldered a man’s responsibility ; 
but its allurements faded almost into insig- 
nificance beside those of the instruction 


which had been given him in his father’s’ 
last few words. 


In the delivery of the 


. messages there was not much distinction to 


be gained outside that rewarding the faithful 
éxecution of orders, but in any search for the 


smugglers there must be alluring possibilities 
. of adventure, with entailing opportunities for 


the proudest moment of his life. 


among the 


the exhibition of pluck and ability. He had 
till twelve o'clock : he knew he could deliver 
the messages in four hours by riding hard, 
and have left about the same time to search 
the coast and return. What if he—yes, he — 
discovered Voidan's plans and was the means 
of theirupsetting! It would, he thought, be 
Yet such a 
hope was not at all unlikely to be realised. 
With dreams such as these he rode away 
lengtheninz shadows. And 
never a fear or doubt concerning the pos- 


sible difficulties or dangers of his projected 


juest came to darken them. 
It was eight o'clock at night, clenr starlight, 


‘with a frosty tinge in the air, and his duty 


is outlined by his father was finished. 


Be- 
1ind him were the dim twinkling lights of 


he house of the settler who was last on his 
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list. Before him lay the sky-high hills a 
shade darker than the night, with to one side 
the limitless ocean a dull silver, and the 
growling breakers & broad band of snowy 
white shining through the dimness. Fifteen 
miles of coast-line, suitable in a dozen places 
for Voidan's purpose, lay in front. A similar 
stretch of about the same length lay at the 
back of the friendly light, but Alan con- 
sidered that there was little likelihood of it 
proving the scene of the meeting-place. Its 
indentations were not so favourable, and 
there were not the same facilities for 
concealment which the coast in front of him 
afforded. 

His many excursions among the cliff: and 
hills in the vicinity of the coast had not been 
made in vain; the tracks which seared the 
district he knew almost as well as he did 
those across his father’s paddocks. He felt 
that he could not lose himself, and he faced 
the wilderness of rocks, of loneliness, of 
stunted bush, breaking sea and natural 
dangers, quite apart from those lent by the 
presence of human foes, with the lightest 
heart. For miles he travelled with never a 
sound reaching his ears save the beat of the 
surf, the thud of his horse’s hoofs. Neither 
did his keen eyes, for all their careful survey 
of the inlets and bays which made landing 
from a boat possible, obtain a glimpse of 


aught that could he construed into a symbol 


of human presence. 

The farther he went the more circum- 
stances and his own deduc‘‘ous seemed to 
point towards Voidan having chosen a certain 
inlet with which Alan was extremely 
familiar. And certainly if suitability was 
any criterion there was no more likely 
rendezvous along the whole seaboard. It 
was an almost land-locked bay, miles from 
any house or highway, with cliffs rising all 
but perpendicularly to a height of many 
hundreds of feet, except in one place where 
a naturally formed track led downwards to 
the sand. A little outside the entrance, and 
joined to the mainland by a ridge uncovered 
at low water, a fantastic rock stood slightly 
to one side, and warded off from fully three 
quarters of a horseshoe-shaped beach the 
breakers. It was altogether an ideal place 
for a boat’s crew to land. Often had Alan 
from the ledges to seaward of the Guard 
Rock fished for kingfish, and often had he 
been caught by the rising tide, and forced to 
make a longer sojourn by hours than he had 
intended. 

So persistent was the suggestion, and so 
reasonable did it seem, that he, when he 
found his time growing dangerously short, 
resolved to pass the other inlets lying 
between without pausing to make a closer 
examination than could be obtained by a 
cursory glance from above, and reserve his 
energy and what time remained for that one 
on which his suspicions had fallen. It was 
nearly nine o’clock when he reached the 


summit of the hill below which lay the bay, 


(To be continued.) 
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with its creaming surf, its dwarfed outlines, 
and its sentincl rock, now no larger than 
the palm of his hand. He had little time to 
lose if a thorough and cautious examination 
of the locality was to be made; a full hour's 
climb lay before him, and then little enough 
time remained for the ride home. 

Hurriedly dismounting, he tethered his 
horse in a tiny well-grassed depression ouv 
of sight of the track, and climbing to the top 
of a little knoll looked out from among the 
clustering ti-tree bushes across the sea. 
Hardly had he done so when his heart leapt, 
and he found a sudden difficulty in suppress- 
ing the glad ery which rose to his lips. For, 
unlikely though such a speedy contirmation 
of his hopes would seem, it was nevertheless 
clearly evident that beyond the Guard Rock 
there glimmered in quick succession a seric: 
of bright star-like flashes. Such phenomena 
could mean but one thing—the presence of n 
ship; and at such a time, and at such a 
place, but one ship—the ship of whose crew 
it was so essential he should know the, 
intentions. 

Now that his investigation had resulted 
so satisfactorily, Alan decided that hc 
could, in theexercise of his judgment for the: 
good of the cause, conscientiously overstay 
his leave by an hour or so, should the 
successful termination of his mission render 
such a step necessary. Keeping well below 
the skyline, he struck across country until 
he came about half a mile farther on to the 
descending track. Its daylight insecurities 
were naturally increased tenfold by the 
darkness and the circumstances which 
governed his descent. A false step, an 
unwary exposure of his fignre against the 
pale sky above him, the falling of a stone, 
or the slightest noise, might easily spell 
disaster. Always moving among the deepest 
shadows, he was careful never to cross an 
open space until he had made as certain as 
was possible by the acute use of his eyes 
and ears that his presence would be. 
unobserved. At last in safety he reached 
the creek which marked the level of the 
beach. 

As he lay hidden by the undergrowth, 
striving to pierce the darkness which 
enshrouded the shore amid the almost 
deafening thunder of the surf, he realised 
with œ pang of disappointment that his 
difficulties had little more than begun, and 
that the finding of a clue to the whereabouts 
of Voidan and the whalers who had probably 
by now arrived was to be the first and the 
greatest of them all. But luck after some 
seconds favoured him, and above the boom 
of the breakers there suddenly came to his 
ears the harsh “jar” of a falling oar. It 
might have been a mile, a couple of miles, 
or only a couple of hundred yards away, for 
the noisy wind was blowing strongly towards 
him, making good judgment impossible, but 
that the sound came from somewhere along 
the beach was indisputable. 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


Bv JOHN FINNEMORE, 


Author of * The Red Men of the Dusk,” * The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


HE next morning José awoke me before 


sunrise, and in the golden dawn of a 


lorious summer day we took the high road, 


ow sleeping quietly in the early sunshine, 


nd pushed towards Vittoria. A couple of 
ours brought us to the outskirts of the town. 


Iere, in a vast camp scretch.ng far and 


CHAPTER XXIII.— VITTORIA. 


wide over the fields, was gathered the large 
mass of guns, carriages, and waggons which 
had crowded the highway yesterday. Plenty 
of people were afoot already, and we entered 
the town with a stream pouring into it from 
the camp. José turned into a by-street and 
made his way by quiet lanes to the inn where 


he always put up when he came to Vittoria 
in charge of a mule-train. The door was 
already open, and in the main room, seated 
alone near a newly lighted fire, was the host 
drinking a pot of wine to begin the day. 
“José! " he cried as we entered. 
„Ay, Lorenzo, it is I,” said my companion 
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as we advanced towards the portly merry- 
looking innkeeper. ‘‘Can you give us some 
breakfast? 

The landlord nodded cheerfully, took off 
the remainder of his wine, and began to move 
about. 

He had soon set before us a great ham and 
a loaf of bread, and poached us some eggs. 
While we ate he sat near us to gossip. 

* And where were you last night, José? ” 
he asked. “Surely you never stopped else- 
where in Vittoria?“ 

“ No,” replied the muleteer, * we have 
come from Arinez this morning.“ 

"Have you any news?" 
Lorenzo. 

„The English are about Espejo," replied 
José with equal caution. 

The host pursed his lips and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

* We shall have a battle! 
& battle! " he murmured. 

* Tt is very certain," said José. 

* If the French are beaten, retreat will be 
impossible," pursued Lorenzo. The town is 
packed from end to end with fugitives; the 
country round is covered, they tell me, for 
miles with their carriages and waggons." 

* It is; we have seen them," said my com- 
panion. 

* Twenty roads would not be sufficient to 
clear off the vast mass of people and things 
that have been poured into the town the last 
two days," went on the innkeeper. “ Every 
house is packed. I myself have fifteen 
French soldiers billeted on me. They are 
still sleeping, for they made a long, weary 
march of it yesterday.” 

“What are they?" I, asked quickly. 
* Horse or foot ? 

“ Foot, señor,” replied the landlord gravely 
and politely. His keen eyes had been 
running over me ever and asain since we 
entered, and he knew very well I was not 
what I seemed. I breathed easily on 
hearing they were foot, for I had no wish to 
run against any of the cuirassiers who had 
pursued us a week before. 

„Are there any English prisoners in the 
town ? " I asked. 

“ There are, seüor," he replied. ‘It is 
said a great convoy is to be made up to-day, 
and they will march off with it to-morrow for 
France." : 

„When did they come in?” asked José. 

„Several days ago," replied the innkeeper. 
« They are kept in the old hospital in the far 
corner of the market-place."' 

“I know it," said José, nodding his 
head. 

A trampling of feet sounded on the flagged 
passage without, and five or six French 
soldiers came in, stretching and yawning, and 
calling for wine. Lorenzo left us at once to 
see to his unwelcome lodgers, and we went 
on with our meal. 

The soldiers took but little notice of us, 
and we were not long in finishing our break- 
fast, settling our score with Lorenzo, and 
departing. 

There, Senor John," said José, „we have 
had a good breakfast and gained the best of 
information. Lorenzo always knows what's 
going on." 

“Youre invaluable at every turn, José,“ 
said I; “I should be lost without you.”’ 

He laughed and nodded briskly. “Next 
for the prison of the English,” he cried. 

The town was now fully aroused, and on 
every hand there was posting to and fro and 
the rattle of wheels, and when we came out 
on the broad market-place it was a scene of 
great bustle and confusion. We slipped 
across between stalls and rows of empty carts 
and carriages drawn up there, until we came 
opposite a large building, before which two 
French sentries were walking up and down. 
It was entered by a wide gateway, and here 


whispered 


We shall have 
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a strong guard of infantry was posted. The 
lowest range of windows was a dozen feet 
above the pavement, and at one of them a 
bright patch of red showed at a glance what 
it was the French watched so closely. 
I walked along the road, and glanced up as 
I passed. ‘The scarlet coat, red sash and 
tassels marked a British officer, but I did not 
know him. He stood with his hands behind 
him, staring out over the market-place, and 
I went quickly on, fearing to arouse attention 
if I stood to search the windows more care- 
fully. At the foot of the place I rejoined 
Jose, who had sguntered round to meet me, 
and we moved along until we were well away 
from the hospital. 

“ That was an officer, José," said J. So 
that must be the part where my father and 
the captain would be quartered. We'll 
watch those windows &while and see if they 
come into sight. How long can we stop 
here, and get back to the camp by night? 

* Until the middle of the afternoon," he 
replied. 

“ Very good," said J. We'll go about 
the job the captain set us and keep an eye 
at the same time on yonder window." For 
some hours we sauntered here and there, 
keeping open eye and ear for the accounts 
of the French movements which flew from 
mouth to mouth, and nowhere more 
briskly than on the market-place, where a 
huge crowd of townspeople, strangers, and 
country folk flying before the movements of 
the great armies had gathered. 

The time was drawing near for our depar- 
ture, and I was passing for the hundredth 
time through the knots of cloaked Spaniards 
and gaily-dressed Biseayans who thronged 
the square near the hospital, when my 
heart leaped as I saw Captain Vivian 
leaning on his crutches, and looking out of 
the window nearest the gate which led into 
the building. I stopped short in lee of a 
great country wain and watched him breath- 
lessly. In a moment he smiled, as if at 
something amusing in the scene before him, 
and seemed to speak to another person in 
the room, and at the next instant I saw my 
father come to his side. 

There were my friends, and I ouzht to have 
been satisfied with the knowledge. But my 
hot head would be content with nothing 
short of being seen myself also. I thought 
it easy enough to compass, since many knots 
of people dressed as I was stood staring up 
at the English prisoners. I had only to place 
myself in the front and wait till their gaze 
wandered my way. Idid so. My father, as 
if in some subtle fashion he felt my presence, 
suddenly dropped his gaze into thestreet below 
and fixed his eyes full on me. His swift 
change of colour showed that he knew me, 
but he stared at me unwinkingly and made 
no sign. Hislips moved, and Captain Vivian, 
within the next second, was staring im- 
passively at me. 

I had done well to imitate their caution, 
for little did I knoy what eyes were already 
watching me curiously from the cover of the 
gate. But, like an unthinking lad, I lifted 
my face and smiled. It had near been my 
last smile on earth. There was a sudden 
clatter of heavy boots across the pavement, 
and I turned. my head. The ofticer of 
cuirassiers, his face dark with fury. was 
rushing at me with uplifted sword. I knew 
him again at a glance, as he had already 
known me. 

Before I could turn to fly he was within 
striking distance, and the shining blade was 
flashing through the air to cut me down. 
He gave a cry of triumph as he launched the 
swashing blow &t me, for he felt sure of an 
ample revenge for the buffet he had received 
in the pit of the stomach. I ducked, and the 
sword skimmed within an inch of my head, 
carrying away my hat. | 


* Anglais, Anglais," he screamed as my 
English-looking pol! came into sight, and 
strove to mend his blow. But he had cut at 
me with such a will that he could not recover 
himself upon the instant, and I was off like 
a hare. Careless of the crowd around, both 
sentries fired at me and missed. I threadei 
the groups of shouting and alarmed Biscayans 
at top speed, closely hunted by the officer and 
four or five men of the guard. I soon gained 
on them, for the crowd, ill-disposed to the 
French, opened everywhere to let me through. 
and closed again before my pursuers. 

I reached the foot of the market-place and 
darted along a narrow street. As soon as I had 
passed the first bend, I looked for somewhere 
to hide. The French were in all parts of the 
town, and the streets were unsafe with such 
a pack in full cry at my heels. I saws 
narrow alley and rushed into it. It wound 
its way between tall buildings till it opened 
into a small square bounded on three side: 
by dead walls, and on a fourth by a lofty old 
house. In one of the walls a door stood ajar, 
and I saw paths and greensward and waving 
trees within, but I distrusted a garden asa 
hiding-place and turned to the house. The 
door was wide open, and I ran in and up some 
stone stairs. From a room within came the 
sound of a soft voice singing a lullaby, and 
I peeped through the crack of a door. A 
young woman was seated there rocking 4 
baby to sleep in her arms, and I entered a 
once. She started and looked up. I knew 
Spaniards, and the fine dignity of her calm 
face gave me instant faith in her. 

* Madam," said I, “I am English, and 
am in Vittoria for the good cause. I have 
been discovered by the French and am pur 
sued. If taken they will kill me at onc. 
Will you not hide me? 

She stood up and her great dark eye 
kindled as she looked at me. 

„Kill you, my poor boy!" she murmured 
in a low sweet voice. Oh no, that mus 
not be," and she held her child closer to he 
bosom. “And yet, where can you be put? 
she went on. “ The house is large, but bare c 
hiding-places." 

The window of the room was open, and no: 
a clatter of feet and voices poured down ti: 
narrow alley. 

“ The French!“ said I. 

Her breast heaved under a long trouble 
breath, and she turned and drew her chi: 
back. In the wall near her shoulder as =): 
sat I had observed a small iron door. Si 
flung it back and looked at me. , 

“This is the only place.“ she sau 
“There is ample room inside if you ca’ 
squeeze through the mouth." It was a gry 
old-fashioned oven, built in the thickness c 
the wall, and I crossed the room and plunze- 
into its gloomy depths without delay. i 
wriggled and fought with my shoulder: 
and at last drove them in. The rest of m: 
body followed easily, and I twisted mys- 
about till my face was near the door, wht? 
had been clapped to as soon as my feet we 
inside. The young woman seated her: 
once more and was rocking her baby an: 
crooning to it as if she had never been dis 
turbed. The door was ill-fitting on one si 
and I could see clearly into the room. | 
a few minutes several people began to ascet- 
the stairs, and then a tall handsome youz- 
Spaniard in working attire came into i> 
room. He was followed by a Frere 
sergeant. 

An English spy, señor,” the Spaniard x. 
saying. “It is impossible that he shes- 
have come this way. I have been at wer- 
in that garden, as you saw me, for the !»- 
two hours. No one has entered by york 
door, for I have never been tyez 
yards from it. As for this house, you v: 
find no one in it but my wife and child. 
are at liberty to search everywhere.“ 
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Cavalry of all Nations. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by F. C. HARDY.) 


; 1. Dutch Hussar. 5. Austrian Dragoon. 9. Enniskilling Dragoon (Trish). 13. Canadian Hussar (summer uniform) 
2. German Cuirassier. 6. American Dragoon. 10. Spahi (French Algeria). 14. Italian Cuirassier. 

: 3. Bengal Lancer. 7. New South Wales Lancer. 11. Scots Greys (Scotch). 15. Spanish Hussar. 

. 4. Turkish Light Cavalry. 8. English Life Guard. 12. Japanese Cavalry. 16. French Curassier, =| — 

j 17. Chinese Cavalry. 18. Russian Cossack. tized by AN 3 OQ [C 
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The sergeant was bowing profoundly before 
the gardener's wife. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, madam,” he said 
in halting Spanish, * but my orders are pre- 
cise to search everywhere and bring back 
to my captain, if possible, an English spy, 
with whom he is very angry." 

"And I say search, senor," cried the 
young Spaniard, spreading his hands abroad 
and shaking his black curls. 

The young woman half rose, and the child 
set up a fretful wail. 

“Do not disturb yourself, madam, I beg.“ 
cried the polite grizzled old sergeant. “I 
shall not intrude upon this room for another 
instant." He darted & swift glance about 
the place and I held my breath, but nothing 
awakened his suspicions. The walls were 
bare of hangings, the furniture was simple, 
no other room opened from it; everything 
seemed patent to the eye, and the sergeant 
with two other men moved upstairs to search 
elsewhere. lor twenty minutes and more 
they ransacked the house thoroughly, and 
the young woman rocked and soothed the 
baby, and her husband stood near her with 
his hand on the back of her chair. 

Then the sergeant reported that their 
house was clear, and asked a thousand 
pardons, and went away with smiles and 
regrets, as becomes an old Frenchman and 
an old soldier. He must have been near the 
foot of the stairs when a loud authoritative 
voice broke in. I knew it for the captain of 
cuirassiers, my particular enemy, and drew 
a breath of relief to think the sergeant had 
his report ready. The captain, I felt assured, 
would have searched in the table drawers. 

The young man left his wife's side and 
crossed to the window. In an instant he 
came back. 

“They have all gone into the garden,” he 
said. “What could have persuaded them, 
Lucille, that a spy was hidden here?" 

Lucille answered him with a slow, deep 
smile, and I knew that she was about to 
discover me. 

* Are you sure they have all gone, Fer- 
nando?” she asked in a low voice. 

“Quite,” he said; “they are scattered 
over the garden, driving their swords into 
every bush and peeping into every corner.” 

Lucille stretched out her arm and drew 
back the oven door. Fernando opened his 
eyes and raised his hands to see my yellow 
head spring into sight in the oven mouth. 

„Senor.“ said I, Four wife has been my 
good angel. I am a friend to Spain, and 
those men seek my life.“ 


Author of * A Bold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ccean," ete, ete. 


y a superhuman effort, Wanderton and 
Etchfyll contrived to repress all outward 
signs of einotion, as the fatal words were 
Spoken; but both inen felt their hearts die 
within them at this last nnd deadliest blow, 
coming as it did just as they were rejoicing 
over their unhoped-for deliverance. 

„It's all up vow, Harry," said the artist 
grimly. Of course that villain enn ask 
what question he pleases, and say it was 
dictated by the god; and how is poor Dick 
cver to guess the right answer ? And if he 
can't —well. vou heard what that wretch said 
about a sacrifice ! We must just fight our way 
out of this, und the sooner the better!“ 

* Wait a bit ; I don't want to fight until it's 
quite unavoidable—not only because some of 
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“Be easy, señor,” murmured Lucille. 
** You are entirely safe in my husband's hands. 
He, too, loves Spain and the brave English 
who are fighting our battles.” 

Fernando smiled and patted his wife's 
shoulder. 

“I thought you silent when I protested 
no spy had been or could be here," he said 
to her, * but I little dreamed you had such 
excellent reason. Señor, I ain yours entirely 
to command. Shall I assist you from your 
awkward refuge?“ 

“Ts it altogether safe?” she said gently. 
„They might come back." 

“True, Lucille," said he, “and now that 
we have reason to be careful, I shall go 
ngain to the garden and continue my work. 
It will look as if we were easy in our minds, 
and had no cause to fear anyone." 

* Go, Fernando," she said, and rewarded 
him with a caressing touch. He went, and 
she laid the child in a cradle and busied 
herself about some household tasks. I lay 
in the oven and watched her in serene 
content. We did not talk much, but occa- 
sionally she looked my way and smiled, and 
I smiled back. It was an hour, perhaps. 
before Fernando returned, but he brought 
with him the welcome news that the French 
had gone away, and laughingly he drew me out 
of the oven and set me on my feet. Lucille 
now prepared a meal, and we sat down to it, 
and made a very cheerful company. They 
were greatly interested in hearing all I had 
to tell of the movement of the armies, and 
Fernando nodded to his wife. 

* We have stayed in Vittoria long enough, 
Lucille," said he. * There will be a battle 
under our windows and our road blocked if 
we stay longer. To-night we will go to your 
parents’ house on the hills.” 

"Have you any recent news as to the 
state of the roads?” I asked. “ They are 
packed with carriages and people, and difficult 
to travel." 

“It matters not, senor,” replied the 
Spaniard. "Ihave u brisk mule to carry my 
wife and our little Fernando. Roads I do 
not heed. I know by-paths to the open 
hills, and then a man can go where he 
pleases.” 

When our meal was ended Fernando went 
out to see how matters stood. He returned 
with n grave face. The captain of cuirassiers, 
confident I was somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, had posted guards all about the place, 
and Fernando himself could not have moved 
freely had not the old sergeant been cz duty 
in the alley and recognised him. 
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A DEAD MAN'S SECRET. 


By Davi KER, 


CHAPTER XXIII.— THE SECRET AT LAST. 


us might come to grief, but also because 
people are fond of saying that we travellers 
think too little of the lives of savages ; and 
I wish to show that it's not always so. I 
don't mind risking my own life for the 
work that I have to do; but I won't, if I 
can possibly avoid it, take the lives of 
other men, even for tt: sake." 

* Well you're a good fellow, Harry, upon*ny 
word; but, if I were you, I should have no 
scruple about settling that cut-throat Shaigan, 
at least. It's no more than he means 
to do to us, after all; and we shall have to 
polish him off sooner or later, you'll see:“ 

“Very likely: but I still think that it is 
skill and patience which must get us out of 
this fix, rather than steel and lead. See, the 


There was nothing for it but to wait for the i 
friendly dusk, and 1 kept closely under cove: 
while Fernando came and went and his wif- 
busied herself in preparations for their journes 
I tilled up part of my time by borrowing . 
small sharp rimer from my host, and boring 
a tiny hole through a piece of gold. Then | 


. begged a thread of silkt rom my hostess an! 


hung the coin round the baby's neck for 
keepsake. To my delight, I observed that m: 
kind friends were greatly pleased with thi- 
trifling attention. 

The long summer evening slipped away 
and at last it was dark eneugh for us te 
venture out. Fernando came to guide n: 
clear of the town, and I took leave of Lucil: 
with my most carnest thanks for the goodnes- 
which had saved my life. Her dark exes 
shone kindly on me, and she wished me s 
safe journey back to the camp of my friends. 
We left the house silently and crossed to the 
door which opened iuto the great garde 
opposite. We traversed the latter to it 
farther corner. Fernando entered a sma! 
house close at hand and returned with s 
ladder. He placed this against the wall anc 
mounted. ‘All quiet," he said in a lox 
tone, and then dropped over to the other side. 
I followed at once and found myself ina 
narrow lanc. It was unlighted, and we walkee 
rapidly along it, and then by a series of narrow 
by-ways gained a broad road far from the 
guarded quarter. Here all was noise aris 
confusion ; flaring lights hung upon the walls. 
doors and windows open tinging lump and 
candle flame upon the street, crowds swaying 
this way and that, and we were lost in a 
second among the turmoil. I pulled sti!“ 
lower the hat with which Fernando haa 
provided me, and in a short time we turned 
again to silent alleys and lanes. We were 
soon on the edge of the city, and now the 
paths we followed lay among orchards and 
gardens which cast out rich perfumes 01 
the warm summer night. Above us th« 
sky was red, for low clouds hung in it witli 
the light of the disturbed city. Before u 
there was a low. hollow, steady rumb! 
which I had heard but lately and knew agai 
at once. 

“We are nearing the royal road," I said: 
* and it is full to overflowing again.” 

* Yos," said Fernando. “We shall start! 
soon as I return. I did not think the batti 
was so near. It is true we have heard storie- 
not unlike what you have told us, but unt. 
now we did not believe them. There have 
been so many stories." 

(Zo be continued.) 


crowd is dispersing ; let us just settle dowr 
quietly somewhere, and talk the job over.“ 

“I say, Uncle Harry," cried Dick, comir: 
up, “what am I to do to-morrow? I can 
very well find out by art- magie what questie! 
that duffer's going to ask so how on cart’, 
can I tell what's the right answer? It's jus 
like being put on to construe when you 
haven't looked nt the lesson. The ‘cares o 
sovereignty" have begun pretty early wit! 
me, and no mistake ; for it's rather rough or 
a king to have his title disputed the very 
minute he's got it!“ 

“Never mind, my boy," said the Ear 
checrily ; „Frank and I are just going t 
have a talk about that, and I'll be bound us 
shall find some, way out of it. And, in the 


meantime, Dick, I want you just to keep an 
eye on that fellow Shaigan, and to see what 
he does, and where he goes.“ 

The boy did so, and had easy work of it; 
for the high-priest remained quietly in the 
courtyard all that afternoon, and did no- 
thing in particular beyond exchanging a few 
words with one or two of the Mongol 
warriors, and eating a great deal of goat's- 
milk cheese, which his admirers kept bring- 
ing him, lump after lump. 

At length, just as night was beginning to 
fall, back came Dick to report that Shaigan 
had just gone into the temple alone. 

Alone?“ echoed his guardian; '* weren't 
either of the other priests with him ? ” 

* There's one of them just going in after 
him now," said Dick, pointing to a tall 
figure that was slowly mounting the temple- 
stair; “and as for the other, I've seen 
nothing of him since they made me king." 

“It's time, Frank," suid the Earl to his 
friend. My boys, you and Jack had better 
just stay here till we come back; I daresay 
we won't be long." 

And the light-hearted boys, little guessing 
the fearful errand on which those two were 
bound, laughingly assented. 

„Poor lads—they know nothing of what 
is in store for us all!“ said the artist, with 
a sigh, which all his hardihood could not 
repress ; * but they'll find it out quite soon 
enough." 

* We have a chance yet, however, though 
a poor one," replied the Earl, as they glided 
away unnoticed into the deepening gloom. 
** As you see, the general feeling of the tribe 
is agninst us, for not one soul of them has 
come to do homage to Dick as their Khan ; 
and they'd all be upon us like wolves, but for 
their doubt whether he may not, after all, 
turn out to be really the chosen of the god. 
But I know enough of the East to be quite 
sure that so long as that doubt lasts we nre 
all safe from harm; so, if that ‘trial by 
feather' has done nothing else, it has given 
us twenty-four hours more to turn round in, 
and in twenty-four hours a good deal may 
happen." 

“Well, old fellow, I'll stand by you 
through thick and thin, come what may; 
but I think you'll find that it will end in 

our having to fight our way out, after all." 

“ Very likely. Mind your feet—we're just 
at the gap now.“ 

In fact, they had reached a gap in the 
inner wall, which had more than once served 
them as a sally-port. Creeping through it, 
they stole along the outer side of the wall 
amid the gathering darkness, and were not 
long in reaching the mouth of the secret 
passage, which Dick had cleverly hidden 
with an armful of briars. 

A moment more and they were both 
crawling along the gloomy tunnel. 

Cool and brave as he was, Sir Francis felt 
his heart beat quicker as he dragged himself 
onward through the gloom, foot by foot; for, 
though his comrade had made a stolen visit 
to the temple, the day after Dick's dis- 
covery of the secret passage, this was the 
first time that he had himself penetrated 
into this place of mystery and terror. Nor 
was he much reassured by the extreme 
caution with which the Earl raised the light 
slab that masked the goal of their dismal 
journey, though, in truth, such caution could 
hardly seem superfluous after they had just 
seen their two deadliest foes go into the very 
place which they were now entering them- 
selves. 

„All clear," said Wanderton at last, in a 
whisper, so low ns to be barely audible. 
Come along, and, for your life, make no 
sound whatever!“ 

The artist was as much startled as Dick 
and Jack had been, when the sudden blaze 
of light burst upon him as he clambered up 
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out of that black pit; and, seeing that it 
issued from the opening in the floor, he stole 
forward to look. But, all at once, he stopped 
short as if turned to stone, with a look of 
blank horror on his bold, handsome face, 
such as no man had ever seen there before. 

The secret of the temple lay before him at 
last ! 

Beneath him was a damp, foul, gloomy 
vault, the walls of which were green with 
slime and crumbling with decay. Noisome 
weeds coiled snake-like through the cracks 
of the rotting masonry; dank, clammy 
mosses clung to every ledge; poisonous fungi 
started up from the slimy floor; and every- 
where lay strewn mouldering skulls and 
bones, which were unmistakably those of 
men. 

Nor was this hideous den without a fit 
inhabitant. Coiled up amid the bones of its 
victims lay a monstrous serpent, huge as 
the fabled dragons of medieval romance, but 
bearing marks of such vast age that it 
might well seem to have been lying there, 
not for years, but for centuries.* Its narrow, 
cruel eyes were now filmy and blind; its 
leprous skin was rotting off in huge flukes ; 
and every hollow of its vast scaly bulk was 
filled up with that rank, white, wool-like 
growth which is the herald of decay. 

But, weak and failing as it was, this vile 
creature retained all its instinct of destruc- 
tion. Seeming to feel the presence of one 
of its human victims, it stirred its mighty 
coils restlessly, and hungrily opened its 
fangless jaws, out of which But why 
dwell upon the sickening details of the 
foulest sight on which a traveller’s eye has 
ever rested ? 

Such was the god adored by the savages ; 
such the deity into whose devouring jaws 
scores of /iving men had been hurled as an 
acceptable sacrifice ! 

And, as if to intensify all these horrors 
by sheer contrast, there burned softly and 
brightly, in the very mouth of that fearful 
pit, a golden lamp hanging to a chain of the 
same metal; and its pure, clear light was 
flashed back in a hundred dazzling rays by 
an enormous diamond just above it (set in a 
kind of socket in the chain), which aptly 
suggested to Etchfyll’s artistic fancy the eye 
of God looking down into hell. 

Sir Francis turned as pale as if Just about 
to faint, for which, in truth, the frightful 
stench of this mingled dead and living 
putrefaction would have been an ample 
excuse. But at that moment there came 
echoing from below—evidently close at hand 
—a sound of steps and voices ! 

The shock steadied the artist’s nerves in 
an instant; and, quick as thought, he and 
his friend drew back, noiselessly as shadows, 
into the gloom whence they had issued, 
though the wary Earl took care to keep the 
edge of the slab tilted-up just enough to let 
him hear and see all that passed, without 
risk of detection, that corner being all in 
deep shadow. 

Hardly were they hidden, when two men 
came tramping up the stair into the chamber 
that they had just left ! 

“Thou art right, Temoo, after all; there 
is no one here!” said the harsh voice of 
Shaigan. In truth, I might have known 
that no man but ourselves would dare to 
venture here, even could he pass the guards 
at the gate; but it seemed to me that I 
heard something move." 

„It must have been the god stirring in 
his sleep, for he hath been restless of late," 
croaked the second priest. ‘Methinks he 
will not live much longer." 


— — 


* How far this is possible for a snake. I am not 
naturalist enough to say; but I saw, at Kotchikadch, 
in Ceylon, a monster tortoise which was said, ou good 
authority, to date back to the Dutch conquest of the 
island iu 1¢58 !—D. K. 
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" Let him but live til! he hath swallowed 
all five of these accursed strangers," hissed 
the other, with & savage energy that no 
words can convey, “and he will have lived 
long enough for me!“ 

„But when he dies, what are we to say 
to the tribesmen ? " asked the lesser villain 
hesitatingly. 

„What need is there to say anything at 
all?” retorted Shaigan, with a laugh of 
tiendish mockery. ‘ Since no one ever sees 
him but ourselves, what can it matter 
whether he is really there or not?“ 

“ But the victims who are offered to him,“ 
urged the other, what of then?” 

It is easy for us to slay them ourselves, 
if that be all!" said the high-priest, with 
the grin of a hywna; and, once in here, 
they can moulder in peace, even as they do 
now!" 

He laughed again as he spoke; and the 
awful merriment, hoursely answered by 
his worthy comrade, went echoing and re- 
echoing through all the windings of the 
gloomy temple, like the rejoicing of unseen 
demons. 

It may be easily imagined with what utter 
loathing the two brave and honest English- 
men heard these wretches thus making mock 
of the imposture in honour of which they 
had murdered so 1nany better men than them- 
selves. But Shaigan's next sentence was 
enough to make them listen with close atten- 
tion, in spite of the deep disgust aroused by 
every word. 

* And now that we are where no one can 
overhear us," said the high-priest, *I will 
give thee my secret orders for the morrow ; 
and do thou heed them well, for this time we 
must give these Western wolves no chance of 
escape—they must die, one and all!" 

“ But can we kill them all?" asked the 
more timid ruffian tremulously. Four of 
the five we might deal with, it may be: but 
thine own eyes have seen— yen, and mine 
also that upon the Undying One death 
itself hath no power!" 

“ That shall be seen to-morrow ! " replied 
Shaigan, with a fell earnestness which there 
was no mistaking. "He may be a great 
magician, but he must indeed be more than 
mortal to escape me now! 

Little did the boasting villain dream that 
the very man whom he was threatening 
heard every word he said, and was chuckling 
to himself at having so cleverly caught the 
arch-plotter in his own trap. 

“On the morrow, at noon," went on 
Shaigan, “thou wilt stand before the people 
on the steps of the temple, and proclaim 
aloud that the god bids the new Khan answer 
this question: What is there in this inner- 
most shrine? ' ” 

“ And what is the answer thereto? "" asked 
his accomplicc. 

* The answer is," said Shaigan slowly and 
impressively, “ There is in it an eye that 
shines, and there is a god that moves!“ 

„An eye that shines, and a god that 
moves,“ repeated the other. * Good —I shall 
not forget it!“ 

(* Nor shall I," said the unseen hearer to 
himself, with a grim chuckle. ) 

“ See that thou dost not," replied Shaigan, 
“ for if the new Khan answer not, or make 
any answer but this, then is he no Khan, 
nor the chosen of the god; and, that onco 
known, the tribesmen will tear him and his 
comrades limb from limb, or cast them to 
the god as a sacrifice! If the Undying One 
foil me now, I give him leave to offer me to 
the god in his stead!” 

And, with another laugh of ferocious glee, 
the worthy pair quitted the room, while the 
two unsuspected listeners retreated in an oppo- 
site direction. 

“ Ugh ! " said the artist, with a shudder, as 
he issued from the vault.. “I feel as if 1 
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should never breathe freely again! And to 
think that it was a piece of this filthy brute's 
sloughed-off skin that alighted on poor Dick, 
for I heard Fred wonder how a feather came 
to have scales on it! Pah!” 

* We may be very thankful that we risked 
it, though," replied the peer gravely, for 
our work is fairly done, ut last. We have 
completed, thank God, poor Searchley’s 
chain of evidence: we have found the Lost 
Tribe, the Unknown Temple, and'the Extinct 
Worship.” * 

“Then why not escape to-night?” cried 
Sir Francis eagerly; I'm game!” 

“No; there are too many eyes watching 
us to let us get our horses out, though they 
won't mind one or two of us taking a stroll 
like this. To-morrow, when Dick is trium- 
phant, we can do what we like!“ 

On the morrow, at the appointed time, the 
temple courtyard was once more full to over- 
flowing; and many & scowl of hatred, and 
not a few glances of pity, were shot from the 
throng of dark faces at the five bold 
Englishmen, who stood calmly in the midst. 
Around the steps of the temple-gate were 
gathered the elders of the tribe ; and Shaigan 
himself, though he had craftily maintained 
his dignity as the god's representative by 
remaining unseen during this final trial, 
was watching with hungry eyes, through a 
crevice in the temple-wall, to see the stroke 
of doom fall upon the indomitable enemies 
who had foiled him so long. 

One might have heard a leaf stir as the 
tall, bony form of Temoo, the second priest, 
was seen to glide forth from the deep, 
shadowy archway, just as the sun reached 
its midday height. 

“Stranger,” he cried, fixing his small, 
narrow, snake-like eyes upon Dick Avondale, 
who had stepped forward & few paces in 
advance of his party, * the god commands 
me to bid thee prove to all our tribesmen 
that thou art in very deed the Khan whom 
he hath chosen for them, by answering 
aright this question: * What is there in the 
innermost shrine of this holy temple ?““ 

“There is in it an eye that shines, and 
there is a god that rgoves," said Dick, with 
a fluency and a correctness of pronunciation 
which—thanks to the Eurl's careful teaching 
—seemed as miraculous as the reply itself 
to the crude mind of these savages, most of 


— — 


Traces of the ancient serpent-worship are still to be 
found in many parts of India und Burmah. 
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whom believed the boy to be wholly ignorant 
of their language. | 

“Hath he answered right?” shouted 
hundreds of voices at once. 

The knavish priest would fain have denied 
it if he could; but the shock of this crown- 
ing marvel, which shattered at one blow 
the subtle and seemingly infallible plot of 
himself and his accomplice, had so utterly 
unnerved him, that, for once in his life, he 
actually told the truth. 

* He hnth," faltered the plotter's white, 
quivering lips, with a convulsive etfort. 

Then broke forth a shout that rent the 
nir, and awoke a sullen echo in every nook 
of the gloomy temple. and the labyrinth 
of ruins around it. There was no more 
thought of hostility to the white men, now 
that this young stranger had been so plainly 
proved to be their chosen Khan, and a 
special favourite of the mysterious god whom 
none of them had ever seen. ‘They crowded 
round Dick Khan, they bowed before him, 
they kissed his hands and clothes. Some 
even fell at his feet in an impulse of credu- 
lous awe; and, amid this universal tumult 
of joy, no one noticed the crestfallen priest 
sneaking back into the temple, to tind his 
confederate, Shaigan, writhing in the spasms 
of a convulsion brought on by bathed rage 
and superstitious terror. 

The elders girt Dick with the dead Khan's 
sword, and vowed solemnly to obey all his 
commands. The tribesmen brought bim 
offerings of food, which might have kept 
three stout farm-labourers for a week. He 
was set in the place of honour, and a revel 
began which lasted well-nigh till sunset. 

Meanwhile one man chanted a succession 
of Tartar war-songs, a second told a seem- 
ingly endless tale about the great deeds of 
the two national heroes, Genghiz khan and 
Mir Timour, while several others made com- 
plimentary speeches in honour of the new 
Khan and his friends, to an accompaniment 
of howls and yells of applause suggestive 
of the breaking loose of a menagerie. In a 
word, long ere his coronation-feast was over 
poor Dick had a headache that made him 
feel as unhappy as a king; and by the time 
the first evening of his reign ended he was 
as weary of the cares of royalty as Charles 
the Fifth himself. 

The close of the féte, however, brought 
him some amends; for when the Birlas 


f It need hardly be said that this scene has some 
foundation of fact.— . K. 
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ended by seating him on four crossed spears, 
and carrying him in triumph all round the 
courtyard, his arch-enemy, Shaigan, had to 
walk after him with extended hands, as if 
blessing him, though doubtless cursing him 
in his heart in every form of malediction 
known to the Tartar language; for bis face 
showed that this enforced courtesy to his 
English Mordecai was as bitter to this 
Mongol Haman as to his famous prototype. 

Little by little, the uproar of the wild revel 
died away. The savages, worn out with 
their own tumult and clamour, dropped down 
to sleep one by one; and no eye was left to 
watch the five shadowy forms that came 
gliding along the outer side of the court. 
yard wall, just before midnight, each leading 
a horse by the bridle. 

“ Lucky these Tartar horses are so small,” 
muttered Etchfyll; “or we'd never have gut 
'em through that gap. Well, now the way 
is clear before us, and the sooner we're off 
the better!” 

“Not yet, Frank," said the Earl gravely; 
“I have one thing more to do. This pries: 
muy die or live, for me; but that foul crea- 
ture which he has palmed off upon these 
poor wretches as a god shall never devour 
another victim. And then, too, I mist 
have that diamond." 

. The artist gave a slight start. 

„Not for myself, you may be sure, went 
on his friend, for we vowed, as you know. 
to make no profit of this expedition, which 
is only for honour, and for justice to the 
dead. But, with the money which tha: 
diamond would fetch, one might feed half 
the starving poor in London; and I will not 
leave a thing that might do so much for the 
cause of God to be used in the service of th . 
devil." 

“If you go, I go," said Sir Francis firnily. 

* No, Jack goes with me— you will be of 
more use here; and if anything happens 
to us. mind and push straight for those 
mountains to the west—once over tbem, you 
are safe on Russian soil. Good-bye, old 
fellow— God bless you ! ” 

The artist would have replied, but there 
was something in his friend's tone and 
manner that awed him in spite of himse::. 
Ere he could venture a remonstrance, th: 
Earl and his devoted henchman had vanished 
into the black mouth of the vault, while Sir 
Francis, as he looked after them, felt his 
gallant heart weighed down by a gloomier 
foreboding than had ever oppressed it 
before. 
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NOU IIS I cannot help laughing when I 
think of it, but at other times the sad- 


ness of it well-nigh overwhelms me. For 
Noble's case was really a sad one. It was 


full of a kind of concentrated bitterness, one of 
those experiences which make a fellow think 
that the e is something really amiss with 
the world. 

Noble Major — we called him Nibble, as a 
mere matter of course — was a lanky chap, 
composed of much limb, less body, and so 
one of our masters declared— still less brain. 
He hated work, and had been dragged up as 
far as the Fourth Form in spite of himself. 
With him the story of each succeeding term 
was much the same. First came a brief 
respite; then a warning, then a long 
detention, and then a caning in the 
“ Governor's" office; but Nibble bore it all 


SAD CASE OF 
By R. M. REEFS, B. A. 


CHAPTER I. 


as well as possible. Canings did not sting 
for long, and even the longest detentions could 
not last for ever; and after they bad passed 
he was the same lengthy, lazy, incurable 
Nibble as before. 

His pet aversion was Euclid, but he hated 
cricket almost as much as he hated Euclid. 
Anyone could understand his dislike for 
geometry, but the way in which he regarded 
cricket almost lost him my sympatiry more 
than once. Once I tried to argue him out of 
it, but I am bound to say that he got the best 
of the argument. 

“The fact is, Baynes," he said, stretch- 
ing his long thin legs out upon a desk in 
the schoolroom, and speaking in a confi- 
dential way - “the fact is, I have a very 
good reason for hating cricket—a very good 
reason.“ 


MY FRIEND NOBLE. 


« Oh,” I said. ‘And what is it? ” 

„It is because it's so much like Euclid,” 
he replied calmly. 

Naturally I stared, and Nibble grinned. 
„It's as plain as A B C," he went on, and 
I'll prove it to you. There are the stumps, 
now—what are they but three straight lines? 
There’s the ball, too—how can a fellow look 
at a cricket ball without thinking of a citcie. 
or at the seams in the ball without remem- 
bering the segments of a circle? I cant. 
anyhow. And when there's a match on. 
and the field is all set, I can't look at i! 
the chaps standing in their places withou: 
wondering what sort of a proposition it would 
make if I drew a straight line from one t: 
another, and marked each one with A B C or D. 
But the worst of all is Flowers.“ 

Flowers was our ericket captain. Well. 

[what 
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what about him?"' I asked, as soon as I 
recovered my breath. 

“The chief thing about him, as we all 
know," declared Nibble, “is his nose. And 
I can never look at his nose without thinking 
of the Fifth Prop.—the ——" 

„Asses Bridge," was, no doubt, what he 
intended to say; but at that moment I 
gave the desk a sudden lurch, and landed 
Nibble on the floor. Then I went out, 
defeated utterly; and from that time I could 
never go to the cricket field without noticing 
that every stump was, in truth, a straight 
line, and every ball a circle; while I could 
never look Flowers in the face or watch his 
profile while he stood at the wicket without 
thinking of the Fifth Proposition in the First 
Book, and of course that was extremely 
painful. 

But now to the story. One year it was 
announced that the school sports, which had 
fallen into abeyance from various causes, 
were to be revived, and revived with quite a 
flourish of trumpets. A deputation of 
monitors and probationers had called upon 
the headmaster and obtained his approval, 
so the event was fixed for the end of the 
Easter term. 

Naturally all minds turned at once to this 
new thing, and little else was heard of for 
several weeks beforehand. There was hardly 
a fellow in the school, young or ancient, tall 
or short, thick or thin, who did not invest in 
& pair of running tights and zephyr, while 
a great many even went to the length of 
spiked shoes. The fields were alive with 
would-be champions, and there was a sudden 
and large demand for books on training. 

As for myself, I was one of the most eager, 
though I could not see that I was likely to 
shine in any particular event. A handicap 
might, however, come my way, and I was very 
anxious to possess a Gladstone bag. I thought, 
too, of Nibble, and determined that for once 
he should nerve himseli for a great effort and 
put those plentiful limbs of his to their 
natural and proper use. 

It was very hard work to persuade him even 
to enter, and I did not succeed until the very 
last day for receiving entries. He had all 
sorts of excuses, but laziness was at the bottom 
of them. He could not be bothered to train 
—there was too much system about training, 
and too much fag. 

But at the very last it happened that Nibble 
received a present from an aunt of his, in the 
form of a postal order. Then, in his own 
impulsive way, he resolved to go in for the 
sports, and entered himself for all the events 
by paying a certain lump sum. Then he 
set himself to choose, with my help, the 
event which he should make especially his 
own. 

We settled on the quarter-mile for those 
under fifteen, chiefly because Rustard was 
considered certain to win it. Rustard was 
not at all a nice fellow, and more than once 
he had done both Nibble and myself a bad 
turn. The idea of meeting him in open field 
and placing his laurels in danger was, there- 
fore, a rather inviting one. It even woke 
Nibble out of his laziness, and in a couple of 
days after deciding he was heart and soul in 
ihe race. 

„I'd do anything to make Rustard sit up,“ 
he declared more than once. Anything 
except Euclid or cricket." And when I had 
seen him run, and had watched the action of 
his somewhat slender supports, I thought it 
extremely likely that Kustard would have to 
“sit up." 

Nibble, however, was a dark horse to the 
rest of the school, for we trained in secret ; 
and scarcely anyone else ever thought of 
him, or even allowed their eyes to rest upon 
us name when they glanced through the 
ist. 
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CHAPTER II. 


So the days passed, while we hoped 
and wished much and worked little, and at 
last the end of the Easter term came and 
the first day of the long looked-for sports. 

First came the preliminary heat, and the 
races for boys under twelve. The ground 
was dense with everybody's people.“ 
Sisters, cousins, mothers, aunts, and all the 
other items which come under that head. 
Many of the local magnates had come in 
carriages, which were stationed for the 
most part near the finishing-post. 

The bell which was generally used to call 
us out of slumber in the morning had been 
requisitioned for gentler work, and was now 
rung to warn competitors that it was time to 
rush down to the starting-point. 

Nibble, like a good, lazy fellow, gave himself 
entirely into my hands, and for his sake I 
had studied carefully all the literature that I 
could get hold of on the quarter-mile. There 
were about twelve starters, most of whom, I 
knew, would do nothing more than get in 
the way; so my last words were “ As soon as 
the pistol goes, rush to the front at hundred 
yards pace, and then you will keep in front 
tothe end." After that, and after taking his 
overcoat, I felt that I had done my best for 
him, for I knew that I had rubbed more of 
Elliman's embrocation into his muscles than 
anyone else had dreamed of using. 

The last moment drew near. Nibble 
looked like a little racehorse to my partial 
eyes, but no one else seemed to notice him. 
Rustard, a dark little chap of a strong and 
muscular build, was on this occasion the 
favourite, and had the lion's share of atten- 
tion. He had drawn an inside position, and 
Nibble an outside. 

Now—the pistol is raised . . . . A couple 
of scconds of horrible strain and expectancy — 
then— 

They're off. 

Rustard and Nibble left the mark like a 
flash. At fifty yards they were four feet 
ahead of the others, ltustard leading slightly. 
The question was, Cau he keep it up? and by 
the shouting he got it was plain that every- 
body thought he could. Nibble was also 
running his hardest, but not gracefully, like 
his leader. His was a long clumsy stride 
that some of the keepers in our neighbour- 
hood might easily have recognised. 

Things were very exciting after that. I 
found myself carefully watching the stride of 
the leader, and after a while—it seemed a 
terribly long while to me—I fancied that 
there was a change, that his elasticity was 
becoming less pronounced. A few yards 
more and I gave a shout of triumph which 
nohody seemed to hear. If I was not mis- 
taken, Rustard's head was going back a bit, 
and his knees were more thrown forward. 

It is an excellent thing to run the quarter- 
mile at a hundred yards pace — that is, if you 
can do it! Rustard had had it dinned into 
him that there was no one at all able to beat 
him, and perhaps there had been less strict- 
ness in his training than there should have 
been. In such a case it would have been 
well for him if he, too, had possessed a body 
that was light to carry, and a long sinewy 
limb that sheer necessity and many a 
furious keeper had taught to run. Now 
Rustard was a long way ahead of the rest, 
and should have found himself alone, but 
he could still hear a long steady pounding 
at his side, and knew that there was at 
least one competitor who was fit to meet 
him. 

One hundred and fifty yards more —and 
alas! for the favourite. Rustard was steadily 
“coming back "' to his man, who was still 
swinging along with the same clumsy stride. 
One hundred yards now, and Nibble was at 
the other's shoulder. I strained my eyes 


and they seemed to be running side by side. 
Now one name is shouted, now the cther. 
Now Nibble seems to be ahead, but at such 
a distance appearances are deceptive. Can 
he shake the enemy off? will he do it? 
It rests with him who has the bigger 
heart. The din increases as they rush 
towards the goal. Then it seems to me that 
Nibble sets his face and frame for a supreme 
effort, and in another instant he was lying in 
a heap on the ground beyond the tape. He 
was a winner by two feet. 


CHAPTER III. 


So Nibble won his great race, and became. 
for the time, something of an heroic figure. 
Nothing sad in that, you say? Well, no. 
there is not. But that is not all, though I 
always wish that I could end the story just 
at the point where his breast touched the 
tape. But if I could do that, his case wouid 
not be a sad one at all, and its story would 
not require to be written. 

On the next evening, the sports over, there 
was & great gathering in the school hall for 
the distribution of the prizes. All the best 
of our visitors remained to see the end, and 
the old hall made as bright a picture as you 
could have wished to see. Of course there 
was & tremendous ovation for the Doctor 
when he rose to make his little speech, and 
of course everybody who went up to receive 
a prize came in for the same thing. But all 
that I cared about was Nibble and his 
victory, and almost the only interest I had 
in the affair was the question of his prize. 
Indeed, I was so excited about him that I 
had quite forgotten for the time that I ever 
wished to possess a Gladstone bag. I saw 
one or two of these treasures on the plat- 
form, however, brown and beautiful, and it 
occurred to me that Nibble might have the 
luck to get one. If he did it would be 
almost as good as if I had got one myself — 
almost. 

The juniors were a most unreasonable 
time in going up and coming down, but at 
last they were finished with. Even then 
there was a long time to wait before the 
right name was called, but at last I heard it. 
Then there was & tremendous cheer, and 
Nibble slipped along by the wall apd mounted 
the platform with a face that positively 
glowed. 

That was the critical moment. I watched 
the Doctor carefully, while at the same time 
I kept my eyes upon Sherlock, who assisted 
him by handing out the prizes. Would 
Sherlock make & dash for one of tho:e 
Gladstone bags? If he only would ! 

But Sherlock wouldn't, and didn't. He 
turned, instead, to a little table behind the 


- Doctor, and picked something up from it. 


He picked up two things, and handed them 
to the Doctor. The Doctor took them, on- 
in each hand, and beamed upon Nibble. 
He made a little speech—no one knows 
what it was about—and then he handed 
them over. Nibble gripped them, rushed 
down from the platform, and came back up 
the room. When I saw him coming I re- 
covered from the numbing shock which I 
had received and got up from my place. 

* What's the matter? " cried my nearest 
neighbour irritably. * Can't you wait for 
him? he's coming back here, isn't he? 

„No,“ I said in despair. “He's going 
out." 

My neighbour looked round, and saw that 
I was right. Instead of coming back to his 
seat, Nibble had slipped out through the 
schoolroom door, just as his last cheer wa: 
dying away. 

I followed hurriedly, and saw him rush 
into the nearest class-room. He turned 
round as I went in and smiled a curious 
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smile. Then he held out his prizes to 
me. 
„Here's the first," he said. “A straight 


line; and here's the second —a circle and all 
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the wretched segments of a circle. Take 
them, old man." 
I took them. We looked at each other, 


and then we both laughed. As a matter of 
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fact we could both have cried, for this was 
no laughing matter. For the presents 
which Nibble had won by*his grand effort 
were a Cricket Bat and a Cricket Ball! 


OUR LONDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS CHAMPIONS AT FOOTBALL: 


„ Tyenn:sps there are two hundred thousand 

of London boys of our elementary 
schools playing football, and that is something 
to be thankful fortoo. A great many people. 
perhaps, hardly realise the sacrifices that the 
teachers make in order to give pleasure to 
these youngsters, and the Association which 
I represent may be termed the M.C.C. of 
the juvenile football world." 

Thus spake Mr. Pear, the secretary of 
the Above Association, and the headmaster of 
All Saints’ Higher Grade School, Fulham. 

“ We have had," he said, no easy task 
during the eight years of our existence to 
try and win popular opinion on our side, and 
perhaps I can hardly do better thun try to 
outline to you how we endeavour to interest 
the boys. We believe it is truest economy to 
try to win these laddies from playing about 
the streets, and to inspire them with a love 
of many English games. With that purpose 
we divide greater London into fifteen 
districts, and each of these Associations 
has & representative on the Council. The 
distriet Associations do all they can to 
encourage the game among the schools in 
their area, and no school that is affiliated is 
allowed to play a schcol in the district that 
is not affiliated. 

“Just think now of how far our area 
extends. Ealing is one district, East Ham 
and Enfield are others, Richmond, Hackney, 
&nd West London others. These will give 
you an idea of how far our Association 
works, and how we have tried to stimulate 
the game. The boys themselves are wonder- 
fully keen upon it. 

* We have a championship competition, 
which is for the magnificent shield presented 
by the Sheriff of London and held from 
year to year by the champion school in the 
Metropolis. This was given in 1897, and 
has been held by the Park School, West 
Ham. by Halford Road Board Schocl, West 
London, and by the Page Green Board 
School, at Tottenham. 

„For the purposes of this competition 
London is divided into four divisions. The 
first and second rounds of the competition 
proper are played otf by the leading schools 
in each division, and then the champions of 
each division meet in the semi-finals. By 
the end of March the winneis are probably 
known. This competition has the advantage 
of fostering & spirit of healthy rivalry 
among the boys, which is extremely useful. 
We do all we can to keep the ideal of a 
gentleman and of an amateur before the lads 
of our schools. 

* Each district has its own colours, and 
the boys get no prizes whatever beyond a 
medal, which is given by some donor, and 
some thousands of boys play the game for 
the game's sake, and there is nothing in the 
way of *'pot.hunting. Our boys have a 
higher, and I trust a nobler, ideal than that.“ 

* But do you not think that the fostering 
of football in the schools may lead some of 
the boys to become professionals?“ 

„Not in the least; the tendency is all the 
other way. We always tell them to play 
for the game's sake, to pay for their own 
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sport, and that recreation is only permissible 
to keep the body in order and to prepare it 
in some way forthe more serious business of 
life. 

“Our age-limit is fifteen, and we are 
doing all we can to form Old Boys’ clubs, 
which will fill up the interveniny years 
between fifteen and eighteen, by which time 
the boys will have settled down, most of 
them, to their life’s work. 

“Then, again, we have invariably noticed 
that the winners of the various trophies are 
those who are the best workers in school, and 
that is an extremely pleasant feature of the 
competition. Athletics are a mighty power 
for good, and they often enable us to deal with 
boys with whom we could do little if it were 
not for the influence gained through the 
games. 

“ There are still some schools where no 
encouragement is given, and it is difficult to 
understand how a certain class of boy is 
managed there. It is all very well to talk 
about hooliganism, but, as a matter of fact. 
here is an effective remedy for a very great 
deal of the rowdyism thus named. The very 
fact of the masters mixing with the boys 
means a great deal in the way of improve- 
ment.“ 

* What is your chief trophy ? ” 

“The Corinthian Shield, which was 
presented to us by the great amateur club 
of that name eight years ago, and it is held 
for one year by the winning district 
Association. Last year South London won 
the trophy, and this year there will be a 
series of competitions until the final round, 
which will be played before this is in print. 
Of course neurly every district has a local 
trophy, and it is from the local champions 
that the teams are gelected to do battle for 
the chief trophy. 

* Last year for this Shield Tottenham beat 
West Ham in the semi final round, and 
South London beat Finsbury. The final 
round was played by the kind permission cf 
the directors of the Millwall ground, where 
South London beat Tottenham and became 
the possessors of the Shield for the fifth 
time. And here I should like to say that 
many of the leading football clubs have 
been extremely kind in lending us their 
grounds, and that is of course very difficult 
in London. The County Council, it is 
perfectly true, provide a certain number of open 
spaces upon which games can be played, but 
if there is any rain up goes the notice, * No 
play to-day,’ and not only thousands of boys 
are disappointed, but the lists are dis- 
arranged. It is the gardeners who now 
decide the question, and we should very 
much like to form & sub-committee of old 
players who would decide if the turf is in 
& condition to be played upon on any 
particular day. We should be very glad 
indeed if the Football Association would 
appoint a sub-committee, as it would 
improve matters very considerably. Some 
parts of London are, of course, better off than 
others in the matter of grounds. West 
London is very badly off, South London is 
better. Many of the schools have to play on 


asphalt, and there are many difficulties as to 
the progress of the game.” 

“What are you doing in the way of 
national and international matches? 

“Some years ago there was an idea of 
federating the schools in the various counties, 
and also of appointing a kind of Inter- 
national Committee. Season by season the 
latter has been developing. In 1900, for in- 
stance, the London boys played two matches 
with Leeds, and these two teams were con- 
sidered the strongest representatives of 
the North and South. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 16, a big team of London boys journeyed 
to Leeds, and on the following afternoon 
beat the Leeds boys by nine goals to ono. 
The return match was played in London, on 
the ground of the Cup holders, on Easter 
Tuesday, 1901, when Leeds was again 
defeated by thirteen to one. As the Lee:ls 
boys had defeated Sheffield and other 
northern towns, and were considered the 
strongest combination outside London, the 
result of the two games spoke volumes for 
the high standard of play which has now 
been reached by the schools of the Middlesex 
area. Of course, the great difficulty with us 
is the expense. Many of the clubs that kindly 
help us can only lend us their grounds 
in the morning, and, in consequence, we 
have to play attractive matches when the 
general public are unable to be present. 

* This present season matches will take 
place between England and Scotland, and we 
believe the Edinburgh boys will give us a 
very keen game and that the contest will be 
very stiff. May Isay that the chairman of 
the London School Board, Lord Reay, Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, the Old Carthusians, 
and the Old Westminsters are our patrons, 
while our President is Lord Kinnaird? Our 
income last year was just over 44l. and our 
expenditure about 34/. We are hoping that 
it may be possible at the end of the present 
senson to get some leading man to present 
the trophies in some central hall, and in 
that way to stimulate public interest and to 
increase the amount of support that is given 
to us. It is very necessary that this should 
be done, as we are doing all we can for 
thousands of boys who will become decent 
citizens if they only have the opportunity. 
Our great regret is thut it has not been 
found possible to organise cricket in the 
same way that football is organised, but we 
very earnestly hope that before long some- 
thing will be done, and we hope the general 
public will give us very much more 
support." : 

Speaking about cigarette-smoking, Mr. 
Pear told me an interesting fact. He said: 
"I was astounded to find, when I asked 
my boys one day if they &moked cigarettes, 
that 50 per cent. candidly admitted it, 
while, in addition to that, not a singlo hand 
was held up when I asked if they smoked 
with their parents’ consent. Insist upon it 
that this smokinz is injurious to the best 
interest of sport, and you will win the 
majority of boys to your side by reason, and 
that after all is a most satisfactory thing.“ 

The struggle for the season’s championship 
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goes on as we write. Up to the present  tine's Orphan School and Fleet Road, who well, and one of them at least will be out of 
(January 1, 1902), in Marylebone, Burleigh at present tie for second place. Considerable the top division next season. In the Junior 


Corinthian Shield. 
(eld bu the London Boys who beat Leeds for the Championship of England.) Sheriff of London’s Trophy. 


Road has come at the top, having lost but enthusiasm and healthy rivalry are caused Division, Cupland Street have done so well 
one point throughout the competition, and by the fact that the promoted schools of last that they have come out at the top. Of 
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Elementary Schools Champions of England, rgor. 


losing that through a draw with one of the season, Prince's Road, Wedburn Street, and course, it must be remembered that the 
weaker schools. Close behind are St. Augus- Barrow Hill Road, have not done remarkably Christmas holidays sometimes make a deal 


of difference, as boys often leave at this time; 
but now football is such an important part 
of school work that there are plenty of known 
cases where boys have asked to be allowed 
to stay on another couple of months when 
their school was well in the running for some 
particular trophy. Page Green will represent 
Tottenham again, but they are hardly as 
strong as last season; still, they were so 
easily the best school team last season that 
they can afford to lose a little of their 
strength and still retain their laurels. Their 
great rivals, Eltringham School, South 
London, will again fight the final with them, 
and it will be the first time this season that 
these two teams have met. This team has 
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beaten all the other South London Schools with 
quite as much ease as it has ever done before. 

So far as West London is concerned, Halford 
Road, the champions for the last three years, 
have already been beaten by three of the other 
schools, and probably the representation of 
West London this season will fall upon 
William Street, with Bagley Street repre- 
senting Marylebone, and Richmond British 
School, Richmond. The other schools in 
the first division should be Ealing Wesleyan, 
and there is no doubt that Godwin Road will 
represent West Ham. A very great deal of 
anxiety is always shown by the boys to get 
into the London team, and this year it is 
composed of six boys from Tottenham, one 
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from West Ham, Finsbury. East Ham, 
Richmond, and Walthamstow. l 

Perhaps the great match of December waa 
Northampton and London, which in this case 
was represented by the Tottenham boys. The 
match was played on the ground of the Cup 
holders. The visitors, though playing very 
pluckily, were quite out-classed, and they lost 
the match by seven to none. Onthe last Satur- 
day in December the invincible South London 
team met West Ham and added yet another tc 
their list of victories by scoring three to one. 

The London School Board now do some- 
thing to encourage football, and where foot- 
ball appears on the time-table three footballs 
are allowed the team for a season. I. C. C. 


% To encourage these football boys. as well as those who go in for swimming, the Treasurer of the Religious Tract Society, on behalf of the “ Boy's Own Paper,’ 
has signified his willingness to give gold and silver medals, and we are now arranging the detdils.—- ED.“ BOP" 


CYCLES 


"e three principal characteristics in cycle 
. «construction for the coming season are 
cross frames, anti-vibratory devices, and 
“ featherweight " machines. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that existing betwen cross frames, which 
are primarily intended to make the whole 


Fic. 1.—Tnk DURSLEY PEDERSEN CYCLE, 


cycle stronger and more rigid than before, 
and the various devices which have been put 
forward in order to free the rider from all 
vibration by making the cycle less rigid than 
usual, but not necessarily to weaken it. 
Then, too, the cross frame has enabled 
makers to produce a much lighter bicycle—yet 
a machine in all respects as strong as the 
heavier type. 

That the more rigid bicycle has & greater 
hold of the cyclist's affections than the 
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Fic. 2.—Tnt RALEIGnN Cross FRAME. 
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machine of the anti-vibratory pattern is 
clearly evident from the far greater number 
of the former which have been scen during 
ihe past year; although, on the other hand 
we must admit that anti-vibratory cycles 
are making good headway, but of course in a 
lesser degree. 

One reason for the increased rigidity in a 
cycle is the adoption of the free-wheel clutch 
and the almost universal use of rim brakes, 
both of which impose upon the frame a 
greater strain than the fixed wheel and tyre 
brake ; and we first propose to briefly describe 
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a few of the principal cross-frame designs 
that are now on the market. 

We must commence with the cycle which no 
doubt has set the fashion as regards cross 
frames—the Dursley Pedersen cycle, of which 
we give an illustration herewith. 

The Pedersen has for some years demon- 
strated the salient features now adopted by 
most cycle manufacturers—viz. cross frames 
and lightness combined. The Pedersen has 
a double cross triangular frame and a double 
triangular front fork, and the weight, in- 
cluding mudguards and rim brake, is 20 to 


Fic. 3.—Tue CkxTUAR Cnoss FRAME. 


22 Ib. as compared with 28 to 34 lb. of the 
ordinary diamond-frame pattern. The saddle 
is of the hammock pattern, and is pronounced 
by those who have used it to be the acme of 
comfort. 

Of other manufacturers, the Referee and 
Raleigh companies were among the first to 
introduce this novelty to the public. The 
Raleigh cross frame for the present year 
remains the same as for the past, its great 
popularity not warranting any improvement. 

The Centuar Cycle Co.’s cross frame 
is somewhat similar, but the tube from 
the head runs to the back hub instead of to 
the bottom bracket. 


Fic. 4.—THK Roya ENFIELD GIRDER FRAME, 


The Centuar Co. present also the duplex 
system of tubing for the front forks and back 
stays, thus making these otherwise weak 
portions of the frame almost doubly as 
strong. At the same time their machines 
are among the lightest on the market. Our 
illustration shows the Centuar Feather- 
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AND CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


weight," which, together with two brakes 
and mudguards, weighs only 263 lb. The 
price of this speciality is 211., but the 
ordinary Standard Pattern of Centuar, with 
free wheel, front-rim brake and Bowden 
back-rim brake, is to be had for 121. 12s., 
and a very cheap machine it is. 


Fia. 5.—THEe New Cross Truss FRAME OF THE 
Euswick Ci. r. Co. 


The Enfield Cycle Co. of Redditch are 
providing & novelty in irames, in the form 
of their Girder Frame, which we here illus- 
trate. 

In this, & stay from the lower ball head 
lug to the down tube is balanced by another 
stay from the down tube to the chain fork, 
thus adding two triangles to the frame, and 
so supporting the bottom bracket that it 
becomes rigid. Here, again, these two addi- 
tional stays do not make the cycle any 


Fia. 6.— THE HvMnER Durex Cross FRAME. 


heavier, for the makers, by the use of alu- 
minium in several parts, have been able to 
lighten the complete machine by some 2 Ib. 
or 3]b. The Elswick Cycle Co. have for 
some years increased the rigidity of their 
frames by & cross truss tube from the head 
to the bottom bracket, and this vear they are 
showing a new cross truss frame, of which 
we give an illustration. It is very neat in 
appearance and is specially light in weight. 
The well-known excellence of these machines 
is.& sufficient guarantee, and for such high- 
grade cycles the price of 160. 10s. is a marvel, 
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including as it does a free wheel and a back- 
rim brake. 

The old and famous firm of Humber have 
introduced what is perhaps in all respects 
the strongest cross frame on the market. It 
is called the * Duplex " Cross-Frame. 

Instead of & single tub» from the top ot 
the head to the bottom bracket, as the 
Raleigh and other cycles have, this design 
has & duplex tube starting from the head 
and diverging to both sides of the crank 
bracket, thus supporting it and making 
it much more rigid. The Humber people 
have an anti-vibrating duplex front fork, 
which they have provisionally patented. A 
strong spring is concealed in the steering 
tube, and this effectually absorbs all vibra- 
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Fic. 7.—Tur “ PERFECT” FEATHERWEIGHT CY L. 


tion, which, with cross frames, as we have 
already stated, is very considerable. 

Mentioning the firm of Humber, Ltd., 
reminds me that they will give any reader 
of the * B.O.P." who cares to write them, 
mentioning this paper, an excellent little 
book dealing with the care and selection of 
cycles. No would-be cyclist, or skilled 
cyclist for that, should be without it. Their 
address is 32 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.c. 

The Aspley Engineering Co., Ltd., of 
Nottinghain, have excelled themselves in the 
construction of light-weight bicycles. They 
have really a marvellous machine called the 
„perfect Featherweight. 

It weighs 213 lb., including free wheel, 
brake, and mudguards, and is of the 
Roadster pattern. Their full Roadster, with 
all on, turns the scale at 23 lb. Here, as 
in the Humber cycles, there is the duplex 
system of tubing to the front forks, as well 
as from the lower part of the head to the 
crank bracket. The chain stays are also 
duplex, so the whole machine, despite its 
lightness, is remarkably rigid and perfectly 
safe for the ordinary rider. 

Last year we described fully the Flexible 
cycle and a few other anti-vibratory devices. 
Below we give further mention of them. 
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Fic. 8.— Tu FLEXIBLE CYCLE. 


The Flexible is now being made by the 
Enfield Cycle Co., and is, we believe. 
the truest anti-vibratory cycle that has yet 
been constructed. 

The Sadler anti-vibratory saddle is still 
being fixed to the Riley cycles when required. 

Of all the anti- vibratory devices which 
have been put on the market, the N. A. B.“ 
seat-pillar and handle-bar of the Reliance 
Engineering Co., Southampton, will be most 
likely to commend itself to the average 
cyclist, insomuch as either the seat-pillar 
or the handle-bar can be fixed to any existing 
bicycle. The seat-pillars are sent out with 
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springs adapted to the weight of the rider, 
and we hear that their sales have been 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

We herewith give an illustration of the 
spring frame of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Co. Ltd. In outward appearance it 
does not differ from any other diamond 
frame, but there are some powerful springs 
hidden in the top bar and back stays. It 
was introduced last year, and those who 
have thoroughly tested it during the past 
season pronounce it to be exceedingly 
comfortable, absorbing, as it does, nearly all 
vibration. If you want a spring frame cycle, 
you will find that the B.S.A. spring frame, 
which is made in one quality only—the best— 
will be the cheapest. Any local cycle agent 
will supply it to you, and you can have 
saddle, tyres, chain, ete., fitted according to 
your own wishes. 

The Singer Cycle Co. have introduced a 
* spring-buffer’’ cycle frame, which is a 
combination of a spring frame and a cross 
frame. The frame consists of a double 
isosceles triangle. 

Most firms have responded to the inquiries 
for lighter weight machines: even the Rover 
Cycle Co., who have had very particular views 
on the subject of weight, are now producin:: 
a special Imperial Rover to weigh 28 lb., 
or about 4 lb. lighter than usual. We do 
not believe in constructing a machine which 
cannot be subjected to the ordinary usage of 


Fic. 9.—THR B.S. A. SPRING FRAME. 


the average rider," say the makers. There 
is a limit to the substantiality of the cycle, 
and the reputation of the Rover is too 
precious to risk for the sake of pandering to 
the tastes of a few extremists.” 

This is strong language, but we know that 
the late Mr. J. K. Starley always considered 
the weight of a cycle as of secondary import- 
unce. 

It is too early to be able to offer any 
opinion yet on the subject of light machines. 
Time alone will show if the Rover Cycle Co. 
and others are in the right or not. The 
same firm, who, it must be remembered, are 
the leading light in the cycle world, is not 
very enthusiastic over the cross frame. The 
eross frame confers no advantage to the rider. 
Indeed, we maintain that, so far from adding 
to the easy running of a bicycle, the frame- 
work of this machine is stiffened at a point 
where flexibility would be of greater import- 
ance, inasmuch as the front wheel takes 
the first shocks of the road. The vibration 
of the handle-bar of a cross-frame machine is 
very acute, and we cannot but consider this 
a grave disadvantage for all purposes of 
comfortable riding. However, for those who 
prefer this type of machine, we are prepared 
to make our parallel cross frame to order." 

We quote the above in order to show that, 
whilst the opinion of the cycle trade is 
generally in favour of lighter machines and 
cross frames, there is at lenst one firm, and 
that a most important firm too, which 
does not view these innovations in the same 
light as the majority. For our own part, we 
must say that if makers can produce a light- 
weight machine which will be as durable as 


the old patterns, they will be conferring a 


blessing on all cyclists. 

Brakes are an important item nowadsys. 
Tyre brakes are practically things of the 
past. The more effective rim brake reigns 
in their stead. We have no space to 
enumerate the numerous excellent rim 
brakes at present on the market. The 
Bowden brake, so easily Cistinguished by its 
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horseshoe design, is too well known to nced 
further mention here. We gave an illustra- 
tion of it last year. The Chinnock rim 
brake has particularly taken our fancy. It 
is light, weighing 8 oz. ; it is mostly made of 
aluminium, and therefore cannot rust. K 
can be fitted to any machine; and last, but 
not least, it is singularly effective. Teddy 
Hale used it in his famous 100 miles a day 
ride, and that fact speaks for itself. The 
price is 10s. 6d. 

Another equally as powerful rim brake is 
known as the Cam, and we illustrate it below. 


; 
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But slight pressure, a touch almost, is 
needed to put it into action. For front rim 
the price is 10s. 6d.; for the back (as 
illustrated) 15s. 

The Raglan Cycle Co. are showing a nea- 
concealed brake acting on both front and 
back rims. Its design is shown in the ac 
companying illustration. 

The brake is instantly applied in bot 
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w places by turning the right handle. It is so 
constructed that, no matter how suddenly 
the power be applied, there is no tendency to 
lock the wheel. Until the handle is twisted 
back into its old position, the brakes are in 
action—an important item when negotiating 
a long decline. 

The New Coventry Eagle Cycle Co. have 
introduced a novelty in coupling-rods which 
they call the “ Tow-me coupling- rod. 
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It should prove a great boon. Now, boys, 
| here's a chance for you when you take your 
sisters out for a spin. The Tow-me,” 
such as we illustrate it, can be telescoped up 
into a length of about 14 in. and fastened 
to the frame of your cycle hy means of its 
own clips. When in use it is fixed to the 
seat-pillar of the front bicycle and the 
bottom of the head of the rear machine. 

When attached as shown in our illustra- 
tion the front rider can either tow the buck 
or be towed by the back rider, who, of course, 
will push the front. In fact the Tow-me ”’ 
makes two singles into a tandem, but each 
bicycle can be steered separately. 

Every possessor of a cycle should provide 
himself with a stand. 

The cheapest, and, to our thinking, the 
best on the market, is made by J. Parr & Co., 
Ltd.,61 to 65 Friar Lane, Leicester, and is 
illustrated fig. 14. The price is 4s. 6d. Our 
illustration shows the cycle in two positions. 
In the second position the stand is an 
invaluable accessory when you wish to repair 
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i, puncture or clean the bearings, etc. The 
uses to which such a useful stand can be put 
are innumerable and too apparent to need 
further mention. 

Now for a few words about complete 
bicycles. We will not waste time with 
mentioning all the high-grade machines, 
costing sixteen to thirty guineas. We know 
our boys want to hear of something much 
cheaper. Nearly all the well-known firms 
are selling ten-guinea machines. 

There's the Meteor Rover No. 2, Rudge 
NV hitworth Standard, the Premier Popular, 
the Raglan Sandard, the Centuar Standard, 
tbe Raleigh Gazelle, and others, all 
thorcughly good value for your money. None 
of these, however, are made with frames 
losver than 22 in. Of machines specially 
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made to suit boys we give a few particulars 
and illustrations. 

John Piggott is a household word with 
boys. At his establishment in Cheapside 
you can purchase anything, from ping- 
pong to a motor-car. His boy's cycle we 
illustrate below. The frame is 18 in., gear 
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54. Price 5l. 15s. fitted with front-tyre brake, 
mud-guards, and pneumatic tyres. His 
Honesty cycle is an honest bargain, 
priced at 9/. and fitted with Dunlop tyres ; 
the lowest frame is 22 in. 

A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn, are 
equally well known. 

Their Gamspede for boys costs 61. 10s. 
and is fitted with Scott pneumatic tyres. 
A free wheel and rim brake can be had for 
ll. extra. The Ilixum' Roadster for 
8l. 8s. is a wonder, and well worth serious 
consideration. 

The Premier Cycle Co. are one of the 
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few firms in the front rank making special 
bicycles for boys. 

These are made in two sizes, 18}-in. frame 
with 24-in. wheels, and 20§-in. frame with 
26-in. wheels. These bicycles are constructed 
of their helical tube. This tube consists of 
two thicknesses of metal wound round in the 
manner as shown by the illustration. Tho 
makers assert that this tubing has twice the 
strength of the ordinary tubing. 

Another such firm is the New Townend 
Bros., Ltd., of Coventry. 

This firm make quite a speciality of boys' 
and girls’ machines, and prices run as 


Fig. 16.—THE PREMIER YovrnR's Sa rv, 8I. 10s. 


follows: 51. 10s. for riders 6 to 9 years of 
age, 67. 6s. for riders 9 to 12, and 74 7s. for 
riders from 12 to 14 years. For taller and 
older boys, their gentleman's machine is 
sold for 101. 10s. and is fitted with free wheel, 
front-rim brake and Bowden back rim. 

À regular up-to-date machine is produced 
by the Holden Juvenile Cycle Co., Ltd., of 
Walsall The price of these is 6/. net, and 
includes Clipper tyres, D-shape front forks, 
and front-rim brake. The samples ex- 
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hibited at the last Stanley Show were 
exceedingly good, and it is a wonder how 
they can be produced at the price. 

The Raglan Cycle Co. have three sizes of 
boys’ and girls’ cycles, priced at 71. 16s., 
8l. 14s., 9l. 6s., for 20, 24, 26 in. wheels re- 
spectively. 

Then, besides these cycles, which are oniy 
to be bought to certain standard specifica- 
tions, you can have excellent machines made 
for you by the local cycle agent. You can 
select your own tyres, brakes, saddle, and 


Fig. 17.—Tuk TOWNEND JUVENILE 


chain, and have the frame, forks, and hubs 
made of B. S. A., Eadie, Cycle Components, 
or other fittings. With any ofthese you 
will have a first-class machine at a very 
reasonable figure. 

It is very difficult to advise as to the pur- 
chase of a cycle. There are so many good 
machines on the market that it should not be 
difficult for anyone to make a selection. At 
any rate, if the would-be purchaser selects any 
one of the cycles mentioned in this article, he 
may rest assured that he has obtained a really 
first-rate mount. Never buy a bicycle because 
it is cheap; always remember that you are 
going to risk your life upon it. 

And now let me have one word to say to 
fathers. See that your lad has u machine 
the workmanship of which is equal to your 
own. Too often, I fear, the make of a boy’s 
bicycle is of secondary consideration; but 
before all it should be remembered that 
badly constructed cycles ure very liable to 
cause scrious effects to the young rider in 
after-life. When mounted on a suitable 
machine, there is no exercise for a boy to 
equal that of cycling, and a few extra pounds 
spent on a machine of good make will be 
suved in repairing expenses and doctors’ bills. 
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When buying a cycle, always be careful 
that it is the correct height fur you. A 
machine too small in the frame causes the 
muscles of the legs to contract, and when 
you feel you have cramp in your calf you 
may know that it is time to raise the saddle 
an inch or two. The correct position is ae 
follows: Place the right pedal at its lowest 
point; seat yourself on the saddle. You 
should then be able to place your foot under 
the pedal with ease. This is the correct 
position. Never ride a frame too high for 
your legs. The strain may cause you in- 
calculable harm and prevent you from enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of cycling at the period of 
your life when you would be most likely to 
profit by them. W. D. 
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G. R. O. N,.—The management of balanced rudders in EXERCISE (Ledes).—Walking, cycling (without spurt- 
modél-sailing is explained in “Practical Hints on 


ing), swimming, fencing, and boxing are good’ 
Model Yachting,” in the second part ot our“ Outdoor exercises, 
Games,” ! 


FANCY MicE( Reader).—See our * Doings” for April, 
DEAD Gorp-risn (Fred. C.) From the appearance ot "S 
this little fish, 1t would look as if you meddled with TRAVELLER.—If Say want the motor to seat four, the 
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drills of various sizes ( Morse twist urille are the best ine we fear there is little chance "^ in ae ant X 
for metal work); but if Jou intend doing other at present, what with the war sad cae Lema 
work of che same kind, buy a lathe by all ineans, as sa adi before Parliament, 2 Yes 3 Probebi 
it will be very useful in Many ways. A good lathe, electrical work though a good many Weh erowdiuy =P 
at reasonable price, cau be had from the Britannia into it. 4. No doubt mast of the older readers T 
Co., of Uolchester. Their No. 8 back-geu red is a prefer the old cover, if only for “old time sake”; 
very hand) tool for amateur use and light work, but we have to think of the likes of the un-coming 
“BOR” ENTERTAINMENTS, —“ A. W. C.” writes from generation also. The present style is ‘mucu more 
A Upper Clapton: * Reading a few days ago in the costly to us than the vld, because of the printing in 
Wort ; v. March 1901 number of the *B.O.P.' of some in- colours and the new design every time. 
. LAH fo 2 teresting and simple tricks to be had with phenol- — d 2 NE iL 
— £ 7 274 , LOWE phthalein, I determined to try them, and am now "pU BOP." for renders, gebe et 
» o writing to let you know what & complete success I bookbinder. 2 Big calves —hill climbing. 3. Good 
met with. The looks of surprise on several faces wholesome diet and mnastics te 
i were very great, especially when water was turned s i wa déxo dob 
A ECTE into * wine, and a very enjoyable time was spent.“ A Boy's TROUBLE (White).—1. he doctor hims 
a aa ^ W. P. (Notting Hin In d ' : should have had the strap. You must take the cold 
* A. W. P. (Notting Hill).—1. n que course. 2. We tub and plenty of exercise. 2. Don't be a little fool 
have given cardboard work in back volumes, and and believe in advertising quacks, Your other : 
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Goal in Danger ! "— Football on an Ocean Steamer. 
(Prawn for the. Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 
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HE waited eagerly for a repetition of the 

sound, but there came not even 80 
much as a whisper to further guide his foot- 
steps ; the indistinct shadowy gulf ahead was 
devoid of every sound save those of the ocean 
and the wind. | 

Believing it useless to wait for further 
guidance, he headed through the wind-shorn 
ti-trees in the direction from which had come 
the tell-tale noise. 

Fifty yards' progress brought him to the 
edge of the beach with the breakers not thirty 
feet from him, and their salt moisture beat- 
ing on his face. His eyes ran over the snowy 
border of foam until they rested on the un- 
detailed darkness which marked the beginning 
of the calmer water, and there he fancied —- 
was almost certain—that he saw a lighter 
shadow flicker for a second on the surface of 
the water before it became engulfed in the 
deeper gloom inshore. 

With revived hope he continued his 
journey, and only paused, some dozen yards 
from the beach, when he judged he had 
arrived in the vicinity of the place where the 
suspicious shadow had appeared, a shadow 
which he decided had a very material founda- 
tion. Nor was he mistaken. He had no 
sooner cautiously peered through the inter. 
laced foliage which concealed his hiding. 
place, then he started back amazed, a trifle 
afraid, and most devoutly thankful that the 
silence had not deceived him into believing 
that the men he sought were out of earshot. 

Below him ina sheltered niche of the bank, 
so close that it seemed he could easily touch 
any one of them, stood several figures, the 
light from a ship's lantern shining on their 
glistening oilskins and bearded faces. Seated 
on àa boulder in their midst was the wiry, 
shrivelled, and more familiar figure of Tim 
Voidan. Beyond him again loomed the faint 
outline of the boat, and the head and 
shoulders of the man who mounted guard. 
Alan lay for many minutes hardly daring to 
breathe; for his purpose his position was 
useless, and, worse, dangerous. The wind 
was blowing from him to them, he could hear 
nothing, but they could scarce help hearing 
even the slightest noise which he might 
make. If this mission was to be of service, 
and his previous efforts not utterly thrown 
away, an alteration in their respective 
positrons was essentia]. 

Alan was not onc to let a great opportunity 
pass bceause of a little danger, und slowly 
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and silently, though he chafed impatiently at 
the loss of time and of the possible import- 
ance of the minutes lost now that the meeting 
was actually taking place, he retreated. The 
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** Grasped the boy by the collar.” 
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unpleasant word eavesdropper " occurred to 


him several times, but when he remembered 


that the men he was striving to overhear 
were there to plan incalculable damage to tho 
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country, that they were not hesitating for 
greed of gold to indircetly murder innocent 
people, women and children, his own friends, 
perhaps his own relations, and that by 
learning their plans he was putting iv beyond 
their pcwer to execute their evil designs, he 
felt that he was fully justitied. 

It was a long défour which he was com- 
pelled to make, and he scored his hands and 
knees until the warm blood ran, but to 
attempt to save himself was to invite some- 
thing worse. At last, aching in every limb 
and infinitely anxious to enjoy the luxury of 
standing upright once more, he lay hidden 
and half supported by a huge detached 
boulder on the other side of the niche in which 
the men had assembled. But now, after all 
his trouble, when their conversation came 
distinctly to his ears he suffered painful 
disappointment. It was clear the business 
object of the meeting had been arranged, they 
but waited for the return of one of their men. 
They talked of nothing more compromising 
than the voyage and their landing of that 
evening, making for some time only occa- 
sional and unsatisfying references to the 
nature of their real business. 

At last one of them yawned loudly. Here 
is Jack," he said authoritatively, as another 
figure joined the party, **and it is time to 
get back. When dawn comes we mustn't be 
anywhere in sight of here. The game has 
gone too far to risk spoiling for the sake of 
half an hour's idle chatter." 

“ You're right. boss," said another, we've 
got plenty of work to do this tiine to-morrow, 
and a bit of sleep and rest in between times 
won't do any harm." 

“Harm!” said the first speaker, with a 
laugh that was a trifle forced, and more than a 
trifle anxious. * Harm! did you say? I 
should say not. I've got this job on my 
nerves badly. It was ticklish work coming 
in through the breakers, and I'll have to feel 
considerably more confident than I do now to 
face the risks again to-morrow night.“ 

A grin spread over Voidan's face. What! 
the captain croaking. Never! not over a 
thing like this, sure-ly. Why," he cried, 
* there's nothing to croak about ; if you knew 
that the colonel's men would be down to 
meet you with a couple of cannon and plenty 
of bracelets you'd have nothing even then to 
be afruid of." 

* No, probably not," broke in the captain 
dryly; it's the fact that I don’t know that 
makes me doubtful." 

Voidan expressed in the shake of his head 
his utter inability to understand the captain's 
feelings. “Why man," he went on in- 
dignantly, “it’s all cut and dried for you. 
You land the stuff at one in the morning at 
P'ipi rock and I give you the dollars. What 
more can the man want?” and he looked 
round with an expression of blank appealing 
wonder at the seamen's faces. It's me who 
takes the risk,” he whined —** me who's got to 
face that fiend Tame, and at the same time 
keep out of rench of Erskine, all with several 
ton detd weight to mind. Why, you loaf 
compared with me! And the risk—I have 
every chance of getting a brand-new necktie 
long after you are half-way to Massachu- 
setts.” 

“ Your arguments might sound very con- 
vineing. Tim," said the other shortly, “if 
I didn't know that you are making con- 
siderably over a thousand per cent. profit by 
ourtransnetion. However, I shall expect you 
at the rock to time to-morrow night. And," 
he muttered as he turned away, beware if 
you fail." 

What Tim Voidan would have said in 
answer to the implied threat is lost to the 
world for ever, for at this critical moment 
the boulder against which Alan was lcaning a 
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trifle too heavily gave way, and, crashing over 
the bank, carried in its train the unfortunate 
cause of its overthrow. Luckily for him, the 
bank was not high and the sand soft; but 
the fall was nevertheless severe enough, 
coupled with the instinctive realisation of 
the effects of the disaster, to more than half 
stun him, and leave him outstretched, bereft 
of the presence of mind and strength needful 
to take advantage of the surprise he had 
occasioned by attempting to escape. 

There was a sudden silence, and then a 
confused outcry. Tim Voidan leapt down 
from his perch and grasped the boy by the 
collar; the captain, signing to one of his men 
to examine the bushes from which Alan had 
fallen, leisurely placed himself in a convenient 
position to intercept their captive's passage 
should he attempt to escape, and the others 
with growls of fear and astonishment ranged 
themselves, their hands on their weapons, 
round the unfortunate cause of their surprise. 
He, assisted by Voidan’s none too gentle pull, 
rose to his feet in a half-dazed condition, 
with a very hazy knowledge of where he was 
and what had brought him there. The 
captain looked him up and down by the light 
of the lantern, and chuckled. “I believe, 
stranger," he said, almost good-humouredly, 
“ this is as much an unexpected pleasure for 
you as it is for us." 

Alan, who was quickly recovering, looked 
round desperately for some break in the 
circle of figures. There was none, and the 
grip tightened on his collar. Unexpected, 
Yes,” he said with spirit, “ but a pleasure, 
No." The Yankee captain nodded, with 
his eyes fixed with a curious inexplicable 
expression, which might mean anything — 
admiration, contempt, or pity—on the boy's 
white face, cut and bleeding, and wide-open 
eyes, in which was subdued all but the 
faintest glimmer of dread. Alan knew that 
he had almost lost all—even his life was in 
danger. Themen were playing for big stakes, 
and a life more or less, when hundreds hung 
in the balance, would count as nothing. And, 
to his credit be it said, in those terrible 
moments he thought more of the value of 
his life to others than to himself. If his dis- 
coveries had been known to his friends, he 
would have felt almost content. It was the 
knowledge that he, a soldier’s son, had been 
eraminally reckless when in the possession of 
facts which would have been invaluable to 
his cause, and the fear that he would be 
helpless to aid his party until at best the 
crisis was past, which caused the lump to rise 
in his throat and a chill to gather round his 
heart. 

"You have overheard our plans, of 
course?" asked the captain, apparently 
casually. 

Enough of them to ruin them, had I my 
liberty," said the boy doggedly. 

„At least vou are honest," replied the 
captain approvingly, and there was a long 
silence, broken only by the shuflling of the 
men's feet and the subdued ejaculations of 
Tim Voidan. 

„What do you intend doing with me?" 
asked Alan at last. He dreaded the question, 
but he could not stand the suspense of wait- 
ing the verdict of the silent tribunal. 

Voidan bent towards Alan’s ear. Throw 
you over the Guard Rock, you young whelp,” 
he whispered viciously. Alan suppressed a 
shudder, and looked for an answer to the 
captain, who, with his hands thrust in his 
pockets, was gazing out over the breakers. 
“What are we going to do with you?" he an- 
swered meditatively ; "I would have thought 
you'd have avoided that question. "Throttle 
you "—a pause —** perhaps ’’—and there was 
in the tone of that last word a pleasant ring 
Which ruined the savagery of those which 
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preceded it. Leave you at low tide amorg 
the rocks, to drown, and rot. At any rate," 
and he turned briskly, “ render your know- 
ledge harmless.” 

„Look ye, captain,“ broke in Voidan, 
* I'm in the same ship with you. He means 
ruin, and I'll have as much to say in the 
saving of myself as you. This brat can have 
us hanged——hanged, mind you. If he goes 
we hang; reverse it, captain, and there is 
the only remedy." ? 

„Silence!“ thundered the captain; ** you, 
in thinking of your miserable skin, cannot 
gee two yards in front of you. You are a8 
blind as a bat. I shall have no harm come 
to the boy, unless he brings it on himself, 
and you remember that. There is use for 
him. It may happen that we be in danger ; 
then, perhaps, if we mentioned to those 
who held us in danger, that a certain spy 
of theirs would have his throat slit if we 
failed to return safely by say two o'clock, it 
might bring us back with never a scratch, or 
losers by a penny piece.“ 

There were murmurs of assent and 
approval from the men, in which Voidan did 
not join. And where is he to be left in the 
meantime?” he said sullenly. I'm thinking 
that won't be so easy answering." 

“ Easier than you think," continued the 
captain. Blindfold him, tie him up so as 
to insure his harmlessness, and put him in 
that place we know of." 

„And leave him there?“ 

“Ay, leave him there, until to-morrow 
night when we take him on board. There is 
a boy wanted; and mark this, Voidan, if 
injury does come to him without good reason 
in the meantime, then not one gun nor one 
ounce of powder goes from me to you. 
That's a bargain; though, mind you ”’—he 
put his face close to Alan's - if necessary, 
I'd no more think of ridding the world of you 
than I would of crushing a sea crab. So you 
know what to expect if you try to escape. 
Now, Voidan,” he continued briskly, ** time is 
speeding fast; we have delayed long enough. 
There are three to look after the boy, so 
that you should have no difficulty.“ 

Alan found himself seized firmly by two 
of Voidan's accomplices, hangers-on at the 
drinking-house, whom he had often seen 
before, while Voidan tied his hands firmly 
behind his back. A cloth none too clean 
was tied over his eyes, and as a strong grasp 
tightened on both his arms, and he was more 
than half carried uphill, he heard the foot- 
steps of the captain and his party die away 
in the sound of the sea. 

For the next half-hour he had for 
company nothing but the footsteps and 
laboured breathing of his guides, their 
muttered curses, the distant murmur of the 
sea, the sighing of the wind among the ti- 
trees, and his thoughts. These last he could 
have very well done without - they tortured 
him with self-reproaches, and gave him little 
comfort for the future. His invaluable 
knowledge would be rendered useless while 
he lay a prisoner—the contraband would be 
landed, the Maories armed, and perhaps 
many of the settlers murdered! The 
thought was maddening, and it led to the 
resolve that, come what might, if only a 
shadow of a chance presented itself, he 
would make an effort to escape. He 
realised fully that death would be his por- 
tion if he failed; Voidan would gladly 
enibrace the opportunity of his prisoner's 
own action to take advantage of his inelina- 
tion and the captain's half-permission to 
silence for ever the dangerous witness of his 
treachery. Indeed, to do anything which 
might by skilful perversion oi the truth be 
afterwards construed into an attempt to 
escape would be dangerous in the extreme. 


c -—— ——— — 


HE thunder of hoofs, the sullen roar of 
heavy slow wheels, the cries and con- 
fusion ofen moving multitude, grew louder 
and louder, and now dancing lights came 
into view. These latter were lanterns 
swinging in front of wagyons or fixed to the 
sides of coaches and post.chaises, and, by 
their light, another weary throng crept 
towards Vittoria. The path by which 
Fernando led me came out at a point where 
*he high road was open on both sides of the 
way, and here we parted as if we had been 
old friends instead of acquaintances of a few 
hours’ standing. 

Then I held my course along the border- 
land, marching over the grassy heath forty 
yurds away from the close- packed road, where 
I could have made no headway against the 
stream. Naturally my progress was slow, for 
I had to feel my way in the darkness, and, 
after going a couple of miles in this fashion, 
the throng on the highway began to thin and 
tail off. I moved to the edge and sat down on 
the grass under a thick bush. 

Soon a heavy regular trampling foretold 
the advance of cavalry; a rearguard of 
dragoons was approaching. ‘he last 

stragglers of the people driven before the 
Freneh advance were now passing me; two 
or three peasants toiling along on foot, an- 
other urging forward a yoke of wearied 
. bullocks harnessed to a rude cart upon 
which was heaped his few belongings, the 
. pile surmounted by his wife and two children, 
the woman with a lantern in her hand. 
Twenty yards behind came the dragoons at 
a slow walk, their rank stretching from side 
to side of the broad road. Four deep they 
passed, leaving the highway in their rear as 
silent as n desert. 
When they were well by, I slipped from my 
cover and hastened down the empty track. 
. Soon I saw the lights of a village before me. 
' drew near the place cautiously and saw it 
was full of French troops. I struck off into 
the fields, made a wide défour, and returned 
to the road half a mile beyond the hamlet. 
The next group of houses was Arinez, and all 
around it shone camp tires ; the French were 
here in force. This time I struck away to the 
right and held on; the roud was of no further 
use to me; I would push across country until 
I came to the river, then keep up the bank 
until I renched the bridge of Tres Puentes. 

If the French were there I must swim the 

stream; if not, the crossing of the bridge 

would put me in the right direction to 
continue my march. I would have given a 
good deul for José's company for an hour or 
two now, but we were effectually parted for 
the present, and I must do what I could for 
inyself. 

It was hard work to get ulong. All this 
part of the country was cultivated land, 

.tields of corn and meadows divided by 
- ditehes and hedges. 
clambered over this and that until I reached 
the crown of rising ground between Arinez 
und the river Zadora. 
Looking towards the direction of the 
Trench advance, I suw by the vast stretch of 
camp fires that dotted the horizon from 
.north to south, that the whole army must 
have entered the valley and chosen it for a 
. battleground. Far to the south the fires 
rose in irregular scarlet points high vp the 
hills which bounded that part of the country 
and showed the enemy to be in force on the 
heights. Nearer to me the fires northward 
ended in a waving but easily marked line. 
* That is the river," thought IJ. No fires 


I scrambled across or . 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


Bv JoHN FINNEMORE, 


CHAPTER XXIY.— THE FRENCH LINES. 


we on the other bank." Thousands of 
glittering sparks, too, moved over the face of 
the plain. ‘They looked like lights curried 
in the hand. I went on again, and suddenly, 
from a wooded hcllow to my left, a column 
of soldiers, lighted by torehes and lanterns, 
poured forth. It was as I thought. The 
troops were taking up their battle quarters ; 
night had come on before all were posted, 
and the last dispositions were being made 
by torchlight. I was now standing on the 
edge of a grent patch of standing corn, and 
I stepped into it and pushed across. The 
night was still, and the rustling of the tall 
stalks and the cracks as they snapped be- 
fore me seemed to make noise enough to 
betray me a hundred times over. 

Before long I was wet to the skin. There 
had been a heavy shower, and the drops 
dripped from the laden grain and saturated 
me. I had gained, perhaps, the middle of 
the piece when a bright red light flashing 
through the burnished ears of the wheat and 
turning the raindrops to diamonds, together 
with a trampling of feet and hum of voices, 
warned me that the French were marching 
through the corn, too. I stopped at once, 
for I might be walking into them. The 
wheat was so tall as to stand a foot above 
my head; the ground was as flat as a table 
underfoot. I could see nothing. I bent 
down to gain an impetus and leaped up. 
Forty yards away the air was bright with 
the flame of the torches, but the corn 
between us hid the French as it hid me, and 
in the momentary glimpse I could not be 
sure of their direction. 

I knew well that adozen muskets would be 
ready to crack off at anything suspicious. I 
was in an awkward fix. I crouched and 
pulled myself together for another leap, when 
a multitudinous rustling approached me 
swiftly. In another instant all sorts of tiny 
creatures were rushing past my feet. They 
knew very well which way the French were 
marching. I dropped on hands and knees, 
but could not yet be sure. I flung myself 
down at full length and spread out my hands, 
lying on my back. Several creatures darted 
across me, and, knowing the inhabitants of 
a cornfield well, I recognised some of them 
in their flight. A rabbit brushed lightly 
across my face, a rat sprang on one hand, 
bounded across my body, ran down my other 
aim, and headed off. He had given me my 
route. I turned over and went on all-fours 
through the corn like the rest of the fright- 
ened creatures it contained. In a short time 
I stood up and made another spring to get 
my bearings. As nearly as I could judge, 
the French were now passing right over the 
place I had left, and I had had a narrow 
escape of running full into them. I turned 
and followed the line of little fugitives, still 
streaming past me, and soon reached à 
boundary hedge, through which I crept. 

The troops, trampling the nearly ripe corn, 
were now behind me, and in front I could 
mark the dark line whieh bounded the fires 
and must be the river bank. I went forward 
warilv, and in another half-hour stood at the 
side of the Zadora. ‘The clouds above were 
broken and a few stars peeped out and 
showed the pallid surface of the stream. 
For a good distance I pushed rapidly along 
the left bank, on which I found inyself, then 
I saw before me a close group of fires, and at 
last could make out the pickets and sentinels 
clearly. I climbed into a tree and looked 
over the country. There was a wide gap 
between the fires before me and the next 
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group. and I determined to sce if I could slip 
through. It was done easily. No sentinels 
were posted across the dark vacant place, and 
I had soon circled round the French detach- 
ment and regained the river bank. 

But some distance farther I was brought to 
& halt by seeing fires stretched from the bank 
out neross the country without a break. I went 
down to the river, but here it roared hoarsely 
among rocks, and I had no mind to venture 
in. I knew the tricks of a river among rocks 
too well to trust myself in its waters, so I 
returned to the field above. 

With a sharp patter on the leaves a heavy 
rain began to fall, and I crouched close to the 
tree under which I stood for shelter. The rain 
still caught me and I moved round its massive 
trunk. I was guiding myself in the darkness 
by the sense of touch, and thus discovered 
that there was an opening on the sheltered 
side. The tree was hollow. Istepped inside 
and found I had hit on a snug harbour. I 
sut down, leaned my back against the wooden 
wall of the retreat and stretched out my legs. 
I resolved to wait until the rain had passed, 
but minute after minute went by and it 
pattered as steadily as ever. Then I began 
to nod, and nod, and was soon off fast asleep. 

When I awoke next morning a dull misty 
daylight was falling into the great hollow 
trunk where I had bivouacked. I rubbed my 
eyes and made haste to see if all was quiet 
around me. It was. No sign or sound of 
life was to be observed. I stepped out of my 
refuge and easily ascended the oak by the 
huge knobs and bosses which stood out upon 
its ancient stem. I got little for my trouble. 
The weather was too thick to see far, and it 
was raining steadily. 

l came down again and walked slowly along 
the river bank. In less than five minutes 
I reached a little cottage. The inhabitants 
were ubout to desert it. They had londed up 
a couple of mules and meant to ford the river 
higher up. So far they had been unmolested, 
but they feared to stay longer. 

“To-day is the day of battle," said the 
man to me, as he strapped the loads tight, 
“so much is sure. Within a few hours 
cannon-balls will be dropping all over the 
country. Doas we are doing, young man, 
and make off while still there is time." 

From him I gained a little information as 
to the disposition of the French, and I gave 
the goodwife a piece of silver for a great hunk 
of brown bread. AsI stood munching grate- 
fully at the food and chatting with the 
peasants, a squad of French soldiers came 
along by the river, driving long poles into 
the water as if seeking a ford. I turned and 
walked gently away in shelter of the orchard 
which adjoined the little cottage, and the 
peasants made off at their best speed. 

Whether we were observed or not I cannot 
say, but the French paid us no attention, and 
a great bank of mist rolled across the country 
at that instant and hid everything. I 
climbed a little hill, and from its summit 
heard bugles playing and drums rolling some 
distance ahead. I came to a stand again and 
waited. The sky was coming into sight by 
patches, and by the brightening of the mist 
I knew that the sun was driving it away. 
But so much rain had fallen in the night, and 
the mist clung soclosely to the wet, steaming 
earth, that two hours or more passed before 
the face of the surrounding country came 
into view. 

Strange and beautiful was the sight as the 
troops began to appear from under the veil 
which had hidden them. Long lines of 
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bayonets seemed to prick their way into sight, 
their glittering tips catching the sun and 
shining like stars in a sea of thin smoky 
vapour. Then the mist rolled up before a 
sharp breeze and Swept away eastward, and 
Isaw the broken plain covered with a brilliant 
array of French. I spared them hardly a 
glance, so eager was I to see how they lay on 
the river bank, The nearest 
French were a quarter-mile from the 
stream. see the bridge of Tres 
Puentes, and it looked as lonely and quiet as 
passed it two days before. 

My eyes ranged on, and 1 gave a start and 
my heart leapt—long lines of shining scarlet 
were filing down the hills beyond the river. 
The British were advancing to the attack. I 
took another glance about the country, then 
went down the hills, best foot foremost, head- 
ing for the bridge. I reached it without seeing 
a French on the way, found it 
I paused for an 
the bridge waa 
emy; no guard 
Here was a piece of priceless 
information I remembered 
the wuy José the river, and, 
as I calculated, that way would carry me 
I found 
along the lane. 
p between rocky 
its value in giving troops an 
unobserved approach, and kept it carefully 
in my mind. 

Sometimes running, sometimes walking, 
for the ground was rough and broken, ] 
made three-quarters of a mile and then 
to find myself in 


while skirmishers 
bank exchanging shots with the enemy. 
From the south, the sound of great salvoes 
of musketry rolled on the wind, and the smoke 
Which hung in clouds on the summits of the 


out on the river 
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mountain showed that a fierce strugele was 
Boing forward for the Possession of the southern 
heights. 


must be there, and 
who so fit as he to be informed of this loophole 
arded ? 

ran at my top speed 
As I came near, 
an officer turned his head &nd saw me. He 
d several others 
Lord Wellington. 
He had a telescope in his hand, and he rested 
it on the holster and glanced at me calmly 


Tres Puentes, my lord," 
I cried breathlessly, « unguarded. Not a 
French soldier near it." 


„What's that?” said the great general, 


Sharpening his gaze. “How do you 
know? ” 

“I crossed it not ten minutes back," I 
panted. 


„What brought you there?” said he. 
And from where have you come 2 

„I left Vittoria last night," I replied, « and 
have been making my way through the 
French." 

* Been in Vittoria, eh?” 
ton. What for?” " 

Captain Brooke sent me,“ I answered. I 
looked round the Staff and my eye fell on a 
face I knew, and I smiled. It was a Major 
Forrester, a Statf Officer and a great friend of 
Captain Brooke. Wellington looked round, 
and the officer spoke. 


pursued Welling. 


The commander nodded, and turned to me. 
you into Vittoria, did 
at did you see there? 
(To be contin ued.) 


‘city, and all the Staff listened 
keenest attention. 


on this | 


nd," said the general to | 


way back ?" he said. 

“ Easily, my lord,” “ There 
is a way through that wood,” and I pointed 
to it, “by which the bridge can be gained 
unseen.” 

“I shall be much obliged, Mr. Ford," said 
the great captain, *if you will pilot the 
troops that way. You have done a very 
good piece of work, and we are much in. 
debted to you.” 1 bowed, and Wellington 
went on— 

Forrester, go with him 
bid Kempt instantly march the brigade of the 
light infantry down to Tres 
and halt the troops on the other bank till he 


The Staff officer rode away at once, and I 
We made our way to the 


Jack ! Hallo, 


" Bridge of Tres Puen tes unguarded, 
my boy.“ said the Staff officer. 
must be over in less than no 
good little 
the news.“ 

„Well done, Jack!” 
dropped back. 


George, 
* You fellows 
time. Your 
man here has just come in with 
> 


cried the captain, and 
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TE secret stair was soon reached, the 

slab lifted, and the two foster- brothers 
stood once more in the chamber that held 
the famous diamond. 

"Thee be sure, then, Maister Harry," 
whispered Jack, with an unwonted tremor in 
his voice, *as how yon creetur'" (and he 
pointed downward as he Spoke) * ben't the 
Wicked One after all?” 

If he is, Jack, he can't 
he can be killed, he shall die 
hold of my feet, and hold th 

And then, lying 


be killed ; but if 
to-night. Catch 
em fast." 

down on the floor, while 
Jack seized his ankles in & grasp of iron, he 
worked himself cautiously forward (knowing 
that at any moment the mouldering pave- 
) till his 


diamond wag fixed, 
stroug blade of his 
1aetal that held the 
fullv forth. 

He had just hidden it in his elothes, when 
u startled exclamation from Jack made him 


lighted u 
behind hi 


A DEAD MANS SECRET. 


By Davip Ker, 


0f * A Hold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," cle, rte, 


CHAPTER XXIV. ENDE DD. 


he two attendants 
at once, while 
Shaigun flew at the Earl himself, just as the 


The 
gaunt frame seemed made of iron, 
und the grip of his bony hand was like the 
grasp of n vice. Unable to reach his revolver. 
the Earl could barely keep from his throat 
the deadly clutch of those long, sharp, claw- 
like nails, which would have Opened a vein 
like any lancet. To and fro they reeled on 
the brink of the pit, struggling, stamping, 
breathing hard and deep. 

But now 


Shaigan heard, and shouted again with all 
his might. 

Meanwhile one of Jack's assailants had 
fastened on his throat from behind, while 
the other, clinging to him in front, strove 
to drag him down. But the giant’s vreat 
strength was doubled by the sight of his 
adored foster-brother’s peril, and, hurling 


himself and his rearward enemy back against 
the wall, he crushed the Tartar’s light frame 
like paper, and then, clutching the other 
round the body, sent him whizzing through 
the doorway and right down the Steps, a 
helpless mangled mass. 

Shaigan, Seeing this, tore himself free of 
the Earl by a frantic effort; but in doing so 
he lost his balance, stumbled backward, and 
fell through the opening right down upon 
the huge snake below! There was a sharp, 
angry hiss, and then a sickening “ crunch”? as 
the mighty coils closed upon him, and the 
idolater was crushed by his idol. 

But he was speedily avenged. Twice the 
Farl’s double-barrel flashed and cracked. and 
the stricken monster, with a few convulsive 
writhings, lay limp and dead. 

" It's done, Jack," panted the conqneror ; 
jet us be off ! 

Butit was too late. The savages were 
already at the foot, of the stair, where the 
sight of Temoo's Corpse spurred them to 
fresh fury. A wolfish yell awcke all the 
echoes of the temple, and the armed mur- 
derers rushed raging to the slaughter. 

Jack let fly both barrels of his rifle among 
them, and the peer emptied all the six 
chambers of his revolver into that night 
mare whirl of wild figures and goblin faces. 

! But 
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But though every shot told, on they came 
yeling like the wild beasts that they were; 
and now the battle was hand-to-hand in the 
narrow doorway—Jack fighting with his 
clubbed rifle, and the Earl with the long 
knife that he had fixed bayonet-wise in the 
muzzle of his gun. 

Fierce as they were, the savages had found 
their maich; for the men who faced them 
came of a race that is never so dangerous 
as when outnumbered, hemmed-in, and 
seemingly hopeless of escape. Jack was 
maddened by his fosterbrother's peril; the 
Earl by the torturing thought that, just as 
his great work was completed, he and it were 
doomed to perish together by the hands of 
brutal and ignorant savages. Goaded to 
frenzy, this once calm and merciful man 
fought as fiercely as a Danish sea-king; 
while Jack, wielding his heavy piece like 
a flail, brought it down, crash on crash, 
among the swarming, howling throng, till he 
literally beat his gun-stock to pieces on the 
skulls of his enemies. 

Twenty-eight men lay stunned or dying on 
the fatal stair, and still the two stubborn 
defenders held their own. But such a fight 
could not last ; for if the Mongols persisted, 
they must in the end wear out the wearied 


English by sheer force of numbers. The 
hindmost  Tartars, too, were showering 


arrows over the heads of the foremost, 
wounding Beechcroft in the arm, and 
Wanderton in the neck; and, for all they 
knew, these arrews might be poisoned, and 
death be creeping through their veius 
already ! 

„Jack,“ gasped the Earl, “can you hold 
the door just for a minute by yourself?“ 

The giant grinned confidently, and his 
comrade, with one spring, was on the edge 
of the pit. 
dashed the hanging lamp to pieces, and all was 


Nor long ago I received & letter from 
an old friend and former shipmate 
(now engaged in the Torres Straits penrl- 
fishery), in which he referred to a mutual 
acquaintance, the master of a vessel trad- 
ing among the islands of the Paumotu 
Group. 

„Rennett, he wrote, “had a narrow 
squeak last February in the Paumotus. He 
was all but becalmed at eight o'clock in the 
morning, when three or four whules were 
sighted about three miles away. They were 
‘breaching’ (throwing themselves bodily out 
of the water) and no notice was taken of 
them until half an hour later, when one of 
them was seen to be quite close to the 
schooner and coming at her like a bull at a 
gate. Before anyone on board thought 
about getting rifles on deck, he put on a 
spurt, hit the ship on the port bow and 
nearly sent her to the bottom; for Rennett 
had a job to keep her afloat. Only for a bit 
of a breeze coming on he would have had to 
take to the boats. However, he managed to 
get inside the lagoon and run her ashore on 
the beach.“ 

There are many notable instances on record 
of whales actually charging and sinking 
large vessels, either from malice nforethought 
when agonised by wounds inflicted on them 
by harpoon and lance, or from mere playful- 
ness. For, huge as is his bulk, the sperm 


whale has, like the porpoise, a sense of fun, 


One blow of his clubbed gun 
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dark; and then he flew like a hunted deer 
to the well-known corner, which his foster- 
brother reached an instant later. 

The next moment both men were safe in 
the secret passage. 

But hardly had they entered it, when 
there came from beneath a deep, hollow 
rumble, and then a crash, as if the earth 
itself were rent in twain ; but above it rose a 
wild and fearful shriek, like the death-cry of 
a perishing multitude. The ground shook 
under them, the solid walls of the tunnel 
cracked and split like soft wood, and several 
large stones came tumbling from the roof. 

"Be this a  h'earth.quake, Maister 
Harry?” 

* Seems like it, Jack; and the sooner 
we're out of this the better.” 

But when they issued forth again into the 
open air, all was as dark without as with- 
in; for even the full moon itself had been 
blotted out by a thick cloud of dust, amid 
which nothing was to be seen, though the 
two men could hear plainly, only a few 
paces in front of them, the plunging and 
snorting of the terrified horses, and the 
voices of Sir Francis and the two lads, who 
were vainly trying to still them. 

When the dust-cloud at length rolled away, 
it revealed a strange and ghastly sight. 

Whether yielding to its own gradual decay, 
Bhaken by the explosion of the fire-arms, or 
&cted upon by some secret mechanism which 
the breaking of the lamp had set in motion,* 
the whole temple had fallen in one crash; 


* Such architectural tricks are by no means un- 
common in the great temples of the East. some of 
my readers may, perhaps, remember the case of a 
famous native robber in British India, not many years 
ago, who, stepping on to the pedestal of an image of 
Ganesha. in order to snatch off the idol's jewelled neck- 
Jace, pressed with his foot the spring of a hidden 
sword-blade, which darted out and ran him through 
the body.— D. K. 
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“FIGHTING” WHALES. 


Bv Louis BECKE, 
Author of * Tom Wallis," etc. etc. 


(With an Illustration by C. H. TAFFS.) 


and at times amuses himself by ‘ breach- 
ing," rolling over and over with opened 
mouth and thrashing the sea with his 
mighty flukes—indulging in the same 
movements a3 he does when attacked by 
swordfish, * threshers," or the dreaded 
* killers.” 

These latter creatures are themselves a 
small species of whale, and their jaws are 
armed with short but powerful teeth ; and 
any reader of the B. O. P.“ can see what 
they are like by visiting the new whale-room 
in the South Kensington Museum, where 
there are one or two moderately sized 
specimens. The “killer”? (Orca gladiator) 
is, however, such an extraordinary creature 
that he deserves an article to himself, so for 
the present I shall confine myself to the 
subject of “ fighting " whales. 

My first experience dates back more than 
twenty years ago, in the Friendly Islands 
(Tonga). The Niger and two other New 
Bedford whale-snips, whose names I cannot 
now remember, were cruising in company 
between the island of Tongatabu and the 
Vavau Group, when, at daylight one morning, 
a number of sperm whales were sighted, and 
every ship lowered boats. The wind was 
light, and from our own vessel—a small 
trading schooner—we had a good view of 
the exciting work. In less than half an 
hour five boats were “fast” to as many 
Whales, others following the remaining 


and the false priest, the dead god, and the 
wild idolaters were all buried for ever 
beneath a mighty mass of ruin. 


The rest of the story may be briefly told. 

Through a pass shown them by a friendly 
native, our heroes fought their way over the 
Altai range to the head-waters of the Irtish, 
and came back to Europe vid Semipalatinsk, 
Omsk, and Tiumen. They got home just as 
the publication of Searchley’s notes had set 
all England in an uproar, some being loud 
in his praise, while others were as vehement 
in disbelieving and denouncing him. But 
the evidence of the new-comers, and the over- 
whelming proofs that supported it, turned 
the scale once for all; tardy justice was done 
to the dead man’s memory, and his name 
received—too late, as usual—the honour that 
it had so well deserved. 

True to their vow, Lord Wanderton and 
his friend devoted every penny of the large 
sum paid for their great diamond to founding 
a charity for the relief of widows and orphans, 
which, under the name of * The Searchley 
Bounty," is still a nobler tribute to the 
martyr-professor’s fame than all his tardy 
renown as an explorer. 

Having achieved this crowning triumph, 
the Earl (accompanied by his inseparable 
Jack) settled quietly down on his estates, and 
exerted himself with such zeal for the good 
of his tenantry that even an English farmer 
could find nothing to grumble at. 

Sir Francis, too, thenceforth painted more 
and wandered less; but the two great tra- 
vellers found worthy successors in Fred 
Etchfyll and Dick Avondale, who had in 
after-days, on their own account, other 
adventures even more startling than those 
which they had met with when in quest of 
„A Dead Man's Secret.“ 

[THE END.] 


“loose ” fish, which made off to windward, 
as they invariably do when *"gaullied " 
(frightened). 

One of the Niger boats was fast to a bull, 
and was being hauled up to him to use the 
lance, when he “sounded,” and, making a 
* mill," or turn, hundreds of fathoms below, 
suddenly shot upwards and caught the bont 
between his jaws, crushing her to pieces, 
the crew escaping by a miracle. He then 
sounded again, but soon reappeared, swim- 
ming round and round with head well out of 
the water, but evidently in trouble with the 
line, which had become wound about his body 
and flukes. 

A second boat, belonging to one of the 
other ships, went to the rescue of the Niger 
men, picked them up, and at once started for 
the whale, who was now making the most 
violent efforts to free himself of the line, and 
of the iron embedded in his body. The 
boat, greatly overcrowded by the additional 
men, pulled right up to him, and a second 
and then a third iron plunged into his 
monstrous frame. He at once sounded, and 
then again “milled,” rcse with a burst of 


foam and made for the boat with his lower 


jaw distended. The officer was an old and 
experienced wheleman-a Western islands 
Portuguese—and just succeeded in giving 
the boat a sheer sufficient to escape that 
cavernous mouth with its appalling teeth, 
when up went the mighty tlukes and up too 
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. tail when watching for an expected spring 


went the boat, and a dozen men were sent 
flying in the air! 

Our own schooner and the Niger at once 
each sent a boat to pick up the men, just in 
time to save one man from sinking. A 
second man, a fine stalwart young Kanaka, 
& native of Rotumah Island, was lifted in, in 
an unconscious state, but soon recovered, 
but a third, the boatsteerer of the first 
boat that had struck the whale, came otf 
worst of all, for he had a broken collar-bone 
and a splinter of wood driven into his arm 
from the elbow right up to the shoulder, from 
which it protruded. 

All these men we took on board the 
echooner in our boat, while that from the 
whale-ship started off again after the bull, 
who was now following the loose whales to 
windward, stopping every now und then and 
trying to cleur himself from the enormous 
length of line he was towing, some of which 
was still entangled around the small of his 
back and flukes. 

The boat-header of the fresh boat was a 
little wizened-up old man with the command 
of an extensive vocabulary of whalers’ 
"language," and his crew sent the beauti- 
ful craft along like an arrow shot from u 
bow. 

After a short chase he succeeded in getting 
near enough to the enraged whale to 
have fired a bomb, but, disdaining this, 
he put another iron into him, and soon 
afterwards he hauled up to and killed him 
with two or three lance thrusts, for the 
creature died so quickly that his “ flurry ” 
lasted but a few minutes. 

When thiS whale was being cut-in, there 
was found buried deep in the blubber on his 
back a harpoon in a perfect state of 
preservation, though it had been there for 
perhaps twenty years. It was of English 
make, and the oflicers of the whalers were of 
the opinion, on account of its old-fashioned 
style, that it had probably belonged to u 
Sydney or Hobart Town ship. 

A few years ago there arrived in Sydney 
Harbour from Kaipara, in New Zealand, a 
tine barquentine of three hundred tons 
named the Handa Isle, which had fared 
badly from an encounter with & whale. 

The present writer described the incident 
as follows: ‘The barquentine was sailing 
over a smooth sen with a moderate brecze, 
when two whales were sighted. They were 
travelling very quickly, and, suddenly altering 
their course, made for the ship. Then one 
sounded, but the other continued his furious 
way and deliberately charged the barquen- 
tine. He struck her with terrific force 
amidships and just below the water-line. 
Fortunately the Handa Isle was laden with 
a cargo of Kauri timber, otherwise she would 
have foundered instantly. Theblow was fatal 
to the cetacean, for in a few minutes the water 
around the sbip was seen to be crimsoned 
with blood, and presently the mighty creature 
rose to the surface again, beat the ensan- 
guined water feebly with his monstrous tail, 
and then slowly sank." 

Here is another instance: A small * pod," 
or school of whales, were sighted otf Strong's 
Island, one of the Caroline Archipelago, hy 
the ship St. George of New Bedford and the 
Hawaiian brig Kamehameha IV. Both 
ships lowered their boats together, and in a 
very short time Captain Wicks, of the 
Hawaiian brig, was fast to a very large bull, 
. who was cruising by himself about half a 
. 1nile away from the rest of the * pod." As is 
not uncommon with sperm and humpbacked 
whales, the rest of the school, almost the 
instant their companion was struck, showed 
their consciousness of what had occurred, and 
^ crowded closely together in the greatest alarm, 
, lying motionless on the surface of the water 
us if listening, and sweeping their huge 
 flukes slowly to and fro as a cat sweeps its 


from one of its own kind. 

So terrified were they with the knowledge 
that some unknown and invisible dancer 
beset them that they permitted the“ loose“ 
boats—tive in number—to pull right on top 
of them. Four of the boats at once got fast 
to as many whales without difficulty, leaving 
three or four still huddled together in the 
greatest fear and agitation. Just as the fifth 
boat got within striking distance of the largest 
of the remaining fish, he suddenly sounded, 
and was immediately followed by the 
others. 

Some minutes passed before Mr. Martin, the 
officer of the fifth boat, could tell which way 
they had gone, when the St. George sig- 
nalled “ Gone to windward,” and presently 
Martin saw them running side by side with 
the whale which had been struck by Captain 
Wicks. Martin at once started off to inter- 
cept them, and when within a few hundred 
yards he saw that the stricken whale was 
accompanied by four others, who stuck so 
closely beside him that Captain Wicks could 
not get up alongside his prize to give him 
the first thrust of the deadly lance without 
great danger. 

At last, however, this was attempted; but 
the whnle was not badly hurt, and the four 
other fish at once sounded as they smelt the 
creature’s blood. 

But, suddenly, to Mr. Martin's horror, the 
huge head of an enormous bull whale shot up 
from the ocean, directly beneath the captain's 
boat! The fearful jaws opened—closed, and 
crushed her like an eggshell! Fortunately, 
Wicks and his crew sprang overboard the 
moment they caught sight of that tremendous 
head, and none were killed, although two 
were injured. Martin at once picked them 
up. Meanwhile, the cause of the disaster 
darted away after his three companions and 
the wounded fish, which was lying on the 
surface spouting blood (much to Martin’s 
satisfaction, for he ferred that the infuriated 
creature would destroy his boat as well as 
that of Captain Wicks). The condition of 
the injured men justitied Martin in making 
back to the ship, seeing that another boat 
from the brig was hastening to kill the 
wounded whale. Hastily putting Captain 
Wicks and his men on board his ship, Martin 
again started out to meet the loose whales, 
which were now coming swiftly down towards 
the ships. The big bull which had destroved 
Wicks's boat was leading, theothers following 
him closely. Suddenly, however, he caught 
sight of Martin's boat, swerved from his 
course, and let his companions go on without 
him. Then he hove to—as if awaiting the 
boat and disdaining to escape. But just as 
Martin came within striking distance, and 
called out Stand up!" to the harpooner, 
the whale sounded, only to reappear in a few 
minutes within a few yards of the boat, rush- 
ing at it with open jaws, and evidently bent 
upon destroying it and its occupants. So 
sudden was the onslaught that Martin only 
saved himself and his crew from destruction 
by slewing the boat's head round, as the 
monster's jaws closed; but. as Leviathan 
swept by, he gave the boat the much-dreaded 
„under clip“ with his flukes, and tossed her 
high in air, to fall back on the water a hope- 
lessly stove-in and shattered wreck. And 
then, to the terror of the crew, as they clung 
io the broken timbers, the whale returned, 
and the men had to separate and swim away, 
and watched him seize the destroyed boat in 
his Jaws and literally bite it to pieces, tossing 
the fragments away from him far and wide. 
Then, after a minute’s pause, he turned over 
and began swimming on his back, opening 
and shutting his jaws and trying to discover 
his foes. For five minutes or so he swam 


thus in widening circles, and then, as if 
£xtisfied he could not find those he sought, 
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he turned over on his belly again and made 
off. Almost immediately after, Martin and 
his men were rescued by another bont. 

But the whale had not finished his work of 
destruction, and, as if goaded to fury by the 
loss of his companions and the escape of 
his human foes, he again appeared, about 
twenty minutes later, close to the Hawaiian 
brig. Holding his head high up out of the 
water, he swam at a furious speed straight 
towards the ship. The wind had now almost 
died away, and the brig had scarcely more 
than steerage way on her; but the cooper, 
who was in charge, put the helm hard down, 
and the whale struck her a slanting blow, 
just for'ard of the fore-chains. Everyone on 
board was thrown down by the force of the 
concussion, and the ship began to make water. 
Scarcely had the pumps been tried when a 
cry was raised, ** He's coming back !”’ 

Looking over the side, he was seen fifty feet 
below thesurface, swimming round and round 
the ship with incredible speed, and evidently 
not much injured by the impact. In a 
few minutes he rose to the surface, about a 
cable’s length away, and then, for the 
second time, came at the ship, swimming well 
up out of the water, and apparently mean- 
ing to strike her fairly amidships on the 
port side. This time, however, he failed, 
for the third mate’s boat, which had had 
to cut from a whale to which it had fastened, 
was between him and the ship, and the 
oflicer in charge, as the whale swept by, fired 
& bomb into him, which killed him almost 
immediately. Only for this he would 
certainly have crashed into the brig and 
probably sunk her. 

One of the most tragic and well-known 
affairs was the destruction by a sperm whale 
of the London whaler Esser, Captain Pollard, 
in 1820. An enormous bull twice charged 
her and crushed in her side. The crew took 
to the boats, and, after dreadful sufferings, 
some of the boats reached Valparmso, but 
one which made Elizabeth Island (near Pit- 
cairn Island) lost all her men but two. 

The reader must bear in mind that these 
"fighting" whales are the cachalot or 
sperm whales, a creature that is very 
different from the right or Greenland whale 
(from which baleen or whalebone is taken), 
or from any other of the cetacean family, 
such as the humpback, the grey, the 


, bottle-nosed, and the long and swift fin- 


back. The capture of the latter is never 
attempted by whaleships, though they are 
the most plentiful of all whales. Onereason 
for this is that their layer of blubber is thin, 
and although they have short plates of baleen 
like the right-whale, which is valuable, once 
they are struck with a harpoon they dart off 
at such a terrific speed that no boat could 
carry a sufficient length of line to enable 
her to hold on when the creature * sounded ”’ ; 
the line would have to be cut or the boat 
carried below. I know of but one place where 
these rushing fin-backs are taken, and that 
is at Twofold Bay, in New South Wales. 
Here, there is a shore whaling station, and 
here, too, is literally a resident'' drove of 
those extraordinary creatures, the ‘ killers," 
by whose nid the whalemen succeed in 
etfecting & capture. 

As the schools of fin.back whales pass 
northward to the Bampton Shoals, they hug 
the Australian shore, and when off the heads 
of Twofold Bay they are always assailed by 
the “ killers,’ which fasten to them like 
bull-dogs and enable the shore boats to get 
up and kill them with either lance or bomb. 

In 1894 one of these fin-bucks, terrified at 
being pursued by killers, dashed into the har- 
bour, crashed into and sank a yacht lying at 
anchor, then ran into a jetty, which he badly 
damaged, and finally brought up on shore near 
the township of Eden. This whale was fifty- 
seven feet in Jength--ly no means a big 
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"finner," for the species exceed even the 
cachalot in length, though not in bulk. 

In 1890 the barque John and Alton, when 
eruising in the Great Australian Bight, killed 
w fin-back whale that was ninety feet in 
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A SENSATIONAL STORY 


W* had bad luck at Thebes, but at Plataea 
things went even worse with us. I 
will tell you how it was. When we got there 
all tbe talk was of Demochares and the big 
gladiator show he was going to provide for 
the public amusement. He was, we were 
told, a man of good birth, and wealthy. He 
was famous for his generosity, and particu- 
larly for the splendour of the public exhibi- 
tions which he gave from time to time in 
the Amphitheatre to the people of Plataea. ` 

Elaborate preparations for the coming 
show were now in full swing. The great 
stars from the training-schools had been 
engaged for the occasion, and there was to 
be a wild-beast fight, for there had been 
plenty of convictions at the recent assizes 
and it suited the public taste, as well as the 
taste of the convicts, to give them a chance 
of fighting it out before the assembled 
populace with each other or with a bear or 
a lion. There were great wooden towers 
with movable storeys, briliant new scene 
paintings and gaily bedizened cages for the 
beasts. 

But the great feature of this show was 
to be the great wild-beast fight. Demo- 
chares had advertised the bears on all the 
posters as the special attraction. Some of 
these bears he had purchased, some he had 
taken himself on hunting expeditions, and 
some were sent him as presents by his 
friends in Thrace. They were at the mo- 
ment under lock and key, being kept with 
great care against the day of the festival. 

But there is a sort of jealousy that dogs 
the steps of the prosperous, and Demochares 
did not escape its clutches. Wearied out by 
long imprisonment, exhausted by the un- 
wonted heat, enervated by lack of exercise, 
the animals fell un easy prey to an epidemic 
which suddenly fell upon them. They 
sickened and died. All along the road we 
saw their great carcasses, lying like hulks of 
wreckage strewn upan the shore. 

At the sight of these carcasses a happy 
thought struck me, and I proceeded at once 
to put it into execution. We found a dead 
bear, uncommonly large and fine, which we 
carried off to our tent, as though we were 
meaning to make a supper of bear chops. 
In the tent we carefully skinned the beast, 
leaving the head and paws intact, and spread 
out the hide in the sun to dry. Then I un- 
folded my plan of campaign to the gang. 

+ I want a volunteer," I said; some 
iellow who is plucky and strong. I want 
him to get inside this skin. Then I shail 
drive him along to Demochares, and say 
that I have brought this prime healthy 
beast as & present from a friend in Thrace. 
Once inside, our ‘prime, healthy bear’ has 
just to wait his opportunity, and then, some 
fine night, undo the door and let us into the 
place. We shall get a big swag. Who's 
game? 

There were several offers, but Thrasyleon 
was the man whom with one voice we chose 
as the most suitable. He got into the bear- 
skin as light-heartedly as if he had done 
this sort of thing since he was a boy. We 
sewed him up, covered up the seams care- 
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length. It approached the ship so closely 
that & bomb was fired into it from the deck. 
In 1896, while the writcr was cruising after 
humpbacks in the steamer Jenny Lind of 
Sydney, we sighted a dead whale on shore in 


BRUIN, THE BURGLAR: 
IN ONE SPASM, 
By J. L. Paton, M. A. 


fully with tangled hair, and cut small 
apertures on the snout and beside the eyes 
to give him air. 

Having thus transformed our comrade 
into a beast, we bought a cage. Thrasyleon 
scrambled in after the most approved bear- 
fashion and we went on to Plataea, intent 
on carrying out our plan. We had picked 
up the name of a man called Nikanor, who 
lived in Thrace and was a friend of Demo- 
chares. We concocted a letter from Nikanor, 
to the effect that he had captured this fine 
animal on the hunt, and would be plensed if 
his friend Demochares would accept it as a 
present and a contribution to the games. 
Under cover of the evening we brought 
Thrasyleon in his cage up to the house of 
Demochares and presented the forged letter. 
Demochares was immensely pleased at the 
size of the animal and the generous thought 
of his friend. He paid us ten gold pieces 
down for the trouble of our journey. All 
the household assembled to admire the new 
arrival, but Thrasyleon pretended to be 
vicious and made them keep their distance. 

Demochares gave instructions for the bear 
to be conveyed forthwith to the farm. ** And 
see you handle him carefully," he said. 
“ That beast is the biggest we have got, and 
has fight in him too." 

But I put in a protest. You must take 
care," I said; the beast is exhausted with 
the heat and the long journey. I shouldn't 
advise you to put him with the others. 
Your man says they are rather & sickly lot 
just now. If I might venture to advise, I 
should keep him somewhere in your own 
place. Give him lots of air and room, and, 
if possible, a pool of fresh water. If you 
notice the sort of place a bear chooses for 
his lair in the forest, it's usually in a cool 
grotto and near a spring." 

Demochares at once assented and bade us 
select n place for the bear ourselves. We 
are quite willing," we said, “to spend the 
night here, if you like, and look after him. 
We know his ways and what he eats.” 

“You need not trouble, thank you," said 
Demochares ; my servants have had con- 
siderable experience lately in attending on 
benrs."' 

Thereupon we retired, went out at the city 
gate, and dug up some coffins in which to stow 
our expected booty.  'l'hen, according to tho 
rule of the robber's craft, just at the time of 
the first sleep, the time when slumber is 
soundest and man most helpless, we stole 
with our swords to the house of Demochares, 
and held ourselves in readiness for action. 
Thrasyleon knew his business. He crawled 
out of his cage, and cut the throats of the 
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Wreck Bay, on the coast of New Soutli Wales. 
It had been driven ashore by “killers " and 
was too “high ” to be of any value as far as 


its blubber was concerned. It measured 
seventy-two feet in length. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


watchmen, wlio lay near his cage, and of the 
hall-porter. He then opened the door from 
within, without any difficulty, and led us 
straight to the cupboard where he had seen 
them put away the silver and gold. The 
cupboard was soon forced, and I told cach 
man to carry off as much gold and silver 
as he could, stow it in the coflins, and then 
come back for a new load. I posted myself 
behind at the door to keep strict watch. 
Even supposing one of the slaves did awake, 
I imagined the sight of a bear running loose 
about the house would give him enough of u 
fright to make him turn the key of his 
chamber and lie low. 

So far, so good. But the best laid schemes 
"gang aft agley." While I was watching 
intently for the return of the gang, a slave 
crept softly out of the house, zaw the bear 
running about loosc, slunk in again witbout 
making & sound, and then gave the alarm. 
All was at once astir, torches and candles 
passed and repassed at the windows, and the 
courtyard was soon filled with men, armed 
with swords, spears, and clubs. They beset 
all the exits, and let loose great, long-eared 
hunting dogs on the supposed bear. 

In the middle of the turmoil I got away, but 
I hid behind a gate and watched how the 
ill-fated Thrasyleon stood at bay against the 
dogs. There was no hope for him now, but 
he fought with all the courage of a hero. He 
never forgot the part he was playing. Gradu- 
ally, he edged his way toward the. gate, and 
managed, at one bound, to burst through into 
the open. But it was vain to think of flight. 
A pack of dogs from the neighbourhood 
set upon him, as well as those that had 
pursued him from the house. I'm not a 
chicken —I have seen a thing or two, but I 
tell you it was the most gruesome spcctacle 
I ever set eyes on. I couldn't bear it any 
longer, and I rushed in among the crowd. 
“ What a shame," I cried, “ to let a fine bear 
like that perish in this way.“ 

But it was no good. First one fellow, then 
another, let fly his spear with all his might 
against the bear. Then they mustered up 
courage, and came to close quarters with 
their swords. It was an unequal game. 
Never by a single cry of pain did Thrasyleon 
betray himself. He stood gamely at bay, 
growling fiercely the while like & bear, and 
so met his end. But such fear did he in- 
spire into the crowd, that not a soul dared 
touch tbe carcass till morning broke. Then 
a butcher slit up the body with a knife, and 
discovered the brave brigand concealed 
therein. 

And that was all that I saw of the wild- 
beast fight at Plataea. 


THE PHANTOM BOAT; 
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By BURNETT FALLOW, 


MYSTERY OF COCKLE RIVE. 


Author of * A Wildfowling Adventure, * The Black Swan,’ * Daft Davics Revenge,” etc. 


i Y 7 ANT another story to-night, lads ? ” said 

Ben Haulbowline, as a number of us 
crowded into the little room of his old 
cottage. “ Well, I told you last time about 
Daft Davie” (.O. P., No. 1182). "I 
expected you in to-night, so. whilst I've been 
repairing the cod.end of this trawl-net, I've 
recalled to memory a few lively incidents 
that happened down the harbour some years 
ago. 

Twas after I left the shipyard. You see, 
an oll aunt died, and left me 100/. I at 
once fitted myself out with a fisherman's 
gear; and a fishermun I’ve been ever since 
—'cepting when I've gone yachting trips 
in the summer, which have taken me pretty 
well all over the globe.” 

„But what has all this to do with the 
story ? " asked Alec Fowler. 

“Well, it's a sort of preface, and meant 
to show you how I got mixed up in the 
1uystery of Cockle Rive.“ 

With his fingers he snuffed the ship's 
candle that was guttering down the side of 
the black bottle into which it was stuck. 
Next he put aside his netting, threw a lump 
of wood on the tire, and filled and lit his pipe. 
Then he settled down in his rickety old arm- 
chair, and told the following story to his 
eager listeners: 

„Away down the harbour on the port bow 
there is a big mudbank formed in the channel. 
To clear it, tishermen steer for the ruins of an 
old cottage standing on the seashore. A 
cable’s length beyond the boom at Black 
Point you shift over on the starbourd tack, 
and almost immediately afterwards you pass 
the entrance to Cockle Rive. 

As you boys know, it is a rift in the mud 
that bears this name. At low tide a stream 
of fresh water comes down it from the 
dangerous Spring Hole. Mud cockles are 
found there in abundance, and it is a noted 
spot for wildfowl. 

“Just below Cockle Rive, out in the 
channel, are the oyster-beds, where the old 
watch-boat swings at her anchor, and 
which is supposed to be necessary for the 
protection of the beds from poachers and to 
the production of that big dividend which 
figures in the balance-sheet as a prospective 
certainty—and nowhere else! It's many 
years now since I first began to look out for 
the harvest of golden days.“ 

“ But of all the disasterous years for the 
company none have equalled that which is 
connected with my story. 

" At the beginning of the season the 
dredgermen had no difficulty to procure their 
stents (400). But about the middle of the 
season, from no known cause, the supply 
fell otf considerably; so much so, in fact, 
that dredging operations ceased. This was 
a dead loss to the fishermen; and not a little 
grumbling ensued. There was not much 
doing in the harbour, and when away on in 
the new year a spell of frost ensued it was 
real hard times. 

"I was mostly out with my punt; but 
wildfowl were scarce and shy. I'd gone out 
each night for a whole week; mostly down 
near the mouth of the harbour, where Tom 
Eddy said there were some good bunches of 
teal flying about. Tom was the keeper of 
the watch-boat, and often gave us tips if 
mackerel, mullet, or fresh herrings were in 
harbour. And it was remarked (but without 
suspicion) that Tom's fish and wildfowl were 
mostly sighted (or supposed to be) at a 
distance from the oyster-beds. 

“Well, on a certain night, unknown to 
anyone, I was laid up waiting for wildfowl 


near the entrance to Cockle Rive. Somehow, 
I got to thinking of the latest village gossip 
— about a mysterious boat that had been 
seen, but of which no one could give 
any definite account. She was described as 
a sort of invisible-grey colour, very fast, so 
that all who had attempted to overhaul her 
had been left astern. She was propelled by 
rowers (the number differed with the telling) 
who made no sound with their oars nor took 
heed when hailed. At last she came to be 
spoken of as the * phantom boat’; and there 
was scarce u fisherman who cared to remain 
alone down the harbour on dark, stormy 
nights. 

In my young days I was a darihg chap. 
I was always reckoned to sail with one reef 
less taken in than any other man in the 
harbour. Like other fools, too, I was often 
pot-valiant. So one night at the‘ Anchor,’ 
when the phantom boat was being discussed, 
I vowed that if I ever came across her when 
cut with my punt I'd try what a pound and 
a-quarter of shot from the old punt-gun 
would do in the way of clearing up the 
mystery ! 

“The night I lay by at Cockle Rive was 
thick with haze. I hoped it might lift as 
morning dawned, and give me a chance at 
any wildfowl that had camped on the muds. 
So I kept my ears open for any sound that 
might betoken the flight of duck, widgeon, or 
teal. 

“In this way a good hour passed. Then 
I was aroused from a deep reverie by feeling 
I was aground on the mud. I caught up a 
paddle, and was in the act of pushing off 
when I fancied I heard faint mutted sounds 
of oars against their rowlocks. The fog hung 
over the water, but was somewhat less dense 
near the surface. Suddenly I saw the grey 
outline of a long boat, propelled swiftly by 
two rowers, glide noiselessly into the entrance 
to Cockle Rive! 

“ The phantom boat, and all I had heard 
about her, flashed across my mind. I 
remembered, too, my boast, and sang out 
to the rowers to cease pulling or I'd fire into 
them. A mocking laugh was the only reply 
I got; and before I could bring the gun to 
bear on them (for I'd have fired to a 
certainty !) boat, rowers, and all had disap- 
peared. 

J was a bit scared, I admit; and sat for 
some few minutes in the old punt, with my 
hand pressed to my throbbing and heated 
brow. Had my visit to the ‘Anchor’ 
unduly excited my imagination, or had I 
actually seen the phantom boat? I 
couldn't answer either question to my satis- 
faction. 

* Presently another thought came into my 
mind—that there was no exit for n boat out 
of Cockle Rive other than the way in. 
Therefore I'd only to paddle quietly up the 
rive to satisfy my curiosity. 

“I suppose some little time elapsed before 
I could make up my mind or get my courage 
to the right piteh. So I told myself that the 
boat would be presently coming out again 
—only she didn't! 

“ Cockle Rive, as most of you boys know, 
is some few cables? lengths in towards the 
shore. It has a couple of abrupt turns; and, 
according to the height of the tide, yoa can 
row a boat of shallow draught nearly up to 
the head. So, as the tide was ebbing, I 
began to think the phantom boat must be 
wellnigh aground. My punt, being flat- 
bottomed, only drew a few inches of water; 
so I at last summoned up sufficient courage 
to paddle in, and, passing the two turnings, 


came to the end of the rive. And thena 
sickly sort of feeling stole over me ; for the 
phantom boat aad her equally phantom crow 
had entirely disappeared ! 

" After making this strange discovers. I 
sat still in the punt and felt very foolish: 
because I was now willing to believe that I 
had allowed my imagination to carry me 
away. And yet it was all so vivid and plain. 
it was just as difficult to convince myself that 
I had been deceived. Why, too, should others 
imagine they had seen the phantom boat? 
‘No,’ said I at last, speaking my thoughts 
aloud, * there's some sort of reality in it, and 
I'm going to fish it out!’ 

“Saying it and doing it were not quite 
the same thing. So I sat and thought - uud 
presently found myself aground on the mud, 
where the ebbing tide had left me stuck fast. 
I'd now plenty of time for thinking; as 1d 
not be floated off till daylight. 

“I might have sat and thought till 
Domesday, and gained no insight into the 
matter, only one of those trifles that evolve 
into big things suddenly happened. It was 
a momentary flush of light—as though some 
person had lit his pipe. It brought to my 
mind the old cottage at Black Point, and its 
strange tenant. 

Jasper Comber had become tenant of the 
cottage on the death of old Sally Grant she 
as had been fish saleswoman for half a 
century at the markets for the majority of 
the fishermen. Jasper had made an attempt 
to take up her trade. He'd bought her old 
pony and cart, and went about the villages 
in the neighbourhood selling fish; but the 
fishermen didn’t like either his prices or hi: 
ways. Still, what was of importance to the 
men, he'd always money to pay cash down 
for the fish he bought. 

"Isat on and on in the punt, thinking 
of many things: of the phantom boat, of 
Tom Eddy on the watch-boat, of the reason 
he sent us on wild-goose chases, of the 
shortness of the oyster supply, of Jasper 
Comber and his trade, until I'd got an insight 
into the mystery that in the end didn't prove 
to be very far out. 

“It was daylight when the punt floated. 
and I was able to examine the mud at the 
head of Cockle Rive. What I saw confirmed 
certain of my suspicions. After this I 
paddied the punt quietly back to her moor- 
ings. not at all dissatisfied with my nights 
work. | 

* ] kept my own counsel, for I'd a mind te 
be sure of my ground. However, the facts! 
wanted were not difficult to obtain. All 
I did was to pretend to go off on one of Tom 
Eddy's goose chases, and then slip back un- 
seen to the vicinity of Cockle Rive. 

“Tt was a dark night, with a tnick hare 
hanging over the water. A cold draught of 
air swept the harbour from the north-west. 
but did not dispel the fog. If my suspicion- 
were correct, it was an ideal night for ite 
phantom boat to appear. 

“I moored my punt in a little creck. 
slipped on my mud-pattens, and then crossei 
the mud to Cockle Rive. I set myself to 
wait and watch, and a cold weary time I had 
of it; for the ‘muds’ were exposed, and the 
raw nir cut like a knife. 

“Well, in the end, my patience wi: 
rewarded. Pale, silent. and ghostly th. 
phantom boat glided down the rive, anı 
within a few yards of me! 

"I began to think that I was on the eve 
of an important discovery. Excitement 
warmed my blood. I waited anxiously to 
see what would happen next. 1 had no mind 
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to follow the phantom boat in my punt, as 
i must have betrayed my presence and 
defeated the end I had in view. I had it in 
my mind that the boat would presently re- 
turn; and about two hours later she did, 
only my position was made untenable by the 
rising tide. I was knee-deep in water when 
the phantom boat came back. What I saw 
gave me the proof I wanted. Then I waded 
back to my punt and paddled off home. 

The next day I took a few trustworthy 
chaps into my confidence, and together we 
planned a bit of & surprise for the owners of 
the phantom boat. It came off a few nights 
later. It was calm and starlit, with a fog 
bunk rolling up from the west. Towards 
midnight the stars had all disappeared, and 
the fog hung heavily over the channel. 

“We'd not long taken up our position 
when down the rive came the expected boat. 
We kept close, as it was on their return we 
wanted to make & near acquaintance with 
the mvsterious crew. 

They came at last, and we were ready for 
them at the head of the rive. As soon as we 
surrounded the boat they saw the game was 
up. They had masks on their faces, so, in 
the darkness, we failed to recognise them. 
We called on them to give in; but they up 
oars and showed fight. Our blood was up, 
and we rushed at them. They were despe- 
rate and felled us like nine-pins. Then 
they sprang out into the rive, waded to the 
muds, and floundered towards the shore. 

“We didn't lose any time starting in 
pursuit, old Sam Hardport leading. Sam 
knew the ‘ muds’ better thun any man about 
the village, and pretty soon he saw the men 
we were pursuing were running into a 
terrible danger. Suddenly he called, ‘ Fools! 
Why don’t ye give up? You won't ?’—after 
& pause—‘ then for mercy sake bear away to 
starboard, or you'll be into the Spring Hole.’ 
One of the pursued immediately took the 
&dvice, but the other—he who led—kept 
straight on. lt was to his doom! 

„The Lord have mercy on him!" cried 
Sam, stopping suddenly. We followed his 
example, for we knew the dreaded Spring 
Hole, where 'twas said & barge had been 
swallowed up and no vestige of her ever 
found. 

* A wild despairing cry of deadly fear had 
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rung out. ’Twas afterwards said fishermen 
on the quay, a mile distant, distinctly heard 
it, for sound travels long distances across 
the water. We saw the ill-fated poacher 
(for such he was) throw up his arms 
and begin to struggle wildly, whilst again 
and again his pitiful ery for help rang 
out and appealed to our hearts. Then he 
suddenly fell forward, and almost imme— 
diately disappeared. 

„„Back! back! for your lives!’ cried 
Sam, ns some of us started forward. He's 
beyond human aid; he's gone for ever!" 

“The suddenness of the tragedy kept us 
for a space spellbound. We forgot all about 
the second man, who had disappeared into 
the darkness. 

At last someone suggested that we should 
return und examine the phantom boat. So 
we went baek to Cockle Hive, and found the 
boat had disappeared. How or when she 
had been spirited away we could not tell. 
We could easily have believed the whole 
night's adventure had been a delusion, but 
for the despairing cry of the doomed man 
still ringing in our ears. 

“It was subsequently suggested that the 
man who had evaded us on the mud had 
doubled back, and used the phantom bonat to 
make good his escape. Possibly it was so, 
for next morning when we visited the watch- 
boat to call Tom Eddy to account, we found 
that he and his belongings had disappeared, 
nor was any trace of him ever afterwards 
found. 

“There were a lot of things in connection 
with the phantom boat and her crew never 
satisfactorily cleared up. In concluding my 
story I may allude to a few of them. 

“The way the boat had disappeared that 
night after I saw her pass up Cockle Rive, 
and knew she didn’t come out again, puzzled 
me for a long time. You remember I couldn't 
find any trace of her? Well, it's my belief 
she was a light canvas boat, built especially 
for the purpose intended, and was carried to 
and fro over the ‘muds’ between the old 
cottage and Cockle Hive each time her 
services were required. 

* We didn't doubt bnt that Tom Eddy was 
a party to the systematic robbing of the 
ovster-beds; but it was always supposed he 
had two accomplices, else he might at any 
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time have been found absent from the watch- 
boat, when suspicion would have been 
aroused neninst him. 

“Who, then. were the two men that had 
manned the phantom boat? We could only 
surmise respecting one of them— Jasper 
Comber. For when, some days later, we 
paid a surprise visit to his cottage, all we 
found alive on the premises was the old 
pony, and he was nearly starved. We exa- 
mined the cottage, and found it had not 
been recently tenanted. Nor did Jasper 
Comber ever retura to claim lis few be- 
longings. 

“Some of us thought it was he who had 
been swallowed up in the Spring Hole. But 
it might have been his companion, whose 
identity was never established. Although 
the duy succeeding the night of the tragedy 
we rowed our boats over the Spring Hole, 
and, with our boat-hooks tied to long poles, 
tried to recover the body of the lost man, 
our efforts were all to no purpose. So we 
could only conjecture who had escaped in 
the phantom boat and given the alarm to 
Tom Eddy, thus enabling them to escape 
together. 

* From that day to this a sort of super- 
stitious dread of the Spring Hole is enter- 
tained by the fishermen, who always give it 
a wide berth when walking the ‘muds’ for 
shell-fish. They say, too, ’tis a haunted 
spot, and that often of a night the despairing 
cry of the lost man is brought to their ears, 
just as they heard it on that fateful occasion. 
It may be the cry of a sea-bird ; it may be — 
something else! 

“For often of a night, as 1 pass the 
entrance to Cockle Rive, I've seen the mists 
rise over the Spring Hole, and assume the 
form of a gigantic shadow. It remains 
awhile, poised like a grey sentinel keeping 
guard over the sleeping dead in the depths 
of the ooze and mud below; but with the 
break of dawn it fades away into thin air!“ 

“I say, Ben," suddenly interrupted Alec 
Fowler, isn't the ghost part a bit imagi- 
nary ?”? 

But we others, awed to silence, couldn't 
force a laugh to pass our lips. 

“Well,” said Ben thoughtfully, * perhaps 
tis. Anyway, that's the story, lads. And 
my pipe's out.“ 
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HOW TO SUPPLY WILD BIRDS 


on a few months in the ycar most boys 

know well the fascination of bird's-nest- 

ing, but the season is all too short, and 

when it is over there seems no choice for an 

enthusiastic collector but to lay aside his 
hobby until spring comes round again. 

As a matter of fact, this is far from being 
the case. If you are really keen on 
discovering for yourself the habits and 
haunts of different sorts of birds as well as 
identifying their egys, you will find in the 
subject an engrossing occupation for every 
season in the year. The making of nesting- 
boxes is a practical suggestion for your 
spare time in the winter. The idea is not 
really at all new, but until quite recently 
only a very limited number of naturalists 
could speak from experience of the splendid 
results to be obtained by such methods. 

The box should, roughly speaking, be 
made on the following lines. Let it be from 
10 to 12 in. high, and about 6 in. square; 
if you make the roof slightly on the slope 
it will be all the better, bui at any rate it 
ghould be provided with leather hinges, so 
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as to form a lid, and, in order to exclude the 
light as far as possible, this lid may be 
provided with some sort of catch or even 
temporarily screwed down. A few small 
holes may be bored for purposes of drain- 
age through the bottom of the box, and the 
entrance hole must be made about three. 
quarters of the way up in the front panel. 
This is the most important feature, and 
must not be more than 13 in. in diameter; 
otherwise it is more than probable that any 
intending occupant will be ousted by the 
ubiquitous starling. 

Well-sensoned oak is the most lasting 
material, but softer wood is more easily 
worked and can be preserved for a long time 
by a coating or two of paint on the outside. 
Serviceable boxes may be roughly put 
together without any great skill in carpenter- 
ing, but they will not Jast nearly so long as 
those that are really well made; hence more 
detailed instructions will be found at the 
end of this paper. Some naturalists prefer 
& box of a rather different pattern but of 
similar dimensions, making it long rather 


WITH NESTING-BOXES. 


than high, with the hole at one end; this 
serves the purpose equally well, but it 
entails more labour on the part of the bird, 
when it comes to lining it with nesting 
materials. It is, by the way, quite useless 
to attempt to provide a furnished apartment 
for your tenants, for the first thing they will 
do will be to pull out every shred, however 
tempting and suitable it may appear to you. 

When your box has been finished, you 
must fix it up some nionths before the nest- 
ing season comes, so that the birds may 
become thoroughly familiar with it and get 
over any first suspicions. In the winter, too, 
they may be viven pleasant associations with 
the spot by always finding a supply of suitable 
food there, such as nuts for nuthatches, or 
a lump of fut suspended for the tits. In 
putting up the box, you must fasten it 
securely to the trunk of a tree-—choosing the 
most sheltered side at a height varying from 
four to six feet. Any attempt at concealment 
is unnecessary. Being placed so low and 
noi too close to & house, it will not run the 
risk of being inhabited by house sparrows. 
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If you care to fix a box or two against the 
wall of your house at a fair height from the 
ground, the sparrows will regularly occupy 
them both for nesting and roosting purposes, 
and starlings are not in the least particular 
as to situation, provided the hole is large 
enough for them. Even common birds like 
these are interesting to observe under such 
circumstances, and very entertaining com- 
bats for the right of possession can often be 
witnessed. The more select sites will offer 
great attractions to many different species. 

Perbaps the most likely occupant will be 
either a great tit or a blue tit; cole tits 
and marsh tits sometimes follow their 
example, but the last named probably very 
rarely. All the tits lay a large number of 
eggs, and each of these will be found care- 
fully rolled up in the soft lining of the nest. 
Fortunately, birds which nest in holes are 
peculiarly fearless, and are not in the least 
likely to desert when they find themselves 
under close observation ; frequently they hiss 
and spit if you attempt to scare them from 
the nest, but sit closer than ever, and it will 
sometimes happen that if you lift a tit off 
its nest it will settle down on it again the 
minute you release it. The lid will enable 
you to tell exactly all that goes on from day 
to day, and, after the last brood has been 
brought off you can easily clean out the box 
if necessary. There are very few birds that 
are so interesting to watch as nuthatches. It 
is always their habit to plaster up with mud 
the entrance hole until it is the exact size 
they require, and then, to make all secure, 
they fasten down the lid all round in the 
same manner! They are fairly common in 
most districts of the midlands and the south 
where there is any supply of old timber. 

Among summer visitants your boxes will 
prove attractive to the redstart and the 
wryneck ; the former does not object to the 
neighbourhood of houses, but the latter 
prefers open situations. As they often find 
the tits already in possession when they 
arrive in April, the wrynecks set to work to 
evict them, pulling out nests and eggs. It 
is said that this bird will lay an extraordinary 
number of eggs when it is systematically 
robbed every day, but it seems a cruel experi- 
ment to make. Wrynecks are found chiefly 
in the south and east of England. 

When any box is rather dilapidated, and 
the hole has been broken away by tits, it 
may be inhabited by robins or pied wag- 
tails; but an old kettle or an old boot is even 
more to their liking, and it is well worth 
while to place a few of these in likely posi- 
tions on or near the ground early in the 
year. 

There is no greater authority on the 
subject of nesting-boxes than Mr. Meade 
Waldo, who has had a number of them in 
use for more than a quarter of a century, and 
he has recently given a most instructive 
summary of his experience. In addition to 
the type of boxes that I have described, he 
makes a lurger size; these are 20 in. 
square and may be 36 in. in height, with a 
hole 43 in. in diameter. He recommends a 
double-spanned roof with projecting eaves, 
and of course the whole box must be more 
substantial. They are fixed against the trunk 
on a horizontal bough at a height varying 
from twenty to thirty feet. You will prob- 
ably not find this sort of box much use 
unless you are fortunate enough to have a 
choice of suitable situations and large, well- 
timbered grounds secured from outside inter- 
ference. With all these advantages, Mr. 
Meade Waldo has found his larger boxes in 
great request; he once saw no less than six 
kestrels fighting for onebox. Even squirrels 
and stoats sometimes occupy them. He 
points out that owls, which are frequent 
tenants, do not care for deep woods; some- 
times they have young ones quite late 
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into the autumn. Stockdoves suffer much 
in the earlier part of the year from jack- 
daws, but, as I have found to be the case 
with their natural nesting-sites, they return 
after the jackdaws have gone, &nd bring 
off several broods in the late summer 
and autumn. In fact, stockdoves, like 
wood-pigeons, devote quite half the year to 
breeding. It is probable that most of the 
boxes are used for roosting purposes in the 
winter. Early in last April I found a great 


tit dead in one of my boxes; he was in ver 


good condition and appeared quite uninjured, 
and I noticed that all the toes were rigidly 
extended in a perfectly straight line, making 
a span of fully one and a-half inches. 
Another box I had hastily put together out 


of the first wood that came handy, and it so . 


happened that in this way one of the walls 
of the interior came to be adorned with the 
brightly coloured paper which one finds pasted 
over boxes of Hudson’s Dry Soap. This was 
so little to the liking of the great tit who 
came to inspect the premises, that he set to 
work and stripped off every atom of it before 
beginning to settle in, though he took severul 
days to do so. Tits are noted for their 
astonishing energy, but I think the record 
must be held by a certain blue tit, which I 
saw, when making its nest, return to it on an 
average five times a minute for the greater 
part of a morning. 

A careful record of the history of each box 
will be of the greatest value, and I may 
safely predict that you will soon have quite a 
fund of original anecdotes connected with 
them. Though there are many birds that 
seek holes to breed in, there are very few 
indeed that are able or willing to excavate for 
themselves, and so it comes about that, 
without losing any of the independence that 
is so great a cbarm, they gladly avail them- 
selves of artificial nesting-holes. It is the 
rarest possible thing for a nesting-box well 
made and well placed to remain untenanted 
for a single senson. 

Detaited instructions for making a nesting- 
box.—You should get from a carpenter 6} ft. 
of wood of a nominal width of 7 in.; this is 
aregular width, andin reality measures about 
an eighth of an inch less across. In what 
follows I assume the thickness to be § in. 
It will save you trouble if the wood is bought 
roughly planed. Saw off 22 in. for the 
two sides, 103 in. for the front, 63 in. for the 
bottom, 93 in. for the lid, leaving 212 in. for 
the back. Be careful to cut all the ends as 
square as possible. Now, to make the sides, 
take the 22.in. piece and measure off 
10 in. and 12 in. from one end along the 
two edges. Rule a line joining these points, 
and then carefully saw the wood in two 
along this line. The result should be two 
pieces of exactly the same size (fig. 1). I need 
not say that the sloping edges form the top 
for the roof to rest on. Before fastening the 
front on, make a hole about 13 in. in diameter 
with & centrebit, chisel, or even fret.saw, 
about 3 in. from the top, and bevel off the 
top edge with a plane so that the lid may lie 
quite tlat and exclude light. When this 
front piece has been screwed on to the sides, 
fasten the back on so that it projects about 
5 in. at the top and bottom. The bottom 


should then b^ fastened in position. A 
strip of leather some 7 in. by 2 in. will form 
a convenient hinge. 

Two large gimlet-holes about three inches 
apart in the projecting top &nd bottom of th» 
back will give you a convenient method of 
fastening the box to the trunk by means of 
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screws, 3 in. or more in length according to 
the nature of the trunk. 

The only difficulty likely to arise is that of 
makıng the lid fit sufficiently close to exclude 
the light to a reasonable extent ; as, however, 
it has been made to overhang in front, a 
defect of this sort may be casily remedied by 
fastening under this projecting portion a 
piece of wood about lin. square and 6j in. 
long. The side of the box will then appear 
as in fig. 2. Two more strips, about 13 in. 
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by 93 in., should be nailed along tlie sides of 
the lia 80 as to overlap in a similar way. 
Lastly, the less skilful should always use 
Screws, as this enables the work to be put 
together and taken apart for further im- 
provement. 
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A PAGE OF FOOTBALLER-CRICKETERS. 
SCHOOLBOYS WHO HAVE BECOME DOUBLE BLUES. 


ERE are Many young men who are equally 
distinguished both at cricket and foot- 
ball—and their names are almost household 
words. Most are still young, and have done 
splendid service for the games. 


Burnup. 


Take C. J. Burnup of Kent. He was edu- 
cated at Malvern College, and plays now for 
the old boys and also for the Corinthians— 
the most famous amateur club in the world. 
At Cambridge University he obtained his 
* Blue." He is small of stature, but tricky 
and fast. His lightning runs down the wing 
and fine swinging centres have done a lot of 
service. In the opinion of the critics he is 
somewhat inclined to stand off side, and to 
run too close to the goal-line before parting 
with the ball, but is a glutton for work and 
never tires. He fully deserved his Inter- 
national Cup. As a cricketer, he is a dashing 
but a good man to go in first and to lead a 
forlorn hope. He belongs to that class of 


C. B. Fry. 


men who are never beaten and who play for 
their side. Is still only a young Collegian, 
and will play for Cambridge in 1902. 

From the same school comes that wonder- 
ful all-round sportsman, R. E. Foster. He 
was born in 1878, and at Malvern gave 


ample evidence of the love he had for games. 
He, too, joined the Corinthians and the Old 
Malvernians, and is a celebrated all-round 
Oxonian who is in the very forefront both 
at cricket and football. At the latter game 
he can play with the left and right wing, but 
prefers the inside-right position. Very quick 
und clever, and, what is very important, a 
brilliant and sure shot at goal with either 
foot— not a very common accomplishment 


Wreford Brown. 


for a player. He played in all the inter- 
nationals last season, and against Wales the 
year before. His control of the ball is 
masterly, and he is a capital athlete to watch. 
As a cricketer, while in his teens he loomed 
large before the world. Three brothers are 


Stanley Briggs. 


all in the Worcestershire Eleven, and these 
amateurs raised the county to the front rank. 
All three are prolific century-scorers, and two, 
W. L. (now at the front) and R. E., have both 
twice accomplished the feat of making two 
centuries in the same match—one in each 
innings. Again and again for three seasons 
has R.E. piled up century after century in 
the first-class games, and has also made a 
double century for the Gentlemen v. the 
Players. And indeed the Oxford Eleven had 


in him a student who while at college jumped 
right up into distinction and was chosen for 
the best matches. As captain he has pluck 
and is never disheartened. 

Another giant is C. B. Fry, who is the 


C. McGahey. 


* Admirable Crichton ” of the athletic world. 
He was born April 25, 1872, stands five feet 
ten inches, and is Al at everything he under- 
takes. He belongs to the Corinthians, 
Casuals, and Southampton Clubs so far as 
football is concerned. His success is due to 
the fact that he has a tremendous pace and 
keen eye. His position is that of back, who 
never knows when he is beaten. He is an 
old International and Oxford University 
player. Fry is a triple Dark Blue. He runs 
and jumps, and last year for Sussex C. B. 
came right to the front. He was the champion 
batsman of the year. He scored over a 
hundred fourteen times, and was the despair 
of bowlers. With Ranji he often saved the 


Sandilands. 


game, and he stands to-day with the reputa- 
tion of the most punishing bat in England. 

R. C. Gosling is one of a series of brothers 
who were excellent at both games. A 
Cambridge Blue,“ he played cricket for Eton 
and Essex and belongs to the Old Etonians 
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and Corinthians in the“ Footer " world. He 
is the possessor of five International Cups, 
plays inside or outside right, is very fast, 
and served by his height is difficult to dis- 
lodge when in possession of the bill. 

Two other front.rank men are S. H. Day 
and R. N. R. Blaker, both Cambridge Univer- 
sity * Double Blues." The first named is 
another recruit from Malvern College, and 
while still at school scored his first hundred 
for his county, Kent. Still very young, he 
has become famous, and last year captained 
the Varsity Eleven. There should be a long 
career before him in county cricket and also 
as right wing in the football world. 

Blaker, who is this year's Cantab. captain, 
i. also most painstaking, and in the cricket 
fiel is known ns a brilliant and safe field. 
L. J. Moon, another Light Blue, is also first 
class at both branches of sport. But the 
greate of all the Double Blues is G. O. Smith, 
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PART IV.—'' THE BOY’S OWN"! PHOTO SCREEN AND THE ''Boy's OWN HANGING CABINET. 


N my last article I described what to some 
boys would be a large piece of work. 
The screen, that is my present subject, 
though large will make a very pretty and 
useful addition to £ room, and would also 
make a very acceptable present. 

Fig. 1 shows the screen complete, and fig. 2 
gives the framework of one of the folds 
with the requisite measurements. It should 
be made from good 1-in. bamboo. 

For the two frames four pieces, each 4 feet 
long, for the uprights, and eight pieces, each 
1 foot 9 in. long, for the rails, will be required. 
The rails must be chisel-pointed, mortised, 
and finished to 18 inches long. Fill 


the rails with dowels, bore holes in the 
uprights at the proper distance, and fit up 
the two sections. If all the joints fit satis- 
factorily, glue and clamp up with string. 
While the sections are setting two pieces 
of } in. wood can be prepared for the panels 
marked n in fig. 2. These must be made to 
fit nicely but not too tight, as they would be 
liable to spring the joints in the frame. 
They must be covered with a nice small 
pattern of leather paper on both sides, and a 
colour must be chosen which will harmonise 
with the material with which the photo racks 
are to be coverel. Enough leather paper 
must also be provided to cover the backs of 
the photo racks. The leather paper must 
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who was born at Croydon in 1872. He plays 
for the Corinthians and Old Carthusians, and 
is England’s greatest centre forward. In 
spite of some natural disadvantages, he is 
without an equgl in his control of the ball, 
and in his skill in making openings for his 
wings. Is himself a sure shot, but scores more 
goals through his inside colleagues than off 
his own foot. He is without doubt the most 
popular and finest player of his time ; scrupu- 
lously fair and honest, he always plays the 
game in a most sportsmanlike fashion, and 
by his quiet and unassuming qualities has 
made himself a special favourite among the 
professional ranks. His services tothe game 
are incalculable. He has appeared in twenty 
International Matches, and is the W. G. of the 
winter game. At Oxford he was a capital 
cricketer, gained his blue and scored a century 
in the University match, thus joining the 
select bunch who have achieved this feat. 


THE “B.0.P.” BAMBOO-WORKER. 
By T. W. BARRAN. 


have & slipping of either split black or 
tortoised cane nailed round it, mitred at the 
corners so as to cover up any faults in the 
leather paper or the fitting of the wood. 

The knots on the inner side of the frames 
must be carefully levelled with the flat side 
of & rasp before the panels are fit. 'l'hese 
panels and also the photo panels must be 
fastened in with nails in the usual way. 

Two pieces of j-in. wood must now be cut 
and fit to form the backs of the two photo 
racks. Two pieces of cardboard 5 inches 
deep and one piece 4 in. deep and 3 in. longer 
than the width of the wood (11 in.) must now 
be got rcady. A good strong cardboard 
must be used. A thin layer of cotton wool 
must be placed on the cardboard and the 
material (which must be cut larger owing to 
the edges having to be turned over) stretched 
over and glued down at the back of the card. 
The top of the wood backs must also be 
covered with the same material 5 inchesdown. 
The 5d in. wide card should next be fastened 


on to the board, the top coming to within 4 
inches of the top of the wood (fig. 3). 1t is 
fastened into its place with five tacks. The 
1 in. allowed in the width of the cardboard 
will cause the photo-holder to open out, and 
so allow room for the photos. The next 
5 in. width is then fixed in a similar manner 
4 in. below the other, and tlie third one (4 in. 
wide) is then fixed, its bottom coming level 
with the bottom of the frame. They are 
{:xed into position as before described. 


Since that day he has often shown that his 
hand has not lost its cunning, and is another 
example of hard workers and hard players. 

Charles McGahey, who is now in Australia 
with Maclaren's team, and who scored w 
well in the Victorian match. also plays both 
pastimes. He has gone on improving, and i: 
likely to do co judging by his form las. 
season. As a footballer, he did good service 
for Tottenham and the North of Londa 
generally. 

A. T. B. Dunn, W. R. Moon, and Stanley 
Briggs have all played both games, and eact 
could have written their names high up o 
the scroll of fame, had they liked. But tha 
more serious business of life claimed them 
and they are to-day doing good work in th 
scholastic world. One thing these sports 
men illustrate, and that is that in every de- 
partment of life it is workers and not 
shirkers who will win the day. T. C. C. 


The filling work must now be made, fitted. 
and fixed into place; two pieces of wood } in. 
thick must now be prepared for the two 
shelves 43 in. wide and 193 in. long. Ther 
must be covercd with Japanese leather paper 
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and have a slipping of split bamboo along 
the two sides and front. These shelves are 
screwed on through the other side of the 
centre rail with japanned round-headed 
screws. Thetwo stays must be fitted at one 
end to the round of the bamboo and at the 
other end to the bottom of the shelf. The 
two sections are now ready for joininr 
together. Thisisdone by two pieces of brass 
shaped as fig. 4 and fastened to the top and 
bottom of the inside leg of each frame lx 
screws. The whole should be cleared from 
any surplus glue, and should then receive 
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coat of clear spirit varnish. The leather 
paper must also be varnished, as it show: 
up the colours to greater advantage. 


Fig. 5 shows my next work, à hangin 
cabinet. Fig. 6 gives a sketch of the frame 
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for the front with measurements, and fig. 7 a 
sketch of the frame for the baek. If these 
measurements are too large for the require- 
ments of any of my readers try two-thirds or 
half size. Good 11.in. canes should be used 
for the frames. In making up fig. 6 make 
the frame marked 4, A. a, a first. Let the 
dowels for the rails marked n, B, n go right 
through the lower rail of frame 4. They 
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enn be cut round to the shape of the bamboo 
after they are set. The other rails are 
dowelled and joined up as I have before 
described. 

In making fig. 7 the dowels are passed 
through the uprights in joining up the 
bottom long rail c, c, c, c in the same manner 
as I described in my last article. After the 
front frame (fig. 6) has set, the two uprights 
and bends for the top alcoves can be fitted 
and fixed, also the divisional rail for the 


. bookshelf and the spindles for the two side 


mortised, and finished 7 in. long. 
should be bored in the back section to receive 
the dowels of the rails at placcs marked 
black in fig. 7 and in corresponding places 
on the under.side of fig. 6, and the twosections 
framed together as before described. Half- 
inch wood can now be prepared, fitted, and 
fixed to the back of the bookcase. 
top shelves can next be fixed. The bottom 

- shelf, 
zupboard, should now be fixed; 
,wo sides of the cupboard; and lastly the 
:entre shelf for books. 


» 
r 


rails. 
Eight rails must now be chisel-pointed, 


57 6" sx 
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Holes 


The two 


which also forms the bottom of the 
then the 


All these shelves are fastened through the 


FIG. 10. 
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,nade in the uprights and rails, and through 
' he back in a similar manner. 


shelves, sides, and back can be 
tained and varnished or covered with 
natting or Japanese leather paper, as 
escribed in my article on Bookcase-making. 
'he knots on the inside of the cupboard 
rame should be rasped flat. 

The door-frame is the next thing to make. 


The 
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In fig. 8 it is shown made from whole cane. 
The cane used should be 1 in. thick, of 
uniform thickness, and care should be taken 
to have all the cane very straight. First 
rasp down all protruding knots, then get a 
mitrc-block (tig. 9) and mitre otf four pieces ; 
fit them in the places they will occupy inside 
the door-frame. After being marked take 
them out and fit & long dowel to the end 
of each, one end of the dowel being allowed 
to project. 

When all the ends ‘are fitted the frame 
should be laid down flat, with each piece in 
its proper position and the two dowels on 
pieces marked p (fig. 8 taken out, mitred, 
and nailed together, as shown in fig. 10. 
Each angle should be treated in the same 
manner, and the whole frame then tempo- 
rarily fitted together and tried in its place. 
If it is a correct fit, glue up and place on one 
side to set. A wire nail is put through each 
mitre to further strengthen the joint. Any 
knots on the inside of the door should be 
rasped down and a rebate formed with split 
cane to receive the glass. 

My illustration shows a leaded light, but 
ordinary glass or a lacquer panel can be 
substituted if preferred. The door is hung 
on two pins. A nail should be driven into 
the bottom of the door and allowed to project 
about half an inch (fig. 8), and a hole made 
in the bottom of the trame to receive it. 
The top pin is passed through a hole bored in 
the top rail of the cupboard frame into the 
top cf the door. The door is fastened witha 
brass cupboard turn. The shank of the turn 
is passed through a in. hole bored in 
the centre of the left-hand upright, and the 
front plate is bent round to the shape of the 
bamboo und fastened on with two small brass 
screws. The tongue of the turn must now be 
screwed on and fastened, and with a coat of 
varnish the work is complete. 

[THE END.) 
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TALBOTS WAY. 


HE rattled his pen ín the bottle of ink, 

And nearer tbe blotting-pad drew, 

Then rested his chin on his knuckles to think, 
For Talbot was in for a “ stew.” 

A problem on Euclid he had to explain, 
Yet sadly his fancy would roam, 

Thongh conscience commanded him 

again 

To keep his attention at home. 

But when the bright vision would finally sink, 
He turned to his paper of woes, 

And murmured, while dipping his pen in the ink, 


C»? 


Now THEN —HE:GE GOES ! 


times and 


He went for a swim in the pride of the day, 
And stood on the brink of the sea: 

His clothes he bad left in a bend of the bay— 
A spot be could ensily see. 

But just as he lifted his hands for the dive, 
Again up the shore he must dash 

To empty his pockets, and neatly contrive 
A place for his watch and his cash. 

Then hack again over the sand with a sponge, 
Which down on the margin he throws, 

And murmurs, while bending his head for the 

plunge, 

"Now THEN—HERE GUES !" 


He stood on the brink of the ocean of Life, 
But hardiy prepared for the swim, 

Tlough muscles of vigour to buffet the strife 
Were amply bestowed upon Aim, 

For, just on the point of pursuing some plan, 
He'd roll on his back for a time, 

And drift with the waters wherever they ran, 
Without any reason or rhyme. 

And then, when ‘twas thought he had changed his 

intent, 

He'd turn from bis idle repose, 

And murmur, as into Life's breakers he went, 
“NOW THEN— HERE GORS |” 

JUHIN LEA. 


aper. 
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TRUTH STRANGER THAN 
FICTION ; OR, MAROONED INTO 
A FORTUNE. 


By A. A. WELLAND. 


(Y the vicissitudes of life few records show so romantic 
à change as happened to a young stowaway 
recently. Finding himself at Bombay minus friends 
or the means of transit, he spent his time on the quay- 
side doing odd jobs, anxious to find favour in the eyes 
of a friendly ship-captain and so be permitted to work 
his way home. Fortunately, or unfortunately, his first 
direct attempt was with the skipper of the brig Nemo, 
loading for London. 

Joev, as the youngster was called, made n most 
disastrous choice, for not only was his offer to act us 
cabin boy, or in any other menial position on beard, 
rejected, but he was hunted off the ship with a rope's 
end. This very act of severity, however, brought him 
friends in the direction of the fo'castie, where, unknown 
to the youngster, a conversation amongst the men 
ended in their offering to stow away the boy until well 
clear of the const, 

One night this was successfully accomplished, bat 
when Joey made his appearance on deck at the end of 
a few days’ incarceration, he found the captain more 
furious than before, treating him worse than a dog, and 
almost sorry the ship was too far off to land the intruder. 
Dame Fortune, however, came unexpectedly to the 
shipper’s aid, Heavy weather had carried the Nemo 
somewhat out of her course, and when the wind sub- 
sided her captain found himself becalmed off one of the 
smaller islands to the south of the Laccadive group. 
To the astonishment of all, the captain ordered out a 
boat with a few days’ provisions on board, and directed 
the mate to take Joey and land him focthwith on the 
barren island. The kindness of his fellow-men in the 
ship resulted in a hasty collection being made of 
matches, a knife, some fish-liooks, and other likely 
things handy, with which the boy was presented on bis 
landing. He made no trouble woout the change, probe 
ably more than glad to get away from his tormentor. 

When the boat returned to the ship Joey smilingly 
waved his hand, the stout-hearted British youngster 
having no fear at being marooned. He set about 
examining the island, and found it some three by two 
miles, with a ridge running north and south. Follow- 
ing one of the large creeks, he was surprised to find it 
lewling to a sinall harbour, and, to his astonishment, 
there, sure enough, was n ship, but dismasted and 
nbandonel, Making his way to her side, he read the 
legend, Sunshine, and a veritable ray of light it proved 
to him. Further examination showed she had been 
deserted, but under what conditions and how she 
arrived on the island, the lad was to tind out later. It 
Was sufficient for him that there she lay ready to be 
claimed. ‘The hull was sound, so far as he could see, 
her hatches unopened, and presented little evidence of 
having been tampered with since fastening down in 
dock, so Joey walked her deck whistling and fashioning 
out a scheme by which he could secure his prize. 

Some three weeks later his smoke signal from the 
top of the ridge brought a boat's crew to the shore, 
anticipating finding a shipwrecked crew. The boy 
only told them his history up to the time of his being 
landed, and hearing his rescuers were bound for Bombay 
bis heart leaped with delight, as that was the nearest 
port. On arriving there he had some difficulty in 
interesting anyone in his story who would be likely to 
render the financial assistance to recover the derelict. 
Finally he succeeded, the wreck was recovered and 
brought to Bombay with safety, proving to ba the 
Sunshine bound from Bombay to Liverpool with wool, 
hides, dvewoodsa, and minerals, of the approximate value 
of some two hundred thousand pounds sterling, She bad 
been dismantled at sea, and under the impression she 
was foundering had been abandoned, her crew being 
subsequently picked up at sea and reporting the total 
loss of their vessel, 

This history is a true one, and affords us many a 
reflection of how good comes out of evil. Little did 
the captain think he was flinging to the youngster, 
whom he dete-ted with such nnzovernable hate as to 
deliberately cast him away without troubling as to his 
future, a fortune on the other side of the island. Of 
Divine providence it is a conspicuous example, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


NEW POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


A SERIES of commemorative postage-stamps will be 
issued on the occasion of the coronation of the young 
King of Spain, whose portrait we give on page 413. 
There will be thirteen new kinds ef postage-stamps, 
each of which will be the head of one of the thirteen 
King Alfonsos who have reigned over the destinies of 
Spaiu. 

ole 


LONDON SWIMMERS. 


Can you swim? If not, why not? Through the 
agency of the London Schools Swimming Association 
20,000 youngsters in the Metropolis have become pro- 
ficient swimmers, and 5.000 boys and girls earn its 
certificates cach year. The “B.O.P.” thinksof offering: 
gold and silver medals in connection with the annual 
competition, through the kindness of the Treasurer of 
the Religious Tract Society. 
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L. H. Herkomer.—You might easily arrange an 
electric motor to drive a small propeller fitted at tlie 
«tern of your punt; but as you did not mention 
either the size or power of the motor you have, and 
also call it a dynamo, we cannot give particulars for 
fitting it up. If it is a dynauio, it may possibly not 
be at all suitable to run as a motor. That depends 
on the type and manner of winding. 


J. C. McP. (Aberlour).— No, we cannot; but you 
might probably hear of such if you inserted an 
mivertisement of your need in the “ Wanted" 
columns of our wrapper. An insertion on the 
weekly cover costs 3d., on that of monthly part 64. 


Mop (Scottie).—Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of 34 Mar 
Street, Alloa, N.B., are engineers and modellers 
within easy reach of your residence. Why not give 
them a call. and submit your wants to them? They 
issue an illustratel catalogue of model engines, 
castings, electro-motors, etc. They are, we believe, 
genuine makers, and you might depend, therefore, 
on their advice as being thoroughly practical. 


F. K. (Highbury).—Strange—isn't it ?—but other 
readers have succeeded precisely where you have 
failed, and write to tell us so. Probably you would 
have done better had you used a post-card, as recom- 
mended by the writer. It is in the cutting of the 
diagram that one square is lost or added, according 
to the arrangement of the four pieces. An enlarged 
diagram would prove that every square was not & 
perfect square (otherwise it would be impossible to 
make sixty-four squares into sixty-five and sixty- 
three); but, in a small diagram such as was advised, 
all the squares are seemingly perfect. 


L. R. P. (Mauritius).-We have a rule in our competi- 
tions to meet just such cases as yours, An “extra 
month " for sending in is allowed to all Colonial and 
Indian readers. 


MODELLER,—No ; there has been no description of an 
engine suitable for the boiler mentioned. You 
should make a horizontal slide-valve engine, about 
1} iu. by 2 in. stroke, and particulars for building one 
about that size may appear later on. 
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K. M. I. (Edinburgh). - You can hardly do better than 
read the articles that appear from time to time in 
our pages on the subject ; and also the Notes by 
Dr. Gordon Stables in * Doings for the Month." 


YounG NATURALIST.—Try the“ Naturalist's Journal," 
published by Charles Mosley, The Museum Press, 
Lockwood. A new volume commenced with the 
January number. 


ONE YEAR'S READER.—1. It cannot be done. The list 
would occupy at least two of these columns. You 
could probably see a set of the volumes at the Free 
Library. 2. Any chemical-appliance seller. Try 
Townson & Mercer’s in Bishopsgate Street. 


H. P. RoNALD.—It depends on the trade she is supposed 
to be in, but the depth below the water-line should 
not exceed the beam—that is the extreme breadth. 


SwkET.—Particulars are obtainable on written ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


KENTISH WEEKLY SUBSCRIBER.—Almost any of the 
boxes now used for packing things will do. Slice up 
bottle corks, pin the insects on to the slices, and 
pin the slices down on to slips of wood. Strips of 
cork cau be bought cheaply at any natural-history 
dealer's ; see our advertisements, 


Ano.—Send to Cassell & Co. for list of Mr. Kearton's 
books on birds. We have nothing to do with the 
publications you mention. 


G. CARTER.—1. In the last number of the volume—that 
for the last week in September in each year—you will 
find particulars as to the price at which the packet 
of coloured plates issued during the vear can be 
obtained by. the weekly readers, 2. Any large toy- 
shop. 


H. B D. and F. ANDERSON.—Spencer, of High Street, 
Clapham, is of good repute among professionals as 
a maker of banjoes and importer of mandolines and 
that class of iustrument, W. E. Temlett, of 29 
Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, is also well 
known as à first-class banjo-maker. 


A Football Match. 
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ENGINE-DRIVER,—1. Apply to King's Printers, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Printer Street, New Street Square, for 
the paper giving the Board of Trade test for eyesight 
in the case of railway engine-drivers. It is not 
likely to cost more than a few pence. 2. Yes; there 
are such cases, 3. Get to work as soon as you can. 
If you cannot get on to the larger line, take the 
smaller one, It all helps. 


N. W. and Q. E. D.—The difference is not so much ín 
the shape as in the colour. The Doctors of Divinity 
of Oxford have scarlet cloth lined with black silk, so 
have those of Dublin ; those of Cambridge have the 
scarlet lined with pink and violet ; those of Durham 
have scarlet cashmere lined with purple; those of 
Edinburgh black lined with purple; those of St. 
Andrews have purple lined with white; those of 
Glasgow scarlet lined with white; and those of 
Aberdeen have scarlet lined with purple. The 
Doctors of Music are much gayer in their attire. 
Oxford has cream silk lined with cherry brocade ; 
Cambridge bas cream with adarkercherry ; Durham, 
white brocaded satin with purple silk ; Dublin, white 
and rose; London. blue and white; Edinburgh, 
scarlet and white: St. Audrews, sky blue and white. 
In nearly all cases the silk or satin is figured or corded 
and suited for ladies’ wear. 


H.GavuspEN.—Yes. If reduced one-third, the sailing 
punt will be large enough to carry one person; 
but it will be no more trouble to build it the full 
size, and you will then have a much safer and more 
comfortable boat, and also the advantage of being 
able to take a companion with you. You would find 
it far more satisfactory if built to full size. 


BEGINNER (Leeds).—There are several charts“ for 
home exercises published, such as Sandow's, Lard's, 
etc. Lard's is a good and practical one. It is 
nicely mounted and varnished, ready for banging 
up in one’s room, and is published by Perey Lund, 
Humphries & Co., 3 Amen Corner, London, kc. 
The same firm also issue in cheap handbook form 
Mr. Lard's “ Light Dumb-Bells" and Indian Club 
Exercises." They cach cost 64. 
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CONTRABAND OF WAR: A TALE OF THE MAORI RISING. 


U for miles it seemed they went, 
until, to Alan’s relief, they reached 
level ground again, on the ridge above the 
Guard Rock. Though of course he could see 
nothing, and his companions gave him no 
clue to their whereabouts, the boy knew by 
the direction of the cooling breeze which 
struck his face that they were going in a 
southerly direction, which was that in which 
he would have gone had he been going 
home. Prosently, however, the similarity 
evidently ended, for while he would in the 
course of a quarter of an hour have struck 
inland, his guards continued to keep within 
even and distinct sound of the breakers. 
After an hour’s steady walking they suddenly 
halted, and he heard one of the men climb 
carefully along rough and solid stone, with 
boots grating harshly. | 

An order was given by the unseen climber, 
and Alan, with a gruff injunction to move 
slowly, was pushed forward. With his face 
uncomfortably close to cold and jagged lime- 
stone he began an almost interminable 
descent along an uneven and narrow path. 
Dangerous it was evidently, for the men 
themselves moved cautiously, with frequent 
warnings, occasionally seizing their prisoner’s 
feet to place them across what seemed to be 
narrow chasms. So Alan, great though his 
misfortune was, had still to thank fate for 
one thing—that his personal escort was not 
the smuggling leader, whose private ani- 
mosity would thus have been given many 
times in the course of the journey so 
admirable an opportunity for expression. 

At last the beach was reached, the pre- 
cautions of the guides ceased, and their rate 
of progress increased. A few minutes later 
the boy heard Voidan suddenly stop, at the 
same moment as rusty hinges grated and a 
door banged-to. 

„Well. we've got him here, Mik,“ said 
Voidan in a relieved tone, “and it's your 
business to see he's kept here until wanted. 
I must beoff. You'll find tucker and tobacco 
inside, and at eleven to-night some one will 
come to help you bring the youngster over." 

„All right," growled one of the men in 
answer; ‘but it's an unlively job, and one 
I'll not be sorry to be done with.“ 

„ don't doubt that," was the answer, 
“but mebbe, mate, it’s to save our necks. 
Good-night."' 

Then Alan was pushed into the building, 
the door was slammed, and the bandage 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


Author of * The Kiui’s Head," “ The Honourable Blake," etc. 


(Illustrated by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER III. 


taken from his aching eyes. The light of 


early dawn was peeping feebly in through 


many cracks in the sides and roof, and by 


table in the middle, and forms ranged round 
the sides. Remnants of food, and one or 
two empty bottles, strewed the floor. Know- 


A more careful survey." 


its aid the boy discovered himeelf and his 
companion to be iu a roughly built log-cabin 
about twelve feet square, with & wooden 
chimney and carthen fireplace at one end, a 


ing the coast and its features as thoroughly 
as he did, Alan was considerably surprised 
and puzzled-to find so large a building of by 
no means recent erection within such reason- 
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recollect anything in the locality to correspond 
with the place of their descent, and he con- 
cluded that both the cabin and its approach 
were concealed by some natural formation. 

He was deadly weary, his head throbbed 
incessantly, and every muscle and bone in his 
body. ached, so that the invitation of his 
companion to take a scat was not unwelcome. 
The kindness of the fellow, whom the boy 
knew by sight as an employé of Voidan’s, 
was strictly limited to this permission, and 
he did not even offer to share with his less 
fortunate companion the food he tool: for his 
breakfast from a shelf. He disliked his job, 
and Alan speedily found he looked upon 
him as the wilful cause of the injury he was 
sustaining. His ill-humour found expression 
in prophecies of a gloomy nature relative to 
the boy’s future, alternating with threats of 
punishment of the most terrible kind if he 
attempted to escape. 

Neither Alan’s lot nor his outlook was 
pleasant, and he had good cause to feel 
miserable. It was heartrending to think of 
the landing of the contraband and its dire 
consequences, and for himself he shuddered 
when he thought of what was in store if he 
failed to get away before nightfall. The life 
of a ship’s boy, and one whose labour had 
been obtained as his had, would be worse 
than death, for of all seafaring lives that 
on an American whaler, even to those who 
willingly accepted it, of that class and time, 
was the hardest and the roughest. Once 
safe on board, and he could have no hope of 
getting away before he reached America, 
nearly the whole world away—if he ever 
reached there. He must escapo that day. 
And Mik, who, as the light grew brighter, 
noticed the desperate gleam in the boy’s 
eyes, and his tightly compressed lips, 
brought to view a loaded revolver, tapped it, 
and smiled meaningly. 

Hour after hour passed, and still the 
two sat without movement opposite one 
another. It was long broad daylight, and 
Alan waited with painful anticipation for 
some moment when an opportunity for 
escape, however small, and ability on his 
part would be combined. Surely Mik would 
not sit there throughout the livelong day 
until evening and hopelessness came, with 
his eyes narrow watchful slits, or closed only 
to be opened at the faintest sound. Surely 
the man would leave him to himself once, if 
only for a few seconds, to make what 
frenzied effort was possible. He would not 
believe fate could be so hard as never to 
reward his hope and tense calculating 
watchfulness by a single opportunity. So 
on until midday; his anxiety overcoming 
fatigue and want of sleep, and all his senses 
strained to the utmost. 

By dint of ceaseless working, at the price 
of pitilessly torn, blistered, and swollen 
wrists, he had somewhat loosened the rope 
which bound him. A dexterous wriggle 
might, he thought, release his hands 
entirely, but he dared not make the attempt 
whilst his involuntary contortions stood any 
chance of being noticed. An idea born of 
desperaiion came to him. He yawned loudly, 
and lay down as best he could full length on 
the bench. 

The man did not offer any objection, as 
Alan feared he might, but settled himself 
more comfortably in his corner, with the 
weapon in front of him, as if he too would 
seek repose. Presently the boy's deep 
breathing told that he wasasleep. The man 
was instantly wide awake, and his keen eyes 
carefully studied the drawn face of his 
prisoner, and finally prompted him to come 
across the room on tiptoe and make a more 
careful survey. 

Evidently it was satisfactory. for, taking 
his revolver with him, he as silently crossed 
the room, opened the door, and went out. 
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able distance of the Guard Rock. He did not 


He was not long gone, but when he re- 
turned Alan had changed his position 
slightly, he was lying on his back, and his 
bleeding hands were crossed behind him, no 
longer confined but voluntarily crossed under 
the loop which had held them. And the boy’s 
heart beat fast, as the man with his hand on 
his weapon crossed over to him, and looked 
down on his face, on his eyelids, which 
seemed involuntarily to be pulled upwards by 
some evil power only second in strength, and 
by very little, to his will. Nothing of the 
struggle showed itself in his face, his breath- 
ing was that of deep weariness—he was fast 
asleep. 

Mik, satisfied, returned to his corner and 
closed his eyes, this time seemingly with the 
honest intention of seeking sleep, for when 
the boy as a test moved restlessly, as in his 
sleep, there were no responsive signs of vigi- 
lance. A quarter of an hour, which might 
have been fifteen hours instead of fifteen 
minutes, passed, and now the fellow slept — 
ay, and, was there ever such musical sound ? 
—snored genuinely. 

It took some seconds for Alan to gather 
together the resolution for the attempting of 
his scheme—to make use of this, his first, 
and probably his last opportunity, to ruin it, 
or win by it, for good and all. This was the 
moment for which he had waited, and the 
seconds would decide, beyond recall, his 
happiness, his very life itself. 

It was a moment of absolute agony, but he 
conquered his fears, and thought only of 
success. Slowly, and oh, so carefully and 
silently ! he raised himself on his elbows toa 
sitting position. The step was irrevocably 
taken; should the man awaken within any 
of the next few moments, Alan was as good 
as dead. One foot touched the floor with a 
tap which turned the boy’s blood almost cold, 
but the figure in the corner never moved. 
The bearded chin was sunk on his breast 
in deep sleep, but Alan knew how very little 
it would take to make the right hand close 
with fatal swiftness over the stock of the 
revolver it now only touched. 

The boy stood erect, the tips cf his fingers 
touching the wall, none too sure of his equi- 
librium. He had had nothing to eat for 
close on twenty-four hours, besides under- 
going the hardships of a rough and arduous 
journey under conditions which did not 
conduce to the most ordinary comfort, and 
he was beginning to feel his privations 
physically. Three steps forward with bated 
breath, and he paused in an agony of sus- 
pense. The man’s foot had stirred uneasily, 
and he moved his head slightly. The table 
was still between them. To reach his opponent 
Alan would have to describe a détour of 
several feet, and the thought struck him 
with chilling force, that it was possible the 
man was awake, was watching him from 
beneath the shadow of his bushy eyebrows, 
was encouraging him, was playing with him 
as a cat will with a mouse, and was only 
waiting until he came close enough, to com- 
plete in a slightly altered form the feline 
comparison. It was horrible even to think 
of such a thing, and Alan's teeth met 
closely in the resolve that he would put such 
childish fears away from him. The man 
was asleep—he must be asleep. 

On tiptoe he went round the table, and the 
man did not move, even when he stood 
within almost touching distance. But his 
hand was still over the revolver, and the 
light from the cracks so shone that his 
eyes might have been wide open and Alan 
have attributed their faint flicker to the 
shadow. . 

The boy’s right hand went towards the 
weapon; it was pointed towards him, and he 
could not turn away from it, because of the 
wall, and the form. Better than a sudden, 
wild grab, which the suspense had tempted 
him to risk, he considered a quiet with: 


drawal of the weapon would be, and the 
certain reversing of the situation whilst the 
other slept. l 

An inch at a time his fingers moved 
along the form, with death all those moments 
staring he knew not how certainly from the 
black-mouthed shining barrel. He dared 
not look the man in the eyes, he would be 
unnerved by the uncertainty of their con- 
dition; and if they were not, as he feared, 
open, the subtle influence of his anxious 
stare might cause them to take that state he 
dreaded. So he kept his eyes on the 
weapon. His fingers touched it, closed over 
it, and then, as they gripped the barrel, the 
hand which rested on the stock tightened 
also, and the dreaded moment had come. 
With a sudden tug and wrench which did 
not shake it from his opponent’s grasp, Alan, 
like a young tiger-cat—rage, and the 
knowledge that his life hung in the balance, 
and the glad relief from the awful suspense 
sending the blood coursing madly through 
his veins—flung himself bodily on the man, 
and strove to bear him to the ground, 
hoping that so would he cause the fellow 
to loosen his grip of the revolver. 

Down they went together in a smother 
of dust and falling benches, Alan's eyes 
looking into the fierce raging orbs of his 
adversary, his right hand with the energy 
and strength of despair tugging desperately, 
and striving instinctively ut the same time 
to keep the barrel of the weapon pointed 
towards the roof, towards the side, towards 
the floor, anywhere but at him. It was a 
struggle for the command of the revolver, 
Alan keeping uppermost more by chance 
than design, for' neither to better his 
position would risk & struggle which might 
even for a moment endanger his grasp ot 
the weapon. They swayed together without 
sound save little compressed gasps, their 
right arms and hands engaged in an un- 
ending muscular struggle of jerks, and 
twists, and sudden surprises which never 
relaxed, the left clutching each other. 

Alan, as the seconds flew by, through the 
misty raging curtain which lay across his 
brain, felt a slowly growing fear gather force 
as his non-success continued. He first 
feared the man's wrist was stronger, then he 
knew it was stronger, he knew he was 
growing weaker; insidiously the thought 
gained ground that the man was playing a 
waiting game. In his lurid eyes he saw a 
gleam cf cruel satisfaction. By twists of 
his wrist and jerks he deprived Alan of rest, 
he gave him no reprieve from the constant 
strain, and the weapon somehow was slowly 
but surely gaining ground in the arc which 
ended in a line with his brain. It was 
pointed at the wall some minutes ago, now 
the bullet would hit the roof, and Alan 
dared not make an attempt to return it to 
its old position. The man’s wrist was 
turning the weapon in a refinement of 
cruelty with resistless force towards the 
boy’s head. It travelled across the roof, 
and Alan, as he lay panting, counted the 
seconds which would elapse before it painted 
directly towards his forehead. Then — 

He trembled with weakness, he felt tne 
last of his strength evaporating ; the revolver- 
bullet if fired would pass over his shoulder. 
But half an inch more—ay, a sudden turn 
of that iron wrist—and he would be dead. 
There was no pity in the man’s eyes, no 
mercy for the boy who lay in his power, 
nothing but a vindictive pleasure. Countless 
thoughts flashed through Alan’s brain then— 
he wondered afterwards how so many could 
have been crammed into such a short space 
of time—and they were not pleasant to him 
who would prescrve in the minute of death 
an outward show of manliness. He closed 
his eyes, for the bullet would now graze bis 
check. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ye found General Kempt, and he put the 
light division into motion at once. I 
marched by the general's horse as he rode at 
the head of the column, and before long I 
drew near the bridge of Tres Puentes again. 
As we cleared the rocky pass the general 
looked eagerly forward. He slapped his 
thigh with exultation as he saw the bridge 
still empty and deserted. 

“ You've done us a good turn to-day," he 
said, and nodded at me; then turned and 
sent back officers to hurry the advance still 
more quickly. 

Silently and swiftly the light infantry 
streamed down to the bridge. At a run they 
bounded over the grassy approach ; at & run 
they darted across the narrow arch ; ata 
run they mounted the slope on the other 
side, then halted, and formed again out of 
sight close under the crest which hid them 
from the French, a few hundred yards 
away. 

We were now actually within the French 
lines, and made no doubt but that we should 
be attacked at once. Every man looked to 
his weapon, and the regimental oflicers 
hastened up and down the ranks ranging 
their men in close order to hold the impor- 
tant post we had gained. With such trained 
soldiers all were ready in a few instants, then 
every eye was fixed on the officers, who were 
observing the enemy from thickets and 
bushes on the crest above. But no sign 
came from them of an advancing foe. All 
remained quiet in our front. ! 

A rattle of hoofs rang from the bridge, and 
I turned to see a hussar regiment galloping 
after us. They were passing the bridge in 
single file, horseman after horseman bound- 
ing over and forming in line on a strip of 
plain ground near by. 

Suddenly the heavy boom of artillery rang 
out, and a few round shot hummed over us. 
Then the officers on the hill signalled that 
cavalry was advancing, and every preparation 
was made to receive them. But, though a 
dragoon regiment trotted some distance 
towards us, no attack was delivered, and we 
were still left unmolested. 

Now that my task was done, I was not 
long in finding my way to my old friends. 
Here I received an ovation, and had to tell 
the story of my wanderings about Vittoria 
over again. Another alarm of a threatened 
attack dispersed my listeners, but it came to 
nothing, and we waited on. I looked away 
to the right and saw Lord Wellington’s 
division as inactive as we were, and still to 
the south a fierce battle thundered, both on 
hill and plain. 

“ Why are we idle, sir," said I to Captain 
Brooke, * while our people down there are 
fighting so desperately ? ” 

“ Because,” said my friend, “the time is 
not ripe for the centre to move. The British, 
Portuguese, and Spaniards under Wellington 
to-day are divided practically into three 
armies, and to each has been assigned a 
battle of itg own. General Graham, with 
some twenty thousand troops, has made a 
great sweep round the hills to our left, and 
will fall upon Reille and try to force his way 
across the Zadora at a point high up the 
river near Vittoria.“ 

“ If he gets through there the French will 
be completely cut off," said I, remembering 
the shape of the valley and the way in 
which river and hills bounded it north and 


south. 
“They will,“ said the captain. The 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By JohN FINNEMORE, 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE BATTLE. 


French will be boxed up oa all sides. But 
nothing is certain. Tis but hopes at 
present. On our right, às you see, to the 


south, General Hill is pounding away at the 
French left, and the French are making a 
good stand of it. The centre army, which 
Wellington 1s handling himself, is divided 
into two parts. We who wait here, the light 
division, and those who have just left, the 
fourth division and the cavalry, form one 
part. The other part, the third and seventh 
divisions, are now marching for the bridge of 
Mendoza, alittle higherupthestream ; but they 
must have met with & rough route and been 
delayed, for there is no sign of them yet. 
Now you see, Jack, we cannot move forward 
until they are up to take their share of the 
work. If we went on by batches the French 
would turn all their artillery and musketry 
first on one section, then on the other, which 
would mean that we should easily be beaten 
in detail. But a general assault will give 
them altogether another sort of nut to crack." 

About midday & dull sound of firing came 
down the valley, and clouds of smoke were 
seen in the distance high up the Zadora. 
„Graham's attack!" The word ran along 
the line, and every eye and ear were now 
strained to catch some sign or sound of the 
advance of the third and seventh divisions, 
of whom there was still nothing to be seen. 
Far on the left Hill's battle was still fiercely 
raging, and beyond the river Wellington was 
grimly waiting the appearance of the missing 
divisions. Suddenly a thrill ran through the 
ranks: “ Here they are!” From a wood up 
on a slope above the river the third and 
fourth divisions streamed out and descended 
towards the stream. 

The moment of action was at hand, and a 
hoarse murmur of satisfaction ran from lip 
to lip of the bearded veterans who sprang to 
obey the swift orders which flew down the 
line. We saw before us the riflemen, their 
colonel at their head, running at full speed 
down the bank of the river. The movement 
became general within an instant, and the 
light division rushed impetuously forward. 
What lay before us was uncertain until the 
crest of the slope was reached, and then a 
brilliant prospect sprang into view. It 
explained itself: straight in front of us was 
a glittering mass of the enemy. Every arm 
was represented —infantry, cavalry, artillery. 
They were in a position to defend the bridge 
of Mendoza now in full sight. The cannon 
began to roar as we came over the bridge, 
and shot and shell flew through the air to 
plunge into the ranks of the lonv-looked-for 
divisions, now pouring down the hill towards 
the river in close scarlet lines, crowned 
with thousands of sparkling points of steel. 
On that side of the river also were some 
British guns replying briskly to the French. 

Bringing their left shoulders up, the light 
division swiftly deployed and smote the 
enemy with the most galling of fires, a 
scourge of musket-bullets delivered by a 
flank attack. This sudden assault from 
enemies on their own side of the river threw 
the French into such confusion that the 
infantry turned their tire from the oncoming 
masses of British to this nearer foe. But 
before any reply had been made in strength, 
the dreadful musketry of the veterans behind 
whom I stood had worked extraordinary 
mischief. Every bullet had its billet with 
those skilful marksmen, and the French 
reeled under the stunning volleys they 
received with deadly rapidity. 
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This terrible diversion enabled the advanc- 
ing troops to cross the bridge or íord the 
stream almost without interference; but 
the French rallied, and & great storm of 
shot soon rattled about our ears. This, 
however, did the less mischief, in that the 
wary old soldiers availed themselves of every 
scrap of cover, yet many men fell. Captain 
Brooke walked up and down behind his com- 
pany, calling out encouragement and giving 
orders in his usual cool easy fashion; Tom 
Finch had laid his sergeant’s halberd down 
to take the musket from the hands of a 
fallen comrade and aid the swift volleys; 
Phadrig and Roger stood shoulder toshoulder, 
loading, firing, steady and composed as if at 
drill. So stood their comrades, the volleys 
cracking as & single deafening shout; and 
under this calm calculated hail of whistling 
ball the French fell back. 

We made no immediate pursuit, and the 
third and seventh divisions poured across 
the Zadora and formed their battle quickly 
in opposition to the French right. Tho 
conibat slackened for a little, but thelull was 
short, and the struggle was soon renewed 
with extreme fury. Hill's guns thundered 
and his volleys flashed far on the left; the 
remainder of the Anglo-Portuguese centre 
had crossed by the bridge of Manclares a 
short distance down the stream, and were 
pressing hotly against the French centre, 
their musketry rolling in heavy volume. 
The troops among whom I stood advanced 
with loud cheers against the French right, 
exchanging tremendous salvoes of shot, and 
with great slaughter on both sides tho 
armies closed in a desperate struggle. 

Suddenly I heard a clatter of hoofs ei my 
back. I looked round and saw a stuff 
officer dashing at full speed towards General 
Kempt, who was but a short distance away. 
He spoke for & while with the general, then 
rode on. At the same time several regiments 
began to run swiftly towards our right, 
heading as it were for the centre of the battle. 
The ritlemen were leading the way, and soon 
orders flew down our line, and we were racing 
across the front of the French in their wake. 

* Where shall we hit the royal road, Jack, 
shaping our course like this?" said the 
captain. 

„It looks to me as if the line were laid for 
Arinez, sir," said J. Yonder hill straight 
before us hides the village from our sight.” 

The hill of Arinez proved to be our object. 
As I learned afterwards, the French had 
weakened their centre by withdrawing a body 
of troops, and left tho hill almost bare. 
Wellington marked this and saw his chance. 
He launched at once the third division 
against the hill, and it was carried at a 
rush. The riflemen in front of us drove off 
the French troops, and the British halted 
on the crest of the hill. From this central 
point the battle could be seen on every side, 
a sea of eddying smoke, pierced by constant 
vivid flashes of fire; and deep as the hollow 
roar of the artillery, but how strangely 
stirring and ditferent, came the constant roll 
of cheering as the British infantry fired 
their swift deadly volleys. 

Before us was the village of Arinez 
packed with French troops, and before long 
an aide-de-camp galloped up with orders to 
General Picton, who commanded here. The 
mere sight of the staff officer told his errand 
to the experienced eyes around me. 

“ Clear them Johnny Craps out, I reckon !” 
said two or three hoarse’ voices, and listening 
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comrades nodded assent. I had provided 
myself with a musket, bayonet, and ammuni- 
tion and slipped in behind my two old 
acquaintances, Phadrig and Roger. An 
ensign named Gray with whom I had struck 
up an acquaintance was just in front of us 
with the colours ; and he fell back towards 
the rank, eager to ask me nbout Vittoria. 
He had heard of my having been there, but 
no particulars. My friends of the Brown 
Bess were as interested as the voung oflicer ; 
and as for the constant chatter of the 
bullets which sang about us, no one minded 
them more than so many peas. Drums 
began to beat the assault, and my tale was 
cut short as our bugles sang out their ringing 
calls. Again the riflemen led the attack, 
and their dark lines glided rapidly down the 
slope and darted towards the French thickly 
massed in the village. 

„Hot work coming,” said Roger quietly to 
Phadrig, nodding to the village. 

“The shindy of the day, there’s little 
doubt," returned the Irishman. * If the 
French lose yon post their centre’s broken 
for good and all.“ 

It was soon clear that the enemy were well 
aware of the importance of the place, for the 
advance of the riflemen was met by a 
terrific burst of musketry and a furious 
cannonade. 

Yet the stubborn British soldiers fought 
their way foot by foot into the place, Colonel 
Barnard at their head, and then with a 
dashing charge drove back the French and 
captured three pieces of cannon. From the 
rising ground all this was clearly to be seen, 
and we cheered and cheered them. But the 
foe held their ground at the farther end of 
the place, and soon heavy reinforcements 
were brought up to their assistance, and the 
French made a desperate attempt to re- 
capture this important post. 

In a short time the rest of the troops 
received orders to support the riflemen, and 
we moved down towards the village at the 
donble-quick. The whole of the third 
division was now engaged near Arinez, and 
the thunder of the battle was about me on 
every hand. Here the matter was decided 
by hand-to-hand conflicts, party encounter- 
ing party, man to man, firing, thrusting, 
clubbing muskets, erossing swords. 

The fiery and gallant French flung them- 
selves with desperate fury on thc iron lines 
of the British, and came again and again like 
a rushing whirlwind which must sweep all 
before it. 

Their flaming valour would have broken 
and hurled to defeat any other troops but 
the grim, dogged, shoulder-to-shoulder ritle- 
men and red coats. As often as the wild, 
whirling charges broke up their close- 
formed ranks, so often rose the lofty British 
cheer, and the noble foe was flung sternly 
back from that levelled line of bloody 
bayonets. Slowly our massed troops drove 
their way through the village, and after long 
and desperate fighting broke the French 
and swept them clean out of the place. 

Again there was a lull in the strugyle 
around us, though to right and left cannon 
thundered, volleys rattled, and charging 
regiments met with deafening uproar and 
clash of arms. Then we began to move 
forward again. Here in the broken country 
of the valley it was impossible to gain any 
general idea of the battle. Yet it was plain 
that everywhere the allies under Wellington 
were steadily gaining ground, for in the 
intervals of our firing the volleys on the 
wings showed that they were fully abreast or 
nhead of the centre. The afternoon wore on, 
and the mighty struggle rolled down the 
valley, mile after mile, forcing the French 
back on Vittoria. 

In the course of this long running fight 
the regularity of the battle was comnletely 
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broken up. Knots of British fought knots 
of French in vineyards and hamlets and 
corntields. The retreating enemy would 
throw fifty men into a farmhouse and hold 
it desperately egainst a bunch of our troops 
hastily drawn together by an officer. and 
sometimes without an officer at all. Right 
across the valley from the Zadora to the 
southern hills stretched this chain of hand- 
to-hand combats; only in the more open 
parts of the country did the regiments move 
forward in regular order. 

The most furious struggle was at a tiny 
chapel three iniles farther down the valley. 
It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the French had been thrust. stubbornly 
back since midday, and as stubbornly had 
they disputed every foot of ouradvance. The 
building was held by some men belonging to 
a famous grenadier regiment, and was 
attacked by a mixed band of light infantry, 
chiefly riflemen. The latter with their rifles 
and swords being of less use at close 
quarters than the men armed with musket 
and bayonet, the work of the final assault 
fell to the latter, and here the French, 
splendid as had been their endurance of 
musketry, were overmatched. Cold steel 
with British infantry behind the musket- 
butts they could not endure, and the chapel 
was cleared, and tho remaining grenadiers 
driven back into a wood. With the luck of 
a novice I was still untouched, and I had now 
lost sight of all my friends, save Phadrig. 
When the chapel was carried, Phadrig 
cracked his weapon after the flying 
grenadiers, sat down on the stone step of a 
house near by, and wiped his brow with the 
cuff of his stained coat. I sat down by him 
and remarked, Dry work this, Phadrig.“ 

“ By the powers, sir, it is," he answered. 
* Me tongue is so parched I can scarce speak. 
We crossed one brook, but there was no drink- 
ing to behad. Faith, it ran as much blood as 
water." 

“We've got clean away from our own 
men," I said, looking round at the medley 
of uniforms and regimental numbers about us. 

“Ay, ay,“ said Phadrig, “nothing like 
broken country for mixing men up in a 
general advance and scattered fighting. I’m 
fancying our boys are more southward o' this, 
gettin! on for the main road." 

“ Suppose we join them ! " I said. 

“Come on, sir," said Phadrig, getting to his 
feet. And we crossed a field southward to- 
wards the main roar of the battle. The 
Gountry was set thickly with patches of 
woodland, and beyond the field we entered 
trees again. 

“What's that?“ I cried as a sweet tinkle 
fell on my ears. 
“ Water!” 

clean?“ 

* Ay, ay," I answered, for I was a step or 
two in front. A threadlet of a stream was 
slipping through the tree-trunks, and its 
parent spring could not have been far away 
from it, for it was clear as crystal, neither 
mud nor blood staining its tiny glassy pools. 
We lay down by it and drank plentifully of 
its delicious coolness, then shouldered our 
muskets and tramped on. 

The strip of country we were crossing lay 
between the main attacks of the left and 
centre and was clear of combatants. 

In the glade of the wood where the 
streamlet ran you could have lain on a 1nossy 
bank and stared up at the blue sky amid a 
sylvan stillness. One wondered what fenrful 
roar of explosion, what horrid tumult of 
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shouting, was that which rolled dully from - 


the distance and echoed among the hills and 
lofty trees. 

When we came to open ground again 
we saw dense clouds of smoke and dust 
eddying above a dark row of pines, and 
the noise of battle rang shriller and nearer. 
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„Wonderful how the trees shut the noise 
out," said I. 

I've noticed that many a time," said my 
companion. There's a pretty shindy in 
front of us, too.“ 

„It's the main road," I remarked. 

“Yes,” he returned; “the French are 
bound to block us there as much ys they 
can, or it’s all up for 'em." 

We were more than half-way across thc 
open land when a loud confused trampling 
sounded among the trees. 

^ Cavalry,” said Phadrig. Whose?" 

The question was answered by the sight 
of thirty or forty French dragoons galloping 
madly across the country before us. Severnl 
had lost their helmets, others swung and 
reeled in their saddles. 

“They’ve had their fairing,” remarked 
Phadrig, “ an’ no mistake. Brown Bess has 
been spittin’ at 'em or I' m no judge." 

Much nearer to us three troopers broke 
through the trees and entered the open 
plain. 

“This place is too lively for us, sir," said 
Phadrig. “If there was a tree I'd hide be- 
hind it as sure as my name is Phadrig 
O'Neill. Let's run for it." 

It was too late. Even as he spoke onc 
of the troopers turned his Lead &ud caught 
sight of the scarlet coat. He cried out to his 
companions, and in an instant they brought 
their right shoulders up and were coming 
down on us like & whirlwind. To run was 
useless. Long before we could have reached 
the nearest tree they would be upon us. 

“Mr. Ford, are ye a good shot?” asked 
Phadrig. 

Nothing wonderful," I answered. 

“Could ye now," went on the little Irish- 
man in his gentlest voice, could ye, say, hit 
a pint pot for gure at seventy yards ? "fis an 
easy mark." 

“Tt would be sheer luck if I did, Phadrig.“ 

Then, sir, Pll take both shots. Do ve 
stand ready to hand your musket as socn as 
mine cracks, then down we'll go and receive 
them as well as we can.’ 

He raised his weapon and tucked the butt 
into his shoulder; man and musket as rigid 
as if cast in bronze. The troopers were 
within fifty yards, heavy dragoons, big men 
on tall powerful black horses, splendidly 
accoutred, shining with burnished steel and 
glittering brass; and, as the sun caught theii 
great bright sabres, they seemed td be armed 
with swords of flame. To an onlooker our 
destruction must have appeared certain. 
Another moment and we should be trampled 
into death. 

Crack ! went Phadrig’s musket, and we ex- 
changed in a flash. I dropped on my knee 
and set the bayonet in the position to receive 
cavalry. Then I peered out under the 
smoke and saw the leading dragoon swaying 
forward drunkenly, all in & heap, on his 
horse's mane. 

Crack! rang out the second weapon, and 
a second horseman flung up his hands with 
a scrcam which rang high above the thunder- 
ing hoofs, and Phadrig dropped on his knee 
beside me. The third dragoon, a big brown- 
faced man with eyes shining like lamps, 
came down on us undauntedly, his sabre 
poised to strike at Phndrig, but just as the 
shock seemed inevitable, and I drew a deep 
breath to mect.it, the great black charger 
threw up his head and swerved aside! 

* Wise old buste," cricd Phadrig joyfully, 
as the rider spurred and tugged in vain, 
„he's been on bay’net points before. Did ye 
mark him look at 'em like & Christian? Hold 
your point steady, Mr. Ford; I'll have a 
charge ready before ye can wink.“ 

The dragoon tried once more to'drive his 
horse upon us, but in vain. He looked up 
and saw Phadrig ramming a charge home. 

„Tune for yeto go, my ane uie friend.“ 

cried 
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cried Phadrig gaily. 
every thrick.“ TE 

The cavalryman saw his fate staring him 
baldly in the face. He drew his left-hand 
rein and drove in the spurs. "This time tho 
animal was altogether with him, and away 
they scoured across the meadow, cutting out 
huge clods at every stroke of the powerful 
hoofs and flinging them high into the air. 

* I could hit him as easy as smilin'," 
remarked Phadrig, squinting along the ready 
musket, an' I would, if need be. But 
useless slaughter I'm dead against.“ 

* Right, Phadrig,” said 1, don't shoot. He 
is a brave feiow." 

* No mistake there, replied the Irishman, 
tossing his gun to his shoulder, while I 
reloaded. There's many and many 'ud have 
been off full gallop &3 soon as the other two 
dropped, but on he came as bold as a lion. 
An' a tidy-lookin’ boy he was, too. I liked the 
cut of his jib.” 

The French troopers had all passed, and 
we went forward again. The firing in front 
had begun to roll away from us, and when we 
came out on the high road we found it 
littered with wounded and dead, and the battle 
i; good way ahead, within a couple of miles 
of Vittoria. 

We marched down the road, and now a 
terrific cannonade broke out before us. 
Though we were as yet far to the rear, cannon- 
balls were hopping about the country, and on 
a long straight piece of road a twelve-pound 
shot came rolling and bounding along the 
middle of the way for all the world like a 
ball which children were tossing about in 
sport. It was nearly spent and travelling at 
so easy a rate that I sprang out forward with 
my.hand outstretched, thinking to stop it. 

Hold, hold!" roared Phadrig. ‘ D’ye 
want to lose your hand, sir?“ he added in a 
quieter tone. 

.* Are you serious, Phadrig?” I cried. 
„That gently-rolling ball?“ 


“The game's over, 
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“?T would take your hand off as clean as a 
whistle," said the veteran, smiling. There's 
a lot of sting in yon old hopper yet. I've 
seen it done. A man o' my company did just 
that thing outside El Burgo when we were 
retreating to Corunna wi’ Sir John Moore. 
As he put out his hand the ball bounced a 
bit and hit his wrist und smashed it all to 
pieces, so that his arm had to be took off at 
the elbow." 

The bias of the road now turned the shot 
aside, and I watched it until it disappeared 
into a ditch. I thanked Phadrig for his 
friendly concern, and we went on, keeping: a 
sharp eye open for accidents. 

~ I never heard more savage firing than 
yonder in my life," said Phadrig. ’Tis the 
last stand, depend upon it." 

In a short time we met a party coming 
in the rear with wounded, and my com- 
panion knew the sergeant in charge. The 
latter told us that the enemy had turned at 
buy on the last hill before Vittoria, and were 
keeping up such a tremendous fusillade of 
shot, both from cannons and muskets, that 
advance was impossible, und the centre of 
the allies was held in check for the present. 
Round the next turn of the road we came 
upon a Portuguese regiment waiting in lee 
of a wooded slope for the word to advance. 

. We were now within the range of the 
French guns, and the shot kept booming 
overhead or falling with a crash among the 
trees on the slope. But the Portuguese were 
brave and steady troops, and they stood at 
ease, cool and composed. Here we were 
stopped, officers being stationed at intervals 
to keep the road clear for guns which were 
expected up every moment. We turned on 
the grass and lay down, and in about twenty 
minutes a great cloud of dust, amidst which 
horsestrampled, and men shouted, and wheels 
lumbered, came rolling along, and twelve 
guns went by at full gallop. Behind the 
guns came a regiment of cavalry riding in 
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fours, and when they had passed we were 
free to go on ngain. 

Just as we came up to the fighting-line, 
having been directed where to find the main 
portion of our people, the rumour ran along 
that the French were in retreat again. I 
saw a figure I knew, and my heart leapt up 
for joy to see the captain safe and unhurt. 

“Why, Jack," said he, ‘‘ where have you 
been? " Itold him, and he smiled. 

. “They say the French are in retreat, sir," 
I said. 

" Nothing more likely," he answered. 
“They are completely outflanked to the 
south." He was interrupted by the shrill 
notes of the bugle, and the whole line of the 
allies advanced swiftly, pressing on the 
heights which but a short time before had 
been belching fire and smoke like the crater 
of a voleano. "The heights were gained and 
found to be deserted, and the Freneh were 
seen far off hastening away in a great 
compact body, and passing the city to the 
south. The British set up a tremendous 
cheer and quickened the pursuit. To the 
left, in the plain around the city, still lay 
the vast mass of baggage and the huge 
artillery parcs and trains now about to fall 
into the hands of the allies. I ran up to 
Captain Brooke, hurrying along with his 
company. 

* Sir," cried I, “I should like to go to the 
city and see if my father and Captain Vivian 
are still there." 

„All right," said he; there's nothing to 
stop you, Jack. You've no call to run after 
the French as we must. Away with you, 
and see how they stand." I slipped aside, 
and the regiment went by me at the run. I 
saw Tom Finch as lively as ever, Roger with 
no hat and his head bandaged, Phadrig trot- 
ting by his comrade, and I gave them a 
parting cheer, then turned to my own 
business. 

(To be continued.) 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE; OR, HOW WE ROWED 


TWO GENERATIONS AGO. 


A CHAT WITH A FAMOUS OLD DARK BLUE. 


* by the time this appears in print 

the boat race of the year will have been 
rowed, and even the general reader feels 
interested in the annual struggle of our 
younger generation of sportsmen. The 
other day an opportunity presented itself 
to have a chat for the “ B.O.P.” with the 
venerable Archdeacon Seymour, who was one 
of the victorious Oxford crew on March 19, 
1864, when the race was rowed from Putney 
to Mortlake; and though years have passed 
away, the old * Blue" still retains all his 
enthusiasm for the sport. 

A Radley and Charterhouse boy, and the 
brother of Admiral Seymour, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the China Station, whose name was 
gso prominent last year, he was born in 1841 
and educated at University College, Oxford. 


His fine athletic presence to-day would - 


denote a much younger man than this 
faithful parish priest, who is a robust 
Christian, a capital speaker and preacher, 
with an unquenchable love for hard work, 
and, withal, a prominent dignitary of the 
Church of England. And so we begin our chat. 

„In the year that I rowed were several 
men who afterwards became very well known 
——Audry, afterwards Bishop of Southampton 
and now of Japan, was in the Oxford boat, 
and J. R. Selwyn, the Cambridge stroke of 
that year, is the saintly Bishop of those far- 
away South Seas, of whom the world to-day 
knows so much. Things were a bit different 
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in those days, and we all paid our own 
expenses. The losers of the previous year 
used to challenge the winners, and in my 
time we were in the middle of one of those 
remarkable series of victories when Oxford 
won nine years in succession, and there was 
no Cambridge triumph between March 30, 
1860, and April 6, 1870. In those days, too, 
we used to consider that the boat which 
passed the ‘Star and Garter’ first was 
always likely to win. 

„When did we go into training? Well, 
we always went into training on Ash Wed- 
nesday, the first day of Lent, and the race 
used to take place the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday-—that gave us a period of six weeks, 
and the process in some ways was not nearly 
so elaborate as it is to-day. For instance, 
this year famous old Blues invite one or other 
of the crews, and sometimes both, to go 
away from home and to train for three or 
four weeks on the broader waters of the 
Thames, but in the days of which I am 
speaking, the crews did not leave the Cam 
and Isis until a day or two before the race. 
I do not think we had any very strict rules 
as regards training, except that we certainly 
did not smoke, and I should fancy that there 
are very few athletes who will be found 
positively to state that the use of narcoties 
is helpful. It must impair the wind, and 
do one a certain amount of injury. Now, as 
an old athlete, to my mind, it is a very 


healthy sign of the times that our boys 
should not only take an interest in the boat 
race, but themselves aspire to become good 
oarsmen. The late Justice Chitty said that 
the people love the boat race because it is 
honest sport. We rowed for honour’s sake, 
and there is no medal, no trophy of any 
particular sort, so that the work done 
represents an honest attempt to do that 
which is right; and I want to say that every 
facility should be given to our young people 
to excel in that way. We are too fond to- 
day of competing for prizes, and it is always 
a disappointing thing for me when I see 
large numbers of young people loaf about 
and watch sport instead of taking a keen 
interest in it. They ought to be playing 
themselves, and, as a non-smoker all my life, 
I would say, Don’t smoke, play your own 
game for your own side, and pay for your 
own sport." 

„What about the race days ? ” 

* Well, of course, we rowed in long boats, 
and before the day of slidingseats. And, by 
the way, it perhaps would be rather interest- 
ing to you to know how these came to be 
introduced. 

* One of the Varsity strokes, wanting to 
move more freely, buttered his seat to grease 
it, and the advantage of being able to slide 
about was very apparent, and so the next 
year sliding.seats came into vogue. We used 
to carry our boats on our shoulders, and I 
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do not remember whether or not we always 
had a spare boat. I rather think that we 
had not then. as I am told is the custom now 
to have, a spare boat in reserve. However 
that may be, the boats then, as now, were 
extremely light and thin, for they are only 
an eighth of an inch thick—that is, a race 
craft—and if vou do not know how to get in 
properly, it would be perfectly easy, as has 
happened more than once, to put your foot 
through it. Among the memorable races 
that I saw was one in which Oxford won 
owingto the Cambridge boat sinking ; that was 
on April 15, 1859, when the race was rowed 
from Putney to Mortlake in the rather long 
time of twenty-four minutes forty seconds. 
It was a rough day and the surf was terrible; 
the waters were raging and foaming, and 
many wondered how a crew ina light craft 
could hope to live in such a sea. Never shall 
I forget the excitement, and the miserable 
day that it was ; and it is interesting to know 
that among the crew was A. L. Smith, the 
famous Lord Justice. 

* How did I get into the eight? Well, in 
my day, us now, most of the college crew 
used to row trial races, and in the Christmas 
term the selection was made, as sixteen men 
had to be got together, and probably there 
would be four or five entries for this great 
honour. Ihad previously rowed at Henley 
for my college, and I had won the Crown 
Challenge Cup and some other trophies, and 
all this gave one a great deal of experience; 
but a good many men do not come from our 
rowing classes at all, and Westminster, in 
those days, always turned out a good crew, as 
did Hadley, but the two schools were not 
known as rowing centres. ‘There can be no 
doubt that & very great many men took to 
rowing after they came to the University, 
and a great many of the best onrsmen that I 
have known never handled an oar until 
they came there. It was just as great an 
honour to be a Blue then as it is now, but 
ihe only Blues then existing were those for 
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rowing and cricket; and, by the way, there 
used to be a good deal of rivalry in those old 
days between those who went in for the two 
sports, and I can remember one or two 
cricketers who would hardly speak to 
one or two rowing chums who had given 
up the one game for the other, and, in 
my day, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell was the 
famous cricketer who afterwards did so well. 
* One of the best things that ever occurred 
was the so-called *dead-heat' in 1877. I 
doubt whether the story has ever been 
properly told, and perhaps it never will be, 
but it is supposed that some interested 
parties had been betting very heavily on the 
race, and that the defeat may have meant 
ruination to them. The * dead-heat ' upset 
all caleulations, and had a very great deal to 
do with stopping this undesirable practice. 
In the days of which I am speaking, the 
river was not clear, but now, of course, the 
steamer and craft have to keep behind. 
There used, I think, to be nearly as many 
people to see it and as much enthusiasm as 
there is to-day, but it was much more 
difficult to obtain a view. On the edge of the 
water there used to be carringes and horses 
three or four deep, and the general public 
had nothing like the view they have to-day. 
* In those old days, too, Henley excited very 
little interest. There might have been an 
occasional coach down there, but house-boats 
and all the modern crowds that go down now 
were entirely unknown. The ‘good old 
times’ have gone, and a good job too. For 
instance, immediately after the race we used 
to be entertained at a luxurious lunch, and 
then, in the evening, it was the fashion for a 
very big public dinner to be given, at which 
the crews were entertained and the speech 
list was very, very long indeed. Of late years 
the crews dine quietly together, and this I 
fancy they like much better. In the old 
days one of the famous Thames watermen 
used to act as judge, but, after the * dead- 
heat,' an old Blue was asked to ofliciate. 


„As regards training, we took our walks 
early in the morning, we sprinted, we tubbed, 
and, as I have said, used to pay all our own 
expenses, so that we cost the boat club very 
little. 

* Do I recall the event with pleasure? 

“Oh, yes. I often look upon my oar, 
which hangs up in my room, the trophy ofa 
memorable struggle ; and it is the fashion of 
every oarsman to keep his oar, and to place 
it in a prominent position. Some of the 
famous men who have taken part in the 
great event I have already referred to. Mr. 
Justice Denman, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, the 
great printer; Mr. A. De Rutzen, now the 
chief magistrate of Dow Street ; Mr. J. Chitty, 
afterwards the well-known judge ; the Rev. Dr. 
Warre, now the Headmaster of Eton College, 
whose son was president of the winning 
crew last year, and who has incented a new 
sort of boat, which will revolutionise the old 
traditions ; the Rev. Dr. Hornby, also of Eton: 
J. M‘Cormick, the famous evangelical canon; 
were some of the best-known men whu rowed 
then. And so, as life goes on, one is able to see 
that this training of muscle does not impede 
one's work in the world, but rather broadens 
one's sympathies and prepares one for 
the time when competition will bave its 
sway. 

“In one way and another, the boat race of 
to-day must be a much more expensive affair 
than it was in our time. 

“ We preferred, if possible, to row at about 
ten or eleven in the morning ; that is much the 
best time. I do not think that the ordeal is 
quite what some people think it is. My 
recollection of the race is extremely pleasant, 
though it is true that we won somewhat 
easily; but the weeks of training make you 
as hard as nails, and that is a great advantage. 
It is quite true, too,” said the Archdeacon, as 
I left him in his beautiful Devonshire home, 
"that numbers of men—they were little 
more than boys then--who have rowed have 
done good work for God and humanity." 


—————— . ——— — 


« D. you know Naples? "' I asked. 

„Not to speak to," said Crump care- 
lessly ; it's the place you've got to see and 
then die, isn't it?“ 

We were in my room, and because Crump 
was the visitor he was on his best behaviour. 
The chair on which he sat was tilted at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, his heels 
rested comíortably upon the mantelpiece, 
and his head was gracefully thrown over 
the back of the chair. He had his hands 
in his pockets, and was looking up at the 
ceiling with the air of a man calculating 
how long ago it was last whitewashed. 

“ So we give Italians credit for saying when 
most likely it doesn't mean that at all," I 
answered; and Crump actually roused him- 
self sufficiently to turn his head slightly to- 
wards me. 

“Go it!" he remarked, with a visitor's 
freedom and candour; “I don't know at all 
what you mean, but it sounds clever, so I 
suppose it’s all right.” 

I calmly ignored the interruption. After 
all, this is the best way to take Crump, 
when he has the candid friend ” fit. 

„Naples,“ I said, “ is a seaport in Southern 
Italy ——" 

“Thanks awfully,” he broke in, with a 
yawn; knowledge imparted while you wait. 
Go on; don't stop." 

* — and although I have seen it, and didn't 
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die, as I suppose you think I ought to have 
done "—(Crump nodded)—"I was greatly 
impressed with the matchless beauty of its 
surroundings. The cloudless arch of ceru- 
lean blue that raises its celestial dome over 
the still deeper blue of the smiling bay ——”’ 

A crash interrupted me.  Crump's feet 
had come down with & rush from the 
mantelpiece to the ground, clattering amongst 
the fire-irons; and his chair had righted itself. 
Hia hands were still in his pockets, but his 
eyes expressed unmitigated astonishment. 

“ Wonderful!” he exclaimed, are you 
often like that?“ 

„Like what?" I asked, knowing exactly 
what he meant. And I didn't invite 
you here, Crump, to upset my landlady's 
ornaments. You very nearly had that 
pluster-of-Paris fisher-girl into the fire.“ 

Sorry, old chap," he answered, not by 
any means looking so; but you gave me a 
turn. However, don't let that worry you. 
Got any more to say about Naples?“ 

„Well, it's a jolly sort of a show, and no 
end picturesque. Even its beggars and its 
loafers seem to beg and loaf artistically. 
I've got pleasant memories of Naples. You 
ought to have been with me, Crump. I was 
going to tell you —I lost my watch there." 

" Yes; I suppose I ought to have been 
there to save your watch," he answered 
thoughtfully ; some fellows want as much 


looking after as a kid. Was it the loss of 
the watch, may I ask, that gave you the 
pleasant memories?“ 

„No, it wasn't," I replied. I was getting 
ruffled. Don't act the giddy goat, Cramp, 
if you can help it." 

Instantly he apologised. When Cramp 
does this it feels like having cold water 
poured down your back while you are asleep; 
it fails to soothe. So I had to stop his 
apology hurriedly, for I have no liking for 
this sensation. 

„Oh, all right," I answered, with a forced 
grin, * I'll forgive you. Youcan't help being 
a bit of an ass, you know—it isn’t your 
fault." 

Crump winked wickedly. 

„It's all between friends," he said, and 
resumed his original position of otium sine 
dignitate. The action brought down the 
fisher-girl in reality this time, and my land- 
lady put the item in next week's bill at a 
fancy price. I must say, however, Crump 
took the accident very nicely. He begged 
me to feel quite at my ease, and not let it 
disturb my tale. 

For & little time I was silent, wondering 
whether the rest of the ornaments would be 
safe if I proceeded. But Crump’s patience was 
admirable, and his sarcasm  never-failine. 
And after he had coolly told me not to chatter 
so, I thought it best to go on. 
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' Look here,“ I suggested, you hold your 
tongue fora time, and give me a chance to 
tell you the thing properly. You ought to 
have been with me. It was rather a lark.” 

“So I should think," murmured the 
irrepressible. ** It must have been awfully 
funny losing your watch." 

I atfected not to hear him, and continued: 
*I happened to be going down one of the 
streets of Naples—one ot those streets you 
remember by the smell you know—and 
generally staring about me, and wondering 
how it was that such & mixture of dirt and 
rascality was so wonderfully artistic, when f 
felt a tug at my waistcoat-pocket. I gave a 
clutch instinctively, and bagged a youngster 
by the wrist. Such a poor little black-eyed 
wild cat of a boy, I almost let him go again 
for very pity; I think I should have done, 
only he hardened my heart by kicking my 
shins, and biting my hand. He had my 
watch and chain in the fist I had collared, 
and he stuck to them, and I stuck to him. 
But the little beast seratched and kicked 
and spit like everything. Of course, in two 
shakes I had a mob round me--—”’ 

Crump affected to shudder. 

„Is it going to be very blood-curdling ? ” 
he asked hoarsely. “You won't pile it on 
too thick, will you? You mustn’t expect me 
to believe they made a pincushion of you 
with knives and stilettos, and so on.” 

* You can believe just what you please," I 
answered severely ; I'm going to tell you the 
truth, even if it gives you the creeps for a 
month." 

Crump groaned, but I went on mercilessly. 

„As I was saying when I got one of your 
polite interruptions, I had a crowd round me 
in a brace of shakes. And then the fun 
began. My word, what a gathering it was! 
Everyone talked but me and the youngster, 
we were too busy. I tell you, 1 was in the 
n wfullest funk at first. I thought I was safe 
to be knifed by the kid's grandfather, or his 

"first cousin on his mother's side, or some one. 
But I held on like grim death, and chanced it." 

Brave soul ! " murmured Crump. 

" But, strange to say, they all seemed to be 
against tbe boy. I suppose they thought it 
served him right for being caught. Anyhow, 
I could tell by their tones that they were 
reviling him. Moreover, many of them 
shook their fists in his face, and some 
slapped his head, and some kicked him 
elsewhere. Children screeched and threw 
dirt at him, and some of it hit me, but they 
didn't mind that. And one awful-looking 
woman pulled the poor little beggar’s hair 
without any pretence at gentleness. After 
all this I should have let him go if a 
policeman hadn't just come forward and 
arrested him. 


“ I had seen that policeman at the edge of 


the crowd for some little time. One hand 
was on the hilt of his ornamental sword ; 
with the other he twirled his moustache, so 
as to look sufficiently terrible. I think he 
had been waiting for the boy to quieten 
down, so that it would be safe to take charge 
of him.—Crump, you beggar, you're asleep!“ 

Crump did not reply, but he gave me a 
look which showed how deeply I had 
wounded his susceptibilities in hinting at 
such a discourtesy. So I made haste to 
continue my story. 

A carriage was hailed by the fierce limb 
of the law, and our sullen little prisoner was 
about to be hustled into it, when a short, 
ugly man, in a straw hat and rusty-rimmed 
spectacles, pushed himself to the front. He 
had shut down the faded umbrella that 
served as sunshade to his unlovely counten- 
ance, in order to leave his hands free. He 
had neglected to shave the last few days—- 
also to wash. I feel sure, however, that his 
collar and cvífs were clean once, many, many 
weeks before ' 
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"Oh, all right," said Crump; what 
about him?” 

* What about nim? Well, I'm telling you! 
He just stepped up to the lad, with his old 
gingham under his arm, took the boy's face 
between his hands, and deliberately spat in 
his eyes. Then he looked round and 
beumed upon us through his spectacles and 
dirt. I didn't quite know what would happen 
next, so I helped to get the lad into the 
vehicle while he was alive. I didn't want 
him killed before my face. As we drove 
off at Italian speed much people sauntered 
after us. 

" Two streets farther on & second police- 
man left his beat &nd took a place in the 
carriage beside us, and the two officials 
talked at great length. But we went some 
little distance after that before a third 
joo ned us. This time there was no room 
inside, so he stood on the step and talked 
over the door. I may say at once that it 
was evident, when the case was being heard 
in court, that the last two worthies knew a 
great deal more of the matter than the 
gendarme who had made the arrest.“ 

" Naturally!" said Crump; "they were 
Government servants, and worked on Govern- 
ment lines." 

I made no comment. Crump toils in the 
Education Office for a living, so he thought 
he knew what he was talking about. 

„Well, to make a long story short —-" 

“Oh, thanks awfully!” said Crump, with 
unnecessary heartiness. 

„ve got at length to the court-house, 
where justice was dished up hot, and the 
sulky little beggar was hauled before what I 
suppose was a magistrate. As I was English, 
and only spoke the lamest of Italian ——”’ 

„Modesty itself!” murmured the irre- 
pressible, with an upward roll of the eyes. 

" —the services of an interpreter were 
requisitioned, and he put things before mein 
a new light. The case having been stated 
by policeman No. 1, Nos. 2 and 3 confirmed 
him, and added more details, to increase the 
effect. The prisoner hadn't anything to say 
for himself, and I don't remember that he 
was asked. But he made up in looks of 
& savage kind, and no doubt the magistrate 
weighed them in with the rest of the evidence. 
After a good deal of excited jargon, I was 
informed by the interpreter that I should 
have to appear again next day. I explained 
that that was out of the question. I was going 
away by steamer that afternoon. The inter- 
preter shrugged his shoulders, and grinned 
like an amiable gorilla. And then a bright 
thought struck me." 

Crump gave a low whistle, indicative of 
surprise; but I affected not to hear. 

* Now,” I said to the interpreter, I can't 
possibly spare the time to stop and go over 
all this tomfoolery again. Everyone that 
could get near him has clumped the kid. I 
am the only one that’s kept my hands off 
him in that way. Just you ask the old cock 
on the bench to hand him over to me for five 
minutes, and I won't trouble the court any 
more." 

“ Bravo!” yelled Crump; a Daniel come 
to judgment! A second Solomon! A very 
incarnation of ——” 

I don’t know what else he would have said, 
becnuse in his excitement he overbalanced 
and fell over backwards; and when he had 
resumed his former elegant pose he was struck 
with another thought. 

„If you addressed the fellow on those lines 
and he understood," he said, ** his knowledge 
of our wonderful English language must have 
been fairly comprehensive." 

“ Asa matter of fact he didn’t understand," 
I explained, “till I had put it in about six 
different ways, and used up what little Itulian 
Iknew. It took me a tremendous timo to get 
him to see the drift of the idea“ 
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“Too bright for him, perhaps," muttered 
the irrepressible. 

" —but when, at last. he did manage to grasp 
it sufficiently to place the mutter before the 
presiding justice, I never saw a human being 
look so shocked before in my life; there was 
no need for the interpreter to explain that 
the proposal was rejected. The magistrate’s 
manner was quite convincing enough ; much 
more so than the other's not over-lucid words: 
‘Zo mos’ Excellenza, he say justice mus’ be 
do; not so by hit prisoner himself? It 
seemed strange to me, however, that I who 
had sutfered could not be allowed to 
give the Loy & forgiving smack and let him 
go, whilst those with no interest in the 
matter had been permitted to knock him 
about unchecked. I bowed, and suggested that 
they should give me back my watch, and carry 
out the Italian course of justice at their 
leisure. But the interpreter sadly shook his 
head, and explained: ‘ Ze wash is of a proof, 
and mus’ rest.“ 

“ Exquisite!” sighed Crump, looking up 
at the ceiling; your Italian couldn't have 
been much funnier. What did he mean?” 

" That's exactly what J wondered," I 
answered. It took me some little time to 
fog it out, and understand that, if J couldn’t 
stop, the watch must, as evidence of the 
theft. But when I did grasp the position I 
expressed my thoughts liberally.“ 

" No doubt," said Crump, and saw that 
they were correctly translated." 

"I can't answer for that. I only know 
that the end of it was I had to come away 
without the watch, which was kept ‘of a 
proof '! ” 

“Is that all?" asked Crump. “What 
came of the kid?“ 

“ I never heard. But, after writing some 
dozen times, I got my watch back at the end 
of about eighteen months, with a most polite 
letter expressing sorrow and desolation for 
its detention. And that’s all, except that 
you'll have to stump up for that fisher- 
girl you've broken, you careless beggar.” 

Crump said he'd owe it me; and in justice 
to him I must admit he has kept his word. 
He still owes it me. 
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A DOMINIES ALBUM 


I.—WALTER MCRAE. 


I. 
() ! never a fellow (whom 7 ever taught) 
Was just such a fellow as Walter Mcllae ; 
He basked in the pretty, self-comforting tliought 
That wisdom directed hís actions nll day. 
Al day! And he pitied the darkness of those 
Who questioned his maxims and trod on his 
toes, 


II. 
He smiled when a comrade was dumped in a scrape, 
With lofty condolence, though shocked at the act ; 
He told him he could not expect to escape 
The fruit of his folly, and “that was a fact.” 
For the culprit’s opinion he cared not a pin: 
‘Twas not a position he ever was iu. 


Ii. 
A singular weakness had Walter McRae, 
The silliest weakness that ever was shown ; 
He boldly condemned in the loftiest way 

The follies that differed from those of his own. 

But kinship in error he never abuscd-- 
Nay, thought the poor fellow might tel? be 
excused. 
IV. 
The failing developed (ah! there is the rub), 
The weed isn't seen in its earliest shoot; 
But once let it grow to a sizeable shrub, 

And hard is the work to get rid of the brute, 
Thus S&LF-RATISFACTION, allowed its own plan, 
Develops a very intolerant man. 

JoHN LRA. 


s P“. pas. pit, pat, patter, patter.” There! 
sure enough, is the rain again, and 
patter, patter, pat, it cries, as it strikes my 
roof shingles. 
There is little to listen to, just now, but 
that unwelcome sound. It is a dull “fall” 
or autumn day without a breath of wind, and 
I can hear the smallest drop of rain, and 
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By EpGAR J. RANSOM. 
(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


about halfway from ocean to ocean on our 
broad Canadian Dominion. 

A colony of three English boys, of which 
the writer was the eldest, “ located " here, in 
the spring of 1899, and became the owners 
of twenty acres of Canadian soil. Well, this 
* Wayside batch " is the outcome of that 
little colony —that trio of bachelors is now & 
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The End of a Day's Pleasure. 


every dead leaf that dare touch my shanty 
roof, all is so still. 

So we'll postpone that canoe trip, and 
wield the pen in place of paddles, whilst Old 
Sol is hiding his features behind yon heavy 
clouds. | 

Get down your maps, boys, and put your 
forefinger on the Assiniboin River, six 
miles west of the City of Winnipeg, and you 
have the location of “ Ye Wayside” Batch, 


combination of the past. Those soft and 
gentle influences, so natural in youth, took 
possession of the breast of one of our 
number, and caused disintegration with a 
vengeance. 

But that free and happy state of 
bachelordom had taken too deep a root to 
be entirely stamped out with one blow, and 


-there arose, in dangerous proximity. to this 


once bachelor castle, the interesting 
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residence of the author of this short article, 
as depicted abovo. 

Did any of my readers ever have these 
youthful dreams, of some day being able to 
inhabit a residence built by their own 
hands? You possibly dreamt what a glorious 
time you could have with a good tight snug 
little shanty, that would defy the bitterest 
of winter winds. You possibly placed it in 
your dreams far away off in some distant 
colony. 

What wild free times we could then 
indulge in! how we did long for horse and 
dog, and rod and gun! What tales of 
adventure and sport we should be able to 
write home about! and what better hopes 
and wishes could we have indulged in than 
those that brought us more in touch with 
God’s nature ? 

I can easily recall the time when these day- 
dreams were mine. Oh, how I longed to 
throw aside those social fetters that surround 
and hold one to the conventional life of a 
London boy. What chance has he to 
properly learn how to stride a horse, or 
follow a pointer, or know just where and how 
to get the best sport with his rod? Give 
-him two months in the country out of every 
twelve, and you merely let him have a 
smell of that life which is the natural one— 
namely, a country life. 

Now Canada is, indeed, the place for the 
youth with vigour and a love for sport. 
The life out here, first of all, gives one self- 
confidence. Having gained self-confidence, 
it is more easy then to fully test one's 
‘abilities. To the boy whose character and 
physique is yet forming, and who has good 
and truly natural ambitions, I say there is 
no better country. For here you. can make 
your. individuality shine out, there being 
fewer unwritten laws than in the older 
established countries of the Eastern 
‘Hemisphere. 

Let us pass from. the land of dreams to 
that of reality. I will, as well, as I am able, 
picture to you an existing Canadian batch 
as it is to-day—the actual outcome of those 


boyish dreams. The outside measurements 
of my little shanty are 14 ft. by 12 ft., by 
12 ft. high in front and 7 ft. at the rear. It 
has three double windows, such as you see 
in front, and is properly side-boarded and 
shingled. I do not intend giving you here 
an exact detailed account of how many 
boards and nails it required, or how many 
hours of physical work and mental struggle 
it took to build it. 

I constructed it entirely unaided, except 

the finishing of the window and door casings, 
for which I obtained the aid of a more ex- 

| perienced carpenter than myself. The rough 
estimated outlay for the building alone was 
$90.00, or 18/. 15s. in English equivalent. I 

| worked during my spare time, and my occu- 
pation in the offices of the Hudson's Bay 

j Company gave me freedom after 5 p.m. every 
day, and Saturday afternoons. 

The snow was still on the ground when I 
had the necessary lumber drawn out from 
Winnipeg, early in March 1901. It was 
during the first week in June that I located 

myself in what is now “ Ye Wayside ” Batch. 
| As I look south, from my front and only 
door, I have a view extending for a quarter 
| of a mile up and down the great highway to 
the North-West of Canada. 
| Here, on this beaten track, before even the 
steam engine was a known fact, the trappers 
and traders passed to and fro to those then 
; little-known wilds of our extensive Dominion. 
Yes ; surely those characters, made immortal 
by such writers as Fenimore Cooper, 
Kingston, Ballantyne and Henty, must have 
known this highway. Along here those old 
Red River carts and those Indian bands 
must have passed and repassed, either laden 
with the trophies of the chase, or such 
; necessities as flour and materials that were 
traded by the well-known Hudson's Bay 
, Company, that was originally incorporated as 
far back as 1670 A. p. 
Unlike the other ways or by-ways of 
Canada, it takes a winding course. This 
.Portage road, as it is now. known, leading 
as it does to Portage la Prairie, was in use 
before the Government surveyors mapped 
.out Canada into square sections and quarter- 
sections. It was no doubt originally 
engineered by the Indians in their simple but 
effective way. They chose the high ridges 
for their trail and the winding Assiniboin for 
their companion; and so for miles and miles 
as you travel west this great highway and 
winding waterway go hand in hand, as it 
were. That continually reappearing river 
helps wonderfully to break the monotony of 
the endless prairie, which stretches away, 
andulating and grey, as far as the eye can 
ceach. 

And so, as I look from my front door or 

window, I view beyond the road the woods 
hat line the Assiniboin river on either side. 
(t is less than four hundred yards from my 
"loorstep to where my canoe rests on the 
‘rrassy bank. 
` Surely, then, this is, indeed, a Wayside 
batch. It is a dream no longer. Here in the 
"ana&dian poplar bush I find myself, where 
he squirrels tap at my windows and I can 
;atch them feed off my sills. I have no 
' oubt, too, the chipminks have taken up their 
“bode beneath my floor. 

It is October, and very few leaves are left 
> fall; the blue jays are making themselves 
"vident by their noisy talk, lustily screaming 
I appear at my door; and I can see the 
naller birds are gathering in large flocks 
reparatory to their journey south. And every 
Ay fresh arrivals from the north are to be 
en in the bush—birds that are strangers 
id not used to the frequent sight of man, 

r you can cateh them with your hands, 
1d I have seen them alight on one’s 
noulder and refuse to be driven away. 
Already small flocks of geese are to be 
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seen and heard, as they wing their passage 
south. The whirr of the wild ducks can be 
heard by the river and creek, as we startle 
them. 

And now what would my readers say and 
do if they could but accept my invitation to 
join me in a paddle up the Assiniboin ? 


Off for a Bush Tramp. 


How some of you would jump with joy, and 
how happy I should be to have you, as long 
as you indulge in your jumping on terra 
firma, and not in my bass-wood canoe; for 
let it be known that if there is a craft that is 
inclined to be cranky, it is a genuine Cana- 
dian canoe. But be reassured ; like a bicycle 


. 


when properly understood, it is far easier to 
keep in it, than to fall out of it ! 

The rain has ceased and a slight west 
wind has sprung up, so let us away to yonder 
wood-fringed river, where once the fur 
traders of the North-West paddled, where the 
murderous Assiniboins and wily Stonys 
once held sway. And now to be able to 
paddle against this famous stream. Paddle, 
paddle, paddle, itis, and with all your energy 
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and without a break, if you want to make 
much headway. Many a moonlight summer 
night has seen me out there, perhaps quietly 
paddling where the moonbeams danced or, 
perchance, lying under yon shadowy bank, in 
deep reverie, thinking of bygone times and 
picturing the scenes of early youth in dear 
old England. 

Now you take the forward paddle and 
dip steady and strong. Let us push off 
into the stream and make a bee’s line for 
that point in the distance, to the right of that 
little green island; and now you must not 
indulge in dreams, for boulders and shoals 
are evident in every direction, making the 
stream to boil and swirl in a manner that 
causes our light canoe to shudder and swirl. 
Now put every particle of will and power 
into your strokes, not wildly, but steadily, 
and you see we creep away from the turbid 
waters into the calm above. As we round 
the bend we startle some wild ducks off 
on a hasty flight and a stretch of water 
a mile in length comes into view, still edged 
on either side with thick bush of oak and 
poplar, elm and willows; now and again 
can be seen peeping from the leafless 
bush the whitewashed cabin of a half- 
eda or a substantial frame farmhouse and 

arn. i 

We pass some young cattle that have found 
their way down through the bush for a drink 
of water, and who steadily stare at us as if 
we were some strange water animal come to 
do them harm. 

Canoes are scarce in this locality now 
for miles either up or down the river; 
clumsy flat-bottomed boats are used exclu- 
sively by half-breeds and such others as use 
the river at all. 

But we must not stop paddling or we shall 
be slipping back down stream, for nowhere 
does the stream give us rest, except here and 
there a quiet eddy will form behind a shelter- 
ing bend. l 

Let us fasten our canoe to this log and 
stretch ourselves at either end of our craft 
and watch our feathered neighbours in the 
shape of snipe and bittern ; or, perchance, a 
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Preparing Supper. 


mink or musquash will afford us some amuse- 
ment. I notice the king birds have left us 
for the winter ; and there, surely, coming over 
from the north, is a long waving line of wild 
geese flying, some hundred and fifty of them, 
in two V-shaped flocks, never breaking up or 
scattering, each member keeping an equal 
distance from his neighbour, the whole flock 

aving an unmistakable appearance of dis- 
cipline and Ordera .— 
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Away up there, fur out of gunshot range, 
they pursue their way, with no hindrance of 
any kind to check their hurried flight. Take 
out your watch and see what an incredibly 
short time it takes for them to get clean out 
of sight. 

And now, what is that we hear? It is the 
bell from the St. Charles Catholic church 
and school, about two miles farther up the 
river—-an old-time editice that must have 
‘been known to those early French-Canadian 
trappers. It must have been a similar 
welcome sound that greeted the Red River 
voyageurs as they neared the cathedral of 
St. Boniface that stands across the river 
from Winnipeg. 

Just loose the canoe and get out the sail. 
Now poise yourself on your knees, putting 
your weight firmly against the thwart, and 
with wind and stream and paddle we will 
travel as you never did before. The west 
wind is sufficient to keep our sail full, the 
paddles dip even and swift, we outride the 
current, the banks rush by as a blurr, our 
bodies from finger-tips to toes tingle with 
exultant delight, as we dash down the stream 
for home. How we yell with joy ; what rare 
delight is ours! And now as we take the 
bend, we lower the sail so that we can better 
pick our way through those boiling waters, 
for there is not an instant to spare, nota stroke 
to waste, as we skim past first one half-sunken 
boulder and then another. But now ship 
your paddle and let the stream take us at its 
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will, while we view the stretch of scenery 
before us. 

That rambling old log-house ahead of us, 
on the left bank—what changes it must have 
seen! It may have viewed the canoes of 
those deadly Assiniboins and Blackfeet ; it 
no doubt sheltered parties of those hardy 
trappers and voyageurs that were once the 
only indications of an outside civilised 
world. Those oak logs that stand there, 
poised one above the other, must have 
heard the North-West Navigation Co.’s 
steamers puffing and whistling on their 
way from Winnipeg to Fort Elice, the 
trade of which the iron trans-continental 
railway has since absorbed. 

And now, as it stands, in the last stages 
of decay, with a neglected grove of maple- 
trees running down to the river bank, it 
must surely feel that this river has lost its 
use as a waterway, except for the few stray 
seekers of pleasure and sport such as our- 
selves. 

We'll turn the canoe over under these 
leatless maples, and, shouldering our sail 
and paddles, take our way again across the 
great western highway to our little shanty 
in the bush, and there you will find some 
mementoes of bygone camps, camps on the 
Red Hiver, camps on the Rat Hiver, and 
away down on that ideal camping paradise, 
* The Lake of the Woods.“ 

We can tell of bygone fishing excursions : 
there are the very rods hung up to the 


eeiling; there is the camera, and, sur? 
enough, are those necessary requisites for 
winter sport, moccasins, snow-shoes, and 
skates. For you must come again when 
yonder flowing stream is white and still, 
for even then it is our playground ; and if 
you come early enough in the winter, before 
the snow lies thick, I know & creek that will 
afford us the hardest and smoothes’ ice you 
can wish for; or, if the snow has spoilt thc 
skating, we will take a tramp up the frozen 
river, skimming over the light, crisp snow on 
our snow-shoes to ancther batch I wot of, 
where good company and cheer will welcome 
us to some not too rich but plenteous fare. 

Now, take the axe and split some kindling, 
and we’ll have some hot supper. The sun 
is getting down towards the prairie, and the 
nights are frosty. Here, in the waning 
light, over some hot cocoa, we can plan 
some future trips, recall some past and 
happy times, perhaps of our earlier days, 
when dear old England was our home, and 
the yearnings for such surroundings as we 
now enjoy were growing in our youthful 
breasts. 

What pleasures arise as we glance at 
those portraits of old chums, and sisters, 
and loved ones, that hang on our shanty 
wall, side by side with our pleasures of to- 
day, our paddles, rods, and gun. 

And such is “Ye Wayside Batch,” a 
reality, not a dream; just a dream come 
true, 
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EGGIE Travers, my chief chum at Eton, 

lives in Constantinople, where his father 

is British Consul, and last summer I went 
out there to pay him a visit. 

I had read a good deal about the place 
&nd the people beforehand, and on the first 
evening after my arrival, as we went for a 
stroll together, I hazarded the remark that 
I had always heard that, though the 
Government officials were very corrupt, the 
poorer class of Turks were good honest 
people enough. | 

Don't you believe it!" drawled Reggie 
in his most fashionably sceptical style. 
“All of these Eastern chaps are rogues. 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, they are 
one as bad as another. As for the Turks, 
the very name Turk“ means a boorish 
clown, and directly they cease to be fools 
they become knaves ! ” i 

We had just come down the hundred steps 
of the Yuksek Kaldirim, which remirded 
me of the famous Hundred Steps over at 
Windsor, and we were now in the Grande Rue 
of Galata. 

„Now, just look at these rascals!” 
Reggie went on in a voice of weary expostula- 
tion. “ Did you ever see such a crew ? Upon 
my word, I don’t know if it is safe to wear 
anything of value among such a set of 
thieves and cut-throats ! " and he glanced at 
the beautiful opal and pearl scarf-pin which 
adorned his cravat. 

I looked up and down the crowded street, 
and certainly I never saw a greater number 
of evil-looking people in the same space; 
but then how many of them were Turks? 
Here was a lean, hook-nosed old money- 
changer with “rogue written upon every 
wrinkle of his greasy face, but he was clearly 
a Jew. Here again was a tall, portly, red- 
haired, red-faced, long-bearded fellow, who 
might have been taken for a simple peasant 


a Hence the Turks always eall themrelves Osmanli, 
and only apply the invidious term » Turk" to 
Turkoinans and other rude tribes of Central Asia. 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME 


By THE Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, M. A. (Oxon.). 


but for the crafty lines around his little 
twinkling blue eyes; but it was clear that he 
also was not a Turk. Anyone could have 
guessed that he was a Russian, even if he 
had not been standing at the door of the 
Café Russe. Here again came a band of 
drunken sailors, but I blush to say that I 
could understand only too well the words of 
the coarse songs which they were bawling 
out in their tipsy gaiety, and I was compelled 
to acknowledge them as compatriots ! 

„J am afraid that there are rascals in all 
countries," I said; and the mere fact that 
they swarm in what is, after all, the European 
quarter of Constantinople is no reason for 
abusing the poor Turks!“ 

* Well, believe in the Turks if you like," 
answered Reggie, with a pitying smile, “ but 
they have a bad name, and a good lot of 
them are not far off from deserving the 
hanging which dogs with bad names are 
supposed to get! 

The next day we started off sight-seeing, 
and as my father had asked me to make a 
sketch of some of the fortifications of the 
ancient city, the first lions“ we visited 
were the Land Walls of Theodosius II. We 
walked over to Stambul across the famous 
Outer Bridge, where they say one can see 
more different national types than could be 
met with on any other bridge in the world. 
Then, getting into & tram, which was not 
very ditferent from those in use in Western 
Europe, except that the front part was 
partitioned off for women only, we slowly 
jolted along the now dead-alive streets of 
the old city of Constantine. 

When at last we arrived at our destination 
and went out and viewed the ruined defences 
from a distance, the general effect was most 
impressive. First comes a moat some sixty 
feet broad. Beyond the moat, which is now 
dry, there is a kind of platform, and at the 
end of this rises the outer line of walls, 
flanked by towers, some round, some square, 
and some hexagonal. Behind these, again, 


looms a still higher wall and yet more 
formidable towers; and when you see the 
whole mass of fortifications from the fur 
side of the moat its gigantic strength almost 
appals you ; whiie the ereepers, and bushes, 
and even great trees, which have sprung up 
amid its ruins, help you to realise its vener- 
able antiquity. 

I got out my sketching-block and pencils, 
and set to work with & will, but when I had 
finished the outline and wanted to colour it 
I discovered that I had brought no water! 
Looking up from my empty bottle in dismay, 
I caught the laughing glance of a little 
Turkish boy, who was regarding me with 
good-natured amusement. He formed such 
& charming picture as he stood there in the 
bright sunshine, with the strong light flaming 
on his red fez cap, shimmering over his dark 
glossy hair, and sparkling in his coal-black 
eyes, that I determined io put him into the 
foreground of my sketch. His snowy shirt 
and baggy trousers, divided by the broad 
band of his bright scarlet sash, would give 
it just the dash of colour it wanted. 

As soon as I had finished with my pencil 
I pointed to my empty bottle, and made 
signs that I wanted water. He understood 
at once, and went off to get some. “I am 
sure that boy has a nice honest face," I said 
to Reggie when he had gone. 

" He looked better than some of them," 
admitted my friend rather grudgingly; “ but I 
have no faith in any of the fellows here. And 
how slow they are! Just you see how long 
it will be before you get your water." 

I must own it was so long that I thought 
it would never come! Reggie fell peacefully 
asleep, and I went off to sketch another part 
of the walls. When I returned I found that 
the water had at last arrived, but the boy 
who had brought it had gone, leaving the 
replenished bottle behind him. 

“ I was right about that youngster being 
& good little chap," I cried triumphantly to 
Reggie, giving him a kick to wake him. 
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" Just look here! He has bronght me my 
water and gone off again without even wait- 
ing for bakshish !" But Reggie seemed to 
be choking, for he had both hands up to 
his throat and did not utter à word. I soon 
found, however, that if he were choking at 
all, it was only with indignation, for his 
hands had been feeling in vain for his 
beautiful opal and pearl scarf-pin. 

„The little villain! " he burst out at last; 
* he must have stolen it while I was asleep." 

We never expected to see either the boy or 
the pin again; but, as it turned out, we 
caught & glimpse of the former that very 
evening. We went out for a little stroll 


afterdinner, and as by night most of the streets 


of Constantinople are dark and silent, we 
drifted down again to the Grande Rue of 
Galata, attracted to the glitter of its flaring 
gas as a moth is to a candle. It seemed to 
be half filled with cafés, and from the open 
windows of nearly all of them came forth 
strains of braying music, streams of glaring 
light, and odours which were far more pungent 
than aromatic. The‘ great unwashed ” 
jostled us on every side, and rendered pro- 


^ gress slow and difficult, but we found in all 
; this that indescribable charm of teeming life 


— 
— 


— 


which, to me at least, makes up for every 


Son time ago we had an article on this 
M2 subject, but in that one I took the line 
shat it was desirable, if in any way possible, 
, to get the clouds on the same negative as 
. the landscape. This is undoubtedly the case 
if they are the right sort of clouds, but in our 
efforts to obtain artistic negatives we shall 
` find that it is not once in a dozen exposures 


that the right clouds come at the right time. 


"up a dark staircase. 
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small inconvenience. I love a crowd, even 
a dirty crowd, and I elbowed my way along 
with the most cheerful contentment. 

But suddenly Reggie cried out, ‘ Look 
there! There's your honest young Turk!“ 

I looked, and there he was sure enough, 
about twenty yards nhead. He saw us too, 
and had the audacity to smile at us in the 
most  unblushing fashion. But Reggie 
shouted out something in Turkish, which he 
afterwards explained to me was equivalent to 
„Stop, thief!” 

The boy glanced at us for a moment as if 
he did not know where the thief was. Then, 
apparently suddenly grasping the situation, 
he took fright, and, bolting into a house, fled 
Reggie rushed after 
him in hot pursuit, and I followed, though 
rather reluctantly, for, to tell the truth, the 
look of terror on the poor child’s face had 
touched me in spite of myself. Reggie 
dashed up the stairs like lightning and burst 
into a large bare room on the first floor. 
There, at the farther end, crouched our 
quarry, but before we could seize him he had 
leapt through the open window to the pave- 
ment below. As he fell his hand caught on 
a nail which was projecting from the rotten 
woodwork. It ripped open the flesh, and I 
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CLOUD STUDIES AND THEIR DEVELOHPMENT.— f. 


irregular groups of trees, mountains, etc., in 
the foreground. 

Next to these come the clouds known a3 
cumulus. These look like cotton-wool, or 
like hills piled on the top of one another, and 
when there is a strong wind they often take 
the most extraordinary forms. When they 
are of a natural shape they make pretty skies, 
but they are apt to look as if the negative 


he knocked at my door. 
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saw the blood spurt out in a stream and 
make red streaks on his white clothes as he 
rolled over in the dusty road beneath; but 
in an instant he had started to his feet, 
and, running off, he disappeared in the 
crowd. 

I think both Reggie and I felt rather 
ashamed of ourselves for having pursued 
such a helpless little victim with so much 
violence. We walked home in silence, and I 
can answer for it that my thoughts, at any 
rate, were not pleasant. 

Reggie's bedroom was next to mine, and 
that night, just as I was beginning to undress, 
* Come in," I said. 
When he did so, his looks quite startled me. 
I don't think I have ever scen anyone appear 


more thoroughly miserable and ashamed 


than my old chum did then. Two or three 
times he cleared his throat and tried to speak, 
but could not do so. Then at last he 
stammered out, * I—I—it seems I never— 
put it on. I found it—in my dressing case.“ 
He held out something for me to see. It 
was his opal and pearl scarf-pin ! 

I said nothing, for I did not know what to 
say ; but in my heart I registered a vow that 
never azain would I condemn unheard even 
a dog with a bad name! 


which you note the direction from which 
each was taken, the simplest way to do 
which is to note down the point of the 
compass towards which the lens was point- 
ing when the exposure took place. If you do 
not care to do all this, it is at least as well to 
take care that the bottom of each negative 
is marked, which is best accomplished by 
always taking in a small part of the land- 
scape—about half an inch at the bottom of 


had been “faked,” unless they are lightly 
printed in, if they form pyramids, castles, etc., 
on a too regular scale. 

Lastly come the clouds which mean 
mischief, and render it necessary to take an 
umbrella or a waterproof when we take our 
camera out. These are called nimbus, and 
are rain-clouds. They take no particular 
shape, but have irregular edges. They are 
obviously very near the earth compared with 
the others, and in the case of thunder or 
hail they may become intensely black, which 
lutter condition is practically useless for 
photographic operations. 

Thus you see that each of these systems 
of clouds is found under certain circum- 
stances, and, therefore, that system should 
be used to give to any picture the effect 
desired and in accordance with the title. 
The two classes of clouds, cumulus and 
cirrus, are found most frequently in the 
showery days of spring, or in early autumn. 
There are many combinations of the 
systems—e.g. cirro-cumulus, cirro-stratus, 
and :cumulo-stratus—the nicest to see as 
well as the prettiest form of which is cirro- 
cumulus, which forms what is sometimes 
called a “ mackerel” sky, or very much re- 
sembles the feathering of a pheasant. Ihis 
indicates the probable continuance of warm 
dry weather—that is why I remarked that 
they are the “ nicest.” 

Now, with respect to the lighting of the 
clouds. This, of course, depends very con- 
siderably upon the lighting of the foreground 
to which they are to be subsequently attached, 
and if you go into the matter very scientifi- 
cally you ought to label cach cloud-negative 
with the point from which it is lighted, and 
to keep a little book especially for them, in 


This being the case, it saves trouble in the 
long run to sacrifice the sky and endeavour 
to get a “perfect and absolute blank," like 
the map in the Hunting of the Snark,” on 
which blank space the clouds can afterwards 
be put in. When this is desired, the whole 
negative can be given up tothe clouds, which 
gives us a power of printing from any part of 
thenegative desired, and so obtainingthe form 
of clouds most suitable to the portion of the 
landscape which has to be covered. 

Meteorol:gy is no doubt a very interesting 
branch of science, and a little knowledge of 
it will be very useful to the intending 
»loud photographer, as it will help him to 
orint the right sort of clouds into his skies 
0 give the effect he desires to his pictures. 
Det me then just roughly outline the 
lifferent kinds of clouds with which he will 
neet when out with his camera. 

The prettiest clouds of all, and the most 
li flicult to photograph, are scientifically 
alled cirrus. These are light fleecy 
louds which form a sort of veil over the 
ky, which shows up clearly between them. 
f there is & mist between them it probably 
~a dicates rain in the not very remote future. 
'he cirrus clouds are very high in the 
trxiosSphere. They are frequent in the 
Fening, and occasionally indicate a change 
= «v eather. 

The long sheets of cloud which extend 
2nrly across the sky like gigantic fingers, 
3d are most frequently seen rather late in 
,e afternoon, and more often in late autumn 
An in spring, are called stratus. They 
e often of great value photographically, as 
11 will see by consulting any collection of 

211- known photographs, their straight, long- 
aped forms forming a good contrast to 


the plate. 

As a rule, it may be stated that it is the 
clouds which are low on the horizon which 
actually appear in a picture, and therefore 
these should be taken, which can only 
be done by getting out of the way of tall 
buildings, ete., which impede the view. 
The best place of all is over the open sea. If 
you try in a town, and have to point the lens 
up at a considerable angle into the 
sky, you will get a most unnatural effect if 
these clouds are afterwards printed into a 
scene near the horizon. 

The clouds which are most generally 
useful are those which are opposite the sun 
or at right angles to it. One frequently 
comes across striking effects when the sun 
is right behind some heavy clouds, or 
surrounded by them and obscured itself by 
haze. This sort of effect does very well if 
you can secure the entire picture on one 
plate, but they rarely suit a landscape that is 
not taken at the same time, the lighting not 
being from the same point of view, which is, 
of course, not one that you would naturally 
take if you were desirous of securing the 
details of the landscape 

The time when the most variable forms of 
clouds occur is undoubtedly after heavy rain, 
and during the prevalence of a rather strong 
wind. Under such circumstances one may 
often get opportunities for hundreds of cloud 
negatives, and under all sorts of conditions 
as respects lighting, etc., within & few hours. 

I have taken up so much space with my 
descriptions of the clouds, that I fear I must 
leave the actual making of the negatives to 
another article. 

(Tabe continued.) 
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- f T ERESSE usc the show may be reduced to as small a | 
.. ͤ E ES aaa compass as possible for storage. 

ee . A The box is to be about three feet cube. For 


each of the two sides (we will now regard the A 
parts according to the position of the structure 


Bv Lovrs NIKOLA, 


Author of 
« Paper Fantasies,” “ The ‘BOP. Magician,” ete, 


Te more pretentious mechanical and to questions that may be put to it. Further, 

optical stage effects of the professional it will sing a song, and do almost anything 
magician, termed, for the sake of distinction, that an ordinary sort of head might do. And, 
* illusions," have, from the point of view of in all its actions, the movements of the face, 
the amateur, the disadvantage of being both and its expression, are so natural as to 


costly and cumbersome. carry conviction to the reasoning spectator 

ere is an effective optical illusion that it is something more than a mere auto- * 
possessing these faults in a less degree than maton. | Fic. 3 
most, which perhaps some of our mystically Fig. 1 shows the general effect as seen cii 


from the front, and the section (fig. 2) explains as it stands in the illustrations and in actu- | 
pretty well how the wonder is worked. ality; think, now, of a box minus front 
Given an accurately made box, the inside and back instead of top and. bottom, as pre- 
dimensions of which are the same every Way, viously suggested) cut four pieces of iin. 
à rectangular mirror placed diagonally from 
the top inside edge to the bottom outside 
ditto, face upwards, and exactly filling the 
Space it occupies, will have the effect of 
dividing the chamber into two compartments 
of exactly the same shape and size, a re- 
flection of either of which would form a 
correct counterpart of thc other. This is 
indicated in the figure just referred to. The 
mirrored surface, a n, reflects the top of the 
cabinet, ac, and the triangular portions of 
the two sides left unhidden by the glass, 
ABC. The whole of the visible compart- 
ment, being thus repeated, as it were, by the 
reflection, gives, when viewed from the front, 
the impression that an empty square chamber 
is seen. Anything in the box behind the 
: : ‘ mirror is hidden absolutely, and still the 
minded readers may fee] disposed to build. box appears empty and open from front to 
Even to those who do not care to go to back, as before. 

this extent, either on account of the trouble Now, if a person will pass his head through 
and expense involved, or for other reasons, à central hole in the mirror, as through a 
we trust a consideration of the principles pillory,the mirror, with its cunning reflections, 
involved will at least prove interesting, or hides all below the neck so effectually that to 
(as the parlour-science book says) « amusing the spectators in front it has no existence. wood, 3 ft. long by 25 in. wide, and join u 

and instructive. ' It must be observed that the front of the by mortise-and-tenon joints (tig. 3) to M cR 

The effect presented is that of a human cabinet being nothing but an open Pace, a frame. Complete by nailing across Sin 
head, apparently isolated from the body and there is no reflection corresponding to the boards, 2 ft. 11 in. in length, to make a solid | 
without support of any kind —as though it bottom. For this reason the cabinet must | 
Cp TRITT stand at such a height that the actual bottom 
is above the spectators’ line of sight. It is 
impossible to get a full view of the roof and 
floor of any stage from one point, and in this 
case the audience is permitted to contemplate 
the ceilingonly. When 
the illusion is per- 
formed upon a regular 
stage, a gigantic mirror 
occupies a position cor- 
responding to that in 
our little cabinet, and 
gallery seats are not 
permissible. 

For the practical 
construetion of the 
present apparatus but 
little additional infor- 
mation is needful. In 
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Np. | us the main it consists of 
— PEE a box without top or 
Fio, 2. bottom (if that may FIG. 5. 


i a — correctly be described 
might be floating in space. Dignified and as a box which has neither top nor bottom), panel, leaving a half-inch rebate at top and 
mysterious, the head remains suspended in with the necessary grooves for the mirror on bottom (fig. 4). Over this fix diagonal! Ju 
the centre of a small chamber or cabinet ; two opposite sides, in the direction of the other g-in. boards, as shown in lig. 5. leu : 
and in proof that it is possessed of iife, it diagonals. This, for convenience, should be the groove A B, about 1 in. wide, for ut 
talks, giving more or less intelligent answers portable, or in sections, so that when not in partition 2880 oO 
JV WTI YJ | Qi 
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If the worker has a grooving plane, and is 


& familiar with its use, he will of course use 
m one thickness of material only, proportionately 


heavier,and cutthe groove direct therein. The 
methods suggested are for the guidance of 
those least experienced in cabinet construc- 
tion. Experts in this branch of mechanics 
will probably know how to get to work much 
better than the writer. ' 

For the top and bottom (vide parenthesis 
note to paragraph above) a pair of similar 
panels, without grooves, and of only one 
thickness of material, this time i in. 
thick, are to be constructed. The plan 
already adopted of forming rebates on two 
sidcs is to be followed, and it will be well to 


Fio. 6. 


increase the thickness of the supporting 


| 


; purchase. 


frame by using l-in. stuff instead of 3. in. 
The four squares will then fit together as in 
fig. 6, and can readily be secured by thumb- 
Screws, as shown, while the struts, 8 s (cut 
from stout brass-plate), serve to keep the 
erection firm. 

A sliding board should now be made 
(panelled and rebated the same as the pre- 
vious parts) to slide in the diagonal grooves. 
The thickness of wood is not material ; fairly 
light stuff will do, so long as the frame is 
sufficiently stout to keep from twisting. In 
the centre a hole is to be cut, large enough 
for the head of the exhibitor's assistant to 
pass through. When this board is in 
position, it helps to keep the structure square 
and solid. 

A mirror of a corresponding size to the 
board has to be provided, and in this is cut a 
hole identical with that in the board, to 
which it is then fastened. The best way of 
effecting this is to bind round the edges—bind- 
ing board and glass together, like a lantern 
slide—with a wide tape, affixed by a strong 
adhesive. | 


With regard to cutting the rcquired 


aperture in the mirror, it is best to get this 


carried out by the vendor at the time of 
Glass-cutting is at all times an 
unprofitable hobby for novices, and this in 


. particular is an operation requiring skill that 


few but an experienced workman can be 
2xpected to command. Take or send a piece 
of cardboard or stiff paper cut exactly as the 
glass is to be. Don't trust to measurements 
or explanations. All British workmen are 
highly indignant on being asked to make any- 
thing they “have never seen in the trade 
before,” as they express it; and unless one 
prepares for them a nice smooth groove 
through which they can roll,.tumble, or slide 
without personal trouble, they are sure to go 
astray. . : 

All that remains visible of the walls of the 
cabinet —i.e. all above the surface of the 


mirror should be hung with a dark wine- 


coloured material, either with or without 
attern. This may conveniently be glued 


down to the surfaces to be covered. Givo 


great extent a matter of personal taste. 


tion. 
circle of black velvet (see fig. 7),-of proper 
size to fit closely round the neck and overlap 
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special care to ensure that the material is 
neatly joined at the angles and cleanly cut at 
the meeting with the mirror grooves. 

The finishing touches lie in the decorat on 
of the front of the cabinet, which is to a 
In 
the sketch, fig. 1, the head takes the 
character of a spbinx. The impersonation 
is an appropriate one, and it will be noted 
that the headdress encircling the face 
admirably fulfils the office of covering the 
aperture from which the head protrudes. 
Correspondingly the proscenium should be 
in the Egyptian style, somewhat after the 
fashion of the sketch. I cannot claim the 
design to be strictly legitimate; to the eye 
of an expert it may very possibly appear as 
“ dog” Egyptian; but having been an 
architect’s assistant in my very early days, I 
may, l hope, be forgiven for knowing less 
abcut architecture than most ordinary people. 
Architects, in my experience, are more 
o bsorbed in the unpoetic study of drains than 
cf the fine arts—hence the mild sarcasm. 

But this has nothing to do with magic. 
To return. The proscenium can' be in sepa- 
rate parts—the two side columns, the foot- 
piece, and the headpiece—the latter, I have 
& vague kind of notion, being technically 
termed the “architrave.” All can be ar- 
ranged to fit together by pegs and sockets, 
and to affix to the cábinet proper by the 
same means, by hooks, or otherwise; that is, 
assuming the whole thing is made in sectioris 
for portability. It can be built solid through- 
out if storage space is no object. 

There is one obstacle to many lads in the 
contemplation of-building the illusion under 
consideration, and that is, the expense of the 
mirror, which is rather a costly item—the 
only serious one of the whole show. 


Fortunately, there is an alternative method 


of presenting the same, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say a similar, exhibition, 
which, although scarcely so perfect an illu- 
sion as the first, is almost, if not quite, as 
effective in a general way. In this, the 
mirror is replaced by a board covered with 
black velvet. The cabinet, too, is lined en- 
tirely with black velvet. Probably any good 
black material would answer, but black 
velvet is pre-eminently the best for the 
purpose. The subject of the illusion has 
still to wear a collar to conceal the opening 
around the neck, but this time, instead of 
being an ornamental one worn openly, it is 
an invisible one. This needs slight explana- 


Fic. 7. 


The collar, in fact, is formed of a 


the hole in the velvet-covered sloping board. 
If the assistant’s head is passed through the 
latter and the collar arranged around the 
neck in the manner indicated, it is difficult, 
at a moderate distance, to see anything but 
a head, apparently severed from its body, 
standing out against a black background 
(fig. 8). 

It will be advantageous to stiffen the 
collar with thin card or very stiff paper on 
the under-side. 
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To completely hoodwink the spectators, 
two bright lights are placed at each side of 
the proscenium; more, if necessary. Appa- 
rently these are with the object of illumi- 
nating the head, which to a certain extent 
they do. But their real purpose is to throw 
the black background into still greater dark- 
ness. It will be noted that the reflectors are 
turned outwards, so that the intensity of the 
light is thrown right into the eyes of the 
beholders, with the result that it is impos- 


‘sible for them to see anything but the 


brightly coloured head. 

. This is one of the wickedest principles in 
magic, if I may so express it, and is taken 
advantage of by illusionists in quite a 


number of effective stage illusions. Pos- 
sibly, with the hint given, readers may be 
able to apply their knowledge to the explana- 
tion of any such effects they may have 
witnessed. The characteristics need no 
seeking—a black, dark chamber, bright lights 
in front, with reflectors so placed as to throw 
the light outwards, and you have a plain 
indication of the class of illusion to be dealt 
with. Inside that black chamber marvellous 
and dread deeds may be accomplished ! 

The thoughtful penetration of these little 
mysteries is splendid mental exercise, and in 
itself sufficient justification for the study of 
magic as an art, or a science, or both. 

Returning to our own little illusion; to 
give it a proper finish, the head must be 
suitably “ made-up.” Grease paints are the 
most practical for the purpose. "They can be 
obtained nowadays from most toilet saloons 
or direct from a theatrical costumier’s or 
perruquier's. A little practice and a study of 
a sketch or diagram (a coloured one for 
choice) of the type of face to be represented 
will conduce to a satisfactory result. The 
need of perfection in make-up and thorough 
disguise is specially great when the actor is 
one known to the spectators, as is often the 
case with an amateur performance; for it 
detracts ruinously from the prestige of the 
illusion if one is able to say, on being 
introduced to the Eastern wonder, an isolated 
living head from the lands of mystery, Why, 
that's Willie! ! 

In presenting the exhibition, the cabinet 
should stand on & high table, or upon boards 
laid across trestles, with sufficient room for 
the assistant to lie in the more or less 
comfortable position indicated in fig. 2. 
All lights are to be so placed that the back 
of the cabinet is thrown into deep shadow, 
so that there may be no likelihood of a 
spectator at the extreme right or left of the 
room déatching a glimpse of mysterious feet — 
an item entirely foreign to the programme. 

Where the second form of the illusion is 
adopted, all lights other than those attached 
to the cabinet are to be extinguished. 

Éverything must be arranged in position 
befóre the audience is admitted to the room ; 
or, better, one end of the apartment may be 
partitioned off by a curtain, behind which all 
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preparations can be made, and the curtain 
drawn aside when one is ready for the show 
to commence. Its success or non-success 
depends in a great measure upon the 
exhibitor's ability to make the most of it. 
With a well-arranged dialogue between the 
exhibitor and “ the head," other things being 
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As a suggestion, an appropriate com- 
bination could be effected by giving a 
demonstration of “second sight." The 
mysterious being without a body might well 
be possessed of clairvoyant faculty, and the 
show would be lengthened and its effect 
enhanced. 


even see the- stickiness thus produced 
increased tenfold by the constant application 


properly carried out, it should make a good 


The writer hopes to furnish a system for 
impression; on the other hand, poorly 


the presentation of so-called second-sight 
pheromena at a later date. 


presented, it may fall decidedly flat. 


„The child's love of stickiness.’ ^ 


of wet and willing lips; and when we have 
finally witnessed the contented happiness 


P. E. c —Ü 
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TOPIC v.—“ wax." 


After regarding the attitude of the infant 
towards this saccharine composition (a 
single moment will suffice) we shall instantly 
realise the child's innate love of “ sticki- 
ness. 

We shall observe the affectionate method 
in which the so-called Lollipops” is 
clasped in hot and chubby fingers; we shall 


@ approach the 
` subject of our 

fifth * Topic ” 
with more than 
ordinary confi- 
dence, feeling 
assured itwill appeal 
very readily to the 
attentive interest of 
our readers gene- 
rally, but perhaps 
more especially to 
the younger mem- 
bers of them. 

We emphasise our 
younger readers ad- 
visedly, for wax" 
is sticky, uncompro- 
misingly sticky, and 
those authorities 
well able to judge of 
tho prejudices and 
tendencies of youth are unanimously of the 
opinion that the primary attraction of the 
very young is “ stickiness.” 

A very cursory inspection of human nature — SS — 11 $ „ 
will convince us of this clearly incontro- aa U ee Vi TN ! 11 : 
vertible fact; and with a merely superficiui i ; -—N WE U I 
knowledge of the habits of Man we shall find = i f | 
that the human infant, after evolving from l \ i 
~ 


“ His beloved lump of beeswax.” 


with which fingers, lips, and “ Lollipops ” are 
lavishly smeared over everything adjacent, 
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the stage of its existence which for the sake Nal UE A. —— = — | 
of brevity may be termed “ milky," develops 
un immediate tendency to and partiality for 
& substance commonly supposed to be a 
compound of sugar, manipulated into a 
shape suggesting the common school ruler, 
for better and easier means of ident: 4eztion 
known as Lollipop.“ 


** Accompanied by the detested pillow.” 


including ourselves if within reach, wc shall 
readily, even hurriedlr, admit that stickiness 
is an essential to the true happiness of Man 
in his earlier stages. 

This conclusion will be further strength- 
ened by an inquisition into the habits of the 


L| 


* A quarter of a minute to spare."' 


same infant after its evolution into the state 
of a human boy. 

Let us take him as we meet him on any 
day of the week, and upon an investigation 
of his pockets, what shall we find? The 
contents, in the order in which we extract 
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with the pertinacity of the. bull-dog, to the 
sleeper’s head. Waking late on the follow- 
ing morning he made a dash for his clothes, 
knowing well the unpleasant consequences 
of lateness at first lesson. 

First with feelings of mild surprise, then 
with sensations of ecstatic frenzy, he found 
his every movement accompanied by the 
detested pillow. With desperate contortions 
he vainly sought to free himself, but the 
pillow was true as steel, and stuck unflinch- 
ingly. to its new chum. Many minutes 
elapsed before the convulsive explosions of 
laughter of the onlookers permitted them to 
release him from his predicament with the 
aid of & pair of scissors, and with just a 
quarter of a minute to spare, triumphant 
und breathless, he reached his form-room, 
with a white square piece of pillow still 
adorning his curly head. 

Doubtless the boy’s affection for beeswax 
subsequently underwen? a process of modifi- 
cation, but the moral of the anecdote is 
obvious: ‘Always be careful in choosing 
your playthings and playfellows.”’ 

Arising from the incident just narrated, 
there is something of value, we are disposed 
to believe, to those of our readers who, 
having so far persevered with the perusal of 
these Talks," may be 
presumed to have be- 
come infected with the 
strong desire to analyse 
the inner readings lying 
below related facts. 

Despite the incon- 
venience caused to our 
hero of beeswax, is 
it not possible, nay 


He reached his form- room.“ 


them, will be very much as follows: a top, 
a ball of tangled string, a few marbles, a 
bladeless kniſe, an old and empty purse, a 
dried frog, some buttons embedded in putty. 
and another dried frog, the whole being 
welded together into a conglomerate and 
congested mass by the presence of a piece of 
half-melted “ toffee ” or butter- scotch.“ 

This discovery will perhaps dissolve any 
lingering doubts we may have entertained, 
and conviction will be borne in upon us of 
the truth of the assertion with which our 
“ Topic ’’.was opened. | 

Should a further instance be found neces- 
savy, we have but to recall the story of the 
boy who loved “ beeswax.” 

This youth lived for beeswax, played 
with beeswax; in fact, the adhesive product 
of the busy little bee was his great and 
abiding joy. One night he retired to sleep 
accompanied by his beloved lump of bees- 
wax! In the course of peaceful slumbers 
his pillow, assisted by the wax, adhered, 


even probable, that when the white square 
piece of pillow had finally been removed by 
some slowly working process he read a 
sound and enduring lesson from his unenvi- 
able experience ? 

If this is too much to expect of the 
youth in question, there can be no doubt it 
will have instantly occurred to our thought- 
ful readers. If the featureless and voiceless 
morsel of wax possessed expression or articu- 
lation it would most assuredly call aloud to 
us: See here, anything I touch I stick to, 
and nothing shall shake me off; so, boys, 
stick to it ! 

If, therefore, we, as worthy pupils, are not 
to be surpassed by humble beeswax, it 
behoves us to read thoughtfully and digest 
eagerly the hint it throws out to us. 

If we do so, we shall win success. 

By "sticking to"' the ball in the playing 
fields, by “sticking to” our duty in school, 
by "sticking to”? our chums through thick 
and thin, and by "sticking to " the Truth 
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everywhere and always, we shall not lose 
the benefits of the lesson prepared for us by 
so trivial and humble a thing as a little 
lump of beeswax ! 

We should be disposed to pursue this 
subject in greater detail if it were not for 
the fact that our readers would thereby be 
deprived of so pleasurable an undertaking. 

We confess also to a sense of apprehension 


* Unduly ‘waxy.’ '* 


that by thus forestaling the praiseworthy 
efforts of our striving students we might be 
guilty of rendering them unduly “waxy,” 
and "ud at all costs we would most studiously 
avoid. 

We will therefore resign tbe further 
research and dissection of a most attractive 
“Topic” to our persevering readers, con- 


** Sticking to the ball.“ 


vinced of their undeniable ability to “ stick 
to it." 


———902:0309——— 


THE .HARBOUR BUOY. 


A RECITATION FOR THE YOUTHFUL MELODRAMATIC RECITER— 
TOO FAR GONE FOR ANYTHING ELSE! 


By THE REV. Victor L. WHITECHURCU. 


I. 


FR Bos'un stood on the bowsprit's keel, 
A gallon of grog in hand. f 
He muttered a growl, for tbe sea was calm 
While a tempest raged o'er the land. 
“Shiver my timbers!” he cried aloud ; 
„Ahoy. all hands, ahoy ! 
Hoist the rudder and man the hatch, 
And varnish the Harbour buoy!” 


Il. 


The crew were winding the anchor watch. 
They answered him with n cheer ; 

They hoisted the rudder and manned the hatch 
With never a sign of fear. - 
For a strange sail showed iu the north-sonth-east, > 

And their thoughts were thoughts of joy: 
But, alas! not one of them volunteered 
To varnish the Harbour Buoy ! 


III. 


The Bos'un glared at the crew with corn, 
And a frown was on his cheek, 
For he thought of the girl who had vowel to be his 
On the following Tuesday week. 
* Will none of you varnish the Harbour Buoy, 
You lubberly set ?" he cried ; 
“Lis a Pirate Brig that is bearing down 
On the top of the rising tide?" 


IV. 


Then the captain's favourite cook stepped forth 
And stood before the crew. 
* PH varnish the Harbour Buoy,” he said, 
“Tf you give me a pound of gine, 
Then lend we .. anat ind a soup-turecn, 
Tul manage it someLow or other: 
Anu—.if I never return again, 
Be kind to my poor old mother :” 


v. 
He mixed his glue in tlie soup tureen, 
And the Bos' un shed a tear. 
They lowered the boat, and he sailed away, 
While they gave him a singing cheer. 
They watched him paddle hie own canoe, 
And they gave a shout of joy: 
“Hurrah ! " cried the Bos'un, Shiver my guns, 
He has reached the Harbour Buoy!” 


VI. 
He varnished thut buoy with his boiling cluo, 
In half an hour or so, 
While the Pirate Brig steamed steadily on, 
And the sun was sinking low, 
They fired at him with a marline spike 
And a big torpedo, too ; 
But he steadily kept at his post and worked 
Til he used his last drop of glue . 


VII. 


The Pirate Captain gnashed his teeth 
Till they loosened and fell on deck. 

“Too late, too late!“ he cried to the mate, 
“We are doomed to become a wreck. 

Reef the capstan and down with the poop, 
Look lively, lads, ahoy ! 


We shall strike soon I think. 
shall sink! 


FOR HE's VARNISHED THE Harsour Buoy!” 


We shall leak! We 


VIII. 


So the brig went down in the surging tide, 


And the cook gave a shout of glee. 

He waved his brush and his soup-tureen, 
Then down on the buoy sat lic! 

Alas, and alas! for that gallant cook, 
For the glue was extra strong ; 

And when he tried to stand up again, 
He ound he had sat too lung! 


IX. 


They fastened a hawser roand his waist 
And made it fast to a tug, 
And they tried. that glue-stuck cook from the buoy 
For a day and a-half to lug. 
But all in vain, for his breeches were tough, 
And tougher still was the glue: 
So they dolefully shook their heads and. wept, 
And bade him a last adieu. 


X. 


The Bos'un married his own true love 
On the following Tuesday week ; 

But he thought of the cook on that Harbour Buoy 
And the tears rolled down his check. 

And the Captain mourned for his favourite cook, 
For he never could find another; 

While the crew remembered his last request, 
And were kind to his poor old mother! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


NOTES ON GARDENING. 
BY AN AMATEUR, 
I USED to be very erthusiastic about a garden - baut 
that was before I had one. 
In the first I had, I started on the grass—or, rather 


on the place where tlie grass ought to have been; but 
the house had recently belonged to three old maids, 


" who took no interest in a garden—and they kept fowls. 


Gardening would be very easy it it were not for one 
or two little drawbacks, such as weather, and dogs, and 
gardeners, and errand-boys. and earwigs, and catcr- 
pillars, aud weeds, and little things of that kind. The 
gardeners are the worst. They always mistake your 
pet plants that you have nursed through endless 
vicissitudes for weeds, and pull them up; and the 
only occasion on which they rake the beds is just after 
you have sown your seeds in symmetrical patterns— 
the outcome, perhaps, of weeks of patient thought, 

Gardeners have also different notions on 
cutting from your own. Their idea is to cut it down 
until tuere is nothing more to out ; to brush it and to 
rake it till there's nothing more to rake ; and, finally, 
to stamp the few remaining rootlets into the earth 
until there's nothing more to stamp. They say it 
maxes the grass spread. So it does, and the mud too. 

1 once cut the grass myself. Next day the gardeners 
came and cut it. Being naturally rather grieved at 
such a waste of labour, I mildly inquired if they had 
not noticed that the grass had already been cut. 
“Well, yes!" they said; “they did notice that the 
tops was off: prefer to remove the roots. 

I am rather slow at gardening myself. When I 
transplant anything, I have to use two bands, and 
even then I can only manage one plant ata time. Mv 
Dein honra dog takes out two at once, one with each 
oot. 

The people who sell seeds are very kind, and 
always deer them in neat little parcels, with beautiful 
coloured pictures of the flowers on the outside of each 
packet. They do thia so that, in case the flowers do 
not come up (I have had some of those seeds), you ma 
still kuow what they would have looked like if they 
had come up. 

But they also send you full instructions, so that if 
the seeds should come up, you may know just what to 
do with them. “Jf the seeds come up too thickly,” they 
say (they are always very hopeful about their seeds), 
“you must thin them out.” In practice, however, this 
is unnecessary—the cats will do it for you. 

It is very important in gardening to note carefully 
the position of seeds and bulbs, and other things that 
you put underground, else you may lose track of them. 
I once put in a couple of fine large bulbs, but forgot 
to label the places. Soon atterwards I was digging 
around, and suddenly found one of those bulbs on the 
end of my trowel, half on each side. So I at once 
fetched a stick, and stuck it in to mark the other. It 
did ; it went right through it. 

Until you have tried it yourself, you can have no 
idea how difficult it is to find a spot in your garden 
that the cat does not want to sit on; but one can 
foretell with absoiute certainty the precise spot on 
which she does want to sit. All you have to do is to 
plant some choice and tender flower in a sunny spot, 
and then go and get a pot to shade it with. You will 
find on your return that the pot is quite unnecessary, 
as the plant will already be shaded by the cat. 11 7 

. ; G. H. M, 
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Correspondence. 


— OOo 


EMLYN D. Epwanns.—To answer all your queries in 
full would take a whole number of this paper. If 
you can refer to our back volumes you will find fall 
instructions therein. First Steps in Photography 
appeared in the weekly parts for August 8 and 
August 15, 1891. Photographic Developers in thc 
weekly part for February 7,1891. A small manual 
would give you everything you want to know. We 
can recommend “ Burton's Modern Photography." 
which you can get for sixpence or a shilling, accord- 
ing to the edition you purchase; or the "Ilford 
Manual of Photography,” which costs a shilling. 
The * Boy's Own Camera Club” only exists asa 
series of articles. 


W. E. VICKERS.—]. Your best course is to apply to the 
makers of the hand-camera you use. Falling that 
you would probably get them from the “City Photo 
Stores," 4B New Broad Street. E. C. 2. We recommend 
the Imperial Standard" developer. It has been 
given in our colunns. If you write to the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., Watford, they will send you a list 
with the formule for that and other developers in it. 


G. W. L. BLanEN.—1. Most electricians will supply 
red clectrio lamps for developing. Certainly Mr. S. 
R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, can send you one, 
They are, however, very expensive, and it is exceed. 
ingly cheaner to use an ordinary lamp surrounded 
with ruby fabric. which you can prepare for yourself. 
2. Y es, and there are others also. 
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CONTRABAND OF 


1 a wild impulse of rage and despair 
swept over him, and gave him a 
momentary strength of which Mik evidently 
had believed him incapable. A second or 
less more would have seen him roll dead 
from off the man's recumbent figure, but in 
that second, with the last remnants of his 
strength, Alan's fingers had unexpectedly 
closed and hardened over the barrel, and had 
with a dexterous twist, successful beoause it 
was so unexpected, sent the barrel suddenly 
down with a sharp rap against the floor, 
pointing in a direct line with the man's head. 
And, though it was only for a brief moment 
that his strength had conquered, it was 
enough. There was a sudden report, a 
blinding flash, a groan, a loosening of the 
man’s grip on the revolver, and Alan tumbled 
beside the limp figure of his adversary with 
the dim knowledge in his panting, breathless, 
trembling body that he had in some horrible, 
sickening way, won. 

When strength and the power to think 
returned to him he found his instinctive 
belief correct ; he had won, and the upturned 
ghastly face, with grinning lips and eyes 
frozen into a sudden horror beside him, was 
that of adead man. He turned sick, he had 
not seen death even in its softest, its most 
merciful aspect ; and to see it thus, in all the 
horrible majesty and tinted trappings of 
violence, was more than he could stand. He 
rushed for the door, a deathly faintness 
clutching at his heart, opened it with a 
desperate eagerness, with a terrible dread of 
the thing behind him, and staggered on to the 
sea shore. On the tangled springy grass he 
fell, and striving with his palms to shut out 
the sight which was burnt on his brain, 
attempted to suppress the half-hysterical sobs 
which were wrung involuntarily from him. 

For some time he lost all remembrance, 
all thought of what the escape he had 
planned meant, of how hopeless his position 
would be should Voidan return, of how 
important a part time played in the foiling 
of the plans of the scoundrelly crew. At 
first he remembered nothing but that there 
was a dead man in the house behind him, 
and that his hands were stained, however 
unintentionally and excusably, with his 
blood, and that last was a terrible thing to 
think of. 

The fresh cool air revived him somewhat, 
and after bathing his face in the water of 
a tiny creek and drinking deeply of the 


WAR: A TALE OF THE MAORI RISING. 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 
Author of “ The Kiwi's Head,” * The Honourable Blake,” ete. 


(Ilustrated by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


refreshing fluid, he was presently able to take the situation. His surroundings, when he 
& more logical and common-sense view of came to examine them critically, he entirely 


- 


“ He dared not look down." 
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failed to recognise. In front of him, as he 
stood with his back to the sea, at the rear of 
the house some thirty or forty yards, were 
precipitous cliffs, so precipitous that they 
appeared at first glance entirely unscalable, 
topped by a projecting ledge which shut out 
all further view, and as effectually, so Alan 
discovered afterwards, concealed the beach 
and the house from the landward side. 

Knowing that a track existed, which, 
judging by the length of time that had 
elapsed between the ending of the descent 
and their arrival at the house, could not be 
far off, Alan made a careful examination of 
the rocky barrier which rose with a 
overhanging tendency above him. Not a 
goat could have found foothold at any part 
which came to be examined within the first 
ten minutes, but at last to his great relief he 
came to a cleft in the rock from which a 
small creek issued. In the stiff sand of ite 
borders the recent footsteps of himself and 
his companions were distinctly outlined. 
Full of hope, he followed their course until 
they ceased abruptly some fifty or sixty 
yards from the beach, and as the water 
could be heard ahead dimly, falling 
musically for some considerable height, Alan 
concluded that it was in the vicinity the 
dangerous descent had ended. 

The detile was a very narrow one, with the 
creek occupying nearly its whole width; 
above, thesky, an elongated blue slit, crowned, 
it seemed, miles of black damp rock. 

Several minutes' careful searching revealed 
round an abrupt corner some notches roughly 
cut in the stone, and leading upwards. By 
these he determined to ascend. "There was 
apparently nothing to hold on to, the foothold 
was slippery and insecure, and he wondered 
more and more as he slowly and painfully 
climbed up the dangerous pathway that the 
men had, encumbered with him, descended in 
safety. Afterwards he found that they were 
assisted by a rope, which was uncoiled from 
the top and fastened at intervals into iron 
bolts driven into the wall, and which, when 
not in use, was left in concealment at the top. 

Had not Alan been an expert climber, and 
been impelled by desperate necessity, he 
would never have been able in his half. 
exhausted state to have gone even a quarter 
of the way without accident. As it was he 
dared not look down, and he was compelled 
every few minutes to rest, with eyes closed, 
clinging to the insecure hold the rock at 
its best afforded. About three parts of the 
way up, the path became easier and safer, and 
at last emerged on to a comparatively narrow 
shelf of rock, above which rose another cliff, 
but not more than half the height of the one 
he had just scaled. This time there was no 
difficulty in tracing the track by which he 
had come; it was broad and well marked, 
evidently the result of frequent and recent 
use; and after a short rest he proceeded. 

A few minutes later he flung himself down 
on the tussocky turf, breathless and weary, but 
content for the present in the knowledge that 
he had no further to climb. He knew where 
he was immediately ; often and often had he 
passed the spot where he lay and looked down 
from the giddy overhanging perch on to the 
breakers below. He could easily excuse 
himself for never having suspected a beach 
below, or a track leading downwards—the first 
was quite invisible from every quarter, and 
the beginning of the second was concealed by 
an enormous boulder jutting apparently over 
space and thickly grown scrub. 

The more he scanned the approaches to 
and the position of the storehouse, for such 
the building probably was, the more he was 
impressed by its suitability for unlawful work. 
The nearest dwelling was over seven miles 
away, and nothing short of an accident could 
reveal the track and the lair to a passer-by. 

Refreshed by his rest, and relieved to find 
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that he had not been carried by some means 
to a locality outside the field of his explora- 
tions, whence he might have had difliculty in 
returning home, he presently set out on his 
ten-mile journey.. The track he took was an 
unfrequented one, in case anv of his enemies 
should chance to return before evening —an 
occurrence which would be most unlucky in 
any case, for of course the discovery of his 
escape and the body of his guard would 
certainly ruin all prospect of capturing the 
smugglers or the contraband. 

The infinite painful weariness of that end- 
less journey, the mechanical manner in 
which it was accomplished, the interminable 
length of the landscape which seared his 
brain, the unquenchable thirst which 
parched him, and the light-headedness 
which gave a nightmarish tinge to his 
sufferings, Alan does not like to think of 
even to-day. But by the exercise of dogged 
perseverance, supported not a little by the 
remembrance of all that his arrival meant, 
he reached home safely, to find the house- 
hold in great anxiety over his non-ap- 
pearance. His tale was soon told, and the 
importance of the news he brought gauged. 

* Thank God you have been permitted to 
get away in safety and in time to frustrate 
Voidan’s plans," said the Colonel solemnly. 
* You have indeed had a terribly narrow 
escape, and have passed creditably through 
dangers which a boy of your age has not 
often been called upon to face. I am proud 
of you, and have little fear but that you will 
distinguish yourself still further in the 
adventures you will be called upon to take 
part in to-night. In the meantime you 
must have both food and sleep, to be in fit 
trim to lead us to the Pipi Rock." 

With his father's words ringing pleasantly 
in his cars, Alan half an hour later closed 
his eyes in a dreamless sleep, due perhaps 
as much to that something which had 
entered into the composition of his coffee as 
to fatigue. 

It was dark when, in response to his 
father's voice, he languidly awoke from 
pleasant oblivion to a knowledge of still 
pleasanter responsibilities. 

“You have just twenty minutes to make 
ready for the journey," said the Colonel. 
* Gresham, with fifteen of our most trust- 
worthy men, is waiting.“ 

A bath, a hearty rub down, and something to 
eat, dissipated the lurking symptoms of fatigue 
and hard usage, and Alan stepped from off 
the verandah into the circle of looming 
figures all aglow with boyish hope, and 
appreciation of the romance and adventure 
of their undertaking. 

Congratulations greeted him on all sides, 
but that which he appreciated most was the 
hand-shake and somewhat husky commenda- 
tion of his friend the Doctor. ‘That the men 
had not come unprepared for the worst 
contingency was proved by the many gleams 
on cold metal that shone through the dark- 
ness as the party moved towards the gate 
where the champing horses waited. 

When all were mounted they made a war- 
like looking party, and Alan felt a thrill of 
joy at the thought that at last he was to 
fight among men, equal with them, and in a 
manner their leader. There must be no 
mistakes this time; truly worthy of the 
honour must he prove himself. 

It was dark and cloudy, with the wind 
whispering mournfully through the trees, 
and sending in occasional gusts showers of 
dead leaves against the shadowy figures, as 
they set off down the drive at a sharp trot. 
Pipi Rock, the place which had been chosen 
for the landing of the arms, was less than & 
mile and a-half south of the place of his 
imprisonment, and had probably been chosen 
in preference to the Guard Hock because of 
its proximity to the house where the arms 


and ammunition could be safely stored. The 
party would only be able to ride about seven 
miles of the way in safety, the remainder of 
the distance would require to be performed 
on foot; and as it was essential that they 
should not be hurried during the latter part 
of their journey they got as much speed from 
their horses as the darkness and the narrow 
road atforded. 

To guard as far as was possible against 
Voidan becoming aware of Alan's escape, a 
party of men had been despatched during 
the afternoon to intercept and make prisoners 
any of the enemy paying a visit to the scene 
of the boy's imprisonment. As Voidan or 
his friends would be expecting to hear of 
inquiries regarding Alau's non-return, the 
Colonel, to prevent any suspicions arising in 
their minds that things from their point of 
view had not gone right, sent a trustworthy 
messenger to the Doctor desiring him to 
make known his son's disappearance, telling 
him at the same time of the boy's safety, 
explaining his reasons, and asking him to 
come as soon as possible to the Grange ready 
for serious volunteer work. The Doctor's 
assistant, in good faith, lost no time in 
assiduously circulating the report, and 1t was 
hoped with good reason that Voidan felt 
entirely secure. 

The miles flew by, and at a little past nine 
they dismounted and tied up their horses 
among some scrub. Thenceforward they 
advuarfced in Indian file, until within a mile 
of the coast, when Alan and the Doctor went 
forward to reconnoitre. 

Two tracks descended to the Pipi Rock — 
one broad and of an easy grade, the other 
on the sea face, narrow, tortuous, and very 
dangerous in places. This latter path was 
one almost entirely of the boy’s making, and 
he believed that he alone knew of its existence. 
The Doctor and he crossed the main track 
where it was overgrown, and advanced to a 
point on the edge of the cliff whence they 
could almost have dropped a pebble on to 
the broad ledge which made the harbour, and 
on to which the boat’s cargo would probably 
be landed. 

All was gloom and indistinctness below, 
save when the moon shining through a 
momentary break in the clouds showed the 
waves breaking over the ledge with flickering 
and ghostlike whiteness. No sound reached 
the ears of the two watchers save the roar of 
the sea, the whistling of the wind, and the 
brushing of the shrubs among which they 
lay. Almost did they, as the moments sped 
by, come to believe that their plan had been 
discovered and that their watch would be in 
vain. 

But after a wait of fully half an hour all 
such fears were dissipated. The Doctor, who 
had been keeping a sharp look-out to sea- 
ward, saw a yellow flash glimmer through 
the darkness to senward. Hardly had it 
died, when at their very feet, where all had 
been obscurity, a flaring light shone out over 
the ledge illuminating in its blinding rays 
the pitted, damply shining rock, the advanc- 
ing lines of white-topped breakers, and the 
group of figures from among which it 
sprang. 

“The signal and its answer," he said: 
* evidently all is well. Now to return, and 
report.“ 

The journey back to where the Colonel 
awaited them proved to be not unattended 
with danger. Once the Doctor slipped and 
would have fallen save for Alan's helpin: 
hand; when, had he escaped serious physical 
injury, he could scarce have avoided sending 
a shower of stones to warn the smugglers of 
their proximity. Again, they came suddenly. 
when about to recross the track, on one of 
Voidan's men, who, with a coil of rope, was 
about to descend to the ledge, and only 
escaped detection by what seemed a miracle. 


The news they brought was received by the 
Colonel and his men with the deepest satis- 
faction and relief. 

„Regarding this second track, Alan," 
asked his father, “ do you think you could 
lead a party down by it in safety.“ 

„I'm sure of it." 


“ Very well, you will have an opportunity 


of doing 80," answered the Colonel. Giving 
orders to half the party to remain hidden 
among the bushes at the top of the track 
until they heard the signal, two revolver 
shots fired in quick succession, when they 
were to deliver an attack on the smugglers 
simultaneously with those who had descended 
to the beach under Alan's guidance, the 
Colonel, his son, and some twelve men set otf 
towards the coast. 

A couple of torches thrust into the crevices 
of the rock threw a lurid and constant glare 
over the scene, when, after making a long 
détour, they reached the place from which 
Alan and the Doctor had made their dis- 
coveries. The boat had not yet arrived, and 
the men on the ledge below were clustered to- 
gether talking, smoking, and idling, evidently 
with not the faintest suspicions that their 
enemies were so close at hand. But that a 
surprise might not be bloodless the firearms 
which they carried and the cutlasses lying 
on the rocks beside them amply proved. 

A dozen yards farther on, and the party 
came to where the track known only to the 
boy began its tortuous descent. Directing 
the others to follow him closely, Alan swung 
himself carefully down through the bushes 
until his feet rested on a projecting ledge of 
rock almost perpendicularly above the heads 
of the smugglers. Grasping the overhang- 
ing branches of the wind-worn ti-tree, the 
men followed one by one the dimly seen 
figure of the boy, until they stood together in 
safety on the sea face of the cliffs, with the 
hiting ocean wind blowing hard against 
them. The most dangerous part of their 
journey was completed; but that which 
remained was far from being easy, and it 
was not until after half an hour's hard climb. 
ing tint the shelter of the rocks on the beach 
below ad been gained. 

Half a mile now separated them from 
Voidan’s party, and Alan alone went ahead 
to examine the enemy’s position. The 
sandy beach which intervened was dotted 
with large boulders, and in the shelter of 
these the boy advanced until he lay within 
speaning distance of the enemy. He could 
hear e men complaining of the laggurdness 
of the boat, and their comfortless wait. but 
even a8 they grumbled, like some water 
raven an inky blotch flew through phos- 
phorescent breakers towards them, to become 


in a few seconds a curious beetle-like object 


-— 


with many legs and a knobbed back. It was 
the boat. With splendid seamanship was 
she guided fhrough the passage into the 
calmer water on the other side of the 
Pipi Hock, and run alongside the landing- 


: ledge. 


As the men stepped ashore the boy recog- 


. nised, as the flaring light of the torches 


* 


S 


. confusion. 


shone on their faces, several of his acquaint- 
ances of the previous evening, among them 
the captain. While the sailors were lifting 


the oilskins from the cargo a second boat 
: hove in sight, and as quickly found her 


^ " 


t {w ` 


berth. Then all was bustle and seeming 
The arms and powder as they 
were landed were carried along the beach 
into the further darkness, and only by the 
time which the bearers took to return was 
Alan able to form any ides of where the 
contraband was being temporarily deposited. 


-To Alan's dismay a few minutes after the 


unloading had commenced, and when he was 
about to return, Voidan and the captain, 
talking together earnestly, strolled towards 
his hiding-place, and stood presently in such 
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a position as to render it impossible for him 
to move with any degree of safety. 

* And what about the boy?" Alan heard 
the captain say. . 

"I sent two of my men for him this even- 
in," Voidan replied, “and it is strange 
that they have not already returned.” 

The captain nodded contentedly without 
further remark, and after lighting his pipe 
the two men walked farther along the beach, 
only coming slowly back when the last of 
the cargo was being shouldered by their 
subordinates. 

Relieved beyond measure, Alan lost no 
time in setting off on his return journey, but 
he had not accomplished more than three or 
four hundred yards when & shrill piercing 
cry sounded among the dim cliffs far above 
him, to be followed by two revolver reports 
in quick succession. Stricken into instant 
immovability, the boy stood for a second 
absolutely dumfounded by the inexplicable 
sounds. For, whatever el:e they meant, 
they meant disaster for his cause. Voidan 
was warned. 

That was enough for him, and he raced 
madly along towards that cruelly distant 
ridge of rocks behind which his party 
waited. A few words sufficed to explain 
what had happened, and the necessity for 
immediate action. At a word from the 
Colonel the men dashed forward with the 
wind whistling past them, and the sea spray 
damping their faces. As they reached the 
rock where Alan had hidden, the last torch 
was being flung by the captain into the sea, 
and as it fellthey caught a fleeting glimpse 
of the enemy clustered round the boats, and 
& hatless man running rapidly along the 
sand towards the smugglers. Then all was 
intense darkness, from out of which came 
excited cries. 

In the momentary spectacle which had 
met their eyes Alan fancied he discovered 
the meaning of the wild cry, and the shot 
which had so precipitated matters. The 
running man was one of the two who had 
been sent to escort him to the ledge, and it 
was probable that, by some means escaping 
fron those who had been sent by the 
Colonel to intercept him and his companions, 
he had come to the rock to warn Voidan. 
His attempted capture by the Doctor's party 
had resulted in the outery. 

One of the men, as he ran, stumbled over 
8 half-extinzuished torch. Kindling it into 
a flame he threw it far ahead of his party in 
the direction of the boats, and as its dim 
light again revealed the enemy, a loud 
hurrah came from the direction of the main 
track. It was the Doctor's party descending. 


* Keep off, you spies ! a voice cried warn- . 


ingly from among the smugglers. We fire 
to kill." 
The speaker was answered with a 


derisive laugh, and next second a scattered 
volley was fired by theenemy. Theaim was 
bad, and, though the distance was short and 
the intent was there, but one man witha 
sudden cry collapsed to the ground. 

By the gleams of the expiring torch the 
Colonel saw that the boats had already pulled 
off from the ledge, and were heading for the 
passage which led to the open sea. It was 
useless going farther. 

" Don't fire at them, men ; let them go in 
peace," called out the Colonel; ‘they have 
left the contraband, and we are just as well 
off without having any of them on our hands 
as prisoners." 

While the others bent over the wounded 
man, whose leg was broken, Alan, whose eyes 
had been following the boats, saw a figure 
suddenly detach itself from the gloom of the 
ledge and vanish quickly in the distance of 
the beach. It was the captain, the boy felt 
almost sure; and, leaving his father's side 
unnoticed, he, without thinking of the risk he 
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was probably undertaking, followed in pur- 
suit. He had not gone half a dozen yards 
when he fancied he had guessed the man’s 
intention. 

It was clear only some very strong reason 
would cause him to leave his boat ut such a 
time, and it was more than pcssible that the 
reason was not unconnected with the contra- 
band, in the direction of which he seemed to 
be heading. Foiled as he had been in his 
main object, it would undoubtedly be much 
satisfaction to him to know that those who 
had ruined his plans would not benefit by 
that of which they had deprived him. 
Against that satisfaction the danger of a 
successful attempt to destroy the explosive 
curgo would not, the boy thought, to a brave 
man such as the captain, weigh for a 
moment. 

Though the figure of the man Alan 
followed was at first only occasionally 
visible, his path was made plain by the 
phosphorescent fire his footsteps struck in 
the hard wet sand. Presently the pace of 
the pursued unexpectedly decreased, and 
the boy, increasing his speed, both lessened 
the distance lying between them and gave 
warning of his proximity. Immediately was 
the pace again inoreased, the captain, in an 
attempt to throw off his pursuer, doubling 
and dodging in a way which would have 
stood a good chance of being successful in 
its object, had not Alan been thoroughly 
familiar with the locality they were 
traversing. Long out of sight and hearing 
of his friends, the boy might well have been 
excused for giving up so perilous a chase; 
but his blood by now was thoroughly roused, 
and he was resolved to defeat the man in 
his object. But Nemesis overtook him at 
last. 

He had chased the glittering footsteps 
round a bold rock which stood out abruptly 
from the cliff face, and in his haste and 
desire not to lose the man’s swiftly 
disappearing traces, he forgot that the 
captain, realising the futility of attempting 
to shake off his pursuer, might resort to 
subterfuge, with the result that, as he rounded 
the corner, he ran fair and square into the 
outstretched arms of the man he had been 
pursuing. 

Like steel bands they gripped him, and he 
was in an instaut thrown to the ground. 
His exclamation as he fell attracted the 
other’s attention, and while the captain’s 
knee found its way on to the boy’s chest, 
and his hands were forced together with a 
strength there was no resisting, the nasal 
voice of his captor drawled out, between 
pauses: 

* Well—well—my cabin boy. That ex- 
plains the little atfair your friends got up. 
But—you will do well to keep quiet —I am 
surprised that when you got away once from 
me, you should have made such an effort to 
meet me again. However, I feel com. 
plimented, though your attentions are rather 
embarrassing." 

While one hand grasped both the boy's 
wrists, the other withdrew from his belt a 
shining blade, which, to complete more 
easily the boy's subjection, he took between 
his teeth. 

“I let you off without harm once," he 
continued, * and you cannot say but that I 
have been ill paid for it. Now you nre in 
my way again, and it would be easier by far 
to make you silent for ever. Dut I give you 
your choice: either pass your word that if I 
let you go free you will remain here for half 
an hour without making any attempt either 
personally or through your friends to 
capture or hinder me in my project—that of 
destroying what is my own property—or die. 
I am a desperate man, and if you are foolish 
enough to defy me I promise you the full 


penalty." 
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Even as he spoke, aleng the beach came 
the fast approaching murmur of excited 
voices, and the pad of running feet. ‘The 
reflection of a torch flickered high up on the 
cliff face. 

"Ah! it is too late," said the man 
hurriedly, * you have thwarted my purpose 
after all. But I don't altogether regret it, 
for you are & brave lad, and to have 
succeeded I must have killed you, which 
would have been a pity." 

The hands in an instant released their 
grip, the pressure of that powerful knee was 
removed, and the well.proportioned figure 
sped away intothe darkness. An honourable 
impulse kept Alan silent for several minutes, 
and when those who came in answer to his 
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call heard his story and followed in pursuit, 
it was only to see the captain plunge from 
the ledge into the sea. By the torchlight 
they caught occasional glimses of him 
among the foam as he swam gallantly out 
against the rollers towards the blue lights of 
his boat. 

Nor were there regretful hearts when 
faint cheers reached the shore, and the 
darkness across the sea was left unbroken. 

For the remainder of the night close 
guard was kept over the captured supplies, 
which were found in an embrasure of the 
rock some sixty yards farther along the 
cliffs, in case the smugglers should return ; 
but the watch was uneventful, and when 
daylight dawned the ship had faded into the 


[THE END.] 


hazy Pacific, never to the knowledge of 
those who acted with the Colonel to return. 
With her had also gone Voidan and his 
assistants, and only the wounded man, the 
contraband, and the dead guard down in the 
hut remained to tell of their foul and 
desperate enterprise. The Maories, deprived 
of that assistance on which they had 
counted, remained until the end of the war, 
if not neutral, at least passively hostile, and 
to-day there are no natives more loyal to the 
Crown than those selfsame Ngatimaniapotos. 

Many years after the incident recorded 
above Alan heard of the captain's death, 
when, as & leader, he fell heroically in the 
last battle of a war between two South 
American States. 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE, 


Author of The Red Men of the Dusk," * The Lover Fugitives,” etc. 


I sTRUCK the main road again just as a 
regiment of light cavalry came galloping 
along, riding swiftly for the town. They 
whirled past in a cloud of dust, from which 
flashed the sheen of bright trappings and 
drawn sabres. When they had gone I 
crossed the highway and kept along its 
northern border. In tive minutes I topped a 
rise and saw before me the plain in which 
the city stood, and the spires and chimneys 
of Vittoria. From this point the state of 
battle could be clearly seen. 

The main body of the French were passing 
the town to the south, and not aiming for 
the royal road at all. Their reason for 
abandoning the main line of retreat I 
suspected at once, and was soon to be certain 
of it. Their rear was covered by long lines 
of cavalry, charging time and again on the 
British advance, but beaten back as often as 
they charged. So confidently were our men 
pressing forward that no squares were 
formed to receive the French horsemen. 
The red line would halt as the troopers 
swept down on them, and then the sharp, 
spurtling line of flame would spring like 
magic from the closed ranks, followed by 
scattered patches and sheets, and single dots 
of fire as they swiftly reloaded, driving the 
enemy resistlessly before that leaden tempest. 

The English cavalry I had just seen were 
riding straight on towards the town. Their 
aim was to gallop through and fall upon the 
flank of the French retreat from an un- 
expected quarter. They were not un- 
observed by the enemy. I now saw a 
cuirassier regiment darting at full speed from 
the French right to engage them. I heard 
the loud English cheer as the light cavalry 
formed their lines with beautiful swiftness 
and precision; then the bugles sounded the 
charge, and they dashed on to meet their 
foes in tremendous shock. Dust and 
confusion hid the details of the fight, but 
presently I saw one bright strenk after 
another dash back through the tawny cloud 
which developed the combatants, and knew 
them for mail-clad cuirassiers defeated and 
escaping from the fray. The fight was short 
and sharp. Soon the French were in full 
retreat, but the British bugles held our men 
in the ranks and forbade pursuit. The 
cavalry formed in column again and rode 
away, leaving a knot of fallen to mark the 
scene of the skirmish. 

Several riderless steeds galloped wildly 
over the plain, and one fled in my direction. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ON THE TRACK OF THE CONVOY. 


He came to a stand within a dozen yards of 
me, and threw up his head and neighed. 
shrilly. He was a splendid creature, his 
bright eve, his proud action, full of fire, his 
grey flanks shining like satin. His trap- 
pings marked him as English, and their 
richness and his beauty showed that he had 
belonged to a wealthy otticer. Where was 
his owner? Lying, without doubt, in yonder 
huddled group below. 

Iapproached the tine fellow and found him 
as gentle ns he was beautiful. He permitted 
himself to be caught at once, and I was on 
his back in a trice. A touch of the rein and 
his head was round, and away we went for 
the road. Then I sent him along and, at a 
canter, as easy as a walk yet swifter than an 
ordinary horse's gallop, we approached the 
city. AsI entered Vittoria 1 looked for the 
cavalry, but there was no sign of them. I 
called out to à man at a window, and he said 
that the British had galloped clean through 
the place without halting. The streets were 
in the utmost confusion and disorder, but I 
pushed quickly through the press to the 
place where the English captives had been 
imprisoned. It was empty. as I had expected. 
I soon found that they had marched off with 
Maucune's division that morning at break of 
day. I turned my horse's head at once to 
the royal road. 'The report of the battle 
would soon reach the convoy, and in the con- 
fusion into which everything must be thrown 
what chances might not occur to bring my 
friends off ? 

I crossed the square and made for the chief 
road. In the town and near at hand it was 
ulmost empty, but on turning a bend I saw it 
thronged by hurrying groups, and, on leaving 
the houses behind, thousands and thousands 
of people came into sight, wedged into a solid 
mass, some on horses, some in carriages, and 
many on foot, all desperately thrusting them- 
selves along the royalroad. The great high- 
way was choked from edge to edge with the 
frantic multitude, men, women, and children 
trembling with fear, and pushing blindly on. 
For some minutes I watched the huge 
struggling mass. It scarcely seemed to 
move, so greatly did they impede each other. 
Beyond the town the British cannon of the 
centre ronred unceasingly; to the right Hill 
smote the flying French ; to the left Graham 
and Reille were still engaged in thundering 
strife. The air was full of heavy shot, and, 
as the great balls whistled and swung low 
overhead, the vast crowd sent up & thousand 


notes of terror which blended to form the 
most heartrending cry of distress I ever 
heard. 

To be entangled in the multitude was to 
lose all hope of progress, and I turned my 
horse's head and trotted back into the town. 
At a sharp corner I reined in suddenly, or I 
should have run into a rider on a stout mule. 
He drew up, too, and we looked each other 
in the face and knew each other. It was 
Lorenzo, the landlord of the inn. 

“You got away safely, then, senior?“ said 
he, and smiled. 

„Safe and sound,” said I. 
anything of Jose ?“ 

„He stayed with us last night," returned 
the innkeeper, “and went away with the 
convoy early this morning.” 

„With the convoy?“ I exclaimed. 

* Not as one of them, you may be sure, 
señor,” replied Lorenzo, smiling. But I 
understand that he had friends among the 
prisoners and would keep in their neighbour- 
hood on the chance of rendering some assist- 
ance to them." 

* Bravo, José!” I cried. “ Bravo!” 

A shell whizzed over our heads, dropped 
twenty yards away, and rolled along the street. 
Lorenzo turned his mule and darted away. 
I followed him closely, and we were round 
the corner before the missile exploded, 
shattering windows and scattering débris in 
all directions. 

“ The royal road is impassable,” said I. 

* I know it, senor," replied Lorenzo, “ but 
I shall ride several miles about by-paths and 
fields, and so clear the mass of fugitives.” 

“ May I come with you?” I cried eagerly. 
“That is what I seek." 

“After me, then," said the innkeeper, 
waving his hand, and he turned to a side 
street. 

I followed him through & succession of 
lanes until we passed the last houses and rod e 
in single file along a narrow grassy path used 
by foot-passengers to and from an outlying: 
village. From our left came the noise of 
Gruham's battle, from our right the piteous 
murmur of the tangled multitude on thre 
highway. As we rode the former sound came 
nearer and clearer; the latter was over- 
powered as we left it behind. 

At first our way lay through vineyards and 
farms, utterly deserted ; the inhabitants had 
fled, the French had not yet fallen back frorn 
the Zadora. Then, of a sudden, a great 
tumult broke out on our left; dropping shots, 
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shouts, the hurrying of rout and retreat, filled 
the air. The French under Reille had found 
that they were left utterly without support 
and were hastening tosave themselves. Now 
I discovered on what a guide my luck had 
thrown me. For Lorenzo marched steadily 
forward, so that we threaded the front of the 
French retreat and won clean through. At 
times we marched along one side of a thick 
hedge and the French on the other; at times 
we made little bursts right across the face of 
groups of the enemy, but we escaped, for they 
were more intent on calculating the advance 
of the British behind them than speculating 
on the movements of flying peasantry, as we 
seemed. At last we came out on open 
heathy country running down to the Zadora, 
and here we rode freely. 

Lorenzo led the way to a ford, we crossed, 
and galloped up a sharply rising hill beyond 
the river. A mule path rau up in a long 
slant, and soon we had to come down and 
lead our animals, for the track became loose 
and steep. Twenty minutes’ hard climbing 
brought us to the top, and we paused to draw 
breath and look back. On the southern 
horizon the shades of evening were blotting 
out the landscape, but the lines of flame 
which flickered and darted in the dusk 
showed that the pursuit was fiercely main- 
tained. Nearer to us, indeed crossing the 
very ground we had just traversed beyond 
the river, heavy masses of French infantry 
were marching in good order up the left 
bank of the Zadora, their rear covered by 
& strong screen of cavalry, who were hold- 
ing at bay the pursuing British, Graham’s 
vanguard, 

" More English, look!" cried the inn- 
keeper, and pointed eastwarl. Red coats 
were moving briskly down the royal road 
towards Vittoria. The city was entirely 
surrounded. The ruin of the French was 
complete. My companion gave the word to 
march, for the light was rapidly failing, and 
we should need its last ray to enable us to 
clear the bad road which led down to the 
plain below. We reached level ground 
without any harm to the horse's legs, and 
made quick work of it henceforth, for we had 
now cleared the confusion and the road was 
fnirly good under us. 

An hour more brought us to the village 
where Lorenzo was to stay. On the way we 
had discussed my future movements, and I 
had greatly benefited by his advice and 
knowledge of the country. He was strongly 
of opinion that I should avoid the royal road 
altogether until I had crossed the next range 
of hills and entered the province of 
Guipuscon. At the point where the royal 
road wound its way over the mountains the 
French had garrisons commanding it at 
Arlaban and Montdragon; the news of the 
battle would put them on the alert, and 
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make it difficult formeto pass. He promised 
to find me a trusty guide in the village we 
were approaching, and I gladly closed with 
his offer. He was as good as his word. We 
were seated at supper in the little village 
when a man for whom he had sent was 
brought in. 

„That's the man for you, seüor," said 
Lorenzo. * He knows the country every 
inch from here to the frontier, and is a very 
honest, steady fellow." 

The bargain was soon struck, and the 
guide, a sturdy Biscayan, promised to be at 
the inn with his mule an hour before day- 
break. The few hours intervening I spent 
on the straw in the stable, wrapped in my 
cloak, for there was no bed to spare. 

At the appointed time my guide appeared, 
and we were soon ready for the road. We 
carried with us & bag well stocked with 
provisions, and started away for the mouu- 
tains which lay long, low, and blue on the 
northern horizon. 

Our march was without interest until about 
eleven o'clock of the morning, when we came 
into sight of the convoy. From a lofty hill- 
top we looked southwards and saw & white 
riband of road climbing a dusky slope, and 
blurred by the dark masses of the great train. 


I had learned from my guide that there were 


two convoys pushing for the frontier, and 
I was now in some doubt. Did this division 
contain ny friends or not? There was only 
one way of settling the question. I must 
ambush myself and make sure. I consulted 
the Biscayan, and he promised a good spot 
five miles ahead. We made the distance, 
sat down on the turf in shade of a bush, and 
enjoyed a good meal from the wallet. We 
had plenty of time, for the people of the 
convoy would be now taking their midday 
halt. 

When we had finished he piloted me 
down to the royal road. We left the animals 
tethered in & thicket. When we reached 
the highway he went back to them and I 
looked about for a perch. I found it at once. 
Beside the track shot up a tall pine, its 
trunk thickly set with jagged spurs where 
old branches had broken away. It was as 
easy to climb as a ladder. Aloft, sixty feet 
from the ground, it spread out its compact 
head in shape of a mushroom—a thick, dusky 
patch of ample cover. I climbed it at once, 
reached the foliage, thrust my body up 
among the close-springing little branches of 
the crown, drew up my legs, and crouched 
in the topmost fork. 

I had been a good hour or more in my lofty 
perch before the advance guard of the convoy 
appeared. Then a strong body of dragoons 
came round the turn of the road, marching 
in close order, and after them streamed the 
convoy, an endless string of carriages, carts, 
tumbrils, waggons, chaises, mounted men, 


men on foot, troops, and all the long, busy 
dusty array I had seen again and again of 
late. Of all the colours to identify a man 
whom you seek, sure the British red coat is 
the luckiest. Under the brilliant sun it 
stands out like a flame in the night, and when 
I saw gleaming spots of familiar scarlet 
creeping up to me I watched breathlessly. 
Four British officers passed in an open 
carriage, and just behind the carriage rode 
my father on a mule, probably the very mule 
José had procured. I looked closer at the 
officers and recognised Captain Vivian as one 
of them. After my father came two French 
troopers, carbine on thigh. They were now 
being closely watched. I gave a satistied 
breath as my eyes rested on the objects of my 
search. I had no reason to be sure that I 
could do anything to help them, but it was a 
great comfort to see them plodding along, 
still well inside the frontier, and victorious 
friends in hot pursuit, for I knew that Lord 
Wellington would press his victory home. 

They passed on and I lost sight of them, and 
next came the captured British soldiery. A 
strong guard of French foot marched with 
them, and then followed another long string 
of vehicles, and finally the rear guard. As 
soon as the latter had passed I climbed down 
and ran back through the wood. Here I 
found the guide ready for a start, and I sprang 
into my saddle again. 

All that afternoon we marched on a line 
parallel with the convoy and kept & sharp 
look out on the country behind, yet all seemed 
quiet. I fancied that I must have outridden 
all the fugitives from the battles, but I found 
afterwards that the French general, Foy, hai 
placed himself and his division across the 
royal road and rallied his flying countrymen, 
and stood ready to check the pursuit. How- 
ever, evening drew on, the convoy halted, 
and the part with which I was most concerned 
was quartered in a small village not far from 
Villa Real. 

Now I was resolved to venture to close 
quarters, and so gave my final directions to 
the guide. I placed a piece of gold in his 
hand as earnest, and promised him ten pieces 
more if he would remain faithful to me, and 
obey me in all I wished. He promised 
fervently to follow my orders to the letter 
and help me in every way to reach my end. 
and, indeed, proved to be a very honest. 
trustworthy fellow. Hehad an acquaintance 
who lived on the outskirts of the village, and 
to this man's house he led me. Here I lef: 
him with the animals, bidding him feed them 
and keep them in instant order for a hasty 
flight. 

A winding lane led from this cottage to 
the hamlet clustered about the great road, 
and I went thither just as the summer 
twilight was falling over the land. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE KNIFE OF 


TRES !—it was hot, not a breath stirring, and 
the sun glaring down upon the prairie 
like a red-hot cooking-stove, only worse. 
The mosquitoes, too, were biting for all they 
were worth; it has always been a wonder to 
me that the sun does not ainge their wings; 
but no! that would never do—we North-west 
farmers must have something to grumble at, 
and really mosquitoes do make storming 
almost excusable. 
I had ploughed about twenty furrows since 
dinner, and both the horses and myself had had 
aboutenoughofit. One hundredintheshade, 
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and not any shade within twenty miles! 
nothing but open, rolling, endless prairie, 
with a round horizon like one has at sea; the 
only difference being that, instead of delicious 
cool sea-water to rest the eye, there was 
nothing but brown, burnt prairie, with an 
occasional patch of green where a crop of 
wheat was struggling for existence. 

Tarrived at the end of another furrow and 
turned round to go back again, swinging the 
plough into position mechanically. The 
horses stopped, and I had hardly the heart 
to start them going again; but after all it 
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would not be much use my coming out te 
this frying-pan of a place to make a living. 
if I stopped my team working every warm dax. 
So, wiping the sweat from my face and givin. 
the lines a shake, I shouted Git- up! a: 
the top of my voice, pretending I was a- 
fresh as paint. 

This frame of mind lasted about half s 
minute, and then my thoughts began t» 
wunder again. We had passed an iceberz 
off the banks of Newfoundland coming ou: 
and the very thought of it now made mv 
mouth water at least made it feel inclined io 
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do so. What an idiot I really was! Much 
better have started off to try and find the 
North Pole with some scientific expedition; 
anyway, I should have been cool there, and 
might have made lots of money when 
I got home safe, lecturing and having my 
photo &old ; or perhaps I would have written 
& book with & faithful account of what I had 
for dinner every day, etc. 

Bah! The horses stopped again. Git - up 
'ere! Steady, my lass!" as the off mare rushed 
into her collar and brought the plough up on 
end, with the handles too close to my chin 
to be pleasant. Woah! Stand still! What's 
the matter now ?" I said, pulling the sod 
from the mould.board to discover what was 
causing the trouble ; and, sure enough, there 
it was, sticking right on the point of the 
share—a bone. I pulled it off, and, as far as 
I could make out with my limited knowledge 
of anatomy, it was the scapula of & buffalo. 
Yes, it must be; too big for anything else. 

This started a new train of thought. I 
forgot the iceberg and Arctic expedition, and 
by the time I was at the end of the furrow 
again was deep in ancient history. How 
long had that bone lain there, and were 
there many buffalo about at the time this 
one was living ? 

I sat down on the grass to give my team a 
rest—only five minutes by my watch—poor 
beasts! they deserved it. ‘Queer thing," 
I thought ; that bone must have been lying 
there for hundreds of years; nobody would 
have buried it, and yet it was buried; year 
&fter year the grass growing up and dying 
down must have formed that three inches of 
soil over it as I found it. Nature's burial 
stupendous!”’ 

I closed my eyes to try and renlise it. 
Zing-g-g-g! The mosquitoes were filling the 
air with their monotonous song, and the 
horses’ bits rattled in their mouths as they 
kept shaking their heads; swish! swish! 
went their tails, and the whole effect com- 
bined to make me uncommonly drowsy. .. . 

Hullo! I sprang to my feet in an instant. 
My first thoughts were that it was thundering, 
but the sky was as blue as ever. I looked 
round all the points of the compass, when, to 
my horror, away in the west I saw a long 
line of rising smoke. No! it was dust, surely. 
But still how could it be dust unless it was 
& wind.storm coming? No! no! It must be 
a prairie fire. But what a noise— like distant 
thunder, never stopping, but getting nearer 
and louder every second. I watched it spell- 
bound. Ihave seen a good many prairie fires, 
but never one that roared like this. Putting 
my ear to the ground I listened. There was 
no mistaking it, the tramp of a hundred thou- 
sand hoofs upon the earth. Yes! I could 
see them now — a long line of buffalo, packed 
tight together and heading straight for where 
I was, leaving a thick cloud of dust behind 
them. 

The horror of the situation dawned on mein 
a moment. It was no use running; might as 
well lie down. I turned instinctively to take 
one of my horses from the team and make a 
bolt for it on her, but they were gone - nowbere 
in sight. Well!“ I thought. “one has to 
die some time, but when that crowd has gone 
Over me, there won't be much left to send to 
the old people at home, anyway.“ 

I could see them quite distinctly now, 
great black brutes with shaggy manes, their 
heads all down, and galloping like mad. 
Every now and then one would stumble and 
go down, the others jumping and scrambling 
over it as if Nemesis was after them. They 
were not more than a quarter of a mile away, 
and I could see their eyes all red and 
glowing, when, to my surprise, they turned a 
little to the south. I was puzzled, and could 
not make out this new manceuvre at all till I 
saw an Indian on horseback ride out in front 
and send an arrow flying into their midst. 
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My heart was literally in my mouth, not for 
my own safety now, but for the Indian; one 
false step or stumble on the pony’s part 
and man and beast would have been thrown 
to certain death. Another arrow sped. I 
could hear the bowstring twang this time, 
and again the maddened brutes turned south- 
ward. The next instant they were rushing 
by me only twenty yards away, and on their 
flanks and following were twenty or thirty 
Indians, yelling wildly and shooting their 
arrows off in crowds. In a couple of seconds 
they were by, and I was enveloped in a thick 
cloud of dust. 

When this cleared off I looked around, half 
expecting to see the herd coming from the 
other direction, but, saving a long line of 
black away in the south, I could see nothing 
of them. Where they had passed was a 
sight that made my blood run cold; the 
whole prairie being ploughed up and the 
grass all trampled, while dotted here and 
there lay some fifty buffalo, some struggling, 
others quite dead, with arrows sticking in 
them stil. One poor brute close at hand 
was moaning piteously, and I could see the 
blood rushing from a wound in his shoulder. 
While I was looking, he rolled over with & 
roar and, after a few violent struggles, 
shivered and lay still. 

I sat down and pondered. I always do 
when I am in difficulties; and now the sudden 
change which had come over my surround- 
ings fairly perplexed me. I thought all the 
buffalo were gone long ago, except a few in 
Anthracite Park, which I had seen. The 
Indians, too, ought to be at peace in their 
reservations, not riding abroad in their war- 
paint, as these customers had been. For in 
the very few seconds the panorama had 
taken in passing I had been able to see 
plainly that the redskins were not at all of 
& peaceful appearance, their bodies being 
stripped to the waist and daubed with red 
and yellow paint ; great plumes fixed in their 
heads were streaming out in the wind, and 
their legs and feet were encased in moccasins 
and leather leggings, with feathers sticking 
out all down the sides. Allthis I had seen 
in one moment, but what caused me most 
&larm was the cruel expression of their 
faces. 

I was fairly at a loss; I could not under- 
stand it; when my thoughts were rudely 
disturbed by the thunder of returning hoofs 
upon the prairie. | 

Of course I thought it was the buffalo 
again, but on looking around discovered my 
mistake. This time it was merely a bunch 
of horsemen coming along at & swinging 
canter, singing, or rather chanting, & sort of 
song. My heart went right into my boots 
as I recognised my friends the Indians, but, 
remembering tales I had read when a boy, I 
determined to put a very brave face on the 
matter, as it was my only chance. 

Relighting my pipe, I got up slowly and stood 
facing them. For a moment I thought they 
were going to ride me down, as they never 
slackened speed, but came on at the same 
swinging canter, until the foremost pulled 
up his pony within three yards of me. The 
rest all stopped in an instant, bringing their 
ponies up on end with a jerk; then, sitting 
as still as if the whole band were some wax- 
work show, they stared at me as if they had 
never seen a white man before. 

For some seconds I stood thus with some 
fourscore eyes fixed upon me, and was 
beginning to feel a bit nervous, when, to my 
relief, the foremost, after turning to his com- 
panions with a queer grin, faced round and 
began addressing me in a guttural sing-song 
voice. I had learnt a little Chinook language 
some years before when in the mines at 
Cariboo, and although the tongue he spoke was 
not exactly Chinook, the gesticulations with 
which he accompanied his harangue were so 
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descriptive, that I was able to follow him 
quite easily and learn enough to make my 
skin creep all over. 

„Why does our pale-face brother smoke 
the pipe of peace," he began, when Eagle 
Feather is upon the war-trail? Surely it 
were better that he stayed behind in the 
lodges of his nation, with the old men and 
the squaws; or did life seem too slow, 
or were the women's tongues too sharp, 
that our pale-face brother should choose the 
path of the charging buffalo for a sleeping 
ground, when Eagle Feather drives the herd?“ 
To hear him talk, one really might think 
that he owned the whole of the North-West ; 
and although I could not help feeling the 
position was rather absurd, nevertheless I 
admit I was somewhat skeered. Turning to 
a horseman on the right, who appeared to 
be the youngest of the band, he addressed 
him in the same commanding tone. I 
recognised him in & minute as the man I had 
seen ride out in front of the buffalo, but now 
his face was more cruel, if possible, and his 
eyes seemed to burn like red-hot coals. 

“Now is the chance for Running Fire to 
show us how he will take this pale-face 
scalp," the chief went on. We have seen 
that his heart failed not when he rode out in 
front of the raging buffalo, his bow twanged 
true and his arrow sped like the lightning's 
dart; but no scalp hangs at his belt, and 
Eagle Feather likes not to see any of his 
band return to the lodges empty-handed." 
The young man grinned, showing all his 
teeth, and, drawing his knife out of its sheath, 
ran his finger up and down the blade. 
Jumping off his horse he advanced towards 
me, brandishing his weapon and singing his 
war-song as he came. 

Now things were getting a bit unpleasant, 
and although I had stood up many a time at 
school to take my chance with the boxing- 
gloves, the sunshine playing on the scalping- 
knife caused me some grave misdoubts, and I 
did not look forward to the encounter as 
might have been expected. 

He approached to within six paces of me 


and stretched out his hand to grab me by the 


hair. Quick as a flash I feinted at him with 
my right; he dodged, but this enabled me to 
get my left well on the point of his chin. 

The knife went flying through the air and 
he rolled over, stunned, upon the prairie. 
Now was iny chance. My pipe had not gone 
out, so, blowing a thick cloud of smoke in 
the air, I stood upright with folded arms 
and addressed old Eagle Feather as calmly 
as possible. Behold! O Eagle Feather, 
your young man is fallen asleep; the hunt 
no doubt has made him weary, or maybe it 
is some chicken-hearted squaw, this Running 
Fire, whom you call brave. Why did you 
not send a man that I might fight, and not 
a half-fledged bird whose feathers are not 
yet set?" I said this last because I noticed 
that my tap upon the chin had loosened 
the feathers from his head, and they were 
now blowing across the prairie, rolling over 
and over in the breeze. 

My words were beginning to have some 
effect upon these swarthy customers, I could 
see, 80, with redoubled efforts, I went on: 
“You ask why the pale-face chief smokes 
the pipe of peace when Eagle Feather is on 
the trail. That I can tell you; for far away 
beyond the setting sun "—and I pointed to 
the west—“ where the lodges of my nation 
are, I heard the rumour of some mighty chief, 
whose voice was like the thunder's roar and 
whose footsteps shook the very earth ; and, 
wishing to behold this Eagle Feather, lo! I 
am come, not as an enemy but as a friend, 
wherefore I smoke the pipe of peace." I 
was becoming quite an expert, and, as I went 
on word by word,I could see that I was 
making a sensation. 

Lhe brave upon the ground opened his 
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eyes and groaned, so, touching him with my 
foot, I said, Behold this wallowing pig 
here, he is awake at last. Put him upon his 
pony and ride off, for the sun will soon 
be set and the squaws at home will think 
that Eagle Feather has lost his trail. And I 
too must be going to my lodge. Two moons 
did I journey hither across the snow-clad 
mountains and the burning plain ; now I must 
return and tell my nation's braves how Eagle 
Feather hunts the buffalo, and how his 
budding braves take scalps." 

I could not resist this last cut, though per- 
haps it was not very wise; but Eagle Feather 
did not take it as an insult, as he answered, 
„Not so, O brother chief, O  pale-face 
from the lodges in the west; forsurely you 
must be some great chief who sends my 
braves to sleep by tapping them upon the 
chin. And Eagle Feather cannot leave a 
stranger guest without food or shelter upon 
the prairie, while he has meat in plenty "— 
waving his hand towards the carcasses of the 
buffalo which were now getting indistinct in 
the gloom. But you must come with us 
where we go, to share our camp-fires in the 
winter nights, and ride with us when we go 
out to war; to pitch your tepee side by side 
with ours, and take a wife from among our 
fairest squaws." Phew !—this was getting a 
bit too much, I thought ; but beggars can't be 
choosers, and the flash of the sun upon that 
scalping knife still lingered in my brain. So, 
answering, I said, “O brother chief, at 
your bidding I will come, to share your 
lodges for a little time and smoke with you 
the pipe of peace." 

“It is well," he said, and, turning to his 
braves, muttered something that 1 did not 
catch. 

Immediately they set off by twos and 
threes, and soon had the best meat stripped 
from off the buffaloes and packed upon their 
ponies. 

In about half an hour we started off on our 
homeward trail, and I found myself sitting 
up behind Running Fire, who was still quite 
giddy from his fall. It was nearly dark now, 
and before we had gone halfa mile we could 
distinctly hear the howling and squabbling 
of the coyotes as they feasted on what meat 
the Indians had left. 

We went at walking pace, the ponies being 
all heavily laden, and not a word was spoken 
until the moon arose about an hour later. 
As the fiery ball came up on a level with the 
horizon, the whole band gave such a tre- 
mendous yell that I nearly tumbled off my 
pony from sheer fright. Then Eagle Feather, 
riding at the head, started a low monotonous 
chant, which was taken up in turn by every 
brave all down the line, until it came to 
Running Fire; but although he tried, he had 
to give it up, as his head no doubt was 
feeling a bit queer. At one minute it was a 
low monotonous chant, then, breaking out 
into a heartrending wail, it sank again 
almost to a whisper. Every now and then 
a brave, who got more excited than the rest, 
would twang his bow or yell until my very 
blood began to curdle in my veins. Suddenly 
it ceased ; the cavalcade stopped dead; the 
silence could almost be felt, so still it was; 
and as every brave seemed to be listening, I 
listened too. 

Then, far away from the north, there 
came an answering wail, the last few notes 
of a similar chant, only this time higher and 
more penetrating. ‘Behold the squaws sing 
songs of welcome for the returning braves, 
the chief said, turning round. At this the 
whole party gave one deafening yell, and, 
kicking their tired ponies into a gullop, 
swept on towards the camp like a whirlwind. 

In three minutes we were there, and very 
thankful I was to slip down to the ground 
after the long and weary ride. There were 
Some fifty tepees dotted about, and camp- 
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fires glowing in the dusk, which made the 
running figures of the women and children 
appear most weird, not to say unearthly. 
They seemed to have forgotten all about me 
in the excitement, their one thought being 
to get some buffalo meat cooked. In this 
occupation the women were soon busy, hold- 
ing great steaks of meat on pointed sticks 
over the blazing fires. There was one girl 
in particular took my fancy, as she busied 
herself over the fire with a fizzling stenk. 
She was tall and slight, with handsome well- 
cut features and large dark eyes, and her 
skin did not appear to be nearly so dusky as 
the others. 

I learnt afterwards that her name was 
Silver Star, that she was the daughter of 
Eagle Feather, and the promised wife of 
Running Fire when he should return home 
with a pale-face scalp dangling at his belt. 

Poor Running Fire! he would have felt 
sick at heart indeed if he could have seen 
her now, with scorn depicted on her features ; 
for this fair maiden had seen him come back 
pale and faint, and creep into his tepee 
empty-handed; and, instead of comforting 
him, as she ought, she had scorned him as a 
chicken-hearted squaw, and had zone to her 
father’s fire to cook his meat. 

When all the excitement was over and 
the ponies turned out to feed upon the 
prairie, with little Spear Grass, a very young 
brave, to watch them through the night, 
Eagle Feather, the chief, came striding up to 
me with outstretched hand, and, waving it 
round him in a lordly way, began, O pale- 
face brother, welcome to our lodges. Behold! 
the meat is steaming in the blaze, and the 
pots nre full of water from the stream.” 
Then for the first time I noticed that the 
eyes of all in the camp were upon me. But 
although the women chattered a good bit 
round the fires, they showed no other signs 
of curiosity, except Silver Star, who kept on 
looking at me with her great dark eyes, as 
if she would read my very inmost thoughts. 
Eagle Feather then led me to his tepee, and, 
pulling aside the curtain, bade me enter. 

I did this with some misgivings, as the 
thought of that knife of Running Fire 
still lingered in my brain; but, excepting a 
very stuffy smell, no other evil awaited me. 
1 sat here in the darkness for a few minutes, 
a prisoner to all intents and purposes, though 
no doubt my host imagined I was being 
treated like an honoured guest. Suddenly I 
was roused by the curtain being uplifted, 
and the form of Silver Star stood between 
me and the firelight. She spoke low and in 
& musical voice, which was strangely pleas- 
ing to the ear. “O  pale-face chief, 
Eagle Feather awaits you at the feast; the 
meat is growing cold." I took this as an 
invitation to go to supper, so, rising up, I 
followed her out to where the braves were 
sitting round the fire. The chief beckoned 
me to sit beside him, and bade Silver Star 
fetch me meat that ] might eat. 

While she went off on this errand, I took 
the opportunity of looking round the circle of 
my dusky acquaintances, and to my surprise 
noticed Running Fire sitting among the rest 
with an angry scowl upon his face. 
Presently the maiden returned, and, as she 
handed me a fizzling steak upon a stick, I 
could see & gleam of hatred in the eyes of 
Hunning Fire, which boded ill for me, I 
thought. For hours, as it appeared to me, 
they gorged, never stopping to speak; but 
devoting all their time to business with 
fingers and teeth, while the women kept on 
bringing them fresh supplies of meat. My 
handmaiden supplied me so abundantly that 
Icould not keep pace with her; and every 
time she came with & steaming steak the 
eyes of Running Fire across the blaze gleamed 
fiercer. 

The moon was high in the heavens before 


all the braves had satisfied their hunger, and 
at last, when I wondered if this was going on 
all night, old Eagle Feather got up and made 
a speech. 

It was strangely weird sitting among these 
bloodthirsty savages, and it seemed years 
since I had stooped to pick up that bone on 
the prairie. The crackling fire and inurmur 
of voices in the camp, with an occasional 
neigh from the ponies on the prairie, combined 
with the flickering light and swarthy faces all 
around me,made my flesh creep in a most 
unnatural way. Braves,” he began, “sons 
of the Eagle Feather, who sweep the 
buffalo from off the plain as the winds in 
autumn blow the withered leaves, listen to 
the words of Eagle Feather! Hark to your 
father’s voice, O children, for he speaks. 
Behold ! to-day while we hunted on the 
plains towards the setting sun, we chanced 
upon a pale-face chief awaiting death with 
the peace-pipe in his mouth. Not knowing 
then that he was some mighty chief, behold 
I, Eagle Feather, would have torn the scalp 
from off his head" (the braves all grunted 
as if in applause), *and having our brother 
Running Fire among us, whose heart is tried 
in hunting but not in war, I bade him take 
this pale-face scalp and come back with it 
hanging at his belt, so that he might win 
Silver Star as bride and be numbered as a 
warrior with the rest." (Here Itunning Fire 
showed all his teeth, and I noticed that his 
chin was swollen, which did not improve 
his personal appearance in any way.) And 
lo! his knife was sharp and the war-song was 
upon his lips when, like the lightning’s 
dart, the white chief's hand shot out and 
tapped him lightly on the chin, so that he 
fell sleeping to the earth." 

„It is true, O chief! It is true. With our 
eyes we saw it," cried all the other braves; 
but Running Fire slunk outside the circle of 
light, and I began to feel some anxiety for 
my safety. Behind me squatted Silver Star, 
and every now and then, when the braves 
approved, she joined her voice with theirs, 
only so low that none but I could hear. 

“ To-morrow,” went on the chief,“ at break 
of day, when the shadows of the grass are 
long upon the plain, we start out on the trail 
to try our strength against the Blackfeet.” 
À murmur of excitement rippled round the 
circle. ‘ They are but howling coyotes, these 
Blackfeet, whose voice is loud, but whose 
hearts are pale with fear; and we will take 
this stranger chief, whose very breath shall 
wither them away." 

Silver Star in the meantime had slipped 
her hand into mine, and I could not help 
giving it a squeeze, as I thought, Well, 
this is a fine look-out for me, mixed up with 
a pack of squabbling savages.” 

" And," Eagle Feather went on, waving 
his hand high in the air, “when he rides 
back with many Blackfeet scalps hanging in 
the breeze, then shall he take Silver Star 
for his bride, the daughter of Eagle Feather.“ 
They all sprang up here in an instant and 
yelled; and then, breaking off in ones and 
twos, each man made for his own tepee. 

As before, Eagle Feather ushered me into 
his own lodge, and, throwing myself upon a 
couch of buffalo robes, I began to think over 
all that had passed since that afternoon. 
It was absurd! An Englishman in the 
nineteenth century going to fight with a pacl: 
of half-naked savages, and coming back to 
wed a chieftain’s daughter. 

I would go to sleep and would try to forget. 
and perhaps next day I should wake tu find 
it alla dream. No! it could not bea dream. 
the couch was too hard for that, so, rolling 
over, I closed my eyes. 

I had scarcely done this, when the curtain 
in front of the door was lifted; at first 1 
thought it was Eagle Feather returning, but 
no! the figure was too small, and oh ! horror ! 


in his hand I saw something that reflected 
the dying embers of the fire. Inch by inch 
^ he crept closer. I was petrified. I tried to 

shout, but it was no use; the next instant 
~- he was on me. I could see the fierce eyes of 
* Running Fire gleaming like red-hot coals 
quite close to mine. His Jeft hand grasped 
my hair, while up above my head he 
brandished a murderous-looking knife ; half 
^ a second’s suspense and it descended. I 
could feel the cold blade drawn across my 
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forehead, and, giving one mighty struggle, I galloping along; but no! all was the same 
rolled over and—awoke! as it had been before I sat down for that five 


The sun was getting low, and I must have minutes’ rest. 


lain out on the prairie for two solid hours. Now that I am writing this at night in the 
The mosquitoes had been feeding sumptu- old log-house, I shiver when I think of the 
ously off my face, and my team of horses had gleaming knife and the murderous look in 
wandered from the furrow, plough and all the eyes of Running Fire; and the voice of 
and were quietly munching the prairie grass Eagle Feather, as he spoke beside that camp- 
a hundred yards away. 1 half expected to fire in the land of dreams, seems far too real 
see a dead buffalo lying close at hand, or and vivid to be but a dream-voice. But it was. 
to hear & band of mounted Indians come P. C. 


x 
A CHAT ABOUT SOME SOUTH AFRICAN PESTS. 


E WELL-KNOWN gentleman was once asked 
u on his return from an extensive tour 
; through South Africa what his opinion was 
. of that country, generally speaking. He 
immediately replied, “Not much, indeed: 
.. for, as far as I can see, it only grows stones 
.; and Boers!” 
As a matter of fact, it grows a variety of 
, Other things, many of them much less orna- 
mental, useful, and harmless than either of 
the articles named by him. There is, without 
. exception, no country in the world so highly 
productive of snakes, lizards, scorpions, frogs, 
. rats, mosquitoes, locusts, flies, and a host of 
other such creatures much too numerous to 
~ be mentioned. In truth, South Africa is a 
, 1 iape hot-bed of creeping and crawling 
ife. 
~ There can be no doubt that the splendid 
life-giving climate of South Africa is emi- 
nently adapted to the requirements of reptiles, 
. rodents, et hoc genus omne, judging by their 
enormous rate of increase unless checked by 
. the hand of man. But even he, with science 
to assist him, is powerless at times to stem 
the current, and save from utter ruination 
„ his standing crops when visited by myriads 
of some of these pests. 
| Although a war of extermination is being 
" religiously waged against snakes by all classes 
^ of the community, they are still very much 
in evidence, especially in the wilder and 
~- lesser cultivated portions of the country. 
i Most of the African serpents are extremely 
* venomous, but the puff-adder and mambas 
(black and green) are, however, classed as the 
^ most fatal of the footless tribe. 
The puff-adder (Bitis arietans, Merren) is 
noted for its short, thick-set appearance and 
sharp, pointed tail. Another peculiarity of 
this loathsome reptile is its great sloth and 
decided objection to getting out of the way 
* of a passer-by, so that, unfortunately, the 
chances of inadvertently treading on it are 
greatly intensified. This snake has a playful 
but most dangerous habit of striking its 
" victim backwards, very much in the same 
^ way as a sharply pointed lead pencil will fly 
/ upwards and backwards when struck smartly 
on the point. It is maintained by many 
^ colonists that this is the only species of snake 
that reproduces its kind in the same manner 
~ ns mammals ; all the others laying their eggs 
in soft sand or dust, trusting to the sun to 
7 hatch them. 
A peculiarly repulsive little reptile is the 
: imfazi (Naia nigricollis), a kind of water 
snake usually met with on the sedgy banks 
. of a quiet stream or pool. When annoyed, 
or disturbed by passing man or animal, this 
abominable little creature calmly ejects from 
its mouth, into the eye of the victim, an 
intensely irritating and highly poisonous. 
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‘fluid, causing intense pain and sometimes. 


> total loss of sight. 

The black and green mambas (Dendraspis 
i are olosely allied and equally 
venomous and vindictive. They will assume 


. the aggressive and attack on the slightest: 
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By Capt. Lewis GoLDIxG (of Natal). 


provocation, especially when pairing off for The green mambaro Boom- Slang (tree- 
the breeding season. These snakes often snake), as it is called by the Boers, is an 
grow to a great size, and not infrequently ^ inhabitant of trees and shrubs, and, as its 
specimens measuring between eight and nine name implies, is of a bright green hue, render- 
feet from tip of tail to point of snout have ing it almost invisible in its leafy retreat. 
been killed. Birds of all kinds fall an easy prey to its 
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insatiable appetite ; and, indeed, it is heart- 
rending in the extreme to hear the pitiful 
eries of terror uttered by the little song- 
sters when seized in the mouth of this vile 
beast. 

The python (P. Sebae, Gm.) is destitute of 
poison fangs, but, owing to its enormous con- 
stricting powers, it is not a pleasant thing to 
keep as a playmate! Nevertheless, it is 
practically helpless, huge as it is, and incap- 
able of caressing its prospective victim unless 
it can obtain a leverage or purchase with its 
tail around a tree or stump. 

There are many other varieties of this 
old-time foe of mankind, but those described 
&bove are among the principal and better 
known. It will, perhaps, be of interest o 
learn, and therefore worthy of mention, that 
no absolute antidote for snake virus has as 
yet been discovered, but eau-de-luce and 
ammonia in its pure state are at present the 
most efficacious in event of snake-bite. The 
natives of Natal and Zululand are reputed 
to be cognisant with remedies which are 
almost infallible cures, but on account of 
some asinine superstition, or from selfish 
reasons, they have hitherto refused to divulge 
the secret. Anyhow, it is sure that unless 
remedies are applied immediately after ino- 
culation no specific in creation will prevent 
death from ultimately supervening. 

Another poisonous creature is the taran- 
tula—a kind of giant spider-—but fortunately 
nature has not supplied this disgusting insect 
with a sufficiency of venom to make its bite 
fatal, unless, indeed, the subject of its em- 
barrassing attentions is in a bad state of 
health at the time; in which case the 
probabilities are that blood-poisoning will 
result. 

The scorpion and centipede are also 
individuals to be systematically avoided, as 
they are not sufficiently interesting or intelli- 
gent to make pets and companions of at any 
time! A somewhat degrading pastime 
where these insects are fairly numerous, is 
to catch two scorpions and force them to 
fight a duel à la mort. By judiciously tick- 
ling the combatants with a piece of straw or 
stick, they become exceedingly wrath, and 
will then attack each other with great 
impetuosity and élan. This is alsoa popular 
sport in India and other parts of the globe 
infested with these noxious insects.“ 

It would perhaps be unnecessary toremark 
at any length on the little lizard—famous for 
his playful habit of discarding his caudal 
extremity when surprised or pursued—as he 
is by no means a stranger in the British 
Isles. However, there are many varieties of 
lizards in South Africa, some of them 
beautiful in appearance owing to their 
rainbow-like hues. They are, with hardly an 
exception, perfectly innocuous; and, indeed, 
children handle them in that country with 
the greatest impunity, being well aware of the 
gentle habits of the little reptile. 

Rodents, such as rats and mice, are 
practically identical all the world over, and 
in South Africa they in no way differ from 
their cousins of Great Britain, except that 
out there they seem far more prolific and 
destructive. 

Al wood-and-iron buildings—and there 
are many in that land—are infested with 
them, and they can cause a great amount of 
annoyance by their playful gambols at night- 
time over the rafters and ceiling-boards. 

Without doubt the locust 1s responsible for 
more real damage and loss of money than all 
the other pests combined; for he does not 
come alone and unattended, but accompanied 
bv countless billions of his fellow-creatures. 
When it is known that whole districts, 
thousands of acres in extent, are laid bare 
and despoiled of every atom of vegetable 
matter, the destructive powers of the locust 
will be purtially appreciated at least. The 
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locust is famous for the singular formation 
of its digestive organs, permitting it to con- 
tinually masticate without apparent satiation 
ever taking place, and, unlike even the 
greediest boy, it only ceases its exertions at 
sunset, when it can no longer see to pick and 
choose the daintiest morsels. If the mouth 
of a fully matured locust be examined, the two 
teeth or incisors will be found to be as hard 
as adamant, and capable of gnawing and 
grinding up the toughest materials. The 
gastronomic powers of the insect nre so well 
known to colonists that when a correspondent 
to a local paper reported that he had seen a 
swarm of locusts devouring the wool off the 
backs of a flock of sheep, he was believed by 
many people! 

Of late years the colonial governments have 
taken steps to exterminate this awful plague, 
and their efforts have not been altogether 
unattended with success. Nevertheless, it is 
feared that, owing to the vast tracts of unin- 
habited and barren territory, which serve as 
breeding-grounds, the work of extirpation is 
all but a physical impossibility. However, 
by inoculating a number of locusts with a 
fungus peculiar and fatal to them, and then 
liberating these “ doctored " specimens, it is 
hoped to, anyhow, substantially reduce the 
fighting strength of the enemy. 

Frogs of all sizes, colours, shapes, and 
descriptions eke out a fairly happy existence 
in every part of South Africa; and, although 
none of them are aggressively inclined or 
spiteful in any way, they cause much unrest 
at night-time to new arrivals by their in- 
cessant cronkings in every conceivable tone. 
Unlike their European congeners, they have 
the power of exuding at will from their skin an 
exceedingly slimy and objectionable mucus. 
This appears to be their sole weapon of 
offence or defence, but seemingly quite 
suthices, as they are practically immune from 
all attack, except from an occasional par- 
ticularly hungry and voracious snake, who 
cannot waste further time in seeking for a 
more toothsome tit-bit ! 

Although South African mosquitoes are 
not so ferocious, audacious, and numerous 
as their Klondyke relatives are reported to be, 
yet they can inflict a vast amount of dis- 
comfort on suffering humanity. Mosquitoes 
are notoriously fastidious in their tastes, 
and seldom annoy a hardened and seasoned 
colonial, preferring the rich blood of new- 
comers. Strangely enough, it is only the 
female mosquito that is a blood-sucker, the 
male being satisfied with less nutritious foods, 
such as decaying vegetation and refuse of all 
kinds; but, unfortunately for i:, this virtue 
does not save it from the animosity of 
mankind. 

This insect is highly prolific, and shortly 
after birth the female will lay, in some 
stagnant pool, at one sitting, two or three 
hundred eggs. If all conditions are favour- 
able, these will, in the fulness of time, hatch 
out, and the young mosquitoes will issue 
forth to wage war on poor mortals, and add 
to the sum of their woes. It has only lately 
been ascertained why these little absorbers 
of human blood inject a poisonous fluid after 
making an incision, causing the irritating itch 
which few persons have not experienced at 
home and abroad. Science has, however, 
shown that mosquitoes are obliged to inject 
this venom into the blood of the subject, 
not on account of sheer perversity, as 
some imagine, but in order to make the 
blood thin enough to pass down their tiny 
gullets ! 

So irritating are the wounds inflicted by 
these little pests that it is almost impossible 
to sleep at nights unless precautions are 
taken against their bloodthirsty proclivitics ; 
but such fumigants as sulphur, tobacco, 
brown-paper, and  insect.powder have 
apparently little or no effect on the 


mosquitoes’ systems. Saturating the bed. 
linen with eucalyptus oil or other strong 
disinfectants is likewise futile; and, indeed, 
many people prefer suffering the ravages of 
the insects stoically to being asphyxiated by 
powerful fumigants or suffocated by nauseat- 
ing insecticides ! 

The only really certain protection against 
attack, then, is the mosquito net, and this 
is an indispensable article ina South African 
bedroom to those who can afford the luxury. 
But, let there be ever so tiny a hole in the 
muslin, and Mrs. Mosquito will not be long 
in locating and utilising it as a means of 
ingress. 

Not long since a witty contributor to a 
South African paper described his first 
night's experience under the protecting 
canopy of a mosquito-net, and in his 
narrative mentioned that he was amazed 
at the extreme sagacity displayed by the 
insects. 

"I heard numbers of them," he wrote, 
“humming all round my net, but apparently. 
owing to the darkness, they could not find 
any holes there might be in the material by 
which to enter and attack. After a few 
abortive attempts to penetrate from under- 
neath, they left the room, as I could tell by 
the cessation of their murmurings, but only 
to return accompanied by five or siz fire- 
flies, which they had evidently pressed into 
their service. Instructing these to cruise 
round the mosquito-net, they followed, and 
the cunning little wretches were not long in 
discovering a few holes in the muslin by tie 
phosphorescence of the flies. Singing with 
joy &t the prospect of a pleasant meal, they 
entered, and soon set to work in earnest on 
my quivering hide." 

Of all the creatures mentioned up to the 
present there is no doubt that the little red 
ant is & good housewife's pet aversion. 
These tiny insects invade a dwelling in 
immense numbers, &nd in well organized 
battalions scour the house for edible material. 
Let & meat-safe or cupboard be even almost 
hermetically sealed, yet the ants will 
intuitively find & way to the hidden treasures 
within. Milk, butter, sugar, cakes, brend, 
puddings, jams, honey, syrup, ment, fish, 
and vegetables are all acceptable foods to 
this invader; so that it is not astonishing 
that the cleanly housekeeper regards with 
extreme disgust the little red ant. 

There are many other varieties of the ant, 
among which are the black and white speci- 
mens. The white ant is a most destructive 
insect, literally devouring all before it, 
whether the material be leather, wood, cloth, 
or vegetable matter; in fine, it simply lives 
to eat. So numerous is it in certain parts of 
the country, particularly the coast districts 
of Natal, that all buildings have to be speci- 
ally erected to provide against the incursiom 
of these destroyers. In most cases, the 
houses are built on stone or brick piers, and, 
where this is done, the white ants are check 
mated as far as their designs on the wood - 
work are concerned. These little creatures 
hate the light of day, and at once cease their 
labours in any direction as soon as they find 
that sunshine is about to find its way im. 
Owing to this peculiarity of theirs, they are 
perfectly colourless, and, some people maim - 
tain, blind. The huge ant-heaps often đe- 
scribed by travellers and others, are the 
handiwork of these insects, and are marvels 
of architectural skill and patience. 

The black ant is not remarkable in an w 
way, but is much respected on account of his 
ferocity and combative instincts. He is 
capable of inflicting & very painful bite, 
which stings for some moments like a hot 
ash dropped on the naked flesh. 

The flying ant is a peculiar little creaturo, 
which periodically emerges from its subter- 
ranean, passages, and takes wing to “ fresh 
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flelds and pastures new." They are devoured 
with avidity by all birds, and not infrequently 
by natives, who regard them as a delicacy 
not to be despised. 

Finally, the tick, with his tenacity of life 
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and purpose; the flea, with his extra- 
ordinary activity and ubiquity; and the fly, 
with his aggressiveness, restlessness, and 
perversity, all conscientiously do their ut- 
most to irritate and annoy the colonists. 
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There are many other unmentionable pests 
identical with their European congeners, 
except that, like all the rest of the insect 
tribe of South Africa, they are notorious fer 
their great fecundity. 


WHEN TIME IS INDEED MONEY! 


unes no one is in a better position to 

realise the monetary value of time than 
the captains of the four mail packets 
specially built and maintained for the postal 
service between Holyhead and Kingstown, for 
when the Post-Office officials entered into the 
contract whereby they pay the proprietors of 
the boats at the rate of 1371. for each voyage, 
they also arranged that the mails should be 
carried with punctuality and despatch, as can 
be gathered from the fact that the contract 
time of 3 hrs. 37 mins. for the 60 miles (or 


52 minutes more than the advertised time 


for the sea passage) provides for a constant 
speed of 17 miles an hour, and in the event 
of any unpunctuality there is a species of 
Damocles’ sword hanging over the head 
of the contractors in the shape of a clause 
whereby the P.M.G. is able to deduct 1l. 14s. 
for each minute over time. 

If on any occasion a vessel should not be 
ready, the contract meets the case with a fine 
of 100}. for the offence, and further debits the 
contractors at the rate of 10/. for every hour 
beyond the stipulated time before the vessel 
starts: why the penalty should differ from 
that in the event of the Liverpool and Douglas 
(Isle of Man) service failing, when the P.M.G., 
who in this case is content with a specd of 
14 nautical miles an hour in summer 
and 12 in winter, can employ another 
boat, or in the case of the Penzance and Scilly 


I is hardly advisable to assert that this 

little pastime, or hobby—call it what 
you will—is really new. In fact, one often 
comes to the conclusion that some Camera 
Fiend may have recorded the thousand and 
one incidents in connection with the build- 
ing of the pyramids, and that the negatives 
only want digging up so that prints may be 
made from them. 

Remembering all this, pray pardon me if 
I do not claim absolute virgin freshness for 
this particular hobby. At the same time, it 
will be found somewhat different from the 
carving usually referred to in this country, 
and will have an attractive appearance all 
its own. 

Now there are various systems of carving, 
and many different materials, from leather 
to the white-wood articles so much in favour 
with those who practise chip-carving. Most 
of these methods, while giving excellent 
results, possess one disadvantage to those 
with a small income, and that is the cost of 
tools and materials. It will, however, be 
my endeavour to show how endless amuse- 
ment may be had with a pocket-knife and 
some cardboard. 

As for the knife, any medium-sized one 
will answer admirably. A thin cigar-shaped 
blade is the best for all-round work, although 
different styles of points would be an acqui- 
sition. Use a small blade for preference, 


just pierce the outer skin." 


By Haroup MACFARLANE. 


service, when he can hire a special mes: enger 
and & pilot boat at the cost of the con- 
tractors, is best known to St. Martin's.le- 
Grand. 

Although the P.M.G. does not tie down the 
contractor to any fixed time who, for 521. 10s. 
a year, literally sails the stormy seas once a 
week from Instow, near Bidetord, to Lundy 
Isle, notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
iract price is practically at tho extremely 
high rate of 17. a head for each inhabitant 
on the island, he is not at all lenient in the 
case of delay on the Dover and Calais route, 
as can be gauged from the fact that if the 
boat should be 20 minutes late at any time 
the contractor is fined 51, or at the rate of 
5s. & minute, which rises to 6s. 8d. for each 
of the additional 15 minutes following. 

Sailing vessels nowadays are not very 
frequently used for mail services, but, in 
addition to the Lundy Isle and Instow mail 
already noticed, there is a service running 
between Foula and Walls (in the Shetland 
Isles), a distance of 16 miles, that is 
covered from April to September once a 
week and from October to March once a 
fortnight by a sailing vessel for a payment of 
2l. a trip, at which rate, unless the good 
people of Foula, who number rather over 200, 
are much more inclined to correspondence 
than their brother and sister Scots, who on 
an average receive 46 letters each in 


PAPER - CARVING. 
By Davip Horne, JUN. 


and have it thoroughly sharpened— really 
sharp, with an edge like a razor—for much 
of the success of your efforts depends upon 
the ease with which the steel penetrates the 
surface of the cardboard. Paper has a 
tendency to dull the edge, but, with ordinary 
precautions, you need have no fear as 
regards this part of the business. 

You must also procure some cardboard. 
For a beginning, use a rather thick kind, 
with a substance similar to that of a 
cabinet photo mount. White or cream 
colour will do very nicely, but see that the 
outer surface is smooth and tough. The 
tougher this part of the card is the better, as 
it leaves the finished work much stronger, 
although, of course, it will not stand rough 
handling in any case. 

Having everything ready, and your knife 
in proper order, you may now begin to 
experiment a little. It is just a trifle difti- 
cult to explain your next move on paper, 
but I shall try to make my instructions as 
understandable as possible. 

Lay the card on any smooth, hard surface 
—an ordinary wood table, for instance—hold 
it down firmly with your left hand, then, 
keeping the edge of the knife at an angle 
with the surface of the board (see fig. 1), 
draw the knife along evenly from a to B (see 
fig. 2). Do not cut through the cardboard; 
In fact, act at 


the year, this service must be run at a loss 
so far as the Post-Oflice is concerned, inso- 
much as it averages 7s. a head for the 
year. The penalty for general non-per- 
formance of this mail is 25/., or one-eightieth 
of the sum in the case of the Greenock, 
Ardrossan, Londonderry, and Belfast serviges, 
which were contracted for by the late Lord 
Inverclyde for 10,000. a year. 

The largest payment for the carriage of 
mails is paid for conveying the post from 
Brindisi to Bombay and Shanghai, and vice 
versd, which last year amounted to 245,0002., or 
more than twice the sum necessary to defray 
the expense of conveying them to New York ; 
but the penalty for delay, though it works 
out at 2s. 9d. a minute, is set at the round 
sum of 100“. every 12 hours, which is 
the penalty enforced for a delay of the same 
length of time over the Canada and Hong 
Kong route, and twice that for over time 
between Brindisi and Adelaide. 

For the fortnightly service between the 
United Kingdom and the West Indies, the 
Post-Office pnid last year at the rate of 
about 6,666/. 13s. 4d. a month, and, all things 
considered, they were far more easygoing in 
the way of over time than in the case of 
any other mail of note, for the penalty of 
25l. for every 24 hours works out at but 
11. Os. 10d. an hour, or a trifle over 4d. a 
minute. 


this stage as if you were about to cut out a 
bevelled opening in the board, but do not 
allow the knife to penetrate any great 
distance in. 

If you have held the blade at the proper 
angle (see section fig. 1), you will find that 
you have made a curved line, with the edge 
nearest you slightly raised up, while it will 
be about 4; in. in width. 

Now draw your knife, in the same manner, 
from a to c (fig. 2), but notice the lines do 


c 
— EE 


Fie. 1. 
A, B, section of cardboard ; c, section of knife. 


not quite meet at c. Then, turning the card 
round, commence at p, and draw another 
line to a. You will now have the outline of 
& leaf. 

Inserting the point of the knife, which 
must now be held almost flat at E (fig. 2), 
draw it carefully downwards towards c, 
forcing it in farther with each stroke, until 
the larger half of the leaf is raised slightly 
above the level of the rest of the cardboard. 
Keep up this until the leaf is almost all 
raised up, but do not pursue it as far as the 
side atop. Instead of lifting up the surface 


at that side, smooth down lightly the cut 
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you made, so as to give a slanting effect to 
the leaf. The stem c to B may be left alone, 
a rub down being sufficient to give the 
necessary effect. 

If you have followed the directions given, 
you will have carved & leaf, which stands 
out boldly, the side a E c being the higher. 

When you have accomplished this, you 
will, I think, have mastered the principle of 
this carving. Now for a few details. After 
having done a few leaves, as described, and 
having gained some experience in operating 
the knife, you may go a step farther. Cut 
the outline of your leaf as before, but, previous 
to raising up the surface, vein it delicately. 
When cutting in the veins, lay very little 
pressure upon the knife, and merely allow the 
surface to be pierced. Then curefully raise 
up the leaf, us formerly described, when it 


Fis. 2.—OUTLINE OF LEAF. 


will have a much better appearance than the 
bare outline. 

You may also try to carve some simple 
flower with a few leaves attached, and here 
let me say that if you can secure a real plant, 
so much the better. In this way, you can 
study the formation, and get a proper idea as 
to how the ieuves hang, etc. You will, in 
consequence, be able to give a more life-like 
appearance to your work. 

An ordinary pansy comes out very effec- 
tively, and you will find it an easy flower to 
reproduce (see fig. 3). 

In this, as in all somewhat elaborate 
designs, trace the outlines faintly with a lead 
pencil. Having traced the pansy design 
(fig. 3), cut your outlines first, commencing in 
most cases from the centre of the flower, 
and move the cardboard round as you go 
along. Be careful to leave a little part of 
each piece of the bloom untouched, so as to 
give it the necessary support; you will soon 


Ib the history of Carthage it is told how, at 
the siege of Agrigentum by the Romans, 
the great Carthaginian commander Hannibal, 
shut up inside the town, conveyed, by a 
system of Fire Signals, the news to his 
collengue beyond the besieging army that he 
could hold out no longer. Similar attempts 
at communication by signal are recorded of 
the early Egyptians and the Greeks. It isa 
disputed question whether reflected rays of 
the sun were not flashed by means of 
burnished shields—thus anticipating the 
principle of the modern heliograph—by some 
of these peoples in the days that are past. 
To come, however, to modern times, it was in 
the Crimean war that a system of signalling 
bv means of flashes of light reflected in & 
mirror was first tried—by the Russians. 
Since then its development has been rapid. 
In these days reliable information, quickly 
and accurately conveyed, is one of the most 
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discover the best points from which to 
commence cutting. Now carefully erase the 
pencil marks, being particular to see that you 
do not rub the outlining the wrong way. 
Next raise up the various divisions in the 
blossom, keeping in mind the natural forma- 
tion and perspective effect. Some parts of 
the design will have to be kept almost flat, so 
that the flower and leaves may stand out in 
delicate gradations. Pansies look well in 
this svstem, also clematis, forget-me-nots, 
petunins, and primroses, not to mention 
many other flowers. Some varieties of ferns 
lend themselves well for decorative borders, 
etc. 

In veining the leaves and those blossoms 
requiring it, do so before you raise the leaves 
up, and be careful to notice that the point of 
the knife does not go through the leaf in the 
latter operation. When the carving has 
been completed, smooth down all the cuts 
lightly with a blunt, rounded instrument. 
An ordinary egg-spoon—the bone variety— 
does very well. If you use the knife it is apt 
to injure the work. A few finishing touches 
here and there will complete the design. 

In this, as in all other work of an artistic 
nature, much is left to the individual 
operator. 

For holding the cardyoard while cutting 
the outlines, I have found an ordinary 
quarter-plate photo printing-frame very 
useful. Frames which have no projections 
nt the back may be had for a few pence. 

Cut the card the size of a negative glass, 
31 by 4} in., and place it in the frame; then 
put in a sheet of ordinary glass, after which 
put the back in position. You will now have 
an unvielding surface to work on, and will be 
able to hold the card easier, and with more 
safety. When the outlines have been cut, 
remove the card out of the frame, and 
proceed with the rest of the work, as, if the 
curd is kept in the frame, you will not get 
the knife flat enough, and your temper, not 
to mention the cardboard, will be dumaged 
considerably. 

So far all our remarks have been confined 
to working in plain cardboard, but those who 
can use watercolours tolerably well may 
produce some charming effects. Carve the 
design and finish it completely, after which, 
in the words of a famous artist, “ Put the 
proper colours in their proper places." The 
colours bring out the veining with a life- 
like effect, and, on the whole, well repay the 
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ARMY SIGNALLING. 
By a BriIGADE SIGNALLING OFFICER. 


PART I, 


important factors in determining success in 
modern warfare. Under differing circum- 
stances different methods are used. 

First stands the telegraph, the most 
reliable and the most rapid method, but ex- 
posed from its very nature to many disad- 
vantages. It takes time to lay the wire, and 
a special transport is needed to carry such 
wire about. The longer the line the more it 
is liable to interruption by accident, bad 
wenther, or the action of the enemy. Ina 
hostile country, it will probably require 
guards and patrols told off to watch it. 

Jf the enemy are white men they may 
easily succeed in tapping it, learning the 
news or order that is passing along the wire, 
or perhaps even in transmitting themselves 
sinister messages to entrap the unwary at 
the other end, and lead to an ambuscade. 
The receiver would in such case be quite 
unable to tell he was being misled. This 


extra trouble. When nicely done one migh: 
almost believe the flowers to be real. 

Now, in speaking of designs, flowers har 
been specially mentioned, but there i: 
another subject which affords some beautifu. 
designs, and that is sailing vessels.  Sloop. 
schooners, and full-rigged ships look excep 
tionally well. <A full-rigged ship carved in 
this way, with the sea and sky painted in 
watercolours, has a charm all its own to 
those who love the ocean; the sails stand 
out against the background with starting 
effect. 

In the first part of this article I recom. 
mended rather thick cardboard, but after à 
little practice one may execute some fine werk 


Fio. 3.—OUTLINE OF PANSY. 


even on an ordinary visiting card. In fact, 
the best work I have seen in this line was 
done on two little cards, formerly in mx 
possession, which wero carved by a travelling 
„artist in the streets of San Francisco. 
They were uncoloured, but were beautiful 
specimens. Those therefore who cennot use 
watercolours need not be discouraged. 

Now there are many uses to which thi: 
carving might be applied, and many other 
designs could be mentioned, but sufficien: 
has been said, I hope, to give readers of the 
* B.O.P." an insight into the elementary part 
of this interesting pastime, and no doubt in 
the near future they will prove equal to the 
occasion. 


was actually done a good deal in the 
American war by the Confederate leaders, who 
several times captured supply trains by 
tapping the wires, and sending sham orders 
to the officers in charge. 

Where the enemy are natives they have 
often been found to take & peculiar amuse- 
ment in cutting up the telegraph wire and 
walking off with it bodily, sometimes re- 
moving as much as a mile at a time—a feat 
accomplished on one occasion atleast by the 
Zakha Khels in the recent Tirah campaign. 
In earlier times in India, when the Mutiny was 
being sternly suppressed, the possession of 
torn-up telegraph wire was a capital offence. 
And as in later days in Africa, morsels of 
it were used as bullets for loading oid- 
fashioned muskets—a device whereby am- 
munition was economised, and an exceeding: 
inconvenient possession, if the owner và: 
caught by the British, summarily disposed cf 
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improbable. 


The telephone labours under the same or 
greater drawbacks in the field. It has been 


. used in the present Boer war between two 
moving bodies of troops at distances thirty 
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miles apart. But its adoption generally is 
When it is remembered how 


indistinct voices will often sound on a fixed 
line in a well-ordered city, it is not a matter 
of surprise if it is not a success in a rough 
country campaign. Cyclists were used to lay 
the telephone lines in South Africa. 


orders, and reports. 


Mounted orderlies, cyclists, and balloons 
each play their part in conveying messages, 
The efficiency of the 


two former depends entirely on the nature of 
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“+ the country; the latter is too cumbrous to be 


employed, except in conjunction with the 
headquarters of a large army 

In the wild mountains of the North-West 
Frontier of India, amid the sands of the 
Soudan, or across the kopjes of South Africa, 
it is on the signallers that the work and 
responsibility devolve of transmitting in- 
telligence from one part of the field of 


war to another. And in our recent cam- 


. paigns well have they acquitted themselves 


of their task. 


Each regiment of cavalry and battalion 
of infantry in the British army has a 
small detachment of highly trained men, 
who form the signallers of the regiment. 


d Every year they undergo a strict exami- 


^ phore and telegraph. 


* 
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nation, having to pass collectively at 
message-sending both by day and by 
night. With flag and with heliograph by 
daylight, with oil lamp and with limelight 
in the darkness, their work is done. Known 
to them, also, are the mysteries of sema- 
Nicknamed the 
“ flag-waggers," they only attain to that 
dignity as the result of a long, arduous, 
and constant training. Again and again 
in our recent wars their use has been 
demonstrated so clearly, and the value of 
their work—often done under most disad- 
vantageous conditions—has been so great, 


, that they form at the present time a 
; most important little branch of the army. 


It is curious to contrast ourselves with 
other nations in this respect. In theGer- 
man army untillately there was absolutely 
no signalling at all. In the French, Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Italian armies there is 
no system of flag-wagging either, though 
lamps at night and heliographs by day are 
occasionally used. The writer has seen 
the French Alpine troops using lamps in 
the mountains at night. But seeing how 
little continental armies are trained to, or 
fit for, the irregular warfare that our own 
has so constantly to wage on the frontiers 
of the Empire, it is perhaps not surprising 
to find that the signalling essential in 
such a campaign is almost, if not entirely, 
ignored. Still, even in Europe such a 
policy is of doubtful merit. Had the 
German headquarters at a critical time 
of the battle of Königgrätz had signallers 
to employ. they would probably not have 
spent long hours in wondering what had 
become of the flank portion of the army, 
which, as a matter of fact, was already 
engaged with the Austrian enemy, within 
easy signalling distance, long before the 
general officers commanding the centre 
had any idea of its presence there. 

Signalling is carried on in the British 
army by the aid of various apparatus. By 
day in England, where the sunlight is 
neither strong nor constant, and in cloudy 
weather in all places, flags are used. 
These are large or small, according to the 
distance at which they may have to be 
read; dark.coloured or light, according 
to the background. In countries where 
there is a strong sun the heliograph is 
employed. Signals with the large flag 
can be distinguished through the service 
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telescope six miles away in clear weather in 
England.  Heliographs have been read in 
India at enormous distances—as much, it is 
said, as seventy miles apart. Against a light 
background, such as a sky-line, a blue. 
coloured flag would be necessary; with a 
wood or building, or other dark object, behind 
the signalling party, a white flag is used. 

By night the apparatus employed consists 
either of a limelight or of an oil lamp. The 
former can be read ata range of ten to fifteen 
miles, but itis heavy, and entails the transport 
of various stores necessary to manufacture 
the gas. It is able to be used with greater 
success at a fixed station, as in a garrison, 
than at a moving one in the field. On its 
principle the great De Beers searchlight at 
the recent siege of Kimberley was wont at 
night to flash its messages from across the 
northern horizon to the signallers of Lord 
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Methuen’s relieving army twenty miles away. 
Over the heads of the Boer riflemen in the 
trenches of Magersfontein went back the 
answer, We are coming.” 

Similarly, in the darkness of the night, 
Sir Redvers Buller’s signallers would flash 
messages up into the cloudy sky with a 
searchlight for hard-pressed Ladysmith to 
read. Here, however, the enemy saw the 
game, and cleverly, by the use of their own 
light, flung up to meet the hostile beams, so 
confused the dots and dashes as to effectually 
prevent the desired communication. It was 
& bloodless fight in the sky between beams 
of light in which the Boer generally accom- 
plished his easier purpose of thwarting 
communication. 

The hand lamp is a much smaller, more 
portable contrivance, but then its range is of 
course much more limited. It can be 1775 

at g 


King of Spain: the Voungest Monarch in Europe. 
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at a distance of some three or four miles. 
In misty weather it is useless. The writer 
has passed many a long, cold, weary hour of 
the night in vainly endeavouring to distin- 
guish through a telescope the befogged 
signals of a hand lamp some two or three 
miles away. 

The principle on which our signalling is 
conducted is by the spelling of words by the 
signs of the Morse alphabet. In that 
ingenious contrivance each letter or figure 
is represented by a dot, or a dash, or by a 
combination of dot and dash. With a flag a 
dot is shown by a short wave, a dash by a 
long one. With an instrument conveying a 
beam of light—either by the reflection of the 
sun’s rays, or by artificial means—a dot is 
made by a short, sharp flash, and a dash 
by a longer exposure. Each letter of the 
alphabet has its symbol. Thus D is repre- 
sented by Dash Dot Dot," E by one dot, A 
by a dot and a dash, R by * Dot Dash Dot." 
The signaller who was sending would make 
— . „ „ . —,. — , and thesignaller who was 
reading the word would spell out D E A R— 
“dear.” Even in the Indian army the native 
signallers learn to send and read in English, 
as signalling in the native language is for- 
bidden. In spite of this additional difficulty, 
many of our sepoys makc first-rate signallers. 

The heliograph is really a wonderful little 
instrument. By means of small mirrors the 
sun's rays are flashed from one point to 
another. The necessary dots and dashes 
are made by causing the reflected ray of sun- 
light to appear and disappear for a short or 
longer time at the distant point. By the 
use of slow motion screws, the sun’s apparent 
movement in the heavens is followed by the 
adjustment of the mirror. A key atthe back 
pressed up and down for a short or long 
period, on the principle of the telegraph 
sounder, throws the reflected light on and off 
the receiving station for the space of the 
necessary dot or dash. When the position 
of the sun is between the two signalling 
stations, one mirror aloneisrequired. When 
the sun is behind the sending station, thus 
causing the angle between the direct and 
reflected rays to be greater than a right angle, 
two mirrors are used. The sun's rays are 
caught on the one, reflected into the other, 
and thence sent on to the distant point. 
This is called the Duplex method of working. 

Innumerable are the stories of the devotion 
of signallers to their work ; historic are some 
of the messages preserved. "The occasions 
on which the value of good signalling has 
been apparent are as curious often as they 
are instructive. 

In the attack by Sir William Lockhart’s 
force in March 1891 on the Samana Range, 
the value of the heliograph was demonstrated 
to great purpose. The enemy were to be 
attacked in front by one column of British 
troops, and on the flank by another. It was 
important that the frontal attack should be 
coincident with that made by the flanking 
column, which latter had a climb of two 
hours and a-half up the mountain-side to 
gain its offensive position. As soon as this 
was attained, a heliograph message was 
flashed down to the co-operating column to 
commence the attack. To have sent this 
message by orderly would probably have 
taken a good two hours, owing to the natural 
difficulties of the country. But by means of 
the signallers a rapid interchange of com- 
munication was established, and a most 
successful combined attack, identical in time, 
took place. 

Again, almost all orders between separated 
bodies of troops in the Malakand campaign 
were conveyed by signalling. When rein- 
forcements were required, orders would be 
signalled back to camp for them. When 
ammunition ran short, requests for more would 
be conveyed by signal. “It is now 2.30. 
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Remember we shall have to fight our way 
home," was an actual message on one 
occasion. ‘ Delay the retirement in order to 
remove wounded," was another. Even while 
an attack was taking place the signallers 
worked on all the same, sending messages 
promptly, accurately, and with clearness. 
Owing to the country being intersected by 
numerous gullies and ravines, mounted 
orderlies were almost useless, and signalling 
proved by far the best, and, indeed, almost 
the only, means of communication. 

Then, as an instance of tlie devotion and 
heroism of a signaller, the case may be quoted 
of the siege of Chakdara Fort. The signal 
tower there was a detached post two hundred 
yards higher upthehillside. It wasa square 
stone building, round the top of which ran 
a narrow balcony. Shortly before the attack 
on the fort and on the Malakand the telegraph 
wire between the two places was cut, and 
communication between Lieutenant Rattray's 
little garrison, two hundred strong, at Chak- 
dara and their fellow-countrymen at Malakand 
wasalmostimpossible— would have been quite 
so, but for the visual signalling. Every day 
during the siege one particular sepoy would 
come out through a port-hole of the tower at 
the risk of his life, establish his heliograph 
on the balcony, and, despite a terrible short- 
range fire from the enemy safely ensconced 
in stone sangars all round, would send urgent 
messages to the main force. It is told in the 
commanding officer's official report how, just 
before the relief, matters looked soserious that 
one last urgent appeal was sent. The difti- 
culties and dangersof signalling were extreme. 
The peril of the signallerexposed to the bullets 
while adjusting the delicate mechanism of 
the heliograph was very great. He did it 
composedly. But the consequent message 
sent was as short as possible. Help us," 
cried the twinkling flashes of light. They 
proved sufficient ; the help eame. If anything 
is needed io increase the gallantry of the 
guards in the signal tower on this occasion, 
it is the fact that for the last eighteen hours 
of the siege they were entirely without water 
—none having been able to be sent them 
between early Saturday morning and late on 
the following Monday afternoon. 

During the course of the great Boer attack 
on Ladysmith, in the present war. the helio- 
graphs still remained at work between the 
garrison and Buller's troops away over the 
hills to the south. From them the news of 
the progress of that terrible battle was tele- 
graphed to all parts of the world. Attack 
begun—enemy repulsed —fighting continues 
enemy reinforced —attack renewed—we are 
very hard pressed "—so came the ominous 
messages. Dr. Conan Doyle has well de. 
scribed, in his book on the war, how asthe day 
ended those heliograph messages bore black 
apprehension over the whole British Empire, 
spreading the darkest forecasts, entailing the 
profoundest gloom. Not till next day did the 
twinkling mirrors speak out again; then to 
tell in simple words the story of the great 
Boer defeat, and the hope that still remained 
to the wearied garrison. 

The above instances are taken from our 
most recent wars. But in earlier years the 
story is the same. The crowds of Afghans 
in the Chardeh valley remind me of Epsom 
on the Derby day," were the words added by 
the oflicer in charge of a signal station to 
the message sent to Lord Roberts by Sir 
Herbert Macpherson, when the latter was 
reporting the enemy advancing in force, and 
momentarily increasing in numbers. This 
was in 1879. Lord Roberts was at Cabul, 
and he tells in his autobiography how this 
message finally determined him to retire 
within the defences of Sherpur cantonment 
for a season. Again and aguin in the fierce 
fighting in Afghanistan in 1879-80, when it 
would have been impossible to communicate 


between detached brigades by means of 
mounted orderlies, who would assuredly have 
been cut up by the Afghans en route, 
messages were flashed over the heads of the 
enemy from one division of the force to 
another with orders and information of every 
kind. By heliograph Lord Roberts, during 
his great march from Cabul to Kandahar, 
first heard of the disastrous sortie of the 
garrison. By heliography was flashed the 
first news to that same garrison of Kandahar, 
closely invested after Maiwand, that the 
approaching relief column from Cabul was 
at hand. On August 27, 1880, at a distance 
of twenty miles, the advance guard of Bengal 
and Punjaub cavalry “called up" the 
defending force to tell them that the helping 
army was emerging from the silence of the 
trackless desert to their aid. 
(To be continued.) 
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White to move and win. 


To be won by a sequence of sacrifices 
culminating in a pleasing ''long.-shot" or 
coup. 


Correct solutions to No. 1 received from 
W. B. Gormie (Sunbury), F. G. Harrington 
(King's Cross), A. T. Wisdom (Northampton), 
M. Tucker (Bristol), M. C. Brittain (London), 
E. S. Lewis (Ruabon), Lucien Boulengé 
(Sydenham), S. Barnard (Ilford). 

Correct solutions to Problems Nos. 1 and 2 
received from J. D. Petty (Hull), Joseph 
Gould (Bradford), Fred Jones (Wolver- 
hampton), Douglas Travis (Douglas), James 
J. Robertson (Stockport), W. H. Baker (Isle- 
worth), J. Dowson (Ferryhill), Thomas T. 
Hayes (Blackpool), Alexander Morrison 
(Glasgow), James Friskin (Glasgow), C. 
Ledgley (King’s Lynn), G. T. McKay (Hartle- 
pool), W. Mathew (Barry Dock), Frank 
Battersby (Walworth), James Hummer 
(Blackburn), John R. Murray (London), James 
M. Brunton (Edinburgh), James Brouthrow 
(Anstruther), Stephen Butterworth (Roch- 
dale), George H. Kelland (Jersey), J. H. 
Wright (Bradford), Sidney E. Crabb 
(Brixton), Frank Jones (Birkenhead), E. 
Pointon (Hanley), H. E. Marshall (Southsea), 
F. A. Howe, H. Ward (Leeds), A. S. Williams, 
J. Hatch (London), W. Neville (West Ealing), 
W. E. Jenkins (Peckham Rye), E. McFadyen 
(Glasgow), H. W. Foreman (Poplar), H. Cher- 
rington (Tipton), Geo. Deane (London), D. C. 
Edmonston (Lewisham), Jack Thorpe (East 
Finchley), J. E. Pratt (Liverpool), W. Baker 
(Brighton), W. A. Collier (Chelsea), H. E. 
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Vining (East Croydon), H. L. Jones (Barns- 
ley, F. Morgan (Sheffield), G. H. Wood 
(Wimborne). 

Correct solutions to Problem No. 2 from 
S. B. King (London) Arthur Wakefield 
(Danbury. Ellie Holman sends key-moves 
only to both Nos. 1 and 2. but no after-play. 

Correct solutions to Problem No. 3 
received from Stephen Butterworth (Roch- 
dale), Bernard Molloy (Birr), E. Jeffery 
(Fence Houses), J. E. Pratt (Liverpool), 
J. Hummer (Blackburn), F. Allen (Desboro’). 


SOLUTION To PROBLEM No. 4. 


Position: Black men on 1. 11, 12, 17, 22. 
White men on 13, 19,30, 31; King on 3. 
White to move and win. 


3— 7 9— 6 22—25 17—22 
11—16 1—10 21—17 12— 16 
13— 9 7—21 25—29 22—18 
16—23 


and capturing the man on 23, White 
ultimately wins. 


Frank JoNES.— Your interesting game, if 
played with a friend, is good enough to 
publish had we space. The two problems 
are rather too simple for publication. Try 
again. 

D. C. EpxoNpsroN, W. A. COLLIER, and 
Hersert MrrcuELL.—Your problems shall 
have consideration. 

SrToo.--Yes; place Black kings on 4 and 8, 
White king on 16. Black to move. White 
draws by keeping command of 8. 

H. S. P. Fatu.—(1) Play 26—23, 19—26, 
30—23, and Black cannot move! (2) After 
studying our articles running since February 
last, get Lees’ “ Guide to Draughts " (1s.) or 
„The British Draughts Player" (3s. 6d.) of 
Gould & Son, Publishers, Middlesboro'. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 
No. 3.— TRE AYRSHIRE Lassie’? OPENING. 


11—15 22—15 7—10 22—13 
(a) 24—20 11—18 31- 26 6— 9 
(b) 8—11 (g)32—28 10—19  18— 6 
(c) 28—24 (h)10—14 24-15 1—26 
(d 4— 8 ()26—28 2—7 (0 30—23 
(e) 23—19 (j) 9—13 26—22 Drawn. 
(f)15—18 (k)19—15 13—17 


(a) This opening was originally formed by 
Wyllie, the late champion of the world, and 
named by him in compliment toa Scottish 
lassie who graced one of his matches. In 
his young days during the “ Forties ” it was 
suspected of weakness, but he vindicated its 
strength by playing it against the leading 
British and American experts with success. 

The book authorities indicate & preva- 
lence of strength for the Black side. This is 


. due to the White attack being urged too 


precipitately. Conducted with reserve the 


opening has been proved in practice to be a 


strong one. At all events it provides ample 


. scope and verge for the display of critical 
. combinations, and situations of equalised 


wer. 

(b) The distinctive formation of White's 
début can, however, be refused at the outset 
by Black, although frequently at his risk. 
For instance 9—14, 22—18, etc. (instead of 
8—11) is not so good. Again, 9—13, 
22—17, 13—22, 25—11, etc., would also 
tend to throw the advantage of the opening 
into White’s hands. The 12—16 exchange 
would constitute & sound, although an un- 
usual, counter-attack. And 15—19 would 


transpose the opening at once into a 


„Bristol.“ 

(c) The distinguishing move of this open- 
ing, which is sometimes regarded as completed 
at 24—20. The 22—18 exchange instead is 
an attack which Plack can easily foil. For 
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instance, 22—18, 15—22, 25—18, 10—15, 
26—22, 6—10, and White is left with 27 —24 
as the only sound move. And 10—14 for 


Black now gives him considerable holding 


power, and limits White to 30—26 as the 
only safe reply. 

(d) 3—8 makes a formation which re- 
quires careful handling. Continue 23—19, 
and if Black now essays relief from this grip 
by 11—16, 20—11, 7—23, 27—11, 8—15, 
White may proceed safely by 22—18, ete. If 
instead of 3—8, or 4—8, Black plays 9—13, 
then 23—19, 6—9, 27—23 would be a 
sound line for White. 

(e) As an alternative the 22—18 attack 
could now be more safely adopted. But the 
text move is more in character with the 
nU reserve of the opening. 23—18 is 

ad. 

(f) If 9—14 (instead of 15—18), 22— 17, 
15—18; and White must now avoid 32— 28, 
as 11--16, 20—4, 3—8, 4—11, 7—32 give 
Black the better game. And to continue, 
24.90, 10—15, 17—10, 18--23, 26—19, 
15—24, 28—19, etc., and White's game is 
hopeless. 

(g) A continuation Wyllie was especially 
partial to. But 26—22, 7—11, 22—15, 
11— 18, 30—26, 8—11 make an equal game; 
but White must now avoid 26—22, as it 
would be fatal by 11—16, 20—11, 3—7, 
Black winning the exchanges.  32-.28 
instead of 26—22 is the correct alternative 
in this latter stage. 

(h) Regarded as best. If he play 10— 15, 
19—10, 6—15, 21—17, 8—11, 17—13, and 
White has the better position. 

(i) 19—15 seems commanding but is 
futile, as after 7—10 there appears no 
tenable defence. Again the move in text 
accords with the defensive character of the 
opening. 

(j) Regarded as Black's strongest, but 7—11 
or 6—10 may be safely adopted. In which 
instances 30—26 presents a solid right 
wing. 

(k) This advance can now be safely made. 

() This long shot leaves an equalised 
situation, a little in favour of White, and is 
the best thing Black could do. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. X. 


The Boy Himself, Gardens in April, Poultry 
Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary,-and Rabbitry. 


THE Boy HiwsELP.—Rudsard Kipling has been 

writing another nation-stirring poem. I believe 
he really is a patriot at heart, and had no intention 
of insulting the young manhood of England by calling 
cricketers und football players * flannelled fools” and 
* muddied cafa" At auy rate, there was no premedita- 
tion About the act. The names suggested themselves 
to him, let us say, one morning early—he had ained the 
night before—when his liver aud head were out of tlie 
plumb, and he felt fit for anything hateful; so he let 
tlie boys of the ball have it. But there is truthfulness 
and sense in much that be says. This country needs 
stirring up, aod it would be wiser, I think, if we did 
not go in for cricket or any other game quite 80 much 
as we do. 

I myselt don't profess to be a crack shot, but I have 
shot almost everything, from bears on the nortliern ice 
to boa-constrictors. Yet I have never experienced 
half the pleasure in shooting & wild beast that I lad 
one day when a boy marching home to my dear 
mother cottage, one winter’s afternoon, with a 
beautiful joint of prime Scotch ox beef I had won at 
a county shooting match. 


THE GARDENS IN APRIL.—If these are behind, boys, 
you'll have to throw off your jacket, every spare hour 
of your time, and go at it with a will. There is health 
in the garden, mind you, and the exercise all round is 
particularly good if you want to go into training of 
any sort. If you take your morning tub, and go in 
for this sort of work, you ure bound to be healthy, so 
long as you don’t weaken the heart by smoking or the 
nerves and brain by secret sins unspeakable. 

First and foremost. vou must go in for a thorough 
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tidying up all over the ground. Spread rubbish, such 
as dead leaves, or kail, or cabbaze-stunips, over the 
ground to be dug in, but seedling weeds, twigs of 
trees, etc., must beburned. Dig the centre parte of the 
garden first, after having well manured it. Don't use 
pig manure, else you'll have a crop of weeds you can 
never keep down. The manure is best from the stable, 
but it must be old, and short, and sappy. Dry straw 
is little good, and very awkward to work with. Rake 
caretully every yard you dig as you go along. The 
garden rake will just stretch that distance comtortably, 
aud then you won't have to go hammering all over 
the ground to rake, leaving it unsightly. 

Now, when planting potatoes, you must stand on the 
space between each drill. Have your dibble in your 
hand, and your basket of cut seed ready ; put down 
two garden lines parallel to each other—don't step 
on the ground to do this—then plant a potato at the 
end of each line, and let each boot as you step along 
the line have a potato put in at the toe of it. There is 
thus tlie length of your foot between each potato, and 
the space between tlie two rows should be eighteen 
inches. You thus plant two rows at a time, aud when 
you look back after these two have been planted 
simultaneously, you see just your straight foot-inarks, 
and none other. A Scotch gardener would break the 
legs of an assistant who left a sign of unsightly 
trampling. Then proceed with other two rows, equi- 
distant, aud so on, till you have finished. You will 
now have a pretty patch of ground, and by-and-by, 
the green haulm peeping up in the measured rows as 
pretty and sweet as poetry. 

Plant greens fur summer and autumn just as care- 
fully. Make out your beds with mathematical exact- 
ness, and rake till they are as smooth as billiard-boards 
before you make your little drills with the garden-lme 
and back of the rake, previous to sowing the seed. 
Each bed should be the length of the ground you 
have to spare, and broad enough for five rows of seeds, 
nine inches apart. Each bed to have a little wel- 
treaded, deepish footfall between it and its neighbour. 
This is for convenience when thinning out or 
weeding. 

Do your flower-beds nnd flower-borders last, and 
depend chiefly on annuals and old-fushioncd flowers fur 
your summer show. Only don’t crowd your flowers close 
to the border, and have everv one well apart from its 
neighbour, because sll flowers spread and encroach. 

Kill weeds everywhere. 


Tur Pouttry RUN.—Attend well to sitting hens. 
Fowls don't suckle their young ones, it is true, but 
they tenderly cover them and keep them warm at night, 
and by day the hen will go hungry herself to find food 
for them. But she has little heat and little heart if 
not carefully fed For the first twenty-four hours the 
chicks need nothing, then give oatmeal with chopped 
hard-boiled egg, and damped with milk. If the 
weather is fine, and you want to coop her, get Sprntt's 
coops (they are not cruel), and change the position 
often. 


Tuk Pickox LOFr.— Have a thorough clean out 
before you mate, scraping, washing, ete., but put no 
poisonous disinfectant down. Izal is the best and 
safest. You must do this on & dry fine day. When 
thoroughly clean, you may sand and gravel the decks, fill 
hoppers and fountains again, and put the“ salt cat in 
n corner. Salt cat. my young readers need to be told, 
is a mixture of rock-salt and the lime from an old 
wall, wetted and thoroughly mixed. 


Tur AviARY.—Don't mate till the weather is fine. 
Be careful to have everything clean. Place the cage 
in a well-lighted but very clean room. The German 
breeding-cage is best. Olean seed, clean, soft, titere 
water daily, clean good sand, and egg and bread- 
crumb always fresh. A bit of green food. 


Tug Rapsitry.—You may leave buck with the doe, 
if he is a gentleman. There are gentlemen rabbits as 
well as cads. 

To all fanciers : Get books on your special fad, and 
always keep a note-book also, in which to write dowu 
your own experiences, etc. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE B. O. P. SENDS ALL GOOD 
WISHES. 


CAPTAIN BOURCHIER, who is retiring from the com- 
mand of the training ship A.rmouth, is not unknown to 
“B.O.P.” readers, who will wish him well in Ins 
retirement. In oneof our earliest volumns his portrait 
was given, with an account of his ship. He entered 
the Navy as a middy on H.M.S. /mpreynable in 1841, 
and it was in 1870 that he received the command of 
the Goliath, which he fitted out for training purposes. 
A few years later came the terrible catastrophe, by 
which the Goliath, through the overturning of a paratfiu 
lamp. was burnt down, und twenty-one lives were lost, 
Captain Bourchier being the last of the survivors to 
leave the ship. We published a coloured plate of the 
sul event, and also a stirring song, based on the 
captain's words, who, when early urged by some of the 
boys to leave the burning ship. Aid: “Fo. that’s not 
the way at sea, my lads.” Subsequently the Captain 
was appointed to, the Armouth, and altogether since 
1870 nearly 10,000 boys bave,passed-tlirough his hands. 
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Oats (H. V. M.).—In replying to you recently, we 
mentioned incidentally that “Condy’s Fluid is a 
solution of permanganate of potash.” Messrs, Condy 
& Mitchell have since written to us to say that this 
is not so. They go further, aud state that“ Condy's 
Fluid’ does not contain any permanganate of 
potash”; and, as they are the makers, they certainly 
ought to know. 


STEAMBOAT.—1. Cost depends, of course, upon whether 
you do all or best part of the work yourself, or 
whether, on the other hand, you purchase many of 
the parts and simply put them together. 2. The 
back numbers containing the articles are now out of 
print with us. 


W. P. (Cranbrook, Ont., Canada).—No ; the electrical 
articles have not been reprinted in book form yet. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL (Melbourne),—It appeared in 
one of our special extra Summer Numbers, now nearly 
twenty years ago. Of course we are unable to supply 
copies now. 

B. C. (Walworth).—Quite a matter for yourself. If 
you take in the * B.O.P.” weekly, you read it in 
advance of monthly subscribers; but, on the other 
hand, you miss the fine coloured plates, as these 
can only be had in a packet by weekly readers at the 
end of each year. 


AMnRBUTIOUS,—Our advice to you is go in and win. 


Trust in God and work. Take the tub by all means. 


5 ft. 9 in. is very good for sixteen years of age. 
Many a poorer boy than you rises to eminence in 
Scotland, 


Gorp-FisH (J. B.).—Clean fresh water daily and six 
ants’ eggs to each:fish. It is cruelty to animals to 
buy fish or get any kind of pet until you know 
what it needs to keep it in health. 

NiPPLE (G. H.)—Perhaps not dangerous, but see a 
doctor anyhow. 

ASTHMA (W. McL.).—You are mistaken. Dr. Gordon 


Stables only advises the cold morning tub for those 
wlio have no disease, 


(Morpheus).—Not too much supper. 
If thin, take Virol or 


DREAMING 
Windows open all night. 
Scott's Emulsion. 


Hain FALLING OFF (0. R.).—Could not advise without 
knowing your habits. 


STARS (Triby).—The star is Venus. This is new to 
the earth at present. 25,000,000 of miles only. 
Boils: take Apenta water every second morning for 
à time, 


PALPITATION OF HEART (A. N. Sh.).—Perhaps you 
are out of form. Quinine and iron would do you good. 
Don't excite yourself and don’t eat immediately 
before going to bed. 


Jack.—Well, wait till spring; then begin. Glad to 
hear you don't smoke and have no bad habits, 
You won't be a shargar, anyhow. 


Rats (R. G.).—The only cure is cleanliness. Leave 
nothing about, and put a good sprinkling of chloride 
of lime into every hole you see. The ferret might be 
tried first, however. 


Distemper (F. B. T.).—Dog will not have it if not 
exposed to infection. It begins like a feverish cold. 
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AN APPRENTICE.. 
The printed par- 
ticulars as to all 
such inspectorships 
are obtainable on 
written application 
to the Board of 
'Trade. 


PIGEONS AND RABBITS (A. 8..—You must read up the 
subjeet before you keep pets. 


S. BRowN.—Books on the keeping of parrots and 
parroquets are published by Gill, 170 Strand. Write 
there for list. 


Bap Hanrrs (G. R. R.).—Glad that God has saved you 
from the sin. Be chaste nnd clean-minded. Live 
well, sleep in a well-ventilated room, and take the 
cold tub, 


I. H. D.—Yes; splendid. Go in now for a course of 
regular training and you'll be an athlete. 


SKETCH (Dogs).—Yes ; for your age, you should stand 
a very good chance in our drawing competitions, 


R. W. Dancry.—You could ascertain nt any large 
toyshop, such as Hamley's Noah’s Ark, corner of 
Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


DAKMSTAEDTER.—We have had articles on French 
polishing aud varhishing, but they are out of print. 
The subject is too large to he dealt with here, and 
we will return to it some day in the body of the 
paper. 


GrEORGE.—The stone was probably a lump of iron 
pyrites. It is not a good thing to put into an 
aquarium. 


T. J. ANTHONY.—It seems to be a German token or 
medal. It is not a coin. 


P. H. W.—Skulls and bones for anatomical study are 
sold by most of the makers of surgical instruments. 
There are some in the window at Baker's, 244 High 
Holborn. 


C. B. GILMOUR (N. Z.).—The “ Advertiser” is not 
specially devoted to advertisements, It is the organ 
of the licensed victuallers, a London penny morning 
newspaper published at 127 Fleet Street, E.C. 


J. W. WuLiAMs.—A pamphlet on stammering and its 
treatment is sent post free on application by Mr, 
Beasley, Brompton Park, Huntingdon, that might be 
of use to you. 


A Lover OF Honsrs.—Melt a quarter of a pound of 

black resin in a glazed pan over a slow fire. Add 
to it when melted six ounces of beeswax, and when 

the mixture is quite liquid take it off the fire and stir 
in an ounce of lampblack and a drachm of powdered 
Prussian blue. hen this is well mixed pour in 
spirits of turpentine to convert it into a thin paste. 
Apply cold with a linen rag, using a polishing brush 
to get the gloss. This is the simplest of the harness 
polishes to make, but you would be better advised in 
buying the ordinary stuff ready-made. 
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MonsiAN RIFLE.—l. Buy a sixpenny 
hand mirror and rig up your own 


heliograph. 2. We know nothing 
about them. 3. At any shop where 
electrical appliances are sold. 
4. Refer to our articles. 


THREE YEARS’ READER.—* How to Send a Boy to Sea " 
is published by F. Warne & Co., 15 Bedford Street, 
Strand, **Underthe Red Ensign" is published by 
Pewtress, Little Queen Street, Holborm Both can 
be obtained of any nautical bookseller, or any book- 
seller by order. They are a shilling each. 


E. S. Lewis,—1. If you will work out the curve accord- 
ing to the radius given you will find it is so slight 
over a short length as to be sufficiently allowed for 
in the play of the wheel. The outer rail has t^ 
be higher no matter what may be the wheel base. 
2. Mostly for goods traffic and not for high speeds. 


TRAPPER.—Your only course would seem to be to 
communicate with some such importer. You might 
find some of the names and addresses among the 
advertisements in the * Field." 


JACKDAW on MAGPIE (B. W.).—Articles out of print 
years ago. Repeat words and sounds and, if you can, 
attract attention, and if you feed well they will 
soon imitate. 

BAILIECHAUL.— You cannot pass the medical examina- 
tion if there is anything the matter with your eyes. 
What do you think the medical examination is for ? 


G. Mat.—Trumpeters and buglers are always the sons 
of soldiers in these days. There are so many 
applicants among those in the regiment that an 
outsider has no chance, 


E. BALLARD.—The Knot-grass mentionel as a food 
plant for the moths is Polygonum aviculare, which 
belongs to the same order as the docks, and differs 
from tlie docks in having a perianth, tbat is a flower, 
of five segments instead of six. It varies in colour 
and the stem is prostrate with flat leaves that are 
longer than the flower and are not glaucous in colour 
or fleshy in substance like those of the other 
prostrate species. See onr occasional articles for 
your other questions. 

F. C. G. (Lewes).—Yes; you are eligible for the com 
petitions. 

H. FisHER.—You can make the cylinders 2 in. bore by 
li in. stroke and the steam face +m them is to be 
solid with steam ports 4 diame!er. The face of 
steam block is recessed with steam ports à in. 
wide and pipes a clear 3 in. internal measurement. 
The stuffing boxes must be borel to fit tlie piston- 
rods. Glad to hear you like the paper so much. 


ENLARGING (H. L. L.).—You will uever get the P.O.P. 
to print in an enlarger. Theoretically, we suppose 
it ought to do so in time—montüs perhaps! Rough 
surface bromide paper is usuully considered more 
artistic for enlargements, but you can tone it, if you 
like, with the usual toning baths for bromide paper, 
and get a brown colour, aud by uae, Wellington 


& Ward's “Enammo,” or Morgan & Kidd's glossy 
bromide paper, you can the glossy surface yon 
wish for. you write to Messrs. Wellington & Ward, 


Elstree, Herts, they will send you a pamphlet giving 
directions as to toning bromide papers. Glad you 
ed with be Chinese puzzle, and that you 
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By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R. N., 


Author of * The Cruise of the Arctic For," * Allan Adair.” etc, 


(illustrated bu ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—IN THE RAVEN's NEST. 


| « Wu, Joce,” said Eph Elphinstone, we might perhaps 
both be rich some day, you know! ” 
And the lad's eyes seemed to sparkle more merrily in the 
sunlight, at the very thoughts of so splendid a possibility, 
His companion said nothing just then. Nor did he appear 
Don't, boys, don't venture there at present, if you value life.” to be over-impressed by the somewhat_visionanyyprespect. 
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* You do not reply, cousin Joce,” continued 
Eph. Pardon the simile but you remind 
me of Mother Davidson's old brown cow. 
She is very considerative—if there be such 
n word—she will swallow nothing until she 
has smelt it all over, not even a handful of 
delicious hay, Joce. That is just like a cow, 
and it is just like a Scotsman!“ 

“Eph, have a care!“ 

“Oh, I assure you, Coz, I don't want to 
wound your natioral pride, nor the cow's 
either, for that matter. But herein lies the 
difference betwixt your countrymen and 
mine. True,the same blood runs in your 
veins that runs in mine, and I love you, as 
you know, and love ‘auld Scotia’ too, its 
rugged ravines, its roaring streams, its 
mountains blue, its shaggy woods, and all 
that sort of thing. But, Joce, I was born and 
brought up a citizen of America—the 
greatest and strongest republic in all the earth, 
and we Yankees, as you call us, have more 
go-aheadism than Scots or English either. 
Seems as if we were all bitten by tarantulas, 
at birth, so that we want to go dancing 
through the world, and attain the goal of 
wealth before slower folks have time to see 
where the ball lies.“ 

“Granted, Eph! By the way, what a 
long tongue you have, Cousin! But I say, 
‘granted, and I admit that both the cow 
and I like to consider." 

“ Well, we came up to the Raven’s Nest 
to-night just to institute & quiet think, didn't 
we?" 

“ True, and a jolly place it is for a quiet 
think. Fire away, lad ! ” 

The two young fellows—neither was over 
sixteen years and a month—were not 
ordinary boys. Had they been so, they 
would hardly have found a place in this 
story. And probably few more extraordinary 
places have ever been chosen as studies or 
retiring rooms than that which Ephraim 
and Joce had built for theirs. 

It stood, or rather it swung, ir the top of 
one of six marvellous beech-trees. Not a 
single tree out of the six was less than ninety 
feet in height, and there was not a single 
branch on them until you reached the top. 
It was then their hardy limbs expanded and 
joined, making a kind of high-vaulted 
cathedral of the green grassy spot they 
enclosed. Well, it was God’s own cathedral, 
anyhow, and among the green leaves, all 
throughout the love-time of the year, melo- 
dious birds sang His praises, and the voice 
of the organ was the voice of the winds, as 
they roared in deep diapason on wintry nights, 
or sounded, sweet and soft and low, when 
summer silvered the forests, and strewed 
the glens and rivers’ banks with wildtiowers, 
crimson, orange, and blue. 

The trees stood all alone at the top of a 
charming strath or valley, and towered above 
a great green knoll. Adown the vale a river 
went dashing onwards to seek the far-off sea, 
and from its banks of rolling foliage hills 
began to rise, till they ended in the rugged 
Grampian Range itself. 

Both Eph and his cousin Jocelyn Murray 
had been to sea off and on since they were ten 
years of age. But only just as boys in smacks, 
or trawlers. Yet in these wild northern 
shores of Scotland sailors are created, as 
brave and as hardy as the Vikings of old. 

Neither had been actually obliged to go to 
sea, but Joce's father and that is Eph's 

uncle—was somewhat improvident. That 
pretty little cottage yonder, with the well- 
thatched corn-ricks behind it, and wood. 
bordered fields, where wild Highland cattle 
and sheep are browsing, belongs to him. 
But he leaves it in charge of his wife, while 
he himself spends most of his time in pearl- 
fishing. 
No mean pearl.fisher is he, either; he has 
found out waters or streams in which no 
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pearls had ever before been known to cxist, 
and he has fished in every river in Scotland 
where these beautiful and costly gcms are 
to be found, from the winding Ythan to the 
Teith and Forth. 

Successful ? Yes, Murray might have been 
in a measure wealthy, had he worked more 
steadily and becn more saving. But it was 
“ come easy, go easy " with Jack Murray, and 
he never took his gems to the best market. 
Moreover, good-heartedness was one of Jack's 
ctucf characteristics; and it was told of him 
he had never left a house at which he had 
been sojourning or lodging for a fortnight 
without presenting the landlady’s boy or girl 
with a pearl that might be worth pounds. 
What cared Jack? Were there not plenty 
more where these came from? Besides, he 
knew all the favoured spots inthe rivers. He 
could both dive and dredge, or in shallow 
waters pick up the pearl-bearing mussels with 
his naked feet. But, above all this, Jack was 
lucky, so people said. If others of his craft 
found & pearl in every hundred shells, they 
were pleased. Jack reckoned on finding one 
in every twenty-five. 

Happy-go-lucky Jack! He sat on the 
river’s bank singing over the shells he was 
opening, and when he found a pearl he put it 
carelessly in his pill-box and went on opening 
more. 

Then—“ That'll about do for a day," he 
would remark to himself; and, lighting his 
black cutty pipe, off he would trudge to his inn 
or his lodging, the pill-box in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

I have been told that some of Jack's pearls 
were as big as snow-berries (Chiococca 
racemosa), only you can't believe quite all 
you hear; but I do know that one of his gems, 
for which 1001. was paid, adorns the brow of 
rovalty. 

Well. that is Jack for you, reader, and you 
have him just as I found him. 

Yet I should add that he was a very hand- 
some man, with a long flowing beard, a jolly 
laughing face, blue eyes, and skin as brown 
as & brick—a combination which perhaps uc- 
counted for his having wooed und won with 
success our Joce's mother before she was out 
of her teens ; and at that time this Jessie— 
the laird's only daughter -was the flower of 
Ardhallan. 

Well, you see both of our heroes had almost 
been born sailors, and both were wanderers. 

With that love for knowledge and reve- 
rence for education for which Scottish parents 
are so famed, and which place the Scot so 
well to the front where'er on earth he roams, 
Mrs. Murray had procured the services of a 
classical tutor for her boys, as she styled them 
both ; and good and earnest pupils they had 
proved, despite their fondness of freedom 
and roving. Indeed, young Mr. Raeburn— 
their teacher—had rather encouraged their 
excursions to the wilds, and often accom- 
panied them; and, though he never went 
without books, he never was a bore. 

Poor Eph's mother had died, some said of a 
broken heart for her husband, Jack Murray's 
brother, who was reported killed in the Cuban 
war between America and Spain. At all 
events, he never turned up again. But Eph 
had been on a visit to these wild regions long 
before this. 

And here he is in the Raven's Nest. It 
was not altogether an original conceit of the 
lads. ‘They were insatiable readers, and had 
come across in n book a description of a tribe 
of Indians who lived in trecs. 

"Hurrah!" Joce had cried, 
become arboreal savages ! 

The very thing," Eph had replied. 

And after a brief interview with young 
Laird Erskine himseif — who, by the way, was 
& forty-fifth cousin or some such near relation 
as that—they had set about the business 
forth with. 
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They had chosen the third tree, because it 
is said there is luck in odd numbers, and 
because the branches of this spread more 
horizontally. 

Eph was the first to mount or swarm the 
tree—a task of no great difficulty to a forest 
boy. He took with him the end of a long 
piece of twine, by which he drew up the rope 
itself, and made it securely fast to the limb of 
the tree. 

Then up Joce had gone, hand over hand in 
true sailor fashion, only resting occasionally 
with his legs around the tree. This fifteen- 
fathom length of rope afforded the only access 
to the Raven’s Nest, except the trunk of the 
beech-tree itself. But this latter, Joce said, 
was not good enough for any but a land. 
lubber boy. 

They next rigged a block and tackle with 
a much lighter line, and by means of this 
the material with which to build the house — 
wattle and moss— was hauled up, and when 
completed, a stronger or cosier little cabin 
than the Raven's Nest could not be con- 
ceived. 

It was well roofed, moreover, but possessed 
of ports from which one could see on every 
side, out and away, all over the beautiful 
landscape. 

On this particular evening Eph had been 
reading to Joce, till thesun had almost sunk, 
in a glory of crimson and orange, behind the 
hills of the west. It was October, too, and 
Cairngorm was already patched here and 
there with virgin snow. By-and-by it would 
be gloaming, but the boys knew their way 
home, and so they sat talking. 

Just enough wind to sway the tree-top to 
and fro—there was always that at this great | 
altitude. In the pauses of conversation 
they could hear the bleating of the sheep on 
the hill-sides, the roar of the swift-flowing 
river, and now and then the mournful cry of 
the screech-owl as he skimmed unseen 
across the fields and woods. 

“ A jolly place this, indeed!“ said Eph, as 
he stowed his book away on a handy little 
shelf. * Well, as I was saying, vour true 
Americans are the cleverest on earth. Thes 
don't wait to turn clever. They're born tha: 
way, and just keep moving. Let you and me 
take a leaf out of their book. You don: 
reckon to stay in these regions all your life. 

I guess. Romantic they are, I allow, bu: 
slow—oh, so slow ! 

“Thaven’t thought much about it, Eph ; but 
you are far wiser than I am, and maybe 
you'll be President of America some day. 

"I don't hanker after any Aden a 
there's one or two things I'd like to do. 
like to see the world a bit, and I'd like i 
come back and marry Effie, your sister. 
That’s how, Joce, old man.” 

„She's only a child, and not much at 
that, Eph. But our life-story is only jusi 
beginning, and in all the books we read we 
find that marriages don't come in till the 
very last chapter, and it might be best if 
they were left out of even that. There isn't 
much sense in some girls, anyhow.” 

“ Well, Joce, she’s Effie and I'm Eph, and 
the names sound well together. With our 
wealth, you know, we could build a beautiful 
mansion by the river yonder. It should 
tower high above the trees, and we wouid 
have nice horses and carriages, liveried 
servants, gardeners, grooms, bloodhounds, 
and all." 

“ And live happy ever after? Eh? 

“That’s it. But I say, Coz, let us have | 
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another peep at that pearl we found lust 
week. There is still light enough.“ 

" Have a care," said Joce, handing him 
the little crimson pill-box, where on & layer 
of cotton-wool lay the gem. Have a care, 
Eph. If it drops in the moss we'll never 
gee it more." 


" Oh, what a beauty, Joce! How large. 


how round, how radiant! Seehow it reflects 
the last rays of the setting sun. I tell you 
what it is, Joce: this dewdrop of a pearl is 
going to be the beginning of our fortunes, 
and don’t you forget it. Stow it away again, 
cousin. Well may such pearls be called the 
* tears of angels,’ for —’’ 

„Listen, Eph. That is Neptune’s bark. 
No such bark as his in all the wide world. 
Effie will be with him. Coo-ee, Eph—coo-ee 
to comfort her." 

Eph had a splendid voice for a lad so 
young, and he raised it now in a wild 
Australian shriek —** Coo-ee-ee-ee ! ” 

The echoes that came back a second or 
two afterwards were drowned in the joyous 
barking of a great Newfoundland, and so the 
boys began their descent. 

„All right!” shouted Eph, as his feet 
touched the ground, and Joce slid downward 
next. 

The dog almost floored them with his 
caresses. 

Just one bright star was shining, and its 
silver raya fell full on little Effie, as she stood 
barefooted on the green moss-grown stone. 

„Supper is all ready, boys; mother’s 
waiting, and father's come." 

* What joyful news, you dear little ten- 
year-old!" cried Eph. Is it your usual seat 
to-night, to save your feet from stones and 
‘thorns’? ” 

He mounted Effie, as he spoke, high upon 
his shoulder, and went galloping off with 
her, making believe he was a horse - only 
horses don’t sing, as Eph did. 

Joce came trotting up behind, Neptune 
barked and bounded round all three, and in a 
very short time the river was cautiously 
forded, and Eph deposited his pretty burden 
besides his auntie’s door. 

The lamp was already lighted, and the fire 
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of peat and pine burned merrily on the low 
hearth. 

„What cheer, lad, did you ask? - and the 
smoke from his pipe went curling over the 
man's head as he spoke. Just my old 
usual, Eph. Got one beauty, though, that 
may fetch a trifle. And yours?” 

When Jack Murray saw that angel's tear 
he sat mute with admiration. 

" Never saw one so good before," he 
cried; “never, never! You'll go hot-foot to 
Edinburgh, boys, and sell it, soon’s you reach 
the city.“ 

“Just for once in a way, Daddy," said 
Joce, *we are not going to be in such a 
hurry. We're going on a pilgrimage to- 
morrow to Cairngorm to try our luck." 

„Don't, boys, don't venture there at pre- 
sent,if you value the life which the good 
Lord has given you. Don't, I say." 

But why? 

„Then you haven't heard of the boddach 
—the wild man of the mountain?“ 

Highlanders are all superstitious. 

“I have come from that direction, lads," 
he continued. A sort of spirit haunts the 
wilds there now. An awful creature! He 
is to be heard shrieking at night, and he has 
been seen too, but he ever disappears in the 
mist. Lambs have been found torn to pieces, 
and no one will venture up to the cairn.” 

„Eagles would tear the lambs,” said un- 
believing Eph, “and the shrieks are but the 
hooting owls. Joce and I are not afraid." 

It was after supper, and they were quietly 
talking round the fire, the beautiful dog on 
the hearth, and pussy sound asleep between 
his paws. Mrs. Murray continued to knit 
and say but little, but little Effie, seated on 
her cousin's knee, trembled and almost 
shrieked as the mournful cry of an owl was 
heard close by the window. 
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„Oh, don't go up the hill, Eph," she pleaded 
— “ don't go near the fearful old man!’ 

* Has he been often seen— this boddach of 
the wilds?” asked Joce eagerly. 

„He goes and comes," said his father; 
“but after anyone has seen him something 
is sure to happen; and it is always some- 
thing awful—the death of a child or even a 
cow. Poor wee Maggie Munro, they said 

„Oh, don't tell the children any more, 
John," pleaded his wife. “They won't be 
&ble to sleep." 

“I shall sleep in your room, Daddy," said 
Effie, and nowhere else.“ 

There was a lull in the conversation now, 
during which you could distinctly hear the 
tieking of the little clock fhat wagged its 
pendulum against the wall, the contented 
purr of pussy Bauldrons, and the moaning 
of a rising wind. 


But when Joce and Eph. had retired tbat 
night they lay long awake talking quietly 
about their intended visit to wild Cairngorm 
on the morrow. 

* The story of the boddach mustn't inter- 
fere with us, must it, Eph ? " 

“Not likely. And if there be a spirit, 
why, we shall interview him, and send an 
account of the spectre to the papers." 

„Good night, Eph. I'm off!" 

“ You're off and I’m Eph. Good night!” 

And theirs was a sound and dreamless 
slumber, as every healthy boy's should be. 
Nor did they awake until the sun had begun 
to blink over the shoulder of Cairngorm him- 
self, nor until Neptune came in with a rush 
and leapt right on top of the bed. 

But little did they know of the strange 
adventure which was to befall them before 
they were twenty-four hours older. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 


By JohN FINNEMORE, 


Author of The led Men of the Dusk," “ The Lover Fugitives,” ete. 


WALKED into the place as boldly as though 
I owned it, for I never dreamed of re- 
cognition by anyone there; yet I had not 
taken ten steps across the thronging highway 
when I felt myself clapped on the shoulder. 
My heart leaped into my mouth, but, to my 
inexpressible relief, & pleasant familiar voice 
murmured in my ear, “Señor John, well 
met." 

* José! J said breathlessly, and then we 
walked on side by side. 

„They are here," he said softly, and 
your father will be glad to hear of your 
safety." 

He steered a course for an alley on the 
opposite side, and we went down it and 
turned into a garden. I looked round with 
surprise upon seeing José so much at home 
in the place, but he nodded and laughed and 
led the way into the house. 

* The master is an old friend of mine, a 
brother muleteer," said José. "I have 
stayed here many a time when carrying 
wine to San Sebastian. A man of my trade 
has a place to set his foot almost every- 
where." 

Only an old woman was in the house, and 
she bade us sit down in a friendly fashion. 
In a moment the muleteer himself came in. 
He looked very anxious and worried, gave 
us a short, disturbed greeting, took a spade, 
and hurried out again. José and I conversed 
for awhile in this secure haven, then went 
out to see how our countrymen were situated. 


CHAPTER XXVII.— THE HOUSE AND THE CHAPEL. 


« "What is the matter with the master of 
the house?” I said. He seems very 
much put out over something.“ 

“Why,” said José, smiling, I have been 
trying to make him easy in his mind, but he 
refuses comfort. The truth is, he has, some- 
whereabout the place,a great parcel of muskets 
and ammunition which he has engaged, in 
the way of his trade, to pack on mule-back 
and convey to a Partida chief who lies in 
the hills between this place and the road to 
Pampeluna. Nothing will convince him 
that the French will not rummage about and 
find them, so he intends to bury them quickly 
in his orchard.” 

After a while José took me to a point 
where from a garden I could plainly see the 
place where the prisoners had been gathered 
together. On the other side of the road 
stood the village chapel and near it the 
priest’s house. In the house were quartered 
the British officers, the soldiery in the chapel. 
Lamps had been kindled in the house and 
lanterns were hung in the chapel, for the dark- 
ness was thickening. José said something 
to me, but I knew not what. A plan was 
burning in my head like fire and I was busy 
piecing out the details. He spoke again, 
and I knew now he was calling my attention 
to the dismounted cuirassier who stood 
guard over the house; the chapel was 
watched by infantry. 

“That big man there is the very fellow 
whom Major Wood knocked down with the 


stone," said José. “I saw him by day- 
light." 

„José,“ I remarked, let's take a turn 
round the chapel, and see how things stand 
at the rear.“ 

We crept away, crossed the road, and 
came upon the building from behind. 

„Good, very good," I whispered softly, for 
I saw that the chapel had but one door—that 
opening to the road—and the windows were 
small and set in heavy iron framing. It was 
a stout stone building from which prisoners 
could only escape by the door, and the French 
had no watch on the other sides of the 
building. 

I unfolded my plan to José. The soldier 
fell in with it instantly. It was precisely 
his idea of going to work. His share was 
now to fetch up the firelocks and ammunition 
and stack them among some bushes behind 
the chapel. He had no doubt about procur- 
ing them. He was certain his unensy friend 
would joyfully hand them over to be rid of 
them, and help to carry them too. 

I circled round to the front of the building 
and edged towards a barn, from which to the 
chapel a string of half a dozen villagers were 
coming and going. Given a little luck, I saw 
no difficulty in arming the powerful fellows 
shut up yonder and making a good struggle 
for liberty to all, men and officers alike. I 
slipped into the barn, swung a great bundle 
of straw on my shoulders and crossed to tho 


chapel as the others were doing. The straw 
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was intended for bedding, and my burden 
carried me safely past the French guard, and 
inside. 

I threw it down and glanced round. The 
men near at hand were leaning against the 
wall or standing idly about, laughing and 
jestmg. I saw no one to whom I cared to 
address an opening, and went again for straw. 
This time I pushed to the farther end of the 
place and found what I wished. Two middle- 
aged sergeants stood talking soberly together. 
Here were my men, and I set the straw down 
near them and busied myself in spreading it 
on the stone pavement. 

“Tis my opinion, William," remarked one, 
“that the French were licked, for, mark ye, 
the firing came nearer and nearer." 

„True, Henry," said his friend, “and if 
our boys were losin', it must have been the 
other way. But the sartin point lies here. 
These Frenchies would have been crowin' 
and braggin' beyond all belief if they'd won ; 
but they've been quiet enow. They've had 
bad news and kep' it from us." 

“ Don't pay any attention to me openly," 
said I, in a low voice ; *' but listen."' 

The two old soldiers took this admirably. 
They maintained an iron composure, never 
moving an eyelash. In a few words I told 
them of the great French overthrow at 
Vittoria, and unfolded my plan. 

“ Yes, sir," said one of them, as if speaking 
to his companion, and the thing was settled. 
Then the other, as if answering a remark, 
arranged a signal and I moved away. 

Half an hour later the French officers 
went their rounds, the great door of the 
chapel was shut and locked and the English 
prisoners were left in darkness for the night. 
They, however, kept up a great noise of 
talking and laughing, which we could hear 
clenrly as we lay in the bushes of the priest's 
garden thirty yards away. Shortly after the 
lights were removed from the building José 
pressed my arm. I raised my head and 
listened. Feet tramped round the chapel, 
and we heard voices speaking in French. It 
was the guard seeing that all was quiet about 
the place. After this inspection was con- 
cluded—and they came nowhere near us— 
they returned to the door and the road, and 
the time for action had come. José and his 
acquaintance had laid all the muskets ready 
to hand; the ammunition, luckily, was made 
up into cartridges and packed in parcels ; 
and everything was new and in good order. 

I went to the window at the buck of the 
chapel and scratched upon it with my’ nail. 
The signal was eagerly awaited within, for at 
the next moment a strong clear voice struck 


up: 
“Come, cheer up, ny lads, tis to glory we steer, 
To add something new to this wonderful year.” 


At the end of the verse his mates swept 
in with a roaring chorus. Upon the first 
notes of this thundering clamour I raised the 
musket held ready in my hands and drove 
in a pane with the butt. The splintering of 
the glass was drowned in the hoarse chant 
from within. 

* Hallo !” said I. 


“Yes, sir," came a prompt reply. I'm 
here--William Vine." 
„What do the men say?" I asked. * Will 


they tackle the house and feteh out my 
friends?“ 

„That they will, sir, honour bright. An' 
bless ye for ever for givin’ 'em such a chance. 
They're fair wild wi’ glory at th’ idea o' 
havin’ a slap for luck and liberty. Hark at 
'em.?? 

“Will it make the French uneasy, do you 
think?“ 

“ Not a bit, sir. 
Uke this.“ b 
I now thrust the firelock in, butt first, and 
it was eagerly seized and drawn from my 
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hands. One after another I slipped others 
through the broken pane, José fetching and 
carrying, and meanwhile I talked with 
William Vine. 

„How many are you? " I asked. 

* Fifty-seven altogether, sir, sound and 
wounded." 

"How many of the wounded are help. 
less? ” 

“Only two, and everything's settled for 
carryin’ em. There's u man here as well 
from Captain Vivian's company. He's ready 
and willin’ to horse the captain up when we 
fetch the officers out, and the rest aré all 
right." 

* Is the door fastened?“ 

„Locked, sir; but what o' that? The 
Brown Bess patent and a heavy bench !ll soon 
settle that.“ 

Muskets for all were passed in, and then 
packets of cartridges, from which the men 
could fill their pockets. Next José and I 
slipped away to find a place which com- 
manded a view of the chapel door. The 
space between the two buildings in which we 
were interested was filled by great azalea 
bushes, and we moved cautiously through 
them towards the road. Red flickers of 
flame came darting and glancing through the 
leaves to meet us; the French had lighted a 
great picket fire on the road without. 

Wecrept on fartherand saw everything. The 
fire blazed and crackled on the crown of the 
wide causeway, throwing up quivering spires 
of red and blue and yellow flame, as happens 
when it is fed with broken casks saturated 
with wine and spirit. We were not going to 
fight in the dark; so much was certain. 
The road was as light asday. Around the fire 
was gathered a strong picket of French, and a 
sentinel marched up and down near the door. 

We stood among the last bushes and 
watched the latter, eagerly awaiting the 
issue of the attack upon it from within. Of 
the Brown Bess patent I had heard many 
times. It was a jesting name the troops 
had for the fashion in which they used their 
muskets to pick a lock. A bunch of men, a 
dozen or more, would gather about the lock 
to be forced and press the muzzles of their 
loaded pieces closely to the wood around it. 
Then, &t the word of command, the firelocks 
were discharged together, giving & shock 
which rarely failed of doing mischief to the 
fastening ! i 

The manner in which the imprisoned 
English now burst from their prison seemed 
to us, looking on, little short of magic. It 
was so swift, so like the darting of lightning 
from a clear sky, that we, who awaited and 
expected it, were little less surprised than the 
French. It was the perfection of discipline 
and obedience. As I learned afterwards, 
William Vine took command, and all was 
arranged with the utmost precision. The 
group of men to fire upon the lock was to 
spring aside as soon as triggers were pulled, 
to reload and to give room to their fellows who 
stood behind them with a heavy oaken form 
slung for a dash at the door. These, again, 
were attended by comrades who held their 
loaded muskets ready to place in their hands 
as soon as the battering-ram was flung down. 
Twenty men, under Henry Cole, the second 
sergeant, were detailed to dart out upon the 
French picket; twelve, under William Vine, 
were to carry the house and fetch off the 
officers ; the remuinder were to stand by the 
wounded and hold the chapel, upon which 
all were to re-form. 

We heard the muffled bellow of the 
muskets, and, following it like an echo, the 
crash of the ram. The door was hurled 
back, and out streamed a line of red coats 
into the red light of the fire. The onslaught 
was so swift and so sudden that a bayonet 
was through the sentinel before he had time 
to raise his musket. Before the picket were 
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on their feet, before a hand could be laid on 
the weapons they had carelessly placed aside, 
they were overpowered. No shot was fired; 
the Briton loves nothing like cold steel when 
things are come to desperate ends. More 
wonderful still, no cheer was raised ; deadly 
silence was the order of the night. 

A second string of men bounded out and 
turned towards us. I knew the leading 
figure, and sprang to meet him. 

* William Vine!" I cried. 

“Ay, ay, sir," he answered. ‘Come on. 
We'll have your friends out in short order." 

A second and smaller picket stationed 
near the priest’s house had taken alarm, and 
they now fired on us. One of our men 
dropped. 

"Not & shot," called out Vine briefly. 
" Bay'nit. At em, lads." 

We rushed on the reloading picket, who 
stood their ground firmly, and drove them 
headlong. I turned and sprang at the heavy 
door. It was not locked, and I flung it back. 
Before me was a wide hall, and, at the foot 
of it, a door ajar, leading to a well-lighted 
room. I ran for the latter and looked in. 
Here they were. Startled by the discharge 
of the muskets, every man save Captain 
Vivian had leapt up from the supper-table 
and was on his feet. 

“Father! Captain Vivian!" I cried. 
„Here's a chance again. The men are armed 
and have broken out of the chapel.” 

“So you showed them a clean pair of 
heels, Jack, out of Vittoria ? " said my father, 
his eyes beaming on me. 

“Yes, sir," said I. At this instant in came 
José, laden with a parcel of spare muskets 
bound together with a strong cord as the 
mule-driver had packed them for carriage. 
He dropped the muskets on the floor with a 
clash and tossed a packet of cartridges on to 
the table among thesupper-dishes. Next he 
ran his knife across the cord and begun to 
serve out the weapons. Behind José ap- 
peared William Vine and a stalwart private. 
The two latter stood at attention and saluted 
the astonished officers with the utmost 
gravity. 

“Why, Vine!” cried a Major Wilson, of 
the sergeant’s own regiment. 

* Ready to march, sir,” said the cool old 
soldier, salutingagain. ‘ The boys are out of 
the chapel, ready for work again, thanks to 
this young gen'l'man. Got a man here to 
carry Mr. Vivian.” 

Action was the word. The officers 
crammed handfuls of cartridges into their 
pockets, seized the muskets from the hands 
of José, and out we trooped, Captain Vivian 
on the broad back of the big infantryman and 
my futher holding my arm tightly. 

Nine men drawn up in good order stood 
at the door, two had gone back to help the 
wounded man towards the chapel, and some- 
where down the village a couple of drunis 
were furiously beating the alarm. By the 
light of the fire we saw Sergeant Cole's 
party falling back towards the chapel, and in 
another moment the whole company was 
gathered before the building. 

It was not yet five minutes since the 
prison was broken, and well for us that things 
had gone so quickly. For the French were 
alarmed and pouring out on every side. Any 
delay would have exposed us to assault from 
overwhelming numbers; bugles were ringing, 
and drums beating, here, there, and every- 
where. 

Major Wilson, as senior officer present, at 
once took the command, and we moved off. I 
led the way towards the lane which turned 
from the high road to the cottage where the 
guide was waiting, for I had already spoken 
to the major of him, and the royal road was 
no place for our little band. Upon it 
we could be surrounded at once, while a 
narrow lane running amid orchards and 


between high hedges offered us all we could 
wish. 

Quick-witted José had carried off the lantern 
hanging in the hall of the priest's house, and 
he marched in front with me to show a light, 
for the night was dark and the country 
strange to us. 

" Here we are," said I, pausing at the 
narrow dark mouth of the lane. I know it 
by this withered oak." 

" Good," said Major Wilson, who was at 
my shoulder. Vine, stand here by Mr. Ford 
with the light. and tell off twenty men to 
hold the entrance.“ 

" Yes, sir,“ said William, and stood 
straight as a ramrod, picking out his men as the 
forty passed me and crowded into the mouth 
of the lane. Henry Cole's company, besides 
driving off the picket, had cleared a stable on 
the other side of the road, where half a dozen 
troopers were snoring on the hay. The 
horses of these men they had brought with 
an eye to the cripples of the party, and the 
animals were now led to the front, and the 
men who could not walk hoisted on their 
backs So complete had been the surprise, 
that the only casualty on our side was the 
man who fell as we ran on the bouse, and he 
had a bullet in his shoulder. One of the officers 
was a surgeon, and he promised to dress the 
wound at the first halt. 

By this time the enemy were out in foroe, 
and, glancing back, I saw & strong column 
marching into the light of the great fire 
which stil leaped and roared and threw 
dancing gleams along the white road. 

* Now, Mr. Ford," said the major, *if 
you'll go in front and show these people the 
way to the house you spoke of, and when 
they're safely there come back and fetch us, 
we'll check these gentry coming up and 
secure an undisturbed march.”’ 

I hurried away at once and placed myself 
at the head of the tiny column, swinging the 
lantern to the muzzle of a musket, and holding 
it high up as a beacon light to travel by. 
The windings of the lane hid us at once 
among the thick trees by which it was 
embowered, but we had not gone two hundred 
yards before the muskets of our friends began 
to rattle busily. A little more than half a 
mile again I rapped on the door of the 
cottage where I had left the guide. Out he 
came, ready and willing to lead us where we 
wished, and a halt was called. 

I started back at once to lead the covering 
party in, and heard furious firing as I went. 
I expected to find my friends at the mouth of 
the lane, where I had left them, but they had 
fallen back some distance into it, to get 
better cover, and this led me into a trap. 
The musketry had been silent for some time, 
and I was walking briskly along the middle 
of the road, thinking myself far enough from 


danger, when a distant thicket sparkled into 


flame. At the same instant I felt as if a 
stinging blow had been strack me on the 
thigh, my left leg crumpled under me and 
down I fell. For a short time I was uncon- 
scious, then I awoke to the noise of swift 
volleys on the road below. I rolled over on 


- my face and raised myself on my hands and 
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one knee. At all costs I must get down the 
lane and warn Major Wilson. I crept a 
dozen yards, maybe, then began to sway 
drunkenly, and rolled over again. This 
time I lost my senses for a longer stretch, and, 


. when I came to, footsteps were coming up 


the road towards me. I lay still, for they 
might be French, but I beard an English 
voice, and knew it again. 

" Must be something wrong," it said, or 


- he'd have been back by now.“ 


„Major, I'm hit,“ I cried out. Some one 


; ran up, and his foot caught the lantern 


which I had dragged with me, but was now 
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out. Flint and steel went to work and it 
was relighted. 

* Young Ford, by all that’s unlucky, and 
bleeding like fury," cried the major to 
another officer who had stayed with him. I 
felt a deadly numbness stealing over me, but 
there was one thing I must do, and I forced 
out the words. 

„Straight on till the road splits in three; 
take the middle path.“ 

When I came to myself again, the surgeon 
was putting the finishing touches to the 
bandages about my Jeg, my father was 
supporting me, and José was holding the 
lantern. 

No bones broken, Jack," said my father 
cheerfully. ‘Only a hole to patch. Soon 
pull you round again.” 

* Did everybody come clear off? I asked. 

„Everybody,“ he replied. * They found 
capital shelter behind some walls, and the 
French were not eager to follow them far otf 
the road." 

Captain Vivian stood beside my father, 
leaning on his crutches, and he now shook 
my hand, and the other officers came up and 
did te same, and expressed themselves very 
handsomely. 

„Don't forget José,” said J. He did as 
much as I." Nor was José forgotten. 

Iwas next placed in a litter made of a strong 
blanket and two poles, and it was picked up at 
once by four stout fellows. The rest of the 
party were ready —the lame on horseback, the 

sound on foot—and we moved off without 
delay. The guide marched in front with a 
lantern, and there was a sprinkling of torches 
along the cavalcade, for the country here 
was undulating and thickly wooded, and there 
was no fear of the lights being seen. 

I told the story of Vittoria as we went, and 
it was received with loud cries of delight and 
applause. 

“That means no pursuit," said Major 
Wilson. * Graham will be after this convoy 
like a hound after a hare, and they'll have 
something else to think about than chasing 
prisoners. They will be the chased to- 
morrow, and that’s another pair of shoes." 

* We've just got clear in the nick of time," 
said Captain Vivian, who rode on one side of 
me. I'll warrant there'll never be another 
proper bivouac like to-night this side of the 
frontier. They'll push on day and night to 
save the convoy." 

„I've no doubt you're right, captain," 
returned my father, who rode the fine grey 
charger I had picked up, and events proved 
the captain had hit the nail on the head. 
We found afterwards that, within two hours 
of our leaving the village, a messenger 
arrived from General Foy bidding the convoy 
truss up and march again without delay, for a 
strong body of Spanish troops was pressing 
along the royal road and had beaten Foy back 
that very day. We, not knowing how well 
the advance of the allies had secured our 
safety, tramped on steadily through the night. 

The sky had cleared and was full of 
stars. I lay flat along the blanket in which 
I was carried and stared up at them. It 
was the oddest thing in the world to be 
carried along like this, swinging shoulder 
high to the measured step of the men who 
carried me so easily and carefully. I, who had 
walked, run, or ridden everywhere! My 
wound smarted and throbbed painfully, but I 
cared nothing for that. I had but to turn my 
eyes right and left to be consoled for half a 
dozen such wounds. They were free, and 
every step carried us farther into the hills 
and farther from the French. My bearers 
were changed frequently, and the good, kind 
fellows fairly struggled for the chance of 
putting their shoulders under the poles. 

* ]'m afraid I shall tire the men for march- 
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ing," said I to the doctor, who fell back to 
give an eye to my bandages. 

“ Don’t you worry about that, Mr. Ford.“ 
said be. Turn and turn about, these lads 
would sooner carry you from here to Cadiz 
than tramp on to a French gaol”; and his 
words were echoed by a cheery cry of Ay, 
ay, sir; true for you," from the men. 

Before long I fell asleep, and when I woke 
the rising sun was shining on the line of 
muskets before me. The tireless British 
were tramping on, marching up hill and 
down dale. The guide was now mounted 
behind one of the men, and the long resolute 
stride of the seasoned infantry kept the 
horses of the party at a brisk pace. I looked 
around, and my father smiled at me. 

„Feel better for your nap, Jack ? ” said he. 

* Much, sir," said J. Has there been no 
halt?” 

None at all," he replied. ‘ These fellows 
nre as hard as nails." 

A few miles more and we entered a moun- 
tain hamlet, to the great surprise and uneasi- 
ness of the people. Their fears were quickly 
allayed when they saw & good price offered 
for their food and wine, and a plentiful 
supply was brought out, After a halt of two 
hours the march was resumed and held 
steadily till near midday. The sky was 
cloudless and the heat of the sun almos 
beyond endurance. 

At last we reached a pine-grove by a 
little river, and here muskets were stacked, 


horses unsaddled, and the provisions brought 


from the hamlet spread out on the grass. 
No sign of an enemy or pursuit had been 
seen, and we were now far on the road 
back to Vittoria, yet every precaution was 
observed. Pickets were thrown out and 
sentinels placed, and the watch changed 
hourly, to give every man a chance of sleep. 

Five hours were spent thus, then we moved 
forward again, and, as night was falling, 
entered the village where I had hired the 
guide. The latter proved himself a perfect 
master of his business. He had led us 
through the hills by solitary yet easy roads, 
with such skill and certainty that we had 
seen no one save a few stragglers and 
fugitives from the battle, and these had fled 
upon sight of the group of red-coats. I told 
my father what I had promised the man, and 
he doubled it and paid him on the spot. 

Now we were safe enough, and the whole 
party laid themselves down that night in bed 
or barn and slept it out. The next morning 
we entered Vittoria, and here the company 
broke up after a great round of huzzas from 
the men and much handshaking. The sound 
followed after the army which was pursuing 
the French towards Pampeluna; the sick went 
to the hospital. Vittoria was, indeed, one huge 
hospital. The wounded had been brought 
there in vast numbers from the battletield, 
and the doctors were busy night and day. I 
was carried to the house where my father 
was accustomed to put up on his visits to the 
town, and, luckily, they had a bed to spare. 
In this I was laid, and the surgeon, Mr. 
Cliffe, who had marched with us, paid me 
every attention. Enough of my hurt. I 
was young and strong, and made the swift 
recovery of a sound constitution, aided, as it 
was, by the unceasing care of my father and 
the good, faithful José. 

However, here I was on my back for the 
present, and here I shall break off my story. 
Of what I saw afterwards—for, to tell the 
truth, the tuck of the drum had got into my 
blood and drew me like a charm, and the 
company of such men as Captain Brooke, 
and Sergeant Finch, and Phadrig, and Roger, 
seemed to me the most delightful thing in 
the world —I must tell you another time. 
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HE long-expected treat had come at last, 
&nd Major Thornton had asked Mr. 
Brandon to allow Alec to accompany him on 
a shooting expedition to the Rajah of Shikar- 
pore's State. Alec went wild with delight 
and polished up the old Brown Bess till he 
had nearly taken the bronzing off the barrel, 
and sharpened his hunting.knife till the 
keen edge could shave almost imperceptible 
hairs off his forearm. Tippoo, his faithful 
ally and henchman, was to accompany him, 
which made the treat perfect. 

The few hours of train journey seemed 
interminable. At last they arrived at a 
small station which was some ten miles from 
the Rajah of Shikarpore's State; there they 
found a couple of elephants awaiting them, 
and before nightfall they were enjoying the 
hospitality of their host. 

The Rajah of Shikarpore came of the old 
Mogul stock, and was very fond of sport. 
His falcons and cheetahs were trained so 
perfectly that no others in India were to be 
compared with them. He was a good shot 
and a splendid horseman, and was liked 
immensely by the officers of the English 
army, who were frequently invited to shoot 
over his State, where game of all kinds 
abounded. 

After the usual courtesies, he said to 
Major Thornton, My kismet is good to-day, 
for not only has it sent me the greatest of 
shikarees as a guest, but it has also provided 
a royal animal to be slain by his hand. 
There is news that the black tiger has re- 
turned and is slaughtering cattle." - 

Major Thornton nearly leapt to his feet 
as he exclaimed joyfully, “ Hurrah! what 
luck!" then added, "If fortune will only 
bring him across my rifle sights I shall be a 
happy man, and we shall see if the evil spirit 
he is supposed to be possessed of can really 
turn bullets aside, as the natives believe." 

The black tiger was a well-known animal 
whose fame had travelled far and wide. Its 
name was due to'the fact that the black bands 
that decorated the hide were so broad and so 
closely placed that at a short distance the 
animal looked quite black. He was a very 
large and powerful animal, and lived entirely 
on cattle, taking two well-nourished cows or 
buffaloes every week from the locality he 
was visiting—for he was a great traveller, 
&nd never stayed in one place long. He 
had grown extremely cunning from the 
numerous &ttempts that had been made to 
shoot him, not only by native shikarees, 
but also by a good number of Englishmen, 
Until the natives got to believe from these 


frequent failures that the tiger was possessed 
of a devil that turned the bullets aside. 

Although he had killed many natives when 
charging back through a line of beaters, he 
had never attacked a man under other cir- 
cumstances, and seemed to have a perfect 
contempt for human beings. He would 
emerge from the jungle in broad daylight, 
walk past & cowherd with as much in- 
difference as if he had been a scarecrow, 
kill his fattest bullock, and drag it off into 
the cover of dense jungle, quite unmoved 
by shouts or cries. The chief difficulty 
in hunting him lay in his uncertain move- 
ments; for he might kill to-day and, 
instead of returning to the carcass, as tigers 
generally do, the next day he might be inany 
miles away from the spot. 

It was determined, however, to tie up a 
cow in a likely spot, and then after the kill 
to beat the jungle on a new plan which Major 
Thornton suggested. 

The next morning the Rajah took his guesta 
to hunt black-buck with his beautifully 
trained cheetahs. The mode of hunting has 
often been described by writers, and must have 
sometimes given the reader an idea that it was 
& very poor sort of sport; and such indeed 
is usually the case, for the cheetah has next to 
no training, and if his first short rush at the 
antelope is a failure he slinks back crest- 
fallen and cannot be got to try again. But 
the Rajah trained his animals according 
to long-forgotten methods, and the result 
proved the Mogul writers were not wrong 
when they said the cheetah was the swiftest 
of animals. 

The Rajah’s palace was a few miles out of 
the town of Shikarpore; on one side lay the 
densest jungle, on the other great stretches 
of grazing ground where the black-buck 
were found in goodly numbers, the cultivated 
land lying around the town in the dis- 
tance and stretching away to the south. 
The party were mounted on horses. The 
cheetahs were confined in wooden cages, 
and were conveyed upon bullock-carts to the 
chosen ground, each having a hood over his 
eyes, after the manner of hunting falcons. 

They duly arrived at the grazing ground, 
which was miles and miles of flat plain. 
Presently a herd of six does and two bucks 
were sighted about five hundred yards away. 
The three bullock-carts, following one 
another, approached the wary deer, while 
the horsemen screened themselves as well as 
they could behind the carts. As a direct 
advance would have alarmed the antelope, a 
circuitous approach was necessary. Thus 


slowly they managed to lessen the distance 
to some one hundred and fifty yards, when the 
does got suspicious and began to move off. 
Then a cheetah, which had already been 
taken from the cage and was sitting alongside 
the driver, was unhooded. It immediately 
suw the game, and, jumping lightly to the 
ground, made a swift cat-like rush upon the 
foremost buck. 

So sudden was its action that it was only 
a hundred yards from the antelope when the 
latter perceived it. With enormous leaps 
the black-buck flew over the plain, seeming 
but to touch the ground at intervals like a 
ricochetting bullet. The cheetah spread out 
like a greyhound, and although it did not 
look as pretty or as swift as the black-buck 
it overhauled the latter very quickly. The 
pace was magnificent, and although the 
party were mounted on fleet horses they 
were nowhere in the race, but they had a 
fine view. After an ineffectual attempt to 
throw off the cheetah by a quick double, the 
black-buck lost ground rapidly, till the 
cheetah, putting on a spurt, came up with 
it, and in full flight administered the blow 
over the haunch that, producing instant 
paralysis, fells the buck. The next instant 
th» fangs of the cheetah were fastened in 
the throat of the struggling deer. The 
cheetah was then hooded, but it would not 
leave go its hold till a bowl full of the blood 
of the black-buck was offered it; its eyes 
were uncovered, and it began to lap up the 
warm liquid—which finished, it was again 
hooded and placed in its cage, having done 
its day’s work. 

There were three other cheetahs, and 
each found its victim. Both Major Thornton 
and Alec had never before seen anything 
like the wonderful pace of the cheetahs. 

That evening a fat young bullock was tied 
up near a watercourse close to some dense 
jungle in which the tiger was known to have 
lain up before. 

Now Alec should have been satisfied with 
the day’s work they had had, and also with 
the anticipation of the tiger hunt on the 
morrow; but he had conceived a desire to 
see the tiger kill the bullock that had been 
tied up as bait, and all Tippoo’s arguments 
that it was a dangerous thing to do had no 
effect. So that night when all was quiet at 
the palace he and Tippoo stole out and 
crept through two miles of dense jungle, 
startled occasionally by the laugh of a 
hyena or the scream of a dying rabbit, until 
they came to the watercourse where the 
bullock was tied. Here Alec had noticed a 
fine mango-tree, from the branches of 
which they could watch the tiger kill the 
bull. They got into their places and waited 
many long hours, listening to the weird 
sounds of the jungle, without any tiger ap- 
pearing. 

There was no moon, but the stars gave 
enough light to show them the bullock 
distinctly. The poor animal seemed to 
know what was in store for it. for it lowed 
from time to time most pitifully as it walked 
restlessly round the sapling to which it was 
tied, and Alec now felt sorry he had come to 
witness its death. But as the hours went by 
he became convinced no tiger was coming, 
and the boys were just about to descend 
from their tree and get back home, when 
they heurd a stealthy footstep on the dead 
leaves, and presently the great head and 
shoulders of the black tiger emerged from 
the jungle, quite close to the tree the boys 
were on. 

Alec now wished heartily he had selected 
a higher branch, for he scarcely seemed out 
of reach of this huge animal. The tiger 
stood there a long while surveying the 
young bull, which latter bellowed in terror 
and pulled out its rope to its extreme length. 
The; boys wondered if the tiger was ever 


going to spring on its prey, and they were 
still more astonished, as well they might 
be, when he walked up quite close to the 
frightened animal, and then, turning his 
back on it, lay down between it and the 
sapling, and seemed to forget its existence. 
There it lay so long that Alec thought it 
had gone to sleep. Then it yawned and 
stretched itself and rolled on its back like a 
playful kitten and began biting at the rope. 
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which would have been a nice surprise for 
your pater, who thought you were out deer- 
shooting." 

In & couple of hours after breakfast the 
beaters were in place and the hunt com- 
menced. The usual plan is for the sports- 
men who are mounted on elephants to 
advance in the direction in which the tiger 
is supposed to be lying. while about one 
or two hundred beaters, formed in line, beat 


* Seemed to forget its existence." 


This frightened the bullock, and it rushed 
past the tiger, which, thinking it was about 
to escape, sprang on its shoulders, seized 
the neck in its teeth, and by jumping off on 
the other side wrenched it round and broke 
the bone. 


The boys would like to have gone home, 


for it was about three in the morning. but 
they dared not move from the tree. They 
could now only see the back of the tiger, as 
the grass was long in that spot, and for 
weary hours they listened to the rending of 
nesh and the crunching of bones as the tiger 
deliberately made his meal. They were tired 
and chilled - for the night had been cold - and 
cramped and stiff on their uncomfortable 
perch, yet they could not get off the tree with 
that murderous beast within some twenty 
paces of them. They repented sincerely 


. that they had come; but it was too late for 
. regrets, and there they had to remain 


listening to the steady crunch, crunch, 


^ crunch of the tiger's powerful jaws till day- 


light came, and with the first beams of the 
sun the tiger dragged the carcass under some 
kurronda-bushes and silently vanished. Yet 
it was long after he had gone before the boys 


had the pluck to slip down the tree and run 


off in the opposite direction. 

Alec was now very much afraid Major 
Thornton would be angry when he discovered 
what they had been doing all night, but could 
think of no way of getting out of it. 

They found Major Thornton at breakfast. 

„Well! where have you two scamps been? 
Seeing if the tiger had made his kill? I 
guessed as much when I found you had risen 
so early and gone out." 

Alec was delighted at the Major's blunder. 

* Yes, we have seen the kill: the tiger has 
eaten part and dragged the carcass under 
some  kurronda-bushes near the water- 
course.” 

* Hurrah!” shouted the Major. Then 
we shall have him to-day if all goes well. 
Yet let me tell you, young man, it was a very 
mad thing to do, to go near the spot so early 
in the morning. You might have come across 
the tiger still feasting, and he would certainly 
object to being disturbed, and he might have 
punished you severely for your curiosity, 
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towards the tiger from the opposite side, so 
as to drive him to the guns. This plan is 
ususlly successful, except when the tiger, 
instead of advancing, breaks back through 
the ranks of the beaters, and so escapes. 
This was the usual trick of the black tiger, 
so Major Thornton suggested that the 
elephants should follow the beaters instead 
of facing them, and thus to frustrate the 
tiger's usual dodge. 

There were four elephants. The Rajah 
occupied one howdah ; Major Thornton had 
a second; Alec, whose mahout had been 
instructed to keep him well out of danger, 
armed with one of the Major's express rifles, 
and Tippoo, with the old musket, were placed 
in the third; while some of the Rajah's 
relatives occupied the fourth. 

The jungle was rather difficult, being 


mostly long grass &nd matted creeper, and 
the beaters could not see more than a yard 
or two before them. 

The elephanta followed some fifty yards 
behind. 

The beat had gone on for half an hour 
when the elephants began to show signs that 
they could scent an enemy: they grew rest- 
less and emitted all sorts of noises, from a 
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deep rumbling sound like distant thunder to 
shrill trumpeting or the quick kettledrum 
note of alarm. 

Suddenly, with a terrific roar, the black 
tiger charged the ranks of beaters and, 
scalping one unfortunate.man with & blow of 
his paw, broke back. He seemed much sur- 
prised to find his retreat cut off by the 
elephants, but it was only for a second he 
hesitated. Then, with another magnificent 
roar, he charged the nearest elephant, which 
happened to be the Rajah’s. Unfortunately 
the Rajah’s elephants had not been trained 
so well as his cheetahs, for the huge 
Rem swung round so sharply that the 

jah had no chance of using his gun, and 
Bet off at a tremendous pace for some thickly 
wooded hills on the right. The speed of 
the elephant was terrific, and the spectators 
had the greatest fear as to what the result 
would be. The elephant eventually crashed 
into the trees, smashing the howdah to 
splinters and sending the mahout and Rajah 
flying off; the former lay stunned for a 
time, but the Rajah had the good fortune to 
fall intoa thick kurronda-bush, and beyond a 
few severe scratches was not hurt. The 
elephant, when he recovered from his panic, 
made his way back in the evening to the 
stables. 

Meanwhile the tiger took refuge. It 
disappeared behind some small bushes, and 
thenafter a few minutes suddenly reappeared 
in another quarter just before Alec’s elephant, 
which it attacked without a moment’s delay, 
and springing on its head the tiger fastened 
its teeth in the root of its trunk, clinging to 
its head with its claws. Down came the 
elephant on its knees, trying to press the life 
out of its enemy. The sudden shock threw 
Alec and Tippoo to the ground, hurling their 
guns out of reach. Alec fell within a couple 
of feet of the tiger, who, thinking he was 
being attacked in another direction, let go his 
hold of the elephant and turned on Alec, who 
had barely time to draw his hunting-knife 
before the tiger rushed upon him with open 
aws. 

i Alec struck blindly at the mouth of the 
creature ; the point of the blade entered the 
palate and came out below its eyes, where 
the knife stuck. The tiger wrenched away, 
but could not close its jaws. Tippoo with 
great bravery hung on to the tail of the 
brute, yelling with all his might to turn the 
tiger's attention from his young master. 


* Alec struck blindly at the mouth of the creature. 


The tiger was making efforts to get the knife 
out of its muzzle with its claws, and had 
almost succeeded when Major Thornton 
came up on his elephant, but could not fire 
for & moment for fear of hitting Alec. 
Seeing the helplessness of the tiger, Alec 
now rolled away from under it, and was just 
getting up on his knees when the tiger, 
having freed itself from the knife, turned 
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upon him and would have in another 
moment buried its fangs in his throat; but a 
shot rang out and the black tiger, springing 
up vertically, fell back motionless. 

„Take care!” shouted Major Thornton, 
"he is not dead yet. Let me give him 
another ball.“ 

At that moment one of the beaters came 
between him and the tiger and, stooping over 
it, said : 

“He has had enough, Sahib; his heart 
beats no longer.“ 
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unique, being very black, and Major Thornton 
did not think there had ever been shot a tiger 
so handsomely marked. He was not a little 
proud of this feather in his cap, for many 
renowned shikarees had tried to shoot this 
very animal and had not succeeded. The 
natives were well pleased with the death of 
this cattle robber who had defied punishment 
all these years. 


A measuring-tape was brought and the 


tiger was measured. It was no less than 


nine feet seven inches long. Wile it was 


Bringing Home the Spoll. 


* Wel, youngster, that was & narrow 
shave for you," said Major Thornton, as he 
leant over the howdah rail with smoking 
rifle; yet you stuck that knife in well and 
enabled me to come up in time. You'll make 
a shikaree yet." | 

Major Thornton got off his elephant and 
told his mahout to go and see what had 
become of the Rajah. 

The tiger was a magnificent animal, being 
in the best condition and probably weighing 
over five hundred pounds. The skin was 


being measured Alec was astonished to 
notice its whiskers give a spasmodic twitch 
two or three times; he was about to remark 
it to the Major when suddenly its eyes 
opened, and with a roar it sprang to its feet, 
knocked over a couple of men, and plunged 
into the long grass in the direction already 
beaten over and escaped. 

Consternation and confusion reigned for a 
space, the natives yelling and rushing about 
in all directions. The Major mounted Alec’s 
elephant with the boys. The Rajah's 


brothers came up on their elephant, and the 
Rajah himself shortly joined them on Major 
Thornton’s elephant. The three elephants 
beat the long grass and bushes in every 
direction, but there were no signs of the tiger 
anywhere. After working thus for two or 
three hours in the hot sun the elephants 
became fatigued, which they showed by 
constantly putting their trunks into their 
mouths, sucking up water from their 
stomachs, and blowing it over their flanks. 
They were therefore obliged to abandon the 
tiger hunt for that day. 

There was a nullah near by with high 
precipitous sides clothed with dense jungle, 
with a pool or two of water in its sandy bed. 
The hunters, having brought lunch with 
them, descended into this ideal spot for a 
picnic, and seated in the shade on tke clean 
cool sand began to refresh themselves. Alec 
was much amused at the antics of a troup of 
Hunuman monkeys, who seemed very excited 
at this intrusion on their domains. After 
lunch he strolled towards them, on which 
they retreated into the higher branches of 
the trees. As he watched them he thought 
that their excitement was due to something 
they could see in the bushes below them, 
some fifty yards from the spot where the 
shikarees were resting. 

The more he observed them the more 
convinced he became that the old males 
coughed threateningly at some enemy below. 
The bushes were very thick, and though he 
approached very closely he could see nothing 
till, going down on his hands and knees, he 
peered under the branches, and then he saw 
in the gloom the head and shoulders of a 
large cat-like animal. Concluding it was a 
leopard, he ran back and told Major Thornton 
of his discovery, who immediately ad- 
monished him or going about without his 
rifle in hand. Nevertheless he followed 
Alec to the spot, and after much difticulty 
saw the animal and fired at it. The next 
instant with a tremendous roar the black 
tiger sprang out of the thicket, struck down 
the Major, and burying its fangs in his 
shoulder tore at its victim. Just for one 
moment Alec felt dazed at the unexpected 
appearance of the tiger, but the next he had 
put an express bullet into its head, and tlie 
brute with a savage growl or two turned over 
on its sid» and died. Major Thornton was 
not dead, although badly bitten in the 
shoulder, but after the wound had been 
washed with an antiseptic lotion and 
carefully bound up he tried to make light 
of it. 

„Oh, it’s a mere scratch," he said. “I 
shall be all right to-morrow."' 

Then turning to Alec he added, My boy, 
you have saved my life to-day, and if this 
thing doesn't fester and carry me off 1 shall 
show you one day that I can be grateful." 

“Oh! that's all right," answered Alec; if 
you hadn't saved my life I wouldn't hava 
been there to help you, so we are about quits, 
don’t you see? 

On the way back the jolting of the elephant 
made the pain of his wound very great, 
which the Major tried hard to hide. 

"Let this be a lesson to you, Alec," he 
said ; “ never follow up 4 wounded tiger on 
foot. This serves me right for breaking my 
rule. Of course I only expected to find a 
small leopard, and how the tiger reached 
that nullah I can’t understand when he 
went away in the opposite direction. It 
shows you can never be too careful." 

Which advice Alec laid to heart, and it 
helped to make him a great shikaree years 
after. 
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reason offered 
for our choice 
of “ice” as our 
sixth “ Topic ” is 
that at the precise 
moment of its in- 
troduction the 
temperature of 
the surrounding 
atmosphere is 
disporting itself 
in the neighbour- 
hood of 92? in 
theshade. There 
is no stir among 
the leafy trees; 


"the very birds are silent, listening, perhaps, 
in their shady retreats, to the “murmur of 
-innumerable bees," who alone seem capable 


of physical movement or action in the sultry 


~ Qr. 


It is in moments of such melting heat 


'that we instinctively turn to thoughts sug- 


The Thirsty Hottentot. 


TOPIC vi. ICE.” 


gestive of coolness and refreshment. What 
subject, therefore, can better serve for our 
purpose than “ice”? 

All of us, according to our oppor- 
tunities, can recollect the delights 
afforded to us by an adjournment to 
the tuck-shop or ice-cream barrow 
after the exertion of 
cricket or King 
of the Castle " on a 
broiling afternoon in 
August. 

How delicious it 
was to contemplate 
and realise (as the 
thirsty Hottentot 
regards the refresh- 
ing pool of water in 
an oasis of the 
Sahara Desert) the 
invigorating, inde- t 
scribable beauties of 
that little glass half 
filed with pineapple 
or strawberry jam 
enticingly embedded 
in & bath of rich 
cream of icy fresh- 
ness. Or that still 
smaller glass retailed by the ice-cream barrow 
merchant of the pavement containing a 
mysterious yellow-coloured substance called, 
with Italian mo- 
desty, ‘vanilla 
ice-cream," whose 
extraction from 
the tiny depths of 
the glass more 
frequently than 
not was succeeded 
in by means other 
than those pro- 
vided by the 
household spoon. 

Who of us can 
fail to revel in 
the fond memory 
of inserting our 
two straws into 
the cool, invit- 
ing bumper of 
lemonade made 
exquisitely cold 
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by the sublime addition of a spoonful of 
choice ice-cream? Be the temperature even 
100? in the shade, it surely loses some of its 
enervating power in the presence of thoughts 


“ Phew!” 


such as these. Let us therefore pursue the 
only subject possible under the circumstances, 
“ice.” Phew! 

Why do melting mortals in the extremity 


The Ice-cream Merchant. 


of their distress caused by overpowering 
heat exclaim “ Phew ” ? 

Does the seemingly meaningless expres- 
sion possess any virtue of converting dis- 
solving matter into its original and concrete 
form? Does the ordinary human man, 
perspiring in an atmosphere of which we are 
speaking, in his dire apprehension of speedy 
collapse and dissolution faintly murmur 
“Phew!” with any reasonable or practical 
hope of immediate relief ? 

With that sound and penetrating pertina- 
city which we endeavour to apply to all 
subjects set before us for dissection, we have 
made research of an exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing nature, from Sanskrit and Volapuk to 
the less known East-End Cockney, for the 
true derivation and meaning of “Phew!” 
and we are reluctantly, even apologetically, 
compelled to admit a failure to meet with 
that measure of success naturally expected 
of us by our intelligent readers. 

There is One suggestive theory, however, 
we are bold enough to submit for further 
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inquiry and development, and it is this. 
Among the seafaring community, from the 
yarn-spinning sea-dog who never goes to sea 
to the gold-lace-bespangled captain of a 
penny steamer, there is a strong and universal 
consensus of opinion that a quiet, soothing, 
and persuasive whistle is an infallible process 
for successfully inducing a timely breeze to 
fill the drooping sails of vessels becalmed at 
sea. If a whistle is so contidently resorted 


—— 
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The Yarn-spinning Sea-Dog. 


to by mariners for the purpose of raising the 
wind, is it not extremely probable that the 
imitative * Landlubber," convinced also of 
its efficacy, resorted to a similar expedient 
when atHicted by the suffocating tendency 
of an airless and tropical heat ; and, further, 
that he adopted the custom of giving forth & 
gentle whistle to induce a cooling zephyr to 
fan his burning brow ? 

If this theory is found to be not unreason- 
able, we have in some small degree overcome 
the primary difficulty ; the further one, how- 
ever, must be left to men of letters, namely 


The Gold-lace-bespangled Captain. 


the art of putting into tangible and literary 
form the intangible and  unlettered 
“ whistle." 

So far as our inquiries support us, the 
learned ones appear to have arrived at the 
conclusion that the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem and the most efficacious 
method of committing a whistle to paper is 
by a conjunction of four letters forming 
themselves into the word “ Phew.” While 
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some thinkers may condemn this device as 
unconvincing, they must in fairness admit of 
its ingenuity. 

When, thercfore, in the course of our 
studies we encounter the word **Phew," we 
must accept the fact that in its original form 
it is intended to convey to the mind the idea 
of a whistle, or a peculiar sound formed 
by a certain formation of the lips. Thus, in 
writing to our brother students, and our 
desire is to communicate the fact 
of our having whistled with the 
object of inducing a breeze for 
the purpose of relief under the 
suffering caused by undue heat, 
we shall be expressing ourselves 
in an orthodox and accurate 
manner by using the word 
“Phew.” Phew!! 

It is sincerely hoped our 
readers will be following this 
argument under conditions more 
supportable than those prevailing 
at the moment of its creation, 
and that due allowance will be 
made for any lack of soundness 
and good sense of which it may 
be guilty, with the charitable 
forbearance admittedly possessed 
by students all the world over. 

In the presence of great heat 
perhaps the most pressing cause 
of inconvenience and obstruction 
to clear thought and patient work 
is the starched linen collar of 
everyday attire. Of all the un- 
bearable nuisances (we confess 
to a strong sense of emotion) in- 


The Learned Ones. 


vented to render intellectual progress slow and 
mental activity well-nigh stagnant, it is the 


An Object for Sympathetic Pity. 


common collar in hot, oppressive weather ! 
Originally intended, we presume, fer the 


ornamentation and beautifying of man, it 
becomes, under adverse atmospheric con- 
ditions, miserably and painfully the reverse. 

As a poor sufferer, feebly smiling in his 
endeavour to surmount unendurabie misery, 
with his collar in a state of transition from 
the stable to the unstable, limp, crumpled, 
and flabby, we claim the reader’s ready and 
sympathetic pity. 

More exhaustive treatment is certainly due 
to a subject whose capacities are sufficient to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the most lethargic ; 
we will therefore resign it with no undue 
sense of regret to the able conduct of our 
indulgent readers. 

Phew ! 
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THE EPITAPH. 


(After WORDSWORTH.) 
Bv R. T. MiLronp, M.A. 


NK day, when hot and wearied out 
With walking many a mile, 
I tarned into a churchyard old 
And sat me down awhile. 


And as I leant against a tomb, 
And scanned tle prospect round, 

A stone I spied, o'ergrown with mos, 
And lyiug on tle grouud, 


I mused, * Whom covers yonder stone ? 
When, where, how did he die ? 

* Here lies a boy," the legend ran, 
* Who never told a lie." 


Who can this wond'rous boy have been? 
A second Washington ? 

He never told a lie, I know; 
But who's this other one ? 


There passed a little cottage girl 
With pensive look and sad: 

* Pray, can you tell me, gentle maid, 
The name of this strange lad ? 


“And did he ne’er the orchards rob, 
Or truant play from school? 
And did he always speak the truth, 
And never break a rule? 


“And was he gay as other boys ? 
And did be sport as they? 
And did he strike the flying ball 
On the village green at play? 


“Who was this boy ? I pray you tell,” 
Impatieutly I cried. 
The little maid looked up and down, 
And then she looked aside. 


“My Father says—" the maid replied. 
" Ne'er mind your father—come.” 

The boy, whó&e epitaph lies there, 
Was) born both-deaf and dumb." 


I the Soudan the Arabs were said to have 

a means of cypher communication by 
carefully arranging pieces of camel-dung in 
certain patterns on the ground. A row of 
such pieces would be placed alongside each 
other, and then would come an interval, and 
then another row of different numbers, and 
so on. Possibly it was an Arab form of our 
European Morse alphabet. But, however 
Arab intelligence may have been communi- 
cated in the Soudan, there is no doubt that 
our own relied mainly on the signallers. 

The otficers of the Guards Camel Regi- 
ment &mused themselves during the march 
up the Nile by flagwagging to each other 
from the backs of their camels. The 
stolid animals never objected, as horses 
would have done, not even when their riders 
had to sit face backwards on them for the 
purpose. Again, many a wandering native 
was caught, and many a choice parcel of 
dates intended for the army of the Faithful 
was captured, through the instrumentality of 
the heliograph of the Unbeliever. An out- 
post on some far-away hill would spot the 
stragglers, and hurriedly heliograph the news 
back to the main camp. Out would trot the 
Hussars in consequence, and a little wily 
scouting would generally result in their 
return with prisoners or booty. 

The day before the battle of Abu Klea our 
signallers were hard at work flagwagging 
back messages from the cavalry scouts of the 
19th Hussars to the main column about the 
presence and dispositions of the enemy. 
Right across the Bayuda desert little posts 
were established on sandy hills, each 
guarded by a small detachment of the Royal 
Sussex Regiment, each with its heliographs 
and men to work them. This formed the 
signalling line of communication between the 
Desert Column and its base. The hills were 
nicknamed according to the distances — for 
example, ** 15-mile hill," “ 30-mile hill," etc. 

During another phase in the Soudan 
campaign, when General Graham went from 
Suakim to McNeil's zariba with a convoy, 
the news that Bendigo had won the 
Lincolnshire Handicap was heliographed to 
the zariba while the convoy was actually 
engaged in a fight with the enemy. This 
story rather recalls the recent complaint 
that the first message received by the 
signallers in beleaguered Kimberley from their 
comrades with the army outside related to 
nothing more important than the number of 
a horse. It was in that same Soudan zariba 
on that Sunday morning in March 1885, 
when the fight was fiercest, that the doctors 
attended to the wounded under the shelter 
of the field-telegraph waggon, while the 
signaller in charge went on calmly wiring to 
headquarters at im that we have 
been attacked by the enemy,” and that the 
heavy rolling smoke made the moving 
figures look dim and fantastic like shadows 
seen through a thick fog." For once, in 
spite of all the fighting, that telegraph wire 
remained unbroken during the day, and was 
only cut with the on-coming darkness. 

Saddest signalled messages of any remain- 
ing on record in our history, perhaps, are 
those sent by Sir George Colley from the 
summit of Majuba Mountain, when dawn 
broke on that fatal February morning after 
the night march twenty years ago. As it 
got light, came the first message by flag to 
Sir Evelyn Wood in the camp below: 
“Occupied Majuba Mountain last night, 
immediately overlooking Boer position. 
Boers firing at us from below." Later came 
another message, two hours after, curiously 
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PART II. 


optimistic when looked back upon now: 
"All very comfortable, Boers wasting 
ammunition.” A little before noon came the 
last dots and dashes from the fatal mountain 
top: Boers still firing heavily on hill, but 
have broken up laager, and begun to move 
away "—so ran the weirdly wrong message 
to the expectant troops in the plain. Never 
again was the writer to send other message 
here on earth. But long years later the 
British flags and heliographs were again to 
be busy in the same land, conveying messages 
about similar work and the same enemy. 
Many and many a time bas the writer of 
this article watched the twinkling signal 
lights across the South African veldt, 
talking from kopje to kopje. The code is 
the same, the method of signalling is the 
same, only the men are changed—and the 
result of it all is different. 

Signalling, like everything else in this 
world, labours under some disadvantages 
inherent in its nature. Very bad weather 
will stop it completely. The present writer 
has worked a signal station through very 
heavy rain when it was important to do so; 
but the labour involved was very great, 
owing to the flags becoming sodden, and 
consequently heavy and apt to cling to the 
poles. The man actually sending with the 
flag had to be constantly relieved. Through 
mist, fog, and snow it is impossible to signal. 
Then the features of the ground are some- 
times such as to render it of the utmost 
difficulty to get communication. Thick 
bush, or woods are terrible obstacles, unless 
signalling can be carried on from height to 
height overhead. In a level bush country 
artificial mounds have been built before now, 
on which the signalling parties took their 
stand. But in such a country the field 
telegraph should be easier to lay down, and 
also to conceal; so the need for visual 
signalling should be less. On the other 
hand, where the features of the country 
include a river, signalling steps in at once 
where the telegraph is unable to be used. 

In the recent Chitral campaign the Guides 
were cut off on one occasion, owing to the 
sudden rise of the snow-fed river, and the 
resultant sweeping away of the bridge. 
They were on one side of a deep swift 
torrent, with a tremendous current running. 
On the other bank of the Panjkora was the 
remainder of the army. The order to retire 
down stream was sent them by the General, 
and read by the regimental native sig- 
nallers. The exulting enemy pressed closely 
on the retreating Guides, and their colonel 
was killed. But the signallers worked on, 
coolly taking down instructions, till the 
retirement was able to be successfully 
covered by the guns and rifles of their 
comrades on the other bank. 

When such deeds are considered, it is not 
surprising to find that signallers have to be 


picked men. Often exposed for hours on 
the tops of hills, in icy winds or under 
burning sunshine, they must work when 
other troops are in shelter. After a long, 
trying march they will still have to turn out 
for duty when their comrades are cooking 
their scanty suppers, or resting in bivouac. 
In the presence of an enemy they will have 
to send and read as coolly, and as accurately, 
as in & barrack squareat home. Everything 
may depend on their accuracy—the lives of 
their comrades, the success of the action in 
progress. During the storming of the 
Malakand Pass signalling went on quietly 
all day between the various regiments 
engaged, and with the head of the telegraph 
wire many miles in the rear. 

Another perhaps more serious objection 
to signalling is that, if visible, it might be 
understood by the enemy, though not tapped, 
as may be the fate of a telegraph wire. For 
example, there are trained men in the service 
of the Amir of Afghanistan who could read 
our heliograph messages. This can only be 
overcome by signalling in cypher, which is 
the course usually adopted for important 
messages in a hostile country. The indi- 
vidual signaller, as a rule, does not like 
cypher messages. They involve greater 
labour, as each group of cypher letters has to 
be repeated to avoid mistakes. Moreover, he 
does not understand about what he is talking. 
He cannot, if he reads the greater part of 
a word correctly, guess the remainder from 
the context, as is often the case. Sometimes, 
however, it is just as well that the signallers 
themselves should not pay too much attention 
to the messages sent. The writer, when on 
manceuvres the opposing forces had got rather 
mixed, has seen hostile signal stations en- 
deavouring to capture each other by politely 
masked invitations to “come over here." 
Generally, however, they were too wary to be 
caught. 

A curious story is told in connection with 
the siege of Pretoria in the first Boer war. 
In the British lagger suspicion sometimes 
ran high against people suspected of holding 
communication with the enemy. "There was 
little doubt that spies existed, and it was often 
openly declared that they conveyed intelli- 
gence to the besiegers by means of flash 
signals. Reports were made from the out- 
post line that answering lights had been 
observed from the Boer camp some miles 
away. Butit was at length discovered that 
these were due to—at any rate, in some 
instances—an optical illusion. Owing to the 
heat refraction, & star rising or setting on the 
distant horizon behind a kopje seemed to send 
out a momentary flash of light. This was 


mistaken for a light on earth from the hill- 
top, just as the writer has known a setting 
star at sea to be imagined to be a distant 
ship's light in the darkness, when the 
horizon line was not visible. 
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THE BOY'S OWN MODEL STEAM MOTOR-CAR, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


HE next thing to make is the lamp- 
burner and spirit-tank, a B (fig. 31), con- 
nected together by the bent copper tube, c, 
which has this form given to it so that it 
lies close up to the floor of car, and the lamp 
end is supported by being passed through the 
slot in windguard, p (fig. 27). 


Make the burner of tin, 4 in. long by; in. 
wide and 3 in. deep, and solder in four 
pieces of 3-in. brass tube about 3 in. long, 
then drill a hole in the side and solder in 
pipe c. 

The tubes should be packed very tightly 
with fine asbestos yarn, and you will have no 
trouble about the wicks burning away, and 
the tightness is to prevent the methylated 
spirit from leaking over to the ground. 

The tank, B, is made of tin, the full width 
of car inside, and shaped, as shown, to fit 
close up under the covering board, u (fig. 7). 

It is fitted with a screw-down stop-valve 
at p, and a filler with screw-top, having an 
air-hole in centre at E, and as the drain-pipe 
from water-gauge comes in the way, a piece, 
c, must be cut away to leave room for it. 
This is shown clearly in top view or plan, r. 

The screw-down valve requires to be nicely 
fitted; but is very simple to make. 

It fig. 32, a B represents the top and 
bottom of spirit-tank, and c is a piece of 


brass tube, } in. diameter, and with a few 
small holes near the base; the ends are 
fitted with the pieces n E soldered in place. 
D is tapped for the screw, r, to work in, the 
top being provided with a flange, a, to turn by, 
and the bottom is filed to a point, which fits 
into the conical hole drilled in x, and con- 
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tinued right through, as shown, and the 
copper pipe to burner is attached by the 
union K. 

To carry off the hot air and fumes from 
the lamp, a small chimney is required ; this 
being inside the body of the car does not 
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detract from its appearance, and for the sake 


of lightness can be made of tin. Make it to 
the shape and dimensions given in fig. 33. 
It should be riveted together, and the base 
ought to cover all the tubes, and flange it out 
as shown to lie flat on the top of boiler, to 
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which it is attached by passing under a 
couple of brass clips, E, soldered on at either 
side ; and two portions of the flange being cut 
away, as at p, enable it to be removed when 
required by giving it a quarter turn. 

This arrangement brings the opening of 
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chimney, c, opposite the square shape hole in 
backboard, r (fig. 7). 

To prevent any down-draught, and also as 
a finish to the rear of car, a piece of sheet 


brass hammered out to form a [shield-is; 


attached by small brass round-headed screws 
over this hole, as in 4 (fig. 34), shown also in 
side view at n. 

In place of hinges, screw on two small brass 
plates, c, to the backboard ; projecting } in. 
below, so as to catch against the inner side of 
the cross-bar, p (fig. 7) ; and a couple of brass 


clips, p, screwed to the top and catching on to 
screws in lid, as shown in top view at E E, 
serve to keep in place when closed. 

A tank, for a supply of fresh water, is 
carried over the boiler top at the back of seat, 
A (fig. 35). Make it of thin brass, 1$ in. 
deep by 1j in. wide by 73 in. long. Tin 
would do for this, but is apt to rust. It is 
supported on the two bars B B, screwed to 
the sides of car. 

The screw filler, c, projects through a hole 
drilled in top of covering-board, c. 

A hand lever force-pump, , is screwed to 
the floor at right-hand side of boiler, and 
the supply pipe is brought down from the 
screw union, p, and the water being always 
above the pump makes it certain in action. 

The delivery pipe, o, is attached to the 
union tap, H, soldered to the boiler; shown 
also at x (fig. 25), the handle when pressed 
down lies clear of the backboard. It can be 


purchased ready for use; but for those who 
wish to make one, the arrangement of suction 
and delivery valves, 4 B, and packing of gland, 
c (fig. 36), will be of use. 

The boiler ean be tested for pressure with 


i i the water kept up to the 
— én under steam without blow- 


ing off to refill, and, when it is completely 
fitted and fixed in place, wrap a strip of felt 
or asbestos cloth round the boiler to retain 
the heat and save your fuel. 

Next fit the side rails, a B (fig. 37), and 
the back-rest, c; these can be of stout wire 
bent to shape arid screwed on as shown. A 
mud guard, p, of thin wood over each after 


Fig, 38. 


wheel is attached by a couple of wire brackets, 
F, to the sides of car, and by dipping these 
guards into boiling water they may be easily 
bent to form without splitting them ; cushions 
to the back and seat may be fitted as a fur- 
ther finish if desired. A step, as shown in 
the finished car, is screwed on either side, 
and our car is now ready for the final coat 
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of paint or varnish; and as all vehicles, 
according to the present regulations, must be 
provided with a lamp, we will make one 
whilst the paint is drying. 

To look well, this should be of thin copper. 
^ (fig. 38) gives its general appearance when 
finished. It should be put together with 
small rivets; make it 1} in. in diameter and 
drill a few holes, c p, all round for ventilation. 
A piece of glass at Ais held in position by 
the flange, and the back has a socket, n, 
fastened to it, which fits to the support E, 
this being screwed to the top of car imme- 
diately in front of the pressure-gauge. The 
oil container, r, shown full size at o, is å in. 
diameter by $ in. deep, and the pins, k k, at 
sides fit into slots cut to pass them in base 
of lamp, as at L, and half a turn keeps it in 
place. The top, u, has a cap with a piece of 
i-in. brass tube soldered in for the wick of 
asbestos yarn; this lamp burns paraffin oil 
very well, but the wick must not be much 
above the top of tube or it will smoke. 

If nicely polished, this lamp has a good 
appearance and gives a finish to the car, and 
we have only to fit a driving-belt to con- 
nect the engine to the wheel and it will 
be ready for use. For this, use a piece of 
raw hide or other soft and tough leather, 
about twice as thick as a boot-lace, and of 
square section. Cut it rather short, so that 
when placed over the engine-pulley and 
driving-wheel the ends do not quite meet, as 
at a (fig. 39). Then drill a small hole 4 in. 
from either end and lace up tightly with 
twist silk threaded in a needle, passing 
several turns until the requisite strength is 
obtained, and, drawing the ends close together, 
as at B, finish off with a reef knot. 

And now our car may be considered com- 
plete and ready for use; and, in conclusion, 
just a few hints for running it under steam. 

The water tank and boiler should first be 
filled with clean water, a small funnel placed 
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in safety-valve opening being very useful 
for this purpose, the valve being temporarily 
removed, and the air-tap kept open mean- 
while until the water rises halfway up the 
gauge-glass; then close the tap and replace 
the valve and screw down. Next fill the 
tank with methylated spirit, put the screw 
top on again, and open up the valve and light 
the fire; then screw down the regulating 
valve so that only sufficient spirit passes to 
keep the flame going and that none comes 
over on to the ground, or you might have 
the car alight; if any does come over, move 


the car farther on and screw the valve down 
farther. 

In a few minutes you will hear the water 
circulating through the pipes and steam will 
be made, and as soon as the pressure-gauge 
shows 10-lb. you can open up the supply cock 
and off she goes, and, with 30-lb. pressure, 
you will have a bother to catch her on a 
straight road. Remember to oil the bearings 
of the engine and axle-pins of wheels before 
starting; see that the supply of spirit is 
regulated properly, and never run the water 
too low ; and I think with these few hints 
you can now be left to manage it for ycur- 
selves. 
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STRANGE VICISSITUDES OF BANK - NOTES. 


LTHOUGH bank-notes are seldom to be 
found floating through the air like 
autumn leaves when the winter gales begin 
their operations, the good people of Rhyl a 
few months ago enjoyed the experience of 
hunting several bank-notes which seemingly 
were like unto the gentle rain and were de- 


scending from heaven. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


It subsequently 
transpired, however, that a solicitor’s clerk 
was taking a dozen five-pound notes to the 
bank when a gust of wind blew them out of 
his hand and scattered them broadcast. One 
of the precious pieces of paper alighted on a 
lady’s hat, and greatly astonished the wearer 


when she discovered the value of the intruder ; 


but the most surprising feature of the incident 
lay in the fact that, notwithstanding that one 
of the notes, having settled on the top of a 
tree, eventually blew over a house, they were 


in the end all safely capture 
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almost a year ago at Liverpool, but in this 
case a well-known merchant, having had 
cccasion to open the window of his private 
office on the Exchange, was staggered to see 
floating through the same a piece of paper 
which, when captured, turned out to be a bill 
of exchange for 1,040/., the owner of which 
was found a few offices away. 

Just about a year ago a passenger, leaving 
Paddington by an early train, was counting 
over some 5l. notes when a gust of wind blew 
them out of his hand just as the train left 
the platform. By great good fortune a ticket 
examiner was within earshot, and the loser 
was able to signify his loss, with the result 
that the same day his property was returned 
to him. 

Some savant in search of & subject de- 
manding elucidation might adopt that branch 
of the psychology of railway travelling re- 
lating to lost property, and endeavour to 
ascertain how it is that the effect of travel- 
ling should develop forgetfulness in the 
traveller to such an extraordinary degree 
that the most valuable objects are continu- 
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ally beiug mislaid. Only three years ago, 
for instance, & railway watchman named 
Rimmer found one morning in a train that 
was shunted into a siding at Southport the 
previous night, on one of the seats of a com- 
partment, a purse containing two 1001. bank- 
notes, a 20/. note, a postal order, and some 
gold and silver, the total amount being 256/. 
Two day: after the loss the owner claimed 
his property. How he came to mislay so 
valuable a possession it is as difficult to 
conceive as the cause of forgetfulness that 
resulted in Government stock to the value 
of 20,000/. being left in a train travelling to 
Wareham, near Bournemouth, where it was 
found by the nephew of the Mayor of Ware- 
ham one day in July 1891. 

In view of the fact that a Highgate gentle- 
man who dropped a pocket-book containing 
100/. at Broad Street Station last November 
gave ten pounds to the porter who picked it 
up and returned it to him, it behoves 
railwaymen to keep their eyes open for 
the rich prizes that are continually being 
mislaid on railway premises. 
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THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1902. 


About five years ago one of the richest 
prizes yet recovered by the vigilance of a 
railwayman was found by a workman on the 
line in the vicinity of the Manchester Bridge, 
Crewe. The prize in question was a small 
parcel, which, when opened, was found to 
contain notes, cheques, and securities of the 
value of 60,0002., the property of Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, who lost it when journeying from 
Ludiow to Knutsford. 

Another curious find was that of a navvy 
engaged on the widening of the Great 
Northern Railway's main line between 
Essendine and Little Bytham in 1898, con- 
sisting of a massive gold diamond ring, which 
had apparently been embedded a foot be- 
neath the surface for many years. The 
difficulty of tracing the owner was mitigated 
to a certain extent by the fact that the ring 
was a mourning ring of septagonal design, 
and bore on the black exterior surface in 
gold letters the words In Memory of," 
whilst inside the following inscription was 
engraved : ** William Jackson, Esq., ob. 30th 
July, 1846, wt. 69." 


CRICKET: A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST. 


HE devotees of cricket are fortunate in the 
fact that their game neverdies. Though 

six months may have passed since the last 
ball of the English season was bowled, there 
has been plenty to interest cricketers. What 
with the visit of Mr. Bosanquet’s team to 
America, the exciting work of Mr. MacLaren’s 


By C. W. ALCOCK. 


team in Australia, and the presence of the 
English Amateurs in tbe West Indies in the 
new year to occupy their thoughts for the 
greater part of the off season, the winter has 
at least produced ample food for discussion 
among cricketers. And now that Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s combination have nearly completed 
the hard work incidental to an Australian 
tour, and, notwithstanding the misgivings of 
the bulk of the English critics, have shown 
that they can more than hold their own 
against the pick of Australian players, time 
is not likely to hang heavily on the hands of 
cricketers until the chief English clubs open 
their gates (which will be in a few weeks now) 
for practice in anticipation of the opening of 
another season. 

In many respects, the cricket of last 
summer can be recalled with feelings of satis- 
faction. With the exception of one week of 
almost continuous rain at the end of July, the 
weather was mostly, if not entirely, of the 
type most appreciated by cricketers, for whom 
it cannot well be too hot. As a natural 
consequence, with a succession of hard and 
true wickets, the scoring in first-class cricket 
reached a high pitch. Batsmen revelled on 
the fast run-getting pitches—now the rule 
instead of the exception on County grounds — 
with, in the result, a naturalincrease in the 
number of unfinished games. The one 
exception among the Counties in the matter 
of unfinished games was Yorkshire. To say 
that the Yorkshiremen were all round the 
best eleven the first-class Championship has 
produced is only to do them justice. The 
only exception that could be taken was their 
batting, which was at times uncertain. Still, 
they were capable of making runs to the very 
last man, and, unlike some other sides 
stronger, on paper, in batting, played on 
pluckily to the bitter end. With Rhodes and 
Haigh, as well as Hirst, who was in better form 
than ever, not to mention Mr. Ernest Smith 
and Brown, who were, both of them, useful 
changes, there was, too, plenty of variety in 
the bowling, which could not be said of the 
majority of the other County elevens. 

In the case of the Yorkshiremen, too, the 
bowling was seen at its best, supported as it 
was by generally fine fielding. To sum up 
their good points, the Yorkshire eleven were 
essentially a side of tryers, and that was the 
secret of their success. That they played 


their hardest for a definite result may be 
judged from the fact that of the twenty- 
eight matches they played twenty-one were 
finished. Their one reverse was at the 
hands of the Somersetshire eleven. It was 
a decisive one, too, and it was only in the 
eternal fitness of things, as indicating the 
glorious uncertainty of the game, that 
Somersetshire, quite in the lowest grade of 
the Counties at the end of the season, should 
not only have beaten the champions fair and 
square in one match, but only lost the other 
by the narrow margin of a wicket. 

The doings of the Yorkshire team over- 
shadowed everything else in County cricket, 
and even if, at this distance of time, it were 
of any use to go into details, it would hardly 
be worth while to say more than that Middle- 
sex, Lancashire, Sussex, and Warwickshire 
showed the best cricket of the other counties. 
Surrey’s cricket showed all the faults of the 
previous year—lack of life and energy ; while 
Essex, Kent, and Notts were somewhat dis- 
appointing. Hampshire and Worcestershire 
showed, if anything, a slight improvement. 
Even Mr. Jessop's bright example failed to 
instil any great amount of vigour into the 
Gloucestershire eleven, who, on the season's 
form, were on very much the same mark as 
their dear friend and neighbour of Somerset- 
shire and Leicestershire. The greatest dis- 
appointment of the year was in store for 
Derbyshire. Ill-luck has of late unfortun- 
ately come to be a proverb in connection 
with Derbyshire cricket. A season without 
one win takes one back to the worst times of 
Surrey —that is, to the early seventies. Still, 
cricket, like other more important matters, 
goes in cycles, and, as the Derbyshire 
executive have never shown any sign of dis- 
couragement, one can only hope that their 
pluck and cheerfulness in face of the 
persistent frowns of Fortune will soon have 
their reward. 

Whether University and Public School 
cricket was generally up to the average 
last summer will be a matter of opinion. 
The Inter-University Match showed both 
sides to be weak—very weak, one might say-— 
in bowling, and it remains for this coming 
summer to prove whether the bowling of the 
Public Schools last year was good enough 
to produce an improvement at either or both 
of the Universities in 1902. Of the schools 


on paper Harrow had a good all-round side, 
. and it will be interesting to see whether 
A. Buxton, the Harrow slow bowler who did 
so much at the finish towards Eton’s defeat 
' at Lord's, meets with any great amount of 

success at Cambridge in May. 
A notice of the cricket of 1901 would 


obviously be incomplete without a passing 


reference to some of the many individual 
performances quite out of the common. Of 
these, special prominence is due to the 
exceptionally high scores made in first-class 
cricket, one after the other, by Mr. C B. Fry. 
In all, during the season he scored over a 
hundred twelve times, which is two more 
than Mr. W. G. Grace reached in 19090, till 
* then the best on record. Towards the finish 
' it became rather a close thing whether Abel 


or he would have the highest aggregate in 


! first-class cricket at the end of the year. As 

it was, Abel with several more innings to 

play, had a good deal in hand. Both Fry 

‘and he outdid the previous best, K. S. 

Ranjitsinjhi's 3,159 in 1899, and Abel's 3,309 
stands out as the highest number of runs 
to & batsman in one season in first.class 
matches up to date. Previous to 1901 no 
batsman had scored & hundred in more than 
three successive innings; Fry quite eclipsed 
this by six consecutive hundreds. 

The tour of the South African team in 
England, if not, for obvious reasons, parti- 
cularly well timed, was of interest, as showing 
the quality of South African cricket at its best. 

The combination was not quite the strongest 
that South Africa could put into the field, 
: which was hardly to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the unsettled state of affairs in South 
- Africa at the time. Still, the team showed all- 
round good cricket and were about up to the 
average of the majority of the counties. 
Except as a sign of the development of the 
game among the Dutch, the brief visit of the 
. Gentlemenof Holland hardly needs more than 
. passing notice. 
The success of Mr. MacLaren's team in 
Australia last winter should give additional 
interest to the cricket of this season in 
England. In any case, this last Australian 
trip has been very satisfactory from a purely 
English standpoint, in that it has not only 
made some new reputations, but put the 
seal of International cricket on several 
players who might otherwise have had to 
wait some time to have their real merits 
thoroughly established. What is in store for 
the Australian team who are to visit 
England in the summer has, of course, yet 
to be seen. There will be at least three 
new men in W. W. Armstrong of Victoria, 
R. A. Duff of New South Wales, both capable 
batsmen, and E. Cailer of New South 
Wales, a really first-class wicket-keeper and 
capable understudy to J. J. Kelly; with, 
in addition, A. J. Hopkins, G. R. C. Clarke, 
L. O. D. Poidevin, and C. Gregory of New 
South Wales, J. Saunders of Victoria, 
r. T. Hack and J. T. Travers of South 
Australia, and E. A. Windsor of Tasmania, 
there would appear to be no lack of likely 
young players in the Colonies available if 
required. So far as the programme of 
matches arranged for them is concerned, 
the tour wil be on much the same lines 
as that of 1899. Of the five test matches, 
three are to be played, as then, at Lord’s, 
the Oval, and Manchester ; the other two have 
been fixed for Sheftield and Birmingham, 
instead of Leeds and Nottingham as in 1899. 
Incidental mention has already been made 
of one individual performance of merit by a 
Public School cricketer in 1901. Intelligent 
anticipation can find no more interesting 
work in cricket than in the question of how 
far the promise of the Schools is likely to be 
maintained in the higher branches of the 
game. Certainly one is quite justified in 
hoping that several of the youngsters who 
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came fresh from the less onerous responsi- 
bilities of a school eleven last summer to try 
their mettle in the more arduous cricket of a 
county team, in several cases with pronounced 
success, will fully realise the hopes based on 
their first trials in County cricket. Unless 
their form of 1901 is belied, Oxford will have 
likely Freshmen in L. D. Brownlee of Clifton, 
who acquitted himself very creditably for 
Gloucestershire on the two occasions on 
which he played; W. H. B. Evans, the 
Malvern captain, whose all-round cricket for 
Worcestershire was distinctly above the 
average; V. H. Certwright, tho Rugby 
captain, a strong powerful youngster, who 
played for Notts, and subsequently got his 
blue for Oxford at Rugby football; and last, 
but not least, J. E. Raphael, of Merchant 
Taylors’, one of the best school all-round 
athletes of the vear, who has scored already 
well for Surrey Second Eleven, as well as the 
London County Cricket Club, in first-class 
cricket, and this winter taken a position in 
Rugby Union football as one of quite the 
most clever three-quarter-backs in England. 
Cambridge, too, will be almost equally well 
furnished this spring with Public-School 
Freshmen of repute. Two of them at least 
have made already a favourable impression 
in County cricket. H. C. McDonell, the 
Winchester captain, who was unlucky enough 
to injure himself just before the Eton match 
and then see his side lose by the bare 
majority of two wickets, proved himself to 
be quite a useful all-round cricketer against 
Hampshire in the one match he was able to 
play for Surrey last July. K. R. B. Fry 
played for Sussex last year once or twice in 
the latter part of the season, after he came 
down from Cheltenham, and with a certain 
amount of success. Of the other Public- 
School cricketers of 1901 who will be up at. 
Cambridge for this season, are the Harrow 
and Marlborough captains, E. W. Mann and 
E. J. Mann, as well as S. V. Weston of 
Wellington. Two other School cricketers 
who are not as yet, at all events, going up 
to either University, also played in County 
cricket last summer and did well. These 
were the Hon. M. Herbert of Eton, who, it 
may be remembered played especially well in 
the early part of the season for Notts, and 
G. Curgenven, the Repton captain, a useful 
all-round cricketer, likely to be of service to 
the Derbyshire eleven in the near future. 


CRICKET SONG. 


By AN OXForD BAT. 


Tus turf of the pitch sprouteth lusty and rich, and 
merrily skims the swallow ; 

The willow-trees fling on their garments of spring, 
and summer is soon to follow ; 

The fields ring about with tbe cuckoo's brave shout, 
as he perches secure in the thicket; 

Then, out with vour pads, for to British-born lads 
all the signs of tbe season spell CRICKET ! 


Pull your bat from his case: see his jolly old fa-c 
anointed and cheerily glinting ; 

He shrinks not at all from the thud of the ball ; be is 
game for his quota of dinting : 

He's right, too, I guess! What's asmack moro or less ? 
You may reckon he got 'em in plenty 

When you and he scored on the smooth-shaven sward 
that beautiful hundred and twenty! 


Just look at your ball ! There's a model for all, with 
ita five and a-half solid ounces : 

Though bold not to shirk e'en the roughest of work, 
yet it ne'er like the tennis-ball bounces ! 

How it speeds to its goal with a brave steady roll; 
"Tis the very personification, 

True emblem and sign of your people and mine—the 
steady and brave British Nation! 
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It may not Le true that we won Waterloo in the way 
that the Duke represented ; 

Indeed, [ would lay we'd have carried the day e'en 
if cricket had not been invented; 

And Ialso may state the South African slate would 
have taken less trouble in clearing, 

If our young men had thought rather less about sport 
and a bit more about Volunteering. 


But, despite all reserves, for the drill of the nerves, 
for the ply of the arm and the shoulder, 

For the courage that pounds over mountains like 
mounds, making pebbles of every boulder, 

For the temper that mocks at the world’s heavy knocks, 
looks on trouble determined to lick it, 

For the hand that aye bides by the plough that it 
guides, oh, give me the training of CRICKET! 


—o co 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES. J 


Descriptive Competition : 
„The Lord's Prayer in Monogram.” 


Prize—10s. 64. 
A. A. MILNER, Hedenliam Rectory, Bungay. 


CERTIFICATES. 
{Names stand in order of merit.) 


E. Harold-Browne Davies, “ Avondale,” York Road, 
Woking ; Julia Lambirth, 6 Coombe Road, Gravesend ; 
William Ernest Taylor, Mt. Ambrose, Redruth, 
Cornwall; Ernest James Doble, Blinman, South 
Australia ; Leonard F. Christian, High Street, Shefford, 
Beds: W. F. Spalding, Vestry Depot, Cottenham Road, 
Hornsey Rise, N.; Archibald J. A. Wilson, 126 Syden- 
ham Road North, Croydon, Surrey ; Philip R. Lapham, 
cjo Rev. H. A Lapham, Baptist Mission House, Marad- 
hana, Colombo, Cexlon ; William T. Temple, 10 Queen 
Adelaide Road, Penge, &.E. ; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 
Conduit Road, Bedford; John Percy Cox, 46 Elm 
Street, Cardiff: George Harding, 26 Henry Street, 
Tring, Herts ; Samuel Potts, 50 Arthur Street, Berby ; 
Arthur Louis Jones, Old Gaol, Bloemfontein, O.R.C. ; 
George F. Good, 35 Surrey Street, Portsmouth; George 
Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New South- 
gate, J.: Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby: 
Charles H. Sheffield, 136 North Road, Southend-on-Sea, 


“ A Doubtfal Bargain." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
May E. M. DoNALDSOx, 80 Wellesby Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[ Names stand in order of merit.) 


A. A. Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay: Helen 
Lambirth, 6 Coombe Road, Whitehill, Gravesend ; 
Leonard F. Christian, High Street, Shefford, Beds ; 
Anthony H. Gilbertson, 1 Upper Gloucester Street, 
Pendieton, Manchester; M. L. Walton, Herne Villa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony; E. Harold- 
Browne Davies, Elmwood, 5 Elm Road, Winchester ; 
Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road North, 
Croydon, Surrey: Frank Oswald Bates, 51 New Rowley 
Street, Walsall, Staffa; William F. Spalding, Vestry 
Depot, Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rire, London, N.; 
Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford: 
John Perey Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff; George 
Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Herts; D. Hebenton, 
Grahamsland Est., Badulla, Ceylon; Terence Kerwin- 
Reilly, 7 New Road, Dehra Doon, N.W.P., India: Arthur 
Iouis Jones, Old Gaol, Bloemfontein, O. R. G.: George F. 
Good, 35 Surrey Street, Portsmouth; Wilfred Ernest 
Richards, 61 Ford Street, Kettering ; Charles Causer, 
Wood End House, Kingsbury Road, Erdington, near 
Rirmingham; William Heury Bythaw, 87 Mildmay 
l'ark, London, N. 


Captains of County Cricket Teams. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM F. SPALDING, Vestry Depot, Cottenham Road, 
Hornsey Rise, N. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


E. Harold-Browne Davies. Avondale,” York Road, 
Woking: May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon; Anthony H. Gilberteon, 1 Upper Gloucester 
Street, Pendleton, Manchester; Thomas Simpson, 71 
Tate's Avenue, Belfast, Ireland; Herbert Owen, 3 
Nelson Street, Hertford; George F. Good, 35 Surrey 
Street, Portsmouth: Frank Oswald Bares, 51 New 
Rowley Street, Walsall, Staffordshire; William Ernest 
Taylor, Mount Ambrose, Redruth, Cornwall; Frank 
Joseph Jones, Friends’ Meeting House, Park Road 
South, Slatey Road, Birkenhead ; Audrew Connal, 6 
Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow: Douglas John Davis, 7 
Dornton Road, Balham, S. W.; Joseph W. Connell, 
26 Finkle Street, Selby. 
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PIN G-PONGd.— I. Try some other brand of plates, and 
see how you get on with that. It may be the fault 
of those you are using. We recommend the “ Im- 
perial Standard" developer. We have given the 
formula several times lately, so if you want it again 
you had better write to the Imperial Dry-plate 
Compani, Cricklewood, London, N. W., who will be 
pleased to send you printed particulars. 2. If it does 
not work well with the plates you are using, you can 
try either the Imperial plates, or Paget Prize plates, 
as it answers well with either. 


Mippy.—Go to the Camberwell Free Library, ask for 
the“ Quarterly Navy List," which is in the reference 
room, and look in the appendix for the particulars 
as to admission of Naval cadets. 


ERNEST W. CASWELL.— Perhaps the clay you used was 
not of a good quality. If the inner lining of sheet 
iron is burnt away, you should re-line with good 
hard burnt firebricks set im place with the best 
quality fireclay. This may be obtained in tins at 
2s. 6d. and upwards from G. Wells, Needham 
Market, Suffolk, who also supplies the bricks. Give 
it time to dry and set before firing up. Sheet 
asbestos would do in place of the clay tining, but 
would be liable to damage when stoking the fire, 
and would cost more. 


A. M. W.(Oldham).—Mr. Bradshaw does, we believe. 
Any letter you may send us for him shall be duly 
forwarded. 


H. M. (Chesterton).— Les; you are eligible. 
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J. B. (Dover). —The subject you mention is harly of 
sufficient general interest. 


E. F. (Maidstone).—It was obviously a slip of the pen. 


C. K. B. (Dewsbury).—Yes: of our older contributors, 
the Rev. T S. Millington, M.A., and Prof. Hodgetts 
are still living, but both are well on in years Mr. 
James Cox, I. X., has been dead some time, Mr. Paul 
Blake is still writing for us as vigorously as ever, 


C. B. BARNARD.—Suitable cylinders can be obtained 
in pairs from nearly all model engineers’ shops. 
Hamley's, of High Holborn, keep them in stock, 
also Bateman, of same address; and Messrs. Lucas 
& Davies, of Farringdon Road, will supply castings, if 
preferred to the finished cylinder. 


H. E. B. (Brantham).—The articles you ask for have 
been long out of print with us. 


R. L. (Preston).—You will find such a coloured plate 
in one of our earlier volumes. We may perhaps 
revert to the subject again one day, but cannot 
promise any particular date. 


D. C. BELL.—Perhaps you could ascertain from the 
Agent-General for Cape Colony, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Asa rule, such posts are only open to 
Colonials, 


CATAMARAN.—The author of the paper is dead, and we 
cannot help you. Perhaps Chamberlins, in the 
Waterloo Road, could give you the prices or the 
castings. Their place is opposite the tramway 
terminus, 


A. HUC DDLESTON.—It was all given years ngo in our 
articles on * Signals and Signalling,” and it appears 
now in the “ Young Seaman's Manual," and other 
seamanship books used on the Government training- 
ships. It has been in use among all nations for 
thirty or forty years, and is not likely to b- improved 
upon by one not practically acquainted with it. 


D. G. LoBB.—1. They are nuder the auspices of the 
National Physical Recreation Society, of Exeter 
Hall, Strand, from whom particulars ate ebtainable. 
2. The article on Indian clubs—-very good and well 
illustrated—is in the first part of cur “Indoor 
Games," 


M. F. B.— The Fire Brigade is managed by the County 
Council. Applications should be made to the 
Superintendent, Southwark Bridge Road, S. R. 


W. E. CoLIINS.— These “scraps,” as they are called, are 
published by such firms as Raphael Tn.k & Co., 
Moorgate Street Station, KiC., and are obtainable 
ihrough almost any stationer, 


RuUBARB.— Cousin-german. is the same as first cousin, 
the child of aa uncle or aunt, 


AN OXFORD READER.—Choose among our advertisers. 
Cards are better, as postage-stamp albums have such 
a tendency to thicken in the top half. 


M. Y. H.—Artists' copal varnish. Better buy fresh 
bottles; it costs no more, and saves time. 

SOUTHERN Cross.—The bamboo should be steamed. 
Some will bend more readily than others, 
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THE SHELL-HUNTERS 
THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R. N., 


Author of Ine Cruise of ine Arctic For, " " Allan Adair,” etc. 
(illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) “ Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!’ laughed the little man." 
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CHAPTER II.— THE ‘f BODDACH 
MOUNTAIN WILDS. 


39 
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l'|'urenr were tears in Effie's blue eyes that 
-L morning as she raised her pretty face to 
be kissed, before the boys, with their High- 
land plaids and knapsacks, started off on 
their long journey. 

It was not very often that the beautiful 
Newfoundland and she were parted, but Effie 
to-day whispered some words in his ear, and 
away he bounded to keep Eph and Joce 
company, and, if need were, to defend them 
against man or beast. 

Just before they rounded the corner of the 
wood Eph looked back, and little Effie waved 
her handkerchief to him. And that hand- 
kerchief wasn’t a dry one. 

Nor could she feel comforted, until she 
had gone into her own tiny bedroom and 
knelt and prayed for their safe return. That 
was the way with Eflie always, when any 
childish trouble befel her, and not a bad 
way, either. 

What a glorious morning it was! And 
what a mixture of beautiful tints on the woods 
and hills! The white-stemmed birch-trees— 
that scent the glens in summer—were now 
almost leafless, but sycamore and elms were 
crimson and yellow, the juniper-bushes an 
emerald green, and the spruces and firs 
solemn in their stately grandeur. 

The sunshine seemed to steal into the 
very hearts of the boys, and made them sing 
for joy. 

That kindly-faced and sagacious dog knew 
there was something in the wind, and that he 
and his young masters were going some— 
where. "That is all he knew, and all he cared, 
for a faithful dogs home is ever by his 
master’s side. 

As black as the raven’s wing was this 
noble fellow, uud as big as a young bear. 
There was about a yard—imore or less—of 
pink ribbon lolling from one side of his 
mouth. That was his tongue, and his tecth 
flashed like alabaster in the morning sun. 
He chased every rabbit or hare he came 
across, und returned with sparkling eyes und 
laughing tace. 

"Lua! masters," he seemed to say, "it 
was only my fun; I couldn't have overtaken 
them, and wouldn't have touched them if I 


, 


had. But I tried to make them believe I 
was a greyhound. That's where the laugh 
comes in ! 


The boys never called a halt nor broke 
bread until they reached a pretty little 
village not far from the huge mountain, and 
it was just here where the rough work would 
begin. So they decided to lunch. 

Off came knapsacks, therefore, and down 
they pitched their Highland crooks and 
plaids on the pine-needles beneath a 
spreading tree. 

There did not seem to be a house near by, 
though they could hear the song of a purling 
stream, and knew that where water is you 
usually find human dwellings. 

Presently Neptune emitted a warning bark, 
and, looking up, they saw a somewhat decrepit 
but plensunt-looking old lady timidly advanc- 
ing. A beautiful black-and-tan collie dog 
came up at the gallop, and boldly faced the 
music of Neptune's deep bass growl. 

“That’s my old mistress,’ the collie 
seemed to say; “and if you attempt to puta 
tooth in her I'll tear you limb from limb, big 
though vou be." 

A lock of white hair escaped from the 
mob-cap the lady wore, and, leaning on her 
tall stick, she looked altogether part and 
parcel of the wild scene. 

“Good morning, laddies, and a fine morn- 
ing it is, wi’ the blessing o' God. But come 
to my bit shieling; sure it’s not beneath a 
tree you'd be sitting, and Nanny’s dwelling 
ull so near.” l 

ln a few minutes more they wore enjoying 
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their luncheon on a bench beside the rustic 
cot. And Nanny must boil eggs for them, 
and add a {flagon of milk to their repast, 
while Neptune and Collie struck up a friend- 


ship: and indeed the honest sheep-dog had 


hauled forth a whole foreleg of braxie, and 
placed it near to the Newfoundland, that he 
might enjoy a good repast. There was very 
little of that leg left when Neptune was done 
with it. 

“ But it isn't to the cairn you'd be after 
going this blessed day, laddies ? "' 

That's our intention, mammy,” said Eph. 

“Oh, sure and you won't, then, laddies — 
don't, don't! The boddach was screaming 
last night, and the bit doggie Kooran yonder 
was trembling like the leaves in a wintry 
storm. You'll not go, boys?" 

* Mother, we must be off at once. Thank 
vou all the same, and here is sixpence for 
luck.” 

"I'll no touch your money, dear laddie. 
I think I see blood on it. It may be your 
blood, but Nanny has warned you!" 

“ And look," she added, there's a storm 
coming out o' yonder. God be around you, 
then, bovs," she added, “if go you inust. 
Ah! Youth is strong and brave.“ 

“Good-bye, mother, good-bye, and thank 
you!” 

And off they marched. 

Even my English renders must have 
heard of Cairngorm, which is one of the 
highest mountains in Scotland, and one of 
the wildest, too, when clouds brood over it, 
and it hides its head in cold snow-mists and 
darkness. 

It was a long ascent, but the day was 
clear and beautiful, and the scenery around 
them romantic in thc extremo. 

They tried their luck at finding cairngorms, 
those splendid and precious stones that 


sem the dirks and skeandhu of our 
Highlanders when in full dress. To-day, 


however, they searched in vain, until at the 
very cairn itself they noticed Neptune was 
looking very earnest, and had something in 
his mouth, which presently he laid at Eph's 
fect. It was a rough and ordinary-looking 
stone outside, but chipped at one side, and 
what these young pearl-fishers saw made 
their eyes sparkle. 

“You dear old gem!” cried Joce. 

“What, the stone or the dog?” 
Eph. 

“The dog, of course," and he hugged 
Neptune on the spot. This Newfoundland 
was strong and large enough to stand a deal 
of hugging, and I rcally think he liked it. 

Dut the cairngorm was worth hugging, too, 
and when cut would no doubt fetch u good 
price. 

“ Surely this is a lucky day, Eph!” 

“No doubt of it, but I'm hungry again. 
Aren't you?“ 

“ Yes, and Neptune also. It was lucky 
that you thought of bringing that big bottle 
of milk." 

So busy were all hands eating and drinking 
that they did not observe that dark cold 
mist that was gradually creeping up the 
mountain-side. Clouds fall, but mists rise, 
and are intinitely more dangerous to those 
who get lost on the Highland hills. 

„Look. Eph!" cried Joce. * Look down 
vonder!“ 

There was the mountain-top, with its 
rugged rocky grandeur all around them, but 
all beneath was obseurity. It looked as if 
they stood on a lonesome island with a 
mysterious ocean on every side. 

Joce was brave, bu: he shuddered slightly 
at the sight. 

“ Have you the compass, Eph?" 

"Clean forgot to bring it," said Eph. 
„But we shall soon run down." 

“Don’t talk of running down, Eph. When 
once we become enveloped in that mist we 
shall have to feel every foot of the wayrclse 


said 


we may be precipitated over a crag; then 
farewell to all dreams of the future, Cousin 
mine." 

* Well, anyhow, old man, hadn't we better 
be going?“ 

Higher and higher crept the cold dark 
mist, smaller and smaller grew the island. 
There were patches of snow here and there 
in the hollows of the mountain, but this 
hardly accounted for the excessive cold which 
the dump fog seemed to send up before it. 

The sun, too, was now hidden, and a glance 
at Eph's watch showed them that ere long 
night would fall. 

Up and up and up swept the mist, and at 
last they were engulfed—-lost. 

„Come on," cried Eph. “ We cannot be 
wrong to get downwards, anyhow.” 

“ Go on, good dog. Go home,” cried Joce. 
* We'll follow you.” 

Yes, even tlie dog knew the danger, and, 
while he obeyed the order. he moved with 
uncertaintv, sometimes stopping to bark at 
the ſog beneath him. ) 

But now the wind, which hitherto had been 
no higher than that which we usually find at 
great elevations, began to roar and howl in 
earnest. So dark, too, had it become that 
Joce would now no longer risk the dog's life 
by letting him go in front. In descent they 
believed lay safety ; if only they could but steer 
clear of precipices. So they gathered stones 
and threw them one by one ahead, as they 
cantiously walked on their heels, feeling in 
front with their long Highland crooks. ‘They 
listened after throwing cach stone a little 
way. If they heard it fall they were safe; if 
not, they knew the stone had been thrown 
over a cliff or precipice, and so they made a 
detour. 

Such a method of progression could but 
end in complete bewilderment, and they at 
length sat down to consider. 

It was soon very dark indeed. 

Then the blizzard came on; the tempera- 
ture seemed to have sunk to zero, while the 
snowflakes in the air were reduced to ice- 
dust, which caused both to gasp as if they 
had been under a cold shower-bath. 

Indeed, they were fain now to bury their 
heads in their plaids, and huddle together 
with the dog between them. 

How long they had lain thus they never 
could tell, for both had dropped into a kind of 
lethargy. This is the sleep of all who perish 
on the mountains in snowstorms or blizzards, 
or on the ice of the Arctic regions. This is 
the 

“Sieep that knows no breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of wak ng." 


Dut they were aroused at last suddenly. 

For, high above even the din of the storm 
sounded Neptune’s angry barking. 

Then a glare of light fell on their faces, 
and, though nearly cramped, they staggered 
to their fect. 

“ Down, doggie, down. Ah! no dogs ever 
bite me. What, human beings on the moun- 
tain at this drearv hour of midnight! And 
boys, too. Come in, lads, come in." 

There was little need to say Come in,” 
for the Inds, even as the strange figure 
addressed them, had entered a well-lighted 
cave, pausing only to shake the drifted snow 
from their tartans. 

The curious little man that stood hefore 
them in the glare of his own firelight looked 
as though he had just stepped out of some 
old Dutch picture. Positively ugly they 
could not have called him; but when he 
chuckled and laughed, as he now did, the 
fuce was one mass of wrinkles and puckers, 
nnd the corners of mouth and eyes almost 
met. He was dressed, seaman fashion, in 
thick blue cloth, and wore a yellow sou" 
wester, his hair being quite as long as the 
hinder flap. 

His white hands were long aud skinny, 


but on almost every finger he wore rings, 
the stones in which sparkled and shone in 
quite a wondrous way. 

"Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!"' laughed 
the little man. ‘ How strange a meeting on 
the mountain brow! But you didn’t come to 
rob poor Captain Lysander, did you? No, 
no,no. Boys like you, with innocence in the 
blue eyes of both of you, never think of evil ; 
so sit ye down, sit ye down. Supper will be 
ready before you can say binnacle.“ What 
do you think of that?“ 

But now a splendid black tom-cat advanced 
and rubbed shoulders with Neptune, a famili- 
arity that the Newfoundland was at first 
inclined to resent. 

* Been with me all the wide world over, 
boys, in storm and tempest, in calm and 
sunshine, ashore and afloat. There, lads, if 
you could but hear the wild stories we've 
both got to tell. But for that cat and my 
little Madge, life would be all a dreary blank, 
a burden not worth the bearing.” 

Grilled birds and fish, with black bread 
and butter, formed an appetising supper, 
washed down with excellent coffee. Truly 
the boddach of Cairngorm, the spirit of the 
mountain, knew how to live! 

Around the roaring fire now all hands 
crowded, and conversation became general. 

The boys would fain have heard some- 
thing of this strange being’s former life, and 
hinted as much. At least Eph did—Joce 
was rather shy. 

* Another day ; another day," he replied, 
looking at the fire. 

"But when we part," said Eph, “ we 
may never meet again til we meet in 
Heaven." 

The captain looked at the lad just a 
moment, and his dark eyes had a kind of 
fascination in them. 

“I’m good, and true, and white, lad," 
said his entertainer, as if he had divined the 
boy's thoughts ; ** we'll meet again, and may 
be together for many and many a day. Tell 
me your story from the beginning." 

This sounded like a command, but it was 
one the boys readily obeyed. They described 
all their life, their occupations, and their 
hopes for the future. They even showed 
him the cairngorm and the pearl. 

His eyes glistened when he saw the latter. 
He took it carefully from Eph's fingers, and 
examined it by means of a large glass, won- 
deringly, admiringly. Then he gave it back. 

„Boys, boys," he said, never while you 
live will you find such à pearl again in 
Scottish waters. Far away in the dark 
streams of the Himalayas, and there alone, 
have I found a better. Keep it." 

„But we are poor; we want to realise on 
it, and start in life. Is it worth ten pounds, 
sir?" 

"Ten pounds! I could sell it for you 
for 50/.; it is worth to a merchant, 100Z. ; 
to a fancier or collector 200L, or even 
3001. ! " 

“ Hurran ! " cried Eph, “the foundation- 
stone of our fortune shall be laid to-morrow, 
Joce. We will go to Edinburgh and ——”’ 

"No, no, impulsive boy!" interrupted 
the skipper. “ You must not, shall not sell. 
The day you sell, your * angel's tear’ Dame 
Fortune leaves you. With the money you 
could get for it you might take a little farm 
and stock it, but you'd be only ploughmen 
all your lives. Do you wish to be ploughmen 
all your lives? Eh? Tell me that.“ 

No, we'd rather sail the seas in search of 
fortune. But small would be the fortune 
that would fall to the lot of cabin boys. We 
might sail past some desert island, slip over- 
board, and swim to shore, and - — "' 

“Fiddlesticks!’’ roared the droll little 
skipper. “That’s all romance and non- 
sense, lad.” 

But what can we do?” 
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“Why, come with me. I'd love to have 
two such likely lads as you on board my 
barque.” 

“ Have you a ship? ” 

“ Ay, as old and droll as myself, and just 
as good," he said, laughing. The storm,” 
he added, * never blew that would lay the 
saucy Diadem on her beam-ends ! 

* But stay, boys, confidence breeds confi- 
dence, so I'll show you something.” 

From recesses in the wall of the cave— 
which, by the way, had been a smugylers’ den 
in the days of old—he took down a few little 
caskets and opened them. 

Here were the cairngorms he had been 
collecting for weeks, while acting the wild 
man of the mountain. And here were others, 
cut and gleaming, from India ; pearls too; 
and last, but not least, a box of rare shells. 

“ That little case," he told the boys, “ is 
a small fortune in itself ! ” 

" And you yourself, sir? " said Eph, who 
was chief spokesman. 

‘Tam Captain Paul Lysander, the shell- 
hunter. I live nowhere," he added, * and I 
live everywhere, but most am I at home on 
the sea.” 

“ And your ship, sir — where does she lie at 
present ?”’ 

* She is moored in a little sandy cove 
north of your great Bridge of Forth,” replied 
Paul. * A dreamy bit of a corner, boys, if 
you love romance. I am somewhat old for 
that feeling. Madge, my daughter, is ship- 
keeper. The crew respect her, love her, as 
well they may ; were one to mutiny or rebel 
she’d shoot him where he stood. 

“In a day or two I return. I have been 
here but on a holiday, and to recruit my 
strength. Your cairngorms have had but 
Jittle attraction for me, who know where the 
best treasure of earth and sea lies. But the 
utter seclusion I have enjoyed, und the keen 
fresh air of your Highland mountain, has 
strengthened every nerve and sinew, and 
made me young once more. Now, boys, roll 
yourselves in your plaids, and sleep together 
on that heather bed. ‘To-morrow, I suppose, 
you must be going." 

Eph arose. He was tall and manly, and a 
true American in gait and looks, though not 
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in speech. He whispered a few words to 
Joce, then spoke out. 

* Sir," he said, Captain Lysander, my 
cousin Joce here and I would iike to sail 
with you, if but for one cruise, just to see 
some of the world's great show." 

Are you afraid of wild adventure afraid 
to rough it?“ 

* We are afraid of nothing, as far as our 
experience goes. I am sure, anyhow, that 
Joce has got real grit in him." 

* Bravo!" eried Paul, holding out his 
hand. “I love young biood, and so will 
gladly have you both." 

“ Hurrah!” cried Eph. ‘ Now, sir, we 
can sleep as sound as spinning-tops. But I 
for one could hardly have closed an eye 
had you said ‘no’ to us. Good-night ! 

When the boys awoke in the morning— 
and it was none too early—they found that 
their kindly entertainer was busy by the fire, 
and that breakfast was quite ready. 

Before they touched a morsel, however, 
the little skipper took them outside. By 
themselves they never could have mastered 
the labyrinth that led to this smugglers’ den. 
Their eyes were now dazzled by the sight, 
for virgin snow not only lay on the mountain 
itself, but covered the hills and woods and 
valleys whichever way they looked. 

“ Thank you a thousand times," said Eph, 
* for saving our lives." 

“ Well, your way lies round the mountain, 
lads; you had lost yourselves entirely ; but, 
boys, you've found a friend. And friends 
are not so plentiful as blackberries. Come 
in to breakfast." 

“ Good-bye, boys," said the captain, as 
they parted later. Good-bye. Tell your 
father and mother you would be safe with 
Skipper Paul. Meet me in a week at 
Murlin Cove. My last words now are these: 
let nothing tempt you to part with that 
‘angel’s tear. If,” he added, *'poverty 
should really come ——" 

* Ah ! but sir," cried Eph, “ poverty doesn't 
often cross the path of boys who have the 
right kind of sand in them ! " 

“ Brave words. Good-bye again!” 

And away went the lads merrily down the 
mountain's side. 


(To be continued.) 
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AM had mysteriously disappeared, and 
there was not the slightest clue as to 
where he had gone. The circumstance was 
all the more remarkable from the fact that 
he had not been lost on one of his adven- 
turous expeditions, but had suddenly dis. 
appeared, at home, while the bungalow was 
full of servants hurrying in and out in con- 
sequence of the sudden arrival of his father. 

That morning he had been very much in 
evidence. A couple of bararupas—that is, 
quick-change artists and strolling players— 
had come up to the verandah of the bunga- 
low, begging to give & performance. Alec 
was keen on this sort of thing, but as he had 
only one rupee in his possession he bar- 
gained for eight annas’ worth of fun, reserv- 
ing the other eight annas for another purpose. 
The men set about making a few simple 
preparations, and Alec had time to observe 
them. They were ragged, disreputable fel. 
lows, but their faces were pleasant and 
amiable, and in talking, their rapid and 
complete change of expression altered the 
entire face at times—a peculiarity that 
singled them out from the ordinary bazaar 
types ; but, on closer examination, there was 
a subtle cunning look which was never 
absent in either face, and produced a feeling 
of distrust in the keen observer. 

The news that they were about to perform 
spread like wildfire umong the servants, who, 
together with their children and relatives, 
were soon crowding into the verandah, know- 
ing that Alec would not turn them out, as 
any other sahib would have done. 

The elder bararupa (literally a man of a 
dozen characters), with only the scantiest of 
paraphernalia, and merely a corner of the 
verandah curtained off for a dressing-room, 
commenced rapidly to change characters. 
From a savage, black-bearded pathan, with 
murderous eye and wolf-like snarl, to the sleek 
oily baboo of Bengal, with his ingratiating 
smile and rainbow-hued comforter; then an 
aged fakir with sweeping white beard, alms- 
bowl, and rosary, singing in a quavering 
voice the beggar’s hymn; he passed behind 
one end of the curtain, and, in less time than 
you could change your hat, appeared at the 
other end with a loud “shun,” a British 
soldier with accoutrements complete, and, if 
‘the coat was somewhat ragged, the rifle a 
dummy, and the whole a fearful caricature— 
for he can never manage a European 
character—yet the marvellously rapid 
transformation compelled admiration, and 
the cleverness of the native characters he 
personified was truly fascinating. 

The amazing changes ran on for nearly an 

hour, till Alce's imagination grew faint and 
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bewildered through the rapid succession and 
contrasts of characters. Then the man 
called his brother from behind the curtain, 
who had been acting as dresser, and the two 
began to play a farce in which one represented 
an enraged Englishman who could not find 
his collar-stud, and the other an army of 
servants, from the head Khangama to the 
sweeper, who came to help him and suggest 
some ludicrous and impossible substitute for 
a stud, and get kicked out of the room in a 
tempest of wrath and strong language. The 
talent for mimicry the performer possessed 
always failed with European characters, yet 
the Englishman was so grotesque and the 
attempt at English words so funny that Alec 
could not help laughing with the rest of the 
audience, who were wild with delight. 

The farce was at its height when there 
were the sounds of wheels on the carriage 
drive, and a ticka-garry, or four-wheeler, was 
seen approaching with the familiar travelling 
luggage of Mr. Brandon, Alec's father, piled 
on the roof. The servants, who had as- 
sembled in the verandah to watch the per- 
formance, started up in consternation and 
fled to the outhouses, except the few upper 
servants who waited on their master. Alec's 
father, though very lenient to his son, was 
rather annoyed to find his front verandah being 
made into a booth for strolling players, and 
told his son to send them away. Alec paid 
the men and then offered them another eight 
annas if they would show him how to make 
a few rapid disguises. This they proceeded 
to do. Tippoo, who was looking on very 
intently, was here called away, and Alec was 
left alone in the verandah with the bararupns. 

Tippoo, with a quickness which he only 
displayed at rare intervals, lit a tire, polished 
the silver tenpot, cleaned half a dozen knives, 
and was back in twenty minutes. The bara- 
rupas were tying up all their properties into 
i couple of bundles. An old man with a 
white beard and tangled hair, evidently one 
of their own profession, had joined them, and 
sat watching their preparations for departure 
with a leaden.eyed, listless expression ; but 
Alec had left the verandah. Tippoo, burning 
tolearn what dodges Alec had been taught, 
went in search of him, but he was not in his 
own room or anywhere else in the bungalow. 
The performers and their lenden-eyed ac- 
quaintance were passing out of the garden 
gate, when Tippoo asked them where Alec 
had gone. They knew nothing except that 
he had paid them and gone into the house. 

And this was the last that had been seen 
of Alec. 

His helmet, which he would have worn 
if he was going out in the hot sun—for it 


was nearly midday—was hanging on a peg 
in his room, so he could not have gone far. 
It was most likely he was hiding somewhere 
in the garden and putting his lately acquired 
knowledge into practice, and Tippoo expected 
he would be giving everyone at the bungalow 
& surprise by turning up dressed as some 
extraordinary character. But the day went 
by and no Alec appeared, and a whole week 
passed without any sign as to where the boy 
had gone. Tippoo and the other servants 
searched all Alec’s haunts in the bazaar to 
no avail. The police were informed and 
Alec's father had the tank in the compound 
dragged, but there was not the slightest trace 
of the boy anywhere. 

About & week after this Mr. Brandon 
received a letter written in English ot a kind 
that would have made him laugh under any 
other circumstances, as the reader will no 
doubt think on reading the facsimile given 
on the next page. 

On receiving this startling communication 
Mr. Brandon rode over to Assistant-Superin- 
tendent Carthouse, the Superintendent being 
absent from the station, and asked his advice 
about the matter. Carthouse was already in 
possession of the facts of the case, so far as one 
knew them, and had exerted himself greatly 
to try and discover the whereabouts of Alec. 

„Ha! it's just what I expected.“ cxclaimed 
Carthouse; “a case of kidnap and ransom. 
But it beats me to guess how they ever got 
hold of a strong quick-witted boy like Alec.” 

“That is what has been puzzling me,“ 
replied Mr. Brandon. * I have found him in 
an emergency to be far more resourceful 
than many a man I know, and I have heard 
of his coming out of many a tight corner 
with nothing but his own keen wits to help 
him." 

“You may be sure we have no ordinary 
rascals to deal with, but an expert of the first 
order. I cannot help thinking that the 
bararupas you found in your verandah have 
a finger in the pie; it is just such English as 
they would write. But I have had their 
quarters in the bazaar watched night and 
day, and beyond themselves and their old 
imbecile relative, none have entered or left 
it this last week.“ 

“Would you advise my taking the money 
to the rendezvous ? " asked Mr. Brandon. 

“ Certainly. Do all you are asked to do in 
the letter. Go entirely by yourself, but leave 
me to arrange a small surprise for the 
rascals," rejoined Carthouse. 

“ Well, then, good-bye. Remember the time 
is to-morrow night at 11 p.m. at kali's ruined 
temple." l 

“Good night, and if all goes well we shall 
have the boy before 12 r.«., und his captors 
will be in handcuffs.”’ 

Mr. Brandon on the following nieht took 
the five hundred rupees and, leaving them on 
the steps of the temple, retired some fifty 
yards and waited. 

The moon was shining brightly and every 
object in view was clearly discernible. He 
had not been waiting very long when a figure, 
muffled up in a white sheet, glided out of the 
shadow of the temple and counted the pile 
of bank-notes left on the temple steps. 
Then the figure glided back into the shadow 
and vanished, and Mr. Brandon was wonder- 
ing whether he had not been played a trick, 
when the white figure reappeared followed by 
another. They reached the temple steps. 
Then there was apparently a low consultation 
between the two, and the taller of them, being 
the figure which had appropriated the money, 
turned round and was disappearing a second 
time into the shadows when there was a 
sharp whistle. At the signal a dozen police- 
men, starting out of their concealment behind 
trees and bushes and masses of fallen 
masonry, ran at the retreating figure, sur- 
rounding him from all sides. The plan had 


been most cleverly arranged; it seemed 
impossible he could escape. And so he 
seemed to think, for, after running a short 
distance, he stood stock still until the ring of 
policemen was quiet close. 

Then three or four darted forward to secure 
him, and he was almost in their clutches, 
when he did a strange thing. In one rapid 
movement he tore off the cloth that enveloped 
him and flung it over the heads of those four 
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*Seems a bit uncanny,” replied Mr. 
Brandon. 

This was just the idea the natives had, 
and they shrank away from the sheet on the 
ground, and stood apart, whispering in awe- 
struck voices. 

“ Here! Hirpal Sing, make your men 
scatter and search around. Beat every bush 
and search every shadow." 

Carthouse paced up and down, biting his 


policeman, covering also himself. In another 
instant they had all struggled clear of it 
and dropped it to the ground, when, to the 
amazement of everybody, the man had dis- 
appeared. At one moment he had been 
hemmed in by a solid circle of policemen, and 
the next instant he had vanished into thin 
air. There was not a bush or a stone 
within twenty yards of the spot capable of 
concealing a man, while the strong Indian 
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cere made the landscape as clear as 
ay. 

The men stood aghast and stared at one 
another without a word. Their eyes turned 
mechanically to the heavens above or to the 
ground beneath their feet, or the distant 
shadows, but there was no solution to the 
mystery forthcoming. 

„Well, now," said Carthouse, where 
can the beggar have gone? Surely we are 
dealing with a man, and not a ghost? 


The Bengalese Baboo. 


moustache and muttering to himself. The 
men had just commenced to do as he told 
them, when Carthouse again exclaimed : 
„I've got it! Hirpal, count your men!” 
He had hardly said this wlien a policeman 
who had gone some distance away, gave a 
taunting laugh and shouted, ** Salaam, sahib! 
Good-bye, my brothers! and flinging away 
his large red turban and heavy police-shoes, 
he set off at wonderful speed across the open 


The Pundit. 
Some of the Characters the Bararupa can Represent. 


country. In vain did Carthouse yell * Fifty 
rupees to the man who can catch him!" 
The policemen were too bewildered to realise 
the trick that had been played them, till 
the man had gone a couple of hundred yards. 
Then they all darted e» masse to capture 
him, shouting and yelling like fiends, but 
they had not the least chance of success. 

“ Well, I cannot help admiring the rascal's 
cleverness and daring," exclaimed Carthouse. 
“ He knew we would lay this trap for him, 
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and he determined he would get the money 
and escape in spite of us all." | 

*And he has done it too," said Mr. 
Brandon ruefully. 

In their excitement they had quite for. 
gotten the other man, and now, with & start, 
noticed him still standing in the same place. 
Mr. Brandon ran towards him, hoping against 
hope that it might be his boy. 

Mr. Carthouseapproached at the same time, 
and they pulled away the sheet, only to find 
the old imbecile relative of the bararupas 
standing there with & dazed, idiotic expres- 
sion and dumb to their many questions. 

Carthouse stormed at the way they had 
been tricked, but Mr. Brandon's disappoint- 
ment was too bitter to be expressed in 
words. 

Soon the policemen came dribbling back 
again, the trickster having escaped them. 
Carthouse then took the men with him and 
went to raid the hut of the bararupas. But 
they were destined to be disappointed once 
more, for the men had left their lodgings 
and were gone with all their bundles. 

Alec’s father was deeply disappointed and, 
on the advice of Carthouse, offered a reward 
of 500 rupees for the arrest of the bararupas. 
He himself did not think they had anything 
to do with the disappearance of his son, 
though they had enriched themselves by his 
anxiety to discover the lost boy. 

But the offered reward brought no result, 
and the bararupas were never seen again in 
that station. 

The morning after the escape mentioned 
Mr. Brandon was going out for a ride whea 
he met the imbecile relative wandering 
aimlessly down the garden path. He ordered 
him out of the compound, but the man paid 
no attention. This so enraged Mr. Brandon 
that he struck him across the back with his 
riding-whip. The wretch looked up with 
such a piteous bewildered expression that 
the Englishman was sorry for his hasty 
action, yet he sternly ordered the gardener 
to turn him out and not let him come in again. 

The old man, on being turned out, 
collapsed on the roadside near the gate, and 
here, two days afterwards, Alec's father found 
him still, apparently dying from want of 
food. 


"I must see Carthouse about the poor 
wretch,” he muttered. “ Can't leave the old 
man to starve to death like this. The police 
should have seen to it before.“ 
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Tippoo some time after passed out of the 
gate with Fanny, Alec’s spaniel. 

Perhaps no one had felt Alec’s disappear- 
ance more keenly than Tippoo, for Alec was 
a hero in his eycs, in spite of the fact 
that they were great pals and had seldom been 
apart for a whole day. Nothing would con- 
sole him for the loss of his young master, 
and his life had become one ceaseless quest 
for him. Daily he searched the garden and 
bungalow over and made long journeys afoot 
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to haunts which he and Alec had frequented, 
and hunted the bazaar through and through, 
and the daily disappointment began to tell 
on him, and he could scarcely eat or sleep 
for thinking of Alec. 

Now, as he left the garden gate he sew on 
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He pulled away the sheet.“ 


the roadside the aged relative of the bara- 
rupas sitting looking very starved and 
miserable. Fanny first barked at the 
wretched object, then curiously sniffed about 
him and suddenly did a strange thing, for 
shə rarely became friends with natives. 
She jumped upon the old man and licked 
his face and hands, barked joyfully, racing 
madly towards Tippoo and racing back again, 
and smothering the old man with her 
caresses. He, however, looked on in a dazed, 
puzzled manner, not seeming to recognise 
the dog and much troubled at its display of 
affection. Tippoo was surprised at Fanny 
thus caressing a stranger, for she usually 
hated such, and especially when natives. 
He called her away, but she would not leave 
the old imbecile, and only ran a little way 
towards Tippoo, barking joyfully, when she 
returned again to the strange object of her 
affection. 

Never had she displayed such affection 
for anyone except Alec. So a strange idea 
began to form itself in the mind of Tippoo, 
and he drew close to the old man and watched 
him intently. The absent-minded expression 
did not change in the least ; only, as Fanny’s 
demonstration grew too obtrusive, he took 
her muzzle in one hand and with the other 
begun playing with her ears, drawing them 
through his fingers in an automatic fashion 
and folding them one over another behind 
her head, which, when Tippoo saw, his heart 
gave a bound, for that was a trick of Alec's, 
and no native would ever have played with 
the dog so. 

ln a instant he was on his knees beside 
the old man looking into his eyes. Yes, the 
eyes were the eyes of Alec, but so altered by 
the dazed expression that he could scarce 
recognise them. Then Tippoo remembered 
that Alec had chipped an eye-tooth some 
time ago, and he held open the mouth of the 
old man, who feebly protested like a child 
against it. Then, marvellous to relate, 
instead of the worn fangs of old age, the 
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mouth was full of strong, white, young teeth, 
and the left eye-tooth was broken, as Alec's 
had been. With a cry of joy he threw his 
arms around his lost master and wept for 


pure happiness. At that moment Alec’s 
father came riding up to the gate. 

"I have found 

him! Found him! " 


shrieked Tippoo. 

Found whom ? ” 
asked Mr. Brandon, 
surprised at seeing 
Tippoo hugging the 
old starving imbe- 
cile. 


“ Found Alec, 
sahib,” replied Tip- 
poo, with intense 
excitement. 

“ What ! That 
filthy old idiot?” 


retorted Mr. Brandon 


angrily. 

„It is he! It is 
he! There is no 
mistake, sahib. He 


has been disguised 


by the  bararupas 
and made foolish so 
that we shall not 
know him." 

“Can this be 
true?” said Mr. 


Brandon, as he flung 
himself off his horse 
and went down on 
his knees beside 
Tippoo. 

Eagerly he tried 
to remove the beard, 
but it had been 
cunningly fixed and 
only eame away slowly, yet he could see that 
it was false. He examined the hair, and 
found it had been whitened by some cos- 
metic. The skin was 
the skin of youth, 
though hidden under 
dust and dye. And, 
lastly, he looked into 
the eyes, and saw the 
eyes of Alec and the 
eyes of the mother 
who bore him, and 
her dying wordscame 
back to him—** i am 
glad my boy has my 
eyes. It is as if I 
left you part of my- 
self to love when I 
am gone." 

And the thought 
that but three days 
ago he had turned 
that son out of his 
gate to die maybe of 
hunger on the road- 
side was too terrible 
to endure. The pent- 
up grief of many 
days, aiding the 
tumult of passion, ' 
made the brain of 
the strong man reel 
till he felt sick and 
faint and was on the 
verge of slipping 
into unconscious- 
ness. With a despe- 
rate effort he roused 
himself, sprang to 
his feet, and, raising 
the boy gently in his arms, carried him into 
the house. 

A hot bath soon removed the white hair 
and beard, but the dye of the skin did not 
come off so easily, and left a yellowish tinge 


behind for many months. No words gan pathétie(t9 680 


express the joy of the father at the recovery 
of his son, nor that of Tippoo at finding his 
master. Tippoo was soon the hero of the 
station, and had to tell the story over 
hundreds of times. 

In a week, with care and good food, Alec 
was quite strong again. 

But the joy of recovering his son was 
tempered with a great sorrow. It seemed 
that the boy’s reason was quite gone. He 
ate food and drank water when it was 
placed before him, but he never attempted 
to speak, nor could he understand anything 
said to him. Once or twice he was heard 
to mutter a few words, but they were 
disconnected and had no meaning. In vain 
did the civil surgeon and other doctors try 
their hands on him—they could produce no 
difference at all in his mental condition. 

A celebrated London specialist in mental 
disorders was taking a holiday tour through 
India. Mr. Brandon begged of him to come 
and see Alec. The great man, whose 
principle was work while you work and play 
while you play, was determined not to take 
in hand any cases, and had already refused a 
great number. But the singular circum- 
stances connected with Alec's case made 
him alter his mind, and he came several 
times to see the boy. He tried electricity, 
the cold-water douche, and various methods 
of stimulating the nerves and brain, but they 
all failed alike. 

* Your boy has had a severe mental shock 
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In an instant he was on his knees beside the old man.“ 


of some kind," he said. Time may cure it, 
but there is no other way." 

So Alec, once the embodiment of health, 
life, and spirits, was now a helpless imbecile 
with little hope of ever being cured. It was 

22 puzzled way he received 
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ihe little gifts of flowers, fruits, and sweet- 
meuts the servants were always bringing 
him, for each and everyone remembered 
some kindness he had done them and were 
deeply grieved for the sad fate that had 
befallen the young sahib. 

Tippoo used to bring him things his gun, 
his books, or pets—to try and rouse his 
memory; but it was all useless; nothing 
could arouse him from his listlessness. 
Neowla's demonstration of affection made 
him a little nervous. Poor Neowla! The 
mongoose could not understand at all why 
his master should take no notice of him. 
Fanny was the only one of the animals who 
really seemed to understand. She would sit 
alongside him by the hour, her chin upon 
his knee, gazing sadly into his face, and Alec 
would return the dumb sympathy in u 
manner almost similar. 

Thus passed many months. 

You may remember that, in one of the 
stories of Alec and Tippoo, Alec saved the 
bhistee's mother from dying of fever nnd 
found the great treasure that the bhistee 
was constantly seeking. 

The bhistee, now one of the wealthiest 
natives in the city, had often come to see Alec 
and brought clever Hakims— native doctors — 
with him, but none of them did any good. 
One day his old mother, who had been too 
ill to come’ before, accompanied him. 
Eagerly she looked into his eyes and 
cxamined the colour of his finger-nails. 

„This is no case of madness, said she, 
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“or shock to the mind, but they have given 
him a brain poison that will be many years 
leaving him unless an antidote be applied. 
I know of something that I hope will kill 
the poison and, God willing, make Alec sahib 
himself again.” 

Mr. Brandon heard the old woman’s opinion 
indifferently. What hope that an ignorant 
native could succeed where one of the greatest 
intellects in the civilised world had failed ? 
He gave her the necessary permission, never- 
theless. 

The medicine caused a violent retching 
that alarmed him, and was followed by high 
fever, which made him repent that he had 
allowed the old woman to give Alec her 
poisonous compounds. Towards midnight 
he was startled to hear Alee talking aloud, 
delirious and raving about bararupas and 
other things, but a great joy enme to him at 
the sound of his son's voice which had been 
silent so long, and he felt that now, at least, 
the brain was working, whereas so long it 
had seemed quite dead. He restrained his 
natural impulse to send for the civil surgeon, 
and let the old woman doctor him after her 
own manner. 

" What is this brain poison you spenk 
of ? " once he asked her. 

"It is made from the hemp plant, great 
sir," she answered, “from which is made 
churrus, that makes n man imagine strange 
things; also bang, the smoking of which 
gives delirium and often drives a man raving 
mad. It is the same juice, mixed with some- 
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thing that takes it straight to the brain so 
quickly that in fifteen minutes one forgets 
his name and former life and remains help- 
less as a child for seven or eight years, by 
which time the poison leaves his blood. 
This poison is used in large native cities 
oftener than one would believe. Thus 
travellers are robbed and lost to their friends, 
who believe they have died in distant 
towns." 

„How did you come to lenrn this?“ asked 
Mr. Brandon in some surprise. 

„These things I learnt when, as a child, 
I served a great and very clever Hakim 
(native doctor), who devised a remedy from 
the plant itself. How it vas made I cannot 
say, but I saw him cure a demented traveller 
by its use, and I hid some of it, thinking it 
might be of service some day. But it is so 
long ago I fear its power is not as great as it 
should be. The poison is generally given in 
a sweetmeat, I have heard the Hakim sav, 
and when a man recovers he has no 
remembrance of his madness; also it is not 
good to tell him of it till long after.“ 

On the third day the fever abated, a cool- 
ing dew bathed Alec’s temples and the boy 
slept peacefully. After many hours of sleep 
he opened his eyes and sat up. 

“Hullo! I must have fallen asleep wait- 
ing for dinner. I’m sorry you didn’t like the 
bararupas, Dad, they were awful fun. Dut 
I’ve cleared the beggars out. What an age 
that khansama is bringing dinner. 1 feel 
faint for want of food,” 
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I must not be supposed that, although 
living in a village, perched under a 
frowning Pennine peak, the  Cragside 
boys—-I mean the fellows attending the 
excellent foundation school there—had no 
means of recreation. ‘True, we lived miles 
distant from any town, and the occasional 
glimpses we got of nineteenth- century 
civilisation consisted mainly dt puffs of 
white smoke rising from locomotive engines 
as they panted wearily up the heavy gradient 
lending to the summit, from which point 
views could be had of the German Ocean 
on the one side and the Irish Sea on the 
other. 

Cragside boys who were fond of entomo- 
logy could indulge that particular taste to 
un unlimited extent, for nowhere in England 
is there to be found a greater abundance as 
well as diversity of the lepidoptera tribe than 
on the eastern slopes of the Northern 
Pennines. 

The museum of Cragside School and the 
latter is only fictitious in name--is wcll 
worthy of a visit, for in it may be seen a 
collection of everything that a healthy- 
minded schoolboy delights in, from an 
euple's egy, obtained from Baugh Pike, down 
to che tiny grasshopper, so plentifully found 
»mong the heather, or ling, ns it is locally 
called. 

As for fishing, the fells form an earthly 
paradise for disciples of Izank Walton ; many 
trout and occasionally salmon fall a prey to 
the wiles of boy-fishers during the piscatorial 
Beason. 

But the best sport of all was got from the 
paper-chases which the Cragsideites indulged 
in four times a year--viz. on Shrove Tuesday, 
the Thursday before Easter, and twice during 
the autumn, when the ling bloom was be- 
ginning to fade from a beautiful purple to a 
dingy grey tint. 


A FELLSIDE PAPER-CHASE. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


Author of “One of Buller's Horse," ete, 

The particular puper-chase of which I am 
writing took place on the Thursday before 
Easter, and is indelibly stamped on my 
memory for two reasons. 

In the first place, Blobbs major took it 
into his head to enact the rdle of hare; and 
in the second Mr. Gordon, the head-master, 
for ulong time felt considerably puzzled about 
the rapidity with which a couple of hares 
got home a whole hour and a-half before the 
field arrived. 

Blobbs was anything but popular in the 
school, but his big lumbering frame inspired 
a certain amount of awe among us youngsters, 
so we deemed it the best policy to allow 
Blobbs to have his own way. 

For & week we were engaged in tenring 
up “scent,” and exereise-books over which 
many n tear had been spilt were hunled 
from cupboard recesses. 

Mr. Gordon was an athlete; and one 
reason for the great influence he possessed 
over the boys was the keenness which he 
showed in the various games we used to 
play. 

The field met at one o'clock, and as Blobbs 
came on the ground a loud laugh went up 
as we noted his grotesque appearance. 
Even Mr. Gordon could not help smiling as 
he glanced at the hure. 

Blobbs sported a pair of running knickers 
and a white flannel shirt. Over the knickers 
he had drawn a pair of rninbow-coloured 
bathing drawers, while his head was sur- 
mounted by a red worsted cap with a long 
tassel. 

Mr. Gordon, who was a keen shot with the 
rifle, observed.“ I think I could spet vou 
with my Enfield at a thousand vards, Blobbs, 
in your present rig.“ 

A ghastly smile spread over the face of 
Blobbs, but he made no remark. and presently 
the hares got ready to start. 


The latter were Jack Turner, Blobbs, and 
myself. Jack was the fastest runner in 
Cragside, while I possessed more than a 
usual share of staying power. 

Blobbs could get over the ground fairly 
swiftly in a lumbering sort of way, but soon 
got winded, and it was generally understood 
that he would be overhauled before he had 
covered a couple of miles. 

Turner had planned & good route, and 
after Mr. Gordon had given the word“ Go! 
the three of us started in a bee-line for Crag- 
side Mill. 

Cragside hares from time immemorial have 
been allowed a quarter of an hour's start, and 
at the end of that time we were past Cauldron 
Snout, a tarn nearly two miles from Crag- 
side. 

Turner, who was leading, certainly put the 
pace on, but [ was too proud to ask him to 
slacken speed. Poor Blobbs, who was a few 
yards behind my heels, was pulling and 
blowing like a grampus, and every now and 
then I heard him ejaculate, * Hold hard 
fel-—I'm wind———" This was followed by 
such a succession of * Ohs'! " from the un- 
fortunate that I called upon Turner to stop. 

Turner instantly obeyed. Not a huir of 
his head was ruffled, and a smile was on his 
face. 

“Why, what's the matter, Billy?” he 
asked. “Oh, I see; Blobbs is done up. 
Come along, old chap. we must leave him.” 

Little as I admired Blobbs, I could not fall 
in with Jack's proposition. It seemed to me 
a cowardly thing to Jeave a fellow who was 
in distress in the lurch. 


“Why, whats up, Blobbs?^" Turner 
queried with a grin. “ You'll surely finish?“ 
* don't know, Turner, Pm sure,“ gasped 


Slobbs. “ You've been going it too strong 
for me from the first. I'm about winded.” 
As I looked rt Blobbs's red face, and tho 
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perspiration streaming down it, my opinion 
coincided with that of Blobbs major. 

* You had better remain here," remarked 
Turner, somewhat sarcastically. “ J-—— and 
I don’t wish to be caught.“ 

“Tf we rest a few minutes I shall be all 
right," pleaded Blobbs; and we agreed to 
his request. 

The country around was much broken and 
very wild, and the three of us sat for a couple 
of minutes or so on a boulder of rock. 

At the end of that time Turner started to 
his feet. Come along, fellows; I'm off 
towards Bleagill Tarn," and, again setting 
the pace, he darted off in the direction of 
Bleagill. 

„Keep up with me, Blobbs, and you'll be 
all right," I said encouragingly. 

* I'll try," said Blobbs, scattering handfuls 
of "scent" as he went along. 

“ You'll want some of that before the day 
is over, Blobbs," I expostulated. ‘ Don’t 
waste the ‘ scent,’ there's a good fellow." 

Blobbs obeyed ; and both of us, putting on 
a spurt, came up alongside with Turner, who 
was bounding among the loose stones as 
though he were an ibex. 

The wind was blowing directly from the 
east, and I fancied I could hear the hum of 
voices borne upon the keen air. 

When we got to Bleagill we sat behind 
a ledge of rock, and Turner began to 
reconnoitre. 

„Here they come, fellows ! ” he cried, and, 
peering over the ledge, I could see the “ field ” 
in hot pursuit of us, about a mile away down 
the fell. 

* We can rest a couple of minutes," said 
Turner ; “after that we must get across the 
tarn and double back by Low Dyke.“ 

I glanced at the tarn, and Turner’s words 
seemed easy enough to say, but the ac- 
oon would be a more difficult 
task. 

“ You forget about the spate that was on 
yesterday, Turner," I remarked. ‘The water 
is very high, so we'll have to be careful about 
getting across.“ 

At the lower end of the tarn were several 
little boulders of rock, which we boys used 
as stepping- stones.“ Some of their tops 
were covered with water, and nearly all of 
them were very slippery, coated as they were 
with various tinted lichens. 

Do you think you can manage, Blobbs ? ”’ 
asked Turner. Don't turn funky, there's a 
good fellow. If you are afraid to cross, stay 
here, and you can join the hounds when they 
come up." 

Poor Blobbs felt the implied cut and 
replied, I'll try, Turner." 

"I should think you would," laughed 
Turner. You are the only one equipped for 
swimming," and the mischievous fellow 
glanced at the  rainbow-hued bathing 
drawers. 

Turner led the way, I following in his 
immediate rear. The stones were decidedly 
slippery, but Turner and I crossed in safety. 
When we reached the opposite bank, we 
looked round to see what had become of, 
Blobbs, when our ears caught the ominous 
words, Hold hard, fellows, I'm ——" 

There was a great deal of “I am” about 
poor Blobbs, for the next moment he was 
floundering in a deep pool of water, having 
unfortunately miscalculated his distance in 
lea ping. 

Fortunately he was able to swim, and after 
much spluttering he scrambled out at the 
side of the tarn opposite to where we were 
standing. 

His bag of “ scent had slipped from his 
neck, and hundreds of pieces of paper were 
floating on the surface of the tarn. 

Make the best of your way to Cragside,“ 
shouted Turner, ** and mind you make haste 
or you'll be having an attack of influenza." 
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In response to Turner’s admonition, 
Blobbs turned disconsolately down the fell- 
side, in the direction of Cragside. 

“ Now, Billy," said Turner, seeing that 
we’ve got rid of Blobbs, I think we had better 
make for the summit. Let me see, as I locate 
it, it will be about half a dozen miles from 
here. So come along,” and with this he 
raced along a sheep-path, scattering “ scent ” 
as he went. 

After we had gone a couple of miles we 
crossed the railway, which winds in and out 
of the hills. Cragside was entirely lost to 
sight, several of the minor spurs of the 
Pennines intervening between us and the 
little hamlet. 

For a few minutes we rested, and regaled 
ourselves with biscuits Turner had purchased 
from the village store before we started. 
Whether the field " had come across Blobbs, 
and was condoling with him, or had lost 
the track we did not know, but there were 
certainly no signs of Mr. Gordon and his 
pupils. 

Away towards the summit we could discern 
the smoke from an engine, evidently coming 
in our direction. An idea struck Turner. 
* I'll tell you something, J ——," he said. A 
bright idea has come into my head. What 
a lark if we can get a ride down to Low 
Ghyil It will be a capital thing if we can 
run down to the junction. If it is old Bob 
Simcoe who is driving we shall be able to 
board the guard’s van. I know he won’t 
mind.’ 

"I'm agreeable,” was my reply. As you 
say, it will be a lark if we can get back to 
Cragside an hour or two before Mr. Gordon 
turns up. We must, however, lay a ‘blind’ 
for the fellows or they’ll soon find out our 
dodge.“ 

Low Ghyll junction was about a couple of 
miles below Cragside, and about seven miles 
distant from where we sat cogitating. 

We started up the railroad, and, after 
iraversing about half a mile of ground, turned 
to our left along a sheep- path leading to 
Howes, one of the most remote hamlets on 
the Pennines. 

The goods train was stil half a mile 
distant, the gradient being so steep that the 
greatest care had to be taken in the descent. 

After proceeding in the direction of Howes 
for a quarter of a mile we doubled down the 
fell, gradually narrowing the distance between 
us and the railroad. 

Before long we had & narrow shave from 
being caught. 

“Hush!” cried Turner, flinging himself 
among a bed of ling. Can't you hear 
them? 

Not more than a quarter of a mile away 
we espied Mr. Gordon and half a dozen boys, 
evidently examining the “ scent ’’ we had left 
when we crossed the railway. 

Creeping on our hands and knees, we made 
for the railway. Luckily for us, at the point 
where we touched it the line crept round a 
curve, and we managed to get round this 
curve without being observed. The line is a 
single one, and we had just straightened our 
backs against a wall of rock when the train 
came up. Yes, it was Bob Simcoe’s engine, 
the“ Comet." 

* We're in clover, J ——," said Turner, with 
asmile. “ You can jump pretty well, so mind 
you catch the rail of the guard's van.“ 

Old Bob Simcoe’s face put on a broad grin 
when, looking out of his cab, he saw us two 
youngsters. 

* Ah, Master Turner," he shouted as he 
rolled past, want a ride down to Low Ghyll ? 
Il put the Westinghouse on," and Bob 
was as good as his word. A few seconds later 
Turner and I were standing on the foot- 
plate of tbe ** Comet." 

Turner’s first action was to shake outa 
couple of handfuls of “ scent" on the wind- 


Ward side of the engine, after which he de- 
tailed to Simcoe our afternoon's doings. 
Half a mile short of Low Ghyll, Bob set us 
down, and we did the running to Cragside in 
record time. Both of us changed into decent 
tea-going rig, but it was quite an hour and a- 
half later when Mr. Gordon and three boys 
turned up thoroughly done up. We met 
them with calm and smiling faces, and I 


think we established a reputation for speed 


as hares. 

Blobbs didn’t catch influenza after all, but 
for a week was awfully worried by a cold 
in the head, which somewhat confused the 
consonants in his words. He had some 
satisfaction, however, for no less than four 
boys belonging to the field ” shared his fate 
while endeavouring to cross Bleagill Tarn. 


A Stern Finish! 
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THE WOES OF CRICKET. 


Bv PAUL BLAKE. 


HEN struggling to retrieve a “ slump,” 
"Tis hard to lose your middle stump ; 
But still, 'tis every fellow's luck 
From time to time to make a “ duck." 


But most men hold ’tis harder yet, 
Just when you feel you're really * set," 
To find your partner's run you out! 
That's pretty sickening, no doubt. 


But here's the hardest luck of all: 
You step well out to slog a ball 
And add a sixer to your score— 
Alas! the verdict's Leg before!" 


Yes; bowl, catch, stump me, if you can, 
I'll stand the racket like a man; 

But when I'm given out “Ley before!“ 
I thirst to have the umpire's gore! 
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MONGST the traditional stories of Chelsea 
Hospital, in which so many of Old 
England's most heroic defenders have found 
their last earthly home, is one I am abqut to 
tell of a tailor's apprentice named William 
Blair. 

He was born in Northumberland and grew 
up in London, a tall, strapping, powerful 
young fellow. 

In one of London's oldest and most dis- 
reputable of narrow lanes, on the borders of 
Saint Giles-in-the-Fields, his master, the 
tailor, had a house full of workshops, in 
which a number of men and many boys were 
employed, the former for wretchedly small 
pay, the others for bed and board only. 
They supplied wholesale warehouses that, in 
their turn, supplied the retail shops. 

In this house the boys worked long hours, 
under stern taskmasters. What little spare 
time they had they passed mostly in the 
streets, but sometimes in reading a newspaper 
which they all subscribed to purchase, for in 
that time papers were not the cheap things 
they are to-day. 

Now just at that time all the talk was 
about a very beautiful, amiable, and generous 
lady, Maria Theresa, who became Queen of 
Austria after the death of the Emperor 
Charles vr. of Germany, her father. She 
was the wife of Francis of Lorraine, a 
descendant of the mightiest of great 
monarchs, Charlemagne, the friend of King 
Alfred the Great’s grandfather. 

Maria’s people were wild with joy when it 
was known that Charles had bequeathed his 
throne to his only daughter, but the 
neighbouring princes, ambitious, greedy, 
and unscrupulous, on the pretext that she 
was too young to govern a nation of such 
vast importance, set up claims of their 
own. 

One of these claimants was the Elector of 
Bavaria; another was the King of Poland; 
a third the King of Spain; and a fourth 
Frederick 11., King of Germany, a proud, 
soldierly, and scholarly young man, who 
increased his army and strictly disciplined 
it with untiring labour and enthusiasm-— 
a grave, dignified, hard-working ruler, who 
rose all through the year every morning at 
five o'clock to shut himself up with his 
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books before he emerged to perform public 
duties. 

He demanded from Maria Theresa one of 
her provinces—the richest she had, Silesia ; 
and without waiting for her reply at once 
marched into it at the head of a formidable 
army. ‘ First come, first served," said war- 
like Fređerick, riding forth in his sombre 
Prussian uniform, wearing huge boots, three- 
cornered hat, a gorgeous scarf, and his 
father’s heavy sword, so sternly observant 
that not a man escaped his investigating 
glance, and so self-confident that defeat was 
regarded as impossible. 

He besieged Breslau, vanquished the 
Austrians at Motwitz, and hurried on rapidly 
to attack Austria. The perplexed and all 
unprepared young Queen, threatened at once 
by Prussians, Bavarians, and Saxons, sought 
refuge and safety in the only portion of her 
dominions which she was allowed to retain. 
This was Hungary. There, we are told, she 
addressed her nobles, standing on the throne 
with her infant in her arms, tearfully 
appealing for their aid with impassioned 
eloquence, until, with an answering shout 
that rang out high and far, each one of the 
assembled men drew his sword, and, solemnly 
kissing the blade, vowed he would never desert 
her banner, the imperial eagle, or sheath it 
until her righteous cause should triumph. 

Then troops gathered from all quarters 
and marched under the command of Maria 
Theresa’s husband, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, only to meet defeat and disaster. 

In England, moved by indignation and 
stirred by all that the papers told of Maria 
Theresa's standing alone in her feebleness 
against the powerful robber kings cf France, 
Spain, and Germany, meetings were held 
publicly and addressed by excited speakers, 
calling upon young Britons to enlist and fight 
for Maria; and to raise money for sending 
out men and arms. Women of all ranks and 
classes went from door to door collecting aid 
from rich and poor alike, until it seemed as 
if the old crusading days had come again. 

Amongst these romantic enthusiasts were 
some of the poverty-stricken hard-working 
tailors of Drury Lane, of whom one of the 
most resolute and determined was young 
William Blair. 


Whether he went with his. - 


master’s consent one cannot tell, but in the 
year 1742, when our Government, on the 
ground that the allied forees in the field 
against Maria had violated a recently made 
treaty of neutrality, was preparing in hot 
haste to assist her, Blair enlisted in a troop 
of dragoons. 

In Northumberland he had been taught to 
ride, and he was a man in height and strength, 
although in years he was stil! a boy; and he 
knew that this regiment would be one of the 
first to leave England for the Netherlands. 
The Russians were also sending armies into 
the field and secretly eneouraging Finland 
to separate itself from Sweden and become 
part of their empire. 

Stirring accounts of terrible battles and 
horrible slaughterings came in thick and 
fast when Blair and the forces he served 
with, between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
men, took the field. 

History tells of the hardships and mis- 
fortunes encountered by the British in the 
midst of an exceptionally severe winter, when 
supplies were irregular and scarce and the 
soldiers were frequently without food to ent 
or tents to shelterthem. But, brave fellows 
as they were, they cheerfully faced the worst. 
Blair suffered more than many of his 
comrades did, for, dearly loving his horse, 
named Pocket, he shared with it his scanty 
supply of black bread, and himself would 
sometimes have only the beans given for 
Pocket to keep body and soul together, 
They would drink from the same stream, 
and when after a long march the men 
stretched themselves along on the cold 
ground Will and Pocket were always found 
mingling arms and legs under the same 
cloak. Many a time they woke to find the 
snow thick above them. 

Blair displayed the utmost courage in 
many actions, skirmishes, and battles, parti- 
cularly in that of Dettingen, one of the most 
desperate character. There the King of 
England rode coolly into the thick of the 
strife, and there the Duke of Cumberland 
was wounded. Hessians, Hanoverians, and 
Britons were there opposed to a French 
army of thirty thousand men, and they all 
fought with the utmost resolution. 

, Lhe battle lasted from ten in the morning 
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till four in the afternoon, when the French- 
men sought safety in flight, leaving three 
thousand men dead on the field and a large 
number of prisoners, The victors passed 
the night under arms, and in the morning 
began their march towards Hanau. You may 
guess the wild delight with which the news 
of so great a victory was received in England. 

Blair and Pocket were in the hottest part 
of the fray, and each owed much to the 
other’s quick actions, self-devotion, and 
intelligence. They were abroad in service 
for many years after, and wherever they 
were seen their strong attachment to cach 
other was wondered at and admired. The 
rider received promotion and medals, which 
he always said belonged as fairly to his 
horse as to himself. 
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The greatest calamity Will ever knew 
came when, sick and wounded, on his return 
to home he was dismissed with a pension, 
sent to the hospital, to be placed after his 
recovery in Chelsea Hospital, for the troop he 
fought with had been disbanded and the 
horses sold. Blair never forgot Pocket. it 
was his greatest delight to talk about him, 
and he would do so with tears in his eves. 

One day when he was in the Strand, 
near Somerset House, he saw a hackney 
coach, and, looking at the horse, shouted 
out“ Pocket, Pocket, Pocket; as I'm alive 
it's Pocket! 

And Pocket it was. The neighing horse 
was às excited as Dlair was. A laughing crowd 
gathered round to see & Chelsea pensioner 
with his arms round the neck of an equally 


excited animal, crying and laughing alter. 
nately like the child he felt he was. 

Then he told the crowd how they had 
fought and slept together on many a bloody 
field, and shared cach other's food and drink 
when both were scarce ; and the people stand- 
ing about him grew sympathetic, and some 
even tearful, touched by what they saw and 
heard; while the coachman cried, “My 
stables are in Gray's Inn Lune; come and see 
him whenever you hike. Myself and my wife 
and family will be delighted to know you. 
I hope you will often eat and drink together 
there, as you and your old companion now 
do here. God bless you both!" And as he 
clasped the old pensioner's hand in both his 
own the lookers.on greeted them with ap- 
plauding vehemence. 


— — SE . — —— — — 


RICKET is played all over Australia as it is 

played all over England ; but Australia 

is a great continent, nearly as large as all 

Europe, though with twenty times less people 

than England, consequently the game is 

played by fewer people, yet over far greater 
range. 

Nowhere is the game not played; a 
battered kerosene tin for a wicket, or three 
marked palings on a fence, or the stump of a 
tree, a ball of indiarubber, with a round 
stick or a pick-handle, or a rudely cut piece 
of timber, for a bat—these supply the outfit 
for many a game enjoved as heartily, and 
more keenly contested than many a big 
match in the city, or an afternoon's practice 
nt the nets on the Sydney Cricket Ground. 

But these improvised tools are soon dis- 
placed, in part at least, wherever the enthu- 
sinsm for n game, assisted by the opportunity 
of two or three players being able to get 
together, arises. They may not buy ash 
stumps, but they'll cut out half a dozen from 
some pine or, as these are brittle, from some 
hard wood, and somebody will send along 
for n bat or two, though it's a long way by 
rail and coach and team. 

The ball will mostly remain *“ india- 
rubber“ or “composition °’; the “leather "' 
commands n respect amounting to reverence 
und is only for matches in the towns. 
It costs more, so much more, also. Half 
a guinea, I've piven, “away back," many 
a time, and it gets too much knocked 
about, and it can't be played with when the 
grass is wet or there's a creek about. It is 
the pride and the idol of the bush player, but 
it is only for special occasions." 

The country towns all use the best of 
cricket tools and have their pitches, mostly 
concrete or chipped ground beaten hard, 
covered by matting; but the bush player 
beyond the town, on the free selections and 
the runs among the box ridges and along the 
river flats, satisfies his heart's desire for a 
game with the tools I have mentioned. 

Wonderful bewlers are some of these 
fellows. I knew one especially, who bowled 
both very fast and slow with equal accuracy, 
and, besides, * worked " both from off“ 
and “leg.” Always dend on the wicket "' 
is these bowlers’ ideal; and their precision 
is marvellous, their length as regular as the 
pitching of aquoit. Off theory?” They'd 
luuzh at you. Bowl the man out! Bowl 
him neck and crop! That's their ideal. A 
wicket caught is to them only half a wicket. 

How 1 have often laughed quietly at the 
Joy in face und cye of a great gaunt red- 
herded fellow who used to bowl very fast for 
à team I captained for two seasons out on 
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the head of one of the Western rivers, when 
he sent the enemy's stumps flying behind a 
wild, hopeless swoop, while I've known him 
to call it“ hard luck " when another of the 
enemy has been caught for out off a 
magnificent “slog.” 

And again, I remember how, when I have 
spread the field to catch ‘the slog,” the 
injured tone in which he'd say.“ You needn't 
put 'em out so far, boss, he can't hit me out 
there, and, if he does, he won't do it often, I 
tell you." To which illogie I'd answer, 
" All right, George, go nhend; but I'll keep 
'em out in case he might.” George's reply 
would be a confident grin &nd a running of 
his hand through his red hair-—he always 
bowled bareheaded--as he added a little to 
his run and sent the batsinan down “ one 
out of the box." 

He generally practised alone, bowling at a 
stick with the wall of a shed fora * back 
stop," and his dog fora scout to run and 
bring back the ball each time. 

At first, as a rule, these bowlers, when 
" discovered" and induced to play in better 
matehes, and often brought from * the 
country " into the city, do not “come off.” 

If, however, further opportunities are 
afforded, they generally, at length, succeed, 
and often find their way into “ first-class” 
cricket, where, though they have learned 
much, they are very often slow to admit that 
they bowl any better than at home, while 
the old delight of “clean bowling" a man 
never lessens. The city generally produces 
hatsmen; the country, bowlers. There is 


not a batsman from “the country " in any 
of the State Elevens, while the greatest 


bowlers of their day have come from there 
—Spofforth, Turner, Howell, Mehiblin, are 
au few whose names occur to one. 

The bowler's art is more naturally acquired 
than the batsman’s; he therefore attains 
more readily a high grade of success, and 
requires less diligent practice and study to 
maintain it where the batsman is his 
inferior. And then the country pitches help 
him the extra bit of break; the ocensional 
" shooter," so disastrous; the nasty bump 
from the uneven. pitch which frightens the 
batsman out, often when he could not be 
bowled legitimately—these are the bowler's 
friends ** out back." 

But though in the bush the bowler is king, 
the game flags not. 

Between the Great Southern and Western 
Railways of New South Wales, under the 
Abercrombie ltangesand about thehead of the 
Lachlan River, there lies a track of sparsely 
populated country, like many another in the 
State, outside the great roads of commerce. 


Along the river and its tributary creeks you 
find the houses scattered a mile, and often 
three, apart. 

Sheep stations occasionally, selections 
more frequently (they are so called because 
the holder is allowed under a certain Land 
Act to select his piece of land), rude 
farms with partially cleared land, and bark, 
or bark and slab, houses. 

It was a beautiful October morning when 
we turned out to meet the cricketers of 
Reid’s Flat, a stretch of river country in the 
district I have just mentioned. 

We were from Burrowa side, a town some 
thirty miles away. We didn’t belong to the 
town club, but to a team whose players 
mostly centred about a little copper mine a 
few miles nearer Reid's Flat, and known for 
many years as Frog Hollow, until some 
political dignitary set up a post-oflice there 
and called it Frogmoor," as it is written 
even unto this day. 

The stars were just. taking in the last of 
their signs, and the half-awake fowls were 
flapping down from their roosts up the trees 
behind our hut as we finished breakfast 
and, mounting our horses, rode round to pick 
up the other fellows. 

We set out eight strong, with a boy to 
score; we were to pick up our other three 
players and an umpire at a sheep station on 
our way. One carried the stumps strapped 
in the leggings across the pummel, while two 
others wielded bats, which they flourished 
wildly and often as they raced in a burst 
of fun through the bush, and used also as 
pouds to urge on their horses. 

There was long Tom O'Hara, boundary 
rider on Mowatta station, with his great 
black eyes glowiug fun above his bushy 
beard, riding along on his old“ Neddy ” us 
stendily as if he were mounted on a machine 
wound up to a regulation movement. And 
im truth that was just his case, for Tom 
knew almost to the foot how far it was across 
country to Reid's Flat, and to the minute 
how long it would take him to get there at 
his even pace. He only grinned when 
challenged to a spurt, and jogged along. 

We had a big fellow named Argett, who 
worked in the mines, and hardly ever rode a 
horse. Had he known the way he'd have 
galloped all the distance, such delight did he 
find in breaking away every now and then 
through open parts, wielding his bat on high, 
shouting like a wild Indian, and tearing 
along with his hat on the back of his neck 
and his feet pushed to the heels in his 
stirrups as he tried to keep a steudy seat. 

Argett was a mighty “ slogger." Our new 
schoolmaster (the teacher of the State 


Public School) had first encouraged him to 
bat by asking him to have a hit one after- 
noon when a few idlers were looking on at 
practice. 

And he had hit from the very beginning. 
His one idea was to “slog,” and it was 
marvellous how he succeeded. From never 
having played before to within three months 
from his first strike, he became our most-to- 
be-feared batsman. He often went out first 
ball or first over, but he as often made fiftv 
or sixty, and made them so vigorously and 
fast, that bowlers and field alike were spent 
and weakened, to the advantage of the bats- 
inen who followed him. 

O'Hara was n stonewaller ” among stone- 
wallers He did not trouble if he did not get 
a run in his innings, could he but go in first 
and earry his bat out, which surprising feat 
I once knew him to perform for no runs, 
though his side made over 100. He was our 
bowler, the other on whom we depended 
being the schoolmaster, who was the best all- 
round man of our team, and the soul and 
spirit of our game; we never had such 
cricket as in his time. When he went away 
our club slowly died out; his successor 
thought only of study. He might have been 
the best schoolmaster, but I know which we 
preferred. 

It was a glorious ride; the fellows who 
belonged to the stations and who rode every 
day of their lives seemed to feel it, and joined 
in the fun of the wild scampers of Argett and 
his mates. We were out for a day's fun, a 
day's fun at the tinest game that's ever played! 
We talked of our prospects as we rode, or 
recounted some battles that were past. We 
had not lost a match, and had played five 
that season. Our last success had been the 
defeat of Burrowa, the town club, a tenm 
composed of two lawyers and a doctor, two 
squatters and three bank clerks, the school- 
master and two outside station hands, who 
were ** demon " bowlers of the class I have 
described, and one of whom was credited with 
practising at bowling a lighted candle out at 
night. We had beaten this team, and Argett 
had made 55 in the first innings and 75 not 
out in the second. 

We were to play twenty-two of Reid's Flat. 
We had offered to meet fifteen, but they had 
declined, their captain, Jack Reid, writing to 
say twenty-two would play us“ a friendly 
game of cricket, on the Reid's Flat ground on 
Saturday, October 12, at ten o'cloek sharp, 
for a new ball." Clubs always played for n 
ball in those days, a relic of a former time 
when cricket often was played for money — 
80 much a man, so many a side. The pure 
spirit of the game for the game's sake is 
shown to-day in the abandonment of both 
these customs. No sordid mark is now upon 
1t. 

How many will you get to-day, Joe?” I 
asked Argett. 

„Many! Let me get at "un, you, un' PH 
sliow 'ee ! " he cried, as he laughed loudly. 
" I'll beat Burroway double, mun! Yon men 
at Reid's Flat is no bowlers.” 

And he laughed again in his half. Cornish 
speech, for though he was Australian. born 
his father was a Cornish miner who had 
mined for copper years before in the West. 

So we made our way and reached the 
ground well to time. The Heid's Flut men 
were ready. From far up the river, from far 
down the river, and from out of the Aber- 
crombie ranges that morning they had ridden. 
They had practised where only two could get 
together, with broken bats and indiarubber 
bulla ; or, where one was too faraway, he had 
tried ** catching " by throwing and fielding by 
himself. A cricket match with them was us 
serious ns pleasurable. 

There was only one house near. We were 
told to put up there, so we turned our horses 
into the yard and fed them from a haystack 
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outside. Some pots and a camp oven over 
a good fire outside the back of the house 
told us we were also to be well fed when the 
adjournment should be made. 

A few more than the players had gathered, 
among whom were some girls who sat about 
all day on their horses under the shade of 
the trees. The pitch was not far from 
the river and at right angles to it; the 
ground had been raked and the most of the 
gruss roughly chipped off. We looked at it 
dubiously ; our own pitch at “ Frogmoor ” 
was not tit for an English Eleven, but it was 
any number of times better than this! 

The trees stood about almost as numerous 
as fiellsmen. One great gum spread its 
girth of thirty feet exactly where point should 
stand, while at short slip a stump, some four 
feet high, stood solidly defying the most 
vicious of * back cuts," and in the out field 
several more spread arms to eitei; “ sixers ” 
going skyward. Only one (the captain, of 
their twenty-two wore flannels, and his were 
too small and slight, bought of a travelling 
hawker ; I feared for the result of their first 
washing. The other players wore their 
Sunday best, chiefly black corkscrew inferior 
serges, with white starched shirts, mostly 
collarless. 

We tossed, and they won and sent us in. 
We would have sent them in if we had won, 
but that was because we felt we'd like to 
give them a chance to bat; we wondered if 
that was what they felt towards us, and we 
laughed as Argett and O Hara went out to 
tnke strike. 

Argett had his eye on the river as he 
stood up to face the bowler. 

„How many in the river, you ? " he asked. 
The bowler stopped, about to run. Aryett’s 
question was a point they had not considered. 

The river was deep and the ball would not 
easily be got out, vet all agreed. that it 
couldn't be called *lost " ball while you 
could see it, for to be lost it must be out of 
sight, not findable. (This peculiar interpre- 
tution of “lost ball I knew to bo held in a 
match at Marengo, near Young, a large town 
of New South Wales not far from Durrowa. 
The batsman hit the ball into a creek; the 
ball flouted, and the fieldsman, averse to wet- 
ting himself, tried to hook it out with a stick. 
But it floated farther away and the batsmen 
ran on. When six had been run the field 
called “ Lost ball," but the umpire disallowed 
the call because the ball could be seen and 
was in his opinion obtainable. So the bats- 
man ran on and on, till the captain of the 
fielding side ran to the creek, swam for the 
ball and threw it out. Fourteen runs were 
recorded off that hit.  Ironside's Book of 
Cricket, New South Wales, records the score, 
14 runs off one hit. Mr. F. J. Ironsides is 
the compiler of Australian cricket records, 
the father of Junior Cricket in New 
South Wales, and an encyclopedia of the 
game and its history.) 

The Reid’s Flat men at last agreed that 
a“ hit in the river " should count six. 

Argett grinned and the bowler sent down 
the first. It didn't bowl Argett, but he lost 
it, for it seemed to go under the ground. 

With surprise he braced himself for the 
next, and hit out viciously. It also seemed 
to disappear on pitching, but it was truly 
aimed and Argett's middle stump went back 
to the force of the ** shooter," while Argett, 
bewildered, came back to us amid half. 
suppressed remarks from the “ Reid’s 
Flatters ” as to“ How many into the river? ”’ 

Argett's failure was n forecast of our fate. 
We were all out for 45 in less than an hour, 
O'Hara having stonewalled to the last and 
then getting out lb.w. The number of 
shooters completely demoralised our batting. 

Jubilation shone on all the faces of our 
opponents. "Two runs apiece and one extra, 
was all that they needed to catch us. Jack 
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Reid, their captain, took strike, and merrily 
he laid about; he skied the first for four 
and it glanced off a tree and was nearly 
caught by one of our fellows, who argued 
that he could bave caught it if it hadn't 
been for the tree, and so led to à decision 
that caught off a tree would be out, but this 
Was not to apply till the second innings, as 
our innings was over. Then Reid hit out 
again and continued his merry course until 
presently he put one from the schoolmaster 
right into the river, among vells and ironical 
questions of * How many in the river?“ froin 
the partisans under the gums. 

So Reid went on until he made 75, caught, 
and all his side (none of the others could 
but) were out for 125—80 ahead of us! 

Then we went to lunch, served out on the 
logs round about; plenty of it, corned beet 
and boiled mutton with potatoes und brend, 
With a heavy pudding afterwards, but. there 
were no cloths and one plate, knife, and fork 
only for each. 

Their captain explained that it was “a bit 
rough.“ but informed us that they had arranged 
for n big spree ` at a house about a mile 
away, to which they invited us that night. 
With thanks for his kindness, we neither 
accepted nor declined. 

After lunch we were anxious to get on 
with the game. We had agreed to play till 
six o’clock, and it was now moving towards 
three; but they were disposed to delay. 
They had us beaten easily on the first 
innings, and in a one day's match that would 
count a win to them unless two innings each 
side should be completed. 

However, the game was resumed after a 
few requests from us to“ come along." 

And then we hit about. Argett made no 
mistakes this time, neither did the school- 
master, nor another punishing batsman who 
had never failed us in a pinch yet and did 
not now. We made good the 80 and put on 
about 70 more with six men out and the 
time towards tive. There was no rule then 
that permitted a captain to close an innings, 
so our “skipper” told us “to get out." I 
knocked down my wicket at once in stepping 
buck to cut, the next fellow hit the ball and 
ran his partner out straight away, and when 
he tried to run himself out immediately 
after was surprised to see their wicket- 
keeper refuse to put down the wicket. They 
saw our intention and they feared they'd be 
benten. ‘Therefore there was nothing for it 
but knocking down of wickets, and we were 
all out for 157, leaving them 78 to win and 
us with hardly an hour and a-half to get 
them out. 

We asked them to send their men in, but 
they took their full interva! between innings, 
and their umpire suddenly displayed a 
knowledge of the finer points of the game 
that almost overcame us with surprise. 
Reid failed this innings, as we had expected. 
Of the rest it was only a matter of getting 
them in; one ball very often did the rest. 

We were as anxious to win as they to 
save themselves on the result of the first 
innings. A man would come in, take block 
after a lot of delay, and be bowled or 
caught straight away, only to retire for 
another delay, and so on and on. Then 
time crept towards six; they had scored 
only 40 something of what they re- 
quired —and nineteen of them were out. 
Only two more, and only five or six minutes. 
Out went one; O'Hara bowling. “Come on, 
next," he called. But “next” did not 
hurry. He took his time, then care in, 
and, solidly setting his bat in the block-hole, 
stood up agninst the three last balls of 
O'Hara's over. 

„Time!“ called their umpire, as he drew 
up the stumps (for if you once draw stumps 
the gume's over was the universal belief out 
there) and made off. 
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Our captain appealed, but they looked 
Btolid and formidable, armed with bats and 
stumps and a few sticks that might have 
been picked up without design, and I doubt 
not now that we were wise in quietly re- 
tiring. 

Not desiring to take part in the supper, as 
we were so far from home, we rode away, not 
reaching Frogmoor until after eleven, 
hungry, but with all soreness of loss re- 
moved, for, after all, we said, they'd played 
the letter of the game if they hadn't played 
the spirit, and so we turned in, calling 
laughingly after Argett as he rode on to his 


MECHANICAL 


* toy batsman shown by fig. 1 stands on 
the top of & shallow box, which should 
be large enough to represent a field. The 
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Fig. 1.—MECHANISM FOR ACTUATING A Tor 
BATSMAN, 


mechanism is made thus: A frame, r, is 
shaped as the body and legs of the toy 
player, and the ends are fixed under the 
top, B, of the box. A smaller frame, s, is 
pivoted to the body part of the frame, r. 
Fig 4 is a plan of the frame,s; the wide end, 
E, being the shoulders of the toy player, 
should be proportionate to the size of the 
toy. The frame, s, should be of such a length 
that when pivoted to the larger frame, r 
(fig. 1), the narrow end is inside, and directly 
over the opening in the top of the box, 
which receives the legs of the toy; while 
the wider part is outside, and quite clear of, 
the larger frame. Viewed from the back, 
the frame, s, appears as shown by fig. 3; 
the dotted lines indicate the position of the 
frame, r. 

Three downward projections (fig. 2) are 
fixed to the shoulder part of the frame, s, as 
shown at r, fig. 1. The arms of the toy 
player cover the short side strips, and the 
bat is held by the long centre strip, as 
shown by dotted lines, fig. 2. If the bands 
of the toy batsman are made to grasp the 
handle of the bat, the centre projection 
need not be used. 

Within the box a rod, r, works in a 
support, T, and in the side, n, of the box. A 
crank, c, on the inner end comes directly 
under the legs of the toy player, and is 
connected to the narrow end of the frame, 8, 
by a piece of wire, w, (figs. 1 and 3). On 
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own hut, How many in the river, Joe?“ 
To which he answered, equally pleasantly, 
[Ii Six ! ” 

* An’ it was the strikin’ o' six that beat 
us, bedad," said O'Hara. Six o' the clock. 
Ha, ha!” 

Neither before nor since, they will tell you 
at Reid’s Flat, was ever such a game as the 
day they beat the Frogmoor team. Nor did 
they ever use the same pitch again. They 
got ideas, and chose a ground on a cleared 
paddock, a mile or two down the river, where 
I have heard also that they have gone in for 
a Matting, and that several of them wear 
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flannels, and play now only eleven a-side. 
It is long since I played against them—the 
once of which I write—but I laugh heartily 
still at the memories—' How many in the 
river, you?" and “ What about caught of 
a tree? while Time! Six!" bas never 
been called for me on an occasion when 
we wanted more to stay its march than 
that on which we craved just one more 
minute, one move over,“ ay, one more 
"ball" only (so confident were we), that 
we might beat the twenty-two of Reid’: 
Flat among the gum-trees by the Lachlan 
River. 


CRICKETERS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By J. C. NELSON. 


the end of the rod outside the box is a 
handle, H; when this is turned, the frame, s, 
and the arms move as if striking at a ball. 


Fic, 2.CFRoNT VIEW OF PROJECTING STRIPS. 
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THE SMALL FRAME IN 
Position, 


a cardboard, a metal, or a wooden represent. 
ation of a cricketer, allowing sufficient reom 
for the movements of the arms and the 
connecting wire, w. The person controllinz 
the toy batsman must try to turn the 
handle, B, so that the bat hits a ball sent 
in a straight line with the wickets. 

An easier method of actuating the toy i: 
shown by figs. 5 and 6. The feet are fixed 
on & round stand,s, which is fitted with a 
plug, P, that turns smoothly in a hole in the 
top of the box, and is prevented from rising 
by a disc, R. An arm, 4, is fixed in the 
plug, P. A metal or an elastic spring is 
fastened to the arm at k, and to the bottom 
of the box at F, in front of thetoy player. A 
cord or wire is fastened to the arm at c, and 
goes through the end of the box at the back 
of the figure. When the cord is pulled, the 
toy batsman turns backward. When the 
cord is released, the spring takes the toy 
forward, and if the movement is properly 
timed a straight ball will be hit with vary. 
ing force. To give action to the stroke, the 
arms should be joined to the shoulders with 
small springs. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show the elevation and th? 
plan of bowling apparatus. A spindle, s, 
works in blocks, N, N, which are fixed on the 
bottom of the box, at a reasonable distance 
from the toy batsman. On the centre of the 


FIG. 4.—PLAN OF THE 
SMALL FRAME 


Fics. 5 AND 6.—ELEVATION AND PLAN OF A SIMPLER METHOD oF ACTUATING A Tov BATSMAX. 


The rod, R, can be kept in place by small 
dises, N. 
The mechanism should be covered with 


spindle is fixed an arm, A, that goes throurt. 
a slit, I, in the top of the box. The end of 
this arm is either hollowed out, or its fitted 


a witha small cup, to hold the ball. Round 
1 thespindle is a coiled spring, c, one end being 
fastened to the spindle, the other to one of 
the blocks. Two similar blocks, with a 
movable spindle and handle, H, are placed at 
a short distance behind the arm, a. A piece 
of wire, w, within the box connects the arm, a, 
with the handle, u. The ball is placed in 
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bowling from each wicket alternately, either 
in overs or otherwise. Rods, R, projecting 
at each end of the box, are held by supports, 
8, and are connected by a metal or an elastic 
spring, E. At each end a toy bowler is secured 
to an upright, r, that is fixed in the rod, and 
that can move along a slit, L, in the top of the 
box. A pin is fixed to the hand of the toy 
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: the holder at the end of the arm, which is 
taken backward by pulling the handle, H, and 
which springs forward, sending the ball 
‘ forcibly towards the wicket as soon as the 
; handle is released. A toy bowler should be 
placed so that the hand of a pivoted arm 
comes behind the cup that holds the ball. 
Instead of fixing the blocks, N, N, to the 
: bottom of the box, they can be fixed on a 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


Fig. 8. B 


Fics. 7 AND 8.—ELEVATION AND PLAN OF BOWLING APPARATUS. 


bowler, and a bali with a hole through its 
centre is placed loosely on the pin. When the 
end of the rod is drawn out, the toy bowler on 
the upright, r, is taken back to the position 
indicated by dotted lines, fig. 9; and, when 
released, the toy is pulled forward by the 
spring, E, the upright, r, strikes the end of the 
slit, L, and the ball is jerked towards the 
opposite wicket. 


Figs, 11 AND 12.—ELEVATION AND PLAN OP A MODIFICATION OF THE PREVIOUS 


FIGS. 9 AND 10.—ELEVATION 'AND PLAN OF ONE END OF A DOUBLE Bow Linc DEVICE. 


separate base, B, which should be pivoted 
to the box at r. By enlarging the opening 
in the top of the box, a handle, p, can be 
moved to right or left, thus altering the 
flight of the ball. Swift or slow bowling can 
be obtained by manipulating the handle, u, 
to give the desired force. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show the elevation and the 
plan of one end of a device suitable for 


A modification of the above method, for 
use in a single-wicket game, is shown by 
figs. 11 and 12 An upright peg, P, projecting 
through a slit in the top of the box, is fixed 
to a slide, s, that moves in a groove, c, inside 
the box. One end of an elastic spring, L, is 
fastened to the front of the slide, and the 
other end is fastened toa peg rising from the 
bottom of the box. A piece of wire or string, 
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w, on the back of the slide, goes through the 
end of the box. A toy bowler, with à ball 
placed loosely on a peg in the hand, is fixed 
on the upright, r. The string is pulled out 
and released, then the slide hits against the 
raised end, E, of the groove, and the ball is 
thrown forward. Separate stumps, shaped 
as 8 (fig. 13), are placed loosely on a fixed 
spindle, P; they project through short slits 
in the top of the box, and are held in 
position by pieces of spring, n, n, placed on 
the spindle between the supports, T, T, and 
the wicket. The tops of the stumps should 
be notched, to prevent the bails falling 
off. When the wicket is struck by the ball, 
the stumps are held by the springs, R, R, in 
whatever position they take, and they can 
be quickly re-arranged in order to continue 
the game. 

The wicket-keeper and the fielders can be 
fixed in various attitudes; or the limbs can 
be jointed with spring wire so that they 
bend to different postures. The shallow box, 
on which the toy players stand, should be 
covered with green cloth, or painted, to re- 
present a field, and should be surrounded by 
a fence of any description. A scoring-board, 
a tent, a stand for toy spectators, etc., may be 
erected on the field. 

Numerous holes, pockets, or divisions can 
be scattered over the field, some denoting 
runs of various values, no balls, wides, and 
byes; others signifying run out, stumped, 
and leg-before-wicket. The fielders can be 
placed in similar divisions, and if the ball 
drops into one of the occupied spaces before 
touching the board, or field, the toy batsman is 
supposed to be caught out. Should the ball 
stop on any other part of the field the score 
remains unaltered. Boundary hits can be 
arranged ; the number of runs depending on 
which part of the fence is struck by the ball. 
Instead of putting divisions, etc., on the field. 
recesses having stated values can be placed 
against or alongside the fence. 

The game is played by two persons, one 
controlling the batsman, the other having 
charge of the bowling apparatus, eitlier 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12. 


BowLina DEVICE 


alternately, or one completing the innings 
of the side he represents before his opponent 
has a turn with the bat. If the fielders are 
fixed to slides which run in grooves placed 
under slits in the top of the box, and which 
terminate in handles through the sides of the 
box, several persons can take part in the 
game, endeayouring to pull or push the toy 
fielders along the slits in which they are 
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Our captain appealed, but they looked 
stolid and formidable, armed with bats and 
stumps and a few sticks that might have 
been picked up without design, and I doubt 
not now that we were wise in quietly re- 
tiring. 

Not desiring to take part in the supper, as 
we were so far from home, we rode away, not 
reaching Frogmoor until after eleven, 
hungry, but with all soreness of loss re- 
moved, for, after all, we said, they'd played 
the letter of the game if they hadn’t played 
the spirit, and so we turned in, calling 
laughingly after Argett as he rode on to his 
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own hut, How many in the river, Joe?“ 
To which he answered, equally pleasantly, 
66 Six ! ” 

« An’ it was the strikin’ o' six that beat 
us, bedad," said O'Hara. Six o' the clock. 
Ha, ha!” 

Neither before nor since, they will tell you 
at Reid's Flat, was ever such a game as the 
day they beat the Frogmoor team. Nor did 
they ever use the same pitch again. They 
got “ ideas,“ and chose a ground on a cleared 
paddock, a mile or two down the river, where 
I have heard also that they have gone in for 
a matting, and that several of them wear 


eave 


flannels, and play now only eleven a-side. 
It is long since I played against them—the 
once of which I write—but I laugh heartily 
still at the memories “ How many in the 


river, you?" and “ What about caught off 
a tree? " while “Time! Six!" has never 
been called for me on an occasion when 
we wanted more to stay its march than 
that on which we craved just one more 
minute, one more over,“ ay, one more 
"ball" only (so confident were we), that 
we might beat the twenty-two of Reid's 
Flat among the gum-trees by the Lachlan 
River. 


MECHANICAL CRICKETERS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


T toy batsman shown by fig. 1 stands on 
the top of a shallow box, which should 
be large enough to represent a field. The 


FIG. 1.—MECHANISM FOR ACTUATING A Tor 
BATSMAN, 


mechanism is made thus: A frame, F, is 
shaped as the body and legs of the toy 
player, and the ends are fixed under the 
top, B, of the box. A smaller frame, 8, is 
pivoted to the body part of the frame, F. 
Fig 4 is a plan of the frame,s; the wide end, 
E, being the shoulders of the toy player, 
should be proportionate to the size of the 
toy. The frame, s, should be of such a length 
that when pivoted to the larger frame, r 
(fig. 1), the narrow end is inside, and directly 
over the opening in the top of the box, 
which receives the legs of the toy; while 
the wider part is outside, and quite clear of, 
the larger frame. Viewed from the back, 
the frame, s, appears as shown by fig. 3; 
the dotted lines indicate the position of the 
frame, F. 

Three downward projections (fig. 2) are 
fixed to the shoulder part of the frame, s, as 
shown at p, fig. 1. The arms of the toy 
player cover the short side strips, and the 
bat is held by the long centre strip, as 
shown by dotted lines, fig. 2. If the bands 
of the toy batsman are made to grasp the 
handle of the bat, the centre projection 
need not be used. 

Within the box a rod, r, works in a 
support, T, and in the side, D, of the box. A 
crank, c, on the inner end comes directly 
under the legs of the toy player, and is 
connected to the narrow end of the frame, s, 
by a piece of wire, w, (figs. 1 and 3). On 
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the end of the rod outside the box is a 
handle, m; when this is turned, the frame, s, 
and the arms move as if striking at & ball. 


Fic. 2.—FRoNT VIEW OF PROJECTING STRIPS. 


Fic. 3.—Back VIEW or 
THE SMALL FRAME IN 


PusITION. SMALL FRAME 


a cardboard, a metal, or a wooden represent- 
ation of a cricketer, allowing sufficient room 
for the movements of the arms and the 
connecting wire, w. The person controlling 
the toy batsman must try to turn the 
handle, m, so that the bat hits a ball sent 
in a straight line with the wickets. 

An easier method of actuating the toy is 
shown by figs. 5 and 6. The feet are fixed 
on around stand, s, which is fitted with a 
plug, P, that turns smoothly in a hole in the 
top of the box, and is prevented from rising 
by a disc, R. An arm, a, is fixed in the 
plug, P. A metal or an elastic spring is 
fastened to the arm at E, and to the bottom 
of the box at r, in front of thetoy player. A 
cord or wire is fastened to the arm at c, and 
goes through the end of the box at the back 
of the figure. When the cord is pulled, the 
toy batsman turns backward. When the 
cord is released, the spring takes the toy 
forward, and if the movement is properly 
timed a straight ball will be hit with vary- 
ing force. To give action to the stroke, the 
arms should be joined to the shoulders with 
small springs. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show the elevation and the 
plan of bowling apparatus. A spindle, s, 
works in blocks, N, N, which are fixed on the 
bottom of the box, at a reasonable distance 
from the toy batsman, On the centre of the 


FIG. 4.—PLAN OF THE 


Fics. 5 AND 6.—ELEVATION AND PLAN OF A SIMPLER METHOD OF ACTUATING A Toy BATSMAN. 


The rod, n, can be kept in place by small 
discs, N. 
The mechanism should be covered; with 


spindle is fixed an arm, A, that goes through 
a slit, L, in the top of the box. The end of 
this arm is either hollowed out, or its fitted 
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with a small cup, to hold the ball. Round 
the spindle is a coiled spring, c, one end being 
fastened to the spindle, the other to one of 
the blocks. Two similar blocks, with a 
movable spindle and handle, n, are placed at 
a short distance behind the arm, a. A piece 
of wire, w, within the box connects the arm, A, 
with the handle, u. The ball is placed in 
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bowling from each wicket alternately, either 
in overs or otherwise. Rods, n, projecting 
at each end of the box, are held by supports, 
8, and are connected by a metal or an elastic 
spring,E. At each end a toy bowler is secured 
to an upright, r, that is fixed in the rod, and 
that can move along a slit, L, in the top of the 
box. A pin is fixed to the hand of the toy 


Fig. 7. 


v 


Fig. 8. B 


Fics. 7 AND 8.—ELEVATION AND PLAN OP BOWLING APPARATUS. 


the holder at the end of the arm, which is 
taken backward by pulling the handle, u, and 
which springs forward, sending the ball 
forcibly towards the wicket as soon as the 
handle is released. A toy bowler should be 
placed so that the hand of a pivoted arm 
comes behind the cup that holds the ball. 
Instead of fixing the blocks, N, N, to the 
bottom of the box, they can be fixed on a 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


bowler, and a bal! with a hole through its 
centre is placed loosely on the pin. When the 
end of the rod is drawn out, the toy bowler on 
the upright, r, is taken back to the position 
indicated by dotted lines, fig. 9; and, when 
released, the toy is pulled forward by the 
spring, E, the upright, r, strikes the end of the 
slit, L, and the ball is jerked towards the 
opposite wicket. 


Figs, 11 AND 12.—ELEVATION AND PLAN OF A MODIFICATION OF THE PREVIOUS 


F1Gs. 9 AND 10. —ELEVATION ‘AND PLAN oy ONE END OF A DovuBLE BowrtixG DEVICE. 


separate base, B, which should be pivoted 
to the box at r. By enlarging the opening 
in the top of the box, a handle. p, can be 
moved to right or left, thus altering the 
flight of the ball. Swift or slow bowling can 
be obtained by manipulating the handle, n, 
to give the desired force. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show the elevation and the 
plan of one end of a device suitable for 


A modification of the above method, for 
use in & single-wicket game, is shown by 
figs. 11 and 12 An upright peg, p, projecting 
through a slit in the top of the box, is fixed 
to a slide, s, that moves in a groove, a, inside 
the box. One end of an elastic spring, L. is 
fastened to the front of the slide, and the 
other end is fastened toa peg rising from the 
bottom of the box. A piece of wire or string, 
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w. on the back of the slide, goes through the 
end of the box. A toy bowler, with a ball 
placed loosely on a peg in the hand, is fixed 
on the upright, r. The string is pulled out 
and released, then the slide hits against the 
raised end, E, of the groove, and the ball ig 
thrown forward. Separate stumps, shaped 
as 8 (fig. 13), are placed loosely on a fixed 
spindle, r; they project through short slits 
in the top of the box, and are held in 
position by pieces of spring, n, n, placed on 
the spindle between the supports, T, T, and 
the wicket. The tops of the stumps should 
be notched, to prevent the bails falling 
off. When the wicket is struck by the ball, 
the stumps are held by the springs, k, R, in 
whatever position they take, and they can 
be quickly re-arranged in order to continue 
the game. 

The wicket-keeper and the fielders can be 
fixed in various attitudes; or the limbs can 
be jointed with spring wire so that they 
bend to different postures. The shallow box, 
on which the toy players stand, should be 
covered with green cloth, or painted, to re- 
present a field, and should be surrounded by 
a fence of any description. A scoring-board, 
& tent, a stand for toy spectators, etc., may be 
erected on the field. 

Numerous holes, pockets, or divisions can 
be scattered over the field, some denoting 
runs of various values, no balls, wides, and 
byes; others signifying run out, stumped, 
and leg-before-wicket. The fielders can be 
placed in similar divisions, and if the ball 
drops into one of the occupied spaces before 
touching the board, or field, the toy batsmanis 
supposed to be caught out. Should the ball 
stop on any other part of the field the score 
remains unaltered. Boundary hits can be 
arranged ; the number of runs depending on 
which part of the fence is struck by the ball. 
Instead of putting divisions, ete., on the field. 
recesses having stated values can be placed 
against or alongside the fence. 

The game is played by two persons, onc 
controlling the batsman, the other having 
charge of the bowling apparatus, either 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12. 


BowLiNa DEVICK 


alternately, or one eompleting the innings 
of the side he represents before his opponent 
has a turn with the bat. If the fielders ure 
fixed to slides which run in grooves placed 
under slits in the top of the box, and which 
terminate in handles through the sides of the 
box, several persons can take part in the 
game, endeavouring to pull or push the toy 
fielders along the ‘slits in which they are 
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placed, so as to get them struck by the bl that 
has been hit by the toy batter. If any oneof 
them succeeds, the batter is out. Whatever 
size the figures, etc., are made, the following 
dimensions should guide the proportions. 
Wickets are set up 22 yards apart, they arc 
8 in. wide, 27 in. out of the ground, and the 
bails add 2 in. to the height. The bowling- 
crease is in a line with the wicket, and ex- 
tends 3 ft. on cach side of it; the bowler must 


Fic. 17.—ANOTIER METHOD OF MAKING 


Fic. 13.—HiNGED STUMNI's. 


s 


Fic. 14.—MODIFICATION OF THE 
MOVABLE PLUG SHOWN IX 
Fics. 5 AND 6. 


not go beyond the crease; the ball is about 
9 in. in circumference. The popping-crease 
is marked 4 ft. in front of the wicket, and the 
batsman must be behind the crease ; the bat 
is 38 in. long, and 4} in. across the widest 
part. 

The toy batsman shown by figs. 5 and 6 
can be made self-acting for the use of one 
person. A modification of the plug, v, is 
shown in fig. 14. It is fixed on a spindle, s, 
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Fiu. 15.—Hook ron Hol. Dix G 
BACK TRE Anu. 
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which works in the top and bottom of the 
box, and which extends upward so that the 
toy batsman can be fixed on it. The spring 
is fastened to the arm, 4, and to the bottom 
of the box, us shown in figs. 5 and 6; but, in 
this instance, the arm takes the position 
shown in fig. 6 when the spring is stretched 
— not when slack. The cord is fastened to 
the arm, a, at c (fig. 14), to leave room for a 
hook, n, shaped as shown by fig. 15. This 


Fic. 18. — Tur: 


THE Toy SELF-ACTING. MIDDLE STUMP. 


oa 


FIG. 16.—MopiFIcATIONS OF THE 
PLUG USED FOR SELF-ACTING 
Toy BATSMEN. 


hook is hinged at the back between two 
supports, and the front part projects through 
hole in the top of the box. When the 
cord is pulled, the arm, a, raises the hook, 
and is held back under the bend as shown in 
fig. 15, while the bat rests against the project- 
ing point. The hook should be bent and 
adjusted so that a slight pressure on the face 
of the bat will set free the arm, a. The ball 
is sent towards the bat by a spring, or by 


hand, or by means of a piece of elastic that 
is fastened to the ball and to the box. If 
the ball hits the bat the hook is forced up, 
the arm springs forward, and the toy batsman 
knocks the ball away. A wide wicket may 
be set up behind the toy, as a mark for the 
bowler. 

Instead of using a spring, a hook, etc., the 
figure can be fixed on a plug that turns in u 
piece of slanting tube fastened in the box 
similar to a (fig. 16), or the plug may turn in 
a solid board as at h; or, if preferred, the 
plug can be fixed and the toy player 
movable. When the bat is struck, the 
figure rocks, but returns to its original 
position by its own weight. A spring placed 
behind the feet of the toy will prevent a 
backward movement, and at the same time 
&dd force to the stroke of the bat. 

In fig. 17 the side stumps are fixed, and 
the hook-shaped centre stump (fig. 18) is 
hinged to the board, the bent part projecting 
in front. The toy batsman is fixed beside 
the stumps, the handle of the bat is pivoted 
to the hands, and the bent top of the stump 
fits into a hole in the shoulder of the bat. 
One end of an elastic spring is fastened be- 
hind the toy player about half-way up the 
leg, and the other end is attached to the 
bat just above the hole in the shoulder 
(see dotted lines, fig. 17). The spring is 
stretched when the bat is held up by the 
bent part of the stump. If the middle 
stump is struck by the ball it falls back and 
releases the bat, which is taken downwards 
by the spring. 

To cause the toy player to give a better 
imitation of batting, ordinary fixed or 
hinged stumps are used, the handle of the 
bat is pivoted to the hands, and the end of 
the bat rests on the board in front of the 
stumps. 

The ball is fixed to a length of elastic, 
which passes through the feet of the player 
at F, upward through a guide, a. through a 
second guide near the shoulders, and then 
down to the bat at 5. When the elastic is 
pulled in order to force the ball towards the 
wicket, the toy player lifts the bat as if about 
to strike the ball. 

The board can be divided into several 
parts, each having a certain value, for or 
against the toy batsman. 


CONCERNING COACHING, BOWLING, AND BATTING. 
A CHAT WITH R. G. BARLOW, THE FAMOUS LANCASHIRE PROFESSIONAL 


T was after the Essex County match that I 
met, in the refreshment-room at Liver- 
pool Street Station, one of the most famous 
cricketers of the last quarter of a century, 
and one of the most highly respected among 
the professionals, lt. G. Barlow, the famous 
Lancashire batsman, and the equally re- 
nowned bowler. Although he has retired 
from active cricket, he is to-day one of our 
leading umpires and coaches, and notwith- 
Standing that he is over fifty vears of age has 
any amount of cricket in him, and declares 
himself equal to beating any man of his own 
age in the hundred yards. He often plays for 
Blackpool, the town in which he lives. 
Barlow's introduction to cricket was a 
somewhat curious one. It was the custom 
in Lancashire villages to continue matches 
for three or four Saturday afternoons in suc- 
cession if they were unfinished ; and on one 
of these occasions a gentleman was watching 
Barlow batting, and asked how long he had 
been in, and the answer was, for three 


wecks, and nobody could get him out." I 
x 


AND A LEADING UMPIRE. 


asked the good man about the incident, and 
he declines to say whether it is true or not. 
He is, however, very fond of coaching, and 
he most kindly gave me some of his opinions 
on cricket of to-day. 

"It was my good fortune," he said, “to 
play under the leadership of Mr. A. N. Hornby; 
a more dashing skipper a county never had. 
Defeat or victory was always the same to 
him, and he would inspire his team with 
enthusiasm, even though things were going 
heavily against them. 

“ If I werc a school captain," he continued, 
“ I should be extremely careful about practice. 
It is a mistake to rely absolutely upon nets. 
I very much prefer to have the team in their 
places fielding as though they were going 
through a match ; and this is decidedly bene- 
ficial, because it means that every member 
of the team will have to take his fair shure 
of work, and it also gives one an excellent 
opportunitv of testing the capacity of cach 
member of the team for any particular posi- 
tion. I have coached a great many schools, 


and I have invariably tried to make captains 
understand that it is their duty to practise 
everyoneofthe team in every possible position, 
in order to find out what place in the field 
each is most suited for, and also so that 
all may be able, in cases of emergency, to 
fill any position which they may be required 
to'take. It is certainly & very good thing to 
let the team have plenty of practice at long- 
stopping, as it enables them to get hold of the 
a t 

„What is your opinion about the bats and 
balls which are used by our youngsters ? `“ 

* I think it is necessary aa they get stronger 
and bigger that they should increase the size 
of the weapon which they use, and not begin 
with full-sized ones. This point of the 
equipment of the young fellow I feel very 
strongly about. The tall boy will want a 
different sort of bat from a short boy, even 
though both be the same age. In the 
one case the No. 5 will do, but in another 
case a No. 6 will be best. It is the same with 
the ball, and likewise in bowling, twenty 


yards is quite far enough, from experience, 
for those of thirteen or fourteen, and as they 
get stronger and more developed they may 
bowl twenty-one and then twenty-two yards. 
My plan is to draw lines from the leg stump 
past the popping-crease, and then I teach 
them how to play forward, how to stand with 
their toes in a line with that, and how to get 
the bat square s» that they may acquire a 
correct style of play. Then I have another 
line from the off stump for another kind of 
ball, and I also teach boys how to late-cut, 
and various other things. For balls that 
should be hit in front of point the left leg 
wants to go a little across to the off: for the 
late-cuttheright leg. I try also to give them an 
idea of how to play on a slow or a fast wicket ; 
but it must be remembered that in all these 
things it is necessary to be very careful. On 
a fast wicket one wants to play more forward 
than back, and on the sticky or slow wicket 
more back than forward; especially on a 
sticky wicket always play at the ball, never 
at the pitch, which I have found to my 
advantage many times on bad wickets, and 
this has enabled me to achieve & record in 
the matter of keeping up my stumps and 
going through an innings over fifty times 
in first-class and local cricket. In 1882 I 
achieved that seven times; four times in 
first-class matches.“ 

„Who are the most promising men of 
those you have coached ? ” 

“I had the pleasure of coaching Johnny 
Briggs, and of all the pupils that I have had 
he was the one of whom lam the most proud. 
I also coached Mr. E. Eccles for no less 
than five consecutive Aprils, and it is by 
persistent plodding and a determination to 
excel that he, ut any rate, has been enabled 
to score more than one century for the 
county; and on one occasion this young 
amateur achieved the very rare distinction of 
scoring & century in the inter-University 
match—viz. 108 at Lord's, run out, for 
Oxford against Cambridge a few seusons 
back, and the critics spoke very highly of 
his effort and said it was one of the finest 
ever seen on the ground. Since that day, 
in county cricket, he has again and again 
justified the early opinions formed of him, 
and more than once during the past 
season he has been a tower of strength to 
his side, and has the honour of captaining 
the Lancashire Eleven when Mr. A. C. Mac- 
Laren is not there." 

“ What do vou consider the best all-round 
performance that you ever had in first-class 
cricket ? " 

In 1884 for the North of London against 
che Australians at Nottingham I made 10 in 
the first innings, and 101 the second innings, 
on a bad, sticky wicket; also with the ball I 
took ten wickets in the match for 46 runs. 
The same season I made 117 at Leicester 
for Lancashire, and also 119 at Lord's v. 
M.C.C., and I believe there is only one 
Lancashire batsman (Albert Ward) besides 
who has made a century for Lancashire 
ngainst the M.C.C. for this last twenty-five 
years. In 1884 I made three centuries, and 
that at a time when they were not so easily 
scored as at the present day.” 

„When was it that you captained the 
Players?” 

„That was in 1884, and it was in this 
match that I performed the hat trick, taking 
three such wickets as—Dr. W. G. Grace, 
W. W. Read, and G. Shuter, and it was 
greatly to my satisfaction that the Players 
won the match. I have the ball at home 
now with which I accomplished this rare 
feat in the Gentlemen and Players’ 
Match." 

* How many times bave you been to 
Australia? ” 

* Three times—-the first in 1881, with Shaw 
and Lillywhite’s team, which went round 
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the world. I still wear the medal which was 
awarded to every member of that combin- 
ation. My second visit was in 1882 with 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh, now Earl of Darnley, 
and again in 1886 with Shaw and Shrews- 
bury's team. My highest score in this tour 
was 106. The most memorable match of 
the whole series out there, and one which I 
shall never forget, was when we won two of 
the test matches out of three at Sydney, and 
the last innings the Australians had only 
152 to get to win. Most people and most 
of the team thought they would make them. 
Fred Morley and I commenced bowling, and 
we dismissed them all for 83 runs, on a good 
wicket, of which my share was 7 for 42, 
and when I bowled Garrat, the last man, the 


English residents out there carried me 
shoulder-high from the wicket to the 


pavilion, and colleeted me over 25L, und 
for which I hold a silver cup; while another 
admirer gave me a pair of unique sleeve- 
links, comprised of two bats surmounted by 
a ball, made cf solid gold. I also received 
several other mementoes." 

“What kind of delivery did you practise 
for the county ? 

“I was a left-hand bowler, and what I 
should call a fast-medium, and the most 
striking feature of my delivery was, that I 
always tried to keep a good length and make 
the ball go with my arm. I have no belief 
in a bowler trying to do too much; for 
instance, there are some who try to make 
the ball break both ways, and in my opinion 
this is a great mistake, certainly to the 
average player; aud when Iam coaching my 
young bowlers, I ttry to get them to make 
the ball break one way, but only after they 
have acquired a good length and accuracy, 
which are indispenswble before one tries to 
aequire break or spin. 

“As a last word, I might say that from 
1870 to 1890 1 got more runs and wickets 
combined than any cricketer living, with 
the exception of the Doctor; and this I 
attribute in a great measure to my having 
been, nearly the whole of my life, a total 
abstuiner and a non-smoker. It is my 
desire to earnestly impress upon all young 
cricketers the necessity of avoiding these 
pernicious practices, which I know to ‘be 
almost fatal, as they affect the nerves, sight 
and energy.” 
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THE NEW COINAGE. 


A PROCLAMATION by the King was recently published 
in the“ London Gazette," giving details of the new silver 
coinage and describing the Gesigus, which had just 
been approved by his Majesty. The coins enumerated 
are the crown, half-crown, florin, shilling, sixpence, 
fourpence, threepence, twopeuce, and penny. No 
mention is made of the four-shilling piece. 

This proclamation has two chief points of interest— 
the new design on the torin, embodying the symbol of 
sea power, and. the revival of the small silver pieces. 
From time to time Britannia has been variously repre- 
sented, seated on a rock, with a ship and lighthouse in 
the background, with waves rippling at her feet, and, 
wore recently, without these embellishments, Now 
she reappears in the silver coinage, “ standing upon che 
prow ota vesel,” 

Six or seven hundred yenrs ago silver pennies, half- 
pence, and farthings were nsed, Even the saxons coinel 
silver pence, Olfa, King of Mercia, striking a series 
in imitation of the denier, and there were half-pence 
and farthings in the same period, but usually a more 
ready means of obtaining change was resorted to—cut- 
tiny the larger piece in half or into fours. It is curious 
to recall that for six hundred years or so the silver 
penny has been coined by practically every Sovereign 
of these realas, and has become famous as Maundy 
money, The early Edwards apparently introduced the 
groat and half-grout, and Queen Victoria, in accord- 
auce with custom, included the former in her coinage 
in 1834, but there were evidently no half-groats, 
though in 1813 half-farthings were cireuluted. The 
Britannia groat, as it wes called, was not coined for 
home use after 1856, but it is still used iu British 
Guiana. 
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A FAMOUS DOG CAMPAIGNER. 

AFTER going through three campaigns,“ Drummer," 
the famous war dog of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
recently died at Colchester, where its owner, Colonel 
Ray. is the principal tuedical officer at the Military 
Hoscital © Drummer" went all through the Egyptian 
eampaizu, and was present at the battle of Omdur- 
man, He went to South Africa with the first regi- 
ments sent ont, and was present at Magersfontein, 
Where Major Ray, Northumberland Fusiliers, son of 
Colonel Ray, was killed: and was present at the 
relief of Kimberley, where Mr. Rhodes gave him a 
meal, He was wounded in the shoulder at Wynberg, 
and Queen Vietoria signified her intention of giving 
him a medal when he returced from south Africa, but 
the War Office raised objections. He had, however, 
miniature medals and clasps. » Drummer“ was the 
only dog Lord Methuen allowed to accompany his 
column from Orange River. The dog also "t assisted” 
at the pacification of Crete, and saw foreign service 
at Gibraltar, The * Dog's Annual” for 1900 was 
dedicated to him, and contained a eulogistic atticle ou 
this old canine campaigner. 
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THE BOY GEGGIE. 


We condense the following touching story from an 
American magazine: "One of the Rev. Dr. A. Gordon's 
favourite sayings was that God never makes a half 
providence any more than a man makes a half pair of 
shears, A good many years ago a little Scotch boy, 
four years old, Was caught in u threshing-machine, 
and his right arm was torn off, That was a terrible 
accident in every sense of the word, for the boy not 
only lost the use of his arm, but was deprived of a 
future livelihood, He wasa farmer's son, and, it was 
supposed, could himself be nothing but a furmer. 
Now what would happen to him when he would grow 
up? This problem the boy's mother took to her 
heart. Then she held her mutilated laddie. and 
prayed, as his service on the farm was out of the 
question, that he might be used. for a nobler 
husbandry. Thus the boy grew up, with his mother's 
prayers of dedication, and, in spite of himself, they 
formed his life. 

“The lad grew and studied, and was admitted to the 
University of Edinburgh. He is the student of whom 
the story has often been told how Doctor Blackie 
asked the country boy to rise and recite, Geggie— for 
that was his name --arose and held his book awkwardly 
in his left hand. Take the book in your right hand, 
mon!’ said the teacher sternly. 1 hae nae right 
hand, auswered the youth, holding up his stamp. 
There Was à moment's silence, which was broken by 
the hisses of the class. Tears of mortification were in 
the student's eyes, Then Doctor Blackie ran down 
from the desk, and, putting his arm about the lad's 
shoulder as a father might, said: *1 did not mean to 
hurt you, lad. I did not know.“ Then the hisses were 
changed to loud. cheers, and Doctor. Blackie thanked 
the students for the opportunity of teaching a class of 
gentlemen, 

“It was about that time that Major Whittle came to 
the University, and, in the great awakening that 
followed, Geggie was the first to give himself up to the 
service of Christ. Some time afterwards, Doctor 
Gordon was telling this story to his congregation. 
There was an impressive stillness, and after the 
service had closed, with more than usual solemnity, a 
stranger walked up the aisle. The congregation 
noticed that he had only one arm. With a feeling of 
peculiar presentiment, Doctor Gorden came down the 
pulpit stairs to meet him. ‘I am your Geggie’ the 
stranger said, with great emotion. Doctor Gordon, 
with n ringing voice, called his congregation buck, and 
told them that his illustration was betore them. The 
student was asked to speak. He related the story of 
his accident, his mother’s prayers, and how he bad 
now consecrated his life.” 
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NEW POSTAGZX-STAMPS OF THE 
YEAR. 

THE present year promises, according to tbe“ West- 
minster Gazette," to be a notable one in the annals of 
stamp-collecting. In fact, half the countries in 
Europe seem determined to play into the bands of tle 
philatelist. There were to be new stamps in Spain for 
the coronation of the young Ring Alfonso XIII.; 
German stamps were to be remodelled ready for the 
first of April: and Bulgaria is going to replace the 
lion on her present stamp by a portrait of Prince 
Ferdinand. The Russian Government has also deter- 
mined on a new issue to mark the second centenary 
of the foundation of St. Petersburg; while Switzerland, 
not to be outdone, is about to introduce a new issue 
of stamps depicting the principal monuments of the 
country, The McKinley memorial stamp, which was 
produced early in la-t December in the United States, 
has also an interest for collectors. 
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A SAFE TEST. 


JOHN WrisLEY'3 mother once wrote to him when he 
was in college: * Would you judge of the luwtulness 
or the unlawfulness of a pleasure, take this rule. 
Whatever weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness 
of your conscience, obscures” your sense of God, or 
takes off the relish of spiritual things: whatever 
increusea the authority of your body over your mind 
—that thing, to you, is sin.“ 
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THE BOMBARDMENT. 


OF THE BOP - 


NOTICE TO ConTRIRUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearlu written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (0 cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any wau 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elupse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for acerpted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthlu part containing them. The receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with libertu for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication bu 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subiect of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put ,upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. —Rrplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ereep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * B.O.P.,” 
56 Paternoster Row, Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 
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ASIA; 


CARPENTER.—Ask the librarian at the Free Library ; 
or go to the Patent Library, in the court by the post- 
office in Chancery Lane, and see the different books 
for yourself. For home use, there is perhaps no 
hetter book than“ Every Man his Own Mechanic,” 
published by Ward, Lock & Co. 


STAMPs.—'Tlhney are not worth much now, but will be 
valuable twenty years hence. 


H. A. PERRY.—1. You must have had experience in 
marine-engine building. 2. About the same as on 
shore, allowing for the cost of living. 


DARMSTAEDTER.—Tt is a long subject—too long for us 
here. We have liad articles, but all are out of print, 
and we are going to have others, but not just yet. 


E. C.—You give no address, If you area Londoner, 
apply to the Superintendent, Mercantile Marine 
Office, Poplar, k. 


PHILATELIST.— Newspaper stamps may be worth keep- 
ing as curiosities, but their prices do not appear in 
any list. 

A BELFAST Boy.—What you used was a reviver, aud 
you cannot revive what does not exist. The simplest 
thing you could use would probably be beeswax and 
turpentine, which you can buy ready mixed for 
polishing parquet flooring, aud is excellent stuff for 
furniture; but it would, of course, be better to have 
it French polished, which you could not do satisfae- 
torily yourself. 


J. KELAWAY.—Not one that will “walk about and 
draw or push a ear," but automaton flute-players 
and things of that sort. 


r S- FOUR CONTINENTS. 


AMERICA . 


Jacko.—Try an advertisement in “The Morning 
Post " or " The Times,” but not in any other paper, 
und you will probably get an answer from the 
agencies you are in search of. 


Bons.—1. As a rule, no coin still current is worth 
more than its face value. 2. Not the only way, but 
the best, if you always shave yourself. 


B. O. P.“ and B. STEELE.—We supply covers for 
binding our volumes. For prices see the last 
number in September in every year. 


H. LAWRENCE.—The screens are simply placed in front 
of the lens, like an instantaneous shutter. The most 
convenient form that we know of are the isochro- 
matic screen discs, which fit inside the leos-hood. 
You can get them from Mr. W. Tylar, 41 High 
Street, Aston, Birmingham. They are very cheap. 
The deep screens are usually only wanted for taking 
coloured pictures, etc.—the lighter ones for out-of- 
door work—buüt, of course, the deeper the screen, the 
greater the effect. The exposure needs to be quite 
six times as long with a fairly deep screen. Yon 
can get a little pamphlet on the subject gratis from 
the Ilford Co., Ilford, London, E., if you care to write 
to them. 


J. W. H.—1. “How to Make a Simple Telephone is 
in the eighth part of our “Indoor Games" 2. Any 
clock with a pendulum will do. You drive it by 
making and breaking with the pendulum. 


G. H. BuxTON.—There is no book; but try Epping 
Forest, Coulsdon Common, any of the Surrey 
commons, Leith Hill Shere, Bagshot, Burna 
Beeches, ctc. 
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No. 1914.— Vol. XXIV. SATURD AY, APRIL 19, 1902. Price One Penny. 


(No. 29 oP CURRENT VOL.] [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


THE SHELL-HUNTERS: 
THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


Jy GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
Author of * The Cruise of the * Arctic Fox; ” * Allan Adair,” etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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*** Dear, dearie me!’ cried Paul. What next I wonder 7 
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CHAPTER III. —" FATHER, THERE IS A STOWAWAY 
ON BOARD." 


0⁰* whole week yet to enjoy themselves 
on shore before joining the Diadem at 
Murlin Cove and sailing away on their 
adventurous voyage! 

The boys were determined to make the 
best of it, and so was little Ethe too. When 
her brother and Cousin Eph returned from 
the mountain and told her all, she had a 
terrible fit of crying. The boys had been 
her companions so long, and she loved them 
so. And she loved Neptune also, and he was 
going. 

Next morning, however, her horizon was 
clear. 

Effie was up betimes next day, and told 
Eph she felt far happier now because she 
had been doing a “ great big think." 

Poor Mrs. Murray, Joce's mother, was at 
first inconsolable, though the brown-bearded 
father apparently troubled himself very little 
about the matter. He told the boys, how- 
ever, that he would now stick at home a little 
more until mother got over the parting. 

It was a simple homestead that—now so 
soon to be broken up. 

There are many just as primitive, just as 
happy, just as prayerful, far away in bonnie 
Scotland, that city civilisation has never 
yet broken in upon to disturb, and sometimes 
demoralise. And simple, indeed, was the 
farm-folks' life at Gowan Lee. One day was 
very like another, except the Holy Sabbath. 
Simple in its nceds, its toils, its ambitions, 
simple in its joys, sunple in its religion ; 
content to believe, to love, nnd to trust. 

Yet was it none the less a real life, and 
one we all might envy. Many and many a 
day and night, when far away at sea, would 
the boys look buck, with that species of 
longing whieh none but sailors know, to the 
years they spent at Gowan Lee. 

How quickly those last few days passed 
by! And then came the parting. 

„It is mebbe all for the best, said Joce's 
mother, * and we shall meet again in happi- 
nezs, if notin this world, inthat beyond." So 
she bore up and dried her tears. 

I do not like partings, nor sorrow, nor 
B&dness in my tales, and so for the present 
down drops the curtain on Gowan Lee, and 
the Raven's Nest as well. 


In his earlier days Jack Murray himself 
had been a sailor, and he determined now to go 
as far as the Bridge of Forth with his boys, 
and have & peep with his own eyes at tne 
Diadem and her strange skipper. Effie 
herself was going with him. She had made 
up her mind about that, and when Effie made 
up her mind about anything she generally 
managed to have her own way. 

Neither of the boys had a very large sea- 
chest, but it was well packed. 

Neptune now seemed about the happiest 
dog in all creation, because he was going 
somewhere with hia two masters, and he 
cared not whither, because they would be 
there. 

At the little village off which the vessel lay, 
Skipper Paul, the Shell King, excited grent 
euriosity. Nay, more, hundreds had come 
from the city itself to see him off. He was 
reputed to be very rich—but we should 
never take anything we hear without n few 
grains of salt- anyhow, he had made some 
valuable additions to his museum, and 
promised to bring more. 

But what a strange, weird-looking craft 
was the Diadem! No wonder that many 
honest fisher-folk believed that she was the 
Flying Dutchman herself, and that Paul 
was Van der Decken! Dutch-built this 
black brig really was, but as to tlving— well, 
considering the shape of her bows, there was 
little chance of that. If the real Van der 
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Decken's ship was anything like this, no 
wonder he never succeeded in rounding the 
Cape, or that he is there till this day. But 
the Diadem possessed both strength and 
power; strength in her massive build, power 
in her tall tapering masts, from the yards of 
which clouds of loosened sails were hanging. 

She wascopper-bottomed, though, aad since 
she had lain here had been careened and 
cleaned, and now every time she rolled or 
lifted herself on. the smooth waves there 
could be seen beneath the shimmer of red 
metal that the good folk on shore believed 
was beaten gold. 

Paul was proud of his ship, and her crew 
also, who mustered very strongly and 


stood by British, with just a sprinkling of 


Spanish and Fians. As soon as he had 
given orders for the stowage of the boys’ 
boxes, he took Jack Murray round the deck 
and down below. 

Little Effie was put in charge of Madge, for 
the time being. She was somewhat afraid 
of Madge at first, but her heart soon went 
out to her, for, while taking her round and 
down into her own pretty wee cabin, Madge 
told her many strange stories of her adven- 
tures. And Neptune followed the two girls 
everywhere. He was not going to trust Effie 
out of his sight in such a craft as this! 
Had there been anyone to listen, the very 
last words he would have heard as Etlie 
entered the cabin would have been these: 

"Oh, Miss Madge, how dearly I should 
love to go to sen! 

A simple enough remark, but it really led 
to stranye results. 

Remember thut I am but the narrator of 
events und happenings in this story, and can 
describe things only just as they fell out, nor 
can I pause to moralise on anyone’s doings 
or actions. If 1 did so, 1 might sometimes 
have to withhold praise, or even to condemn. 

Besides, I am a sailor, and have been a 
snilor from my boyhood. Night after night 
did I, as a child, fall to sleep with the seu to 
sing my lullaby, on a bleak and often wreck- 
strewn far-northern shore. Yes, the sea 
sang me to sleep. The sea was my friend, on 
whose mane I could lay my hand as confi- 
dently as on the neck of my favourite pony. 


* I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on tiiv breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward ; from a boy 
] wantoned with thy breakers, 
And trusted to thy billows, far and near.” 


As a sailor I love not lying at anchor; I 
like to be up and away. 

Jack Murray, the pearl-fisher, then bade 
his boys a quiet adieu; without any outward 
emotion either, for, although his heart was a 
warm one, Jack had no extra sentimentality 
in his composition. 

He went off next morning to Edinburgh 
to sell his pearls, leaving Etlie in charge of 
the landlady of an old-fashioned inn. Next 
morning when Jack returned, he found, to 
his astonishment, that his child had gone. 
Her bedroom was empty ; but on the dimity 
curtain was pinned a letter which ran some- 
what as follows: “Dear Father, I have 
runned away from the inn, and I have gone 
to sen with my brothers and Neptune. I 
could not stay, but it is all my own fault, and 
nobody knows, but I will cry for mother. I 
think this is all, with love and kisses from 
your wicked little girl —Errirk." 

There was a postscript, of course; it was 
as follows: Love mammy for me. Tell 
her I cried. Tell her I will bring her some- 
thing real nice from sea. Good. bye.” 

Jack Murray read the letter twice over, 
because the handwriting and spelling were 
not above high-water mark. Then he put 
his hands in his pockets, and took a step or 
two across the tloor, whistling. 


“ Droll,” he said, “ but it can’t be helped. 
I'll have supper and sleep over it.“ 

On the evening of this same day the 
Diadem was ploughing her slow and solitary 
way far to the south and before a spanking 
breeze. 

The first mate, a fair-haired Scot, Paul 
himself, and the boys were in the cosy 
saloon or cuddy, and the steward had just 
cleared away the tea-things, leaving the 
fiddles on, however, for the brig was rolling 
and pitching not a little. 

The weird-looking skipper with the jet- 
black eyes and puckered face was in his 
great ensy-chair close by the stove, with his 
meerschaum pipe and his black cat. The 
cat sat singing on one knee; the other was 
reserved for Madge, who, though she was 
fifteen, still laid claim to the right of sitting 
there. ; 

Presently in she came, her pretty face lit 
up with smiles, her raven hair afloat on her 
shoulders. ‘ She must have had a beautiful 
mother," said Joce, in a low voice, to his 
cousin. 

There was a look of something like concein 
and uncertainty in Madge's eyes to-night. 
however. She sat down on the parental knee, 
threw her arms around the parental neck, and 
said, “ Dearest daddy.“ 

“Hullo! Hullo!” cried the skipper, as 
he turned her face towards him. Hullo! 
Madge. What's up? Why all this extra 
display of affection? Been playing any 
original pranks? Eh?" 

“Im always doing that, you know, 
daddy." 

„Oh, yes, I know well enough, and you 
always manage to wheedle me into forgiviny 
you, too." 

“I know why, daddy." 

“Well?” 

„Because I'm the very image of ——”’ 

"Hush!" the little skipper cried, then 
fondly kissed her hair. 

“Child! Child!“ he continued. what 
have I got to forgive you for this time? " 

* Oh, it is something fearful, father.“ 

„Out with it, dear; then go and get your 
guitar —and play to me as she used to." 

* Father, there is a stowaway on board!“ 

“What?” 

" A stowaway on board, daddy, and I hid 
her. Do you forgive me? and may I bring 
her in, and— my guitar ? ” 

* Well, yes, do as you like, Madge. 
always do manage it somehow." 

Madge stepped out of the cabin with as 
much dignity and as speedily as the motion 
of the brig would &dmit, and next minute, 
to the boys' intense surprise, not to say 
unbounded delight, Madge and Effie stood 
swaying in the dourway, two of their arms 
encircling each other’s waists, the other two 
steadying themselves as best they could. 

" Denr, dear, dearie me!" cried Paul. 
“What next, I wonder? There, little child, 
don't be afraid of me. Sit down on the mat 
beside your dog there, and I will consider 
about where I shall land you. What is your 
name, little one?“ 

Effie, please; but, oh, please, sir, don’t 
send me h»me. Don't land me; I'd sooner 
be drowned, sir.“ 

“What beautiful golden hair and eyes the 
little thing has!" 

These words were hardly meant for Effie's 
ears, but they reached them all the same. 
She was one of womankind, so she knew she 
had gained a point. 

" Madge, take your guitar 
‘Juanita.’ "' 

Madge obeyed, and played many other 
sweet airs. Then she put away ber 
instrument, and once more took her old 
went. 

“ Daddy ! " 

"Yes, Madge.” 


You 


and sing 


" Effie can stay, can't she?“ 

* Oh," she added, laughing. I can see the 
answer in your eyes before you can speak.“ 

Then she kissed his puckered cheek. 


There was very little on deck that Madge 
could not do. She was & complete and 
compact little sailor, every joint of her—and 
joints, you know, reader, are of great service 
at sea. She could even take her trick at the 
wheel when the weather was not too 
boisterous. 

But down below she was her father's right 
hand, and quite an adept with the needle. 
She could have a button sewn on long 
before either of the mates or her father could 
have succeeded in getting the thread cajoled 
through the needle’s eye. They blamed the 
ship’s motion, but that wasn’t it. They 
were men, mere men, and nothing more. 

If we consider that the tonnage of the 
Diadem was really somewhat under 500, we 
can have no difficulty in believing that her 
saloon was by no means a large one. It was 
very comfortable, nevertheless, and occupied 
the entire breadth of the ship, and was well 
lighted from above. At each side were 
scuttle-holes instead of ports. These could 
be carried open in fine weather, but this was 
more for the sake of ventilation than light. 
They were prettily curtained all the same, 
and, indeed, everything in this cabin or 
saloon was natty and pretty in the extreme. 

Eph could not help thinking that it must 
have been Madge's mother who designed or 
chose and arranged the furniture and fixings 
all throughout.  Betwixt the ship's stern 
and the saloon wcre too large and beautiful 
state-rooms. One was Paul’s own room, the 
other was Madge's, which, of course, she 
would now share with her sister, as she 
already called Effie. 

Both these, as well as the saloon, could be 
lighted at any time by whole floods of elec- 
tricity. The sideboard was small, and so was 
the piano, but the latter was of beautiful tone. 

The skipper played the violin, the first 
mate the piano, and Madge both the piano 
and guitar. 
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No wonder that the boys were astonished 
at all they saw in this strange ship, which 
seemed to combine every modern contrivance 
of science with the build and rig of a vessel 
belonging to days long gone by. 

The officers’ cabins were both forward, 
where there was plenty of room, the Diadem 
carrying no cargo, unless the ballast and 
stores could be considered as such. 

One peculiarity of her rigging and sparring 
was that the masts were unusually far apart, 
but very strong and high, running to royals 
at the least, with jibs and staysails galore. 
But this gave room amidships, or Just abaft 
the gallery and men’s sleeping bunks, for an 
additional sleeping saloon, which our boys 
would see in time, and which went by the 
name of the pleasure gallery. 

The Diadem’s bilge was broad, and her 
keel was of no great depth. 

With her high bulwarks, green painted 


inside, her old-fashioned forecastle, and well- 


raised poop, she did, indeed, look a strange 
craft. 

After a long quiet voyage the Diadem 
reached Southampton, which would be the 
last place she would touch before com- 
mencing her adventurous cruise in earnest. 
The vovage hitherto had been long, but this 
gave the boys and Effie time to get thoroughly 
acquainted with all hands, and to feel per- 
fectly at home amid their surroundings. 

The remarks of the sailors on the quays 
and ships as the brig hauled in were by no 
means flattering. 

“ Why, Bill, what on earth is this?“ cried 
one fellow, giving a hitch to his trousers. 

“ Blessed if I knows, Tom. Looks to me 
like the Flyin? Dutchman wot was com- 
manded by Rip van Winkle, ye know, and 
never could weather Cape Cod or some other 
Cape." 

“ Vanderdecken you means,” said another 
tar; and, why, look !—yonder he is on the 
poop! That chap in the blue nightcap with 
a face like a Malaga raisen. Hi! Brig ahoy! 
Wot's the latest price o' barnacles? ” 

Then the Diadem got nearer, hawsers 
being thrown deftly by men in spotless white 
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“ bags,” light blue jerseysrolled up to the arm- 
pits almost, and showing splendidly muscled 
arms, all with Jight blue nightcaps abaft 
their brows, and nearly all with quids in 
their mouths. 

"A rattling good crew, anyhow!” says 
Tom. 

And oh, look at the kids, Jack— dear little 
dots of daisies. Must be summut more’n 
barnacles in that old Dutchie’s ’ead, arter 
all." 

And when the outlookers saw Skipper 
Paul step acrors the gangway—quaintly and 
old-fashionedly rigged out with a hanger by 
his side — accompanied by Eph and Madge, 
they stepped almost reverently aside to let 
him pass. He returned their salutes as to 
the manner born, hailed a carriage, and was 
driven off. 

Savants came down that very afternoon 
to look over the strange brig, so soon to sail 
away on so strange a voyage; servants and 
ladies also, who admired everything they 
saw, whether they understood it or not. 

The Diadem laid in more stores now, and 
left the very next afternoon, the people 
cheering, though they really didn't know why. 
But bouquets of flowers were thrown on 
board to the two young girls who were on 
the poop, with their yellow-skinned but lady- 
like Ayan. 

Both Madge and Eftie kissed their little 
hands to those good people, whom they 
might never see again. Madge's hair as 
dark as raven's wing, Effie's like the sun- 
shine; no one would ever forget their happy, 
laughing faces. 

And so the Diadem dropped out to sen, 
and at sunset the white cliffs of England 
were all a-haze, scarcely a sound was to be 
heard aboard save the swish of the waves 
along the sides, the creaking of the cordage 
or rudder chains, the occasional flap of a 
sail, and the song of the sea-birds bidding 
the mariners a long farewell. 

“I'm as happy now,” said Paul Lysander 
to his mate, “as I need ever hope to be in 
this world.“ 

(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO THE 


Fagvile College. 

Si an enthusiastic reader of the 
À % B. O. P.“ I know perfectly well that you 
are nlways ready and willing to advise any 
chaps who are in trouble. I've always been 
particularly interested in your Correspond- 
exce Page, and I knew that if I sent you a 
letter stating my trouble, you'd reply to me 
on that page as soon as possible. 

I daresay when you looked at the title of 
this, you imagined that you were about to 
read a thrilling ghcst-story. This is going to 
be nothing of the kind, but simply a plain 
anvarnished account of the dreams that I've 
had during last week. I’m not at all subject 
ro such things as a rule, and why I should 
have had these visions, night after night, I 
simply can’t understand. | 


And they haven't been those ordinary 


-heap sort of dreams, about falling down 
ong flights of stairs and turning graceful 
somersaults on the journey; or nasty night- 
mares, where goggle-eyed, greeny monsters 
wrawl along the bed-rail and make faces at 
zou, or dance on the counterpane and gnash 
-heir teeth. Oh, dear no! These have been 
1appy visions that really made you feel right 
on sorry to wake up, and disgusted at 
iaving to come down to the same low level 
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and— may I add? the same low breakfast 
as ordinary mortals. 

Every night this week I've gone to bed — 
nothing out of the ordinary for supper and 
I've had the most stunning successes ; getting 
heaps of prizes, and muking clinking fine 
scores at cricket, and having wonderful 
hampers from home, and other things too 
good to be true. 

I thought if I gave you clear details of each 
night's adventures, vou might beable to trace 
it all to something I'm especially fond of at 
the tuck-shop, and tell me whether I ought 
to stint myself of it. I'm wondering if it's 
good to dream at all, for I feel drowsy and 
fuddle-headed when I wake, and I suppose I 
shouldn't be like that if I'd had a calm, 
peaceful night's sleep! However, TH 
describe my experiences, and then you'll be 
able to help me, if you don’t mind. 

Monday's Vision. 

I must tell you, to start with, that I'm a 
Lower Third chap, and it'll be yenrs before I 
pass up into the Sixth, if I ever do. Why, 
they do all the books of Euclid, and many of 
them are slogging for their London B.A., and 
they've ali passed the Senior Cambridge and 
London Matric. with Honours! I don't see 
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any possibility of ever getting through the 
First Book of Euclid, let alone doing the lot, 
as well as those other beastly clever things. 

But here I was, in this extraordinary 
dream, Master of the Sirth Form !—and, 
more extraordinary still, taking them in the 
last book of Euclid! I'd got a master's 
gown and square on, and a whacking great 
tall collar, although I was only the same size 
as Iam now. I seemed to be on a sort of 
platform, so that I could be properly seen by 
the chaps at the back. They all looked a bit 
worried and were taking it very seriously—I 
suppose I was a bit too learned for 'em! 
They didn’t seem to be able to answer any of 
the questions I asked, although some of them 
had sprouting moustaches (the chaps I mean). 
] got quite wild after a time and told them 
that the fellows in the Lower Third bad far 
more common-sense, and one of the boys 
(meaning invself) could do the lust book of 
Euclid backwards - took Euclid ap as a 
hobby, in fact, instead of keeping white mice 
or collecting stamps ! 

Well, the more I spoke to them the more 
stupid they seemed to get, shuffling their feet 
about, and coughing nervously, until at last 
L really lost my temper ; they were absolutely 
too trying. The Captain of the school seemed 
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particularly to annoy me —he was a long pale 
youth with glasses and a weak sort of grin. 
I got ro ratty about him that I started to shy 
the book at his head, but, somehow, my feet 
seemed to slip, and I felt myself falling, and 
I clutched at something—my gown, I suppose 
—but it was no good, and I heard a lot of 
laughing, and then— well, I—I woke up, and 
found myself on the floor, in a mass of bed- 
clothes, and the fellows standing round half 
dressed and yelling out that the bell had gone 
twenty minutes ago, and they were awfully 
sorry, but they kad to assist me to rise," 
or I should be too late for prayers. 

I pulled myself togetlier and scooted round 
the dormitory after the chap who'd evidently 
been the ringleader in “ assisting me to rise " 
Il mention no names—and the exercise woke 
me up, and I realised that I was still a hard- 
worked Lower Thirder,” with all that 
fellow's respect for a Sixth Form swell; und 
I blushed guiltily to think that, even in my 
dreams, I could have dared to attempt such 
an awful thing as to throw a“ Euclid " at 
the Captain’s head. 


Tuesday's Vision. 


An even more improbable one than the 
last night's. I was playing cricket for the 
First Eleven in the match of the year (you'll 
notice that all my dreams carry me to 
almost dizzy heights of fame), and I was sent 
in first with the Cnptain. Why I should 
dream of cricket in the footer season, I 
don't know. Anyhow, I am the only chap 
in the lower school who is playing in this 
match, and all the fellows whose champion 
I am give me a tremendous cheer as I 
toddle in. I play very carefully to start 
with, merely making twelve in the first over 
—but it doesn’t take me long to get into the 
swing of it. After the first three overs, in 
fact, I never hit less than a four—every ball 
I touch gets a boundary. 

The Captain plays as well as possible, but 
his performance is a simply childish one 
beside mine, und he is caught out at slip 
after he's made thirty-four. Another chap 
comes in and plays a decent, steady sort of 
game; but my modesty forbids me to do 
more than just hint that in the first over 
after he came in I hit four sixers running, 
and end up by smashing my bat and sending 
the ball right out of the ground into a private 
garden. 

A new bat and ball are fetched, and the 
game goes merrily on. 1 pass my first 
century, and the roar of the spectators is 
simply tremendous. I play on in the same 
way—boundaries nt every hit—until lunch- 
time comes, whenthelower-school chaps brenk 
over the ropes, rush on to the pitch, and 
carry me shoulder-high into the pavilion to 
my grub. I'm given the seat of honour, 
and after the stodge, of which I partake very 
sparingly (je—8rARtNGLY ! 1), am carted back 
on the chaps’ shoulders to the pitch. I 
won't weary you with details of the rest of the 
game, sir, but you'd be interested to know 
that I sinashed three more bats, lost five balls, 
and earried my bat through the entire innings 
for a score of 537. 

The crowd had long ago lost their voices 
cheering me, but there was another scene of 
wild enthusiasm as they rushed on to the 
pitch—the head and other masters among 
them —and carried me shoulder-high to the 
pavilion again, where, in answer to 
their croaks, I had to make a modest 
little speech. This was strangely mixed up 
with the ringing of a bell. I suppose the 
strain of the day's work and the row of that 
bell was too much for me, for I seemed to 
lose my senses ; and when I came to, there it 
was again, and 1 was— was sitting bolt up- 
right in bed, with that wretched school bell 
dinning its awful row into my ears, as if it 
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thoroughly enjoyed taking the rise out of me. 
It was a come-down after my triumph. 


Wednesday's Vision. 


I'm sorry to have to tell you, sir, that on 
this occasion I had to give my respected 
head-master a licking, for cheeking me in 
class! You see, it was like this. I was 
master again—like I was when I took the 
Sixth, but somehow, I was taking aclass in 
which the head and all the other masters 
were my pupils! ‘They'd all got their own 
faces, with whiskers und moustaches and 
that sort of thing growing out of them, but 
they were dressed as boys, with Eton collars 
and suits and knickerbockers on. You've no 
idea what asses they looked in those togs 
(the French and German masters were 
particularly funny), and you've also no idea 
of the trouble they gave me! They seemed 
to be such fools—even more so than the 
Sixth ! 

I took them in several lessons, among them 
being Latin, Algebra, and Euclid, and their 
display of intelligence would have made a 
Lower Third chap weep with pity. The 
French and German masters were such 
absolute blockheads that I chucked ’em out 
of the class, and told them to go and play at 
shops or mud-pies in the playground, until 
I could have their brains examined. The 
Head asnoyed me because he would keep 
jawing to the science master, and they were 
both eating something that reminded me of 
brandy-balls or stickjaw. I spoke to him 
several times, and he’d behave himself for 
two or three minutes decently, then he'd 
break out again; and on my speaking to 
him a fourth time, he mumbled something 
about ** masters being such awful bullies.” 

That was enough for me! I fired him out 
into the front of the class, although he was 
about double my size, and gave him a few 
* handers," which I hoped would teach him 
respect to his elders. He was a great funk, 
and soon started rubbing his eyes and sniffing, 
which rapidly developed into a thorough 
good old-fashioned blub. I sent him back to 
his seat, and he couldn't or wouldn't stop 
blubbing. This got on my nerves, and I was 
just stalking up to pitch him out of the 
room, when I heard a more familiar noise — 
the school bell again! and, my dream 
ended, and I woke in the same tiresome way 
as before. 

But I wasn’t sorry to be among the chaps 
again. It was so much jollier than hearing 
that worrying whine of the hend's. It quite 
took away the pleasure that I'd got out of 
giving him the licking. 


Thursday's Vision. 


That class again! If the average school- 
master gets as tired of his pupils as I got 
of mine, I can understand a few of them 
developing into brutes such as you occasion- 
ally tind teaching in schools. Inpparently had 
been taking this lot fora good long time, and 
there had been an examination. Anyhow, I'd 
caught ** Deaky " (that's the chap who takes 
the Upper Third) cribbing in exams. from our 
master. The papers they sent in had the sume 
mistakes, and I knew it wasn't our chap, be- 
cause he was the most decent fellow in the 
class, and would have beenthe last boy tohave 
done such dirty work. So I called Beaky up— 
he’s a lanky chap with black wiry hair, 
straggly moustache, and beaky nose (hence 
the nickname)—and flatly accused him of 
cribbing. I put on an air as if I knew all 
about it, and he, seeing there was no chance 
of shuffling out, owned up. 

I asked him to follow me to my study, got 
Wulger—who seemed to be art master—to 
look after my form for a few moments, and 
went along with the culprit to the head’s 
room. 


I took a cane off the wall, lammed into 
Beaky till I was tired, and then told him to 
leave the school for ever. His box would be 
sent on after him and his parents would be 
informed by letter of the reason for his 
departure. I said a lot of other things to 
him in a terribly indignant way, and he, 
snitlling and snorting with fright, grovelled 
about on the floor and clutched my feet, 
asking me to forgive him—for all sorts of 
reasons, but principally on account of his 
extreme youth ! Well, sir, I reckon he must 
be forty-five if he’s a day, so it was rather 
a cool cheek to trot that excuse forward, 
wasn't it? It made me so mad that, in my 
wrath, I got ordering him about in the old 
English style, finishing up by telling him to 
" Avornt ! 

But he didn't avornt? worth tuppence ; 
simply stopped there, crawling about on the 
floor and snivelling. I stood this, patiently 
enough, for a little while, and then I hurried 
him up by cutting him across the legs with 
a cane. To my horror, this gave a sound 
like a ringing bell; and I thought perhaps 
Vd hurt him badly—very likely broken 
something in his leg—but, it was all right ; 
it rang once or twice more, and I recognised 
it as the school signal that sleep was over, 
and we were to be down in the Hall in 
twenty minutes. Good thing for Beaky! He'd 
have been expelled for a certainty if the bell 


hadn't come to his rescue in the mick of 
time. 
Friday's Vision, 
It couldn't have started better. I was in 


school ; a * Lower Thirder " once more. We 
were being taken in our first lesson and were 
jogging along pretty comfortably, when there 
was a knock at the door and the janitor 
came in; and, after smiling and winking 
rather slyly at me, walked up and whis- 
pered something to the master, who told me 
that I was wanted in the playground and 
could leave my work for a little while. I 
couldn't understand what was up, but you 
can be certain that I didn't mind chucking 
lessons for a few moments to see. So I 
joined the janitor and we went out to- 
gether. 

He said that there was a small parcel and 
a note that had arrived for me. He thought 
it had better not be left in the playground 
long, because some one with sharp eyes who 
was passing might take a fancy to it. 
When I got to the playground 1 could hardly 
believe my eyes. There was the biggest box 
I'd ever seen. As tall as myself, about the 
same breadth, and twice as long; it was 
ironbound at the corners, studded with great 
nails, and looked as if it could never Le 
broken open. There was a letter lying on it 
addressed to me, and the janitor said that 
à traetion-engine had just brought them! 
I tore open the letter and found that it was 
from my mater. It said: 

“My pear Vivvy,—Knowing that it is vonr 
Birthday in a day or two, and thinking that 
you would like to invite a few of your 


chosen friends to a celebration of that 
important event, I have prepared a mice 
large box full of dainties for vou. 1 think 


you'll find there's enough to give & very nice 
feast to the whole school. Hope you'll enjov 
it. We shall be thinking of you.— Your 
loving MOTHER. 

* P.S.—Here is a list, dear: 22 doz. ginger- 
beer, 20 doz. lemonade, 15 doz. sausage- 
rolls, 30 doz. cheesecakes, 12 large jam 
sandwiches, 100 jam tarts (strawberrvi, 
ditto greengage, 6 large plum cakes, 12 doz. 
ham sandwiches, 2 tins treacle, 20 bb. 
apples, 200 oranges, 20 bunches grapes, 
1 large tin biscuits, and 1 lb. each Stickjaw. 
acid-drops, chocolate. jujubes, Turkish 
delight, and Everton toffee.” 


Well, I simply flew into the school 
(again, 
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again, rushed into the headmaster's room, 
and nearly fell into his waste-paper basket 
in my excitement ; and, nfter reading him 
the letter, asked him if he'd give the boys a 
holiday for the rest of the day. He said he 
should be delighted! So I rushed round to 
all the masters with a message, and in about 
a quarter of an hour the school had emptied 
itself into the playground, and I was 
standing on the top of my grub-box 
speechifying to the chaps like Marc Antony. 
I invited them to the tuck there and then, 
and told 'em to get plates and knives and 
forks and a corkscrew or two and a crowbar, 
or coke-hammer, to get the box open, and 
then we'd start. 

Back they came, some with hands full of 
knives and forks, others with a plate or two; 
one had a fish-kettle in his hand, while 
another, in his haste, had brought a sauce- 
pan and a frying-pan. One chap had a great 
armful of plates, as much as he could pos- 
sibly carry, and yet he found the excitement 
and joy that possessed everybody so catching 
that he forgot his burden and started dancing 
with the rest of them. 

I intended having three cheers for the 
mater before we started grubbing, and then 
we'd prise open the great box, and, as the 
chaps in books say, draw forth its precious 
contents with fitting ceremony.“ 

So, while all the fellows were yelling and 
dancing about like savages, I shouted out, 
“ Three cheers for the mater, you chaps! ” 
They were given with the greatest possible 
* gusto," but the shouts had hardly died 
away before I heard a crash. The chap 
with the armful of plates had found his 
burden too much for him! It seemed, 
somehow, as if he'd dropped them into a 
pond, for I was splashed with water, and 
then all the fellows with the other plates 
and things sort of faded away, and I heard 
some one say, Time to get out, you lazy 
lout!"—which may be poetry, as he said, 
but was awfully rude; and I wondered hazily 
who had dared to interrupt the feast in that 
ill-mannered way. 

My vision of bliss was over, sir! No 
box, no grub, no plates, no nothing— except 


a bitter disappointment and a knowledge 


that the splashing of water, which I had put 
down to the plates, was caused by the fact 
that Wilks had thrown a slipper at me to 
wake me up, but that the missile had landed 
in the wash-hand basin at my bedside, I 
receiving an unexpected shower-bath in 
consequence. What an awakening ! ! 


Saturday's Vision. 


This was indeed a fitting close to my 
week of triumphs. I dreamt that it was 
speech day. Our hall, as usual, decorated 
with palms and ferns, bunting and curtains, 
red felt carpets and other luxuries only seen 
on Speech day, is filled with parents and 
friends of the chaps; and the platform 
groans beneath the weight of tables laden 
with prizes, to say nothing of the scores of 
M.P.'s and their wives, of the Mayor and 
Sheriffs, the Governors of the College, 
Distinguished Old Boys, and the rest of the 
crowd that turn up and look uncomfortable 
on that great day of the school year. 

The head is sitting behind the table 
smiling and bowing to everybody at once. 
He looks very polished up and clean and 
smart—and he's got a long list in his hand 
of particulars of the successes of the year. 
He makes a very flowery speech about us all, 
and, bowing towards a fat, rosy-faced old gent 
sitting on his right, announces that Sir 
Thomas Scroggs, M.P., has been graciously 
pleased to cancel his other numerous engage- 
ments and to come down here to distribute 
the prizes to us. Seroges, M. P. (who, by the 
way, is a retired rag-and-bone merchant and 
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n millionaire), grins like a crocodile after a 
nigger-boy lunch, and rises to start his work 
by giving each boy his prize as he passes by 
him, the head reading from the paper the 
distinctions which have gained the youth the 
award. 

Things go on quietly until ny nameis called, 
and then the head rises and announces 
that I have passed my exam. for M.A. at 
the head of the list in all England, and, 
considering the fact that I was the youngest 
competitor, my success was a very remarkable 
one. It was decided to reward me by making 
me Captain of the School, and my prize 
should consist of a complete set of twenty- 
three volumes of the * B.O.P." Then cvery- 
body in the hall rose and cheered themselves 
hoarse, and I walked up the steps calm and 
collected, to receive my volumes at the hands 
of the oneand only Scroggs. He gurgled out 
& remark or two in a coarse voice that 
sounded like a chap sawing wood, and then 
he staggered towards me with an armful of 
„B. O. P.'s "—about ten volumes, I should 
think—made an effort to bow gracefully at 
the same time, caught his foot in the edge 
of the carpet, and, after trying in vain to 
recover his balance and take care of the 
books, fell into & big pot of flowers--taking 
me with him. 


— 


I've & confused memory of hearing him 
muttering, and then the bottom seemed to 
come out of the flower-pot, and Scroggs and 
I were falling down—down—down — with 
„B. O. P. s' circling gracefully round us, and 
boys chattering in the distance; then a 
suffocating feeling, and-—at last—fresh air, 
and a voice shouting out, Anybody seen my 
trousers? and another yelling, ‘* Chuck 
wiping your boots on my towel, Wulger! ” 
then a bang on the head with sometbing 
soft, and —I was awake—with three strange 
pillows on my bed—and the fellows dressing 
quickly and looking most wonderfully 
innocent ! 


And now you've had my clumsy record of 
& week's dreams, sir. Will you let me know 
soon the cause of it, and whether I ought to 
pay more attention to my diet? Perhaps 
pickles and doughnuts and cucumber at the 
same menl should be avoided? I’m awfully 
fond of all of them, but if you consider them 
injurious and at all likely to cause these 
dreams, or worse ones, I’ll cry off. With the 
kindest regards from all our chaps, including 
myself, 

I remain, 
Ever yours devotedly, 
Vivian BorGue. 
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BEING THE STORY 


OF A NAVAL 
CADET’S FIRST 
DAY ON BOARD 
A SEA-GOING 


MAN-O'-WAR. 


By COMMANDER Scorr 
WILLCOX, R.N, 


CHAPTER I. 


" Wr youngster, I’m glad to see you, 
and that your father has sent you to 
me. I suppose it’s the old story, the fool of 
the family come to sea!” 
It was thus that the Vice-Admiral and 
Commander-in-Chief of the station, known 
by the familiar nickname, * The Ocean 
Swell,” addressed a ;oung naval cadet, who 
had just joined the tlagship. 

The lad's father was a very old friend of 
the Admiral, who was very pleased to be able 
to look after the boy a little. The boy, & 
sprightly well-grown lad of fifteen, touched 
his cap, and replied, “Oh no, sir; times 
have changed since you first went to sen.“ 

The Admiral turned on his heel, and fairly 
burst out laughing. and then said, as he 
turned back again, Very well; come and dine 
with me to-night, and we'll talk it over," and 


went to his cabin. The youngster was 
immediately trotted below, and the yarn soon 
found its way through the ship. 

They had & very pleasant dinner that 
night, and the Admiral told the story 
against himself, of how he had been caught 
by the youngster. 

Now this was & pleasant enough entry 
nflont in Her Majesty's navy. I, Tommy 
Smallbones, had a somewhat different ex. 
perience. At the age of not quite fifteen, 
in the year of our Lord 1863, I joined H. M. &. 
Ham at Spithead. It was at the beginning 
of the iron and ending of the wooden period 
of our navy. H. M. S. Ram belonged to the 
Channel Fleet, which was then composed of 
the Edgar two-decker, ninety-one guns, flag. 
ship; Emerald and Liverpool, frigates: 
Alert, sloop (wooden ships); Warrior, Black 


Prince, Ram, Defence, Royal Oak (ironclads). 
My chest, and myself (I put my chest first, 
because it was by far the greater part of me) 
went off in the Pigmy to Spithead (once a 
famous Holyhead mail-boat), and a cutter, 
with twelve men and a coxswain, canie for 
Mr. Smallbones, naval cadet, and conveyed 
him in state to H.M.S. Ram. 

During our short voyage, the midshipman 
in charge of the boat, Cecil Bates, made 
himself very pleasant and agreeable. He 
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Cecil Bates (my Fidus Achates). 


asked me my name, and who my father was, 
how many there were in the family, and if 
they were all well; and, in fact, inquired 
very kindly after all of them, and appeared 
very pleased with the information I gave 
him. He then asked me if I had “been 
married to the gunner's daughter"? I 
laughed, and told him, No, Iam too young 
to be married yet"; at which reply he, 
the coxswain, and all the boat’s crew burst 
out laughing. I thought this was rather 
rude, but I said nothing; and my future 
messmate patted me on the back, and said, 
„Never mind, Smallbones, you're not half 
such a fool as you look," at which sally the 
boat's crew were again convulsed. He was 
just giving me some advice about getting 
measured for a spoon when we got alongside, 
so he told me to leave the spoon business to 
him, and he'd settle it for me. So I said 
* All right," and climbed up the side on to 
the upper deck, looked stedfastly at the main 
truck, and made my first salute to the 
pendant on board a sea-going ship in Her 
Majesty's Royal Navy. 

I suppose I must have remained rather 
longer than is usual gazing at the pendant, 
for I received a punch in the ribs from Bates, 
rather a hard one too; and he said, Don't 
be gazing about like a stuck pig, you ass; go 
and report yourself to the officer of the 
watch.” 

In my confusion, I turned round to a 
smart-looking officer dressed in a short jacket 
with & lot of buttons on it, and three buttons 
on each cuff, and was going to speak, when 
Bates pulled me by the sleeve, and said, 
That's not the officer of the watch; he's 
over there on the starboard side of the 
quarter-deck ; that's the boatswain." 

I looked over to where Bates pointed, and 
there I saw my cousin, Lieutenant Cox, so I 
went up to him and siid, Charlie, I'm very 
glad to see you," and as we shook hands I 
added, I've come on board to join.“ 

I noticed Bates looked rather astonished 
when I addressed the officer of the watch as 
„Charlie.“ My cousin, who was a good little 
fellow, kindly patted me on the shoulder and 
said. Do you know what to do?" and 
turning to Bates, he added, " This is my 
young cousin, Bates; mind you put him up 
to all the ropes." I said, Les, thank you; 
Mr. Bates bas been giving me instructions 
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what to do, and he asked me if I had bccn 
mar At this moment Bates, with a 
peculiar expression on his face, said to my 
cousin, Shall I take Mr. Smallbones to the 
Commander, sir ? ” 

* Yes," replied Lieutenant Cox; so off I 
walked with Bates. As we went down the 
ladder on to the main deck, he said, “ Why 
on earth cidn’t you tell me little Cox was 
your cousin?" I replied, “ You asked after 
all the rest of the family except him, but I 
would willingly have told you had I thought 
you wanted to know"; to which he replied, 
“ Oh, you are a goonev ; but I'll make some- 
thing of you by-and-by." 

He then knocked at & cabin door, pnst 
which a sentry was walking up and down, 
and a voice from within—and a very pleasant 
voice it was - said Come in." We entered, 
and as I did so I was struck by the pretty 


homelike appearance of the cabin. It was 
small, about twelve by ten, nicely 
furnished and prettily decorated. In front of 


an open port at a knee-holed table sat an 
officer, below the medium height, but broad 
and thick-set. Heturned as we entered, and 
I saw he had a pleasant-looking round face, 
and a kindly smile. He said. Well, what 
do you want?" Bates saluted, and said, 
* Naval cadet come on board to join, sir. 
Officer of the watch told me to bring him 
down, sir.“ 

The Commander, turning to me, said.“ Is 
this your first ship? " I answered, “ Yes, 
sir.“ Then he said, “I hope you will do your 
work well, and turn out a smart officer. I'll 
see you again, presently ; I am rather busy 
now. Mr. Bates, introduce Mr. Smallbones 
to his future messmates, and mind you look 
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monkey’ with us." I had afterwards to 
learn this game, and used to enjoy it very 
much when I came to know all the dodges. 
We crossed the deck, and went down a some- 
what steep ladder to the “ gun-room " flat. 
On reaching the bottom, Bates pointed to a 
door opening into a rather darkened cavity, 
and giving me a hearty shove, hesaid, Gun- 
room.”’ 

The shove sent me flying in through the 
door, and, tripping over a piece of wood, 
called a “ cant-piece,” it canted me, head 
first, against the third button of the waistcoat 
of a fat old assistant-paymaster, called 
Wilkins, who was just coming out at the 
time, and we went sprawling together on the 
deck. I jumped up as quickly as I could, 
and was going for Bates, but Wilkins also 
got up, very much out of breath, and, catch- 
ing me a rousing box on the ears, said, 
“Where are you coming to?’’ I replied, 
rubbing my ears, Come on board to join, 
sir." “Then,” said he, “join something 
else next time, and not me." The box on 
the ear had sent iny cap flying to the other 
end of the mess-table, and, during its course, 
it knocked over a glass of sherry belonging 
to Phil Hastings, & sub-lieutenant, broke 
the glass, and deluged an old second master, 
called Beaver, who was asleep on the lockers. 
Up jumped Hastings, and, turning to Wilkins, 
sang out, "I wish to goodness you'd look 
out what you are doing ; you've capsized my 
glass with your idiotic skylarking." Up 
jumped Beaver also, spluttering, and wiping 
his eyes, as he shouted, “ You clumsy old 
fool, you're always half asleep. Can't you 
see where you are going?" To which 
attack Wilkins most indignantly replied, 


'* We went sprawling on the deck.“ 


after him properly ; put him up to the ropes," 
saying which, he turned again to his work, 
and, following Bates, I left the cabin. 

So Bates was to be my Fidus Achates. I 
had one or two misgivings, but a sight of 
his frank, jolly, mischievous fuce soon 
dispelled my doubts. He turned to me and 
said, Jolly little chap, the Commander. 
He’s awfully good to us youngsters. Gives 
us boats to go ashore, and plays ‘Sling the 


* It was not my fault, you crusty old swab 
This ‘young imp here (shaking me by the 
collar) came head first into my midship 
section." 

The cause of all this chapter of accidents 
my friend Bates, who was to introduce me 
to my messmates— was sitting on & chest, 
just outside, splitting his sides with 
laughter. But Nemesis was soon to over- 
tuke him. Wilkins, hearing something, 


dropped me, and, going outside, saw Bates 
on the chest, convulsed with laughter, and 
immediately collared him, brought him in to 
Hastings and Beaver, saying, This is the 
young blackguard that caused it all.“ Bates 
indignantly replied, “I’m not a young 
blackguard, and I won't be called one by you." 
Then Hastings, looking sternly at Bates, 
drawled out, Child, you must be punished ”’ 
(he used to call us all child" when he 
spoke to anyone in particular). Tou have 
seriously interfered with Wilkins's internal 
arrangements by thrusting this newly joined 
youngster, Smallbones, into his 'midship 
Section. You have been the cause of the 
capsizing of my wine, and broken the glass, 
which now only leaves us three in the mess. 
You have disturbed the slumber of my 
friend Beaver, who, you know, had the 
middle watch, and deluged him with sherry 
which will give him & most suspicious smell 
for a week or more—a deadly insult in itself 
to the race of Beavers. So it was, for old 
Beaver seldom drank anything so weak as 
sherry. You have also got Smallbones into 
trouble, for he must be punished as well," 
&nd, turning to Beaver and Wilkins, he con- 
tinued, * What do you consider a fit and ade- 
quate penalty for these outrageous crimes ? ” 

Phil Hastings was very fond of long words 
and legal phraseology on occasions of this 
kind. I 
youngsters with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. He never bullied, nor allowed bully- 
ing where he could stop it, but he corrected 
us with a firm, and by no means gentle, 
hand when necessary ; and I must confess 
that we generally remembered that correc- 
tion for some little time afterwards. 

Beaver and Wilkins considered that 
nothing under six cuts with a rope's end 
would meet the requirements of the case, as 
far as Bates was concerned; as for me, as I 
had received a good box on the ears and barked 
my shin against the table-leg, I was to 
receive one cut, just to see what it was like, 
and to make me grow. Then Phil Hastings 
sang out: You hear your sentence, Bates? 
Over the table," and over the table went Bates, 
crossed his arms, and laid his head on them. 

It was always & point of honour with us 


youngsters never to require holding down; if 


one did, he got it twice as hot. As each of 
the oldsters had a grievance against Bates, 
they decided to give him two euts each. A 
piece of inch and a-quarter rope was pro- 
duced from the locker, where it was always 
kept; and Hastings commencing, delivered 
two stinging cuts on that part of Bates's 
frame which nature has endued with six- 
teen sensory nerves. Beaver followed, and 


suppose it was to impress us | 
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Wilkins finished in good style; but Bates 
took it like a man, and never whimpered. 
Then he had to wait and see me finished. 
I lay over the table, copying Bates's attitude. 
It was decided that, as Wilkins was the only 
one of the three injured by me, he was to be 
my tormentor. He pulled up his sleeve, and 
ostentatiously preparing himself for hard- 
ness of heart and strength of arm, he gave 
mea mighty cut. It made me jump; but 
never & whimper did I give, and, if it did 
not make me grow, it gave me a very fine 
start. I was determined, however, not to 
sing out, especially as Butes had remarked 
to me beforehand, "If you sing out, I'll 
punch your head," but I should have 
liked to yell all the same. I had no idea 


= main. 
' jolly messmates, full of fun, and up to any 


** He gave me a mighty cut.” 


what a rope’s end was like until I tried it. 
I can assure you a cut with a cane is nothing 
like it, and I felt that one application for 
about a week ! 

Bates and I both wanted to go and have a 
good rub; but Hastings detained us while he 
placidly observed: Children, you must be 
more careful in future." I mentally regis- 
tered a vow thatI,at any rate, would. Then 
we both went out into the steerage and had a 
good rub. 

Bates said to me, You're a good plucky 
one, at any rate: old Wilks let you have it 


(To be continued.) 


properly, and you took it like a brick. I 
like you, and you shall be my chum.” 

I smiled a sickly kind of a smile, wiped 
away a tear from each eye, and replied : “ All 
right, I'll be your chum," and as we shook 
hands, I added, *and I must thank you for 
putting me up to the rope's (end), as the 
Commander asked you." 

At this juncture, it being just seven bells — 
1.0. 11.30 a.m.—and school over, seven or 
eight youngsters came chattering down the 
ladder, and found Bates and myself having 
a rub, and consoling each other. A big 
midshipman, Ross by name, came up to 
Bates, and, with a chuckle and a grin, said: 
" Halloa! you two youngsters been having a 
dusting down ; how do you likeit?" Bates 
replied, * Look here, Nutty, I'll punch your 
head." “And,” I joined in, I'll help 
him." 

„And who are you, Johnny Newcome ? I'll 
have to teach you manners," whereupon he 
seized me by the collar, and was going to 
beat me, but Bates squared up to him and 
said, * You just drop him, Nutty, he's my 
chum; and if you touch him, you'll have to 
fight us both." 

At this juncture Hastings came out of the 
mess, and, taking Ross by the shoulder, said, 
Let him go; he’s not a bad boy, and I’m 
going to be his Sea-dad.”’ 

So I was released, and at once went and 
stood by Bates. Hastings then said, 
" Young gentlemen!" (I thought them 
young bears, and in my then frame of mind 
was prepared to fight the crowd of them with 
the assistance of Bates, but I soon found out 
they were very good young fellows in the 
They turned out afterwards to be 


amount of pranks, and as good-hearted as 
English middies always are. I was sincerely 
sorry when the day came that I had to leave 
them. Pardon this digression ; I could not 
help it.) 

Hastings continued, *I will not have any 
more noise. They have both just been 
punished, and that is quite enough for one 
day. Now, Ross, Gillham, Chester (and so 
on, calling each by name), this is your 
new  mess-mate, Tommy  Smallbones." 
Then, turning to me, he went on, Child. 
these are your future messmates, and I hope 
you will like them," when he went up on 
deck. 

Thus was I, Thomas Smallbones, naval 
cadet, introduced to my future messmates. 
They all immediately crowded around and 
said, “ Tell us all about it, Bates.“ 

I must leave Bates's account of the 
proceedings for another chapter. 
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RADLED in the rugged fastnesses of the 
High Pyrenees, approachable from the 
straining modern world only by wild mule- 
tracks, lies in an ancient simplicity the tiny 
State of Andorra. Save for a wandering, 
curious few, the race of tourists, ** personally 
conducted or otherwise, leaves it alone; 
for hither neither railway nor diligence can 
come, nor anything that goes on wheels, not 
excepting the ubiquitous bicycle. Those 
who would see Andorra and its valleys—and 
lovelier there are not in the Pyrenees—must 
forget all ubout roads and go thither on 
mule-back or their own feet. And when 
U 


A TRAMP IN NO MAN'S LAND. 
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they have been once, they will, if they be 
of those who can revel in natural beauties 
without the aid of hotels and civilisation, 
assuredly desire to go again. 

The canny, robust Andorranos—or such 
of them as have learning sufficient date 
the commencement of their strange little 
buffer State as far back in history as the 
thirteenth century. Not strictly speaking a 
republic, though called so in common speech, 
Andorra manages all her own affairs in her 
own way, but divides about a hundred 
pounds a year between France and Spain, 
by way of recognising their joint suzerainty, 


and her six Swiss.like valleys are described, 
in official documents, as Vallées et Suzer- 
ainetés, The speech of the Andorranos, how- 
ever, is the barbarous Catalan dialect, which 
bewilders the foreigner all through the 
neighbouring Spanish province of Catalonia. 
Lying, as it does, more on the Spanish 
than the French side of the Pyrenees, An. 
dorra is more easily reached from Spain 

than from France. 
On a May morning, when the warm sun- 
shine was illumining the snowy summits of 
the Sierra Cadi and pouring its magic on 
the valleys northward, the writer walked out 
(of 
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of La Sco de Urgel, whose cardinal-bishop 
has the right of appointing the principal of 
the two Viguierg, or consuls, who exercise 
the chief authority in Andorra. La Seo is 
Spain's last township northwards, and forms 
an excellent base from which to explore the 
Spanish side of the High Pyrenees. 

The few hours’ climb from La Seo into 
the little Republic is an experience to be 
remembered with delight. But spring in 
the High Pyrenees is on the whole a time of 
but patchwork pleasure. In the mornings, 
the mountains lie bathed in warm, life- 
giving sunshine; but, after noon, come 
torrential rains, the hillsides gurgle with a 
thousand leaping rivulets, and nothing is 
heard save the sound of running waters. 
Therefore it behoves the traveller who would 
escape a soaking to take with him at this 
season some protection, and to keep a 
watchful eye upon the sky, and on the clouds 
that gather and disperse round the rough, 
grand mountain flanks. 

Traversing for some distance a fertile 
valley on the right bank of the babbling 
young Valira stream, the track enters a 
magnificent ravine, down whose rocky sides, 
in this Maytime, the piled-up mountains 
send many a coo), clear rivulet, which, rip- 
pling along tiny channels beside the path, 
find their devious ways into the main tor- 
rent below. Presently, at a turning in the 
rough, stone-strewn path, one discovers a 
little stone house, which the warning notice, 
Carabineros del Reino, announces as the 
Spanish customs house. The Republic of 
Andorra, which has no custom dues, and 
whose inhabitants pay no taxes, hus been 
from time 1mmemorial a field for daring and 
suecessful smuggling over the mountains 
into both France and Spain. 

Leaving the frontier, and the carabinero 
smoking his cigarillo under an awning of 
trailing vine, one continues up the winding 
valley to the first Andorran village of San 
Julian de Loria. San Julian, whose crowded 
cluster of dirty houses, and narrow, ill-smell- 
ing street stand on the brink of the rushing 
Valira, is the centre of one of the six curatos, 
or parishes, into which the Republic is 
divided. It is also, as the nearest to Spanish 
territory, one of the principal rendezvous of 
the smugylers. 

Tramping onward and upward, rounding 
one eurve of the mountains after another, 
and striking ever deeper into the heart of 
them, one draws gradually nearer to Andorra 
itself, the smallest capital in Europe. From 
time to time it becomes necessary to stand 
aside in the narrow rocky way to let a team 
of mules go by, their elaborate metal head- 
harness all a-tinkle with little bells, and their 
drivers, with their high-treasonable-looking 
tesselled red caps, their short open jackets, 
and knee breeches, following picturesquely 
behind. Or it may be half a dozen nimble 
cows in Indian file that monopolise the 
track. Here and there at intervals a little 
cross or shrine, in stone or beaten Andorran 
iron, stands beside the way. By-and-by one 
crosses the torrent, whose rushing waters 
sound ever and unon in the ears, by a single 
narrow arch of ancient, risky-looking stone, 
and the valley widens out towards Andorra. 

The smallest capital in Europe is ap- 
proached by a pathway of loose stones 
hedged in places by low, irregular walls of 
boulders. Standing on a height, it looks 
forth over a noble view of green watered vale 
and towering hill and mountain, clad with 
pinewood, through which the breezes mur- 
mur a distant song, and streaked with scars 
und water channels. It is a valley where 
every man does that which is right in his 
own eyes., for in Andorra there is no written 
code, and law is administered in antique 
simplicity by summary jurisdiction, accord- 
'"4 to tradition, which the usage of genera- 
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tions has hallowed. There is a prison in 
the village, a little building like a decayed 
fowl-house, with broken windows—and 
empty. A /ew years ago a mu.der was com- 
mitted in Andorra, and the murderer brought 
to trial before the Viguier. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. But here arose a predicament, for, in the 
whole of the 150 square miles of the State, 
there was no building in which he could be 
lodged! At last negotiations were opened 
with the French Government, who under- 
took to keep the criminal as a paying guest 
in one of the French prisons. 

The town or village of Andorra consists of 
a few small, steep, irregular alleys, converging 
upon a central miniature plaza, and having 
a population of about 800 unlettered, but 
stalwart and canny mountaineers. Indeed, 
cut off as he is from civilisation, the 
Andorrano has made his rame a byword fer 
quiet ’cuteness, so that hacerse al Andorrano 
means to conduct oneself with quite a 
Scottish shrewdness. 

At the farther end of the capital, as one 
enters it from Spain, stands the ancient and 
unpretentious Casa del Valle, wherein meets 
the primitive Council-General which orders 
the affairs of the Republic. There are twenty- 
four Councillors—four from each of the six 
communes —who elect their own Syndic, or 
mayor. On the ground floor of the Council 
House is the stabling for their horses, and 
above is the Chamber, with a number of 
other rooms, including bedrooms for the 
deputies. 

The Council Chamber itself is a remark- 
able apartment. It is surrounded with rude 
oak benches, and on its walls hang the twenty- 
four black hats and robes of the councillors. 
Great rafters cross the roof, and at the side 
of the room on the left is a small iron door 
with six locks. Within are treasured the 
quaint archives of the little State, among 
them acharter said to date from Charlemagne. 
No stranger's eye may look upon them, for 
the key of each of the six locks is kept by a 
separate commune, and the cupboard cannot 
be opened except by all the locks together. 
Adjoining the Council Chamber is a little 
bare chapel to Saint Armengol. From the 
window of the Council Chamber, opposite the 
door of the chapel, there hangs, when the 
deputies are in session, the Andorran flag 
a central crown, with horizontal lines of red 
and blue and yellow. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
this curious old Council House is the entrance, 
to which one comes through a dilapidated 
stone gateway. Over the solid onken door of 
the building is an escutcheon on white stone, 
with the arms of the Bishop of Urgel and the 
Counts of Foix, in France, and the motto 
Virtus unita fortior. Over the escutcheon 
is the line Domus Concilij, Justitiae Sedes, 
and beneath, the antiquary may laboriously 
pick out the following Latin verses: 


Suspice ; sunt vallis neutrius stemmata ; suntque 
Regna quibus gaudent nobilioru tegi : 

Singula si populos alios, Andorra, bearunt, 
Quidne juncta ferent aurea saecla tibi? 


Which may be translated somewhat as 
follows : 

“ Behold the emblems of a neutral vale, 
which nobler nations have rejoiced to wear. 
If, separately, they have borne to other lands 
à blessing, to thee, Andorra, shall they not 
bring the Golden Age?“ 

The members of the Andorran Council 
are selected in patriarchal fashion by the 
suffrages of all heads of families in their 
district. Besides the general management 
of uffairs, they constitute, through their two 
Aldermen, who act as the deputies of the 
Viguiers, the civil tribunal of the State. 
Although, as has been said, the sturdy 
Andorranos pay no taxes, the expenses of 


such government as is necessary in the 
primitive community are defrayed by a 
species of rent paid by owners of flocks to 
the Council for the use of pasture land. 

The Viguiers of Andorra are not only the 
supreme administrative and judicial person- 
ages in the Republic, but command its militia. 
Once a year the militia are summoned to 
assemble—a tiny army of about 600 men, 
which could, however, be increased if need 
arose, by the addition of every man capable 
of bearing arms. Indeed, the Andorrano is 
enjoined to keep a gun and cartridges. These 
guns may be seen suspended over many an 
Andorran hearth, and it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that tbey are not always of 
the most recent make. 

On the miniature plaza stands the house 
of the Syndic, Mayor, or President, who, like 
the majority of the population, is generally 
& peasant, working on his own bit of land. 
The public school, which is free, and 
" voluntary " in the sense that no one is 
compelled to go to it, is held in à room of the 
Council House. 

Branching off from the main valley into 

the heart of the mountains (of which, at the 
time of the writer's visit, several still wore 
their caps of snow), the other valleys open 
up a series of wild, delightful tramps to him 
who would explore all the six parishes of 
this antique and unsophisticated corner of 
Europe. The names of these, other than 
those already mentioned, are: Camillo, 
‘ncamp, Ordino, and Massana. On their 
high slopes the sheep-bells tinkle; in their 
deep ravines the swollen spring waters 
alternate with thunderous roar and babbling 
lullaby; every patch of arable land is fertile 
with corn and vegetable and vine, among 
which move the red-capped peasantry and 
their laden mules ; and along the pathway, 
and scattered over the lower portion of the 
trackless steeps, are wildflowers of every 
sunny hue. In some parts, such as the 
parish of Encamps, where once the iron 
forges were at work, the valley is barren, and 
nothing but & few fields of tobacco or rye 
takes the place of the departed woods. 

The people of Andorra are very religious, 
very conservative, and intensely opposed to 
anything which may threaten their ancient 
riphts and privileges. For these reasons 
they are apt to regard strangers with a 
certain amount of reserve. The women, 
who seem to do rather more than their fair 
share of work, wear large black mantillas, 
much like those of the Spanish women, but 
lacking their grace. The fare, like the 
traveller's quarters, is rough, but it is whole- 
some, and the capital boasts two primitive 
inns. One of these, in which it was the 
writer's fortune to spend some time, has a 
living-room with a very picturesquely 
painted ceiling. The painting, according to 


.the landlord, was executed by an artist from 


Barcelona who once stayed at the inn, but 
whether he added that the artist paid his 
bill by his brush, or whether he gave 
another explanation more creditable to the 
Barcelona artist, the writer's Catalan did not 
enable him to discover. 

In each Andorran parish a local Council, 
as from time immemorial, decides such 
simple matters as the keeping up of the 
rude mule-tracks, the division of pasture, 
the right to coilect wood, and so forth. 
Making his headquarters at one of the little 
inns of the capital, and spending his days in 
explorations among the glorious surrounding 
mountains on foot or on muleback, a man 
with a taste for the blessings of quietness 
and simplicity may hide himself securely 
from the busy world, and return to it, when 
the time calls him, invigorated in body and 
rested in mind. Long may it be ere the 
wave of “ progress" overtakes the Republic 
of Andorra ! 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BOWLING. 


By H. J. Youna, or THE M.C.C. AND Essex COUNTY. 


I is not easy to vrite nn article on bowling, 
especially when your career in first-class 
cricket has been somewhat a short one ; and 
yet I am perfectly certain that there ia a very 
great deal of truth in the assertion ‘that 
bowlers are rather born than made." I 
have watched a large number of men, and the 
conclusion I have come to is this: that the 
men who are bowling to-day have had some 
sort of natural talent and gift for the art. 

If this meets the eye of those who are begin- 
ning to play in good class cricket, let me say 
that there are many young cricketers who can 
become very useful bowlers, and as much 
attention ought to be paid to this as to any 
other part of the game. Everybody may 
not be able to become a Tom Richardson or 
a Wilfred Rhodes, but they can certainly 
make & name for themselves, and be very 
helpful, if they will remember that, above all 
things, their duty is to make themselves as 
good bowlers as they possibly can. 

Everyone whom you meet on the cricket 
field to-day is struck with the preponderance 
of professional bowling. Look over the list 
of counties, and you will find that for every 
amateur bowler there are quite a large 
number of professionals, and that these are 
very much better as a class than the former. 
In fielding and batting there is no such con- 
trast, and any team of the gentlemen of 
England can demonstrate that the lessons 
they have learnt at the Universities and the 
Public Schools, with reference to batting 
and fielding, have not by any means been 
forgotten. 

A professional becomes a good bowler in 
this way: He probably begins as a boy of 


fifteen or sixteen in club matches, and atten- . 


tion is drawn to him because of his accurate 
delivery; then his natural liking for the 
game leads him at seventeen or eighteen to 
become attached to a fairly good club, where 
he has a situation as ground man, or perhaps 
as bowler. By the time he is twenty, if there 
is anything in him, he gets attached to some 
County ground, and there he sees every 
variety of batting and can bowl to his heart’s 
content to all sorts of people. Of course he 
comes across all sorts and conditions of 
cricketers and learns a great deal from them 
in the way of information, and nt the same 
time inproves his own style, and all this 
time he has had to get his own livelihood. 
Depend upon it, however, that it is only by 
atience and perseverance, and & very great 
deal of drudgery, that he attains excellence. 
One great reason why a good deal of 
promising talent is never heard of in after- 


years is because boys are not carefully 
coached. Boys of thirteen and fourteen 
bowl with exactly the same ball and at the 
same distance as Kortright and Mead, and 
the result is that pounding away hour after 
hour their little feeble frames cannot stand 
the strain of sending the ball along twenty- 
two yards. My own idea is that bats and 
balls should be graduated to the age and 
build of the players, and if a little care were 
exercised in this direction we should not 
hear very much about schoolboys being over- 
worked at cricket. 

I have said the opportunity would come: 
it came in my oase quite unexpectedly. I 
was bowling on the Essex County Ground, 
and at the nets, and happened to bowl out 
two of the County men. Mr. C. E. Green, 
the friend of every Essex cricketer, came 
along and saw me, and the result was that I 
was bought out of the Navy. and settled 
down to cricket. I soon joined the M.C.C. 
Staff, where I have ever since remained, and 
play for my County when wanted. ButIam 
certain that I had some natural talent, and 
also that if it had not been for this I could 
not have done very much. 

The first thing you have to do is to learn 
to bowl straight, and this, perhaps, will take 
some little time. Now it is not always a 
matter of bowling down the middle stump 
or anything else, but rather that you are 
able to send down a direct delivery when 
required, and what is aimed at is a mastery 
of direction. Well, then comes what is 
known as a good-length ball. This, of course, 
wiil differ, and will depend upon whether 
the bowling is fast, medium, or slow. Now 
the faster the bowling the wider will be the 
margin of a good-length ball. A fast bowler 
will tind his delivery pitch on a spot about 
six yards from the batsman’s wicket: for 
bowlers of my pace the spot is five yards 
away, and for slow delivery about three 
yards. Now if you are anxious to be able to 
get wickets, and to keep down runs, you must 
strive not only to gain the power of bringing 
that about, but also of keeping a good length. 
With length there will be the ability to 
change the pitch, that is to apply previous 
knowledge, as may be wanted. What I 
mean is this: that the first ball of the 
over may be some yards from the hitter’s 
wicket and on the side, while another may be 
in a direct line with the middle stump or upon 
the leg stump, and this knowledge is some- 
thing worth obtaining and worth keeping. 

We medium-paced bowlers have one very 
great advantage over the fast or slow bowlers, 
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and I will try and explain what I mean. 
Our aim is to change our speed without the 
batsman knowing it, and without any alter- 
ation of our style of delivery. Now, how 
should this be done? Well, sometimes 
during the over, perhaps four balls of the 
six will come down at the usual pace, one of 
the other two will be faster, and another a 
good deal slower. Another over may consist 
of two fast balls, three medium and one very 
slow, and the very fast balls should not be 
very often resorted to. It is really a great 
strain for a medium-paced bowler to send 
down a fast ball, and it is very much better 
that he should try to vary his pace of 
delivery and disguise his intention without 
letting it be seen just what he intends to do. 
If you want to send down a slow ball, it 
should be held in the hand not at all tightly, 
but in such a way that it will leave very 
easily. Alfred Shaw, when he changed his 
bowling and varied it, used sometimes to 
raise his arm above and sometimes drop it 
below—it is usually high; but, as has been 
well said, each exponent of this part of the 
game must develop the idea in his own 
way. The more clever he is at legitimately 
puzzling the batsman, the more will his side 
value his services in this day of hard wickets 
and perfect weather. 

One ought to say a word probably about 
off-break and leg-break. The break is, of 
course, the outcome of a spin or twirl which 
occurs when the ball touches the ground. 
The off-break occurs when the ball turns in an 
outward direction from left to right. A slow 
bowler will obtain more break than a medium- 
paced, and a medium more than a fast 
bowler. The leg-break seems to me to be the 
development of the last few years, and during 
the past season of 1901 there were quite a 
number practising this—Vine of Sussex, 
McGuhey of Essex, and others have used it 
with surprising success. It is said to be 
much more difficult to get than the off break. 

How it is obtained one hardly knows, but it 
would seem that you must hold the ball with 
all your fingers, and, at the moment of its 
leaving the hand, the fingers, as well as the 
wrist, must turn over the ball from right to 
left, and this is by no means easy to master. 
It is certainly finger work which causes the 
leg-break. Now the fast bowler cannot send 
down this delivery. A great many, by hold- 
ing the ball lightly, can make it shoot across 
the wicket, but this is by no means the leg- 
break. Look at the papers during the past 
season, and this style of bowling will be seen 
to be well worth cultivating. It may take a 
long time to master, but it is very difficult to 
play, and a large number of men do not like it 
one little bit. The ball does not come sharply 
from the pitch, but it makes a kind of circle 
ufter pitching, and curls off the ground. 
The gymnastics which it performs make it 
extremely difficult for the batsman to judge 
and to time it. Another thing is that the 
leg-break bowler, who keeps a good length, 
may induce batsmen to play forward, and to 
scoop, and then, of course, they are soon out. 
But a bowler must know about his own 
delivery, and having found out that which he 
likes, he should be very careful to stick to it. 
More than that, he ought to know that some 
wickets will suit him better than others, and 
he must be able to place the field in such 
a way as to help him, when he is using his 
head and trying to find out the weak points 
of a batsman. 

I should like, in the course of this article, 
io say one or two things about the kind of 
wickets that suit particular kinds of bowling. 
If you are a country captain, remember that 
on a perfect wicket, if the weather ia fine 
and dry, you will not be able to get any 
break on the ball, but the length and accuracy 
of pitch are all that can be expected. If the 
ground bé moist and the wicket a slow one, 
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then break and spin may be employed, and 
on such a wicket it is a good plan to try and 
bowl rather faster than usual if you are a 
medium-paced bowler, because the wicket 
will help you. If you have had a long spell 
of fine weather, it is practically impossible to 
put any break on the ball. 

The bowler of to-day must use his head, 
because he will not often get the fiery or the 
crumbly wicket, and mere pace will not get rid 
of a good man. Any man who knows his 
business will be very careful. Only once or 
twice have I had sticky wickets, which are 
generally the result of a night’s heavy rain, 
followed by a scorching sun in the morning, 
and such a day isa red-letter one for the 
medium and the slow bowler. At these 
times you can do what you like with the 
ball, and one such lucky day in my career 
was three years ago, when Essex was the only 
county to beat the Australians. That satu- 
rated wicket favoured me, and, as you know, 
I seemed to be able to do just what I wanted 
with the ball, and the downfall of the other 
side was complete. J. T. Hearne and Hugh 
Trumble the Australian are men who are 
terribly deadly on this kind of wicket. 

At the outset of his career, a bowler must 
ascertain for himself as to whether he should 
become fast, slow, or medium, and having 
found out what will be best for him, he 
must stick to his choice. Some youngsters 
seem to have an ambition to become fast 
bowlers, with the result that they might have 
done well if they had been content to remain 
slow or medium, whereas, in striving to 
bow] at express rate, they have made a terrible 
bungle altogether. 
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As regards under-hand bowling, Mr. D. L.A. 
Jephson often gets wickets, and a good many 
catches at short leg, short slip, or at the 
wicket will sometimes result from this kind 
of delivery. The men who are slow defensive 
bats are not altogether easy to get at by the 
lobs, but there are some hitters who will 
show their contempt for under-hand bowling 
and try to force the game, with the result 
that they often make a miss-hit. Of course 
the lob bowler can vary his pace as much as 
he likes. Sometimes the ball may be tossed 
high in the air, sometimes it is not likely to 
break, at other times it may break a good 
deal, and it should be remembered that the 
slower the delivery and the more it curves or 
twists, the more likely the batsman is to 
make a mistake. 

If you are a left-hand bowler, you have a 
very great advantage, because, if you bow! at 
all well, people will find great difficulty in 
playing you. The natural break of a left- 
hand bowler is from right to left, but the ball 
that goes with his arm is very difficult for a 
right-handed batsman to play. The ordinary 
left-hander, too, can command more break 
from the leg than an ordinary right-hander. 
A good many left-hand bowlers will send 
down a delivery with their natural break, 
pitching immediately on or outside the off 
stump, and this delivery, after touching the 
ground, goes outwards from the right hand 
bat, and unless the player judges and times it 
to a nicety, a catch in the vicinity of the wicket 
or in the slips will probably bring about his 
downfall. A left-hander will send down a 
fast ball that comes across on to the wicket 
from the off, instead of breaking away from 


leg, and will help very often to get rid of a 
man. That is the ball that goes with his 
arm. 

Now, the bowler should try to get the bats- 
man to play forward, and should, of course, 
aim at avoiding anything like throwing. He 
should also take plenty of time between one 
delivery and another, and if he will cultivate 
this habit methodically it will give him 
stamina and endurance, which, during hot 
weather, will enable him to keep pegging 
away, without feeling the strain. 

Never appeal unnecessarily or try to 
worry the umpire, for if you do, you are 
very likely to become a marked man, and 
decisions may even be given against you 
when they ought to be in your favour. 

I like to bowl against the wind, which helps 
my swing more than anything. Onc cannot 
tell quite how this is achieved, but I do know 
that I am able to do things against the wind 
which help to puzzle the men. 

Then, again, while one should try to keep 
down runs one should not be afraid to tempt 
the batsman to hit. I never mind a man 
getting a few runs if I think I can capture his 
wicket by patiently pegging away. You can- 
not expect to get a wicket every ball, or even 
every over, and it stands to reason that 
sometimes you will have to let a few runs go, 
in order to catch a man. You have got to 
catch him off bis guard—and not only to catch 
him off his guard, but you have got to do 
your best also to get him out. 

I do not think on the whole that it is a 
good thing to bowl too long, and I would say 
to my young friends that half an hour at the 
practice nets is probably quite enough. 
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Some Old English Sports and Pastimes.—1. A Race in the Middle Ages. 
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thos»? who take an interest in boat-sailing, and 
who seek their pleasure on the water, there is 
no type of craft more admirably suited for 
their purpose than the sailing sharpie. 

A boat of this type, with her heavy centre 
plate lowered, has enormous stability, which 
allows of her carrying a sail-spread that will 
drive her to windward like a bulb finner, and 
at the same time, for running with the wind 
or river cruising, her shallow draught with 
plate raised makes her an ideal craft. 

From stem to stern the boat now designed 
for “ B.O.P.” readers measures 14 ft., with a 
beam of 6 ft: 6 in., and a depth of 1 ft. 9 in., 
which will give à draught of 8 in. with the 
plate up for running, and 3 ft. when the 
plate is lowered for beating to windward. 

This centre plate which she carries is 5 in. 
thick, and weighs 42 lb., and does away with 
any inside ballast that would otherwise have 
to be carried. 

A boat of the type which I am going to 
describe, having a flat floor transversely, 
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and being built with wall sides, is an Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 (fig. 2) come in the way of the 
exceptionally easy boat to construct. This centreboard, and are each in two pieces, 
can be seen from the sections, fig. 2. having the end next the centreboard case 
You will see we have eleven cut away to allow room for the fillet 5 
of these sections, and they are ^ (figs. 3 and 4), which you will afterwards 
spaced 1 ft. 2 in. apart, as shown | see is necessary in order to make a water- 
by the profile or elevation. | tight joint at that point. In making these 
In starting to build the boat, frames you will have to allow 4 in. all 
the first thing to do is to con- | round for the thickness of the planking. 
struct the frames as fig. 3. Coming to the knees B, (fig, 3), these 
These consist of the floor should consist of natural bends, 
pieces a, which are 1} in. preferably larch roots should be the 
by 14 in. and the pieces wood selected. 'l'hese knees can all 
B, to the shape of the be sawn from the one template or 


sections, which should shape, as they are all set at 
be enlarged on paper full the same angle, and should 
size. This can be easily zi S be bedded in white-lead be- 


done by taking measure- fore being screwed down to 


ments from the scale at the floors. Having 
the foot of the now got your frames 
drawings. constructed, you 
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In making the frames you will notice that should turn your attention to the setting up 
there is a check 7 in. by 2 in. to take the of your keel. This is 7 in. broad by in. 
keel cut in all of them, and that those marked thick, and exactly 12 ft, 6 in. long. The keel 
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should be placed on a plank, or, better still, a 
wooden floor, if you are fortunate enough to 
be building your boat in a shed that is blessed 
with such a thing. The centre of the keel at 
the point a (fig. 2) should be screwed down 
with a single screw, and then the ends built 
up with blocks of wood and wedges until you 
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bedded in white-lead and then screwed down 
to the stem with 3 in. screws, after which 
you can screw them down firmly to the keel. 

Care should again be exercised in setting 
up your stem that you get it quite vertical, 
and to ensure this you should test it with a 
plumb-line. 
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have found the correct line of the profile. 
This can easily be ascertained by taking the 
measurements from the water-line downwards 
at the various sections. This water-line 
should be struck across all the sections, and if 
you refer to the profile (fig. 2) it will at once 
show you how the work ought to be done. 
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I would impress upon you that this part 
of the work must be most carefully done ; you 
should take great care to check the keel fore 
and aft and see that therc is no twist about 
it. It must be perfectly fair, for there is 
nothing so awkward or so unhandy to steer 
as a bo:t that has got a twist, no matter how 
slight it is. A boat of that sort always keeps 
running up oroff the wind, and yaws about in 
œ most uncomfortable fashion. 
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Before setting up the frames you should 
get your stem and stern pieces up and in 
place. The stem is 24 in. by 2 in. thick, and 
should be sawn from a natural bend of larch 
wood. You will have to cut a rabbet along 
each side 4 in. deep to take the side planking, 
as c (fig. 5); a knee is then fitted in the inside 
(D, fig. 5), to give strength, and should be 


The sternboard, which is $ in. thick, should 
be cut to the drawing, allowing of course for 
the rake. 

You will find that it is exactly 11 in. deep 
at the sides, and 123 in. at the centre, and 
that it is bevelled top, bottom, and sides to 
come in with planking (see fig. 6). You will 

_also notice that the keel is checked into it at 
the foot a fig. 6). The knee n (fig. 6) is of 
natural bend, and should be heavy and come 
wel! up the sternboard, as this part of your 
boat requires strength. 

Having got your stem and stern up, you 
can go on with the setting up of the frames. 
First mark off carefully their positions on 
the top of the keel, and slightly bevel the 
bottom and sides of them so as to give a fair 
surface for fitting the planks. 

Care should be taken when screwing down 
the frames to get them on at right angles to 
the centre line of the keel, also be careful to 
plunib every frame as you set it up, as these 
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are necessary in order to get a boat which is 
fair in the lines. 

As soon as the frames are up, run on 
the small stringers that come under the 
beams x (fig. 3), and as the beams are 13 in. 
deep, the stringer should be kept down that 
distance from the top of every frame. A 
small check will have to be taken out of the 
frames to allow of the stringer getting a good 
hold. The stringer is 14 in. by 1 in., and 
18 in. screws will be necessary for the job. 
The two lower stringers can also be put on ; 
they are 2 in. by 1} in. and are checked into 
the lower corners of the floors F (fig. 3). 
You will notice that they are rabbeted to 
receive the planking. This method of 
running stringers round the bilges and 
checking the planks into them gives a first- 
class watertight job, which is most essential 
in order to guard against the strains which 
come at this vital part. owing to the boat 
working in a seaway. You will find by this 


time that your boat has emerged very rapidly 
into a bit of good strong framework since 
you got the stringers on, and can now con- 
fidently tackle the side planking of her. 
This will, perhaps, be more interesting, for 
you will see the profile of the boat standing 
out as you get on. She is planked carvel 
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with à in. yellow pine (carvel means when 
planks are put on edge to edge to form a 
smooth skin, being the opposite from clincher, 
which is the method adopted for building 
rowing boats and other small craft). 

( To be continued.) 
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J. O. P. DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 6. 


OUR 


BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


A neat and practical piece of end.play. 
with a fina] maneuvre, the idea of which 
it is very essential to know. Solutions on 
postcards invited. 


SoLUTION To PROBLEM No. 5. 

Black man on 3, kings on 18, 19, 22. White 
men on 11, 29, kings on 9, 13. White to 
move and win. Thus: 11—7, 3—10,9 —14 
(a). 10—17, 29—25, 22— 25, 13—24. White 
wins by blocking the adversary's king at tlie 
side. (a) If 18— 9, 13— 24, White wins. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 


No. 4.— Tgg “ SINaLE CORNER.” 


11—15 24--19 10-14 17— 13 
(a)22—18 9-14 22-18 27—18 
15—22 18— 9 ()13—17 19—15 
(b) 25—18 5—14 18— 9 16 —19 
(c) 8—11 22—18 17 —22 15. — 8 
(d) 29 —25 1— 5 9— 5 3— 7 
4-8 18— 9 22—26 24—15 
(e) 24 —20 5—14 (m) 30—25 18— 4 
(f)12—16 25—22 (n) 26—30 1-6 
(g) 26—22 (x) 14—17 (o) 25—21 2-- 9 
(h) 8—12 21—14 ( p) 30 —26 13— 6 
(i) 28—24 10—26 5— 1 4— 8 
(J) 9—13 81—22 26—31 (2) 6— 2 
32—28 7—10 21—17 etc. 
6— 9 27—24 81—27 Drawn 


(a) This exchange, played from White's 
single corner towards that of the adversary, 
at once suggests the name and constitutes 
the opening. It is one which almost invari- 
ably attracts the beginner first; and before 
it is regularly adopted against an experienced 
player a few of its main lines of attack and 
defence should be studied. We here submit 
one as & specimen of its richness in surpris- 
ing coups and subtle manceuvres, and will in 
& future issue deal with other lines. 

(50 26 —17 is sound, but off the distinctive 
lines of this opening. 

(c) 12—16 is regarded as the strongest line 
to meet, and we shall return to it. 9—13, 
23—19, 7—11, 19—15, 10—19, 24—15, 
would transpose the opening into a Will- 
o'-the- Wisp," which will be treated in due 
course. 10—15, instead of 8—11 in the 
trunk, would similarly run off the character- 
istic lines of this opening into a Kelso.“ 

(d) An advance characteristic of many 
formations, and useful in meeting the adver- 
sary’s attack from his double corner. 


(e) 25—22 leads to safe play also. In 
which case Black may play 10—15, 24—20, 
12—16. If White now play 27 — 24, he falls 
into a hoary snare known as the Goose 
Walk,” which, like the *Fool's Mate" in 
Chess, is an early win for the adversary. 
Black would then continue: 16—19, 23—16, 
15—19, 24—15, 9 —14, and ultimately win 
easily. White must avoid 27—24 and play 
21—17 instead. 

(f) 10—15 is more frequently played, 
but 12 —16 is strategically played for 28 — 24, 
which loses, as in the last match for the 
championship of the world, when Mr. Barker, 
the American expert, lost to Mr. Jordan of 
Edinburgh, thus: 28—24, 10—15, 26—22, 
9—14, 18—9, 5—14, 32—28, 8—12, 24 —19, 
15—24, 28—19, 7—10, and White has a 
losing position. 

9) An important move, essential to the 
safety of White's position, and setting a trap 
for the “ Black Goose Walk.“ 

(^) If Black here play 10— 15 he loses by 
the * Black Goose Walk" trap thus: 23— 
1%, 16—23, 20 —16, 11—20, 18—4. White 
wins. 

(1) 27 —24 is not so powerful, and requires 
careful after-play. 

(7) Black is now confined to 9—13 as his 
only safe move. 10—15 looks a tempting 
attack, but it loses by 24 —19, 15 —24, 18 —14, 
etc. 9—14, followed by either the 5—14 or 
6—13 take, both lead to weak and losing 
games. 

(k) Black may now play 13—17, 22—13, 
14—18, 23—14, 16 —32 ; but he has the up- 
hill side of a drawn game. The move in 
the text leads to some beautiful and critical 
play for both sides. 

(1) The most natural move here for Black 
is 14—17, but it loses by 19 -15, 3—8, 
15—10, 17—22, 18-14, 22—26, 23.—18, 
26—31, 18—15, 11--18, 20—4, 31—27, 
4—8, 27—20, 10—7, 2—11, 8 —22. White 
wins. 

(en) The advance of this man is essential 
to White's safety ; for the Black king must 
not be permitted to establish himself on 
square 22 in front of it. 

(n) Black must crown here, or, as will be 
seen, he secures no adequate attack. 

(o) Thus this move is forced; for if 25—22, 
Black wins prettily by 11—15, 19—10, 
30 —25, 20—11, 25 --20. 

(p) Having thus headed the White piece 
to the side, Black may now proceed to a 
forcible rear attack. 

() And we have now an equalised position 
which WLite should ultimately draw. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(Twenty-Tuirp ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Carving Competition. 


Ib this subject (vide page 207 of our last volume) we 
offered PRKIZK-MoONEY to the extent of One Guinea for 
(1) tlie best carved handle suitable, say for walking-stick 
or umbrella; and (2) a similar amount for tlie quaintest 
or most curious natural knob, suitably prepared and 
varnished, if need be, selected. from hedgerow, wood, 
ete., at home or abroad. Open to all ages equally. 

For some unexplained reason, but very few readers 
took part in the former subject ; and in the latter there 
was absolutely no competition at all, one reader only 
sending in, and that a ridiculously poor specimen: 

Our Award is appended. 

Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
SIDNEY WALTER Cox (age 211 years), East View, High 

Park, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Hanuor F. WHrrrE-IDE (age 22 yeers) 88 Elgin 

Crescent, Notting Hill, London. 


CERTIFICATE. 
Oswin F. Hingley, The School House, Cullercoats, 
Neweustle-on-T y ue. 


Verse Competition. 
„A Bong of the New Century.“ 


In this subject we offered Pitize-MoNEY to the amount 
of One Guinea for the best original “Song of tlie New 
Century " that might be sent us by readers. 

Mere is our Award : 

Prize—One Guinea. 
WILIAM FRANCIS CHAMBERS, 339 New Cross Road, S. E. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Arthur F. Paterson. Birk wood, Banchory, N. B.: Lewis 
Mennick, 44 Montpelier Road, Brighton; E. A. Hewitr, 
Lectheringsect Holt, Norfolk ; George Thomas Brown- 
ing. Waverley House, Albert Road, Ilford ; Katia M. 
Reding (Pseud Longeron, Odessa), Pushkinskaya St 9, 
Odessa; Andrew Connal, Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow ; 
F. W. H. Smith, 49 Pembury Road, Tonbridge, Rent; 
Mildred Jessie Hall. 55 Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S. E.; 
Norman Milton Julian, 1 Saithgrove Terrace, Cork: 
Agnes. Harrison, 164 Bridport street. Albert. Park, 
Melbourne, Victoria. Australia; Robert Moinber, 
le’ Ermitage, Biarritz, France. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By R. A. R. BENNETT, M. A. (Oxon.). 


CLOUD STUDIES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. — II. 


a clouds having been found, the 
next question is how to transfer them 
to the plate. And even before this the 
question arises what the plate is to be. If 
the operator is used to one particular brand, 
or cannot easily obtain any other, let him 
use them, and he will probably obtain fair 
results; but, if he has & choice of plates, I 
should recommend him to use some iso- 
chromatic brand and a moderately deep yellow 
screen. "The plates should not be very rapid 
ones — medium rapidity is sufficient. Much, 
of course, depends upon the colour of the 
clouds, but, generally speaking, these plates 
will be found to give the best results. 

The lens used should be the one usually 
employed by the worker.  Focussing is 
easily performed by racking the lens out to 
its equivalent focus," or by focussing the 
furthest objects on the horizon. Unless the 
exposure is to be extremely rapid, it is 
necessary to stop down the lens a good deal ; 
but, when using a yellow screen, the exposure 
is much increased, so that it must not be 
carried too far in that case. Without a 
yellow screen, with no sun shining, and 
using stop f/16, one may give a shutter 
exposure of about m second. With a bright 
sun the same exposure may be given, using 
the next smallest stop, f/22. Very much 
the same results can be got, even without a 
shutter, if the worker stops down the lens to 
1/45 or f / 64. and makes a very short exposure 
with the lens cap. In such a case the yellow 
screen is additionally useful, as it again 
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increases the exposure and makes the ex- 
posing more easy of accomplishment with 
the cap. The yellow screen (of course much 
depends on the depth of colour) increases 
tlie exposure considerably. With f/16 and 
1/22 an exposure of from one to two seconds 
will not be found too much, unless the clouds 
are very brightly lighted. 

The exposures given can, of course, only 
be approximately stated, and for the period 
about the middle of the day. For early or 
late exposures, the time must be lengthened 
proportionately to the distance of time from 
midday. 

In developing the resulting exposures, it 
is as well to remember that, as a rule, soft 
rather weak negatives, with plenty of detail, 
are best. If developed until very dense they 
may take a very long time to print, which 
is trying to the patience of the operator, 
and, moreover, renders the movement of the 
mask which is necessary over the landscape 
portion of the print very difticult to accurately 
manipulate. 

I have already treated in a former article 
of the actual printing of clouds, but for those 
who have not seen it I may say that it is 
usually accomplished by placing the cloud 
negative in the printing-frame film upwards, 
on the top of that the print, with the blank 
sky face downwards on the film of the cloud 
negative. On this is placed the back of the 
printing-frame, and the frame is then closed. 
Now in front of the cloud negative we place 
& cloth or handkerchief so that it just 
roughly covers the outline of the landscape, 
ignoring any branches of trees that project 
into the sky. The print must be examined 
pretty frequently, for, if the clouds are printed 
too darkly, the picture will be utterly ruined. 
As a rule, only a light printing is admissible 
for the clouds, but this is clearly & matter 
for the artistic taste of the worker to decide. 

A more accurate way of printing-in clouds 
is to make a print of the landscape negative 
and cut away the sky. This is then placed 
as a mask over the landscape portion when 
the clouds are being printed in. In both 
cases the handkerchief or the paper mask 
must be frequently shifted, so as to destroy 
any sharp lines that may appear. Printing 
must be done in the shade, or a piece of tissue- 
paper placed over the outside of the frame. 

I am inclined to think that for developing 
cloud negatives it is preferable to use a 
developer which gives clear black and white 
results. Either hydroquinone or metol or 
amidol will do this. For a hydroquinone 
developer, Thomas's formula is a good one: 
Hydroquinone 80 grains, sulphite of soda 
1 oz., citric acid 30 grains, potassium bromide 
20 grains; water up to 10 oz. Label this 
No. 1. As an accelerator—Sodium hydrate 
80 grains; water up to 10 oz. Label this 
No. 2. To develop, take 1 oz. of No. 1 and 
an equal quantity of No. 2. Add to the 
mixture 1 oz. of water and the developer is 
ready. A good amidol developer is—Amidol 
50 grains, bromide of potassium 10 grains, 
sulphite of soda 650 grains; water 20 fluid 
oz. Use sufficient to cover the plate easily— 
i.c. about 2 oz. for 4 plate and 4 oz. for 
) plate. It can be used several times before 
it is exhausted, but will not keep for many 
days. Lately I have been using the de- 
veloper given with the “ Imperial” plates, 
and find it very good. This is called the 
"Imperial Standard" developer, which 
name has a Hoyal ring about it that is very 
"fetching," but does not. I think, mean 
anything to do with flags! It is as 
follows: Pyrogallic acid 55 grains, metol 
45 grains, metabisulphite of potash 1920 
grains, bromide of potassium 20 grains; 
water (boiled or distilled) up to 20 fluid oz. 
Call this No. 1. No. 2 is carbonate of 
Roda 4 0z.; water (boiled or distilled) to 
20 oz. For use,take equal parts of 1 and 2. 
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Common * washing soda" is what is re- 
quired for No. 2, which therefore has the 
merit of great cheapness. l 

For developing clouds it would be well to 
slightly dilute this developer, so as to get a 
negative full of detail without excessive 
contrasts. 

In developing cloud negatives one has to 
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keep a sharp Dok, out not to over-develop ` 
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Meppiep OAF.—Get into good form and 
keep there. That means early to bed and 
early up, Morning tub, temperate and pure 
living, with plenty of outdoor exercise. 

D. G. H. (Naini Tal, India).—1. Glad to 
receive your letter; always particularly 
pleasel to hear from readers in distant 
parts of the Empire. 2, Yes; they may 
both compete. 


F. C. YATES.—See the presses at the Model 


Printing Press Company's place, in Far- — 35 JE a 
ringdon Street, Ludgate Circus. — @ — 


R. O.—1. The best way is to go to some / 
museum and lovk at the specimens. It you / 
mean British snakes, there are only three ; j /, 
if foreign ones, there are hundreds, Per- 77 
haps the tenth section of the “Royal l 


Natural History,” which costs five shillings, 
is the most suitable book for you, Gadow's / 
“Amphibia and Reptiles" in the * Cam- 
bridge Natural History," price seventeen 
shillings net, is the newest of theimportant 
werks; but the best for identification is, 
of course, the British Museum Catalogue.” 
2. It is not worth while to change the spirit 
in whieh an old specimen has been placed. 
Leave it as it is. 


E. WriGht.—The questions appear to be all 
answered in the article. Get a copy of 
“The Feathered World.“ one penny, or 
“Exchange and Mart,” twopence, both 
London publications, through some news- 
agent, 


F. A. THomsoy.—“How to Make a Cine- 
matograph ” is in our twenty-first volume, 
on page 316, 


J. E. G. POWNALL.—As Queen Victoria's 
head was the first that appeared on post- 
age-stamps, there is no precedent for that 
of King Edward being the other way 
round. A stamp is not a coin, though 
the practice of having the monarchs in 
succession looking opposite ways might 
very well have been followed. 


West Pank.—Send for a price-list to the 
Clyde Model Dockyard, Argyll Arcade, 
Glasgow, or look at the advertisements on 
our wrappers, 


CONSTANT READER.—They are Civil Service 
appointments, of which partienlars may be 
obtained of the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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them. It is not particularly easy to hit on 
the exactly correct moment at which to stop 
development. The best time is probably 
when they have just become too dense to 
ne denn through when held up to the ruby 
ight. 

Cloud negatives are best kept in a separate 
box— one of the grooved description— so that 
one can lay one's hand on the right one to 
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Coots Wain 


A Real Spring Surprise! 


suit any particular negative 


that one 
happens to be printing from. 

Cloud negatives taken on films have the 
particular advantage that they can be 
printed from either side, so that a choice of 
two lightings is presented by each film. 
The thinner the film the better, so that the 
latest form of stripping film is better than 
the original celluloid film for this purpose. 
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ALI BABA.— The articles on dumbbells bre 
in the first and second parts of Gury Indoor 


SOLDIER.—We have had them 
regimental plates are now out 6 


nr 


R. G. F.—We are the publishers c 
Games," The parts cost -skxpene 
and any bookseller can get them 
The article on building a cam 
in parts 6 and 7. À 


E. B. Youna, D. C. SHANKS, ETC- 
not send us stamps to be 
dealer's catalogue. - Nearly all th 
are not worth troübling abou 
stance, the — p- — cent € 
worth twopenee, the Hungarian. 
stamp a penny, and the French 
penny a dozen, Wie 


B a? 
ARGENTUM.—Get your bicycle replated at 
the makers’. It will cost you ten times as 
much for the materials and appliances to 
do it yourself. c$: 


SIMPLEX.—Such things have no fixed valve 
You might get a shillingor two for it from 
some collector or the curator of à museum 
It depends on the size. There are numbers 
of them at the Natural History Museum. 


J. J. WETHERALL.—There is no cheap book 
on the subject worth buying. are 
nearly 4,000 species Write to Wheldon & 
Co. 38 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, for their list of books on the subject. 
Of the old books you would find Stephens s 
* Manual of British Beetles "the most use 
ful, and, for illustrations, Spry & Shnck- 
hard's * British Coleoptera," 


NIGELLA.—]. Practise on a dumb 
2. The first examination is that for matr- 
culation. 3. Go into the fields and shot 
and sing, and take singing lessons, 


M. McCaAvL.—Send over a shilling or two 
to Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son, Strand, an! 
ask them to send you out a selection of 
cycling papers. Probably “ The Cyclist” 
or “ Cycling " would suit you best, 


H. A. TIBBEY.— You can be taught swimming 
at all the public baths. Apply to tbe 
superintendent. The charge is trifling. - 


J. Grace.—The secretary of any oi the 
hospitals will send you the particulars on 
being written to for them. 
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CHAPTER IV. LIFE ON BOARD THE DIADEM. 


s Sow but sure would have been a very good motto for the strange 
k) craft in which our boys were now embarked, and sailing 
southwards and west away, with Biscay Bay well to the east. 


" Massacring every man and woman and child." " Till I'm past that bay," said Skipper Paul, ** and the weather 
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and water turning warmer, I nevcr think I 
am clear of the British Islands.“ 

“ You have been to sea for very many years, 
I suppose, sir?" This from Joce. Eph 
playfully kicked Joce from under the table. 
Eph knew, if Joce didn't, that direct refer- 
ence to the age of men who are not altogether 
in their teens is not only the worst of policy, 
but somewhat impolite. 

“Eh? What?“ cried Paul, blowing a big 
cloud of smoke, as he looked at Joce and 
stroked his cat. Trying to guess my age! 
Ha! ha! ha! Well, I'll tell you, boy. I 
was born one hundred and forty and five 
years ago ! ” 

Joce had opened his blue eyes to their very 
widest extent. 

^ Yes," the skipper went on, when a man 
is &sked his age, directly or indirectly, he has 
the right to clap on a hundred years. Then 
nobody can say he is making himself younger. 
See?" 

“ Yes.” 

“I was born in the brig Paola at sea, off 
the coast of Brazil, in a gale of wind such as 
few ships can weather. Ship ran on shore 
same night. When poor mother—I reverence 
her memory, though I was notlong acquainted 
with her—saw that there was no hope for 
vessel or crew, she rolled me up in a down 
quilt and a piece of canvas, lashed the parcel 
round with spun-yarn, and threw me into the 
sea. Not a stick of the Thusnelda came 
ashore unbroken, and not & soul but the 
baby was saved. 

*Inside that down quilt I had gone to 
sleep, rocked in the cradle of the deep by the 
great waves, my lullaby the fierce and roaring 
wind. When I &woke, boys, I was swinging 
between two trees in a bamboo basket, with u 
negro woman singing over me. All this I 
was told, you must know. Well, that was 
the first of me, and sometimes I have wished 
it had been the last.“ 

* Daddy," said Madge fondly, as she took 
her accustomed seat, ** you promised never to 
be unhappy.” 

„And I never shall be, mia carissima, 
while you are near." 

"[ lived, boys, for years among those 
Indians, spending my time chietly in the 
forest, where I was running wild, as it were. 
Nothing had terrors for me. The monkeys 
were my intimate friends. I could swing 
with them &nd among them on the bighest 
trees. The Indians loved me, and fed me 
with the choicest fruits, on wild birds' eggs, 
and caterpillars. 

„When little more than six I was en- 
trusted with a knife—a cuchillo— with bow 
and arrows carried across my naked back. 
Then, indeed, I deemed myself & man. I 
was but a forest imp for all that. No thought, 
no care for life had I. Surely, I must have 
believed myself immortal; but in strength 
and agility I was & sea-born Hercules. I 
have stalked the tapirs, sprung at one bound 
on the back of the swiftest of the herd, and 
rode him far into the dark depths of the 
beast-haunted woodlands, parrots screaming 
all the while overhead, and my friends the 
monkeys shrieking to urge me and my 
strange steed onwards. 

“For days I have been lost in those 
forests, living on fruit and the food the 
monkeys never failed to find for the half-wild 
boy. 

“Once I found a sleeping python, and 
almost severed his head. Oh! the terrible 
writhing of the agonised and tortured crea- 
ture! But I escaped. Once I rode a monster 
alligator through a swamp and into the 
sluggish stream, then, shrieking with merry 
laughter, swam safely to bank. 

* But one day a roving Englishman came 
to our village by the sea, and bought me, 
paying for me with yellow gold. I tried to 
escape, but was lashed to a plank, and sailors 
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bore me away in a boat, and so to sca in the 
British shell-hunting barque Lysander. 

“For weeks I was like a caged puma, and 
would have sprung overboard if I had but 
seen a chance. Kindness won me, though, 
and I became the greatest pet, both fore and 
aft, that there was on board. They called 
me the boy-monkey at first, and my feats 
aloft surprised and startled even the oldest 
hands. 

“But I sobered down in time, and for 
many, many years, as boy and man, I sailcd 
the seas with my brave master. 

"He told me I was free, and that I 
might leave him if I liked; but I loved him 
too well for that. His wife was, at first, like 
a mother to me. A beautiful Spaniard she 
was, but her beauty always seemed to me 
like that of the crouching jaguar. Their 
only child, a daughter, was, while still young, 
my constant playmate on board. 

„These people taught me to read and 
to write, and to play on the zither and 
mandoline, and I was taught seamanship 
as well. Boys, had you seen the daughter— 
she was sweet and seventeen—you would 
not wonder that I loved her. 

J manfully told her father and mother 
one day while passing through the Strait 
of Sunda, homeward bound to the 
British Isles. He, the father, I think, was 
not unfavourable to my suit; but all the 
mother’s Spanish blood seemed to rise in 
wrath against me. She tried to speak, but 
her emotion overwhelmed her. Then she 
seized & knife, and had I not rushed forward 
would have slain me in the cabin. 

“I, too, was proud and bold. Every man 
and boy on board were my friends. Hurriedly 
I penned a note; it was taken to Juanita by 
her maid, and quickly back the answer came. 
Yes; she would fly with me, if it were but 
to be marooned. 

“Enough; that night, when all was 
hushed and the vessel almost becalmed, 
while all but she and her maid were slcep- 
ing aft, the dinghy was lowered and loaded, 
and with beating hearts we stepped on board, 
Juanita and myself. She was weeping 
bitterly. As for me, every fathom the hoat 
covered raised my spirits one degree, and at 
last we stood on shore. 

“T was not without money, I had saved 
and saved for years just for such an 
eventuality as this. And I blessed the gale 
that soon sprang up and bore the yacht far 
enough away. Well I knew, too, that not a 
sailor there on board would give me away, 
nor say when or where we landed. 

* A kindly old soul was the village priest 
who next morning bound us in wedlock, as 
the law of the place allowed. 

"Before sunset that very evening we 
sighted the yacht standing back into the 
bay, and we knew that search for us would 
soon be cominenced in earnest. 

How that old priest must have loved 
young people! He would do anything to save 
us, he said. The forest was adjacent—he 
would hide us there, or, better still, in a cave, 
till the storm of wrath blew over, or—ha! he 
had it—up the neighbouring creek lay a 
Chinese junk. She could sail with us at 
once. He himself would bargain for our 
passage to a safer and more southerly 
island. 

“This last plan seemed the most feasible, 
and all haste was made to embark. We 
thanked the kindly priest many times over, 
and Juanita put her arms around him, and, 
weepiny, kissed his cheek. 

„Taking my dear wife's maid and two 
young sailors with us, we were soon on board, 
and left the creek before midnight, the moon 
silvering the sea from ship to horizon. 

“This junk was a swift one, the men, 
although Chinamen, were fearless and bold ; 
so we dashed through the water, the spray 


dashing inbonrd over the bows, the wind 
rouring high in the rigging. 

* Southward and southward we flew, but 
we were made as comfortable as could be 
expected in such a gale. 

" We rode on the waves, we flew on the 
wind's wings for days, but at long last had to 
seek for shelter on the shores of Borneo. 
And here we landed, safe and sound. And 
here we determined to spend our honey- 
moon. Honeymoon? Nay, but honeyed years 
rather. 

„We were on cleared land in a bay close 
to the sea; there were beautiful woods 
behind that rose in banks of green and 
crimson almost to the tops of high and 
rugged mountains. 

"I worked like a slave with my two men 
and a few natives to build ourselves a 
cottage, and dear Juanita succeeded in con- 
vincing herself that she was helping us, and 
that we could not get on without her. 

„Well, J certainly could not have got on 
without her. Her eyes to me were lamps of 
life, her voice the sweetest of melody, more 
rich and soft than the songs of the birds 
in the trees near us. 

“At last all was ready and our home life 
began; but perhaps my story wearies you, 
boys?" 

„No, no, we are all attention.“ 

“s How long shall we live here, carissima ? ' 
I said. 

* Oh, for ever and ever!’ was my beautiful 
bride's reply. 

* And indeed it was a charming place. A 
land of flowers, a land of soft delights, of 
bright-winged birds with nodding plumes, 
that seemed to sing to us alone; of strange 
bronze doves that purred even at the gloam- 
ing hour, when the last rays of old Sol lit 
up the sea, and the wavelets were lisping 
on the silvery sands. 

“ We laid out and tilled a little farm. We 
had everything served up to us, by the hands 
of Nature herself, that hearts could wish. 

* The natives were very kind and friendly, 
and built a village not far from us, and lived 
there, to work or even fight for us if need 
were. We hardly took note of time. We 
could not believe in any end to our bappi- 
ness, and then came little Madge, that the 
angels sent, and so our cup of bliss seemed 
full. 

* In time Madge could walk and talk, and 
then one day Juanita and I took to counting 
by the seasons, the monsoons, and events of 
our unchecked lives how long we had been 
on the island. 

* We made it out—to our great surprise— 
to be over four years and a-half. 

" Shell-collecting was always my hobby, 
and gathering rare and beautiful ones often 
took us far away into the forest, or miles and 
miles along the seashore. 

„And so, boys, the happy time flew on till 
—ah! lads, it makes me shudder even now, as 
I sit here, to think of the events of one awful 
night of fire and blood and massacre. And 
there are times even yet that I dream of it, 
and awake bathed in the cold sweat of terror. 

“We had heard before this of the head. 
hunters of Borneo, but believed they lived 
hundreds of miles from the scene of our 
happiness. 

„We were awakened at midnight by yells 
and agonising shrieks, and found that the 
native village was in flames, with armed fiends 
leaping to and fro in the light and smoke, 
brandishing broad knives and axes, and 
massacring every man, woman, and child as 
they rushed forth to save themselves from 
the contlagration. 

“ Then the savages bore down upon us. 

* Oh! it wasall soonover. To fight were 
madness, though I determined to sell my own 
life, and the lives of my darlings, as dearly as 
possible; but to fly was impossible. 
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„We rushed forth only to meet our fate. 
Isaw Juanita slain, and then all was one 
long and dreadful blank. 

“I awoke, as it were, to find myself 
wandering aimlessly and alone in the forest, 
and I think I must have been mad for many 
weeks. I was much emaciated, and my face, 
when I looked into a pool of water, I found 
scarred and burned beyond recognition. It 
was fire, then, boys, and not age that 
puckered and wrinkled my visage. 

“With a cloud on my soul that I knew 
would never lift, I kept wandering about, and 
at last I came to a village of friendly 
Borneans. They took pity on my sad con- 
dition, they fed me and tended me, and 
healed my face with broad leaves, and at 
length I began to live again. 

* But one day, when they told me that a 
white woman was dying in a neighbouring 
hamlet, and that she had a child with her, a 
gleam which bore some resemblance to a 
return of hope and happiness stole over my 
heart, and I asked them to lend me to the 
spot where this white woman lay. 

"Ah! you guess already! Yes, it was 
Telda, the nurse, and little Madge. Telda 
was weeping bitterly; but in spite of my 
disfigurement the child knew me, and rushed 
to my arms. 

„And now, boys, the nurse herself will tell 
us how she escaped." 

He touched an electric button as he spoke, 
and next minute Telda, whose duties were 
that of stewardess and nurse to the children, 
stood in the doorway. 

Telda was & well-shapen woman, with 
dark hair and yellow skin, a Bornean 
undoubtedly. Her eyes had, as a rule, a 
stern, determined, almost hunted look in 
them, but they softened in a marvellous 
manner when they were bent upon either her 
master or little Madge. She was dressed in 
a curious mixture of crimson and blue, almost 
gipsy in style, and about her neck she wore 
many strings of small but beautiful cowries, 
and other even lovelier shells. 

“Ah, Telda, come in. The boys here want 
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you to tell them how you escaped with the 
child on that fearful night." 

“Yes, Massa. I 'scape with dechile when 
you and Missus fell. I 'scape knife in hand. 
Many big blow I stlike. I am wild den. I 
am mad, sah! Dey head-hunters dey flee me 
and I get to de forest. Heah in de woods I 
feed my leetle mopeng on the unjo milk and 
sweet egg of monck." 

Madge had taken her nurse's brown hand 
fondly in her own, and was leaning her cheek 
against it. 

* Neenie! Neenie! (mother, mother), " she 
murmured fondly. 

Den,“ continued Telda, “de chile, my 
mopeng, sleep, I hide her in de bush, and 
come back foh you body, Massa, and your 
ledoa's (wife's). Ah! she gone. She callied 
fah away. But you I bling to de bush. I 
tink you dead. I cover you wi' de leaves ob 
de Mendong tlee. I put de peetoh fruit on 
you breast, and sing soft songs that the Kao- 
lons (angels) may hear, den I weep mooch 
burning tear, take up my leetle, sleeping 
mopeng, and slowly I walkaway. But yet a 
leetle and back I come when ooloon and teng 
am shining (moon and stars), and de neenjee 
(owl) make cry in de bush. Still you sleep. 
Den de chile cry much for Daddy, and bof of 
us kiss you on de hand and say good-bye. 

„Nuffin much moh, Massa. Only, long 
long we wander in de forest and bush, among 
de saat and sheemang (badgers and apes), but 
all fly from de wild woman and chile. After 
many many ooloon, I think I die, so I creep 
me into one mesa to sleep. Nobody heah 
but on’y snake—den you come. Ah! joy 
den, and joy now. But de beautiful ledoa 
(lady or wife) pla’ps we nevah nevah see no 
mo'.“ 

“After this, boys," said Paul, “I myself 
have little to add; but American shell- 
hunters found us, and in one year's time I 
had almost made their fortunes and the 
nucleus of my own. 

"'lelda and Madge have been with me 
ever since, and our adventures are far too 
many to relate; but ah! my brave lads, our 
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adventures are not over yet, and you will 
have so many of your own that it would buf 
tire you to listen to tales of those of others. 

„Now, Telda, I shall have coffee to sip 
while I smoke and think." 

„And I shall play and sing, Daddy." 

“ Do, dear. I wish you to be happy, and 
you also, boys. Youth comes but once. 
“Hullo! mate, what's in the 

now?" 

The sturdy first mate was glittering in his 
oilskins, and his rosy cheeks were wet with 
spray. 

He was laughing, though. 

„Nothing to signify, I think. Just 
dropped down to inform Miss Effie that if 
she hears a terrible hallabaloo on deck 
presently she must not imagine that the 
ship's falling overboard. Glass tumbling 
down, sir, wind rising every minute. We're 
just going to make her snug for the night, 
and put an extra man to the wheel." 

„Thank you, Robert, thank you.“ 

And off went the mate, stamping up the 
companion as merchant sailors do, but I’m 
sure that it was more to re-assure Effie for 
whom he would have done anything—that 
he raised his voice in song as he marched. 

And what a voice it was, too bold, ringing, 
deep but sweet, rising higher than the wind 
itself, but dying away in cadence soft as 
lullaby ; a voice that on many a dark and 
stormy night had given confidence to Madge 
in her hammock, and lulled her to gentle 
slumber. 

“A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast.” 


wind 


Before she began to play Madge knelt 
down near to Effie for just a moment to 
whisper to her, There's never, never any 
danger, little sister, when the mate is 
singing.“ 

And so with talk and song, and many a 
jest, the night drove on till Teldu staggered 
in to put the girls to bed. 


BEING THE STORY OF A NAVAL CADET'S FIRST DAY ON BOARD A SEA.GOING MAN.O-WAR. 


HEN they had quieted down a bit Bates 
began: When we came down every- 
thing was so quiet in the mess that I thought 
no one was there, so I gave Smallbones here 
a shove in through the door. Who should 
be coming out but fat-headed ‘old Wilks,’ 
having just had his ‘six-hkeller,’ and 
Smallbones lands right in his victualling 
department, as old Beaver would say, takes 
the wind out of his sails, and over they both 
go together. Oh! you would have yelled if 
you had seen it! Wilks’ face wasa picture ; 
and then when they jumped up, and 
Tommy touched his cap and said, ‘Come 
on board to join, sir, oh! it was funny." 
At which all, excent Ross, joined in a good 
hearty laugh. 

Ross was a senior midshipman, and I 
suppose considered it beneath him to laugh 
at such trivial things. 1 think, he said in 
a most cynical manner, that you were both 
very cheeky, and deserved all you got." 
Then there was a general cry of ** You dry 
up, Nutty, you old idiot, or we'll sit on you." 
Furthcr conversation was stopped by a bugle 
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going, and I turned round to Bates and 
asked him what it was, and he replied, 
* Cooks of messes," come down to your chest, 
and wash your hands before dinner. On 
this, there was & general dive down to the 
chest-rooms, an opening of chests, and a 
wash and brush-up before dinner, which in 
those days in a gun-room mess was served 
at eight bells (noon), and if vou were five 
minutes late you had to go pretty hungry. 

Just before noon we ascended to the gun- 
room flat, and down comes ancther cadet, 
whom I had not previously seen, but who 
had joined the service with me. and we had 
been together all the time in the Britannia. 
He spotted me, and came over and shook 
hands, saying Hallo! Susan! I'm glad to 
see you." Here was my old Britannia 
nickname, Black-eyed Susan,“ come up 
again when I thought I had left it behind 
me. 

Bates, of course, fastened on it at once, 
and said, *Oh, I thought we should get a 
name for you soon, Black-eyed Susan. 
Well!" looking me full in the face, “ you 


have pretty black eyes." I took it quietly, 
and I was called Susan for many years 
afterwards, until no longer sylph.like, and 
my sweet “ Susan degenerated to Fatty,” 
and Old Fat.” But I am digressing. 

A few minutes before eight bells we all 
went into the midshipmen’s berth, and 
Bates said, Here, Susan, you sit next to 
me; I hope you are hungry, because we 
always like the turtle soup finished." 

We youngsters sat nt one end of tbe table 
and the oldsters at the other. It was an 
oblong table about 18 ft. long by about 5 
broad, and had a large well underneath as | 
an extra stowhole for mess stores, called a 
*jolly-boat," and if you were not careful 
you barked your shins against it. Our whole 
mess place, gun- room. or Berth,” as it 
was called, was about 21 by 7, and we sat 
on lockers that went right round, except 
where the doors came, and there a chair 
was placed. Inhabiting this spacious apart- 
ment were three sub-lieutenants, two second 
masters, two assistant-paymasters, thirteen 
miijshipmen/and naval cadets, three master’s 
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assistants, and one clerk—twenty-four in 
all; so we had not too much room, although 
we considered ourselves very fairly off. Of 
course, we never all sat down to meals 
together, as some were always on watch. 

The table was covered with a nice clean 
tablecloth: the day being Monday it had 
not had much chance of being dirtied, as 
on Sundays and Thursdays (dough days) 
we always had clean cloths. Our other 
appointments were not very good, but I 
must say that our table-linen could always 
bear inspection. At the oldsters’ end there 
were two decanters of sherry, about twelve 
tumblers, and the three solitary remaining 
wine-glasses. In the centre was a bread 
platter and a loaf of bread, and this was 
tlanked with two superannuated metal knife- 
trays filled with ship’s biscuit. About six 
bottles of water, a bottle of piccalilli, another 
of onions, and two cruet-stands; these 
completed the table decorations. We 
youngsters, if we could not get hold of a 
tumbler, had to drink out of a jam-pot or 
pannikin. Strange as it may seem, and 
incongruous with the surroundings, all the 
forks and spoons were silver, plate not being 
allowed in the mess. Everyone who was 
unfortunate enough to have plate instead of 
silver was fined 2s. 6d. per month until 
he provided the latter. 

To return to our dinner. As the bell struck 
eight, the second steward entered at one 
door, and the boy at the other, each carrying 
a good-sized block-tin tureen of soup, which 
they placed upon the table, and then 
appeared again with a pile of soup-plates. 
Phil Hastings served out the soup at one 
end, and the plates were passed up the star- 
board side of the table; a midshipman called 
Gillham was at the other end, whose plates 
went down the inside, or port side, of the table. 
In this way I was about the last served, and 
as I took my plate and put it down in front of 
me, Bates said in a most polite manner, Take 
a little * copper-rattle, Mr. Smallbones ? ” 
pointing to the soup. I said, Thank you, 
Mr. Bates, it does not appear to be too 
strong." No, it won't affect your nerves," 
said Bates. Why do you call it *copper- 
rattle' ?" I asked. ‘ Well," he replied, “a 
certain number of messes are allowed to 
bake their dinners, and & certain number to 
muke sea-pies, all the others’ allowance of 
meat is put into the coppers and boiled for 
soup with the vegetables and some oatmeal, 
and as soon as the cook hears the bones 
rattle against the sides of the copper he 
knows it is cooked, and that is why it is 
eclled *copper-rattle.' ". * Then," chimed 
in another youngster, “ it is sometimes called 
‘Soupe de bouillon."  * What's that?“ 
said J. That.“ says he, is made from 
two buckets of water to one ony-ong, and 
so the chaff went on. 

I finished my soup, and liked it: then all 
the plates were collected at each end, and 
handed to the second steward and boy, and 
ufter a short interval a piece of roast beef 
(I say a “ piece," for it would be impossible 
to call it a joint), a good big piece too, with 
very little bone, was placed before Hastings, 
who immediately began to cut away at it 
as hard as he could, and the plates were 
passed down each side alternately, until we 
were all served. Four dishes of potatoes 
and two of cabbage were put on, and we 
helped ourselves as we wanted, and when 
they were gone there was no more, for we were 
on strict allowance of ship’s provisions, and 
had just what came from the cuppers. The 
reason for this was that, a short time before 
I joined, the gun-room steward had bolted 
with the cash-box amd 60/. with which he 
should have paid the bills, consequently the 
mess was in debt. So the captain gave 
orders that we were to be put on ship’s 
provisions until we were out of debt. This, 
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I thought, was rather hard on me, as I had 
to pay 4l. entrance- money; lí. 10s. per 
month mess-money, supply three table- 
cloths, and pay for the washing of them, 
and eight pieces of silver; and all I got for 
that was ship’s provisions (according to the 
scale allowed me by a generous country) and 
a jam-pot to drink out of. 

Our supply of crockery was most limited. 
We were better off for soup-plates than any- 
thing else, and ofttimes a soup-plate did 
duty for soup, meat, pudding, and all. As 
long as we got enough to eat, the article off 
which we ate it did not trouble us youngsters 
much. 

At any rate, I enjoyed my first dinner on 
board a man-o'.war very much, and the 
running fire of chaff that was directed at me 
the whole time, and my answers, caused 
plenty of fun, and we were as merry as 
crickets. “ What will you drink, Mr. Small. 
bones ? said Bates, champagne or Bor- 
deaux ?" Thank you, Mr. Bates, said I, 
* [ will try some Adam's ale." 

At this there was a general laugh, and Old 
Beaver said, Halloo! Bates, you get just 
as good as you give," and there I like you, 
youngster," to me. ‘They may say what 
they like about old Beaver, but he was 
always & good friend to me. Phil Hastings 
said, * Bravo, youngster, you'll do: you and 
Bates will make a very good pair.” “A 
mighty cheeky pair!” said big Ross. “ You 
leave them alone, Nutty, and they'll be all 
right," said Phil. Then Bates, turning to 
me, said, * We won't wait for dessert, to-day, 
Susan; come on," so we wriggled round the 
table and got out, and joined the other 
youngsters, leaving the oldsters to discuss 
their cheese and beer. 

Then Bates said, ** The best thing you can 
do now is to send for your servant and see 
about your chest and gear, as soon as the 
dinner hour is over. So he and I went up 
on the main-deck and visited the smoking 
circle (gun-room). There were two smoking 
places for officers quite distinct—one for the 
ward-room officers, and the other for the 
gun-room, engineers, and warrants. There 
each group of officers solemnly stood or sat, 
and smoked as hard as they could, so as 
to get as much smoke as possible in the 
prescribed time. There were no smok- 
ing-rooms for the officers in those days, so 
one had to work hard at his pipe to get 
sufficient smoke after his meal, in the hour 
allowed for the ship's company's dinner. 

At two bells (1 p.m.) the pipe went. Clear 
up decks, out pipes," and sweepers, then 
finished or not, away you went, and no more 
smoke until supper-time. I sat on a gun- 
carriage along with Phil Hastings, and he 
seemed to like it, for he patted me on the 
shoulder and said,. Don't smoke yet, 
youngster ? ” No, Mr. Hastings," I re- 
plied. ‘You need not cal me ‘Mr. 
Hastings except on duty," said he. Call 
me ‘ Hastings,’ or ‘Phil,’ when we are in 
the mess and off duty.“ 

I said, *I should not like to call you 
Hastings, it seems so disrespectful, but if I 
call you ‘Phil,’ it is like speaking to an 
elder brother.“ At this they all began to 
laugh, and a general chorus of Well! you 
have got cheek ! " followed. Hastings laughed 
with the others, and then said, * Very well, 
child! You may call me Phil, and mind, if 
ever you want to know anything, or there is 
anything I can do for you, come to me." 

I may here remark, that as long as I was 
in the ship, I always went to Phil, in pre- 
ference to anyone else, with all my little 
troubles, etc. ; and he looked after me, and 
treated me in all respects as if I were his 
younger brother. 

Just at this time the messenger-boy came 
to the smoking circle, and said, “ Mr. Cox 
wants to see Mr. Smallbones," so I jumped 


up and followed him to the ward-room 
smoking-place, where I saw my cousin. He 
said to his messmates, This is my young 
cousin, Tommy Smallbones.” Then I was 
introduced to the ward-room officers in turn. 
The commander said, “ Come and sit down, 
youngster,” so I went and sat alongside him. 
Then the First Lieutenant said to my 
cousin, * Co! why he is nearly as big as 
you, we'll have to call him ‘uncle’ not 
cousin.“ So ever after, when I went to the 
ward-room and my cousin was there, old 
Hodgson, the First Lieutenant, always sang 
out, “Co! your uncle wants you." The 
Commander said to me, “ Well, i hope Bates 
introduced you properly to your messmates.” 
The news of my introduction, and the casti- 
gation which followed, had been told in the 
ward-room amidst roars of laughter, and 
they wanted to see the hero of the occurrence, 
and that was why I had been sent for. 

Just at this moment, Bates, whose boat, 
the first cutter, had been called away, came 
over with his dirk on, to report his boat 
“manned,” and heard the Commander’s 
question. I replied, with a sly look at 
Bates, * Yes, sir, the introduction was 
rather hurried; but he put me up to the 
ropes all right, sir, as you told him to.” 
At this there was a general burst of laughter, 
and Bates coloured up to his eyes, and had 
to turn round to hide his laughter. “Is 
that so, Bates?" asked the Commander; 
his round, kind little face beaming all over 
with merriment, for if anyone could see a 
joke and enjoy it, our Commander could. 
" Yes, sir!" said Bates. First cutter's 
manned, sir." ‘ Hope you have got a nice 
soft cushion in her, Bates." 

Another roar of laughter greeted this 
remark, and Bates turned away to hide his 
face, and responded “ Yes, sir.“ 

* Then take the officers and postman on 
shore, and go to the Admiral's office for 
order s." 

“Ay, ay, sir," replied Bates, and was 
turning to go,when the Commander called 
him back and continued, * And, Mr. Bates. 
will you give me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-night, and as you will 
want some one to look after you, bring Mr. 
Smallbones with you." Bates said, Thank 
you very much, sir," and I came out with 
“Thank you, sir. I'll look after him, all 
right." 

So away went Bates, and as he went 
through the battery doors he turned and 
shook his fist at me. Then the Commander 
said to me, ** You had better go and see your 
chest and hammock are all right, and I shall 
not want you for duty until to-morrow ; 
come to me after divisions and I will tell 
you your stations.” 

I took my departure, and as I left I heard 
the First Lieutenant say, Those are a good 
pair of boys, with plenty of go in them; but 
if they do not ornament the main bits before 
the week is out, I'm & Dutchman." 

Having sent for my servant, I went down 
to the chest-room, opened my chest, and 
waited for him. In a very short time he 
appeared, and I must endeavour to describe 
him. His name was Page, and he was an 
old soldier having five good-conduct badges, 
and held himself as straight as an arrow. 
He was quite & character, had a pleasant 
face, and was about 5 ft. 11 in., well made, 
with short, crisp, dark hair, which showed 
Bigns of becoming grey, and full dark 
moustache. I have seen him smile, but 
that was as far as he ever got. I never 
knew him to laugh. He always treated me 
with the greatest respect, and always spoke 
of me as “ my young master." 

As he came up to me he sprang to 
“ attention," saluted, and said, '*Thomus 
Page, Private Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
told off by Sergeant- Major to be your servant, 
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sir! Keys of your chest, sir! You have 
two? I take one, you keep the other. 
When you want me, say, ‘ Messenger, pass 
the word for Page, No. 30 mess’; it is just 
inside the battery door on the port side, and 
I shall come at once." I asked, What 
shall we do first? See what you have got, 
sir." 

So he proceeded to empty my chest and 
take stock of all my belongings. This he 
did with a good many grunts of disapproba- 
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“ Hig name was Page.“ 


tion, and casual remarks, such as “Put in 
any 'ow"; badly folded“; *shore-going 
servants can't pack; soap on top of boots, 
boots not properly cleaned; soon make a 
difference there." So he kept on all the 
time, talking to the clothes, not to me, while 
I sat upon another chest close by, very 
much amused by his remarks. He took up 
a pair of blue trousers, and smoothed them 
down, saying “ Best Sundays." Then he 
looked at the ones I had on, felt their texture, 
and remarked to them, Every-day.“ I 
ventured to remark, “ But won't these do for 
Sundays for some time? He sprang to 
attention and said, * No, sir," and pointing 
(to the pair he had carefully brushed and 
folded) with one finger, said Them ! ” 

Having answered my question, his muscles 
relaxed, and he went on with the unpacking, 
etc. He was the most monosyllabic man I 
ever came across, and at the same time the 
best servant I ever had; with all his 
peculiarities, if I had been his own son he 
could not have looked after me better. I 
found out some time afterwards that the 
reason he had volunteered to be my servant 
was that he had seen me come on board, and 
had taken a fancy to me there and then. 
He had refused to be a servant on several 
occasions. 

" Page," I said, “I have been asked to 
dinner in the ward-room this evening; will 
you tell me what I must wear?" “Yes, 
sir. I will find out the proper rig, and put 
it out. Now, sir, I'll go and find your 
hammock-men, draw your hammock, and 
get it slung." I said, * Very well, I will go. 
and have a chat with Mr. Cox, my cousin.” 
I was going up the ladder when Page 
touched me, and said, Pardon, sir, lock 
chest before you leave it! I said, Lou 
lock it,“ laughed, and, as I ran up the 
ladder, heard him say to the chest. Humph ! 
can't always be here to lock you.“ 

I went into the ward-room, having been 
told to come in' by the First Lieutenant. 
As I entered he shouted “ Co! here's uncle 
come to see you." So out came my cousin 
from his cabin, and said: Sit down, and 
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warm your toes.“ Afternoon tea was not 
in vogue in those days, but over a glass of 
sherry and a plate of sweet biscuits we had 
a long yarn for about an hour, and I must 
say that during that time I learnt a lot about 
the ship, and how to conduct myself to my 
superiors, how to keep my log and watch 
bill, etc. He was a good little fellow, and 
certainly spared no pains to bring me up in 
the right way; but I’m afraid I often gave 
him a bad half-hour. 

You must not think I was a bad boy, 
because I was not to say bad, as boys go, 
but brimful of mischief; and under the able 
guidance of my chum Bates, who was as 
mischievous as a boat-load of monkeys, was 
always in hot water. 

I heard a clatter down the ladder, and 
Bates’ voice in the gun-room flat, “ Steward, 
where is Mr. Smallbones? ‘and the reply: 
In the ward-room, sir." 30 I said to my 
cousin, I think I’ll go now. I hear Bates, 
and I want to find out about my hammock.” 
He said All right." So I got up and said 
“ Good-bye, sir," to the First Lieutenant, and 
went through the door leading to the gun- 
room. There I found Bates and several 
other of my messmates very busily employed 
sucking oranges, which Bates had brought 
off in his boat. I was soon at the same 


furious, in came old Wilks by the after door, 
and received full in his face a missile 
intended for Bates, who, by an artful duck, 
had avoided it. 

The juice and moisture from the rind 
got into his eyes, and quite blinded him for 
the time. Bates shouted: Sold you that 
time, Jowler,“ and roared. Looking round, 
he happened to see who it was; and, giving 
me a nudge, dived under the end of the 
table, and disappeared through the foremost 
door. I followed as fast as I could, and so 
did all the others, up the ladder on to the 
main deck. We heard a mighty volley of 
words, and then, Steward, who threw that 
orange?" Didn't see no one, sir," was 
the answer, and by the time Wilks had 
recovered his sight, he was alone in the 
mess. Needless to say, we were far away, 
and all looking as innocent as possible. 

Bates growled, “ What an old fool he is! 
He’s always getting in the way. That’s the 
second time to-day he has got what was not 
intended for him. He will report it to 
Hastings, and show him the litter we have 
made, and we shall get what Phil calls 
‘Correction’: you know what it is like, 
Susan, don’t you? I shall get it worst for 
bringing off the oranges, and I've had 
enough for one day." 
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game, Bates having pushed his bag over to 
me. We were all as quiet as mice while the 
gucking was going on ; but when Ross (Jowler, 
not Nutty) had finished, then the fun began. 
He hove his well-sucked skin at Chester, 
and caught him full on the ear, with a most 
delightful squelch. Chester promptly re- 
turned the salute, and then I got one full in 
the face that half blinded me. I quickly 
returned at some one, and there was a 
general slinging of sucked oranges all over 
the mess. Just at the moment when con- 
fusion reigned supreme, and the fight was 


Just then the drum beat to quarters, and 
I asked What's that?" ‘Quarters, 
Susan ; and we're saved if you will do what 
I tell you, like a good fellow. We shall be 
&bout & quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, and Wilks cannot get hold of Phil 
until they beat the * Retreat. Inthe mean- 
time you go down, and pick up all the 
shucks, and heave them overboard; and 
get the boy to give the table a wipe down, 
and put the place a bit square; and tell him 
I'll give him something.“ So I went down 
and did as Bates asked me; and, with the 
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boy, made the place look better than it had 
been before, and, what's more, I spread the 
green tablecloth, and then went back and 
stood just outside the starboard battery, 
awaiting Bates. 

The * Retreat" went, and Bates joined 
me, and said anxiously, Did you manage 
it?" „Tes, it's all serene. I spread the 
cloth and put a couple of newspapers on the 
table, and it looks first rate." Bravo. 
Susan, you're & nailer. Look, there goes 
old Wilks to Phil, to pour his tale of woe 
into his ear. Listen." 

“I tell you, Hastings, it’s disgraceful ! 
This is the second time to-day that I have 
been the victim of their disgraceful sky- 
larking. The mess is getting a regular bear- 
garden, and at the present moment it is like 
a pig-sty. Just come and see it." As they 
disappeared down the ladder we heard Phil 
say, "If that is so we shall have to correct 
them." ‘Come and see the fun, Susan," 
whispered Bates, and we both went close to 
the hatchway and looked over. 

Then we saw them both go into the mess, 
and heard old Wilks murmur, “ Well, I'm 
jiggered." ] don't see much of the pig- 
sty business, at any rate; are you sure 
you're not dreaming?” This was too 
much for poor Wilks, and he replied, * Would 
you dream much if you had a well-sucked 
orange bang in the middle of your face ? 
The knowing young wretches have cleared 
up decks during Quarters.’ " Phil chuckled, 
and this irritated Wilks all the more. 

“ I know who it was—that pair of beauties 
—Bates and that cheeky young ‘Johnnie 
Newcome,’ Smallbones." Why blame the 
boys if you are not certain, and you say 
yourself you did not see who threw it? 
They weathered you this time, old man, 
anyway," said Hastings, laughing; and 
sitting down, went on: It must have been 
a perfect accident, as I know none of the 
boys would dare throw an orange, or any- 
thing else, at you on purpose." (Phil was 
right too.) When I see them, I will ask 
them ; I know neither of them will tell me 
a lie.” *'Yes, I believe that, said Wilks. 

Bates here gave me a nudge and whispered, 
' Now's our time to finish this, and he ran 
down the ladder whistling and saying, 
“ Come on, Susan ” ; looking over his shoulder 
at me, he nearly went into Phil'slap. Phil 
immediately collared him, and as I followed, 
said, An orange was thrown in the mess 
& short time ago, and it hit Wilks right in 
the face; did you see who threw it, Small- 
bones?" No Phil, I did not," I replied, 
which was perfectly true, though 1 knew who 
threw it, as I had heard Bates sing out. 

“ Did you see who threw it, Bates? 

* Yes, Phil, I did," answered Bates. 

„Was it an accident?“ 

“ Yer, it was intended for me, but I ducked, 
and Wilks, happening to come in just at the 
time, got the benefit." 

" Who threw it?"' said Wilks, but Phil 
put in, It is bardly fair to ask him that; 
and Wilks, who was really a very good-hearted 
fellow, replied : “ No, it isn’t, so we'll say no 
more about it; and I give you youngsters 
credit for the way you've got out of it." 

Phil then said to both of us, rather 
sternly, “ You know, you youngsters must 
not turn the mess into a pandemonium. If 
I had caught you,I should have corrected 
you both," and there the matter ended. 

Just then three bells struck, and old Page, 
with a most proper salute, said to me, Time 
to dress, sir." 

Phil looked surprised, and Bates said, 
"Oh, we are dining with the Commander 
to-night; come on, Susan." Old Wilks used 
his favourite expression, Well! I'm jig 
gered "—he was always being jiggered about 
something —and Phil called after me “ Child, 
{ will inspect you before you go in.“ I replied, 
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“ All right, Phil," and followed my faithful 
servitor below to my chest. 

I found everything put out, neatly folded, 
all ready for me to put on, and soon arrayed 
myself in proper dinner rig; full-dress coat, 
white waistcoat, and best blue pants. Bates 
was not quite so smart, he could not find any 
fasteners to the waistcoat buttons, and was 
trimming down some matches to reeve 
through the shanks to keep them in. Page 
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Tommy Smallbones in his little 
White washed Tummy. 


noticed this, and taking the waistcoat from 
him, pulled out all his match-ends and put 
some of my fasteners in, and saying 
" Better," helped him into his waistcoat. 
Having quite finished, Page stood off and 
had a look at me all over, back and front, 
and with a laconic “ Good,” shut down my 
chest and put the key in his pocket. 

It wanted ten minutes to six, so we went on 
the main deck and walked about arm-in-arm. 
I was as proud as a dog with a tin tail, as it 
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was the first time I had had my coat on, and 
fancied everybody was thinking how nice I 
looked. Presently Nutty Ross, Chester, 
Bricktop, Jowler, and a crowd of others came 
up on the main deck, and, seeing us, burst 
out laughing. This made me laugh too, but 
Bates got a little angry, and when Nutty 
and Gillham walked up and down arm-in- 
arm, imitating us, and saying. We are 
going to dine with the Commander, are we? 
Bates replied, “ Why, you old chumpie, he 


wouldn't ask you - your head's too fat,“ and 
dived down the hatchway before Nutty could 
catch him. I followed amid various remarks. 
Jowler, patting me on the waistcoat, said, 
„Look at his nice whitewashed tummy!” 
All had some chaff for me. Phil called me 
to him and said, “ Yes, you both look very 
well. Now mind you behave yourselves, and 
don’t throw the bread at cach other." Then 
the steward came out as the bell struck four, 
and said, * Dinner is ready, young gentlc- 
men !" so in we went. 

The Commander inet us and shook hands 
with us both, saying, "I hope you are 
hungry." Bates, with a smile, said, We 
are often that way in the gun-room, sir,” 
Then the First Lieutenant, my cousin, and 
all the mess welcomed us, and made us feel 
quite at home. The ward.room extended 
right across the ship, with cabins on either 
side ; the table was oval in shape, with the 
mizen-mast running through the centre. I 
sat between the Commander and my cousin, 
on the foremost side of the table, just in 
front of the mast; Bates, between the First 
Lieutenant and Captain of Marines, was 
opposite. The Chaplain sat at the head of 
the table, and the Chief Engineer opposite to 
him. Grace having been said, we all sat 
down, and the boys came round with the 
sonp. 

We were all busy with it, when the Com- 
mander (who, by the way, was full of 
anecdote) told us a story d propos of soup. 
H^ said, There was an old fad dining out, 
who was very deaf, and used an ear-trumpet. 
The waiter came with a plate of soup in each 
hand, and said, ‘ Brown, or white, madam ?’ 
The old lady said, ‘What?’ and put up 
her ear.trumpet. The waiter repeated, 
Brown, or white, madam?’ ‘Eh?’ said 
the lady, and pointed to the ear-trumpet, 
meaning him to talk into that; but the 
waiter, being green, and only hired for the 
occasion, thought she wanted her soup in 
the trumpet, and so, much to the consterna- 
tion of the whole company, and to the dis- 
comfort of the old lady, he poured the 
contents of one of the plates right into it." 
At this there was a roar all round the table. 

We were all as merry as crickets. As the 
dinner progressed, to which Bates and myself 
did ample justice, the Captain of Marines 
said, Your story of the deaf old lady 
at the dinner party reminds me of one, sir." 
Let us have it, by all means," said the 
Commander. Then there was a general cry 
all round the table, Have we heard it 
before? " for the gallant Captain was well. 
known for spinning the same old yarn ad 
nauseam. ‘No, I have never told you this 
one before. It occurred when I was in New 
Zealand, and in those days there were no 
postmen to deliver letters: but folks had to 
call at the post-office and inquire. One day 
a gentleman went to the office and rapped 
at the window, which was immediately 
opened, and the head of a clerk appeared. 
‘Sir?’ ‘Have you any letters for me?’ 
asked the gentleman. ‘What name?’ said 
the clerk. * Watt, replied the gentleman. 
What name, sir?’ Watt.“ What name? 
shouted the clerk. ‘ Watt!’ shouted back 
the gentleman. ‘I’m not deaf!’ said the 
now angry clerk. ‘Neither am I, confound 
you!’ said the gentleman, equally mad. 
Will —you—tell—me—your—name, sir?’ 
said the clerk. I've told you half a dozen 
times already,’ replied the gentleman. 
‘“W—a—t—t—Watt.’ Why didn’t you say 
so at first?’ ‘Confound you, I've been say- 
ing nothing else ever since I’ve been here.’ 
The clerk went to look, and, returning, said, 
‘No,’ and shut the window with a bang.” 
Then there was another good laugh, and 
everyone agreed that, for once, the Joey's 
yarn was a good one. 

We had now arrived at the joint“ stage 


of the dinner, and I remember I selected 
roast duck and green peas, and was just 
getting under way with it when the First 
Lieutenant said, * I'll tell you a deaf story. 
There was once an old Indian colonel who 
was very deaf, but he would not use a 
‘trumpet,’ and hated it known that he was 
in any way afflicted. So he always took it 
for granted that the first greeting from every- 
one he met would be about the weather. 
His club-mates knew his weakness, and one 
morning a wag running down the club steps 
greeted him with, *Good morning, colonel, 
how’s your wife?’ The colonel, having the 
weather answer running in his head, immedi- 
ately replied, * Damp, dirty and disagreenble, 
and no signs of a change! At this another 
roar round the table. And so it went on all 
through the dinner. Then the band played 
God save the Queen," and we all stood up, 
and drank her health—the President knock- 
ing on the table, saying. Mr. Vice, and 
gentlemen, Her Majesty, God bless her!" 
Then came dessert, which Bates and myself 
enjoyed. 

Just about this time the signalman came 
down, and reported Black Prince coming 
in, sir“; and I said, I've never seen her; I 
should like to see her anchor." All right, 
run &way," said the Commander ; so I got 
up, and said “Good-night, sir, and thank 
you very much." He shook hands with me, 
and so did the others, and Bates and myself 
went up on deck. 

It was & bright moonlight night. I do 
not think I ever saw a prettier sight than 
that beautiful ship coming to an anchor. 
She was one of our first ironclads, & broad- 
Side. ship, and fully ship.rigged. Then 
Bates and I went down to the gun.room 
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and found the mcss full, and all anxious to 
know “ What all the row was about in the 
ward.room." Bates immediately said, 
“ Make them laugh! I should think he did. 
He nearly killed me, and made me splutter 
all over my waistcoat! You'l have to pay 
for the washing of that, Susan! The Com- 
mander laughed till he cried; No. 1 nearly 
had a fit; and Kelly's servant capsized all 
the peas down his waistcoat and shirt, right 
into his lap; and all this happened because 
Susan, in the most comical manner, lifts up 
his wine-glass, and dodging me round the 
mizen-mast, said, ‘Peep Bo!“ Nutty at 
once said, You young ass, you ought to be 
cobbed.’’ Old Beaver said. You leave him 
alone, Nutty, or we'll cob you." Then he 
went off into a laugh enongh to startle a 
bull, and added, ** It does 'em good to laugh 
now and then." I got on Phil's knee, and 
he, patting me kindly on the shoulder said, 
* Child ! Officers do not play Bo Peep round 
the mizen-mast at a ward-room dinner; but 
never mind, be a boy as long as you can— 
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you'll soon grow old, worse luck! Now, 
child! toddle off and get to your hammock.” 
So I said “ Good-night " to all, and cleared 
out with the rest of the youngsters. 

I heard Phil say as I went out, Mind, 
Nutty, I'll have no cutting down, or anything 
of that sort with that youngster.” Old 
Wilks said, “ I'm sorry I hit the boy to-day.” 
Phil said, ** Never mind, it will do him good, 
and save him a lot in the long run." Beaver 
said, * That boy has the right stuff in him." 

I went down to my chest and found my 
faithful old Page actually smiling. He had 
heard all about it from the servants ; in fact, 
it went all over the main deck, and I was 
known to the ship's company ever after as 
" Young Peep Bo!" Bates went on deck to 


keep the first watch, and I, attended by my 
* faithful one," went up on the main deck 
and turned in, and was very soon in the 
Land of Nod. 

Thus ended my first day on board a man- 
o'-war, which to me was one of the most 
eventful of my life. 


K. O. X. 
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MISS HARRINGTON’S GUINEA-PIGS: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By T. D. MAXWELL, B.A. 


[HERE was joy at 
L Egreton school. 
One of the Old 
Boys—a very old 
boy indeed—had 
been appointed to 
an important 
RS bishopric. That, 
however, was only 
a mediate cause of 
the joy—the im- 
mediate cause was 
that the appoint- 
ment meant an 
extra half-holiday, 
which had fortu- 
nately fallen on a perfectly glorious after- 
noon. There was only one drawback. The 
cricket-pitch had felt the chastening effects 


PART I. 


of the first game of football a week before 
to such an extent that a final game of cricket 
was out of the question, and a football match 
that had been arranged had had to be post- 
poned on account of the heat. 

Egreton school is, of course, situated on 
the borders of Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
but only the favoured few who know that 
part of the world—perhaps the most beautiful 
in England—can have any idea how brightly 
and how warmly the sun can shine at the 
end of September, just at the time when the 
apples want that final ripening touch which 
makes Devonshire cider so immeasurably 
superior to all other kinds. 

" For what we have received may the Lord 
make us truly thankful," gabbled the Rev. 
James Stanley, the house-master of “ Abbots- 
ford," unthinkingly; and a moment later 


forty boys of all sizes, ages, and shapes were 
pouring out of the dining-hall, the seniors in 
the direction of their studies, the others into 
the two large rooms reserved for their use, 
all full of plans and preparations for the 
afternoon's amusement. 

“ Abbotsford " was the crack house at 
Egreton, for the time being ; that is to say, 
it had won the cricket, the fives, and the 
tennis cups for the last two years in succes- 
sion; and, if fortune favoured the brave, it 
desperately hoped to add the football cup to 
its collection during the coming season. 

It was one of the ironies of fate that the 
Rev. James Stanley should be the most un- 
athletic, both in physique and in interests, of 
all the house-masters; he hardly knew a 
cricket-bat from a tennis-racquet, and had 
been known to make the most flagrant 
mistakes in discussing a game of football, 
“ actually muddling up Soccer and Rugger, 
silly little mug," as one of his schoolboy 
critics once said of him contemptuously. 

“Jones. Lindsay. Fags. Faags," shouted 
somebody from one of the studies. 

It was Grant who was calling, the captain 
of the School Fifteen, and by far the most 
popular boy in the house, so he did not have 
to wait long. 

Lindsay, a sharp-looking little fellow, very 
freckled and very curly-haired, came running 
down the passage. 

“ Yes, Grant. You called, didn't you?“ 

“Called! I should rather think I did. 
Where's Jones ? " 

„Please, Grant, I don't know. Shall I go 
and find him for you? 

“Yes, do; and hurry up about it. I've got 
something important to talk to you about, 
botk of you." 
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Lindsay was off like a shot. No one 
minded fagging for Grant; he was never un- 
reasonable, and was always most generous to 
his fags; and, besides, among the small boys 
there was all the reflected glory of fagging 
for the best three-quarter back Egreton had 
had for seasons. 

" Anyone seen Jones ? Grant wants him," 
said Lindsay, running into the “ preparation- 
room," where the few boys who had not 
already gone out were still loitering, one or 
two of them busily engaged in spoiling their 
handwriting for life, by scrawling “ lines" 
or other impositions. l 

No one seemed to know where Jones was, 
they hadn’t seen him since dinner. Lindsay 
flew out towards the boot-shed, the abode of 
the few pets that were allowed—white rats, 
grass-snakes (in the summer term), silkworms, 
and, by special permission, a lame owl, which 
had been found in the neighbourhood, 

“I say, Boojum," he shouted to the dis- 
coverer and owner of the owl, who was pre- 
paring unsavoury messes for its dinner, 
" where's Jones? Have you seen him? " 

“ I believe he's up in the matron's room 
having his hand tied up," was the answer. 
"[ say, do look at Peter; he's getting as 
tame as ——" 

But Lindsay was half-way upstairs and 
Peter's performance had to be postponed. 

“Jones! Oh, here you are!” he gasped, 
ns he burst into the room. I've been all 
over the shop looking for you. Grant wants 
us." 

* Oh, then I must go," answered “ Jones," 
* you ean bind it up another time, Wells," 
he added to the matron, a pleasant, motherly- 
looking woman of about fifty-five. 

* No, indeed, I can't, Master Milverton,”’ 
she said; it'll get a deal worse if it isn’t 
attended to at once. I can't think how you 
can have managed to knock it like that." 

* Jones’s’’ real name was Dudley-Mil- 
verton; but within two hours of his first 
arrival at Egreton the other boys had 
decided that it was far too long for prac- 
tical purposes, and so had called him 
„Jones“ for short. As Jones“ therefore 
he was universally known; in fact it was 
only in their most official moments that even 
the masters gave him his proper name. 

* But if Grant wants me I can't stop. 
Look here, I'll come back in five minutes. I 
will really, Mrs. Wells.“ 

Whenever anyone called her Mrs. Wells“ 
instead of the monosyllabic ‘ Wells," the 
worthy matron invariably gave in. The 
boys all knew it and addressed her accord- 
ingly. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Grant; I never heard 

you call. I was in the matron's room," said 
Jones, as soon as they had reached Grant's 
study. 
„All right, kid," was the good-natured 
reply. “ Hullo! what have you done to your 
hand?’’—for Jones was unsuccessfully 
trying to conceal a badly bruised finger. 

„Wells was just going to dress it when 
Lindsay said you wanted me, so I promised 
I'd go back later—perhaps.”’ 

“ Yes, of course you must; but how did you 
do it? " 

"Oh, I knocked it," said Jones, eva- 
sively. 

“ Knocked it! I should jolly well think 
so! What on earth were you doing?“ 

* Oh, I- please Grant, I'd rather not 
gay." 
. What rot! I'm not likely to tell 
Jimmy.“ “Jimmy” was the Rev. James 
Stanley. 

* Yes, I know, but ——”’ 

* Look here, Grant," interposed Lindsay 
boldly, Jones is afraid you'll think him a 
sneak. but it’s all that beast Martin's fault. 
He found some of his wretched bugs and 
things had been upset, and he blamed 
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Jones; and Jones hadn’t been near the 
beastly things and told him so; but of course 
Martin didn’t believe him, and he whacked 
his hand as hard as he could lay in with the 
back of a clothes-brush, and Jones had got a 
sore hand from the whecking Jimmy gave 
him on Tuesday, and of course it made it 
worse. Any way Martin smashed his clothes- 
brush over it, and Stewart secundus says he 
won’t fag for him any more, not if he kills 
him for it.“ 

* It's an awful shame, that's what it is," 
said Grant. It was only when his feelings 
were very strong that he let his language 
follow suit. “And Ill make it hot for 
Martin. Look here, Jones, you go and get 
old mother Wells to bind up that finger for 
you. Here, half a sec.," he added, as he un- 
locked & box in the corner of the room, 
" here's some special ointment my brother 
sent me from Oxford for bruises and cuts ; 
get her to put some of that on it, and then 
come back here; and. Lindsay, here's two- 
pence—sorry, but it's all I have— go and get 
some caramels or something at the tuck- 
shop and bring 'em back here for you and 
Jones. Hurry up." 

Both the small boys obediently hurried 
up. immensely pleased at the condescension 
and kindness of the great football captain. 
The latter, as soon as he was left alone, 
went down the passage to Martin's study to 
tell him candidly what he thought of him. 
Martin was out, so he contented himself by 
throwing all the dead bugs" he could find 
out of the window, and liberating all the live 
ones. 

Martin was the Senior Monitor of * Abbots- 
ford,“ a post he occupied by virtue of being 
higher up in the Sixth than anyone else in 
the house, but his position was & most 
invidious one. Several of the boys with 
smaller intellects than his had stronger 
arms, and he merely reigned without govern- 
ing The consciousness of his own impo- 
tence had made him irritable and sus- 
picious. and many little acts of petty spite 
and bullying soon increased his unpopularity. 
His only relaxation was Natural History, and 
he had acquired a good deal of intelligent 
information about the flora and fauna of the 
neighbourhood, a subject which his school- 
fellows alluded to with monosyllabic con- 
tempt as bugs.“ He was the mainstay of 
the School Natural-History Society, a society 
which excited only the most languid interest 
except at bird's-nesting time-—among the 
great majority of the boys, but which was 
somehow kept going for the remainder of the 
year through the energies of himself and one 
or two of the junior masters. 

Five minutes later Lindsay had returned 
from the tuckshop, Jones from the tender 
mercies of Mrs. Wells. and both were waiting 
for further instructions from Grant, who sat 
on the edge of the table and sucked a caramel, 
which he had been graciously pleased to 
accept from Lindsay. 

“ say, kids,“ he began, are you game for 
some apple-bagging ? ” 

“ Rather!" was the immediate answer 
from both. 

* Well, then, it's my birthday to-morrow. 
I'm pretty sure to get some tin from my 
people, so we'll have a feed in here after 
prep. There’ll be myself, Johnstone, of 
course " —Johnstone was the boy who 
shared Grant’s study with him—* and 
Kendal if he thinks it’s safe to risk it. I 
expect he will; he told me Stinks and his 
missis were going out to dinner, and, if so, 
hell climb up by the water-spout, unless I 
can get hold of the key of the back door and 
let him in that way "—'' Stinks,” the senior 
science-master at Egreton, was also house- 
master of “ Clevedon,” and Kendal, Grant's 
great chum, was his much-trusted head 
monitor— and then you two kids can come 


as well, for you both fagged jolly well all Jast 
term.“ 

„Thanks, awfully, Gr ——"^" 

“ Oh, chuck it!” answered Grant inele- 
gantly—he had yet to learn that most 
difficult of all accomplishments, how to 
receive thanks gracefully. “Look here," 
he continued; “if I ask her nicely, the 
cook will let us have some extra bread and 
things. Johnstone and I will get in the 
grub, and I'll order some cream from 
the tuckshop. Now we’re coming to the 
point ; of course we must have apples, any 
amount of ’em, for dessert ; equally of course 
it’s absurd to buy them, when old Yalbert’s 
orchard is chock-full. You probably won’t get 
a chance to-morrow ; and since he’s barricaded 
up his hedges I can’t get through, so will you 
both go this afternoon and bag as many as 
you can? Shut up and listen? - for Lindsay 
was on the point of speaking —“ you take 
your sack, Jones, the big blue one that your 
aunt made you, and if you bring it back any- 
thing like full I'll give each of you a bob, 
d'you see ? 

Had he not been in the classical Sixth, 
and therefore, of course, unable to reflect 
mathematically, it might have occurred to 
Grant that the two shillings would have 
purchased à much larger amount of appleg 
honestly than could possibly be carried away 
with the best of luck in Jones’s sack. But 
apart altogether from a question of ethics, 
classics, or mathematics, he was probably 
not so very far wrong. There's nothing 
half so sweet in after-life as the stolen 
apples of one's schoolboyhood—that ig 
to say, if they have been taken discreetly ; 
that is, from an obnoxious farmer, and also 
by taste and not by sight, for (“oh ! what a 
goodly outside falsehood hath ") some of the 
most delicious apples are the least attractive 
io the eye, while some of the ruddiest and 
most tempting-looking are the sourest and 
nastiest. 

The boys readily undertook the task given 
them. They were both quite excited at the 
thought of & possible encounter with Farmer 
Yalberton the béte noire of the entire school 
— and they were, besides, greatly flattered by 
the reliance placed in their wits by so eminent 
an authority as Grant, and also by his invita- 
tion to supper, which would be additionally 
delightful, because they would be supposed 
to be in bed at the time. 

( To be continued.) 
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ALFRED TURNER'8 BICYCLE. 


XA Alfred Turner's bicycle, 
And (strictly entre noue) 

I think he is the oddest chap 
Of all I ever knew. 

The nickel plate is all he clears, 
Because, with passers-by, 

He thinks it is the only part 
To catch the roving eye. 


He rides me out in mud or dust, 
And up the hills I toil, 
With creaking bearings where, you know, 
He never puts the oil. 
It’s true he gives a hasty squirt, 
But never has the grace 
To see if through the ancient mud 
It gains the proper place. 


He never tightens up a nut 
(He is a careless wretch); 
He never will adjust the chain 
That's very prone to stretch. 
Of all the lads in all the world 
To think that I should be 
Allotted, with such splendid parts, 
To such-& lad as he! 
JOHN LEA. 


ILGBIMAGES to the shrines of the departed 
great are the order of tho day, even with 

boy cyclists, but we fear that the little Buck- 
inghamshire village of Chalfont St. Giles, 
which is within a score of miles of the 
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metropolis, is rarely, if ever, roused from its 
peaceful slumber in the midst of some of our 
most charming landscape scenery by a great 
influx of pilgrims. 

Yet here is & cottage, a famous cottage ; 
not so well known as the quaint house at 
Stratford, wherethe great playwright first saw 
light, but nevertheless every bit as famous, 
for here the great poet John Milton lived, 
here he added the finishing touches to the 
greatest poem in the English language, 
„Paradise Lost "—a& poem with which most 
boys who go up for exams. are more or less 
familiar ; and here he thought out and com- 
menced work upon its worthy successor, 
" Paradise Regained.”’ 

John Milton was a Londoner by birth, but 
his birthplace in Bread Street, Cheapside, 
has long since gone the way of many such 
famous houses. The early years of the poet's 
life were spent in London, where he attended 
St. Paul's School, and at the age of seventeen 
he went to Cambridge, where he took his 
degree. It was not until 1665, when he was 
fifty-nine years of age, that he made his 
home in the peaceful little village of Chal- 
font St. Giles. Just previous to this date he 
was living in Artillery Walk, near Bunhill 
Fields, and it is worthy of note that, although 
Milton changed his "address several times 
during the course of his life, the house at 
Chalfont is the only house now left of the 
many he occupied at one time or another. 

Here, in Bunhill Fields, Milton, to quote 
the words of Macaulay, “tried at once by 
pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, and blindness, 
meditated, undisturbed by the obscure tumult 
which raged all around him, a song so sublime 
and so holy that it would not have misbe- 
come the lips of those ethereal Virtues whom 
he saw with that inner eye which no calamity 
could darken, flinging down on the jasper 
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The Village of Chalfont St. Giles. 


(Photographed and described by WALTER DEXTER.) 


I.— WHERE ‘PARADISE LOST! WAS WRITTEN. 


pavement their crowns of amaranth and 
gold.“ 

But it was not until he had gone to 
Chalfont St. Giles that the great work was 
finished. 


The Great Plague drove him out of London, 
and he no doubt chose Buckinghamshire on 


account of its early associations in his 
memory. The county was by no means new 
ground to him. At Horton, about seventeen 
miles from London, he went to live when he 
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Milton’s Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. 
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was twenty-four years of age. His father and 
mother had retired to that village some 
years previously; but, on the death of his 
mother in 1637, the grief he sustained 
caused Milton to make a journey to foreign 
parts, and for twenty-eight years Bucking- 
hamshire saw him no more. 

By a coincidence, a learned friend of 
Milton, a devoted friend who would often 
read to the afflicted poet, was tutor to a 
Quaker family at a village not far from 
Horton— Chalfont St. Giles; so, when the 


. plague was at its height, Milton wrote to this 


friend, Thomas Ellwood by name, asking 
hiin to take a house for him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalfont so that he might go 
out of London for the safety of himself and 
family. 

Milton's Cottage, which stands at the far 
end of the village, is now the property of thie 
parish, who purchased it some years ago for 
150L, and it is shown to visitors for the 
nominal sum of sixpence each. Although 
the interior presents none of the furniture or 
decorations of Milton's time, yet it is worth 
a visit, since in one of the rooms were given 
the finishing touches to Paradise Lost," 
and the same room saw, no doubt, the con- 
ception of * Paradise Regained."' 

Thomas Ellwood thus records these two 
works: 

„After some common discourses had 
passed between us he called for a manuscript 
of his, which, being brought, he delivered 
it to me, bidding me take it home and read 
it at my leisure, and when I had so done, 
return it to him, with my judgement there- 
upon. . 

“ When I came home and had set myself 
to read it, I found it was that excellent poem 
which is entitled * Paradise Lost. After I 
had, with the best attention, read it through, 


I made him another visit and returned him 
his book, with due acknowledgment of 
the favour he had done me in communicating 
it to me. He asked me how I liked it, and 
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* After the sickness was over, and the city, 
well cleansed, had become safely habitable 
again, he returned thither, and when after- 
wards I went to wait on him there, which I 
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what I thought of it, which 1 modestly, but 
freely, told him, and after some further dis- 
course about it I pleasantly said to him, 
‘Thou hast said much here of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 


you, for you put it into my head by the 
question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
before I had not thought of.“ 

Thus Chalfont deserves to be better known 


Milton's Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles (side view). 


but what hast thou to say about ‘ Paradise 
Found’? He made meno answer, but sat 
for some time in a muse, then broke off that 
discourse and fell upon another subject. 


The black columns are drawn in lengths in proportion to the number of pairs 
of “spectacles” earned by batsmen of the various counties from 1595 to 


1900, inclusive. 


LTHOUGH on account of rarity it is a 
far greater distinction to acquire 

“ spectacles ” than to secure “ centuries,” 
in view of the fact that in the course of 
twenty-eight years of county cricket less than 
seven hundred pairs of ‘ spectacles " have 
been secured as compared to almost twelve 
hundred centuries, the attainment of two 
scores of “0” in one match has never 
had the seal of popularity set upon it. Not- 
withstanding, however, the fact that we have 
yet to read that Mr. Dash “ secured the 


seldom failed doing when my occasions drew 
me to London, he showed me his second 
poem, called ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and in a 
pleasant tone said to me, ‘ This is owing to 


“ SPECTACLES." 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


coveted pair of spectacles," the distinction 
of the Double Cipher is one, as we have just 
seen, that has on many occasions been thrust 
upon unwilling recipients, including some of 
the finest bats in the land ; indeed, in some 
county teams nearly every member has 
received the order at some time or other. 
From the tables that follow we shall be able 
to arrive at the county teams most deserving 
of the patronage of the ancient and hon- 
ourable company of Spectacle-makers, whose 
warden is the Right Hon. Sir Hart-Dyke, u. p., 


than it is at present, for not only was 
"Paradise Lost completed there, but 
Paradise Regained was conceived there 
and partly written there too, no doubt; and 
the later poem was a work of which, so it is 
said, Milton thought more highly than of its 
predecessor. 

It is fairly common knowledge that all the 
pecuniary reward that Milton and his heirs 
received from“ Paradise Lost amounted to 
181. 

The historic interest centred in and around 
Chalfont St. Giles does not end with Milton's 
Cottage. There is the church, in which the 
poet no doubt was wont to pray. When he 
did not attend Chalfont Church, he most 
probably went with Ellwood and Isaac 
Pennington to the Quaker Meeting-house at 
Jordans. 

The churchyard of the meeting-house is 
uncommonly interesting, for here William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, lies 
buried, beneath a stone plainly lettered 
„William Penn." In spite of many tempting 
offers from rich Americans to the Society 
of Friends involving the removal of the 
remains to the country which now bears 
his name, the bones of William Penn, 
Quaker and philanthropist, rest to-day in 
the little Quaker burying-ground at Jordans. 

Returning through  Beaconsfield, the 
pilgrim bound in the direction of Slough and 
London may pay a visit to Stoke Pogis, in 
the churchyard of which the poet Gray wrote 
his famous Elegy. Gray is buried in the 
churchyard along with his mother and aunt, 
and there is a monument to him erected in 
the park adjoining by a descendant of the 
above-mentioned William Penn. 
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The black columns are drawn in proportion to the number of victims secured 
by each county's bowlers from 1895 to 1900, inclusive. 


himself an ardent cricketer, whose prowess 
with the bat (when at the wickets the right 
hon. baronet takes good care to forget the 
tenets of the craft of which he is the most 
distinguished member) secured lim a place in 
the very strong team of I Zingari who 
assisted our King to beat the Gentlemen 
of Norfolk by more than an innings in that 
memorable match at Sandringham in 
July, 1866. 

In view of the fact that from 1873 to the 
beginning of the season of 1895 only eight 


counties constituícd with any degree of 
regularity the candidates for championship 
honours —Derbyshire, for example, were 
omitted from the competition from 1888 
onwards, and Somerset did not attain first- 
class rank until the beginning of the season 
of 1891---it follows that the old-established 
county clubs had a considerable start of the 
new-comers. We have, therefore, in order that 
the latter should be placed at no disadvantage, 
divided the period underreview intotwo parts, 
the first table showing the scorers of 
spectacles, and at whose hands they were 
received, from 1873 to 1894 inclusive, whilst 
the second performs the same function for 
the spectacle-makers from 1895, at which 
date a number of hitherto second-class 
counties were admitted into the charmed 
arena, to the end of the season of 1900. 
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The above table is so arranged that by 
reading from left to right the number of 
victims secured from each county by the 
bowlers of each county can be gauged at 
once, whilst by reading downwards the pairs 
of “ spectacles " garnered in for each county 
can also be seen at a glance. Thus, for 
example, taking the case of Lancashire, we 
see that the Rose bowlers from 1873-1894 
dismissed without scoring in either innings 
twelve Derbyshire batsmen, ten men of Glou- 
cestershire, twenty-two men of Kent (or 
should it be Kentish men ?), a solitary 
Middlesex batsman, four men hailing from 
Trent Bridge, seven from Taunton, ten from 
the Oval, eleven of Ranjitsinjhi’s fore- 
runners in the Sussex eleven, and thirteen 
wearers of the rival Rose. On the other 
hand, reading downwards, we see that eleven 
Lancashire batsmen secured “ specs " against 
Yorkshire, ten against Surrey, five against 
Notts and Middlesex respectively, ten against 
Kent, four against Gloucester, and two each 
against Sussex and Derby respectively. It 
will be observed that Lancashire bowlers 
have secured more victims than any other 
county, with Yorkshire second and Surrey 
third ; it will also be noticed that the attack 
of the Red Rose was more fatal to the bats- 
man (so far as the incurring of “ spectacles ”’ 
is concerned) of Derby, Gloucester, Kent, 
Somerset, and Yorkshire than that of any 
other county; that the Yorkshire bowlers 
were the particular bétes noires of Lancashire, 
Notts, and Surrey batsmen ; and that Middle- 
sex and Sussex batsmen were most unlucky 
when they faced the Surrey attack. 

As in Table I., we see by Table II. that the 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Surrey bowlers 
distributed more pairs of *' spectacles" than 
the bowlers of any other counties during the 
half-dozen seasons under review ; but instead 
of the batsmen of Kent, Yorkshire, and Sussex 
being the chief recipients, from 1895 to 1900 
Leicester, Gloucester, and Derby usurped 
their respective positions and the Yorkshire- 
men attained “spectacles " on fewer occa- 
sions than any other county team, the 
batsmen of Surrey and Notts being second 
and third respectively. 
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Although nine of the Leicestershire bats- 
men in 1895, and a similar number of the 
men of Kent in 1881, suffered from an 
epidemic of double “ noughts," and in 1892 
eight Somerset batsmen earned the right to 
wear the noble order, no team has yet 
achieved the feat of Gloucester, who in 1900 
succeeded in running into double figures (11), 
a very considerable advance on their figures 
of 1889 (5) and 1896 (6). Yorkshire, who 
have of late been very remiss in scoring 
“ spectacles,” achieved seven in 1891, a figure 
rivalled by Sussex in 1890, Notts in 1878, 
and Kent in 1895, but the best record (or 
worst, according to the point of view) that 
Lancashire can show is that of half a dozen 
pairs earned in 1873, a feat repeated in 
1894. 

So far as 1900 is 


concerned, only 
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The Derbyshire players evidently thought it 
more blessed to receive than to give, for they 
distributed none. 

Any of our readers who this present season 
join the noble fraternity of spectacle-makers 
can comfort themselves in the knowledge that 
they share the distinction with many notable 
batsmen, so far as county cricket is concerned. 
With the exception of Mr. A. P. Lucas, all 
the prominent batsmen of the Essex team 
have becomeéreemen of the guild; T. Russell, 
indeed, has achieved the honour on five 
occasions, and even Carpenter, a most reliable 
bat, succumbed against Yorkshire in 1900. 
For Gloucester, in the good old days, 
Mr. J. A. Bush earned four pairs, and 
poor Painter, a most admirable cricketer, 
no less than seven. Of late years the most 
prominent performers have been Mr. F. H. B. 
Champain, who scored spectacles for Glou- 
cester three times in one season, and once 
the same year for Oxford; Wrathall, whose 
four innings against Surrey in 1897 are 
represented by 0, 0, 0, 0 (a feat paralleled 
by Frank Ward for Lancashire v. Surrey in 
1890 and H. Tebay for Sussex v. Surrey the 
same year); and Mr. Fargus, who in 1900 
scored four “ducks” in two consecutive 
matches, a feat that has a parallel in Mr. 
G. Fowler’s scores for Somerset v. Lancashire 
and Sussex in 1892. It is noteworthy, also, 
that in 1899 v. Yorkshire, three members of 
the Gloucester team scored “specs in the 
same match, a record only beaten by that of 
Notts in their match against the same county 
in 1888 at Sheffield, when Attewell, Jos. 


. Briggs, H. Richardson, and M. Sherwin 
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thirty-eight ** pairs °’ were secured in county 


cricket; nevertheless the guild could have 
put an excellent team into the field, as can 
be gauged from the fact that it would include 
Carpenter (Essex) K. O. Goldie (Sussex), 
A. Hearne (Kent), Tunnicliffe (Yorks), W. G. 
Quaife (Warwick), Dr. Macdonald (Leicester), 
Cuttell (Lanes), Llewellyn (Hants), A. E. 
Newton (Somerset), Mead (Essex), and S. 
Webb cs). The thirty-eight pairs 
earned were gained by Drby and Hants (five 
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apiece), Notts and Leicester (four apiece), 
Worcester, Essex, Lancashire, and Kent 
(three apiece), Somerset and Sussex (two 
apiece), and Gloucester, Surrey, Warwick, 
and Yorkshire with one each; Middlesex 
being left out in the cold. The spectacles, it 
may be mentioned, were distributed by the 
bowlers of Yorkshire (nine), Worcester, 
Kent, and Lancashire (four apiece), Surrey, 
Sussex, and Gloucester (three apiece), Som- 
erset (two), and Leicester, Essex, Hants, 


Notts, Warwick, and Middlesex (one apiece). 


SEXANEPARES 


scored eight ducks' eggs between them —a feat 
also performed by Somerset in 1889, when, 
in their match against Middlesex, R. C. N. 
Palairet, W. N. Roe, W. Trask, and E. J. 
Tyler augmented the score by 0, 0,0, 0,0, O, 0, 0, 
an aggregate also achieved by W. Rigley, 
E. Cooke, J. Platts, and W. Mycroft in 1879, 
when assisting Derby in the match against 
Notts, and by F. H. B. Champain, Langdon, 
A. H. C. Fargus, and Paish in 1900 in the 
Gloucester v. Middlesex match at Clifton. 
The only prominent member of the team who 
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has not earned “ specs" at one time or an- 
other in county cricket is Mr. G. L. Jessop. 
Of the chief bats of the Kent eleven who 
have been playing for some considerable 
time, Mr. J. R. Mason is the only one who 
has yet to earn * specs"; of the past 
members of the hop county's team no one 
has yet eclipsed the six pairs earned by 
Wootton. It is strange to think of Mr. 
MacLaren as a “ spectacle“ wearer, but it is 
none the less a fact that he, Ward, and all 
the prominent members of the county of the 
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Red Rose have earned them with the excep- 
tion of Tyldesley ; poor Briggs, who died last 
winter, and Mold attained the distinction on 
four occasions each. Although Mr. De Traf- 
ford and Mr. C. J. Wood of the Leicester 
elevens, and Messrs. Warner, Bosanquet, 
McGregor, Douglas (J.), and Wells of Middle- 
sex have all to experience the sensation of 
wearing specs, Coe (4), Woodcock (3), and 
Agar (8) of the former team, apd Sir T. C. 
O’Brien (2), R. S. Lucas (3), J. T Hearne (4), 
J. Robertson (3), and A. E. Stoddart (1) of 
the latter, have, figuratively speaking, all 
adopted them for temporary wear on various 
occasions. Of the Yorkshire and Notts elevens 
F. S. Jackson and G. H. Hirst of the former, 
and A. O. Jones and Shrewsbury of the 
latter, have not been out in both innings of a 
county match for '*0"'; on the other hand, 
Lord Hawke (5), D. Hunter (5), J. T. 
Brown (1), Wainwright (2), Tunnicliffe (who 
held out until the match v. Gloucester in 
1960), W. Gunn (3), and Attewell (3), have 
all enjoyed the experience. Mr. D. L. A. 
Jephson and Hayward of the Surrey XI.; 
Messrs. S. M. J. Woods, V. T. Hill, and 
L. C. H. Palairet of the Somerset team; 
Messrs. L. G. Wright and S. H. Wood of 
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the Derby Club R. S. Ranjitsinjhi and Mr. 
C. B. Fry of Sussex; Messrs. E. M. Sprott, 
A. J. L. Hill, and Barton of the Hants eleven, 
have all escaped initiation into the ranks of 
the guild sofar. On the other hand, Messrs. 
W. W. Read (2) and Bainbridge, the 
Warwickshire captain of to-day (1); J. M. 
Read (3), Abel (1), Brockwell (1), Hayes (1), 
Lockwood (2), Richardson (1), J. Street (3) 
of the Surrey County Club; Nicholls (4), 
Tyler (4), C. J. Robinson (3), W. N. Roe (3), 
A. E. Newton (3) of Somerset; Storer (2), 
Chatterton (2), and Walter Sugg (2) of 
Derby; Mr. Newman (who has. earned 
seven pairs, two in one season on two 
occasions), Mr. A. Collins (2), Bland (3), 
Guttridge (3 for Sussex and 1 for 
Notts), Marlow (3), and A. Hide (4) of the 
Sussex team ; and W. G. Quaife (3), Lilley (2), 
A. C. Glover (2), and T. S. Fishwick (2) of 
Warwick, have all contributed to the total of 
734 pairs of spectacles attained in first-class 
county cricket since 1873. Lord Harris 
(Kent) and Mr. A. N. Hornby (Lancashire), 
who, after lengthy careers, have apparently 
given up first-class cricket, let slip their 
opportunity of securing “ specs” in county 
cricket, and the same remark applies to 


HAND BALL: THE NATIONAL GAME OF 


s game, which is very popular both in 


Ireland and America, and may, through 
the B. O. P., become so in England, is 
played in our ordinary racquet court. As 
the name implies, it is played entirely by the 
hand, and no sport is more calculated to 
develop every muscle in the body, produce 
alertness, quickness of eye, and general 
alacrity. It is patronised in all the public 
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No. 1.—SRRVING. 


schools in Ireland ; and there are few towns, 
especially south of Dublin, which cannot 
boast of a ball-alley, and good players. 

Regarding the game itself, it is only 
necessary to describe it briefly, as simplicity 
is its main feature, and it may therefore be 
easily learned. 

Either two or four players can indulge in 
the game, occupying during the service the 
same position as in racquets. 


By M. FiTzGERALD. 
(With Illustrations bg the AUTHOR.) 


In serving, the ball must first be hopped 
before being sent to the wall, and pass a 
certain line, called the short line, before 
being playable. It must be returned by the 
opponent also on the first hop, or volleyed 
before reaching the ground, after which the 
play becomes general, the objective, of 
course, being the front wall. Unlike 
racquets, however, there is a sounding, or 
tell board, a few inches from the ground, 
above which the ball must strike. 

Inter-county contests take place in the 
sister isle during the year, and international 
matches, Ireland v. America, are frequent. 
In the latter country, indeed, the game has 
grown almost with baseball and lacrosse, 
and is universally played in what are known 
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as Irish cities, such as New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. The 
present champion of the world, Phil Casey, 
resides in Brooklyn, U.S.A., where he 
presides over a sumptuous court, on a new 


Dr. W. G. Grace, who never earned them 
for Gloucester, and has indeed to acquire 
them in any kind of first-class cricket. 

Of some wholesale distributions we have 
already written; we may, however, record 
the fact that three pairs of speos were 
achieved in 1878 by F. Morley, E. Mills, and 
A. Cursham for Notts v. Gloucester ; by J.D. 
Walker, C. T. Studd, and F. Steele in 1879 
for Middlesex v. Yorkshire; by M. C. Kemp, 
J. Patterson, and J. Wootton in 1881 for 
Kent v. Lancashire ; and in the same year by 
R. S. Jones, H. Wood, and J. Bray for Kent v. 
Yorkshire; by E. O. Shaughnessy, Lord 
Throwley, F. Lipscombe in 1882 for Kent v. 
Yorkshire; by L. Wilson, J. Wootton, and 
J. Pentecost in 1883 for Kent v. Lancashire; 
by W. Cropper, S. Slater, and W. Myers in 
1882 for Derby vr. Lancashire. The men- 
tion of the name of Slater recalls the fact 
that, in 1828, J. Slater, W. Lillywhite, 
G. Good, W. Pickett, and Murrell, when 
playing for Sussex +. Kent, scored ten 
“ ducks’ eggs" between them, a record 
that has yet to be eclipsed. Truly any 
batsman securing “specs” in the future 
can point to a vast number of notable 
precedents. 


plan, wooden floor, portable roof, etc. He 
has held the title for some years, his last 
contest of importance having been with 
John Lawler of Dublin. The match, the 
best of twenty-one games, was home and 
home; ten were played in the Racquet 


Court, Cork, and eleven in New York City. 


The present champion of Ireland is Tim 


Twohill, and other prominent players have 
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No. 3.—UNDER-HAND VOLLEY. 


been P. Fitzgerald, Davy Browning, G. 
Humphreys, L. Jones, and R. Herley. 

Altogether, in the opinion of the writer at 
least, too much could not be written in 
favour of this amusement, which fully brings 
out the good qualities of an athlete without 
unusual or injurious distress. 

Tbe following are the rules sanctioned by 
the G. A. A.: 

1. A line, called the short line, must be 


drawn parallel to the front wall, not nearer 
to it than half the length, nor farther from 
it than two-thirds of the length of the floor. 

2. A line should be drawn at the extreme 
edge of the floor, if there be no back wall, 
six feet from the boundary to keep off 
spectators, and parallel to the front wall. 
This line to be called the over line. 

8. Where there are no side walls, or 


where the side walls do not extend to the 
over line, lines should be drawn from the 


ends of the front wall or side wall to- 


the extremities of the over lines. These 
lines to be called side lines. 

4. A floor should be sixty feet long, or as 
near to it as possible. A tell-board four 
inches high should be placed at the base of 
the front wall. A ball striking the tell- 
board should be considered as striking the 
floor. The upper edge of the tell-board 
should be bevelled. 


5. The balls to be hard, and covered with 
sheepskin or any suitable kind of leather. 
No ball to be less than 14 or more than 12 
ounce in weight. 

The Play.—6. The game to consist of fif- 
teen aces, and to be won by whichever player 
or team gets this number. 

7. Arubber may consist of any odd number 
of games, and will be won by whichever 
gains the greater number of games. 
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8. A “home and home" rubber to be 
played in the two alleys or conrts belonging 
to the challenged and challenging players— 
as Many games as may be agreed on to be 
played in the one alley or court, and the 
remainder or a sufficient number of games to 
decide the rubber on the second alley or court. 

9. Before commencing a rubber the oppos- 
ing players shall toss for choice of inside or 
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No. 6.—BUTTING THE BALL. 


outside ground. One "hand" shall be 
given for fir-t innings of every game, two 
“ hands for second and succeeding innings, 
if there be two players on each side, and three 
hands“ for third and succeeding innings if 
there be three players on each side. When 
one game is finished the winners will have 
choice of ground. 

10. All balls served out from the front 
wall to the outside must be 
tossed—that is, hopped and 
struck with the hand against 
the front wall; “jerking” not 
to be allowed in inter-alley 
championship or inter-county 
matches. 

11. An ace to count when 
an outside player misses a ball, 
fails to return one which has 
been tossed out or played to 
him, or makes a "foul" A 
„hand out’’ to count when an 
inside player misses & ball, 
fails to return one which has 
been played to him, or makes 
a foul. 

12. Touching a ball to be 
considered as playing to it. 
Should it be played to a second 
time by the player who struck 
it, or his partr.er before reaching 
the front wall, it shall be foul, 
and count as an ace or hand 
out. Playing to a ball on the 
second or succeeding hop to be 
a foul, and an ace or hand out. 

13. Should a player catch or 
deliberately stop a ball going 
to the front wall, a hand out 
or ace should be given according as the 
offender is an inside or outside player. 

14. A ball which crosses the side line or 
side wall will be an ace or hand out, accord- 
ing as the player who last played to it is an 
inside or outside player. When a ball cross- 
ing the side line is struck at and missed 
before it hops, an ace shall be given against 
the player who missed. If the ball has 
hopped, and the player is not sure whether it 
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is inside the line or not, he should call for 
judgment, and proceed as in Rule 23. 

15. Should a player strike a ball and it go 
up off his partner it is a foul and shall eount 
as an ace or hand out ; should a player strike 
at a ball with both hands together it is a 
foul. r 

Service.—16. The partner or partners of 
the player who is serving must stand at side 
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No. 7.—4A. BACK-HAXDER. 


line or side wall ard inside the short line 
until the ball is served. 

17. No ball to be tossed out until the out- 
side players are in position outside the short 
line. The judge may disa!low any ball 
tossed out before the outside players are 


— 
No, 8.—OVER-HAND VOLLEY. 


prepared, or while a question of judgment 
is being decided. 

18. If the player who is serving tosses the 
ball over side line or side wall, it will be a 
hand out; should he fail to toss three 
successive balls between the short and ovet 
lines it will be a hand out; should he strike 
the ball against the ground, the side wall, or 
his own person ere striking the front wall, it 
will be a hund out; should he miss the ball 
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when tossing it will be a hand out; should he 
jerk the ball it will be a hand out. A ball 
hopping on a line to be over that line. 

19. All balls tossed out between the short 


Yo. 9.—TAKING IT FROM THE SIDE WALL, 


and over lines must be played to, unless they 
have touched the player who served them, or 
his partner, after leaving the front wall, or 


No. 10.—A Foun. 


unless the judge disallows them ; should the 
partner of the player who is serving prevent 
a ball crossing the side line, it will be a foul. 

20. Should the player who is tossing, or 


decide if a foul has occurred, and give his 
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his partner, catch the ball before it hops a 
second time, it will be a hand out. Should 
the outside player catch a ball before it hops 
a second time, unless he be standing four 
feet outside the over line, it will be an 
ace. 

Hinders. 21.—Should a player strike a ball 
and it afterwards strike his opponent, it 
shall be a hinder, and must be played over. 

22. Should a ball coming from the front 
wall strike the player who put it up or his 
partner, it is a hinder. 


without waiting for the ball to be played 
out. 

24. Should a player obstruct another in 
such a manner that he cannot play, the judge 
may yive a hinder. 

Should the obstruction be wilful, the judge 
may give an ace or hand out against the 
offender. 

25. Any ball brought off the front wall in 
play to or beyond the over line shall count 
dead and be replayed. 

26. When & ball is over or short the 


No.12.—PvTTING THE BALL ASLEEP. 


23. Should a player, while the ball is in 
play, think that a foul has occurred, he must 
call for judgment and play on. When the 
ball has been played out, the judge will 


and must be played over. 


player may or may not, as he pleases, play 
toit. Should he try to play to it and miss 
it will be an ace; should he call over“ or 
“ short,” and put the ball up, it will be dead 


No. 11.—THE GAME. 


decision accordingly ; should no foul have 
taken place the result of the play will count. 
The judge may, if he wishes, declare an 
ace or hand out when a foul occurs, 


27. In a court, a ball brought off front wall 
in a play over back wall shall be dead, and 
shall be played over. 

28. The decision of the judge to be final. 
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SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER FISHING. 


1 so many of our fresh-water fish 

are now out of season, as the breeding 
season has begun, the best of them all is 
just beginning to get into prime condition. 
The trout may not be quite as fat as in May 
and June, but he is lusty and active, and, 
best of all, can be taken even by boys, with 


but a moderate share of skill and persever- 
ance. 


By J. Paut TAYLOR: 


PART I. 


There is, however, much difference in the 
condition of the fish in different counties. 
Those in Hampshire, and in the streams 
near London, are not at their best, and in 
some streams it is not usual to begin the 
season till May 1. These are chiefly 
preserved waters, and of less interest to our 
readers than the comparatively open streams 


of Devonshire, of Wales, and of the North. In Wales 
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Among these Devonshire comes first; and 
among her streams the Otter is perhaps the 
earliest, the Axe being almost of the same 
character. Both these streams can be 
fished at some points by payment; but they 
are somewhat expensive, and boys may 
do well to go farther afield—to Dulverton, to 
Exeter, or even to Plymouth. 
y streams are nearly free, a 


moderate payment for a license being all 
that is required ; and Wales is particularly 
suitable for the early fisher, as much bigger 
fish can be had in March and April than 
later in the season, when fingerlings are the 
rule and a good trout the exception. 

Farther north much depends on the 
nature of the season. In a warm open 
spring good sport may be had on some of 
the Yorkshire and Cumberland streams in 
April and May ; but when the snow lingers 
on the hills till June, the fish are in very 
poor condition, though they may sometimes 
take greedily. Much the same may be said 
of Scotland, both as to the streams and the 
lochs, and & good rule is to fish the most 
sheltered nooks in the lower parts of the 
streams and try the higher and more 
exposed country a little later in the season. 

The chief bogey of the spring fly-fisher is 
the east wind. Up north this renders fishing 
both unpleasant and unprofitable ; but on the 
south slopes of Devonshire I have found it 
very little disadvantage, and have known 
sport quite as good in a strong east wind as 
at any other time. This is, of course, in the 
lower parts of the streams, for on Dartmoor 
or Exmoor the east wind is a terror, and, 
though it does not always prevent the tish 
from taking the fly, renders the life of the 
angler & series of miseries, only varied by 
occasional flashes of joy when a good fish 
is landed. 

As Easter comes early this year, the 
chances that & boy of only moderate skill 
will enjoy are greater than usual, for the 
beginning of April is perhaps the time of all 
others in which it is easiest to catch trout 
with a fly. Not that it is easy, even then— 
the superlative, you observe, is here & weaker 
expression than the positive. It is never 
"easy " to catch wild British trout with fly ; 
but it must be sometimes easier than others, 
and one of these times must be the easiest. 

Let me, however, try to make it as little 
dificult as I can for my pupil to attain some 
small successes. 

First get a rod adapted to your strength, 
and not more than ten feet long one of nine 
will be enough ; if the streams you fish are 
small, and if they are overhung with trees, 
the nine-foot rod will be much better than a 
longer. Do not try to make a rod, unless 
unable to spare the necessary cost, as this 
is now as little as 4s. or 5s. for an ordinary 
hickory rod, or 6s. or 7s. for an American 
split cane (a very useful weapon for a boy 
who is not strong and will treat it gently). 

I need say but little as to the making of a 

rod. If I had to do without a shop-made 
rod, I should use a willow wand, and, indeed, 
have done so with some success on an Italian 
lake, where the fish took the fly very freely. 
If vou havea tackle-maker's near you, go and 
choose the rod for yourself, taking care to fix 
the reel on before you test its balance, for 
this makes all the difference. If you find 
one to suit you, it will be worth while to give 
alittle more for it than the price you see 
advertised by the London makers as the 
lowest; for a local tradesman will care more 
‘to serve you well than a stranger would. If 
you only want a plain serviceable little rod, 
you ought not to have to give more than 10s. 
anywhere, though a first-rate greenheart rod 
is worth three ties that sum, and good 
English split-canes are still more expen- 
sive, 

The reel should cost from 3s to 6s. and 
the line 2s. 6d. to 5s. The former should be 
“check " and the latter a dressed silk. If 
you want it tapered a little, more must be 
paid. It will cast slightly better; and if 
tapered at both ends can be reversed when 
beginning to wear out. 

Gut casts, or “ collars,” are sold in two and 
three yard lengths, and those at 2d. a yard 
you will find good enough, provided you 
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carefully test every knot and re-tie those 
that prove faulty. To do this you must 
first soak the gut till quite soft, or it will 
split, and mind you test your own knot after 
tying. The gut nearest the fly should always 
be finer than that above, and that on which 
the fly is tied should be still finer. Do not, 
however, use “drawn ” gut if you can get 
natural gut fairly fine. The drawn, besides 
being weaker, will wear out very quickly, 
because its outer coat of protection has been 
removed by the machine. 

In early spring very fine gut is seldom 
necessary, and the niceties of tackle are not 
so important as in summer and autumn, after 
the trout have gone through the “spring 
term ” of their schooling. 

We now come to the most important part 
of your outfit, “ the fly," this being the only 
thing that you wish to present to the notice 
of the fish. Here again I do nut advise you 
to make your own, fascinatingas the art may 
be, for flies can now be bought at from 6d. a 
dozen, and fairly good ones for 1s. 6d. 

Let me qualify this, however. It is well, in 
the winter or autumn, when leisure serves, 
to learn fly-making, and have some materials 
always with you that you may be able to 
make a fly or two in fair imitation of an 
insect on the water. This is a most valuable 
accomplishment, but a special article would 
be required to teach it. 

If you decide to make your flies, be careful 
that the hooks you use are weil tempered, and 
do not expect to save much in money by your 
art. It is seldom possible to make flies at 
& cost materialiy less than you can buy them, 
especially when working on a small scale. 

In buying flies, remember that if you are 
quite a beginner it is wasteful to yet ex- 
pensive ones. You are sure to whip off 
numbers of them in your first attempts at 
casting, and those at 1s. a dozen, or less, will 
do quite well for that purpose. 

After some skill is attained, and you have 
learned to let your line extend itself fully 
behind before making your forward cast, then 
by all means be particular to get good flies on 
fine gut, or on eyed i:ooks, if you prefer them 
80. 

In spring fishing, however, I like using flies 
on gut, and having two or three on the cast, 
for the fish are then not easily scared, and 
the slight additional display is not resented, 
as it certainly would be later on. Moreover, 
now and then you may get two or even three 
troutlets at one cast. This used to be not 
uncommon in the good old times, but nowa- 
days such events are sadly scarce. 

( To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


MAY. 
By GORDON SraBLEA, M.D, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Dogs, Wild Birds and 
their Eggs, Our Gardens in May. 


* Boy HiMsELF.—I have been writing for vou boys 
for—for—well our good Editor alone could tell vou 
how long, probably nearly twenty years. I was writing 
fora good many boys, therefore, before some of you were 
born: and I get such beautiful letters frequently from 
my lads in the Colonies. that go far to cheer me up 
whenever I am inclined to grow weary. I know one 
should not weary in well-doing. And I cannot recall 
that I have ever given my boy readers a single sentence 
of bal advice nor written anything I should wisli to 
recall. And now 1 have come in this glorious month 
of bird song and budding tree, and hope and joy and 
all the rest of it, to give you a solemn warning—no, 
you needn't pull such a long face—aguinst the litera- 
ture emanating from quacks with which these 
scoundrels manage to flood our schools and many also 
of our gymnasia. : 
It is not only abominable and beastly to a degree, 
but it is deceptive also and corruptive in the extreme, 
Our Legislature or House of Commons do nothing to 
stem the tide of quackery ; they forget that our boys 
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have to become our men, and that during theinnocency 
of youth vucy should be protected. Head-masters of 
schools do much—they could do more. Parents do 
nothing, parsons are powerless, and so the advertising 
quack has it all his own way. He leads lads to believe 
that they are suffering from complaints that are quite 
chimerical, and so robs them of their pocket-uioney, 
their health, and their happiness, 

I myself have only just the power—and thank God 
the opportunity—to warn you against this class of 
literature, It is vile, it is untrutlitul, and leads to 
mischief that can hardly ever be remedied. 

l am behind the scenes in many of the acts of those 
infamous charlatans. It would aid me somewhat if 
boys themselves would send to me through the Editor 
&specimeus of the circulars and wretched pamphlets 
sent them. Meanwhile, let them remember that no 
respectable medical man advertises himself, and the 
U.S. A. quacks of this country who trade in dead 
men's diplomas are liable to be prosecuted, School 
teachers could aid me greatly in my raid against 
quackery. 


“THR PourTRyv RUN.— You will still be setting fowls 
to breed chickens or ducklings in a quiet out-of-the- 
way place. A cellar with an earthen floor does well, 
if it be neither dark nor dirty. You need there only 
make a nest in an old cheese-box, The damp which 
is necessary for the eggs will come through. If. 
however, you set on a wooden floor you will need to 
put a large turf at the bottom of the nest-box and fine 
cut oat-straw above that. Water always clean, and 
plenty of maize. This is probably her best grain, 
though I think that Spratt’s firm have a mixture to 
beat it, and they have nesting-boxes also. By the way, 
they would send my readers a copy of their “ Poultry 
Rearing " book it they asked prettily. Your fowls 
must have plenty of green meat now or the eggs wil 
neither be so good nor perfect. See to ventilarion and 
cleanliness. In some parts of the country fowls like 
to roost in trees all night. If they want to, let them. 
Is your dust-bath sheltered and dry ? 

Continue to feed chicks well, especially if you have 
no real gruss run. But feed them well, anyhow. 


THE PiGEOoN LorT.—Your birds will have squeakers 
now to attend upon, so the grain must be sott and 
nourishing, else the „ pigcon's milk" will be far from 
perfect. Read Doings for last month. 

Look out for cases of illness, and separate these from 
the healthy birds. If any disease seems to break out, 
cleanliness, ventilation, and Izol fluid will cut it short 
in the bud. 


Tur AviAnY.—I saw a breeding-cage the other day 
placed in an almost dark place at the foot of a stairway, 
and I prophesied all kinds of misfortune. Aud my 
prophecy came true, Remember this—No light, no 
success, Birds placed in darkened rooms lose all self- 
respect, and there is no happiness betwixt cock aud 
hen and no love lost. We don't want a flool of sun- 
shine, but light they must have. Be most careful to 
rinse ont the fountain every day. Get one that is 
easily cleaned. Green food must not be forgotten. 
Chickweed, groundsel, and a bit of lettuce, with good 
sand and gravel. 


THE RABBITRY.—Keeping rabbits is, as carried out 
nowadays, rather a cruel fad, and I think is due to the 
fact that, with not a vast deal of exceptions, the boys 
who keep a few rabbits are too young to know that 
these gentle creatures have any such thing as feeling. 
Boys lift them by the ears without a hand under them, 
they lug them abont anyhow, and as they never keep 
the hutches clean, bor in a good light, the rabbits 
starve themselves because they will not eat carrots or 
turnips or anything with relish that has been befouled. 
Evil is wrought for want of thought, I grant you, and 
so perhaps it is the parents of these boys that ure to 
blame. As for the rabbit fancy, if older and wi-er 
boys would take it up, I would be pleased from montli 
to month to tell them how to breea and feed and all 
about it. If this induces any of my boys to begin 
keeping hutches of either rabbits or cavies, they mæy 
depend upon my assistance. 


Dogs. There are one or two great flagrant kinds of 
cruelties connected with dog-keeping which I should 
allude to now that summer is commencing. It is 
terribly cruel, for instance, to tie a dog under a cart, 
but ten times more so to let him run after your bike. I 
think the Society should interfere. There are a few 
dogs which are able to keep pace fairly well, but little 
dogs, especially if fat, are never able to. 


WILD BIRDS AND THEIR EOdB.— The law does not 
give these sufficient protection. I wish I could enlist 
in their favour some of my stronger lads, who have 
strong minds as well as good biceps. It would be most 
exhilarating sport to go round the hedges and bywuvs 
when time permitted, and punch the heads of the 
soulless loons and white-facel shargars they find bird- 
nesting or loitering with intent. Am I advising vou 
to tuke the law into your own hands? There is no law 
in sucha case, The boy isa law unto himself, and if 
he stands manfully up in the cause of humanity and in 
the defence of ill-used birds or beasts he is to be com- 
mended. 


OUR GARDENS IN Mav.—Not an hour that can be 
spared should be spent out of the garden. In this 
month weeds spring apace. Weeds, you know, are the 
indigenous flowers of this country, and so they thrive; 
the best flowers are foreigners and not altogether 
acclimatised. But the gardener’s motto should be: 
„Never let a weed grow an inch high." You may 
still plant potatoes, for a week yet an: how, and greens 
tov. Get all vonf vegetable sees in now and plant your 
tlowcring aunuuls, aud keep everything clean and tidy. 
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The “B.O.P.” is atill Piling up the Score. 
— — — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIE S. 


EZ” The 1902 Cricket Season: Another « B. O. P. Weekly Postcard Competition. 


07 weekly Postcard Cricket Competition 
last season was so marked a success 
that we have determined to repeat this year 
our offer to give to the successful competitors 
in a variety of subjects Splendid Cricket. 
Bats, with silver name-plate attached to 
each. Consolation prizes will also be given: 
The bats will be the well-known Joun Prodorr 
‘Surrey DRIVER," as used and eulogised by 
Robert Abel, of the Surrey Eleven. This 
competition is open to all regular “ B.O.P.” 
readers, irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. 
The competitor should in all cases, excepting 
that of the carving, use a Postcard (or, if 
preferred, a half-sheet of note-paper) only, 
and should see that name and address are 
clearly written on it. 


One bat only can be won by any reader, 
though various consolation prizes—such as 
Piggott’s famed Boundary cricket-ball, 
the * Boy's Own” knife, with some six dif- 
ferent appliances, Statham's box of chemical 
experiments, etc.—may be given if the same 
competitor succeeds in more than one zub- 
ject. The decision of the Editor is in all 
cases final. 


1. AN ALL-EXGLAND MIXED TEAM OF “GENTLE- 
MEN" AND “ PROFESSIONALS” (as selected by our 
readers) TO PLAY THK AUSTRALIANS. If more than 
one reader should send in the same list, consolatiou 
prizes will be given, and first place will be ballotted for 
in the office. [This competition closes Saturday May 3.) 

2. PEN-AND-INK DRAWING OF OUR READERS’ IDEA 
OF THE WINNER OF THE First Prize BAT WHEN HE 
UNEXPECTEDLY RECEIVES IT. [This competition closes 
May 10.) 

8. A SIMILAR SKETCH OF OUR READERS’ NOTION OF 
THE COMPETITOR WHO FELT QUITE SURE OF WINNING 
IT, BUT DIDN'T, [This competition closes May 17.) 

4. VERSES IN HONOUR OF THE WINNING HIT wiTH 
THE PRIZE Bat. [This competition closes May 24.) 

5. Tue Best CRICKET STORY, FITHFR GRAVE OR 
Gay. [This competition closes May 31.) 

G. THE BEST PEN-aND-INK SKETCH OF THE MAN 
WHO IS CLEAN BOWLED First BALL. [This conipeti- 
tion closes June 71.) 

7. THE BEST PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE “Man 
WHO DOESN'T BELIEVE IN CRICKET.” [This competition 
closes June 14.] 

8. A BAT WILL BE GIVEN TO THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
TEAM OF WHICH MOST MEMBERS HAVE REGULARLY 
TAKEN IN THE “ B.O.P.” FOR NOT LESS THAN ONE YEAR, 
State name, age, and address of each of the readers, and 
also the time he has taken in the paper. [This compe- 
tition closes June 21.] 

9. VERSES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE YOUTH WHO 
DOESN'T PLAY—“ TOO MUCH FAG, DON’TCHERKNOW.” 
(This competition closes June 28.] 

10. BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING OF OUR CAPTAIN 
As HK CARRIES OUT His Bat. [This competition closes 
July 5.] 

ll. PEN-AND-INK. SKETCH OF A “SWELL” TEAM. 
[ This competition closes July 12.] 

12. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF A TEAM OP LONDON 
Walrs. [This competition closes July 19.] 

13. GooD PRACTICAL DFSCRIPTION or How To 
KEEP ONE'S BAT IN *Goop HEALTH.” [This competi- 
tion closes July 26.] 
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14. Best MkrHoD or CARRYING ONE'S BAT WHEY 
CYCLING ‘TO PLACE OF PLAY. [This competition el» 
August 2.) 

15. Best SET oF VERSES IN PRAISE OF CRICK, 
[This competition closes August 9.) 

16. Best CARVED MODEL or A “SURREY DRIVE * 
Bar (say SIX INCHES IN LENGTH), Any wood 
and any tools may be used. [This competition closes 
August 16.] 


le In these competitions Certificates will be 
awarded to the Prize-winners ouly ; and no matte 
how many of tbe subjecta a competitor may carry off x. 
prize in, only one mark will be allowed him in the 
entire “ Postcard " competition when the winner of the 
B. O. P.“ Gold Medal is being searched for at the en. 
of the volume year No time allowance can be made in 
this series for colonial or foreign readers, 


A page of the king is a brave little thing, 
Tho’ it's one that sou can't often see; 

But a better page still, to be seen at your will, 
Is Arad of tlie famed * B. O. P. 
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THE 


SHELL - HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVEN- 
TURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


By GorDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


Author of * The Cruise of the * Arctic Fox, 
* Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER V.—A MYSTERY. 


A a rule, Captain Paul Lysander, 
of the Dutch - built brig Dia- 
dem, was the life and soul of the 
pretty saloon. He was nearly 
always droll—with a deal of old- 
world quaintness in his drollery; 
he was never in a bad temper with 
anyone below, for the cuddy, as he 
called it, was his home, and no 
element of & disturbing character 
dared ever enter there. His desire 
was not only to be happy himself, 
but to make everyone else around 
him happy. 

Above-board, on some occasions, 
Paul was to be heard talking, or 
even shouting, loudly enough, and 
in seeming anger; but no sooner 
did he enter the saloon and sit 
down to rest than all clouds were 
dispelled like the mountain mists 
when day breaks, and the sunshine 
of mirth and jollity took their place. 
And, long, before .the good ship 

reached Cape Town Effie loved him 
almost, if not quite, as much as did 
Madge herself. 
I have said that, as a rule," 
the skipper was just as I describe 
him. .But there were times when 
all his fun seemed forced, and 
when not even the gentle words of 
Madge or Effie, or their merry, 
laughing faces, could rouse him 
from his "thinking moods,” as 
Eph and Joce called them. 

The Diadem one night was 
pitching, rolling, and wallowing in 
the high and fearful seas around 
the Cape. She was making the 
most of an awkward wind. ‘There 
was none too much of this either, 
and it kept shifting uneasily, neces- 
sitating almost constant attention 
from those whose watch on deck it 
was. 

Paul to-night had gone below 
early, and when the boys came 

; down to supper he was seated in 
Long live the King! his chair with pipe and cat, but 
(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper by A. ROBERTS.) apparently intent only on studying 
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the flowers and the foliage and heaths with 
which the fire-stove was now filled. 

The wind went down suddenly, the rolling 
of the good little ship increased, and 
presently there was a clap of thunder that 
was like the snapping of masts and rending 
asunder of rigging or shrouds. 

The lightning flash followed in less than 
two seconds, proving that they were actually 
in the centre of the storm. But in less than 
un hour it was over, and the ship, under all 
sail, was before the wind. 

And as soon as this was reported, the 
change in the weird little skipper was re- 
markable in the extreme. 

“Come on deck, darlings,” he said gaily, 
to Madge and Effie. "I have been terribly 
grumpy towards you to-night ‘cause I've 
been thinking—ha! ha! ha!—and how 
foolish of me! Come, Neptune, and puss, 
and all. Boys, we’re going on the poop. 
You can do as you please.” 

Even Neptune had his sea-legs by this 
time, and, though he at times missed footing 
and slid downwards to the lee-scuppers, he 
easily brought up under the tall bulwarks. 
Sach apparent awkwardness used to annoy 
the cat, and, half in fun, half in earnest, she 
used to slap the great dog's face with her 
mittened hands. 

* Imp," as puss was called, was a cat of 
splendid daring, and the superstitious por- 
tion of the crew had an idea he was some- 
thing more than a cat. His huge size, his 
jetty coat, and noble head were all admirable; 
but how was it, they argued, that in still, 
calm nights in the Tropics the flying-fish 
would dash right over Imp's head as he sat 
on the weather-side of the bulwarks forward 
—never, by any chance, on the lee—and fall 
sprawling on the deck. Dick,“ one man 
was heard to say on an occasion of this 
sort, “if that cat ain't a witch it is one 
of — Q2 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, and, 
looking about, he found Skipper Paul himself 
standing by his side, with a merry smile on 
his face. 

“Don’t be a fool, lad," he said. “The 
cat is all right, and the fish jump towards 
his sparkling eyes just as they try to fly to 
the stars. Every creature in this world that 
God has made—and He made them all— 
loves the light." 

But puss provided many a man with a 
delicious supper. 

The Diadem had but a half poop, as it is 
called, so that the floor of the saloon was 
not flush with the upper deck. One had to 
go below by the companion staircase, the top 
step of which was protected from the seas, 
which often broke on board, by a sort of 
breakwater nine inches high. 

When the Diadem was pitching a deal, it 
was no easy matter for Neptune to get on 
deck. But with a wisdom that was almost 
human, he would watch his chance.and 
scramble quickly up when the brig was head 
down. This would bring him to the top, 
but he had to hold to the breakwater while 
she heeled again, springing over it gaily 
when she was for the moment on a level 
keel. 

He reached the poop to-night by the same 
tactics. What a scene was there! 

A great golden moon had risen over the 
sea, and was shimmering bright on the crest 
of each darkling wave, and high above was 
that most beautiful of all constellations, the 
Southern Cross. All between those moun- 
tain waves were deep, dark hollows, and 
when, after trembling a moment, the brig 
took a plunge, it seemed for a time that she 
would never emerge again. 

isthe clung to Madge in a species of 
delightedness that was almost fearful. 

But on the horizon, far astern, white clouds 
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still lay low, lit up every moment by tropical 
lightning. 

Paul's steadiness in either standing or 
walking was marvellous. On the wildest 
day he seemed part and parcel of the ship 
itself. 

He managed now to steady his “ pets," 
he called Madge and Ettie, by placing 155 
arm around each, and thus they swayed 
secure. 


So high were these waves, that when the 


Diadem swept down into the gulfs the wind 
was taken out of her lower sails, and there 
was momentary silence, during which high 
overhead you might have fancied you heard 
deep calling unto deep. 

“Ah! children," said Paul at last. 
sailor may live a quarter of a century afloat, 
but if he has never rounded the Cape in such 
weather as this, he has not seen all God's 
wonders on the sea. 

“ But come," he added, more cheerfully, 
“let us find our way below and spend a 
happy evening. Lead the way, pussy. Have 
n care, Neptune. Have a care, good dog, or 
you'll lose your passage.“ 

In the boys’ cabin, or state-room, were 
candles hung in spring-jimbles, and by the 


light of these they used to read a little or 


talk before turning in. 

“I say,” said Joce, on this particular even- 
ing, what do you think of our Captain on 
the whole, Eph?" 

* I like him very much," was Eph's reply. 
* His heart is really bubblingover with kind- 
ness towards us all; but, Joce ——”’ 

„Ah! I know what you are going to say. 
There is some mystery about him somewhere. 
Isn't that it, Eph?” 

« Yes, that’s it; and while he sat so silent 
to-night in his great chair, though it was no 
business of ours, I really would have given 
my share in our big pearl to have been able 
to read his thoughts. Strange that as soon 
as the thunderstorm cleared away he was 
just his dear old bright and clever self 
again!” 

“Eph!” 

* Yes, Joce.” 

“We don’t know quite all our skipper's 
heart. That's my idea.” 

* [ don't think we do, lad." 

* There is one corner of it which he never 
reveals to anybody.“ 

“And what does that hold, Joce, think 
you?" 

* [ think, cousin, that this special corner 
of his heart is filled with memories of his 
dend-and-gone wife.“ 

“ Hold on a moment, Joce! 
* dead-and-gone wife ? ” 

„II think—I did.” 

Eph had caught Joce by the arm, and was 
gazing into his face with eyes in which a 
strange light burned. 

* Tell me—Eph—tell me,“ said Joce, in a 
voice that was Jow and almost husky. 

And his companion whispered in his ear. 

„That wife, Joce, something tells me. is 
even now alive, or, if not, Captain Paul 
Lysander believes she is.“ 

" Yes—yes ?" 

* And that belief, deep down in the heart 
of the skipper, would account for all the 
mystery.“ 

“Goon, Eph." 

“There is a mystery, Joce; and some day, 
if we do not founder at sea or be slain 
by the savages we shall soon be among, the 
mystery may be revealed." 

Joce was silent and thoughtful for a time. 

" You have observed his periodical fits of 
abstraction. cousin, from which, for the time, 
not even Madge herself can rouse him he is 
thinking of her, Madge’s poor mother. 
Thinking of the awful past, Joce, ay, and 
praying for the future. And that prayer 


Did you say 


a 


brings hope; then he is a happy man again, 
and you know he has the strange gilt of 
communicating his happiness to all around 
him." l 

„Mes, snid Joce, “I’ve noticed it. I've 
come under the spell. It is really like 
mesmerism. But, Eph ——" 

“ Well, Joce.” 

* Do you think anyone else is included in 
the mystery, that anyone else shares his hopes. 
And is that one Madge? " - 

“ No, no, no, he does not like Madge even 
to think or speak of the mother she can 
barely remember. It is Telda, the stewardess. 
She, too, possessesthat strange personal power 
which some call mesmerism. She can throw 
n spell or glamour over either you or me, by 
one glance, or even by that strange smile of 
hers, and " 

“ Is there anything more, cousin?“ 

“T think," said Eph, * that Captain Paul 
is sailing these sens, and the seas he is going 
to steer us to, only in the hope that he may 
find either the loved one alive, or the loved 
one's grave.” 

“ I believe," said Joce slowly and consider- 
ingly, *that I know all now, Eph, and that 
the mystery is n mystery to me no more. 
Paul would not stick to his strange life at sea 
if he could rest on shore. It is not altogether 
for shells he is hunting, becnuse riches and 
fortune are both bis already. He cannot rest 
on shore, because love for his wife is the 
loadstone which drags him hither and thither 
over the world.” 


"You have it now, Eph. But," he 
continued, even he cannot hope to find 
Madge's mother living after ten long 


years !?? 

No., no, cousin, that Indmit ; but do you not 
think that even the certainty of her death 
would bring him relief ?— he would know then 
that he would meet poor Madge's mother in 
a better world than even this, Joce. And 
now, old man, is it not time to turn in, for 
my watch goes on at four o'clock, you 
know? So good-night ! " 

* Good-night," said Joce in return,“ and I 
promise you, Eph, that, after what you have 
told me, I shall now respect poor Captain 
Paul's moods of silence even more than I 
have hitherto done. Good-night again, Eph." 

And now, dressed in their pyjama suits, 
the boys swung themselves each into his 
own little canvas cot or swing crib. 

But as Joce had “all night in"' to-night 
he could afford to lie awake a little longer 
than Eph—‘ to do a think.“ 

Indeed, his cousin's story had rendered 
him somewhat wakeful. His thoughts, 
however, were none too pleasant, nor even 
too hopeful, though again and again he tried 
to make them so. 

He kept asking himself what he was 
pleased to term silly questions. Was the 
mystery indeed at an end? Somehow he 
could hardly believe it. If the head-hunters ` 
did search for and carry away the apparently 
lifeless body of Paul's wife, what was the ' 
object?” 

Then came a still more startling self. 
query. Was Paul himself mad? Were Eph, 
and gentle, innocent Eftie, nnd he himself 
shipmates with and quite in the power of à 
maniac, who at any time might —'* No, no!" 
he cried, almost aloud, “I will not harbour 
such a thought. Paul loves his cat, he loves 
Neptune, and Neptune and puss love him. 
Besides, there is Madge strange. half- 
wild, but beautiful Madge—she is—she—she 
is—" 

Why, the boy Joce is sound asleep! 

And slowly moving port or sta' board, 
dipping, nnd rising, and rolling, but all in 
silence, through the moonlight and the 
starlight the brig sailed on. 

( To be continued.) 


TP a few minutes the boys started. Jones had 

at first tried to button the sack inside his 
waistcoat, but time—-and dinner—had made 
that too tight as it was, so he got Lindsay to 
help him fix it between his shoulders instead, 
where it was completely concealed by an inno- 
cent Eton jacket. This “ sack” of Jones's 
was a handsome, capacious bag of some thick 
blue material, worked for him by a well- 
meaning old aunt, who had, further, elabor- 
ately embroidered it with his initials, A. D.-M. 
It was a singularly foolish present to give a 
schoolboy, and no one quite knew for what 
she had originally intended it - certainly not 
as & receptacle for tuck-shop delicacies or 
stolen apples—a base use to which it had 
already descended on more than one occa- 
gion. 

It was an ideal afternoon for calling upon 
people one didn't want to find at home, and 
Mrs. Stanley—ever worldly wise—had per- 
suaded her husband into going out with her 
for a round of such visits. Just as they came 
out of their gate the two boys passed and 
“capped ” them most politely. 

„What jolly little chaps those are ! " Mrs. 
Stanley remarked to her better-half; “ they 
always look so clean and neat and know so 
well how to behave. What chums they are, 
too; they seem to be always together." 

Her husband, who had had a little more 
experience of the “ jolly little chaps," hardly 
shared her enthusiasm. But it must be 
owned that for once they did look very “ neat 
and nice,” with their chubby cheeks and 
healthy Devonshire complexions, their broad 
Eton collars outside their coats—a practice 
which, up to a certain age, was wisely de 
rigueur at Egreton—while, in spite of a sus- 
picious plumpness about Jones’s shoulders, 
their general appearance was indicative of o 
butter-wouldn’t-melt-in-their-mouths sort of 
innocence. 

But had she heard the criticisms passed 
upon her a second later, Mrs. Stanley's 
enthusiasm might have waned. 

“Oh, I say, Jones,” sniggered Lindsay, 
" did you see Mother Jimmy? Got up to 
kill, eh?” 

„Rather! She's stuck on her new green 
bonnet; looks as if it had been given away 
with a pound of tea; regular old guy!“ 

Now the poor lady was not old, nor did 
she look a guy, so the remarks were some- 
what libellous. But she was not very 
popular among the boys. She had rather 
an unfortunate manner of  bitter-swect 
insincerity and gush, which they resented, 
and she had too, on more than one occasion, 
been strongly suspected of telling tales, and 
unpopularity explains, if it does not condone, 
a multitude of petty calumnies. 

They had plenty of time to discuss pre- 
liminaries, for Farmer Yalberton's orchard 
was a good mile and a-half away. He often 
wished it were six times that distance, for 
what with bird's-nesting, apple-bagging, cow- 
chasing, hedge-breaking, and other enormities, 
he found life hardly worth living. The 
ravages of generations of Egretonians had 
80 soured his temper that the mere sight of 
& boy, however passive or harmless, roused 
all the worst passions in the old man's 
nature. There had already been one or two 
raids made or his orchard this year, and he 
vowed that the first boy he caught would pay 
dearly for it. He'd take the law into his 
own hands, he snarled, and thrash him 
himself, and then drag him off to the head- 
master for further punishment. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
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PART II. 


His son, a stolid rustic of about nine and 
twenty, had inherited his father’s hatred of 
all the Egreton boys ; in fact, their iniquities 
were handed down as a sacred tradition from 
father to son all the country-side over, just 
as were those of the Doones nearly three 
centuries ago. 

Now this particular afternoon, not being 
a half-holiday in the ordinary course of 
affairs, would have aroused no special 
watchfulness on the part of the farmer, had 
not his daughter, who had gone with eggs 


and milk to one of the master’s houses, come 


back with the tidings of the bishop's appoint- 
ment and the consequent result. 

There, now; to think ov one on un beastly 
boys being made bishop!” he soliloquised ; 
“ whai whutt be the world acoomin’ to, says I, 
in my taime the parsons were honest enow, 
wull purty vair, anyhow in matter of smarl 
things, now they goo and tak un oot on & 
slooull of thieves and varmint an’—eh, 
Phil,” he shouted, struck by a new idea, or, 
to be more correct, becoming gradually per- 
meated with a new idea, “ Phil, lad, coom 
here." 

Phil appeared from one of the cowsheds. 

Allowing for the difference in their ages, 
the two men were curiously alike. Both 
were large and ungainly, both were burnt 
browm by the sun, and both were not 
unsuggestive of a monkey, purticularly about 
the nose and mouth, though Phil was 
perhaps the less lovely of the two. 

“ Ullo, vayther, wutt be up now?" said 
Phil; though his body was big, his intellect 
was infinitesimal, and his conversation 
exceedingly laconic. 

„Here, lad, one on un beastly boys has 
been made bishop or summut.”’ 

" Garn ! " said Phil incredulously. 

It's Gospel truth, lad, zame as I be a 
tullin' you, and they've arl got a holiday, drat 
'un, the arternoon, so ten to one there'll be 
zum on "un acoomin' round staling t’ apples; 
rackon they'l not knaw us knaws ought 
aboot un, eh?” 

“ Ay,” responded Phil. 

„Well, doon't e be a zilly, Phil," exclaimed 
the old man, waxing eloquent in his wrath, 
“a standing there laike a sack o' taters. I 
tull ee it be getting on vor dree o'clock, let's 
go an wait for un round at corner of archard, 
us can zee un vrom there acoomin' crass the 
big vield. Lord help 'un if we gets hould of 
un," he added, as he armed himself with a 
stout riding-whip, while Phil meekly followed 
his father’s example and footsteps. 

Meanwhile, the boys had matured their 
plan of attack to their entire satisfaction. 
Lindsay was to climb an oak about two fields 
away from the orchard where, as in the 
Garden of Eden, the forbidden fruit hung 
temptingly, and was to spy out the land for 
any glimpse of the farmer or his son. If no 
one was in sight, they were to erecp round the 
intervening hedges nnd wriggle into the 
Mecca of their pilgrimage through a small 
gap on its north side, which they knew by 
practical experience. 

Everything went well till they came to the 
gap. This, to their horror, they found had 
been made quite impassable with faggots, 
barbed wire, and every imayinable contrivance 
for the purpose. 

„Stony limits cannot hold love out," but 
these precautions most effectually battled 
the two boys on their nefarious errand 
bound, and they were forced to look out for 
another weak spot in the enemy's fortifica- 
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tions other than the gate which they knew 
was always hopelessly barricaded. 

"I say, Linny, here's luck," Jones 
suddenly exclaimed. “Look here. Heaps of 
room for us both to get through. There's 
been somebody at it before."' 

„That's spiffing, and it's a jolly sight 
better than the other— just opposite the best 
npples of the lot, too, those that the Boojum 
got the other night after chapel. I expect 
he got through here. I say, give us a hoist, 
old man, and then I'll lug you up." 

“All right, but just look and see if 
Yalbert’s anywhere about ; the old snarler 
won't think of being on the look-out to-day. 
Come on." 

Up they both got and stood for a moment 
surveying the fruit, which was so soon to fill 
Jones’s sack, and then, simultaneously, they 
jumped down. 

“Ow!” “Oh,” “Pax, you beast!” Kick 
him, Jones!“ “ Oh, do let a chap breathe! " 

The air was filled for some seconds with 
shrieks and exclamations of terror and of 
triumph, for the men had been in hiding 
behind some holly - bushes, and the 
instant the boys had touched the ground 
had caught hold of them and were shaking 
them as terriers do a rat, before proceeding 
to thrash them. 

„Here, you little varmints, you wull coom 
a takk ing my apples, wull 'ee? I'll gie 'ee 
wutt vor," shouted the old farmer ; and he 
proceeded to give Jones wutt vor” across 
the shoulders with his riding-whip, while 
Phil, who had collared the more slippery 
Lindsay, did the same to him, interpolating 
an occasional box on the ear on his own 
account. 

“Ugh! you funk, you daren't hit a man 
your own size!" roared Lindsay, violently 
kicking his tormentor's shins, an onset which 
only made Phil redouble the blows, until 
Lindsay in a frenzy of pain and despair was 
forced to give in. At last the men stopped 
and seized the youngsters roughly by the 
shoulders. 

“Now then, I've got summat to say to 
you," began the old man. Look here, I 
bain't n going to have any more of you 
young jackanapes a staling my apples no 
more, zo now that I've given you a wollop- 
on mine own, I be goin' to tak 'ee off to the 
zinnyer chap up over yonder, wutt d'ye call 
un—head maister, that's her—to the heud 
maister, d'ye hear, and us II zee wutt her'll 
be having to zay to you." 

Both the boys had been reduced to a state 
of mental and physical pulp by the thrash- 
ings and the shakings they had received, but 
the words "the head-master’’ galvanised 
them into life ngain. 

Jones was the first to speak. He was the 
least pulpy cf the two, for the bag across 
his shoulders had broken the force of the 
blows, and the old farmer's arm wus not 
quite so strong as thut of the seldom excit- 
able Phil. 

* To thc head! Oh, no, please don't," he 
quavered ; his damaged hand had been 
knocked in the struggle, his head and back 
were throbbing painfully, and he felt as if he 
could burst into tears without any further 
provocation. 

"Ay. I knawed I'd frighten ‘ee, ye little 
cowards. No, no more vuling; off to the 
head inaister's houze, you both coom along 
of me and I expex her'l be giving ye 
another girt leathering and then expel ye, 
d'ye hear, erpel ye!” and he began shaking 


, 
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poor Jones again, while Phil emphasised his 
father's remarks by doing the same to 
Lindsay. 

If the threat of a visit to the head-master 
had roused them, the awful word “expel” 
absolutely terrified them. They knew it 
meant sounding unfathomable depths of 
ignominy, and it never occurred to their much 
shaken-up little brains that such & punish- 
ment would very improbably be meted out 
for what was, after all (in school parlance), a 
comparatively harmless offence. 

*No, no," pleaded Lindsay desperately. 
* Oh, Yalbert—I mean Mr. Yalberton— 
please don't take us to the head. Look 
here, we'll both give you anything you like, 
do anything you like, if you won't do that 
won't we, Jones?“ 

Jones nodded assent; the old farmer's 
fingers were round his neck and prevented 
much conversation. 

“Haw, haw, I thowt Pd find out your 
naimes,” he chuckled triumphantly, an' I 
expex I'l be makking gude use of un too. 
Eh, so yours be Jones, be't?” and he gave 
the owner of it a savage shake by way of 
finale. **Wull, look here," he continued a 
little less angrily, turning to Lindsay, “ us’ll 
zee if us can't arrange summat."' 

We all of us, even the strongest, have our 
weak spots: Achilles had & heel, Samson a 
head of hair—and a wife—and this sturdy 
son of Devon had his—he was passionately 
fond of money. Even his slow-reasoning 
mind quickly saw that & bird in the hand, 
translated into some hard cash, was worth 
two in the bush, in the shape of an unremu- 
nerative, however successful, interview with 
the head-master, and he determined to seize 
the chance of driving a bargain. 

Jones and Lindsay clutched wildly at the 
one straw of hope. | 

“ What will you want?" asked the latter, 
only too conscious that his pockets were 
empty, and shrewdly suspecting that Jones's 
were the same. 

“ Wull, how much ha’ ye got?“ 

* [—I haven't got any money with me, 
have you, Jones?  stuttered Lindsay, laying 
& world of emphasis on the proper name. 

„Not a sou, Stanley.“ Jones had taken 
the hint, and, in spite of their pain and 
general discomfiture, they nearly laughed 
aloud—the idea of assuming “Jimmy'’s ” 
name under such circumstances was too 
funny. But look here, we'll let you have 
our pocket-money for the rest oí the term, if 
that will do.” 

* How much d'ye get ? 

* 'hreepence a week each.” 

“Wutt! D'ye tak me vor a vule? D’ye 
think I'll let ye go vor that ? ” 

“ I daresay we might get some more if we 
were to write home for it," said Lindsay, 
* but ——"' 

“I say," ventured Jones, "I'll let you 
have my watch and chain if you'll let us off.“ 

„Let's have a look at un." 

The watch was & Waterbury, the chain 
merely steel, and though their owner looked 
upon them as immensely valuable—for they 
gave him prestige among his contemporaries— 
the old man was not so enthusiastic. Modern 
civilisation, and modern mechanisms, have 
penetrated far even into that ultima Thule of 
up-to-duteness, the Devonshire farmhouse. 

“Garn; why this ere watch an’ chain 
bain't worth more'n half a sov. between em, 
be they, Phil?“ 

“ Naw,” replied Phil. 

“Indeed they are," Jones exclaimed with 
indignation ; * they're worth a lot more than 
that: they were given me at -——" 

" Shut oop.” 

“ Well,” said Jones, “ if you'll give us two 
days we'll let you have half a sovereign ; 
that'll do, won't it?“ 

* Naw, it won't.“ 
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The monosyllables weren't encouraging, 
but, nothing daunted, Jones suggested fifteen 
shillings. 

* Look here, us bain’t a going to stop here 
a argifying wi’ you two little thieves arl t' 
arternoon. Tell ye wutt, i'll tak a sov. and 
zay no more about "un this taime, but if ever 
agen——” and he shook his fist at them by 
way of illustration. 

„Oh, thank you," cried Lindsay, “and 
we'll promise to bring you the money in two 
days’ time—eh, Jones?“ 

* Haw, haw! I like that idea, I do," said 
the old man, with a ghoulish laugh; “ bring 
me the money in two days, eh? No, you 
don’t; whai, I weren’t born yesterday, nor the 
day avore that nayther, and I bain’t such a 
vule as I look —be I, Phil?” 

“Naw, vayther,’’ said Phil truthfully. 

Jones almost added, “ Really?” but his 
head ached sorely, so he didn’t. 

„Look here—one on you goes and fetches 
me a guinea " 

“A sovereign, please," said Lindsay, 
* that was what you said, you know." 

“ Thee be a liar, us zaid a guinea.” 

They were on the point of contradicting 
again, but an ominous twinkle in the old 
man’s eyes stopped them. 

„One on ye, as I says, goes an’ fetches a 
guinea, and meantime us’ll keep hould on 
t'other till her cooms back agen." 

“Oh, I say, but » 

“Shut up with your ‘oh, I zay buts’; 
that there's the arrangement; tak "un or 
leave ’un as ye plaizes; I don't care which 
on ye goes, but t'other stays behind. Tell 
ye wutt, ye can arrange between ye which 
is which, and, whiles you be arranging on 
it, you'll both coom along of us.“ 

Phil seized Lindsay by the left arm, his 
father Jones by the right, and they all 
started towards the house, the old man care- 
fully padlocking the gate of theorchard after 
them. 

Neither of the boys spoke a word, but each 
looked “Shall we run?” at the other, and 
both shrugged a rueful “ No,” forthe farmers’ 
grasps were none of the gentlest. 

At last they reached the house, and the 
men pushed them into the seldom-used 
parlour. 

* Wull, which of ye be going?“ 

I don't know," said Jones, Lin— Stanley, 
you run quickest." 

“I think you'd better," said Lindsay; 
“I’m no good for a long distance, I get so 
pumped." 

“ All right, I'1l go,” acquiesced Jones, but 
who shall I go to?“ 

That was the momentous question. It 
had been haunting them for some minutes, 
but their faces fell considerably when it 
solidified into concrete words. 

* don't know," almost moaned Lindsay, 
who didn't at all relish the thought of being 
left behind, though he knew he could trust 
Jones to be as quick as possible; “it’s no 
good going to Grant—he said himself he 
hadn't got anything, and Martin wouldn't 
give us a sou if he had it; what about 
Marnock Primus? His mater was here last 
week and gave him a sov." 

“Yes; but he got rid of most of it, and 
Jimmy made him put the rest into the Post- 
Office; he's no good.” 

* What about old Mother Wells, then ? ” 

“ Oh, Lin— Stanley, I mean, you fool, she 
never had so much money in her life.“ 

Phil, who had been sent out of tlie room 
at the beginning of this deliberation, now 
returned with two pieces of rope. 

„What are those for?” shouted Jones, 
recalling gruesome stories of the knout, and 
other horrors, with which the prolonged 
Study of mediocre novels had made him 
familiar. 

* Eh, ye don't think us be such ninnies as 


to leave a zlippery kid laike thiccy all alone 
in t'house, do ye ? and us've no taime to look 
arter him all t'arternoon, so just by wai ot 
pree-cau-tion—us be going to tie her legs 
togaither.“ 

Their first impulse was to resist this 
further indignity, but the thrashings had 
made them wary as well as sore, and they 
realised that their best course was to submit 
with as good a grace as possible. 

The men bound the ropes tightly round 
Lindsay's knees and ankles and laid him on 
the hearthrug. 

They were contemplating their handiwork 
with a look of unwholesome satisfaction, 
when suddenly a gleam of quasi-intelligence 
flashed across Phil's face. 

“ Whutt be bout, vayther," he exclaimed, 
* us haven't tied her hands, and her’ll be 
wriggling loose in no taime.” 

The probability of this was beyond ques- 
tion, andso oneof the men immediately seized 
his wrists, while the other tied them together 
with unnecessary vehemence to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, after having been so nearly 
cheated of their prize. 

Then the old farmer turned to Jones: 
“ Now then, be off, and you be back here agen 
in an hour and faive minutes—not one 
zecond longer—or I'll give Stanley another 
walloping, and I'll tak un to the head maister; 
and don’t you think you'l be getting off 
nayther. Us knows both your naimes, us 
does." 

“Oh, Jones, what shall we do?" said 
Lindsay. 

„Can't you think of some one for me to go 
to? Would Smiler do?“ 

“No; it's no good asking any of the 
masters; they'll only sneak." 

"It's no good, Jones, we'll have to go to 
the head.” 

Keep your pecker up, Linny, I have it ! 
gasped Jones suddenly. 

“What? Who? Oh, I say, this rope 
does hurt!“ 

* Never mind, old man, I'll be back before 
long—twenty minutes there, and twenty 
back." 

“ Yes, but who arc you going to? ” 

“ Corkscrews ! ". shouted Jones, 
bolted through the open door. 


( 7o be continued.) 
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TOMKINS MINOR'S DREAM. 


ToS MiNon lay in bed 
Sleeping peacefully, 

Joyous visions filed his mind— 
Happy boy was he. 


In a shady nook he sprawled 
On a summer day: 
Eatables and drinkables 
All around him lay. 


In his hands he grasped a hook, 
"Twas the “ B. O. P.“; 

All its varied store he rend 
Lucky boy was he! 


On a hattle-ship he stood, 
Telescope in hand: 

Round him lay a mighty fleet 
Under his command. 


Forth to meet the foe they sped 
Through the heaving sea; 

Tomkins Minor led the way— 
On to victory! 


Soon the foemen hove in sight, 
Triumph now was sure! 

At his word the mighty guns 
Spoke with dreadful roar. 


Tomkins sat upright in bed— 
Guns could this sound be ? 
Horror! ‘twas the bell to rise 
Saddened boy was he. 
HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


My Turn Next. 
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MR. HERNE’S HALLUCINATION: . 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Curr, 


Author of “ Mortimer's Marrow,” “ Stories from the Schoolhouse,” etc. 


CHAPTER I.— HOW THE MYSTERY BEGAN WITH BAKER II. 


YSTERIES are uncanny, uncomfortable 
things. One of our fellows, a Prefect 
named Lawrence, had a knack of making 
neat definitions. On one occasion, in the 
hearing of some half-score of the Sixth, he 
called a sausage a “Bag of Mystery "! If 
this was not happy, it was certainly good, 
and it made a deep impression upon those 
who heard it. Long afterwards I happened 
to meet one of them at an International 
Match, and we had a Jong chat about the old 
school. Lawrence’s name chanced to come 
up. 
Pa Do you know, old man,” said Hancock 
then; “it’s a queer thing, but I never think 
of Lawrence without thinking of sausages, 
and I never see a sausage without thinking 
of Lawrence. I don’t believe I have tasted 
anything of that kind since that day.” 

„That,“ I said eagerly, “is exactly my 
own case. Lawrence has put me otf 
sausages for ever." 

Mysteries being such uncomfortable things, 
it is our plain duty to solve them whenever 
we find it possible. Circumstances which I 
need not describe have enabled me to solve a 
rather curious little mystery of last term but 
one, and I now hasten to do so. It is my 
sincere hope that this unvarnished story 
may fall into the proper hands, and lay to 
rest the uncomfortable suspicions of two most 
estimable persons. 

Mr. Strafford believes that Mr. Herne is, 
or has been, subject to hallucinations. Mr. 
Herne has the same opinion himself. In a 
thoughtless moment the former gentleman 
may allow his conviction to become public 
property, and thus do great injury to his 
friend and colleague. It is to prevent such 
a disaster as this that I now give a plain 
se rama of all the facts from beginning to 
end. 

I begin with Baker Secundus, who re- 
ceived, one morning, a remittance to the value 
of two shillings. It was quite unexpected, and 
Baker soon made up his mind as to what he 
should do with it. He was very greedy, and 
the fortune seemed too small to be shared. 
He would run down town himself during the 


dinner-hour, and have a jolly good tuck-in. . 


This plan was carried out to the letter. 
Somehow he obtained leave, and cut 
off directly after morning school. At 
the post-office he turned his paper money 
into silver, and then went on to Steevens’s. 
There, while our fellows at the school were 
dining on ordinary beef and vegetables, 
Baker Secundus was making excellent play 
among fresh tarts at fourteen for a shilling. 

Nobody ever knew how many he ate. 
Steevens’s was a rather busy place, and was 
very loosely conducted. 

How much, please ? asked Baker, when 
he had done. 

The young lady who was nearest had had 
some experience. She looked at the dishes 
around Baker and then at Baker himself. 
Baker—his nickname was Caker,“ for 
good and sufficient reasons—tried to 
appear harmless and inoffensive, but did 
not succeed; and the attendant cleverly 
multiplied the breadth of his face by the 
length of time he had been in the shop. 

* One-and-three," she said calmly. 

Baker's look of dismay came without any 
effort at all, but he paid the amount quietly 
and left. They're getting a lot too smart 
in that hole," he reflected, as he went. 
" She must have pretty nearly hit the bull's- 
eye! But, anyway, I've got ninepence left.” 

After that, he made his way slowly back 
towards the school, timing himself to reach 
it at five minutes to two. At the first 
fruiterer’s he bought six oranges. “ What- 
ever a chap has eaten," he said to himself, 
as he started the first, *and however much 
he has had, he can always make room for 
oranges. That's the beauty of em!“ And 
then he went on his way in content, only to 
halt again before he reached the end of the 
street. 

This was ata small confectioner’s. Under 
no circumstances whatever had Baker been 
known to pass aconfectioner’s without stop- 
ping. On this occasion, despite his recent 
feast, he surveyed the window with the 
critical but appreciative eye of an expert ; 
and he saw that a new baking of batch-cakes, 
deliciously fresh and warm, had just been 
piled up in one corner. 
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For the information of those who have 
never seen this delicacy, I may say that the 
batch-cake is a very plain cake, being made 
without fruit or flavouring of any kind. It 
is round, and sometimes as large as a dinner- 
plate, while a good specimen is about an inch 
and a-half in thickness, with a soft, creamy- 
brown crust. It goes by different names, I 
believe, in different localities, but at Hazle- 
ton it is always a batch-cake. 

Baker, after a surfeit of sweets, longed 
for fare that was at once plain and dainty. 
Not that he could tackle it now—there was 
really no room for that; but how beautifully 
it would come in for tea! So Baker entered 
the shop, paid his three-halfpence, and 
presently emerged bearing his batch-cake in 
a white-paper bag. 

So far, all had gone well, but at this point 
his troubles began. He had bought the cake 
without considering anything but the eating 
of it; but as soon as it was fairly in his 
possession he saw that there was really a 
great gulf fixed between the buying and the 
eating. Thecake was a large thing—a large, 
round, white thing—and it could easily be seen 
a long way off. It would be very difficult 
indeed for him to keep it until tea-time 
without his schoolfellows seeing it; and 
if they saw it the chances were that it 
would not keep till tea-time at all. Even 
if it did keep, it would not keep for Baker 
Secundus. 

He turned the matter over while he finished 
his oranges, on the road between the town 
and the school. First, there was the quad- 
rangle and the court, which would probably 
be full of idlers. There was just a possibility 
that he might pass them with the batch-cake 
unseen, and make his way into the house ; 
but, once in the house, what should he do 
with his prize ? Where could he hide it until 
tea-time ? That was the doubtful point, and 
this problem kept him busy for the remain- 
der of his journey. 

But hardly anybody noticed Baker 
Secundus when he made his entry into the 
quadrangle. It happened, luckily, that there 
was a very exciting football match on, in 
which almost every idler was taking part. 
The dust was shocking, the tumult was 
tremendous, the interest was intense; and 
under cover of this dust and tumult one stout 
boy was enabled to pass in at the gate with- 
out anything peculiar being observed. 

Once in, he sidled along the walls towards 
the entrance to the court. There was no 
danger from the players, but he had some 
difficulty in passing those few who were not 
idlers and yet were not playing. Those were 
certain studious fellows—Baker mentally 
described them as “ beastly swotters "—who 
had brought their books in their hands, out 
to the quadrangle and were looking up the 
next lesson while they kept one eye upon the 
game. 

Most of them were leaning against the wall, 
so he was obliged to pass in front of them. 
This he did quickly and unobtrusively, and 
with great success, and in another moment 
had reached the court. After that he felt 
that he was comparatively safe, and gave a 
great gasp of relief. 

The last two fellows he passed were 
Strachey and Timms. Strachey was more 
interested in the game than in his book, 
and it happened that he noticed the passage 
of Baker. For & moment the game was 
blotted out from his view ; and then he eaught 
a last glimpse of the junior as he turned 
into the court. 

„My stars!“ 
his back!“ 

Timms was busy with a final sentence, so 
he did not raise his head quite at once. 

„Whose back?” he asked then, looking 
up absently. 

* Baker Secundus's." 


he exclaimed. ‘Look at 
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Timme turned. “Where is Daker S>- 


cundus's back?" he wanted to know, 
somewhat puzzled. 
„It's gone now, you noodle. But—but it 


was such a picture ! 

Strachey left his place at the wall and 
walked to the entrance of the court with the 
idea of having another look. The back, 
however, had quite disappeared, and after a 
moment he returned. 

“What was the matter with Baker Se- 
cundus's back ? " asked Timms, with only a 
faint curiosity. 

Strachey smiled. 
head of a barrel," he replied. 
whnt you lose by not looking.“ 

Timms considered, but did not think it 
werth while to pursue the matter further. 
He turned his mild eyes back to his book, 
and Strachey resumed his lazy contempla- 
tion of the game. By that time Baker 
Secundus, having made gcod speed up the 
court, was standing at last within the shelter 
of the main corridor. 

Up to this point he had been greatly 
favoured by Fortune, and even now she did 
not seem inclined to desert him utterly. The 


^ It was exactly like the 
„That's 


corridor was empty from end to end; but 


TE best omen we can all wish for on 
June 26 next will be the natural one, 
that the sun shall shine in all its midsummer 
glory upon the heads of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, and upon the countless 
thousands of their loyal subjects who will 
throng the streets of the greatest city in the 
world to witness the grand progress to the 
Abbey of the Sovereign who rules over the 
greatest of all empires. 

Given a fine day, Londoners will not bother 
their heads about any trifling hitch which 
may very possibly occur in the elaborate 
pageant. But it was not always thus. In 
days past everyone was on the look-out for 
incidents, auspicious or the reverse, and 
history affords many astonishing examples of 
what really seem, even to a sceptical age like 
ours, coincidences almost supernatural in 
their foreboding of what each reign would 
bring of adversity or prosperity to England. 

Records of portents at Coronations exist as 
far back as the reign of Richard of the Lion 
Heart. Whenthat warrior-monarch had the 
crown of England placed on his head, it is 
recorded that great alarm was caused among 
the courtiers by the appearance of a bat, 
which, wakened by the sunshine and the 


clamour, came out from its hiding.place | 


amid the church rafters and circled around 
the throne. Yet another omen was the 
unexplainable ringing of the Abbey bells, 
not in & joyous peal, but in & sort of toll, 
which is said to have occurred without any 
bellringers’ assistance. 

At the Coronation of King John, much 
notice was taken of the fact that le hurried 
away from the Abbey without receiving the 
Sacrament, which through long ages has been 
regarded as an essential part of the Corona- 
tion ceremony. 

For the miserable Edward u., who ended 
his disordered reign at the hands of 
murderers in Berkeley Castle, everything went 
wrong. Mistake after mistake occurred in 
the ceremony itself. The crown fell to the 
ground while being handed to the Archbishop, 
and the King made mistakes in his oath and 
responses ; and so great was the tumult in 
the streets that many persons weie killed. 

Henry vi, whose reign, as we all know, 
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now ho was finally face to face with the 
plump and plain question, What can I do 
with it ?”’ 

There was no time to lose, for in a few 
moments the bell would ring and the premises 
be thronged by th^ fellows from outside. 
Yet, even up to this instant, he had quite 
failed to think of a good hiding.place. 
This failure had given him a feeling of 
desperation, and his chief thought now was 
to get rid of his burden, somehow or anyhow. 
So, standing and panting in the middle of 
the corridor, he glanced helplessly and 
eagerly to right and left. 

There were closed doors on each side, with 
several long lines of hat-pegs. There were the 
great pipes of the heating apparatus, and 
there were the windows, al! equally useless 
and hopeless. But then his eye brightened 
suddenly. It had fallen upon a large brown 
leather hand-bag, which was standing upon 
one of the window-sills. 

Baker knew the bag well enough. It 
belonged to the new inathematical master, 
Mr. Herne, and it contained, in all proba- 
bility, a number of books and other odds 
and ends for use during the afternoon. Mr. 
Herne did noi live at the schoo!, but had a 
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was a record of aimost continual misfortune 
and civil war, was crowned in his seventeenth 
year, and it is narrated that the harvest was 
so bad and corn so scarce that the people 
were glad to make bread of fern- roots. 
More than that: it is recounted that, in the 
early licurs of the actual day of Coronation, 
the postern gates of London by the Tower 
sank more than seven feet into the earth, 
which caused universal alarm. 

At the Coronation of a still more unhappy 
Sovereign, Charles 1., there occurred an 
incident which threw a gloom upon the 
spirits of the royal friends. It was dis- 
covered that all London could not furnish 
the quantity of purple velvet required for the 
royal robes and the furniture of the throne. 
Etiquette required that the furniture should 
be all en suite. Genoa was the nearest 
place where the deficiency could be supplied, 
and that would have meant in those times a 
delay of 150 days! So it was resulved to robe 
the King in white velvet, but this, it was 
remembered too late, was the colour in which 
victims were arrayed. Thus did the King's 
Council establish un augury of evil only too 
well borne out by the unhappy Charles's 
death. Further, though the weather was not 
sultry and no such thing anticipated, a 
severe thunderstorm burst over the capital on 
the King’s return from the ceremony. 

But portents can be made wonderfully 
accommodating by those superstitious folks 
who attach importance to them. And so it 
was that the peals of thunder which struck 
such terror into the hearts of Charles 1.’s 
subjects could not damp the loyal ardour and 
glad hopes of those who crowded the streets 
when his son Charles ir. was crowned, for it 
is related that the noise of the thunder- 
storm which reached its climax while the 
Merry Monarch was banqueting in West- 
minster Hall, after the religious ceremony in 
the Abbey, was hailed as a good augury ! 

Destined as he was to bring the House of 
Stuart to its ignominious end, James 11. 
was also the victim of many portents at his 
Coronation, all of them evil. The Champion 
at the banquet, having flung his steel glove 
on the floor asa challenge for any who dis- 
pute] James's title, in advancing to kiss the 


lodging in the town. He had doubtless 
found it necessary to go down during the 
dinner-hour, and on returning had placed his 
bag in the first convenient spot; then he 
had passed on to the masters’ common room 
for the last few minutes before the bell should 
ring. 

Baker thought it all out in a moment. As 
a rule, he was of a very timid spirit; but on 
this occasion he happened to be in a 
ditticulty, and philosophers tell us that the 
courage of despair is the most dangerous 
kind of all. So, immediately, Baker Secun- 
dus began to writhe and struggle in a most 
curious manner. Then the batch-cake de- 
scended from its hiding-place under his jacket 
at the back, and appeared in his hands. 
It was the outline of this that had caught 
the lazy eye of Strachey in the quadrangle. 

The rest was done in a very brief space of 
time. The paper bag was torn away, for it 
contained the name of the baker; then there 
was the sharp click-click of metal clasps. 
Baker Secundus gave a sigh in which relief 
was greater than regret, picked up the torn 
paper, and crushed it into a ball. 

Directly afterwards the bell was heard. 

( To be continued.) 
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King's hand, fell at full length at the King's 
feet, at which the Queen, Mary of Modena, 
jestingly said: See you, love, what a weak 
champion you have!’’ But before this, 
in the Abbey itself, worse had happened. 
The crown fitted the King’s head so badly 
that it was “often in a tottering condition 
and like to full off.” When the crowning had 
taken place, and the peers went forward to 
kiss the monarch, the crown was nearly 
kissed off his head. An earl set it straight 
again, but as James left the Abbey it again 
shook and nearly fell to the ground. The 
canopy of velvet borne above the King's 
head by the Barons of the Cinque Ports, was 
* torn by a puff of wind as they came near to 
Westminster Hall"; the top of the sceptre 
fell off in the Abbey; and when the signal 
was given from the Abbey to the Tower where 
Sir Edward Sherborne stood to see to the 
firing of the royal salute and the hoisting of 
the standard over the Beauchamp Tower, the 
wind. blowing suddenly strong, carried away 
standard and flagstaff down the Thames. As 
if all these mishaps were not sufficient, a 
terrible calamity cccurred during the evening, 
when the fireworks prepared for the occasion 
all took fire at once, and people were burned, 
and soine, to escape the flames, leaped into the 
Thames and were drowned. In a London 
church during the afternoon yet another 
mischance is chronicled. For out of a 
gorgeous stained-glass window, that pane fell 
and was broken to pieces upon which were 
painted the royal arms. 

But perhaps the most astounding example 
of a Coronation omen prognosticating events 
was that thoroughly authenticated incident 
ut the crowning of George ur. For then, as 
he was walking down the Abbey, a fair large 
diamond ” fell from the crown. This was so 
“clear a hint" of some approaching disaster 
to the dynasty, that it was much commented 
upon at the time, and when the American 
colonies rebelled and severed their connection 
with the mother-country, it was not to be 
wondered at if the wiseucres shook their 
foolish heads and murmured, ** We told 
you 80."' 

But while George _111.’s Coronation thus 
affords a striking proof of the value of omens, 
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there were in it other incidents of an ndverse 
nature which came to nothing. ‘The Deputy 
Earl Marshal forgot the Sword of Mercy 
(there are two swords used—the Sword of 
Justice and that of Mercy), and the Lord 
Mayor's sword was borrowed. The State 
banquet chairs fur both King and Queen were 
forgotten, and the canopy of the throne was 
not in its place, causing a delay of some hours. 
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All this was the fault of the Marl Marshal, 
Lord Effingham, who was summoned after- 
wards by the King to account for his blunders, 
and made the amusing reply, * It is true, sire, 
that there has been some neglect, but I have 
taken care that at the next Coronation every- 
thing shall be regulated in the exactest 
manner possible." 

Doubtless Farmer George was not over 
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pleased by this answer, but he laughs most 
who laughs last, and Lord Effingham had 
been buried a quarter of a century before 
there was an opportunity for further muddles 
in the elaborate ritual which, in a somewhat 
curtailed manner, will once again be celebrated 
in June next, without, we may all hope, the 
least untoward incident to mar the auspicious 
dav. 
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t Soon we'll be in London town, 
Sing, my lads, yo ho lio! 
See the king with his golien crown, 
Sing, my lads, yo ho!” 
The Poreder-Monken, 


% those “ B.O.P.".ites who live far away 

from the great capital, a visit to London 
is a plensure looked forward to with much 
expectancy. To see its miles of busy streets, 
its innumerable magnificent buildings, its 
great historical show-places, its ever throng- 
ing crowd of people, is never to forget—never 
to forget what a really great city London is, 
never to forget that it is the largest, the 
wealthiest, and the mightiest city in all the 
world. 

To those “ B.O.P.’’-ites who are numbered 
among the millions of London's citizens, a 
trip into the heart of London, to the City 
and the West—as the heart of London is 
known—is also looked forward to with no 
small degree of pleasure. Indeed, the 
Londoner bred and born knows perhaps less 
of his birthplace, and certainly thinks less 
of it, than his cousin from the country, who, 
though his visits to town may be reckoned 
in hours, generally sees during the short 
period at his disposal more than his town 
cousin sees in as many months. 

In connection with the Coronation many 
of our readers may have an opportunity of 
running up to London for a day at least, and 
it is always advisable to arrange beforehand 
how best toemploy one’s time during the visit. 
.We therefore purpose taking a day trip to 
London, and we warrant you that in this 
day’s trip you will see more of London than 
you have ever seen before in a similar space 
of time. Our London readers also may tind 
the trip almost equally new, instructive, and 
enjoyable, and will no doubt, being right 
down good fellows, write for their country 
friends to come to London at once and be 
shown the sights by them! 

This will more expecially be the case this 
Jer, as London will be gay with the 
festivities in connection with the Coronation 
of his Majesty King Edward vu, and as on 


this occasion many visitors will be coming 


ito London, it is to be hoped that this short 
article will prove of some little use to those 
who tlock to the Metropolis to see the Ring 
jand—the office of the most popular boys’ 
‘paper in his Majesty's wide, wide kingdom — 
the B. O..“ 

Before proceeding any further, we should 
ilike to impress upon our readers the fact 
that this outline of a day's visit to London 
is only to give the visitor an impression of 
the capital: only a short time can be 
spent at the various places of interest. It 
is a good plan to visit them in the cursory 
;manner here mapped out, and then to take 
; separately such places ns the Tower, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, 
«Westminster Abbey, the British Museum, 
and tho like. To each one of the above u 


UP FOR THE CORONATION: 
A DAY IN LONDON TOWN. 


(Written and Illustrated bu WALTER DEXTER.) 


separate half-day at least should be given 
where possible. Therefore, with this apology 
for "rushing" London, we will commence 
upon our interesting day's work. 

It is difficult to say at which of the half. 
dozen large London termini the would-be 
visitor will arrive, so we take upon ourselves 
to make London Bridge, on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, our starting-point. Here, 
between the hours of 7 and 10 a.M., may be 
seen an endless procession of toilers of all 
descriptions pouring into the city to their 
various employments. The thronging crowds 
on either side of London Bridge is a sight 
perhaps unequalled in all the world. 

We will not cross the well-known bridge, 
but we will enter the city by the newer 
Tower Bridge. The road to the right of 
London Bridge, Duke Street, soon leads us 
into Tooley Street, with its busy wharves on 
the left, und in a few minutes we reach the 
large opening forming the approach to the 
Tower Bridge, which was opened in 1894. 
This is the newest, as well as the last, 
bridge over the Thames. It does not pre- 
vent large vesscls from going up the river 
to the wharves near London Bridge, as the 
splendid roadway can be raised to allow any 
vessel with tall masis to pass under it. Let 
us hope to be so fortunate as to reach 
the centre of the bridge just when a vessel 
has hoisted a cone, the sign by which the 
men in the look-out boxes know thut the 
vessel requires to pass the bridge. A bell 
announces the fact that the bascules are to 
be raised; all traffic on the centre of the 
bridge soon passes over, and no fresh 
vehicles are allowed to enter the 
approaches. 

Suddenly and silently the roadway parts 
in the centre, and the two halves are slowly 
raised. It is a marvellous sight to see a 
whole roadway lifted up in the nir! In a 
few minutes the vessel has passed through ; 
slowly and silently the bascules are lowered, 
and m less than five minutes the seemingly 
endless flow of traflic is once more surging 
across the bridge. 

There isa higher bridge for foot passengers 
only, reached by a flight of stairs, and from 


‘ita fine view of the Tower, London Bridge, 


St. Paul’s, and the river may be obtained. 
Passing over the bridge, we have on our 
left the Tower of London, and, beyond it, 
the Custom House. Emerging from the 
road, we tind ourselves on Tower Hill, where 
many an execution of high personages has 
taken place. To the right is the Mint, 
where, as we all know full well, all the gold 
and silver, and some of the bronze, coins in 
circulation are manufactured. Admission is 
obtainable only by means of a special order. 
To the left is London’s ancient fortress, 
the Towcr of London, which was commenced 
by William the Conqueror in 1078; the 
White Tower was the first portion erected, 
and its builder was the great Bishop Gundulf 
of Rochester: this portion of the Tower is 


in existence to-day, and is practically the 
only remnant of Norman London now left. 
Until 1843 a moat still existed round the 
fortress, but in that year it was drained, and 
is now laid out as a pleasure-garden. It is 
un interesting walk through the garden, a 
sylvan spot almost in the heart of the port of 
London. Here the busy wharves, an emblem 
of peace, nnd the unloading of vesscls of all 
nutionalities, present a striking contiast to 
the picturesque fortress frowaing down upon 
them, with over eight hundred years of 
history oozing from every stone. 

To say anything of the Tower of London 
befitting to its past would be virtually to 
write a history of England. Some of the 
most interesting points about the building 
lie in its different towers. In the Bloody 
Tower the two young sons of Edward iv 
were so cruelly murdered; here, too, was 
the Duke of Clarence drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine. The Bell Tower is particu- 
larly to be connected with Queen Elizabeth ; 
and the Beauchamp Tower was the prison of 
poor Anne Boleyn. Of the four gutes, the 
Traitor’s Gate, through which so many 
personages of high degree have passed, never 
to return again, is the only one now in 
existence. 

At such a time as this we must not omit 
mention of the fact that from the reign oi 
Richard rr. to the reign of Charles rr. there 
was a “royal progress" from the Tower to 
Westminster on the day preceding the Coro- 
nation, just as on this ocension we shall see 
a much longer “ royal progress " on June 27. 

One of the chief sights of the Tower is the 
Regalia, the grand collection of Crown Jewels, 
including the famous Koh-i-noor diamond. 
The exciting adventures of Colonel Biood in 
connection with the jewels are too well known 
to need further mention here. 

Leaving the Tower, we proceed on our 
journey down Great Tower Street. On the 
right is Mark Lane, with the Corn Exchange, 
and next to it Mincing Lane, the centre of 
the produce trade. It is not long before 
we catch a glimpse of the Monument, 
towering above the high buildings on the 
left, and a short turning to the left brings us 
to the base of the great memorial of the frre 
of 1666, which broke out in a buker's shop in 
Pudding Lane near by. The damage done 
was estimated at 10,000,000/. ; 13.200 houses 
were destroyed, and 200,000 people rendered 
homeless. Eighty-nine churches perished, as 
well as four of the city gates. The Monument 
was completed eleven yenrs after the fire. It 
is 202 feet high, and 202 feet distant from 
the spot where the fire broke out. It is a 
favourite climb for * country cousins." 

The district around is none too savoury ; 
oranges and fish are unsuccessfully blended, 
with the result that visitors do not stay in 
the vicinity for any length of time BVillings- 
gate market, a scene of great activity in the 
early hours of the morning. is quiet now, 
and we ascend tue iü2lnie to London Bridye. 
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Turning to the right, we face the statue of 
King William 1v., who opened the present 
London Bridge in 1831. To the left is 
Caunon Street; opposite, King Williem 
Street, in which most of the tire and life 
insurance offices are clustered together. 
Running parallel with it is Lombard Street, 
the street of banks. A few yards down King 
William Street brings us to the most crowded 
spot in the world, known as The Bank." 
That flat, unimposing building opposite us 
is the Bank of England. To the right is the 
Royal Exchange, and to the left the Mansion 
House. We need not cross the road, for here 
we have underground subways by means of 
which an easy and safe crossing may be 
effected. The subways are well lighted, and 
ample directions are posted up on the tiled 
walls. We enter the subway, and find that 
here also is the nucleus of the underground 
electric railways to Clapham, Islington, 
Waterloo, and Shepherd's Bush.  Follow- 
ing the {oad which leads to Threadneedle 
Street, we fiud ourselves just outside the 
Royal Exchange, the central meeting-place 
of the City merchants. ‘To our left is the 
Bank of England, which was founded in the 
reign of William ttr. by William Paterson, and 
which was carried on in the Poultry at the 
Grocers’ Hall until 1734, when the present 
building was opened. 

We can re-cross the rond by the subway, 
&nd emerge in the crowded streets at the 
Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor. It was built in 1750. 

We have now had a fairly long walk and 
are no doubt tired, so we will jump upon one 
of the many 'buses which are passing by, 
&nd view the next two miles of London from 
& 'bus top. Mind you do not board the 
wrong one, and find yourself going Shore- 
ditch way. We are bound for Charing 
Cross, and the fare is one penny. The 
omnibus procceds down Queen Victoria 
Street, and then turns to the right into 
Cannon Street, when we obtain the first 
glimpse of St. Paul’s Cathedral. If you 
have never been inside the Cathedral, and 
cannot possibly spare another day to its 
examination, then you must by all means 
alight, but the time at your disposal would 
be altogether inadequate. As we said in the 
beginning of this article, our intention is to 
show you as much of London in one day as 
it is possible to see. It is not possible to see 
every sight in London in one day; our little 
trip is intended to give you but an idea 
of what London is really like. Upon a sub- 
sequent day you can devote the morning to St. 
Paul’s, the afternoon to Westminster Abbey, 
and so on. 

For our part, we do not stop at the 
Cathedral to-day, but enjoy its massive 
beauty from the omnibus roof. Perhaps St. 
P'aul's is never seen to better advantage than 
from the top of a bus coming from Cannon 
Street to Ludgate Circus. The history of 
Bt. Paul's is too voluminous to narrate 
here. You all must know a church stood on 
that spot before the year 961, when it was 
burnt down. It was then rebuilt, but 
suffered a like fate in 1087. After that came 
what we call Old St. Paul's, which dis- 
appeared in the Great Fire, which robbed 
London of some of its rarest antiquities. 
The present editice was begun in 1675 by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and completed in 1710, 
at a cost of a million and a-half sterling. 
Among the illustrious dead enshrined 
within its walls are Lord Nelson, the Duke 
of Wellington, and Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect. In the front of the steps her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria returned thanks to 
the Almighty on the 60th anniversary of her 
reign, as n deep engraven inscription on the 
stones will inform you. On the other side 
of the Cathedral is Paternoster Row, and the 
ollices of the ** B.O.P." 
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Paternoster Row is so called because years 
ngo it was occupied by makers of religious 
books. Near by are streets named Amen 
Corner, Creed Lane, and Ave Maria Lane, and 
the whole district is the centre of book 
publishers, both religious and secular. 

The bus horses now gallop down a slight 
incline to Ludgate Circus, and as we proceed 
we must take a look back at the Cathedral, 
and see the view as it has so often been 
photographed. 

We are now in Fleet Street or Newspaper 
Land. Nearly every house or building con- 
tains the office of at least one newspaper, 
often more. To the left are the “ Daily 
News ’’and the Daily Chronicle," to the 
right the ‘“Duily Telegraph.’ The 
Times" is not in Fleet Street, but it is not 
far off, Printing-House Square being at the 
Blackfriars end of Queen Victoria Street. The 
streets on either side are also full of news- 
paper and magazine offices. ‘Che illustrated 
weekly newspapers, Black and White," 
Illustrated London News," and others 
are a little farther on, but the last mentioned 
one is beyond the Law Courts and out of 
Fleet Street. All the great provincial papers 
have their London offices here, with their own 
private “ wires,” north, south, east, and west. 

Fleet Street ends at the beginning of that 
curious block of buildings on the right, the 
Law Courts, and where a grittin on a pedestal 
stands in the centre of the roadway. This 
monument marks the boundary of the City of 
London and the former standing-place of 
Temple Bar, which was carefully removed 
twenty-three years ago and then re-erected in 
a private park in Herts. Here many a civic 
function takes place. Here the Lord Mayor 
meets the King as he enters the city. Here, 
too, it will be remembered, the old ceremony 
of opening the gate to the King’s Messenger 
was performed when the accession of his 
Majesty was announced last year. 

With the commencement of the Strand we 
are in the great amusement centre of the 
Metropolis. We are not long now in reach- 
ing Charing Cross. The cross erected by 
King Edward 1. to his devoted wife Eleanor 
is to be seen in the station yard on the left. 
Tothe right lies Trafalgar Square, with the 
National Gallery at the farther side. The 
Nelson monument here is annually, on 
Trafalgar Day, a scene of a great demon- 
stration. If the fountains are playing (they 
generally are at this time of the day) the 
square is & pretty spot, and if not the largest 
square in Europe, it can be said, without 
exaggeration, that it is one of the finest and 
grandest. Other statues in the square are 
erected to Gordon, Napier, and Havelock. 

Our short 'bus trip is over, and we must 
alight. Having thus briefly inspected 
Trafalgar Square, we must turn to the left 
down Parliament Street and by Whitehall, 
where most of the Government offices are to 
be found. A little turning on the right is 
Downing Street, and the last house in that 
street is the official residence of the Prime 
Minister. Here, too, are the Horse Guards, 
silently sitting on their beautiful horses and 
clad in their well-known uniform. Many 
people congregate here at twelve o'clock to see 
the soldiers change guard, and as we are just 
in time we will stop too. This little scene 
is soon over, and we proceed onward. The 
Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament is 
soon visible, and in a few minutes we are in 
Westminster. The Abbey lies to the right, 
the Houses of Parliament are to the left. 
These latter are an immense pile of buildings 
covering eight acres of ground, are in the 
Tudor-Gothic style of architecture, and cost 
about threc millions of money. The present 
building was erected in 1840 on the site of 
the old Palace, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1834, and the first Parliament met in the 
new building on October 4, 1852. 


The present Houses of Parliament stand, 
therefore, on a site consecrated by nearly six 
centuries of representative institutions. 

Westminster Abbey has the greatest at- 
tractions for us at this particular period, for 
here King Edward vu. will b» crowned King 
on June 26, as so many of England's kings 
have been crowned there before. Here, too, 
no less than thirteen kings and five queens in 
their own right, besides many queens 
consort, lie buried. 

In the south transept is the famous Poets' 
Corner, where Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Dr. 
Johnson, Dickens, Browning, Tennyson, and 
other famous literary men are laid to 
rest. The musician Handel, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Darwin, Pitt, Canning, Gladstone, 
and Livingstone are among the other great 
interred there. 

We will now return to the Clock Tower of 
the Houses of Parliament, where Big Ben 
booms out the hours, day after day without 
cessation, and on the way we must not fail 
to notice the numerous statues erected to 
prominent statesmen, among them Lori 
Beaconsfield. Annually this statue is most 
beautifully decorated with primroses (the 
favourite flower of the great statesman) by 
his most zealous devotees. 

Having reached the Clock Tower, we turn 
to the right on to Westminster Bridge, in 
order to get a full view of the Houses of 
Parliament and the Abbey. On the 
opposite side of the river to the Houses of 
Parliament is St. Thomas’s Hospital, beyond 
which is Lambeth Palace, the official 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It will now be nearing lunch time. There 
are plenty of places hereabouts where a light 
meal may be had, and no doubt the fare pro- 
vided by one of the many tea-shops will fully 
satisfy you until you get home. A none too 
efficient service of steamboats runs on the 
Thames, but in spite of this, would time 
permit, it would be most enjoyable on this 
summer’s day to take a trip to Kew, to view 
the famous gardens there, or to Greenwich 
for its Park, Observatory, and Hospital; but, 
as we said at the commencement of this 
article, this is a rush day’s trip to London, 
and so we must proceed, or the evening will 
be upon us before we fully realise it. 

Returning again to the Clock Tower, we 
keep straight ahead down Great Ceorge 
Street, and, turning to the right along by the 
back of the Government offices in Whitehall, 
we soon reach the back of the Horse Guards. 
On our left is St. James’s Park, and the fine 
broad avenue to the left is The Mall. down 
which we are to proceed. The Mall must 
not be confused with Pall Mall, which runs 
parallel with it, although both have their 
origin in the game of pall mall which was 
introduced into England from France in the 
reign of Charles 1. The game was somewhat 
similar to golf, and & cross between it and 
croquet, insomuch as it consisted of driving 
8 ball with a mall or mallet through an iron 
arch driven into the ground. The game was 
first played in Pall Mall, and Charles 1. con- 
structed a special playing-ground for his 
private use on the north side of St. James’s 
Park, and thie strip of ground is still known 
as The Mall. Between Pall Mall and The 
Mall is the War Office, Marlborough House, 
the official residence of the Prince of Wales. 
and St. James’s Palace, the oldest Royal 
Palace in London. It was the London 
Palace of the sovereigns of England until 
Queen Victoria occupied Buckingham Palace. 
It js frequently used for levées, and is still the 
oflicial Court of the country. At St. James's 
Palace the official proclamation of the death 
of Queen Victoria and the accession of King 
Edward vir. was made known, and ambassa- 
dors from foreign countries are always ac. 
credited to“ the Court of St. James’s.”’ 

At(the end of the Mall, the maguificezt 


| Buckingham Palace is opened to our view. 
It is plain in outward appearance, but the 
inside, should you be sufficiently fortunate to 
view it, well compensates the visitor for his 
first perhaps disappointing impression of 
the residence of the King. Opposite here the 
. Queen Victoria Memorial will be erected. 
To the right is Green Park, and, passing 
along Constitution Hill, we soon reach Hyde 
Park Corner. To the right is Apsley House, 
the residence of the famous Duke of Wel- 
lington. 
.. Weare now just in time for the famous 
sight of fashionable London—Rotten Row. 
Rotten Row lies to the left of the entrance to 
Hyde Park. Along this drive during the 
London season (and just now it is in full 
swing) between the hours of four and six, one 
can see the gay throng of all the most wealthy 
and most fashionable people in the land. 
Beautiful carriages and high-stepping horses 
pass by in endless succession, and as many 
flock to see the fashionable folk as there 
are fashionable folk to see. We will be 
of their number, and should we be so 
fortunate as to have for a companion one 
who is fumiliar with the faces of the 
aristocracy, a very enjoyable hour will be 
spent in Rotten Row, and other portions of 
Hyde Park. A little beyond the end of the 
Row is the Albert Memorial, erected to the 
memory of Prince Albert, the consort of our 
late Queen. P 
It is a very gaudy, but at the same time a 
very magnificent, piece of work, and well worth 
close examination. Opposite is the Albert 
Hall, capable of holding 10,000 people. It is 
prineipally used for grand concerts, and once 
a year now the Young Helpers’ League of 
Dr. Barnardo's Home gather there in their 
thousands. Readers of the B. O. P.,“ it will 
be remembered, subscribed for the ** Gordon 
Ward ” at a cost of 750l. as a boys’ memorial 
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to General Gordon in the Stepney Infirmary 
of these Homes. 

We must now take the road a little short 
of the Memorial, across the park, and over the 
Serpentine, an ornamental lake running 
through the centre of the park. In early 
morning hundreds of pecple flock there to 
bathe, and many ardent bathers take a dip 
every morning, winter and summer alike. In 
the afternoons the Serpentine is greatly 
patronised by the children, who sail their 
model boats upon its clear waters, while 
pleasure boats may be hired by the hour to 
add to the enjoyment of the visitor. We 
must keep to the road to the right, finally 
emerging at the Marble Arch, built in imita- 
tion of a Roman triumphal arch. Marble 
Arch is a little disappointing at first sight ; 
it seems dwarfed by the great open space 
behind it. It originally stood in front of 
Buckingham Palace, but was placed in its 
present position in 1851. 

We must now be tired from our long walk, 
and in need of the cup that cheers. There 
is a goodly selection of tea-shops near at 
hand ; the shops of Messrs. Lyons & Co., Lim., 
or the Aérated Bread Co., Lim., will suit us 
admirably. 

The day is all too short for a visit to 
London, a “rush” visit though it be, and in 
order to catch our train home we must board 
an omnibus bound for London Bridge, or 
whichever point may best suit you. We 
proceed along Oxford Street, with its fine 
shops, to Regent Circus. Here Oxford Street 
is crossed by Regent Strect, also famous for 
its shops, the finest in the world. We soon 
find ourselves in High Holborn (the British 
Museum lies off to the left), and, passing over 
the Viaduct, arrive in Newgate Street. The 
massive building on the right is Newgate 
Prison, shortly to be removed. On the left 
is a portion of the Post-Office buildings, and 
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as we emerge from Newgate Strect we see 
opposite us the olcer portion of the General 
Post-Oflice. Here all is busy, for the night 
mails are being sorted and dispatched, and 
the post of London is the largest in the 
world. 

We are now in Cheapside, the ancient 
market of London, with St. Paul’s behind us. 
The modern names of the streets in the 
neighbourhood of Cheapside tell us part of 
the history of Saxon London. Here is Bread 
Street (where, by the bye, John Milton was 
born), and Wood Street, Milk Street, and 
Ironmonger Lane; a continuation of Cheap- 
side is called Poultry, and on the other side 


of the Bank we have Fish Street, and Leaden- 


hall, or Leather Hall. These old markets, 
each for their special wares, were all clustered 
around the Cheap (now called Cheapside), 
and were not stationary shops, as one might 
suppose, but booths, which could be erected 
and removed at will. 

A few minutcs more bring us to the Bank, 
now much less crowded than when we were 
here in the morning, for the business of the 
city is done for the day. | 

The ’bus soon begins to jolt over the stones 
of London Bridge, which is not paved with 
asphalte or wood, as are the ronds over which 
we have passed from the Marble Arch. The 
present bridge was erected in 1824, and 
opened, in 1831, by King William iv., whose 
statue is at the City end. It is one of the 
most crowded bridges in the world, statistics 
showing that 37,000,000 foot passengers and 
7,000,000 cabs and other vehicles pass over 
it annually. 

We turn into the station yard on the other 
side of the bridge, and our well-spent day is 
over. May it long be remenibered, and the 
interest awakened by this flying visit to 
London Town create a desire to know more 
of the greatest city of the Empire! 


MORE ABOUT THE PRESENT CRICKET SEASON: 
PROMINENT MATCHES AND SCHOOLBOY PLAYERS. 


me is no doubt that the present cricket 


season will be an extremely busy one.' 


Even without the visit of the Australians 
the programme will be a very interesting 
one, and, with a view of avoiding a large 
number of drawn matches, it has been agreed 
that in all first-class matches play should 
begin on the first day at twelve o'clock, and on 
the second and third days at 11.30, and 
that the stumps are to be drawn out at 6.30, 
unless arrangements have been made before 
bezinning play to draw earlier on the third 
day. In such cases, however, play is to 
commence at eleven or 11.15, in order to 
make up for time lost in the earlier drawing 
of the stumps. Our readers will do well to 
remember this, as it will give them a 
splendid opportunity during their holidays 
to see first-class matches, and it is due to 
Mr. F. E. Lacey that this arrangement has 
been brought about. 

The month of May will certainly be a very 
crowded one, as all the counties will be fully 
engaged. Opening with a match on the 1st, 
is Surrey versus Worcestershire. Surrey has, 
of course, a long list of fixtures and will play 
nearly every. other county, and from May Day 
until September 7 the team will be extremely 
busy. Except that H. Wood, the late wicket- 
keeper, is not likely to be seen, there is no 
particular news from the Oval. 

Mr. Dowson has been keeping in form in 
the West Indies, and of course Hayward 
has been doing very well in Australia. On 
May 12 Surrey will--meet the Australians, 
and will also later meet the Universities. 

The second cleven will have a busy time, 


and will play Wiltshire, Glamorganshire, 
Monmouth, Northamptonshire, and possibly 
one or two others. But the great match of 
the year will be on August 11, at Kennington 
Oval, when England will meet Australia. 

We may be sure that, of all the contests, 
there is only one that will come near it in 
point of interest, and that will be the benefit 
match for T. Hayward in July, v. York- 
ghire. 

Worcestershire is goirg to play Surrey, 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Kent, Somerset, 
and various other counties, and, of course, 
the Colonials &t Worcester on July 10. 
Mr. R. E. Foster will no longer be able to 
captain the team, but his brother, Mr. H. 
Foster, it is hoped, will fill that position. 

Yorkshire has a great season in prospect, 
playing all the counties, and will make a 
first appearance at Lord's on May 5, against 
M.C.C. and Ground. Cambridge University 
are to be met, and, of course, the Australians, 
at different parts of the county. They play 
&t Bradford in June. The international 
match is to be at Sheffield, and they may 
appear at Leeds for another engagement 
with Yorkshire on June 2. The Scarborough 
week will be held early. The matches are 
the Australians, the Gentlemen and Players, 
and the M. C. C. and Ground, and it will com- 
mence on August 28, the champions having a 
very heavy time. Wainwright has retired from 
first-class cricket. He has had a fine career, 
and will probably lend the county some help 
if necessary. Mr. Frank Mitchell has gone 
to South Africa, but Mr. F. S. Jackson has 
returned, and the county have useful re- 


serves—E. R. Wilson of the Cambridge 
University and several others who have 
already played for them. Wilson is the 
captain of Cambridge for this year, and has 
been keeping himself in form by going out 
with the West Indian Team. Lord Hawke, 
D. Hunter, and J. Brown will be playing 
again, but the Yorkshire executive begin to 
feel anxious, for many of their men are 
becoming veterans, and it is not easy to see 
by whom they are going to be replaced. J.T. 
Brown, jun., C. E. M. Wilson of Whitby, and 
Oyston can all be called upon to assist, but 
Wainwright, ag we have said, has retired. 

Lancashire begin their season on May 8 at 
Lord's, when they meet the M.C.C., and in 
every way they will have an exceptionally 
busy time. For them, indeed, the future is 
very dark, and although Mr. Hornby cannot 
play, he is still the inspiring voice of the 
county, for which he played before Dr. Grace 
came upon the scene. They will meet the 
Australians at Manchester, and the return 
match will be played on August 28 at Liver- 
pool, while one of the test matches will take 
place on July 3 at Manchester. First 
and foremost will stand the loss of Mr. A. 
Maclaren. Curiously enough, he did not 
do very much last year and his average was 
low, but everyone will be glad to know that 
he is recovering everything in Austrelia. 
Mr. Eccles will be the new captain. 

Essex’s season begins at the Oval by 
opposing Surrey. About their prospects one 
can say very little. It is hoped that Mr. 
A. J. Turner will be able to assist them, and 
that his wounded: arm will be nearly well. 

[Mr. 
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THE LOCAL UMPIRE. 


Words by FRED Epmonps. | [Music by Gro. Corr. 
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I'm ignorant of cricket 
As a puppy-dog or cow; 
It’s only fools that stick to rules, 
And if they make a row, 
With singular felicity I settle all 
[Ij jaw ” 
By telling them the umpire is the one to 
make the law! 
How's that, umpire? Why, ovr! 
It's leg before, and caught, and bowled, 
and stumped beyond a doubt; 
a jolly good local umpire, and I 
always give em ovT. 


Chorus: It's leg before, etc. 
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a tempo. 
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Alas! I am an animal 
That's very near extinct ; 
The good old day has gone its way— 
A fact that can’t be blinked. 
Oh! what are people coming to, to praise 
an honest man, 
Instead of him who helps his side in every 
way he can? 
How’s that, umpire? Why, ovr! 
It's leg before, nnd caught, and bowled, 
and stumped beyond a doubt; 
Im a jolly good local umpire, and I 
always give em ovr. 


Chorus: It’s leg before, etc. 
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If it's our little innings. 
And some should have the cheek 
To make appeal, they quickly feel 
That I'm the one to speak. 
"I've told you half a dozen times it never 
can be out; 
I'm paid to do my duty, and I know what 
Im about." 
How's that, umpire? Not out! 
" He may have hit his wicket, but I’m 
sure it isn't out; 
I'm paid to do my duty, and I know what 
I’m about.” 


Chorus: You may have hit your wicket, 
but he’s sure, ctc. 
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Mr. C. J. Kortright will be given another 
trial for his fast bowling, but most will 
depend upon Mead and Young. Reeves is 
& very promising professional, and Mr. 
Garrett will probably be given another trial. 
Very much is expected of Sewell, the head of 
the ground staff. He had a brilliant career 
in India, and has been qualitied for the 
county, and, painstaking and gentlemanly 
as he is, he should be a tower of strength to 
the metropolitan county. Essex will oppose 
Australia on May 15 at Leyton, and 
they were the only English county who 
defeated the Cornstalks two years ago. 
A. Shaw, Trott, and Peel will coach young 
players. 

Gloucestershire will open their season at 
Bristol on May 12 and will oppose Notting- 
hamshire. We hear that it will be Mr. G. L. 
Jessop's last season. Just as Mr. A. C. 
Maclaren played badly in England last year 
and has done brilliantly in Australis, so Mr. 
Jessop was brilliant at home but has not 
done very much out there. It was not 
expected that he would, and we hear that he 
is suffering from some internal strain 
which will cause his retirement altogether at 
the end of 1902. What this means to cricket 
in general, and Gloucestershire in particular, 
few can imagine, and it is only a slight com- 
pensation that he has & brother who may to 
some extent take his place. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. C. Townsend will be able to 
play more often, and, now that he has finished 
his studies, there is some prospect that he may 
be relied upon. Paish gives some hope of 
doing well, and Wrathall. Roberts is the 
veteran of the team, and one would be only 
too glad to know that there is some prospect 
of others coming forward. Hale did wonder- 
fully well in May, but business took bim 
out of the team just when he was most 
' needed. W. T. Jessop, a young brother of 
G. L. wil have & trial. Gloucestershire 
will have & very busy season, and will play 
Australia at Bristol on July 14. 

We can hear very little from Leicestershire. 
They will open their season on May 12, when 
they oppose Lancashire. They have a new 
ground, and everything that is possible will 
be done to improve the team. Mr. C. E. De 
Trafford is still the captain, and hopes to be 
able to play more frequently than he did last 
season. W. W. Odell is likely to receive a 
long trial. R. T. Crawford proves himself to 
possess some ability, and altogether the men 
are young and are likely to develop into a 
very good team. C. J. B. Wood and J. King 
did wonderfully well. 7,4001. nas been spent 
on the new ground, the wickets are good, 
and the prospects are bright. It will be a 
good thing for the county's finances that on 
Whit Monday, May 19, the Australians nre 
to appear at Leicestershire; the programme, 
apart from this, is extremely heavy, and will 
be watched with a great deal of interest. 

There is very little information froni Notts. 
They begin their season by opposing the 
Australians at Trent Bridge, but beyond 
that, one can scarcely tcll what is likely to 
happen. ‘The county are composed mostly 
of young players on the ground staff, and 
in Iremonger, Pepper, and Anthony they 
have men who may do wonderfully well in 
the future. A. O. Jones and Gunn have 
been playing in Australia, and, although they 
did so brilliantly in England last year, they 
have not been successful in Australia, to the 
great disappointment of a large number of 
people. ‘The August Bank Holiday match at 
the Oval will be, as usual, against Surrey, and 
it is bound to draw great crowds. The pro- 
gramme is very long, and it is understood 
that W. Gunn will be again a helper, and 
Mr. J. A. Dixon hopes also to be able to 
assist the county. Another trial will prob- 
ably be given tothe Hon. H. Herbert of Eton, 
and to Mr. Cartwright, the Rugby captain. 
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and there is some comfort that there is 
plenty of rising talent in the county. 

One can say but little of Derby. Appa- 
rently their first fixture will be at South- 
nmpton on May 19 against Hampshire, and 
they are to play the Australians on June 19. 
A strong captain is still greatly needed, and 
Mr. A. E. Lawton, who made such a 
promising appearance, will play, while Olli- 
vierre, the West Indian, will also be qualified 
for another season. It is curious that while 
great cricketers from Public Schools and 
Universities appear in the ranks of other 
teams, Derby seldom seems able to gain any 
promising recruit. E. Needham, the foot- 
baller, came to their rescue last year with 
very creditable results, and one would not 
be surprised to see him become a first-class 
county cricketer. 

Middlesex is quite a “dark horse." As 
usual, the majority of the matches will be 
played in August; but on May 15, at Lord’s, 
Kent will be met, and on Whit Monday 
Middlesex and Somerset will battle together 
for the benefit of G. Hay, a worthy old 
professional of the ground staff. This is 
always n popular fixture, and we are sure to 
hear (given fine weather) of great success. 
Mr. Pelbam Warner of Rugby and Oxford, 
who has helped the team for so many yenrs, 
has gone to South Africa. There are plenty 
of young men, but unfortunately they can- 
not get away till August. Mr. C. M. Wells, 
Mr. R. E. Moore, Mr. J. Douglas, Mr. R. N. 
Douglas, and others, are engaged in the 
scholastic professions and they have very little 
time or chance. A. E. Trott and J. T. Hearne 
appear as brilliant as ever. Lancashire, the 
Australians, Somerset, Gloucestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Surrey are to be met during 
August, and Londoners will have many oppor- 
tunities, if we have a fine month, of seeing 
some very brilliant cricket indeed. 

The London County Club, with Dr. Grace, 
will have a very busy season. The Doctor 
willlead the first team against the Australians, 
who play their opening match on May 5 at 
the Palace. Another interesting match will 
be on May 19, when all Ireland will be 
opposed. 

London County will play Surrey, Cam- 
bridge University, Derbyshire, the M.C.C. and 
Ground, and Warwickshire, and there is to 
be some interesting contests on its pretty 
grounds. 

Sussex will open their season somewhat 
late, and they begin with a match at Leeds 
and will oppose Yorkshire. They play most 
of the counties and also Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Another notable fixture will be the 
match with Essex, while the Australians 
wil be met at Brighton on July 31. 80 
far as we know, the old players will all 
be available with the exception of k. O. 
Goldie, who can take no purt in matches 
owing to the claims of military service and 
his departure to India. C. B. Fry and Ranji 
will be regular members of the eleven, and 
much is hoped for from C. L. A. Smith, Vine, 
and Relf, while it is hoped that Mr. A. 
Collins of Newhaven will return to the team, 
from which he was absent a whole season by 
illness. The list of fixtures is a very heavy 
one indeed, and will not end until Septem- 
ber 7, on which day Kent and Sussex together 
will oppose England. 

Kent will open the season o3 May 15, at 
Lord's against Middlesex, and will play the 
Australians on August ?1 at Canterbury. 
Essex and Surrey are the fixtures for the 
August Bank Holiday week. 

Somersetshire have as captain S. M. J. 
Woods, and with Lionel Puluiret, Cranfield, 
and Braund there should not be much anxiety. 
C. A. Bernard has hardly kept up to his 
schoolboy reputation. W. Hyman and 
O. M. Samson may do well, and Lewis and 
Barrington promise fairly. The Rev. A. P. 


Wickham and Mr. A. E. Newton arc still 
the great wicket-keepers; they were at the 
University, and both account for no end of 
victims. 

The first fixture for Hampshire will be 
against Derby on May 19, and there will 
be a cricket week at Bournemouth. Mr. C. 
Robson will captain the team. i 

Warwickshire will have a long programme, 
and Quaife and Lilley, back from the colo- 
nies, will be wanted to do their very best. 
S. Hargreave is a left-handed slow bowler 
of whom we have not seen the bes: 
and if his health should become more 
robust he may do great things, but he is 
not strong. The county basa lot of young 
players. 

There remain only the two Universities 
and the M.C.C. to mention. 

At Oxford, Mr. A. B. Marsham is captain 
and Mr. W. Findley is the hon. secretary. 
Among the freshmen are: 


H. A. Randell, Bradfield School. 

V. H. Cartwright, Rugby School. 

F. C. M. Cruickshank, Rugby School. 
J. I.. Stokes, Rugby School, 

K. M. Carlisle, Harrow School, 

R. 5. Graham, Radley School. 

P. H. Wilson, Sherborne School 

J. E. Rapliacl, Merchant Taylors’ School 
L. H. C. Shuttleworth, Merchant Taylors’ School. 
. A. Roberta, Westminster School. 
E. Scott, Blair Lodge School. 

D. Graham, Tonbridge School. 

A. Bromilow, Eastbourne School. 
E. Chamier, St. Paul's Schlicol. 

S. Bridge, Cheltenbam School. 

r. Marshall, Winchester Sct ool, 

J. D. Kennedy, Glenalmond School. 
. G. W. Burn, Winchester School 
x. H. Innes, Winchester School, 

D. Brownlee, Clifton School. 

. R. Balfour, Edinburgh Academy. 
J. Lang, Fettes School. 

W. V. Sherlock, Dulwich School, 

F. R. Green, Dulwich School, 

J. P. Hall, Dulwich School. 

B. M. Jones, Dulwich School, 

C. D. Melver, Forest School. 

G. C. Poole, Forest School, 

J. D. Craig. Shrewsbury School, 

E. G. Whateley, Eton Schol. 

Hon. M. R. Herbert, Eton School. 
Hon. A. E. Mulholland, Eton School. 
W. D. Kennedy, Glenalmond. 
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Most of last year's team will be availeble on 
the 12th. Oxford will open with a match 
against Mr. Gower's eleven and meet 
Somerset, the Australians, the All Ireland 
team, Kent, Surrey, and the M.C.C. before the 
University match at Lord's on July 3. 

At Cambridge, Mr. E. R. Wilson is captain 
and Mr. E. M. Dowson is secretary. Long- 


man and Harper and Blaker are all likely 


to be available, and the freshmen include 
some of the best of the victorious Harrow 
eleven of last year, and one or two very 
prominent cricketers from other schools, 
among them being: 


St. A. Vivian, Epson: School, 

. B. Roberts, Rossall School. 

>. W. Mann, Harrow School, 

„ Buxton, Harrow Seliool, 

. F. Lambert, Harrow School. 

. C. F. Nash, Harrow School. 

A. Walker, Wellington School. 

. Lascelles, Wellington School, 

. R. Stoney, Wellingtou School, 

„E. Badcock, Wellington School, 

. Dennis, Merchant Taylors’ School. 
. W. M. Draper, Merchant Taylors’ School. 
. L. Liddle, Blair Lodge School. 

. €. K. E-daile, Lancing School. 

. S. Mellor, Charterhouse School. 

. G. Broad, Uppingham School, 

. E W. Gibb, St. Paul's School. 

. M. Winterbothaui St. Paul's School. 
R. B. Fry, Cheltenham School. 

S. Robertson, Cheltenham School. 

. W. Sharp, Cheltenham School. 

S. Pringle. Merchiston Castle School. 
. Roberts, Merchiston Castle School. 
J. Mann, Marlborongh School. 

. B. Watson, Marlborough School. 

. €. McDonell, Winchester School. 

L. Carstatra, Edinburgh Academy. 
C. Stagg, Clifton School. 

E. O. Farmer. Forest School 

Hon. G. W. Lyttleton, Eton School. 
N. M. Fergusson, Eton School. 
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The season will open after trial match 
on May 15 against London County. Then 
Yorkshire, Surrey, the Australians, Sussex, 
the M.C.C. and Ground will be met, and some 
of them twice, before the University match. 
There will be plenty of opportunities to test 
the abilities of the younger generation of 
cricketers. 

The M.C.C. will have & very busy season 
indeed, and the annual meeting will be 
held on May 7. The opening engagement 
will be against Yorkshire at Lord's, and all 
the counties will be met in turn. The 
season will be & very varied one and full 
of interesting factors. On May 26 the 
Londoners will see the Australians opposing 
the Marylebone Club, and colonial teams 
have often had a very trying experience here. 
England v. Australia takes place on June 12, 
and on July 7 Gentlemen and Players— 
ever an interesting contest. The Eton and 
Harrow match is fixed for July 11, and Rugby 
and Marlborough for July 30; while, on 
August 25, Middlesex will meet the 
Australians, and on the 14th the return match 
has been arranged with the M.C.C. and 
Australians. The season, then, will be one 
of the busiest in the annals of cricket. 

T. C. CorriNGs. 
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OUR B. O. P. DRAUGHTS ` 


COLUMN. 
Problem No. 7. 
By W. A. CoLLIER (CHELSEA). 


BLACK 
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White to move and win. 


SPECIALLY contributed. It embodies a 
prospective capture in the finale which is 
strategically possible in many endings, the 
character of which it is useful to know. 


SOLUTION To PnoBLEM No. 6. 
Position—Black men on 12, 13, 19, 23, 25. 
White men on 21, 28, 31; king on 15. 
Black to move and win. 


12—16 19—26 23—18 19—15 
15—24 30—23 24—19 9—14 
. 16—20 28—24 (a) 13—17 etc. 
24—19 20—27 21—14 Black 
25—30 31—24 18— 9 wins 


(a) The idea of this exchange is to secure 
what is technically termed “the move," 
which is nec ssary to block the other White 
inan —-similor to tlie oppcsition " in Chess. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 


No. 5.—Tue “ KELSO OPENING, oR “ KELSO 
ExchAxdk.“ 


(a) 1015 15—18 17-21 2724 
(b)22—18 31-26 6— 2 6—2 
15—22 18—27 22—25 24—19 
25—18 32—23 2-7 2—6 
11—15 13—17 25—29 12--16 
18—11 23—18 (j)19—15 20—11 
8—15 1—5 ` 12—16 19—15 
(c) 21—17 (f)18—15 24—20 18—23 
(d) 6—10 (g) 71—11 16—19  15— 8 
(e) 23—19 ` 15—10 7—11 23—18 
9—13 11-16 8—12 811 
27—23 24—20 11—16 6—10 
18—22 16—23 19—24 () 5— 9 
26—17 26—19 16-19  10— 6 
4— 8 17—22 24—28 9—13 
29—25 (h) 20—16 19—23 6—10 
5-9  2— 28—32 11—16 
25—21 (i) 10 6 15—10 10—15 
9—13 7-11 29—25 16—20 
17—14  16— 7 (k)23—18 15—19 
10—17 3—17 3832—27 (m)13—17 
21—14 28—24  10--6 


BLACK 


WHITE 


(a) The opening was originally named the 
“ Kelso” by Drummond, author of the 
“ Scottish Draught Player” (1851), after 
a town in his native land, and based upon 
the first move. It is rather favoured by the 
magnates of the game, possibly because it 
lends itself to the bigher art of strategic 
transposition into many other openings. 

Notwithstanding that the younger students 
of the game may frequently be lured un- 
consciously into unexpected and unrecognised 
situations peculiar to other formations, the 
10—15 début generally permits of ample 
scope for tracts of play of minor intricacy 
and equalised power. It is therefore an 
opening which the young player would do 
well to acquaint himself with, and be 
prepared, when playing his superiors, to 
force the play into lines that are simple and 
drawable. 

(5) Openings should not, however, obtain 
their name until a specific and distinctive 
formation is made, consisting of some few 
moves & side. It has thus been found 
expedient to name the formation made by 
this “cut” the “Kelso Exchange." It is 
to be specially recommended to the young 
player as offering opportunities of diverting 
the play unto un-involved situations. This 
way of making the opening also disposes of 
much of Black's opportunity for trans- 
position. l 

(c) The text-books do not give much play 
on this line. , s 

(d) 9—13 is said by an accredited text-book 
authority to be the most secure line here. 
But 30—25, 13 — 22,25 —11, 7 —16, and we fail 
to discern any special advantage for Black. 

(e) 17—13 would give White a good game, 
and Black may proceed: 9—14, 29—25, 4—8, 
24—20. But he must pause here and beware 
of 8—11. It looks natural enough, but it is 
dangerous. 1—6 is a sound alternative. 

(f) À natural advance at first sight, but it 
gives Black a strong attack. 

(g) 17—21 leads to interesting play, and 
looks equally strong enough to win. 

(h) A forcible advance, relaxing Black's 
grip somewhat. 

i) 28—24 would be immediately fatal. 

J) 24—20 would lose time and would not 
serve to entrap the man on 8. The Black 
king could advance and prevent a one-sided 
capture. 

(k) White has improved his game by a 
series of masterly moves. 

() The best move, 11—16, would make it 
easier for White. 

(m) We now have the following situation, 
which offers a problematical and beautiful 
draw for White, and adds a fine end-game 
study to our opening : 


White to move and draw. 
Continue: 

(n) 18—23 25—29 27—31 23—19 
25—22 31—27 19—24 27—31 
23—27 29—25 32— 27 19--24 
22—18 27—31 24— 28 32—27 
27 —32 25 —22 27—32 24--20 
18—14 31—27 20—-24 27—32 
19—23 14—10 32—27 22—18 
17—22 27—31 24—11) 31— 27 
23—27 10—15 27—32 28—24 
22—25 31—27 (p) 19—23 27-31 

(0) 27—31 15—19 31— 27 18 —23 


Continue 31— 26, and the see-saw draw is 
sufficiently indicated. 

(n) Mr. Barker Woolhouse, a veteran 
player of London of the first water, showed us 
this masterly correction some years ago of a 
manuscript analysis of this opening in our 
possession. The original continuation was 
for a Black win thus: 18—14, 25—22, 14 — 9, 
22—18, 9—13, 17—22, 13—17, 18— 23. 

(o) The play now runs into a king-ending 
of frequent occurrence, known in the text. 
books as the “ Fourth Position." 

(p) This is now into Sturge's celebrated 
" Fourth Position," Nos. 41 and 42 of his 
collection, originally published 1800. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SAND-DUNES EXTRAORDINARY. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN, the well-known Swedish explorer, 
who has not long since returned from a journev of 
exploration in Tibet and the Desert ot Gobi, bas been 
giving an Indian journal, the “Civil and Military 
Gazette," some of his experiences. As to Gobi Dese 
Dr. Hedin tells us the worst feature is the drifting 
sand, which forms what are called dunes. Some of 
these dunes are 300 ft. in height. “One never gets a 
clear, level, open, straight stretch of sand, and it 
breaks the hearts of the camels to have to go up und 
down, for ever up and down, thcir feet sinking in soft 
yielding sand for hundreds of miles. I think myself 
that is the greatest danger, because no provision can 
be made agninst it. It arises from the frequent 
occurrence of sand-storms. These storms are terrible 
visitations—they make day as black as night. On an 
average they befall about twice a week—that is in the 
storm season, which lasta half the year. While the 
storm is in progress it is, of course, quite impossible to 
march ;. there is nothing to do but to lie perfectly still 
in darkness, and wait until calm 1s restored and light 
returne. A sand-storm in tlie Desert of Gobi may last 
n whole day, sometimes a day aud a-half, but rarely 
two days. My travels in Gobi were all done in winter 
and spriag. It is impossible to tackle Gobi in summer 
and autunin—it would be much too hot." 


THE WINTER AND WOLVES. 


THE rigours of the past winter on the Coptinent have 
had some fateful results. Not only were villages 
buried by snow avalanches, but the wolves thut have 
not been heard of so much of late won most unenviable 
notoriety in some districts where least expected. 'Thus 
a merry party were driving home after a wedding ut 
Usicsa, in Servia, when a pack of wolves pursued and 
overtook them. Not a single member of the party, 
which numbered eighteen, escaped, and next morning 
no trace of them could be found except the blood-stains 
ou the suow. 


NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's UWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, und must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying lelter YHE TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
arg submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
uniess stamps are sent to cover postuge, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or huld himself ín 
any way responsible for length of detention or acei- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is 20 great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn Jor con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately, 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before sub- 
milling their MSS ; and whenever any special value is 
pul upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and lo this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer ean appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B. O. P.,“ 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
qf members of the staff are not answered. 


G. R. (Stockport). —1. The coloured plates are for the 
most part given with the monthly parts only, though 
oocasionally we give one with the weekly number, 
Then, to equalise matters, at the completion of each 
volume we issue all the plates in a neat packet at a 
small cost for the benefit of weekly readers. 2. The 
plates iu the parts you name— viz. November, De. 
cember, January, and February—can only be ob- 
tained by purchasing the parts containing them. 
They may be had through any bookseller. 


Curios (Cricklewood).—Of no particular pecuniary 
value, we fancy ; but you might try a cheap adver- 
tisement in, say, the Exchange and Mart.“ 


D. R. (France).—Yes ; you are eligible to take part in 
our competitions, 


G. M. SicHEL.—Write to the superintendent of police 
of the town in which the firm resides, and explain 
the circumstances in full. 


ANXIOUS.—1, Lads from the Worcester and the Conway 
generally havethe preference, but there is no obliga- 
tion. 2. Thirteen is about the right age. 


A CIVIL SERVICE ASPIRANT.—We know nothing of 
the institution, but tuition by correspondence has 
produced many savisfactory resulta, 
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Hor BATH (B. K. C.).—Nonsense : 
the cold bath is u tonic and 
stimulating. 


A. H. LANE.—You can buy the pups of almost 
all the British butterflies of any of the 
natural-history dealers. See the advertise- 
ments in our monthly wrappers. 


H. THORNBERRY.— There is a * Guide to Electrical 
Engineering“ published by Whittaker & Co., White 
Hart Street, Paternoster Square. Write to them for 
one of their catalogues, - 


NAUTILUS.—The usual way is to start as assistant- 
steward. You 
Steward, or captain, or marine superintendent. 


Write direct to the owners, if you know none of 
these. 


NEW CHUM.—You can get ping-pong “ score sheets" 
at a cheap rate from John Piggott, 117 and 118 
Cheapside, K. C. He also issues what he calls the 
" J.P." Diary and Mileage Recorder for cyolists, in- 
cluding a gearing table, a lighting-up table, a route 
‘guide and distance table—the price of the diary 
being, we believe, 1d. 


mission, 


Comic.—Anything submitted will be considered in due 
course; but be sure to enclose a properly stamped 
and addressed envelope for return if needs be. 

MUGGINS Minor (Derby).—No; they can only be ob- 


tained in the form in which published in our back 
volumes, 
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require an introduction to the 


T. H. InBETSON,—Write for a prospectus of the F. S. J. 


examinations to the Secretary of the Surveyor's 
Institute, 


G. S. (Bedford). No; we do not supply the private 
addresses of our contributors. If you wish to 
address Dr. Gordon Stables, you can do so through 


us. 


F. H. ( Chesterfield ).—'Thanks ; but the figure-drawing 
especially is not up to our publication standard. 


BIRD LovER.—Send to the Society for the Protection 
of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, London, w., for a copy 
of “Bird Law Rhymes," which in pleasant guise 
sets forth the law as now"enforced for bird protec- 
tion. 


J. ToLSTOY (St. Petersburg).—1. Glad to hear you ao 
much like Mr. Ker's stor .. 2. Fear we have no 
room for the Russian legends at present. 


A. P. and H. D. B. (Eltham).—Not bad for beginners. 
Try in our sketching competitions.. p 


RICHMOND (Stockport).—So long a period has elapsed 
i Ry regret we cannot now help you in tbe 
matter. 


AUSTRALIA.—We are always glad to oblige Australian 
boys, but yours is indeed a large order. Are you 
aware that the coloured plates you ask for of special 
Australian subjects would cost in production over 
4,000/., and would be mainly of local interest? 


H. A. PRETTEJOHN.—A Wimshurst machine of the 
type described can be obtained from Messrs. King, 
Mendham & Co., Bristol The cost would be 
M. 15s. or 27. 15s. If you write to them, they will 
send you full particulars. 


A NEW READER.—It may possibly be due to the 
developer not flowing evenly over the paper, or the 
latter not being well soaked. It is also caused, we 
believe, by the paper not being well soaked in water 
before developing. If none of these suggestions 
meet your case, we can only suggest that you have 
got N in the developer that ought not to 
be there. 


R. A. ELLIOTT, JUN.—We thank you for your deacrip- 
tion of how you took the moon, and for the sketch 
which shows us how you managed it. 


" WHERE IGNORANCE 15 BLISS ^ 


Hungry Tiger : “You don't catch me spoiling a good appetite with that sort of thing! I'll wait till something 


plumper comes along." 
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“I sprang to my fect.” 
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THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY 
AND LAND. 


SEA 


By GoBRboN STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


Author of The Cruise of the * Arctic For, “ Allan Adair,” ete 


(JUustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VI.—A STRANGE DISCOVERY.—A FIGHT IN 
THE BUSH. 


ey 


į pe Lysanper’s laugh was a right merry and hearty 
one. With its deep bass ** Ho! Ho! Ho!” alternating 

with its almost falsetto * He! He! He!“ it took com- 
plete possession of him for the time being and shook 
him from top to toc. When Paul Lysander laughed, 
the beautiful grey parrot took up the chorus, and became 
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so convulsed all over, with the “Ho! Ho! 
Ho!" and the * He! He! He!” that the 
red feathers appeared in danger of dropping 
out of her tail. 

On such oecasions the black cat, Imp, used 
to spring upon his knee purring aloud for 
joy, and Neptune jumped up and l'cked his 
hand. 

Neptune, however, evidently thought that 
Paul needed some sort of sympathy, and 
would lcok at him with considerable concern 
in his bonnie brown eyes, as much as to say: 
"Iam really and truly sorry. Is there any- 
thing you could take for it?“ 

But of course when Paul Lysander used to 
laugh, everybody within hail used to laugh 
also. It was a very infectious kind of laugh. 
And while it lasted nobody would have 
been inclined to deny that Paul Lysander 
was the happiest man who ever trod on 
poop or quarter-deck. 

Now, at sea, at all events in a cruising craft 
like the Diadem, it is the unlooked-for that 
is constantly occurring, or that which is 
least expected. Well, one forenoon Paul 
came off from shore—they had dropped 
anchor inside a reef on the coast of that 
beautiful and romantic Isle of Mauritius— 
and dived hurriedly below where the boys and 
girls were playing, then instantly broke into 
a hearty laugh which had apparently been 
almost suffocating him. The parrot and. 
immediately after her, all the others joined 
in. Then the first mate, wondering what was 
up, opened the poop skylight, and he too 
began to laugh. 

But the cream of the joke lies in the fact 
that, with the exception of the skipper him- 
self, no one knew what they. were laughing 
about. 

„Well, well, well,” cried the skipper at 
last, as he dropped into his chair. Who 
would have thought it? But why are you 
laughing, my dears ? ” 

“ Oh, Daddy,” said Madge,“ we were laugh- 
ing just to keep you from feeling lonely like.“ 

* Yes, to be sure, added Ethe; “that’s it; 
and whenever you laugh we're always all 
going to laugh, because laughing is good.” 

* And, sir," added Eph, * because we can't 
help it.“ 

‘Well, now, sit down. Come close beside 
me. So far, then, as our voyage has proceeded 
we have been very lucky. We all got letters 
at Cape Town. Yours, Effie, from your dad 
and inother, was unexpectedly kind and nice, 
because she sent us her blessing and forgive- 
ness for taking you away, Effie, instead of 
landing you at Hull and packing you right 
sway back home prepaid. Next we had a 
biz gale rounding the Cape, where in summer 
no gale should have been. We should have 
been nearly under water all the way to 
Mauritius here; but instead of stormy seas 
we've had glorious weather and been all as 
happy and jolly as bees among clover. Then, 
on this, our first forenoon on shore, here I 
must go to find out something about the best 
dredging ground for deep-sea shells. The bit 
ofen town close bv, boys, isn’t Port Luis. 
We didn't stop in there because I don't want 
anybody to know our business. But let me 
tell you, children, that round this coast lie, 
de^p down in the depth of the coralline ocean, 
some of the most marvellous shells ever yet 
brought to light!” 

* Been here before, sir?“ 

* Yes, but a terrible cyclone drove me many 
miles otf the const. Foul weather followed, 
and I held on to Madagascar, another isiand a 
hundred times the size of this. The shores 
of Madagascar also afford a rich harvest for 
shell-hunters like ourselves, and I intend 
going back. 

* But, when I wenton shore to-day, little did 
I think of the discovery I should make. Ail 
alone I went and all unarmed — apparently.“ 

The sturdy little skipper patted his breast 
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significantly as he spoke, and all knew what 
he meant. 

“Slowly I was walking along the strange 
streets of the village, if streets you can call 
them, and having a peep into this hut and the 
next hut, just as the fancy took me—-Malays, 
niggers, Singalese, and savages from Mada- 
gascar, and even Africa, and every little 
colony seems to have imported not only 
their own manners, morals, and dress, but 
the stvle of architecture peculiar to their 
native lands. 

“Some of these huts are filthy enough in 
all conscience, some built on the ground, 
some raised on bamboo legs, and some in 
trees. 

„On and on I went wandering, till, by-and- 
by. I came to a more pretentious-looking 
villa, some distance away, but surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, where a thousand 
species of wildtlowers trailed, or hung, or 
grew. I was grateful for the shade these 
afforded, and so lay coolly down under the 
grecnest palm-tree I could find. 

“And here is a hint to you, boys, which I 
have found useful in all my wondrous 
wanderings: whenever you find yourself in 
a doubtful place or among doubtful people, 
whether savages or evil white men, appear 
to be perfectly at your ease, treat them with 
& confidence which you may be very far from 
feeling, for if you can only make them 
believe you are green, you are safe. On the 
other hand, if you show them that you are 
suspicious, ten to one your life isn't worth a 
cowrie. 

“I had taken a peep inside the pretty 
cottage before lying down. There were 
evidences enough to prove that this was the 
dwelling of civilised men. Pipes and tobacco 
were on the table, hammocks swung here 
and there, with pistols and rifles near them, 
and yonder in a corner was a wine cupboard. 

„Not a soul was at home, however, save 
one pretty modestly dressed Malagasy maiden, 
and while I still lay under the palm-tree she 
brought me palm wine, and squatted near 
me with a kind of two-stringed lute, to the 
tinkling of which her sweet bird-like voice 
Was raised in song. 

“This was real natural hospitality 
prompted by the innate kindness of this 
child’s heart. 

“Ts it any wonder I fell soundly asleep ? 

“I was rudely shaken at last by a rough 
hand, and became conscious at once. 

“ But I did not open my eyes. I knew my 
game too well for that. 

**Hillo, mates. Hillo! Comehere. A fly 
has walked into the spider's net.’ 

* Footsteps coming towards the spot. 

“One quick glance and I saw standing 
before me—the Dodo!“ 

“What!” cried Eph, * the dodo! 
extinct bird?“ 

* No, no, lad. But the third mate of the 
Lysander, on board of which I had spent my 
boyhood and won my bride. He had had 
some other name, I suppose, but from the 
ugly contour of his massive lips. surrounded 
by closely cut moustache and beard, with the 
strong sphinx-like stare in his dark eyes, he 
had always been culled the Dodo. 

"I knew the ruflian at once, for ruflian 
he had always been, liked by none, except, 
perha»s, the captain's Spanish wife. 

„Two men now stood beside him, with 
knives in their belts and rifles carelessly 
slung across their shoulders. 

"Why, said one, who is he at all? 
And is he asleep?’ 

"'Dead asleep, matie! I've rolled him 
and kicked him to no purpose. And Malie 
has been giving him wine. I never saw this 
droll atom till to-day, when he was loafing 
round the town. He is a shell-hunter, like 
ourselves, and the skipper of that ‘ere Flyin’ 
Dutchman. 
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“The Dodo laughed, and I felt almost 
constrained to join him. Had I done so, 
children, I should ne’er have smiled again. 

* * We'll make sure of him, men,’ said the 
Dodo. ‘ Bear a hand here and we'll haul him 
inside, and presently go over his pockets.' 

* So I was borne into their living room. 
and bundled down unceremoniously enough 
in a corner. 

** We'll have a drink first,’ said the Dodo. 
& half-caste Mexican, like his companions. 

“They filled their glasses and emptied 
them many times before they began to con- 
sider what they should do with me. 

„He'll sleep for hours,’ said one. 

“< He'll never wake again,’ said the Dodo. 
*If his watch is as good as the chain, it 
will pay to drop him head first into the 
Chinaman's well.' 

** Nonsense, mate,’ replied the first speaker. 
‘I’m no tender- foot or chicken-heart, and 
think no more on occasion of slitting a 
throat than I do of peeling a banana; but 
I only take life when it pays to do so. Now 
I guess, and could a’most swear, that it 
would pay to keep this wrinkled old swab 
alive and intact fora week or two. He must 
be eighty, if he's & day, and ancient cocka- 
lorems like this don't go shell-hunting with. 
out having a good store o' pearls and such 
aboard. This is the skipper of that old 
derelict at anchor yonder. Well, let's stick 
to him, I say.’ 

„This little speech, you must allow, boys, 
wasn't very complimentary to me; but you 
know listeners don't, as a rule, hear much 
good of tliemselves. 

“ Besides, I was biding my time and 
watching my chance. They wouldn't expect 
& man of eighty to jump like & wild cat. 
But that is just what 1 meant to do—a wild 
cat, with boxing-gloves on. 

„For close by the spot where I was lying 
was & small collection of those gigantic 
Strombus shells into which I knew my 
hands would easily slip. 

„They make the most terrible knuckle- 
dusters a man can wear." 

"But, sir," said Eph, “you had your 
revolver!" 

* Ah, boy, don't interrupt. I never take 
the life even of a beetle if I can avoid it. 

“ It was finally agreed, then, that, instead of 
being pitched down into the Chinaman's 
well and lugged out at last by the Chinaman 
himself as dead as a dried mackerel, I should 
be kept as prisoner until a reward which my 
captors might name was paid. 

“They had thrown their guns carelessly 
down, but still wore their knives, and now 
they began to talk very fast indeed, to gabble 
and to sing, so that I knew the wine was 
doing its work. 

„A few minutes more and the Dodo him- 
self bent over the table to clink glasses with 
his comrades. This was just the opportunity 
I was waiting for, and, I haven't forgotten 
my wild-wood training, and now sprang to 
my feet with the awful gloves on. 

* About ten seconds of the most awkward 
mélée imaginable, and one lay unconscious, 
while one had a broken jaw and the Dodo 
himself, asquat on the floor, was shrieking for 
mercy. 

* And now, boys, I don't think that I killed 
any of them ; though if I did it was no fault of 
mine. They got in my way, you see. But 
I gave them something to remember, and 
they are hardly likely to call me an old man 
of eighty when next we meet. Ho! Ho! 
Ho!" 

“ Did you bring your boxing-gloves with 
you? ” said Joce. 

“What, the two big shells—the one a 
Strombus gigas and the other a Strombus 
latissimus? Both used for carving cameos 
out of, you know. Yes, lads, they're in the 
boat. But come, boys, we must get supper, 


&nd hurry over with it too. 'The matter 
isn't half over yet. The moon is full to- 
night, so I'll take you and a chosen band of 
our crew and fix things up for those 
scoundrels. Telda, you'll come along, for 
you know the country." 

Telda's eyes seemed to sparkle with a 
strange light. 

“ Not de first time Telda hab fought for 
you, sah ! " ghe said quietly. 

„No, Telda, tnat it isn't. Now for dinner, 
and if we don't capture that little gang before 
morning, my name isn't Paul Lysander. 

* But oh ! boys," continued Paul, as they 
sat down to their meal, “ there may be more 
than we think in the capture that we shall 
make to-night. Dodo was a great favourite 
of my dear Juanita's mother, and I never can 
believe that Juanita may not still be alive.“ 

“Ten years is a long time," said the mate 
with his usual sunny smile, and the father 
and mother of your bonnie bride may both 
be dead." 

“That woman, mate,“ rejoined Paul, 
“ would come back out of her grave, were it 
at the bottom of the sea, to do me an 
injury. Dodo is here, anyhow," he added, 
„and his ship cannot be far away.“ 

The beautiful moon east & radiance that 
was almost blinding across the rippling sea, 
as two boats with ten armed men in each 
quietly left the ship and began pulling 
shorewards. 

Not a sound save that of the oars in the 
rowlocks—clunk—clunk—clurkutty clunk ; 
but when they paused at last to listen they 
could hear the deep basa roar of the mighty 
breakers booming on the distant reef, with 
now and then the shriek of a night-bird far 
inshore. 

Lights still flickered and flitted about 
the sea-beach, but the village itself was 
avoided, and one boat, in which was Telda, 
began rowing farther to the south, while that 
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of Paul himself, with Eph and Joce, to say 
nothing of Neptune, pulled northwar ls. 

The little skipper's orders were for Telda 
with her people to make a détour hillwards 
until well up behind the town, and t» watch 
there until & rocket was fired, then speed 
towards it, with her men. For Paul antici- 
pated resistance, and went quite prepared to 
overcome it, and, if possible, to capture Dodo 
himself. 

When the shore was reached at last, three 
men were left to guard each boat, and the 
others passed silently over the white sands 
and disappeared in the bush beyond. 

A whole hour pass2d, but seated on a spur 
of the mountain Telda at last beheld a 
strenm of fire go hissing skywards like some 
gigantic snake, and at once signalled to her 
men to move. 

The ground was difficult t» negotiate, in 
spite of the moon's nid, and as there was 
nothing now to guide them, it is little 
wonder that they soon lost their way and 
found theniselves under the darkling of the 
forest trees. 

A hundred tiny lights glitter2d and moved 
hither and thither, but these were merely 
the fireflies, so at last Telda was fain to call 
& halt. 

But Paul was a perfect woodsman, and, as 
silently as ever trode American Indians, he 
and his party crept nearer and nearer to the 
Mexican’s cottage, and ere long they could 
distinctly hear the sound of voices. 

"'lhere's more than three men here," 
whispered Paul to Eph. 

They were near to the garden now, and in 
an open space where all was bright as day. 

It was here that the battle began, and a 
fearful ** tulzie“ it turned out to be. 

There must have been foriy men behind 
that hedge, and they rushed forth to meet 
their eneinies, with shout and scream. One 
sharp revolver volley and almost immedi- 
ately after the clash of swords! 
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Joce's heart had been beating fast enough 
before this, but now both he and his cousin 
found themselves in the thick of the tight. 
But the odds were all aguinst their party, 
and numbers must tell in a struggle like this. 

Neptune had got the leader down. lad 
that Mexican dared to move the dog would 
have torn his windpipe out. 

Dut in spite of all they could do Paul and 
his brave fellows were getting exhausted. 
and being beaten back. The Mexicans and 
their men were redoubling their exertions, 
and the yelling might have been heard for 
miles. 

But higher than these wild yells was 
Telda’s scream, as she dashed into the 
clearing followed by her braves. 

She looked, with her fierce eyes and 
dishevelled hair, a veritable fury, and from 
the very moment of her appearance the 
combat was practically over, and tlie enemy 
fleeing in all directions. 

But the Dodo had escaped, and the only 
prisoner, bar the wounded, left in the hands 
of Paul and his crew was the leader whom 
Neptune had nimbly brought to carth. I$ 
was this fellow who had so glibly talked 
about taking life while Paul was supposed to 
be asleep. 

The honest dog had jumped to the conclu- 
sion that, as this desperado was making 
more row than all the rest, it was his 
(Neptune's) duty to seize him on the spot. 

The wounded of the enemy were left in 
charge of the native medico, but those of the 
Diadem were carefully raised and borne 
down hill and so on board. 

The prisoner was put in irons, and placed 
in a spare fore-cabin, with a sentry over him. 
Nor would Neptune himself budge an inch 
from the door. 

" He is my prisoner," he seemed to say, 
“and I'll see he doesn’t get clear away. 
You can bring my supper here." 

(To be continued.) 
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MISS HARRINGTON’S GUINEA-PIGS: 


“ AQF course you've heard the news at 
Egreton, Mrs. Foster?“ 

„No; what is it?” replied Mrs. Foster, as 
she nibbled a piece of thin bread and butter. 

“ Why, the appointment of Dr. Lockyer to 
the bishopric of Northwick; he’s an old 
Egretonian, you know, and the boys all have 
a half-holiday to-day in consequence.“ 

“Is he? Well, Egreton ought to be 
ashamed of itself, turning out an old raga- 
muffin like that! An exceedingly dangerous 
man; he holds I don’t know how many 
most wrong ideas, and then they make him 
a bishop! It's shameful, that's what it is! 
But one never knows what's to happen 
nowadays. Ah! Miss Harrington, how 
different everything used to be!“ 

“Pardon me, but you and I hold such 
widely different views on ecclesiastical matters 
that perhaps it would be wiser for us not to 
discuss them.” 

* Yes, ves, I know. Ah! how often do I 
wish I could make you see things in the true 
light —I-—— “ 

The speakers were two women, both well 
on in years, and both ladies from the 
social point of view, but there nll resemblance 
stopped. Mrs. Foster was an angular widow, 
with an unpleasantly sharp voice and a par- 
ticularly venomous tongue, who had recently 
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settled rear Egreton so as to send her two 
sons to the school. Miss Harrington, on 
the other hand, was a gentle, dignified, 
almost prim old maid, an old maid who had 
never deserted the fashions of her youth, and 
who thus carried with her to the end of it a 
charming air of the middle of the century-- 
an elderly, refined, very English gentlewoman. 
She had inherited from a brother a tiny 
house not far from the school, where she 
had lived for some years a solitary, unevent- 
ful life. * Laurel Villa," as it was called, 
happened to be some little distance from the 
nearest church, and she had therefore grate- 
fully accepted the head-master’s offer of a 
pew in the school chapel. Consequently, 
with her sloping shoulders, her delicate 
features, her odd little bonnets, and above 
all her corkscrew curls (whence she derived 
her nickname), she was a thoroughly familiar 
figure to the boys; and, though few of them 
knew her personally, it was an hereditary 
point of honour among them never to invade 
her garden, and never to smash her 
windows. 

On this very fine afternoon Mrs. Foster 
had called on her, hoping to tind her“ not at 
home," and before she had been there five 
minutes she  devoutly wished she had 
succeeded. Though they had only met once 


or twice previously, they had both already 
seen that they had nothing whatever in 
common, and that they simply got on one 
another’s nerves. Still, the unwritten laws 
of etiquette necessitated occasional visits, 
though each mentally vowed they should be 
very occasional indeed. 

"I don't at all like the Egreton boys,” 
remarked Mrs. Foster, a few minutes later; 
“have you heard what two of them did last 
summer to Mrs. Taylor? Why, they went up 
one moonlight night—how on earth they got 
out of their houses no one knows—and 
planted a whole row of her best geraniums 
upside down —shameful! Grant and Kendal, 
I think Mrs. Taylor told me their names 
were. 

“Really, Mrs. Foster, she had no grounds 
whatever for mentioning those names, 
except perhaps a tender conscience." Mrs. 
Taylor’s hobbledehoy daughter was Miss 
Harrington’s pet abomination. “ Boys will 
be boys, and, of course, they're sometimes 
mischievous; but, in any case, Mrs. Taylor 
and Gladys were exceedingly rude to Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Kendal. Both of them arc 
high up in the school, and in positions of 
authority, and she deliberately cut them dead 
at a crowded cricket match. Boys of 
eighteen or- nineteen aren't chiidren, and 
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ought not to be treated as such. From four- 
teen to nineteen treat a boy as if you 
thought him three years older than you 
know he is, and in nine cases out of ten you 
will win his respect, and respect means obe- 
dience, and it is but one step from his 
obedience to his friendship." 

“And after nineteen, what do you do 
then?“ 

After nineteen a boy ceases to be a boy, 
and you would hardly come to an old maid for 
lessons in man managing, would you? Must 
you be going?’’ as Mrs. Foster rose; “it is 
indeed a lovely afternoon. I quite envy you 
your walk home. Good-bye.” 

They were just shaking hands when the 
door suddenly opened, and the servant 
announced Mr. Dudley-Milverton." 

Miss Harrington had hardly time to wonder 
who on earth could be the owner of such an 
imposing-sounding name, when he appeared. 
A small bright-eyed schoolboy, very hot, very 
untidy, very flushed, his collar very 
crumpled, one hand badly bruised, his boots 
appallingly dirty, and looking altogether 
somewhat battered and dishevelled. Mrs. 
Foster was dying to stop and find out the 
meaning of this strange visit, but Miss 
Harrington courteously repeated, Good 
afternoon,’’ and motioned the servant to 
show her out. As soon as the door was 
closed she turned to Jones and said 
kindly: 

* Well, Mr. Dudley-Milverton, won't you 
sit down and let me give you some tea? 

“Oh, no, please. Thanks, awfully, but I 
haven't time. I'm in an awful hurry, and 
I'm afraid you'll be angry.“ 

Poor Jones, who had barely flinched 
before the infuriated farmer, was beginning 
to feel terribly nervous in the presence of 
this stately old lady. 

* Well, what is it? Can I be of any 
assistance to you?" Then as he still 
hesitated, she added tactfully, “ I see you've 
got into some scrape or other and you want 
me to help you out of it. Now, don’t be 
afraid; I won't say a word to any of the 
masters or their wives. I can be as secret as 
the grave when I choose.“ 

Thus reassured, he blurted out the whole 
story, except that he made it appear that 
Lindsay and he wanted the apples for them- 
selves, and so Grant’s name and the part he 
had played in the affair were never men- 
tioned. 

Miss Harrington was just a little bit 
shocked at the idea of such a nice-looking 
little boy acting as a thief, but her sympathy 
at his evident distress swamped all other 
feelings, and she fetched the money from her 
escritoire and handed it him at once, 
without administering any rebuke. 

“I say, thanks, awfully,” he said, with a 
sigh of relief. Lindsay and I will write 
home to-night faithfully, and we will bring it 
back as soon as ever it comes. We are both 
in * Abbotsford, you know, and I promise it 
will be all right. You are a—" he tried to 
think of a nice drawing-room-like word, but 
couldn't“ a brick, Miss Harrington, you 
are, really." 

* Am I?" she smiled. ‘Why, my dear 
boy, what have you done to your hand? "— 
for, as he took the money from her, she 
noticed the bruise which Mrs. Wells had 
dressed so uselessly a couple of hours before. 

„Oh, it's nothing, thank you; only a knock. 
But I really must go to Lindsay now, or he'll 
wonder what's become of me." 

„How long does it take you to get to the 
farm ? " she asked. 

„Very nearly half an hour, unless I swim 
the canal, you know, and I'm rather afraid 
of that with all my clothes on; you see, just 
at this time of the year it's so full of weeds.” 

“ Well, if you and Lindsay make haste, you 
can be back here soon after five. I'd like to 
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be introduced to him, and then I'll bind up 
your hand if you'll let me, and we'll have 
some tea, not in here -I know boys don't like 
drawing-room teas—but in the dining-room, 
and you’ll still have plenty of time before 
you need be back at Abbotsford. Will you 
come? 

* Thanks, awfully, Miss Harrington," he 
said; “ yes, we will be quick as ever we can.” 


Meanwhile, poor Lindsay had been lying 
on the hard, unyielding hearthrug, counting 
the minutes as they were slowly ticked 
away by the grandfather's clock that stood in 
a corner of the room. When he had first 
been left alone he had given vent to his pent- 
up feelings and had had a good cry, which 
had somewhat relieved him, and he was now 
waiting with comparative patience for the 
sound of returning footsteps. Though he 
hoped against hope that Jones would be 
successful, he was very doubtful about getting 
the money out of * Corkscrews,” who, he 
knew, was intimate with * Mother Jimmy— 
the sneak," and whom he therefore tarred 
with the same brush. However, he certainly 
had heard stories of her kindness to boys in 
the Sanatorium, and when “the Boojum " 
was ill there with measles half one summer 
holidays, everyone said that she had con- 
stantly been to see him and take him fruit 
and flowers. Catching the measles just 
before the holidays was, no doubt, very 
foolish, but it wasn’t as bad as being caught 
apple-bagging, and his conscience told him 
that the old Jady might very probably decline 
to help them out of a difficulty into which 
they had got entirely through their own 
faults, for it never occurred to him that 
Grant, the cbief offender, was in any way to 
blume. 

„Tick, tick,“ the old clock went on 
mechanically, and his thoughts wandered 
here, there, and everywhere about the narrow 
little world of his practical experience— last 
holidays and what he had done in them ; his 
chance of playing football for Abbotsford ” 
this season; his last“ construe,” which had 
been unusually full of howlers, and which 
had therefore been returned to him adorned 
with the venerable legend“ Cave canem”; 
his fresh resolutions for the term so recently 
begun; what Grant would say when he heard 
of theafternoon's adventures; and a thousand 
other tiny nothings chased each other 
through his brain. 

At last—it seemed after hours of weary 
wuiting—he heard footsteps and voices out- 
side, and then Jones burst into the room. 

* Linny, old man, it’s all right. The old 
lady’s a brick. Here, Yalbert! Yalberton! 
Mr. Yalberton! Come and help me untie 
his ankles. Come on, quick.” 

In a few minutes they were cutting across 
the meadow where they had made such fear- 
fully faulty investigations earlier in the 
afternoon, and the Yalbertons had gone back 
to work and watch in the orchard. 

Lindsay was naturally feeling very stiff, 
so they took things easily at first, and when 
they reached the gate they stopped for a 
farewell look at the scene of their costly 
mistake. 

All at once Jones exclaimed: “I say, 
Linny, do look, there's somebody crawling 
round the hedge.” 

“ My word!" said Lindsay, so there is. 
I don't envy him! Why!" he added, as 
the figure turned the corner and came more 
into view, “it’s Martin!“ 

“Ha, ha, so it is. Bughunting. He'll 
find some wapses there that'll sting him up 
a bit worse than he stung me." And Jones 
chuckled to himself at the thought. Then 
suddenly all his innate chivalry and 
generosity asserted themselves, and he 
shouted at the top of his voice: Hi! Look 
out! Don't get over that hedge !"' 


Martin, who had meanwhile clambered 
up it, peered back through his pince-nez to 
see who was calling him. Finding it was 
only two small boys. lie muttered to himself 
something about their * beastly cheek “ and, 
contemptuously turning his back, jumped 
down on the other side. A moment later a 
yell that rent the firmament echoed across 
the fields. 

“Silly owl, why didn’t he take our 
advice? " said Lindsay unsympathetically, 
as they moved off in the direction of Laurel 
Villa.“ 


During “ prep.” that evening, Jones, who 
had taken ten minutes not looking for a 
book he had had leave to go and fetch, 
flipped a note across the room to Lindsay. 
It run thus: 

"Grant says he wants to see us after 
prayers. He'll be awfully nice, he’s not a 
bit waxy. Isn't it rot; I've lost my bag, 
must have dropped it at Yalbert's—beast. 
‘A. D.-M. P.S.—I think it was awfully 
smart of the old lady to call us * guinea-pigs,’ 
we did look filthy. She is a regular old 
brick. P.P.S.—Jimmy’s just given Martin 
an der from prep. and he's gone to bed!“ 

Grant was, as Jones said he would be, 
“awfully nice," and forgave them magnani- 
mously. Morethan that, he said he wouldn't 
forget them if he had any luck in the morn- 
ing. And he didn't. His birthday presents 
amounted to twenty-five shillings, out of 
which he gave them a guinea to take at once 
to Miss Harrington, besides eighteen-pence 
each by way of compensation for their 
veritably fruitless labours. The supper-party 
was of course postponed sine die, but they 
celebrated the event by a shilling cake from 
the tuckshop. 


It was a warm July evening, very nearly 
five years later. Externally Egreton was 
much the same, but the personnel of the 
schoolboys had undergone an enormous 
transformation in the time. Those that 
were little insignificant fags had grown into 
members of the Eleven or Fifteen, or at 
least into Monitors, while their predecessors 
had gone out into the world and had been 
forgotten, their very names unknown unless 
they happened to be engraved on an 
* Honoris Causå list, or on some challenge 
cup. Grant had gone down from Oxford 
after having got his football blue, and was 
succeeded at ''Abbotsford" by a younger 
brother, who inherited & good deal of his 
popularity and aptitude for sports. Martin 
had vanished into space, and the Natural- 
History Society had died a natural death. 
Only the sacred tradition of Farmer 
Yalberton's enmity to the boys remained 
unchanged, and their ravages and depreda- 
tions went on as before. 

On this particular evening a rather sad 
little supper-party was taking place at 
* Laurel Villa." It consisted of only three 
people, Miss Harrington and her two 
“guinea-pigs.” The midsummer term was 
over, the school was breaking up next day, 
and both Lindsay and Jones were leaving 
Egreton for good; the former had won a 
scholarship at Cambridge and was going 
up there the following October en route for 
the bar; while the latter was destined for 
engineering. 

The five years had not changed the old 
lady ; perhaps her corkscrew curls were & 
little whiter, her wrinkles a little deeper, and 
her figure not quite so erect. But with the 
boys it was very different. They were now 
each nearly nineteen, and were fast leaving 
behind them the gaucherie and awkward- 
ness that the teens almost invariably bring. 
Their Eton jackets had grown longer and 
neater, their collars now stood up on end, 
while their boots were less muddy and their 
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fingers less inky than they used to be. 
Jones showed signs of an incipient 
moustache, but Lindsay—the forensic -was 
(bi-weekly) clean-shaved. They had neither 
of them had time to develop that odious 
blasé manner of the early twenties, but they 
were, just what they looked, two healthy, 
unaffected young Britons, and were still 
great chums. 

But this evening they were unusually quiet 
and subdued. Everything must of course 
come to an end sooner or later, but when 
that "everything" happens to be one's 
schooldays, it is apt to give one “ sich a lump 
in thefroat.” It is the first real wrench one 
feels after reaching years of comparative 
discretion, and becoming old enough to look 
upon change with anything more than the 
excitement of a new experience. 

And so, for the first time in their lives, 
they both felt the full meaning of the 
hackneyed Sunt lacrime rerum quotation, 
and Miss Harrington, though she had never 
read the “ ZEneid," felt it too. The sympathy 
she had felt for the two plucky little sinners 
on the afternoon of their curious introduction 
to her had quickly developed into mutual 
friendship and affection. It was perhaps 
their very dissimilarity that had drawn 
them together, for there could hardly be 
imagined a greater difference than that 
which existed between the elderly delicate 
woman and the two growing boys, simply 
bubbling over with the mere joie de vivre. 

When supper was done they all went into 
the drawing-room for coffee and fruit. 

For a few minutes they recalled some of 
the events of the last five years; once more 
they laughed over Mr. Dudley-Milverton’s 
bedraggled first appearance in Laurel Villa; 
the adventure with the Yalbertons, to which 
time had given the dignity almost of an epic ; 
the magnanimity of Grant on that occasion ; 
and then their conversation turned to the 
future. 

" Now, mind, my dear boys, if either of you 
ever get into difficulties and think an old 
woman can help you out of them, don't 
hesitate to write and ask me, and remember, 
too, I have a couple of spare rooms, and 
whenever you want them I'll undertake 
they'll be ready for you." 

** You're much too kind, Miss Harrington," 
said Lindsay, with genuine feeling. 

* Nonsense," she replied, smiling ; but 
remember, Linny, you'll have to give up the 
best room to Jones I've known him longer 
than you by nearly an hour." 

* And some day or other, when I've 
developed a flat of my own, you'll have to 
come and stay with me," said Jones; “ but 
we'll meet often before that I hope.“ 

“ Yes, yes, if I'm spared I'll come and pay 
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you a visit; it is a long-standing promise 
and I'll keep it, if your wife won't object, 
Jones." 

* Wife ! " he gasped, with emphasis, for he 
was a confirmed woman-hater; “ what on 
earth will I want with a wife?“ 

“ Oh, my dear boy!“ said Miss Harrington. 
* But, quite seriously, whenever you do get 
engaged to a nice lady-like girl, either of you, 
bring her wm here and introduce her to 
me. 79 

“ Of course we will, if "—said Lindsay. 

" Now I'm going to give you one bit of 
parting advice. Don't wriggle, Jones, it won't 
hurt, and it isn't the conventional sort about 
getting into debt and that kind of thing, for 
I hope and trust, in fact I know, you will 
both always remember you are English 
gentlemen and behave as such. But what 
I want to say to you is about each other. A 
cynic has said, and I think with a good deal 
of truth, that schoolboy friendships are 
forgotten at once, schoolboy enmities never. 
Now don't think me & silly, romantic old 
lady—but it would break my heart to see 
that happen in your case. So keep up with 
one another by letter, see each other as often 
as you can, and whatever other friendships 
you may form at college, Linny, remember 
you keep a place in your heart for Jones, and 
you do the same, Jones. Don't let yourselves 
drift apart; that is the cruellest end to 
friendship— far, far crueller than a sudden 
breach. * The only real separation is the 
separation that gives no pain,’ as I once read 
in a French book, and, believe me, that 
remark is very true. So don't let it hapoen 
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in your case. There, now, my guinea-pigs, 
don’t be angry at an old maid’s plain speak- 
ing.“ : 

“ We won't, on one condition," said Jones, 
*that you'll hear us out too. Look here, 
Miss Harrington, you've been simply awfully, 
awfully good to us for very nearly five years. 
I never knew my mother "—-his voice was 
getting a little quavery—'* and you are the 
only one who has ever taken her place; and 
as for Linny, well, you know his home isn't 
a very happy one." Lindsay turned away 
his head a little. **And, look here, you talk 
about us forgetting you : now don't you go and 
forget us’’—his manner was now almost 
jaunty—** and to help you not to, we want 
you to wear this sometimes, just in remem- 
brance of your two guinea-pigs”; and he 
handed her a neatly finished little brocch, 
very simple but rather uncommon, for it 
consisted merely of a sovereign and a shilling 
joined by the letters *J" and *L" in tiny 
pearls. 

“ Oh, my dear boys, how wrong of you to 
spend your money on an old woman like me: 
how naughty of you ; how, how good of you," 
she could say no more, and, for the first and 
last time, she kissed them both. 

In a few minutes the last good-byes had 
been spoken, and she stood at the front door 
watching them go down the path. 

“ Lindsay! Jones!" she called out, in an 
unnaturally steady voice, “ I'll send you each 
a hamper of Farmer Yalberton's apples when 
the season comes round." 

Their reply was barely audible as they 
disappeared in the darkness. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Mortimer's Marrow,” * Stories from the Schoolhouse,” ete. 


CHAPTER II.— HOW LITTLE RICHARDS PUT A FINGER IN THE PIE. 


T a quarter to three in the afternoon, Mr. 
Strafford took the Upper Third English 
in geography, and Baker Secundus found 
himself sitting next to little Richards. 
Richards was a good deal brighter than 
Baker, and of a very different spirit. He 
was lean and quick, and as daring as his 
neighbour was timid. There was very little 
friendship between them, and as there was 
little friendship there was very little talk. 
They had little in common, for while Baker 
delighted in things of the table, Richards 


loved no subject apart from games and mis: 
chief. To-day. however, their conversation 
became lively enough. 

That was just before the lesson really 
began. Theclass were taking their last look 
at the text, and Mr. Strafford was examining 
a number of maps which had been handed 
in to him. Richards it was that began, ina 
somewhat indignant whisper— 

“ I say, Caker, what's wrong with you?“ 

* How? " asked Baker mildly. 

“How? Why, you're groaning and creak- 


ing like anything. What's wrong with the 
works ? " 

Baker smiled painfully. Oh, nothing, 
I'm all right. only—only I've got something 
on my mind." 

“On your mind ? I didn't know you had a 
mind. What is it?“ 

“It’s a batch-cake," said Baker, letting it 
out with something like a gasp. 

„A batch-cake? A batch-cake on your 
mind? I suppose you mean it’s on your 
chest 2./' | 


Again Baker gave a painful smile. 1 
only wish it was," he declared. But it 
never wil be. And that's why it's on my 
mind, partly." 

At that point Mr. Strafford interrupted 
the conversation by looking over to the back 
desks. When he had returned to his maps, 
Richards demanded to know all about it, and 
Daker told him. 

Baker Secundus was simple, and Richards 
could command him, as it were, by raising 
his little finger. Besides, the batch-cake 
really was upon the stout youngster's mind, 
and he was exceedingly glad to find some one 
to share it with him. 

" You see," he explained carefully, under 
cover of Griffiths Tertius's sheltering back, 
"I went down town to-day and bought this 
cake. When I brought it in, I—I didn't 
quite know what to do with it." 

"Do with it?"  exclaimed Richards. 
„Couldn't you have eaten it ? ” 

Baker shook his hend. N—no—I couldn't 
just then. I meant to keep it for tea, but — 
but I was afraid that one of those wretched 
Prefects might collar it. I'm sure they'd 
gloat over a batch-cake! So, as I couldn't 
think of anywhere to put it, and as the 
school bell would have rung in another 
second, I- I slipped it into old Herne's bag! 

Richards would have given a whistle of 
surprise if the circumstances had been 
favourable. “ Herne's bag!" he said; and 
he looked at Baker Secundus with an entirely 
new feeling of respect. Herne's bag! My 
word! What a chap you must be!“ 

“I hadn't anything else to do, and there 
was the bag on the window-sill, so in it goes 
—and there it is now ! 

Thai was the thought that weighed upon 
Baker's spirits. In à moment he began to 
explain his varied feelings. 

“ You see, it’s like this. Herne hasn't been 
in here since school began—he's got the 
Fourth Euclid in Number Six. But perhaps 
he's opened the bag by this time, and, if he 
has, of course he's found the cake. Now, 
there's two things that can happen when he 
finds it, and they're both bad. The first thing 
is that he can muke & fuss about it, and find 
out who put it there, and so get me into a 
nice row. The other thing is that he'll say 
nothing about it, but stick to the thing and 
have it for tea himself. Which do you think 
he'll do?” 

Baker put the question with an almost 
pathetic eagerness. Richards considered, but 
finally refused to give an opinion. 

* Well," said Baker. suppose he does the 
first. What a sickening fuss they'll make of 
it--what a lecture Derry will preach about 
interfering with other people’s property— 
especially a master’s private hand-bag! Of 
course they'll make all sorts of badness out 
of it, and perhaps think I'm always doing 
things of that sort. There'll very likely be a 
whacking, and there might be something 
worse. Anyway, they'd write home, and tell 
my people all about it, so that I'd never hear 
the end of it. And all for nothing— just 
because I couldn't think where to put that 
cake!” 

" That's bad,” said Richards. But it's all 
true. Ican'timagine why you didn't eat the 
thing. Why didn't you?” 

* Well, the fact is," explained the stout 
boy, *I'd had one or two tarts—two, I 
think. Tarts and batch-cake don't agree, you 
know." 

Then Richards saw light, and chuckled 
secretly. Baker went on: 

* But suppose old Herne does the second 
thing. It's quite possible he will —you know 
what a thin, hungry-looking wretch he is. If 
it takes bim that way, he may make up his 
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mind to stick to thc cake as soon as he claps 
his eyes on it. Then he'll carry the bag 
home with him, thinking of nothing but the 
batch-cake all the way. When he gets home 
he'll quietly trot it out for supper, and that 
will be the end of it." 

Richards was beginning to enjoy the affair. 
„Of course it will," he said. It won't last 
him ten seconds. He'll be in luck!” 

Baker groaned. "The glory of the tarts had 
passed away. and the sensations of returning 
appetite quite balanced his fcars. He was 
tried to the uttermost. 

„Most likely," continued Richards, he'll 
have it with butter, and jam on top of the 
butter. Was it a fresh cake?“ 

Just out of the oven," answered Baker. 

„Was it nicely baked ? " 

"Al. Just lightly browned.” 

“I see. Well, he’s pretty sure to have 
butter, and jam on top of the butter. Then 
I can just fancy how he'll scough it up. 
Most likely it will be raspberry jam, you 
know, and raspberry jam goes down like a 
shot.” 

Baker Secundus's feelings at that point are 
not to be described lightly, and I shall not 
attempt to describe them. There was silence 
for a few moments, and then Richards pro- 
ceeded to rub it in. 

* If I had a batch-cake, I'd like to see the 
Prefect that would try to take it away from 
me. You're too soft, Caker.“ 

“ suppose I was.“ 

* Rather ! And if I had a batch-cake, catch 
me shoving it into Mr. Herne's bag. Why, 
that would be the last place—the very last 
place—I'd think of!“ 

" Yes," sighed Baker, but you're not 
me." 

“I guess noi!" was the decisive and 
cutting reply. 

After that, again, there was another brief 
silence. Again it was Richards that broke 
it. 

* Did you say the bag was on the window- 
sill in the corridor ? ” 

“ Yes; about the third window." 

" Perhaps it's there now. | Wouldn't you 
like to go and get the cake out of it—if it 
is? ” 

But not even a returning appetite and un- 
speakable regrets could screw poor Baker up 
to that desperate boldness in which he had 
first invaded the bag. He shook his head 


solemnly. 
“ Notif I know it. Why, suppose anyone 
saw me. That would make it worse still.” 


Richards allowed an expression of contempt 
to appear upon his face. He did not try to 
argue the matter, but spent the next few 
eeconds in deep thought. 

Now this record of mine pretends to be 
nothing more than a plain relation of facts. 
Accordingly, I am unable to reveal the 
workings of Richards’s mind, and it would be 
obviously unfair to the little fellow to suggest 
that his thoughts took any one particular 
direction, and that the direction of the batch- 
cake. Therefore, I refuse to suggest any- 
thing of the kind, and simpiy confine myself 
to a bare and straightforward narrative of the 
incidents that followed. In order that the 
narrative may be all the more direct and 
intelligible, I number the incidents carefully, 
in their proper order. 

First: Richards, after a few seconds’ 
thought, appeared to have a brilliant idea. 
His eyes brightened, and he turned suddenly 
to speak to Baker. 

Second : Richards did not speak to Baker 
at that moment. He appeared to reconsider 
the matter, and turned away without men- 
tioning his (presumed) brilliant idea. 

Third: Two minutes later, just as Mr. 
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Strafford finished his maps and turned his 
eyes to the text-book that had lain beneath 
them, Richards rose in his place and asked 
permission to leave the schoolroom for a few 
minutes. He gave oue of the best ordinary 
pleas in his most winning manner, and, 
besides having the advantage of being a 
favourite with the master, happened to choose 
& good moment. As soon as he received the 
nod of consent, he went. 

Fourth : Richards came back to his place, 
carrying preminently the article he had asked 
leave to get, and which was, I believe, & book. 
He sat down by Baker as if nothing unusual 
had occurred. (And who can say that it 
had ?) 

Such are the incidents of what I believe to 
have been a critical five minutes, told plainly 
and without the slightest bias. After that 
the lesson went on in the ordinary course. 

Towards the end of it, Baker noticed that 
Richards was smiling at his own thoughts. 
Baker himself saw nothing to smile at. 

„What's the matter ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing," said Richards. ‘I was only 
thinking. I was thinking of old Herne and 
the cake. He's pretty sure to eat it with 
raspberry jam." 

* Shut up!” said poor Baker gloomily. 

“But fancy anyone putting a batch-cake 
—a nice, warm, fresh batch-cake—in a 
master’s hand-bag! Old Herne’s, too! Really 
you deserve a licking ! " 

Baker turned away, and asked no more 
questions. Presently the lesson drew to its 
close, the hands of the clock pointing to half- 
past three. The Upper Third would have ten 
minutes’ rest before they found themselves 
in the presence of another master. As they 
dispersed, Richards spoke once more to his 
nearest neighbour : 

" Aren't you going to have a shot at that 
bag, Caker? It’s worth while." 

„Not I,’ answered Baker. I'll keep a 
mile away. Most likely old Herne's standing 
by it, waiting for me to come along." And 
with that he prepared to move away from the 
Spot. 

Pit was at that moment that Mr. Herne, as 
if drawn by the whisper of his own name, 
appeared at the door, passing between a group 
of fellows who were going out. He came in, 
went straight up to Mr. Stratford, and began to 
speak to him in a very low tone. 

It was a bad time for Baker. His knees 
shook under him, and his broad face turned 
first pale and then crimson. It seemed to 
him that, after all, his last estimate of Mr. 
Herne had been a false one. There was to 
be a commotion over that cake, and Justice 
was already hot upon the trail. He stood 
still, fumbling with his book and utterly un- 
able to break away. 

But nothing happened just then. Perhaps 
the trail was not clear enough, the chain of 
proof incomplete. Anyhow, after a very few 
words the conversation was over, Mr. Strafford 
returning to his desk with a rather surprised 
expression of face and Mr. Herne making his 
way through the schoolroom door again. 

Baker saw him pass down the corridor, and 
on his way the master stopped at one of the 
windows, took his brown leather hand-bag— 
the fatal bag—from the sill, and bore it away 
with him. 

Poor Baker was left in a wilderness of doubt 
and anxiety. Had the affair been discovered 
or not? It was quite impossible to say, 
though he felt sure that Mr. Herne had looked 
& good deal put out. All that he could do, 
however, was to wonder, to tremble, and to 
wait. What was the penalty for opening a 
master’s hand-bag? How could he have done 
such a thing ? 

(70 Le continued.) 
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“THE BABY OF THE ROYAL NAVY.” 


P is obviously appropriate that during the 

year of the Coronation the ships Queen 
and Prince of Wales should be the first 
to be launched, while the King Edward VII. 
will be laid down. The Queen, which was 
one of the last vessels to be designed by the 
lute chief constructor, Sir Willium White, is 


„The Baby of the Royal Navy." —H.M.S. '' Queen. 


have, armour-plating 9 in. thick and 15 ft. 
wide, beginning 30 ft. from the bows and 
extending 220 ft. Her engines (20,000 horse 
power) will develop 19 knots, and her arma- 
ment will include four 12 in. guns mounted 
in two barbettes, twelve 6 in. quick-firing 
guns, and thirty smaller quick-firing guns. 


Launched at Devonport by Queen Alexandra, March 8, 1902. 


Woolwich in 1669. She was at Keppel's action 
off Brest, July 27, 1778; at Vice-Admiral 
Darby's relief of Gibraltar in 1781; with 
Kempenfelt in his action with De Guichen on 
December 12, 1781 ; at Lord Howe's relief of 
Gibraltar and at the action off Cape Spartel 
in 1782; at Lord Howe's victory on the 
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(From a wash drawing for the “Boy's Own Paper " by MAJOn C. FIELD, u. h. .S.) 


a magnificent specimen of naval architecture, 
and represents the latest type of British 
battleship, being a slight improvement on 
the Formidable class. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: Length 400 ft.; extreme breadth, 
75 fl.; displacement, 15,000 tons. She will 


The Queen revives one of the first names 
ever borne by a ship of the Royal Navy. 
The “great ship" of Henry m. was known 
as the Queen, and other Queens have figured 
in the“ Navy List" since that time, the 
most famous being a ninety-cight built at^ © 


Glorious First of June, 1794; and at Lord 
Bridport's action off L'Orient on June 23,1795. 
The last Queen was laid down at Ports- 
toyal Frederick (110), 


mouth in-1833 as the s 
. bu re- launch in 1839 in 
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We give also her 
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portrait herewith so that “ B.O.P.” readers 
may be the better able to appreciate the vast 
difference in the types in the last fifty years 
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Lyons in the Agamemnon to be in peril, her 
captain (Michell) ran to his aid without 
“Lyons, when he saw 


being summoned. 


the power of the Wasp, or Telegraph Battery, 
and signalling for answer, ‘The Queen is on 
fire,’ she passed away to the north.” In 


The old Battleship“ Queen,” Predecessor of the New Ironclad. 


The old Quren leaving Portsmouth in 1840; launched 1839; tonnage 3,104 ; guns, 110. 


or so. She saw service in 1840-43 in China 
and in the Black Sea during the Russian War. 
On October 17, 1854, she took part in the 
action before Sebastopol, and perceiving Lord 


See cricket, like the first-class article, 
is now greatly affected by the pitch on 
which it is played. The richer the school, 
the more money can be spent on the prepar- 
ation of the pitches, with the result that 
might be anticipated. Hence the getting of 
a lot of runs is not always worth everything 
ns a proof of excellence, unless allowances 


(Drain by NORMAN WILKINSON.) 


her stand in,” writes Kinglake, made her 
welcome by signal with the greeting of * Well 
done, Queen." The historian continues, 
‘But already the newcomer had come under 
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SCHOOL CRICKET. 


By W. J. Gorpon. 


are made for the state of the wicket. How 
these allowances are to be arrived at we 
have not as yet been able to discover; but 
we can at least remember that they should 
be borne in mind in any survey of the season, 
and that in many cases big totals should be 
taken with a discount off. 


1859 she was converted at Sheerness to a 
two-decked screw ship of eighty-six guns and 
500 horse-power. She was sold out of the 
service in 1871. 


in some cases, account for the poor perform- 
ances made in out-matches, and also for the 
different styles in vogue at different schools. 
There have always been 


latter the livelier; but the division is getting 
ch m than it used to be, and 
pite emen are beginning to 


cry aloud for better wickets, which, in no 
spirit of irony, we sincerely hope they will 
get. 

And now for the busy season of 1901, which 
was & thoroughly good one all round, with 
or without that troublesome discount, and 
notwithstanding the many “ grounds" of 
discontent. 

Of the three dozen M.C.C. matches played 
by the schools, six were won; the winners 
being Isleworth, the Forest, Epsom, Charter- 
house, the Leys, and Bedford Modern; and 


it was significant that the first four wins 


were the first four matches of the year. 
There were only five drawn matches, these 
being with Tonbridge; Reading, owing to 
big scoring; M.C.C. 305 declared for no 
wickets, the school having only time for 57 
for the first wicket; Marlborough also on 
account of big scoring ; Bedford Grammar for 
the same reason; and Wellingborough also 
for the same reason. 

The Forest school had a remarkable 
season, although they were severely beaten by 
Epsom, when only two of the team got double 
figures, and four got nothing. In F. A. H. 
Henley they had a fast bowler, who took 7 
of the M.C.C. wickets for 43 and ended with 
an average of 11 on 61 wickets; and in 
in C. D. McIver they had a captain who made 
1,003 runs in fifteen innings, with five times 
not out, so that his average was 100. The 
rest of the team were of the ordinary class, 
though one of them, F. R. Bonsey, made 112 
in the M.C.C. match. 

Epsom, who beat the Forest so easily, had a 


. 
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more level side, though it included R. B. 
Heygate and H. J. Heygate, a brotherly pair 
in the first rank of the school cricketers of 
the year. The former in nine innings, with 
two not outs, had an average of 85, and the 
other in seven innings, with no not outs, 
averaged 72. Though the team beat the Forest 
by 7 wickets and 268 runs, they had the 
worst of a draw with Merchant Taylors and 
were easily beaten by Cranleigh, so that the 
effort against the Forest, when each of the 
Heygates made over 150, was rather a 
surprise. 

Charterhouse had a similar surprise the 
other way about when they were beaten by 
Westminster, an avowedly weak side, for the 
Carthusians had one of the strongest of 
school teams. They beat Sandhurst by 212, 
Wellington by 252, and the M.C.C. by 3 
wickets. Seven of the team had averages of 
over 20, one of them, O. T. Norris, heading 
the list with 53. Leys were quite outplayed 
by Merchant Taylors, who beat them by 6 
wickets and 184 runs, and they drew against 
University College School and Mill Hill, and 
yet they managed to beat the M.C.C. by 
170 with only 8 wickets down. Bedford 
Modern had a much more equal match with 
the club, for they won by only 27. Among 
the other victories were those over Oakham 
by 101, and the Royal Naval School by 118; 
but the Mill Hill match resulted in a draw, 
and those with Merchant Taylors and 
Wellingborough in conspicuous disaster. 

Of those schools who drew their M.C.C. 
match, Tonbridge seems to have been the 
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luckiest, to judge from their 10 wickets’ 
defeat by Dulwich in a curious match in which 
there were twenty-six instances of single 
figures, including eight ducks’ eggs. Marl- 
borough beat Rugby in a good game at Lords, 
in which the 232 wanted to win were got in 
less than three hours at a cost of only 5 
wickets. This was a consolation after the de- 
feat by Cheltenham about six weeks before. 
The team had no star players, but to judge 
by the averages were fairly level in merit and 
rather above the usual run. Bedford Gram- 
mar School drew with Dulwich as well as 
with the M.C.C. They beat St. Paul's by 
4 wickets and 109, and they lost to 
Merchant Taylors by only 2 runs in one of 
the most exciting matches of the season. 
Wellingborough had double-figure averages 
all along the line, including a curiosity in 
one of the team who was never out and so had 
no average. Evidently the side was strong, 
for it beat Bedford Modern by 5 wickets and 
206 runs, and easily beat Bedford County in 
both home and return matches. 

This brings us to our third group of those 
schools for whom the M.C.C. teams were too 
strong, in some cases much too strong. 
They can be most conveniently dealt with, 
as usual, in alphabetical order. Ardingley 
were beaten on the first innings by 112, a 
walk-over ; but the real event of the Ardingley 
season was the victory over Hurst, after an 
exciting game, by half a dozen runs. Bath 
collapsed with only 44 to 253 for 6 wickets. 
The averages worked out with only four of 
the eleven in double figures, the highest 
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being 20, so that they can hardly be called 
brilliant. Brighton had only five of their 
tenm averaging double figures, the highest 
being 19, so that, though Lancing gave them 
their match by poor fielding, it is no 
wonder that Dulwich beat them easily, and 
that St. Paul's also beat them, mainly owing 
to the tail playing up in commendable 
fashion. 

Cranleigh made 58 and the M. C. C. 348 for 
7 wickets, and City of London beat 
Cranleigh by 110 runs—that is one side of 
the account; but on the other, Cranleigh beat 
Epsom by 59 and Whitgift by 73, so that 
the season had its joys as well as its sorrows. 
Dulwich lost to St. Paul's, and drew with 
Bedford Grammar, and beat Tonbridge and 
Brighton as already mentioned ; and, further, 
were beaten by the M.C.C. by an innings and 
152 runs, which, to say the least of it, was 
not exhilarating. Eastbourne made 102 and 
the M.C.C. made 331 for 7 wickets, and 
that is the end of that story ; but Eastbourne 
defeated Hurst, which was of much more im- 
portance. 

The M.C.C. defeated Eton by 114, Harrow 
` by 106, and Winchester by 111, so that the 
three leading schools were served very much 
alike, and had very little difference between 
them. Eton beat Winchester just within 
time by a couple of wickets, but the captain 
was not in the losing team, and with him 
the Wykehamists claim to have had much 
the better side; but no matter what may 
have been the relative merit of Eton and 
Winchester, there is no doubt that Harrow 
was better than either. In the big match 
Eton was beaten by Harrow by 10 wickets ; 
but it was not so much the arithmetic of the 
match as the manner in which it was won 
that showed the better quality of the winning 
side. Felsted was the first school of the 
season to get beaten by the M.C.C., but they 
only lost by 22 runs, and as they defeated 
King's School, Canterbury, by 112, they had 
little to complain about. Three of the team 
appeared in the century list, and two of them 
had averages of over 50— F. H. C. Wiltshire 
having 69, and J. H. Douglas 64; and as 
Wiltshire headed the bowling with 14 
wickets at 14, and Douglas took 33 for 16 and 
the most expensive bowler took 27 for 18, the 
figures are worth making a note of. 
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Haileybury succumbed to the M.C.C. by 
less than half the runs against them, and 
drew both the Wellington and Uppingham 
matches, but beat Cheltenham at Lord’s by 
3 wickets, the other 7 wickets of the in- 
nings having produced only 15 runs 
amongst them. Judged by the averages, the 
tenin was n strong one and should have done 
better in their two other school matches. 
Harrow won the Eton match, as has been 
said, and were cheered for half an hour after- 
wards, there being nothing else to do for 
the rest of the afternoon. Further, says 
Wisden with admirable terseness, when 
Eton's second innings was over," Harrow 
only wanted 4 runs to win, but all the usual 
preliminaries were solemnly gone through, 
even the heavy roller being put on the 
wicket. One ball sufficed to finish the game, 
Hopley driving Whately to the boundary. 
Eton scored 239 and 140; Harrow 376 
without & century, the highest score being 
R. E. Lambert's 71. 

Highgate had & round of defeat: Leather- 
head beat them by 52 runs, Merchant Taylors 
—against whom they could only compile 26— 
by 149. Hurst had a similar experience, 
but with smaller margins, except in the 
M.C.C. match, when they only made 27 
against 221 for 5 wickets. If the bowling 
averages had been the batting averages, 
Hurst would have done better, but the team 
were young, and were doing better when the 
holidays arrived. The King's School at 
Canterbury were, as we have seen, beaten 
easily by Felsted, a little more easily by the 
M.C.C., and more easily still by Merchant 
Taylors, but they triumphed over Dover and 
over St. Edmund's. A very different record, 
one of the best of the year, was that of 
Merchant Taylors, who had a powerful side 
and kept them busy. Leys were defeated by 
184, Highgate by 149, Leatherhead by 163 
for the loss of only 5 wickets, Bedford 
Modern by 8 wickets, Bedford Grammar by 
2 runs, and King's at Canterbury by 138 
runs; as above mentioned, the three matches 
with the Forest, Lancing, and Epsom being 
drawn. Two of the team were far in advance 
of the rest. J. E. Raphael made 1,397 runs, 
the most ever made in school cricket. This 
included seven centuries, the highest being 
175 not out; the average, helped by six not 


outs in twenty-six innings, being 69. The 
second on the list, T. Dennis, made 1,073 
runs in twenty-seven innings at an average 
of 46; and six other members of the team got 
into double figures. The bowling was also 
effective, the best average being F. W. M. 
Draper’s 91 wickets at just under 13 apiece, 
and Raphael’s 76 wickets at 14 apiece— 
altogether a noteworthy record. 

Radley were beaten by Bradfield with 
4 wickets to spare; Rossall beat Loretto 
with 8 wickets to spare; Rugby were beaten 
by Marlborough; and the M. C. C. beat 
Rugby by 8 wickets, Radley by 133 runs, and 
Rossall by an innings and 234 runs, neither 
of these three teams being up to the average. 
Sherborne were beaten by the M.C.C. by 181 
runs, Shrewsbury by 133, but Wellington did 
better, and lost by only 31. Westminster 
were beaten by 98, and out of thirteen 
matches lost twelve, the one victory being the 
principal match of that year, that with 
Charterhouse. Winchester lost their M.C.C. 
match by 111 runs, and they also lost the 
Eton match, though in batting and bowling 
they were rather above the average. Among 
the few we have omitted, space should perhaps 
be found for University College School, 
which, however, did nothing remarkable, 
except defeat City of London. 

Among the schools whom the M.C.C. teams 
did not visit were Cheltenham, who beat 
Marlborough and were beaten by Clifton; 
Clifton, whose team included A. E. J. Collins, 
of the record individual score, who came out 
at the head of the batting averages and 
showed that his extraordinary performances 
on that series of afternoons were not entirely 
due to good fortune; Malvern, who beat 
Repton and Uppingham, and were one of the 
strongest school elevens of the year; Repton, 
who beat Shrewsbury; St. Paul’s, to whose 
victories over Brighton and Dulwich allusion 
has been made; and Whitgift, who lost to 
Cranleigh, but defeated Hurst, University, 
City of London, and the Bluecoat boys. 

The cricket of the leading Scottish schools 
is simplified by their playing a complete 
series of matches among themselves, and 
last year Blair Lodge secured the champion- 
ship with all wins, the lowest on the list 
5 Edinburgh Academy with every match 
a loss. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF DR. W. G. GRACE. 


ULY 1848 was the red-letter day of the 
eJ Graces’ calendar. Our cricket champion 
was, it is said, a big baby, and was born in 
the quiet village of Downend, Bristol. 

W. G. had two brothers—E. M., who is 
still alive, and G. F., the youngest and pet 
of the family, with bright laughing eyes and 
cheery musical voice. Straight as an arrow, 
genial and gentle of manner, with a hearty 
word for everybody, it was a breath of life to 
watch him, and a deep stimulating draught 
to know him. He died in 1880. 

The home of the Graces was a very remark- 
able one. The father was the inventor of a 
kite-carriage (fully described and illustrated 
in an early volume of the “ B. O. P.“), with 
which he was continually experimenting, 
now and then trying a race with Father 
Time, and making it hot for hiin. He once 
did two miles under five minutes, repeatedly 
fifteen within the hour, and when life became 
& trifle dreary within the provinces, rode to 
London for a change. On one occasion the 
Graces overtook the Duke of York’s carriage, 
and yelled at the postillions for permission to 
pass. Royalty was not to be treated in that 
way, and the Grace boys vainly shouted and 


sought for an opening. The pace grew 
exciting, the youngsters lost all sense of the 
fitness of things, and when the common was 
reached, seized the opportunity of a wide bit 
of road to pass. They had gained their point, 
and showed it in & variety of playful ways to 
the postillions; then, their native politeness 
returning, they fell behind again, doffing 
their caps. 

Their uncle taught them cricket, and the 
boys were apt pupils. On the lawn, at all 
hours of the day, they could be seen playing. 
The Grace family soon earned the reputation 
of being earnest and thorough in play and in 
work. 

The uncle was coach, and proved an able 
one. He was & good bat, and scored many 
useful innings for West Gloucestershire. As 
& bowler, he could hit & single stump thirty 
times out of a hundred with & good length 
ball. The Grace pitch faced the front of the 
house, and a stretch of canvas, supported by 
three poles, was fixed behind the wicket. 
The elder members were allowed fifteen 
minutes' batting each, but the younger had to 
content themselves with five, until they grew 
in years and were worthy of more attention. 


W. G. and G. F. were thus kept in the back- 
ground, and considered it very hard indeed. 
Still, they were not going to be crushed, and 
set about for some means of supplementing 
the family allowance. W. G. enlisted the 
aid of the boot-boy, and had quiet times to 
himself. It was anything but a pleasant 
time for the boy. 

A great difficulty lay in the scarcity of 
fielders. There was no side canvas in those 
days, and a leg hit of any force went over the 
fence into the wood or deep pool. Seekin: 
for the ball made a big hole in the batsman’s 
innings, and human aid was not always pro- 
curable. 

Animal aid was at hand, however, and 
with a little painstaking the difficulty was 
surmounted. Don, an intelligent pointer, ws 
initiated into the science of fielding, and did 
it gracefully. Ponto, of the same breed. 
followed ; and between them the game pro- 
ceeded merrily, but neither would take to 
water. Noble, & retriever, appeared in his 
intelligence and might. For general pron- 
ciency he was far and away the best of the 
wonderful three, &nd feared neither land nor 
water, 80 long as he could minister to the 


wants and pleasures of his masters. Sad to 
say, they had their weaknesses, and that in 
the form not uncommon to strictly human 
nature. Strongly lacking in sympathy for 
weak performers, they insisted on the game 
being played in the straightforward orthodox 
way. Their position was right behind the 
bowler, watching his movementsand following 
the pitch of theball. If pitched on one side, 
they tarried not for the batsman to hit, but 
made for the spot that custom and scientific 
training had taught them it ought to go. 
Imagine their disgust to sce it placed or hit 
to leg! 

E. M. was an occasional offender, but in 
Blight form. His uncle says, in his early 
days most balls to the off he hit there; but 
everything on tha leg stump, good, bad, or 
indifferent, was niowed all over the county. 
Well, he had to pay for it in dog respect. 
Strnngers were violent offenders, and re- 
ceived unmitigated contempt — Noble invari- 
ably turning tail and taking holiday for the 
rest of the day with a dirty Skye. W. G. 
speaks feelingly yet of their smartness in 
stopping balls with their chest, and catching 
with their mouth first bound. Peace to their 
memory they helped the good cause. 

It will be seen from the arrangemonts of 
the Grace house that W. G. had example and 
precept to enable him to become a cricketer, 
nnd Mr. Pocock soon noticed and encouraged 
the straight defence and wonderful placing 
that were to elicit the admiration of everyone 
who knew anything of the game. At nine 
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years of age his play was as correct os at 
twenty. He had the courage and judgment 
to resist the temptation to pul), that often 
brought down the gallery with a big hit, but 
more often cost a wicket. Unwearying 
patience and coolness were characteristic of 
him then as they were later, when making 
his great scores. 

What was W. G. like at school? Well, he 
went to the village seminary, kept by Miss 
Trotman. He earned the reputation of being 
a steady lad, good at arithmetic, and with no 
mischief about him, though very fond of 
collecting birds’ eggs and snake;—and this 
latter practice did not altogether conduce to 
harmony in the house. Snakes, of course, 
were n terror to mother and sisters, and had 
a most inconvenient way of appearing when 
not wanted. 

Signs of prowess were not lacking at this 
school. Here he became champion at 
marbles. Cricket and football had their share 
of attention, and he was also an excellent 
shot. He was very fond, too, of hunting, 
and once the talk of taking the harriers 
away troubled both W. G. and his brothers, 
so they determined to remedy the scarcity of 
game. The boys and their uncle one 
morning laid a drag of aniseed over a 
ploughed field or two, then through a belt 
of wood, a cottage garden, meadow land and 
wood again, till they completed the circle. 

At the meet that day, the scent was strong 
and the dogs wild to begin. Round they 
went for over an hour, and only when com- 
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mencing the circle for the third time did 
glimmerings of a sell dawn in the minds of 
the huntsmen. The boys had disappeared, 
leaving their uncle to explain. 

In his twelfth year W. G. was playing for 
West Gloucestershire against Clifton, and 
scored fifty-one; and by the time he was 
fifteen had established himself as a fine 
cricketer. In 1864 W. G. played at the 
Oval against Surrey. It was for.South. 
Wales, in the same year, that he made his 
first century, and it was a curious coincidence 
that he was only asked to play as a 
substitute. He made, however, 170 in his 
first innings, and was not out in the second. 
He scored in that season 1,179, and the 
next year was chosen for Gentlemen and 
Players. In the following year, fivetimes he 
scored over a century, and his 224 not out 
for England versus Surrey at the Oval on the 
80th of July simply electrified all who saw 
it. It was the largest score that had ever 
been made. 

His boyhood drew to a close, and by the 
time he was nineteen he was & magnificent 
bowler as well as a batsman. His defence 
and hitting powers were second to none, and 
his scoring for three years was marvellous. 
From that day he has gone on improving, 
and at fifty-three years of age still makes 
the highest score on the Gentlemen’s side. 

W. G. never smoked, and his advice to 
boys to-day is not to begin the habit, as it 
will spoil their eyesight, and they will lose 
their power of judging. T. C. C. 


usr now most 
readers of the 
4% B.O.P.” wil be looking forward to our 
new King’s Coronation as a magnificent 
ceremony which will cram London with 
visitors from all parts of the world. Their 
grand-parents will raise their expectations 
by telling them of what they saw when our 
late beloved queen was crowned. All the 
newspapers and magazines will be full of 
Coronation recollections, and their historic 
nssociations, from the earliest periods. But 
there are curious out-of-the-way facts which 
nre not at all likely to find their way into 
print, and to these, or some few of them, I am 
going to call attention. 
It seems odd to find amongst the oldest 
honour-giving distinctions one of the Lord 
Great Chamberlains helping the monarch to 


SOME CORONATION 


By A. H. Watt. 


put on his shirt when rising from bed on 
the Coronation morning and to be rewarded 
by the gift of the royal bedchamber’s bed, 
bedding, nightgown, and other articles. So 
it does to find the Lord of the Manor of 
Lyston in Essex claiming as hered.tary 
the privilege of providing wafers " for the 
feast, and to receive for so doing all the 
silver and pewter plates and dishes; also 
that the Lord of the Manor of Wynfred in 
Dorsetshire claimed his right of providing 
the new King with watef to wash his hands 
in, for which service he at one time used to 
receive the basin and ewer. In like way in 
olden time the Lord of the Manor of Aschele 
in Norfolk used to receive as a gift the table 
napkins used at the feast merely for looking 
after them, which he probably did very 
sharply. 

The honour of receiving the provisions 
left after the feast (which had much better 
been given to the poor) was claimed by the 
Lord of the Manor of Scoulton in Norfolk 
because he was the Chief Larderer. For 
providing the King with a right-hand glove 
and supporting his right arm (poor old chap) 
while he held his sceptre, the Lord of the 
Manor of Wyrksop had his special gifts. 
The Lord of the Manor of Heydon in Essex 
had the glorious privilege of triumphantly 
carrying off the towel on which the King, on 
that never-to-be-forgotten occasion, washed 
his hands before sitting down to the banquet 
in Westminster Hall. 

If you consult those valuable old chronicles 
of Stow and Speed, with a few others, you will 
be able to note the prices paid for seats to 
witness Coronations and see what curious 
names the early coins had. 

When William the Conqueror was crowned, 
a coin, which I think he introduced, called a 
blank, was the price of a seat to see the grand 
procession. When our first Harry was 


CURIOSITIES. 


crowned, it was a crocard ; when Stephen 
became King a pollard ; when Richard 1. was 
glorified a suskin ; and when Henry nr. was his 
successor & dodkin. 

When Edward 1. was crowned the spectator 
obtained a good seat for a farthing, or what 
was then called half a firling, or a noble 
farthing (valued at 3s. 4d.). The fourth part 
of a penny then also in use called a sterling. 
When Edward, the son of Edward 11., was 
crowned the price went up to the old Saxon 
halfpenny; and when Richard 11. was en- 
throned it was one penny ; so, too, it was again 
in the reign of Henry rv. When Henry v. 
came, the charge was twopence, which was 
then the half of a grossus or groat. 

At succeeding Coronation shows the prices 
of seats varied from a halfpenny and a penny 
to and fro, and in some cases the seats were 
all given free to favoured applicants. When 
Edward iv. succeeded, seats were sold for 
half a groat, and it was not until Henry vm. 
ascended histhronethat the price was doubled, 
as it was at the crowning of Edward vr. 
&nd Queen Mary. When Elizabeth was 
crowned the price went up, and a festour or 
tester was the coin paid for a seat. When 
James 1. was crowned a shilling was de- 
manded for this proud privilege, and when 
the Merry Monarch was crowned half a crown 
was demanded. When William of Orange 
was crowned a crown was paid; when 
George 1. became King the price began to 
vary, and reached, in most cases, to at least 
half a guinea. 

It was a valued privilege belonging to the 
children (or schoolboys) of St. Paul’s School 
to witness the grand royal procession to the 
City from a scaffold erected at the east end of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; to present, in the first 
place, a decorated address to the monarch 
after it had been read by the senior scholar, 
at the conclusion of which all the boys sang 
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in chorus, God save the King— Amen.“ 
This event, however, was commonly associated 
with the royal visit to a splendid ceremonial 
banquet at the Guildhall. St. Paul's School, 
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as B. O. P.“ readers may know, was re- 
moved, some years ago, to Kensington, and 
its old site is now covered with offices and 
warehouses. 


SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER FISHING. 


By J. Paut TAYLOR. 


PART 1.— continued. 


A to the pattern of flies to be used in the 

spring, a short list will be quite enough. 
First of all comes, of course, the March 
brown," a mottled brown fly with long tail. 
If in Scotland, a Greenwell's glory," which 
is very similar but more delicate, will be used 
instead. 

If in Devon a “ blue upright," which is like 
a blue dun," will be as essential on the cast 
ns even a March brown," and will retain its 
place all the year, long after the “ March 
brown ” is useless. 

The “ February red " is sometimes useful in 
cold weather, and the“ iron blue“ is more 
killing than any other on the Otter and Axe 
at this time of year, and a “ soldier palmer ” is 
good in thick water. 


* 
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It is best to get flies locally, if possible ; and 
this advice applies in spring to all flies, for 
those made in London, though often very 
beautiful, are lacking in local colour, and will 
sometimes be refused when a rougher local 
is taken. 

Later in the season this rule is not quite 
80 binding ; but it is always well to buy some 
of your flies at the town, or even village, 
nearest your stream. 

Besides other reasons, it has the advantage 
of interesting the local dealer in your success. 
As he is generally a fly-fisher himself, he can, 
and often will, give most useful advice to 
an angler who deals with him. 

As to completing your outfit. After you 
have bought your rod, lines, reel, and flies, 
the rest is comparatively unimportant, but, 


to be thoroughly equipped, a landing-net is 
desirable, though often only an incumbrance. 
One can be made from a nine feet length of 
cane, doubled round, with a net run over the 
loop, and will only cost about a 1s. in all 
and a little trouble. If you buy a net with 
handle, etc., about 4s. or 5s. must be spent, 
and some tackle-dealers will show you 
elaborate contrivances priced up to 30s. Do 
not buy them. A few words as to dress may 
be useful before concluding the “ equip- 
ment." Boots are the most important, 
especially in early spring. Get them, if you 
can, really waterproof, and laced above the 
ankle. If you have to wade, thigh-boots are 
perhaps better than wading stockings in cold 
weather; but for general use, the latter are 


preferable. Grey tweed is best for a suit, and 
a cap of the same colour is better than a 
hat, being less conspicuous. The material 
should be rough, as this throws off the rain 
best, and fairly thick. A mackintosh to 
strap on your basket is desirable, but it 
should not be heavy. 

Your basket should be rather small, as it 
looks less conceited, and it need only be used 
for your food and your fish (if any), the fly- 
book, etc., being more conveniently carried 
in your pockets. This fly-book, though not 
strictly a necessary, as an envelope would con- 
tain all you really need, is a great convenience. 
It can be had for about 2s., and should fasten 
with an elastic strap. The old-fashioned 
baskets are the best and cheapest, costing 
only 3s. or 4s. and lasting for many years. 


Some of the modern ones are very con- 
venient, having separate partitions and being 
adapted for sitting upon; but those I have 
seen have a cumbrous appearance, and are 
unduly expensive. 

Perhaps something better may be out this 
year, but the old style is the best I have 
yet seen, especially when made in willow, 
dyed some dark colour. 

Before you actually go to the water-side 
you will do well, if quite inexperienced, to 
practise more than once on a lawn, or any 
open space, without any hook at the end of 
your line. A little bit of white leather is 
best at the end of the cast, which should 
otherwise be made up just in the same way 
as it will be when you are trying in earnest 
to tempt the shy fishes. 

Perhaps it will be best to give details as to 
how to begin, at once ; a8 these will do, with 
some necessary addition, to guide you also 
later on. 

First take your rod from its case and put 
it carefully together, beginning from the top 
and seeing that each joint is fitted mght 
down into its socket, as if not the strain will 
be great when the rod is bent. Most reds 
are made with bits of brass wire just above 
each ferrule, so that some thread may be tied 
to them to secure the joint from slipping 
out; but I fancy that this plan, by making 
you keep the joints always in exactly the 
same relative position, tends to cause the rod 
to assume a slight curve, after a while. Do 
not use them unless you find from experience 
that it is necessary. 

The rod being fitted together, attach the 
reel, and run the line through all the rings; 
pull out ten or twelve yards. Then attach 
the gut collar, which should have been 
in damp flannel to soak it, and then the 
flies, or bits of leather rather. Now place 
a bright coin, or other bhining object, on the 
grass about ten yards from you, and, keeping 
out seven or eight yards of line, try to make 
your “tiy” alight near it; say within five 
yards! 


If you have a gift that way, you may learn 
the trick quite quickly; but it is more likely 
to take you some hours of persevering effort 
to attain moderate success. 

If possible, get a fly-fishing friend to show 
you; but do not despair of succeeding by 
yourself: many do so. 

Of course the line must go freely out and 
to its full extent behind, before it will go 
easily forward. If the line cracks like a 
whip as you cast, be sure your fly would 
have been off had it been there. As it is. 
your leather may get cracked off some- 
times. 

After two or three hours in this way you 
may feel able to go on the war-path, but you 
should have attained skill enough to let your 


leather alight, with some degree of lightness, 
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within about a foot of the mark, while you 
use five or six yards of line, at least. 

Using a very short line (three or four 
yards) will be found, not easier, but rather 
more difficult than a moderate length ; never- 
theless try that also, as it is a good rule 
never to use an inch more line than 
actually necessary, unless under special 
cireumstances (such as casting over an eddy) 
to be explained later. 

You are now ready to begin your inter- 
views with real live fish, and to prove 
the use of all the preparations you have 
made; and I will go with you to the 
bank of the stream and try to teach you 
how to begin the campaign, but this 
must be reserved to another chapter. 


PART II. E 


Ir is, or should be, about eight o'clock EH 


in the morning, in April or early May; 
and a good breakfast ought to have 
been eaten in a leisurely manner, and : 
the basket packed with sandwiches and 


hard-boiled eggs, and a few other eat- | 
ables that come handy. E 
Over this should be strapped the EF 
mackintosh. With your rod in your $ 
hand, and your reel and fly-book not J | 
forgotten, you step out into the sweet 


fresh air, prepared for a long walk 
before making your first attempt to get 
the better of the wily trout. 

If the weather is seasonable—that is 
to say, rather chilly, with a gusty east 
wind and frequent showers—you may 
walk to the highest point you mean to 
fish, and work downwards. This down- 
stream casting, which was almost uni- 
versal a few years ago, is now general 
only in the early part of the season, or 
over very rapid, or coloured waters; 
most anglers having found that up- 
stream fishing is more effective when 
water is clear and trout areshy. Under 
such conditions you would probably 
have no chance by any method ; and 
this is why it is so desirable for a boy 
to begin his fishing in early spring. 

We will suppose that Devonshire is 
now our county, and that we are within 
a mile or two of the fringes of the 
moors. If the morning continues chilly, 
do not hurry to begin, for fish, in that 
case, will not feed well in the early 
morning. 

As you walk up the stream keep 
watch upon it, in case rises may be 
visible, though a rough trout-stream, 
with plenty of water in it, will not show 
them very readily. If you should see 
fish moving - I don't mean shying off at 
sight of you, for this is what you have 
to avoid, but searching for food—then 
get ready for action at once, for they 
may only be hungry for an hour or two, 
and they often feed most freely for the 
first few minutes, though not always. 

Keep some twenty yards away from 
the water, unless it is very rough, while 
you prepare your tackle; but, having 
got quite ready, as before directed, ap- 
proach the stream in a slightly stooping 
posture, and try to cast in your fly a 
foot or two above the place at which 
you have seen a rise. 

Probably the best fly you can use is a 
good-sized ** blue upright," and, if the water 
is rather thick, put on “ soldier palmer " for 
dropper. If not, then a March brown." 
After a little practice you may use both— 
having thus three flies in all. Some anglers 
use four or five, but even in the roughest 
water or weather three will be quite enough. 

At present, use two, or even a solitary one 
if you find yourself liable to tangles. Let 
out only three or four yards of line, 


besides your gut cast, which should be, 
under present conditions, only two yards 
long; and do not mind making a little 
splash with your flies at first, if you can 
only get them somewhere near the right 
spot. 

As you are throwing slightly down stream 
it will be easy to get your line fully extended 
as the stream will do that with very little 
help from you. Keep the flies in the water, 
and do not drag them quickly along the top, 
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time, but flick him out, and then promptly 
return him, to grow. 

I am alluding to fish of an ounce or less 
each, which are painfully common, and which 
should never be kept out ; but the next year's 
fish, which run from six to eight inches in 
length, and average two ounces or more, are 
fair game in South Devon, for it is quite the 
exception to get any number of larger fish 
when fishing moorland waters. 

These can also be flicked out if your tackle 
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A Quiet Nook on the Brent. 


(Prawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST GRISET.) 


only using enough pressure to prevent them 
from sinking far, and to keep the line nearly 
tight. 

If the trout are really on the feed, it will 
not be long before some particularly silly 
troutlet will touch your fly, and give you a 
chance to try your skillin hooking fish. He 
may hook himself by chance; but the fly is 
more likely to be dragged out of his mouth 
by your excited hands. 

If you should hook a small thing, waste no 


is not over fine; but this must be done before 
the sturdy little fish has time to get his head 
or he may break your gear, though he is but 
two or three ounces in weight. 

In very small streams it is important to 
flick out your fish usually, rather than to 
play them, for you thus avoid disturbing a 
pool and losing the chance of securing three 
or four fish instead of one. 

As you will probably be some miles up 
your stream when you begin, your chances of 
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fish will be at their best for the first hour or 
two, before you get too near the borders of in- 
abited country. Therefore do not hurry. 
If tish go off the feed make an early lunch, or. 
if not yet hungry, try to track a bird to its 
nest, which may be in some mossy hole 
among the rocks by the stream. 

One of the charms of spring fishing is the 
song of the birds, and, to a boy, the fact 
that eggs are now in season. 

But a dimple in a tiny pool will recall you 
io your proper business, and by persistent 
and careful casting you will be almost 
certain in the course of the morning to get 
hold of something heavier than the troutlets 
which first seized your flies, or the samlets 
which, on some streams frequented by salmon, 
will be quite a pest, as not only are they too 
small to be worth keeping out, but even to 
have one in your possession, perhaps inno- 
cently mistaken for a trout, will render you 
liable to a heavy fine. 

The best way to avoid any chance of this 
is never to keep any very sinall fish ; but as 
samlets are occasionally taken two ounces 
in weight or more, a rule to distinguish them 
from trout will be useful First look at the 
little fatty fin on the back, close to the tail ; 
if this is yellow, or orange colour, the fish is 
& samlet. If it is bright red, it is a trout. 
If doubtful in colour, put your finger in its 
mouth. If the fish is a samlet, the fit will be 
tight, if, indeed, the finger goes in at all, but 
a trout's mouth will accommodate almost 
any finger. 

I give the first test, which is generally 
sufficient, because the last may possibly 
hurt the fish. There are many other points 
of difference, such as the position of the 
spots (red in both sorts of fish) and the 
roundness of the samlet's tail, but these 
marks are rather variable, and are not safe 
guides for & boy who wishes to avoid being 
heavily fined. | 

Of course you should return both samlets 
and undersized trout very carefully to the 
river, not throwing them in or handling them 
roughly in any way. 

But let us hope that before the morning 
is quite over you may find pleasanter occu- 
pation than returning undersized fish. 

Let us suppose you have marked a rise 
behind a stone in an eddy near your own 
bank, but some way down stream, and have 
cast with unusual good fortune just in the 
right spot, a foot or so above, and have kept 
your line fairly tight, as tbe fly is taken by 
the stream into the lair of the feeding fish 
— you see a flash of gold, and on replying with 
& little twitch find your line being run out 
by an active, if not a heavy, trout. Don't 
let it continue to run out ; or the fish, on 
doubling back, as he will do if an old hand, 
will find a slack line, and shake out the 
hook, unless it chances to be well in his lip. 
To avoid a slack is your main difficulty, but 
even for this purpose you must not stop the 
fish very suddenly, for a sharp jerk is just 
the thing to break your line. Check him 
firmly, but gradually; giving & few inches 
of line as he requires it, and recovering it as 
promptly as you can. A few seconds will 
probably give vou the victory over a three or 
four ounce fish; but he should be played 
carefully for about a minute if you have to 
lift him out, as & little struggle in mid- 
air often frees a fish. If there is a shelving 
bank up which to run him, you may do so 
as soon as he begins to tire, taking care to 
run down to him quickly in case he comes 
off on the way; if you have to lift him with 
your hands, rub them in sand first. Of 
course, if you have a landing.net, a few 
seconds and a little risk will be saved; 
but I do not think the advantage worth the 
trouble when you arc fishing a small Devon 
stream. 

Having secured your three or four ounce 
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fish be thankful, and don’t expect any more 
of that enormous size, for Devon, but fish 
on while they rise, and try to make up half 
a dozen, which, for a beginner, is a very good 
day’s sport. If your fish weigh a pound in 
all. you have reason to think yourself very 
fortunate. 

As your skill increases, sport may improve, 
provided the weather is fairly wet, and yet 
not stormy enough to cause floods, useful 
only to the worm-tisher, whose craft is most 
successful just after heavy floods. It is then so 
easy that few words are necessary to describe 
it, but as you may be so placed that only 
by the worm can you get any fish, I will 
indicate the best way of using it. Mode- 
rately stout gut is desirable, a rather large 
hook, and, if the water is at all deep, one or 
two shot. The worm is cast gently into 
eddies, or the edges of streams, and allowed 
to roll along the bottom, while the line is 
kept fairly tight, and the angler feels for a 
bite. Generally this is a sensation about 
which there is no mistake (in flooded water 
at least), but the fish may be easily missed 
by an unduly hasty strike. A second or so 
should be allowed, while you rather slacken 
line than otherwise, and then a sharp jerk 
may be given, and the fish, unless large, 
hauled out quickly, no fine play being 
necessary with your stout tackle. 

Worm fishing in clear water is & different 
story altogether; and, as it is chiefly effec- 
tive in summer and autumn, is included in 
the directions given for these seasons. 

To continue &bout the fly. After & very 
few days you will find that several dozen 
little trout may fall to your lot on each good 
fishing day, and you may soon be longing 
to try your “ prentice hand on fish of larger 
size. To do so you can either travel fifty 
miles towards London and try those parts of 
the Otter and the Axe which may be avail- 
&ble, or you can go north to Derbyshire, 
Wales, Yorkshire, or Scotland. 

The first named rivers are inhabited by a 
race of fish averaging double the size of their 
southern brothers, and proport'onately shyer. 
They are to be had, however, occasionally in 
favourable spring weather even by an angler 
of little experience, if he has acquired n 
certain necessary degree of skill. It must be 
noted that a landing-net is now well worth 
carrying. 

To catch these fish even in the slightly 
coloured waters such as you may now expect, 
requires & light hand and some accuracy. 
Also quickness of eye and touch. The“ dry " 
fly will often be found useful; but at first it 
will be better for the beginner to stick to the 
wet method, as before described. 

It will be well, however, to try casting up 
stream, as these better-grown fish are very 
watchful, and while you are casting down- 
wards every fish has his head towards you, 
and unless you are much favoured by 
coloured or rough water, will see you before 
your fly reaches him, and bolt. It is useless 
to fish for him after that; and the only 
plan is to go in search of another, walking 
gently up stream and watching every dimple 
in the water as you go. 

It must be remembered that on these 
streams there are many regulations to which 
you must carefully conform. On parts of 
the Otter and the Axe, for instance, wading 
is strictly forbidden, the reason being that 
one angler wading may spoil the sport of 
several others coming after him, for the 
trout are far more disturbed by wading than by 
being simply cast over. It is necessary also 
to note particularly the exact limit of size, 
and return all fish very carefully that do not 
come up to the required nine or ten inches, 
which is usually fixed. 

Worm-fishing is also forbidden, even when 
water is in flood; so that you may have to 
cease fishing sometimes for some hours, or 


even days, at a time; though, generally 
speaking, trout streams are fishabie again 
within a very few hours after the heaviest 
rain, and the sport is so much better as the 
water is subsiding than at any other time 
that it is well worth waiting for. 

lar worse is a persistert spell of dry, 
warm, sunny weather, with low water such 
as I have experienced in Devon even in 
April, as this will reduce sport to a very 
low ebb, and even make it impossible for a 
beginner to get any at all. The conditions, 
in fact, are very much like those in August, 
except that the fish are not quite so highly 
educated. 

Fine tackle and very small flies are 
required, and the greatest care is necessary 
to keep out of sight. 

Let us now change the scene; for many 
boys living up north cannot well get down 
to Devon, even in April, and must do the 
best they can in their own streams. 

Very much the same advice may be given 
as to the methods to be followed. Some 
modifications must be suggested if the 
weather is cold and windy, as it is likely to 
be. Do not make a very early start—nine 
or ten o'clock is quite early enough in the 
„North Countrie ” even in May, and midday 
is perhaps the best time for sport in April. 

The flies used in Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land differ much from the Devon insects, 
and a local dealer will supply you with 
“ bloas " and “ spiders" such as no southern 
angler ever uses. Flies, very sparely dressed 
and without wings, are generally preferred, 
and many anglers use single horsehair for 
the link next the fly. This is not at all 
advisable for the beginner, for the fish, 
though seldom over half a pound, are very 
strong and active, and will often carry otf 
your flies as trophies to hang in their watery 
wigwams if you venture to use very fine 
tackle. Even drawn gut, though quite the 
thing in the North, scarcely pays, for, though 
it may not break with fish, it often fails 
to detach your fly from the affectionate 
embraces of the twigs and brambles. 

If you are wading this is of less conse- 
quence, as you can generally get to them 
and save your tackle; but an angler without 
waders will do well to use, in the general 
way, only natural gut, as fine as it can be 
had 


On most Yorkshire and Cumberland 
Streams you will have to pay for your fishing, 
and the cost will vary much. In the more 
remote waters, especially in those containing 
only small fish, from a shilling to half a 
crown a day will be usual; but in streams 
easily accessible to the tourist, such as the 
Wharfe by Bolton Abbey, the charge is as 
much as five shillings. As the trout here 
are neither very large nor very greedy, it 
is scarcely worth while to pay such a 
price, when remoter spots can be fished at 
reasonable charges. 

The river Eden in Cumberland can be 
fished in some places at moderate cost, but 
it is generally necessary to stay at some 
privileged inn, such as the oneat Appleby, in 
order to get any fishing. 

The same may be said of most parts of 
Derbyshire; and the fish here are remark- 
ably hard to tempt, though less so in spring 
than in autumn. 

It would be a good lesson for a lad who 
fancied himself asa fly-fisher, after a few 
weeks’ lucky experience, to visit the Wye at 
Bakewell, for instance (where he could see 
lots of large trout rising merrily close to the 
town bridge, and where, by staying a day 
and night at the Rutland Arms, he would 
have free fishing), and to try seriously to catch 
one of these fine old veterans! 

He might succeed (as an inexperienced 
friend of mine did) and astonish the natives ; 
but the chances are he would only teach him- 


self how great is the skill required to get 
a Bakewell trout even to look at one of his 
flies. 

Before concluding, a few words must be 
added as to Scotch trout, though it is a wee 
bittee airly " to expect them to have put on 
enough flesh to be worth eating. If itis a 
mild open spring the sport may be fairly good, 
for, like their southern cousins, the Scotch 
trout rise more unsuspiciously in spring than 
later on, and in some sheltered nooks will be 
feeding merrily all through the middle of the 


day. 

The **Greenwell's glory is here the fly, 
though a “ woodcock wing runs it close later 
in the season. Use two or three flies, and 
fish the quiet eddies rather than very strong 
Streams, and give the preference to wooded 
and sheltered waters. 

You may get many dozens of little trout, 
of course, by going up the burns, as you do 
in summer ; but they would be hardly worth 
eating, and perhaps scarcely strong enough 
to try your skill at all in landing. 

On most Scotch rivers & small sum has to 
be paid for license—five shillings & week or 
80, usually ; but many of the remote burns are 
practically free, and are well worth visiting 
later in the season, but as to these it will be 
time enough to give advice in June or July. 
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THE BOASTING OF 
BROWNLOW : 


AN INCIDENT OF THE LONDON “MATRIC.” 


By AnTHUR STANLEY. 


“ We pass through Drayton with a grin; 
Bat scarcely smile at Ealing ; 
For each one thinks, ‘When I go in, 
How queer I shall be feeling !' " 


UCH are said to be the feelings of the Etonian bats- 
men who journey up to town to make their first 
appearance at Lord's: and very similar, I think, were 
the sensations undergone by Adams, Brownlow, aud 
myself, whilst we travelled from our school to London 
one fine morning early in last June, although the ob- 
ject of our journey was very different. If "the pen is 
mightier than the sword," still more then, I suppose, 
is it mightier than the bat: nevertheless, I wished it had 
been to Lord's that we were travelling, rather than to 
the Iinperial Institute. For there it was that we were 
destined thut week to make our first—and, we contl- 
dently hoped, our last —attempt to pass the London 
University Matriculation Examin——1 beg your par- 
don; I mean “the Matric.” 

* [ believe I'm getting nervouser and nervouser,” 
exclaimel Adams, suddenly looking up from a table of 
irregular Greek verbs which he knew by heart perfectly 
well. * Have you ever heard of chaps absolutely clean 
forgetting everything when they get into the exam. 
room ?" 

* Don't be a fool," replied Brownlow. “I tell you, if 
you chaps really knew any Latin or * Maths’ or Science, 
und Lad been two years on the Classical side and two 
years on the Modern, as I have, you'd see that this 
exam. 's frightfully overrated 1" 

“I don't think chaps who have done things a 
Jong way beyond the syllabus should be allowed to go 
in," I said. Because you'll get through without 
working for it. and it's horribly unfair. — Here's little 
Adams been working positively like a horse, and I com- 
paratively so, while you've beeu superlatively slack. Not 
that I blame you in tue least. You wouldn't find me 
doing a stroke of work if I were as near tlie first as 
you. But I ould make a cleau breast of it!“ 

* No—but —well there!“ he protested; “I really 
mean it. The only things you have to read are the 
History and the Authors—and I did the ‘Sallust’ in 
the Fourth. Of course, I just ran through it witha 
crib the other night to refresh my memory." 

* And you know it ? " suddenly inquired Adams, 

" What's that to do with you, you spectacled 
microbe ? " 

Well. I was only going to give you a tip. Of 
course, you could write a few lines about some of the 
old bounders mentioned in the book - Quintus Fabius 
Sanga, for instance?" 

* No, I'm afraid I've forgotten him," said Brownlow. 

* Well, he was the chap that looked after the lions 
and chariots and things at the Colisseum, don't you 
know!” 

„Thanks, I'll remember that. You're a brick!” 
murmured the gullible Brownlow. 

“Didn't Quintus Curius hold employment under 
Sanga ? " I inquired innocently of Adams, 

But just then Brownlow saw the point, and naturally 
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he was rather furions. J suppose if I was a weak'y, 
undersized, grotesque little imp like you," he shouted, 
“I might possibly live for ‘swatting,’ like you do, 
and die of ‘swatting, like you will, if somebody 
doesn't take steps. I say, Newton, let's take steps, 
shall we?" 

"With the greatest of pleasure,” I replied; “the 
journey is getting slow." 

So we took steps. The first one was to dispossess 
him of his Greek Grammar, and to place what was lett 
oi it out of his reach in the hat-rack. The second was 
to place Adams himsell under the seat, and the third 
and most difficult step was to keep him there. This 
made constant demands upou our attention for the 
rest of the journey, but we accomplished st. And 
when we reached the terminus the Reverend Robert — 
who had come down in another compartment with the 
rest of our fellows—observed poor Adams's dusty and 
dishevellei appeirance, and read him à lecture on the 
ungentlemanliness of “skylarking” in railway 
carriages, Such is life! Of course, he tried to be 
humorous at our expense while we wended our weary 
way to the Institute, saving that, though we felt 
rather strange the first time, the novelty would be sure 
to wear off before we got through. 

Whilst we were strolling up and down in the sun- 
shine outside the buildings, and listening with feverish 
eagerness to the final words of advice from the 
Reverend Robert, a middle-aged man passed us, ner- 
vously turning over the leaves of a book ; he caught 
sight of the R. R., and nodded to him with a kind of 
apologetic smile. 

“I suppose he's an invigilator, sir?“ Brownlow 
asked. 

“No!” was the reply. He's a candidate—and so he 
was when 1 passed fifteen gears ago." 

On the whole, the week passed away pleasantly 
enough, and made a nice change from the usual beastly 
routine. Those of the fellows who had * people” 
in town put up with them, of course. The others put 
up with the R. R. at an hotel - they always have to put 
up with bim at school, so I don't suppose they minded 1 
Brownlow and I generally spent the luncheon hour 
together, and when we began to feel that examining 
the outside of tins of salmon and lobster (there is 
precious little else in the Canadian department of the 
Institute) was getting a bit slow, we decided to keep 
a smart look-out for old uns—say over three or four 
and twenty. 

When one of these fell into our clutches, we drew him 
into a conversation, in the course of which we made 
him confess how many shots he had had at the 
* Matric," By the last day, we had extracted confes- 
sious from seventeen old uns, and their average worked 
out at about 8°75 attempts. 

But the question that was continually haunting our 
minds was “ where was Adams?" We felt certain he 
was ruining his eyesight and constitution somewhere 
or other poring over History crum-books or Mathe- 
nmatieul straight tips,” and such-like misleading and 
contusing volumes, So, on the last day, we searched 
high aud low amongst strange articles of Oriental 
furniture and sculpture, which visitors were particu- 
larly requested not to touch, in the hopes of catching 
him in the act, and taking further steps. 

At last we got so interested in the things in the 
Indian department, that we forgot all about the little 
beast until— well, it was like this. We were both 
admiring a thing that looked just like a pulpit, carved 
out of some stuff that looked like dark red marble. 

" Hallo!” I remarked, * I didn't know Buddhists used 
the same kind of pulpits that we do. I wonder if their 
sermons are any better?“ 

* don't suppose it is a pulpit,” rejoinel Brownlow. 
“Tl crawl round under that case and see what it's in- 
side's like. What on earth——" 

He started and clutched my arm, as two dirty little 
hands appeared on the ledge of the pulpit affair ; soon 
the hands were followed by a face—the pale, dirty, 
spectacled, half-scared, half-amused face of Adams, It 
Was just as if one of the idols—of which there were 
heaps in the immediate neighbourhood—had suddenly 
become animated, Adams cuts a sufficiently comical 
figure at any time, everybody knows, but then and 
there he looked so sublimely ridiculous, that Brownlow 


and I couldn't stop laughing until we were too 


exhausted to take a single step ! 


At last the fatal day arrived upon which we heard 
how we had fared at the hands of the examiners. Aa 
for me, suffice it to say that 1 shall again present 
myself for examination next January. Adams won't 
and neither will Brownlow! As I really felt u bit 
disappointed, and chaps were by no means inclined to 
be sympathetic, I repaired for solitude and sympathy 
to Adams's study—for, of course, like other clever little 
animals, he is very high up in the school for his age. 

I found him gazing at a pass-list, his face positively 
beawing with delight. After we had spent some time 
in exchanging congratulations and condolences, lie 
pointed to his name on the list and said — 

" But that's really much better than I expected. 
Faney coming out top of the First Division—tirst in 
the whole bang lot outside the Honours Div.” 

“ But aren't the names in alphabetical order?“ I 
asked. 

“Of course they are! What a fool lam!“ 

“You are," I assented, but I wish I were as clever a 
fool myself!“ 

I was just going to inquire which division Brown- 
low was in, when the door was flung violently open, 
and the subject of my thoughts waltzed into tlie room, 
looking so radiant with delight that I immediately 
coucluded he had been given his cricket colours. 

Have you passed, Newton ? " he asked me, 

I sorrowfully replied in the negative, 
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“You are a rotter! Which division am I in, 
Adams? Only second, I suppose.” 

S NO 

“First? Good egg!” 

No.“ 

“What? Honours?” 

* You're not on the list at all.” 

“Then it must bea mistake. I've passed, I tell you. 
I're got my certificate.” 

He producea trom his pocket a printed form, with 
which those who have failed at the * Matric.” are only 
too familiar, and handed it to me with a triumphant 
flourish. I looked at him suspiciously, to see if he 
were trying to take us in, but, incredible as it may 
seem, he was evidently completely taken in himself 

* I suppose yon've told all the chaps 2" 

* I've told a good many. Why shouldn't I ? 
a enpital R' against every blessed subject!“ 

“So I perceive,” I replied. But what do you sup- 
pose R stands tor in this ease 2" 

“Why, right, of course, you cuckoo !" 

Had it not been so terribly funny the situation would 
have been terribly pathetic. Atter all, the most humane 
thing to do under the circuiustauces was to undeceive 
him as soon as possible—if possible, oefore he reported 
himself to the R. R. At last I summoned up the neces- 
sary courage; but my voice sounded harsh and 
unfamiliar when I said— 

* Don't you see that R' denotes * Rejection * 2" 

A deep blush suffused Brownlow's features, which 
soon assumed a horrible kind of contortion that was 
probably meant for a smile. 

* You're a downy bird, Newton!“ he murmured. * I 
thought I couldn't take you in 1" 

He certainly couldn't. 

Then he “ went out into the night." 


There's 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTT-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Literary Competition : 
„What I should Like to be, and Why." 


E announcing this subject we offered PRIZEZE-MONENT 
to the extent of. One Guinea for the best essay, not 
exceeding 300 words. A goodly number of readers 
entered for this competition, and we can congratulate 
them on the way the subject was treated. Here is our 
Award: 
Prize — 10s. 6d. 


Earn J. BUNNEY, 26 Lentilfleld Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 
Prizes—5s. each, 
JOHN CRAWFORD, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, 
New Zealand, 
ANDREW CONNAL, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow. 
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CERTIFICATES. 
[. Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Elsie A. Hewitt, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk ; James 
Weir, 544 New Keppochhill Road, Glasgow; John 
Holen Dundas, Ontario, Canada; Ethel Tacon, 21 
Brownsville Koad, Heaton Moor, Stockport: D. Heben- 
ton, Grabamsland, Badulla, Ceylon: Harvey Sutton, 
2 Park Street, Moonee Ponds, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia; S. Amritaraj, Rugby Hail, St. John's Hill, 
Bangalore, India; Percy A. Cameron, Woy Woy, 
N. S. W., Australia: Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 
Sydenham Road North, Croydon, Surrey: Norman D. 
Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Line, No. 46. lodge 37, tt. 
Petersburg, Russia : Mary Charlotta Holt, Clyde, Vic- 
toria, Australia; John W. Clarke, 66 Montague Road, 
Sandringham Road, Dalston, N. E.; George James Enda- 
cott, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, Exeter; Ralph George 
Philip Perry, 134 Montague Street, Worthing, Sussex ; 
Beatrice Parsons, 44 The Avenue, Balaclava, st. Kilda, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; George F. Good, 
35 Surrey Street, Portsmouth ; H. E. Melvin, Welbeck 
House, 12 Lewisham Park, Lewisham, &Ek.: Eleanor 
Frances Plowright, Swaffham, Norfolk; Ernest C. 
Stokes, 36 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, N.; Beresford 
Sharp 38 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead, Cheshire ; 
John Percy Cox, 46 Elm Street, Roath, Cardiff ; Jolin 
Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields ; 
Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxenion Street, Leicester; Eric 
Lawson. Talavera Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand: 
Evelyn Harenc, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford ; Harry 
Harrison, Highfield Road, Surrey Hills, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle 
Street, Selby; Ernest James Doble, Blinman, South 
Australia; Jessie S, Phillips, 227 Lennox Street, 
Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria; Mary Montgomerie, 
Beestons, Vines Cross, Heathfield, Sussex; A. W. 
Schotield, 67 Kirkstall Avenue, Kirkstall, Leeds; Jolin 
Smith, 26 Bridge Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne; Sidney 
W heater, 33 Albemarle Crescent, Scarborough : Francis 
Jobn Morris, Ballinacarrigg, Rathdrum, co. Wicklow, 
Ireland; P. H. Wigzell, 5 Ulric Street, Wyndham Road, 
Camberwell, S. E. 
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How can a fellow read his New Number like this? ” 


A. J. H. L.—1. It is almost impossible to answer this 
question; so much depends on the style of battery. 
A teu c.p. lamp would take at least twelve volts 
of current, which ould mean about six cells The 
approximate cost of the cells would be about 3s. 
each, if you had Leclanché, and a little more for a 
bichromate. 2. You can get the materials from 
Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, 
London, K.c. 3. They would be too heavy for parcel 
post (except the lamp, wire, ete.) You might write 
to Mr. S, R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, who would 
tell you what you would require and the cost, as 
would also Mr. Dale. 


G. B.— See * Chess for Beginners" in back volumes of 
“BORT 


RABBITS AND BROKEN CHILBLAINS (Mick).—1. Read 
our papers on rabbits, 2. Ponltice and zine oint- 
ment, 


WHITE MICE (V. H. C.).—Food : bread-sop and canary 
seed. 


Serious (Anxious).—Too serious for treatment here. 
Threatened paralysis. See surgeon at once, 


Dyspepsia (Girl)—Take Virol, fresh air, and cold 
tub. 


MISERABLE.—No wonder you are ill. Try gentle exer- 
cise. Wear flannel baudage next skin. 


SEVERAL ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS (Rats, Guinea-pigs, 
ete.).—You must read back numbers. We cannot 
keep repeating. 


Docs (C. A. C.).—We cannot recommend any par- 
ticular dog-dealer. Get dog-show catalogue and see 
names of respectable breeders and prize-takers. 


BatH.—If you have not any convenience for the 
bath, wash all over every morning with soap and 
water. 


Q. S.—Dr. Gordon Stables does not write for the paper 
you mention, but for the“ B.O.P.” only. 


DEVELOPER (W. A. M.)—Exercise out of doors is 
better than al the developers and dumb-bells in the 
world. We can't all be Sandows, 


N. B.—Blackheads and. pimples not *on" at present 
Read back * Doings” and ** Correspondence ” 


DEAF NES (A. L. A.).—Quack. Go to a good auríst. 


FRECKLES AND NAIL-BITING (G. R. T.)—1 Sour 
buttermilk. 2. You will get over it in time if you 
watch. Solution of quinine to dip finger-points in 
will remind you. 


Doves.—Aviary as big as you can; six fect Square at 
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INCUBATORS (Gaspard).—Full instructions given with 
all these. Cannot recommend one more than the 
other. 


DREAMS (F. D.).—You give no clue, either as to 
symptoms or cause, 


FATTENING Foop (Allan).—Bitter tonics, flour food, 
butter, milk, sugar, potatoes. Virol after every 
meal. 


DROWSINESS ( Reader).—Get up at seven and take your 
bath. Retire at nine. You are growing, no doubt, 


Dirty TONGUE (E. B. C.).—Liver. Blue pill at night: 
Apenta water in the morning. Reduce diet, 


HUMOROUS RECITATIONS, ETC, (Pont Rive).—Almost 
any publisher. 


Too DELICATE (W. B.).—Consult a doctor. 


H. R. G. (Perth, West Australia).—1. The plurals will 
not be counted to vour credit, but they will not dis- 
qualify you. 2. Yes; indian and colonial readers 
now have a month's grace allowed in all our com- 
petitions, unless it is distinctly stated to the con- 
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Stup10us.—The very best work of reference of the 
kind you want is *Hazell's Annual.” Get a cop 
for the present year. It is most carefully edited, 
and is crammed full of information on current 
topics. It’s editor, too, is an old “ B.O.P.” reader 
who once, as a lad, contributed to our “Open 
Column." 


HEIGHT AT SEVENTEEN (J. C.).—No; you'll never be 
a six-footer. 


A. D. (Longton).—The coloured plate of birds’-eggs 
you inquire for is quite out of print with us, and can 
only be obtained, therefore, by securing a second- 
hand copy. Perhaps an advertisement on the wrapper 
of our weekly number or monthly part (at a cost of 
3d. and 6d. respectively) might secure you what you 
want. 


F. L. (Highgate).—If he is capable of doing good 
original work, it would be best for him (or for you 
on his behalf) to submit some of it to the better- 
class illustrated papere. We should be happy to look 
at anything likely to suit our pages. This is the 
best, if not the only effective, way of securing a 
footing in the black-and-white art world nowadays. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1902. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


No. 1218.—Vol. XXIV. 


(Xo. 39 OF CURRENT vol.] 


— 


THE 


SHELL - HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD 
ADVENTURES BY SEA 
AND LAND. 


Bv GonRDoN STABLES, M. p., R. N., 


Author of * The Cruise of the Arctic Fox, " 
“Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—ALL HANDS IN THEIR 
WAR-PAINT. 


1 first mate, Gregory, the man 

of sturdy build, of sunny smile, 
and waving sunny hair, did his 
best that night to keep the girls, 
left in his charge, from thinking. 
He sang to them and played to 
them and told them many a droll 
story, but elicited never & smile as 
reward. They were nervous and 
frightened, they started at every 
sound, and often asked the ques- 
tion, * But, Mr. Gregory, do you 
think that anything will happen 
to the Captain or our boys? 

A belated night-bird flew shriek- 
ing over the ship about ten o’clock, 
as belated night-birds will, and 
both girls turned as pale as ghosts 
—I have never myself seen a 
ghost, but they tell me that they 
do look somewhat white-faced. 

The second mate, Furniss, came 
in soon after and whispered some 
words to Gregory, and that worthy 
immediately seated himeelf at the 
piano again and for over half an 
hour he played all the merriest 
and loudest pieces he could think 
of. And this was done to drown 
the noise of the battle going on 
in the woods. 

But he stopped playing as soon 
as Furniss re-entered and nodded 
to him. 

Then the children were induced 
to retire. And for nearly an hour 
they lay in bed, their eyes upon 
the port-hole, waiting and watch- 
ing in the moonlight for sounds of 
the returning boats. Ah, yes, and 
they were praying too, but sleep 
stole down in a moonbeam at last 
and sealed their eyes in oblivion. 

So soundly did they sleep that 
they heard nothing of the boats 
returning, nor of the din made by 
the hands tumbling on board with 
their sad burdens. 

Everyone was up betimes next 
morning. Tears of joy are not so 


é: Ich Dien.’’—The Origin of the Prince of Wales's Crest and Motto (see pay? 527) Tare as some would have us believe, 
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and those that Effie shed as she hugged her 
brother were real enough. 

After brenkfast Skipper Paul had stern 
work before him, and, accompanied by 
Furniss and Telda, he proceeded forward to 
the prison-cabin to perform it. 

The man was crouched on deck, his hands 
and arms still in irons. But he had been fed 
and attended to, though he still looked 
sullen nnd determined. 

“Telda,” said Paul, “is that one of the 
men of whom you told me?” 

“Oh, yess, sah ; dat is one of the drefful 
men take my po' missus off.“ 

* You hear what Telda says, Furniss ? ” 

“Yes, sir." 

" Good! Now, go and tell the bo's'n to 
calla few hands and have block and tackle 
rigged to the fore yardarm without delay. 
Mind, the rope must be long enough for 
every man on board to bend on to, and hoist 
this villain to his doom.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; I understand,” said Furniss ; 
“all hands to assist at his execution.“ 

"Oh, sir," cried the half-caste, now in 
pleading tones, you do not mean to say 
you will lynch me right away?” 

“Isay nothing. Wait, and you'll see.“ 

After much noise and running about on 
deck, accompanied by the rattling of ropes 
and the giving of orders, l'urniss returned to 
report everything ready for the execution. 

"Let the bo’s’n pipe all hands, Mr. 
Furniss.” l 

“ Oh, stay, sir, stay ; is there no means 
by which I can save my life?“ 

Paul looked at him in silence for a few 
moments. There is one way," he said, 
"in which you may escape immediate 
punishment, and even hope for future 
pardon." 

* Speak the word, sir! 
you wish." 

* Will you answer the questions I shall 
now put, truthfully? " 

“I will, sir, as I hope for life.“ 

“ Tell me, then, the story of the Lysander 
since that dreadful night when the head- 
hunters of Borneo fired my village and my 
wife was borne away. Tell me ——" 

„% You need say no more, sir; I am only 
too willing to tell you all, %. 1 am your 
prisoner, my life is in your hands, 1 am not 
so bad as others—as Dodo himself .—-.-"' 

„Hold, vou villain!” cried Paul. “You 
ure a coward, you would put the blame on 
others. That will not avail you.” 

^ speak the truth, sir; indeed I do." 

“Then, where is Juanita? Where is my 
wife, my dear child's mother? Does she 
live? ” 

“We know not, sir. I myself joined the 
Lysander at Borneo. The captain seldom 
chanyed his crew, and so I have stayed on 
the ship ever since. No one knew your where- 
abouts at that time, and the father would 
have forgiven you. But after some years he 
died. and his wife herself, though rich, made 
a vow that she would sail the seas till she 
died, in order to find you and Lave her 
revenge.“ 

„Revenge is not a Christian feeling; but 


I will do whatever 


go on." 
“ She is a Spaniard, sir, and — ” 


* Goon, I tell you. Your scaffold is already 
rigged, and Iam impatient. Your life hinges 
upon the words you speak." 

“ Sir,” pleaded the poor wretch, holding up 
his heavily manacled hands, “give me a 
drauglit of tea or wine, my lips are parched, 
and grant me one little quarter of an hour to 
think. I will then be calm, and so choose 
quickly between life and death." 

His request was granted, and Paul walked 
the deck till the time was up, and even a few 
minutes over. 

„Now. sir, said the skipper as he re-opened 
the prisoner's door. 
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* Now, sir," said the prisoner, “I am ina 
1 frame of mind, and I shall know what 

say. 

“ The father of your wife, then, died while 
we were in the Philippine Islands. He died 
suddenly during n mutiny. Must I say at 
whose hands? Then, sir, it was by Dodo 
the deed was done, and after this we had 
peace on board, and Dodo himself became 
sailing-master, under Juanita's mother, who, 
of course, took chief command. 

“Tt was back to Borneo we now sailed, 
although we already had a rare cargo of shells 
ind nacre (mother of pearl). 

The man paused. 

* And then?“ said Paul Lysander. 

“ Ah! then, sir, came dealings with the 
chiefs of the head-hunters. For the Senora 
would now have revenge. And it was so far 
sweet to her." 

* Why so far?“ 

“ Because, sir, with her own eyes she had 
witnessed the burning of your village, the 
ruin of all your hopes, the massacre of your 
followers and the abduction of Juanita. But 
she had a woman's heart, after all, and repent- 
ance came. It was she herself who nursed 
Juanita back to life, or the sort of life that 
was granted to her, because for many months 
she was distrait ; us her recollections of the 
past returned, so too did her gricf. The 
inhuman mother tried all she could to win 
back her daughter's love and confidence; but 
in vain. For was it not the Senora herself who 
had wrecked and ruined Juanita's life? Her 
chance came at last—Juanita’s, I mean, for 
I knew and Dodo knew tbat she meant to fly 
from the ship whenever occasion presented 
itself. ` 

“ One day we were boarded by an American 
trader while sailing to the east of the Maldive 
Islands. The skipper of this barque needed 
sugar, tea, limejuice, and other necessaries 
of life in that part of the world, and he 
brought many curios on board to barter for 
these. 

„The Senora herself seemed pleased to see 
Juanita taking such an interest in the pretty 
nick-nacks spread out before her on the sky- 
light top, and noticed that she was even 
laughing as she talked rapidly, and apparently 
drove hard bargains with the Yankee for his 
' notions.’ 

“Good craft though the Lysander was, 
and is, the American barque, after hoisting 
‘Good-bye’ and setting every inch of canvas, 
had almost disappeared over the southern 
horizon ere nightfall. 

‘A dark night followed with but little 
wind and a rolling sea. I myself went on to 
keep the middle watch, and Dodo was below, 
when suddenly I noticed a white light on our 
weather quarter. 

“ I knew then, sir, as I suspected before, that 
the barque had returned to take Juanita off. 
She had many friends on board the Lysander, 
and so, sir, no one marvelled to find her cabin 
empty next morning. The bird had flown. 
Her parent was simply wild!” 

“And where went that barque? " cried 
Paul, greatly excited. 

“I know not, sir, I wear. She was a 
trader, and bearing up perhaps for the China 
seas, for the distant Philippines, and for San 
Francisco itself.” 

“Why San Francisco?“ 

* We saw the word on the barque's stern, 
and the name too—the Abe Morley—and we 
happened to hear Philippines mentioned.” 

* And you never heard of Juanita or that 
barque from that day?“ 

* Never, sir, as I hope to be saved. 

* But," he added, “ nine years have passed 
since then. It isa long time. The Senora 
believed you dead—her desire for revenge 
has changed to repentance for what she has 
done, and I think she sails the seas now 
only that constant change and excitement 
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may bring forgetfulness. But my fears are, 
sir, that she will once more seek to injure 
you. Are not women always changeful ? ” 

* But she believes me dend?“ 

“ No, Capitan, I said * believed’? Dodo, her 
sailing-master, knew you, though you are 
sadly changed. He has an eye like an 
eagle's and the heart of a hawk. He is 
cruci, and you have made him your foe." 

" Phonso," said Paul, clasping his hand 
on his brow, for the strange news had 
bewildered even his strong brain. Phonso, 
you liave earned your freedom. .I shall put 
you on shore when you choose. 

* Bo's'n !" he cried, ‘relieve this man of 
his irons. Let him rest for an hour, then 
call away a boat and take him on shore.“ 

" Capitan," said the half-caste, “I would 
ask a favour. Nay, but beg it." 

„Speak out.“ 

“It is to be allowed to remain on board 
this ship as one of your crew!“ 

x And you would be faithful and true to 
us ?" 

“ As true, sir, as the magnet's needle that 
pointeth ever towards the pole." 

"Ours is a strange ship and a slow, 
Phonso." 

"A strange ship, sir. Yes; but I woulJ 
sail on and cut myself off from the past." 

“Then stay; I will trust you." 

“Thanks a thousand, Capitan; and now, 
to show my gratitude, I will venture to give 
you one piece of advice.” 

“Yes?” 

* Don’t linger in this bay, then, sir. Get 
up anchor and be off, after taking on board 
a pile of valuable forest shells, which I and 
Dodo stored, and to which I can guide you." 

„But why should we leave? ” 

“For this reason, my kind Capitan: in 
three days' time, by evening, Dodo will reach 
the port where lies the Lysander, and if he 
does, the fight we had in the forest last night 
vill soon be renewed, but on board the ship 
in which we stand." 

“Thank you, friend," said Paul. “But I 
do not fear the Lysander. I have on board 
this ancient-looking brig two swift.firinz 
guns that would clear her decks before she 
could lower her boats to board.” 

She, too, is armed, sir!“ 

Next moment, with but little. ceremony, 
Paul wheeled to the right-about and hurried 
aft. He entered his own cabin and threw 
himself on the sofa, and there he luy for 
nearly an hour in deep thought. 


* Daddy, daddy, where are you?” It was 
Madge’s voice. 
„Child. come in. Come in, dear. I have 


news for you." 

“And may I bring Effie? It is surely 
nothing that she may not hear?“ 

" Ye—es," after a pause; “bring our 
little friend." 

Then he told the children all, and even 
confided to them his newly bora hopes and 
fears, and his determination to search the 
world and find the mother if alive-—if not, the 
grave in which she lay. 

It did not seem to occur to him just then 
that she might be 


“Lying where pearls lie deep: 
That neither husband. child, nor friend 
O'er her low bed might weep.” 


“Oh!” criced Madge now, “ this is a happy 
day, daddy, and I know and feel that we 
shall find maminy yet, and all be happy 
together."' 

„Pray 
but ——" 

“Oh, there isn't going to be any ‘buts’ 
about it, daddy. Some day—some day it's 
all going to happen, and we are going to pray 
for that day to come. Aren't we, Efie?“ 

Somehow. the Simple words of these hope- 


God it may end thus, dear; 


ful children soothed him. “Bless you 
both!“ he said, and the words came straight 
away from his heart. 

* And now," he added, with something of 
his old spirit“ now for action. We all have 
work to do. For, mind you this, dear ones, 
on my success— well, our success—as shell- 
hunters depends my ability to stick to sea 
and keep up the search." 

He kissed Madge's hair aad once more 
went on deck. 

That very morning his two guns were got 
up and lashed handy to port and star- 
board, well forward, near to the high fore- 
castle. 

They did not look very dreadful to one un- 
acquainted with such weapons, but they were 
long and low and saucy, and when they were 
in position the bo's'n, who was also gunner, 
patted one fondly as he looked up into his 
captain's face. 

„With weapons like these, sir," he said, 
“I would not mind fighting a pirate, were 
she ever so big; would you, sir? " 

„We may meet a pirate, George,” replied 
Paul, “ or something worse. Well, my friend, 
if we're not built to run away, there is one 
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good thing to think about —we can defend 
ourselves." 

Whether Paul Lysander wanted to impress 
the new arrival, Phonso, or not, I do not 
know, but he now gave the order for the men 
to muster aft just under the poop. 

Every man was armed with sword and cut- 
lass, and as brave a crew they looked as e'er 
were ranged in line. Sword by his side, 
Captain Paul passed and re-passed them in 
front and rear and examined them as criti- 
cally as a lieutenant of a British man-o'-war 
would have done. He seemed satisfied, and 
smiled. 

Meanwhile the boys, with Madge and Effie, 
to say nothing of Neptune, stood watching on 
the poop. 

* Men," said the skipper, * during the long 
cruise before us, here and there in many 
lands, we may have to tight or we may not. 
I trust we may not, for bloodshed is a solemn 
thing. Anyhow, I am satisfied that we are 
well prepared.“ 

What the bo's'n ventured to do now was 
hardly in accordance with the custom of men- 
o-war sailors, but George cared little for 
that. 


„Three cheers, lads," he cried, “ for ou 
captain und the little ladies!“ 

Then Hip — hip—hurray! " again and 
again repeated, went rattling and ringing 
shorewards over the blue, and was reverber- 
ated from the rocks and hills, as if men were 
hiding in the forest who heard and answered 
with sympathising shout. 

Caps were waved aloft on rifle-tops, and 
the enthusiasm proved one thing, if nothing 
else—it proved that the quaint old skipper 
and his little friends were both respected and 
beloved. 

“ Now, men," said Paul, his eyes sparkling 
with delight. “ We'll doff our war-paint and 
get to peuceful duty. Bo’s’n, pipe down. 
Clean, clear, and cover guns ! 

Luncheon was served by this time, with 
fruits and flowers on the table as rare and 
delicious as you can find in any part of the 
world. 

And this table was surrounded by merry, 
happy, hopeful faces, while Telda, who 
attended, had lost every mark of fierceness, 
and was the gentle kindly-hearted woman 
once again. 

(7o be continued.) 
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MR. HERNE'S HALLUCINATION: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
px W. E. CULE, 


Author of * Mortimer's Marrow," * Stories from the Schoolhouse,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. — HOW 


A Baker Seccnpus had said, Mr. Herne 
was taking the Fourth Geometry in 
class-room number six while the Upper Third 
English were with Mr. Strafford in the big 
schoolroom. Before the lesson commenced, 
Mr. Herne had occasion to fetch from his 
bag a number of exercises which he had 
brought from his lodging during the dinner- 
hour. 

It was afterwards observed that he seemed 
absent-minded and ill at ease, as thongh 
something had disturbed him and was still 
employing his thoughts. The lesson went 
loose, and he received answers in silence 
which at other times would have provoked 
disparaging remarks. Ina very short time 
fellows began to look at one another know- 
ingly, and to whisper that Herne was 
certainly “off " ; and to find a master off ” 
during the course of a lesson is an experience 
which no self-respecting class would care to 
miss. 

Mr. Herne was quite à new-comer, and 
also the junior of the whole staff in point of 
age. In matters mathematical he had suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing himself, and there 
was not even one of the sublime Sixth who 
could deny that he knew a thing or two in 
that direction. 

It happened, however, that Mr. Herne was 
unreasonably juvenile in appearance, and 
anything but commanding in his manner. 
In fact, be was somewhat shy and nervous, 
weak of voice and mild of tone, and dis- 
trustful to a certain extent of himself and 
his powers. Sometimes, when dealing with a 
class, he would become suddenly aware of his 
own shortcomings, and would make up liis 
mind to concenl them ; this he would do by 
assuming an altogether foreign manner, and 
addressing the fellows in startlingly stern 
and imperious tones. At such times—and 
such times occurred about once a day--it was 
well to be on the alert. 

This afternoon Mr. Herne roused himself 
several times, only to slip back immediately 
into bis mood of abstraction. Towards the 


close of the lesson he suddenly discovered 
that he had quite lost his grip of the class. 
Iie beard an answer that Hawkins Primus 
gave him—heard it with astonishment in one 
of his momentary returns of wakefulness. 
Such an answer could not be given unless Haw- 
kins greatly dared, and Hawkins was not 
the one to greatly dare unless he felt that he 
had good ground. Mr. Herne saw that he 
must assert himself. e 

“ Hawkins!” 

The exclamation startled cverybody into 
solemnity and attention. The laugh which 
had been coming never came. 

“ Hawkins!” thundered 
“This is incredible!“ 

Hawkins was sorry— extremely sorry—and 
irembled. Mr. Herne worked himself up 
rapidly. 

“And this from the Fourth Form—the 
Fourth Form! This unparalleled exhibi- 
tion! Sir, you are not u member of the 
Fourth Form. Your place is in Form One. 
I do not believe —I do not believe that you 
know even the Definitions in the First 
Book! 

Others besides Hawkins began to tremble 
then. After all, who can be sure that he docs 
know the Definitions ? 

“ For the benefit of the class, I ain going 
to examine you," continued the master 
threateningly. I wish to learn, sir, whether 
you are fit even for the First Form.” 

Thus it was that the crisis approached ; 
thus it was that the unwary master passed to 
the precipice. With a single movement he 
adjusted his gown and raised himself to his 
best measure of inches. He glanced wither- 
ingly nt the circle of faces, and then he put 
the amazing question: 

"Hawkins Primus, give me the defini- 
tion of a batch-cake ! ” 

There is no doubt about the words. If 
Mr. Herne did not say "batch-cake," why 
should the Fourth Form imagine that he did? 
The silence was profound. Hawkins Primus 
opened his mouth and stared—and, as he did 
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MR. HERNE OPENED HIS BAG FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


so, Mr. Herne became aware of what he had 
seid. 

It was & pitiful affair. Only hy the look 
upon his face, the change in his air, did the 
class become fully conscious of what had 
happened. Then some one laughed —every- 
one laughed, even Hawkius Primus. Before 
the laugh had ceased, Mr. Herne had suc- 
ceeded in recovering hiniself to some extent. 

„Silence! he said sternly. — Hawkins 
Primus, give me the definition of a circle—a 
circle, sir!“ 

As it happened, Hawkins remembered the 
definition of a circle. He gave it, and 
Mr. Herne was enabled to recover himself 
further. The thing had happened in & per- 
fectly natural way, and he saw the secret of 
it plainly; but it was not the less alarming 
and humiliating on that account. He had 
said something which would never be for- 
gotten while he remained at St. Martin's. 

He was intensely glad when half. past three 
came and the work was over. It was then 
that he went to the schoolroom to speak to 
Mr. Strafford and, incidentally, to fill Baker 
secundus with apprehension. 

* Strafford,” said the mathematical master 
in a mysterious tone, "I wish to speak to 
you." 

“Oh,” said Mr. Strafford. 
Anything wrong?“ 

“Everything's wrong. But what I have to 
say will take a little time. We had better 
leave it until after school, if that will suit 
you." 

" Certainly," agreed Mr. Strafford, not u 
little astonished. ‘ Any time you please.“ 

„Thank you, Strafford. You are very good. 
Come to number six directly school is over. 
I shall be waiting there.“ 

Mr. Herne spoke hurriedly and nervously. 
When he had finished he did not depart at 
once, but stood uncertain, as though he felt 
more than half inclined to say much more at 
once, and to deliver himself of bis burden 
before the/ time. appointed. Mr. Strafford 
stood expeetant, but it scemed that his 
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colleague changed his mind again. Turning 
quite suddenly, he hurried away to the door 
and back to number six, only pausing in the 
corridor —as Baker Secundus saw-—to pick up 
his bag and carry it away from the window-sill 
with him. 

Naturally, this abrupt ending surprised 
Mr. Stratford still more. He stood for a 
moment looking after his visitor, and when 
he returned to his desk it was with that 
puzzled expression of countenance which we 
have previously referred to. During the 
remainder of the afternoon he thought often 
of Mr. Herne and his somewhat curious 
conduct, and these thoughts, as it happened, 
took a certain colouring from other thoughts 
which had been in his mind just before. 
This fact had much to do with things that 
came after, so it is just as well that I should 
explain the circumstances rather more fully. 

Mr. Strafford, then, being a man of a 
decided literary bent, and a good deal of 
imagination, employed & certain amount of 
his leisure time in writing for the press. His 
gift took the form of story-telling, and during 
the course of a few years he had earned a 
respectable amount of success. It was 
naturally his hobby to keep a keen look-out 
for any incident that might lend itself to 
treatment, and result in a story of the 
somewhat curious and out-of-the-way cha- 
racter which he loved to produce. During 
recent months he had taken up a fresh vein, 
and had been reading steadily upon a subject 
that was extremely fascinating while not 
entirely free from creepiness. In his desk at 
that moment lay two volumes whose titles 
alone will indicate the direction of his 
fancies. One was Winslow's well-known 
work on the Minor .Lffections of the Brain, 
the other was a book of a very comprehensive 
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HE battle of Culloden had been fought and 
the clans defeated.. Prince Charles 
Edward had disappeared and his followers 
were scattered over the hills and among the 
«lens seeking what shelter they might from 
the conquerors’ fury. 

The English soldiers swarmed over the 
land. Districts that had never seen the 
King’s red-coats before saw them now in 
abundance, and bitter sorrow did the sight 
bring them. For Cumberland's savage 
orders had gone forth, and there was not a 
hamlet but was visited with torch and fetter, 
not a family but suffered in life or goods for 
their sympathy with the descendant of their 
ancient kings. Crowds of women and 
children pleading piteouslv for food followed 
the troops as they marched, while broken 
and starving men roamed the wild desolate 
moors living the lives of hunted animals. 

lt was late one evening after a day of 
storm and rain that a weary fugitive flung 
himself under the shelter of an overhanging 
bush on the mountain-side. For two days 
and a night he had travelled incessantly, 
stealthily creeping from retuge to refuge; a 


* “Sidier rov " was a term used by the Hizhlanders 
tu de-ignate the English soldiers employed to keep 
order among them. It means “the red soldiers.” Sir 
Walter Scott frequently uses the expression. In a note 
to Waverleu he says: "The term * sidier roy’ was used 
to distinguish the regular regiments from the indepen- 
dent companies raised to protect the peace of the 
Highlands" These last were called © sidier dhu "— 
te black soldiers "and the 42nd Regiment, which 
Was fornosl out of tiese independent companies, is 
still culled the Blach Wateh, freu the dark colour of 
the tartans.” 
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nature, entitled Apparitions, Illusions, and 
Hallucinations. 

It is the way of science, of course, to ex- 
plain away apparitions and illusions of every 
kind, and it has little hesitation in declaring 
that the mind of the one who sees such 
things is directly responsible for most of 
them. Mr. Stratford, intending to write of 
apparitions, had thought it worth while to 
sce what an eminent authority on the human 
brain had to say with regard to their causes, 
and this accounted. for tlie presence of these 
books, and also for his peculiar interest in 
Mr. Herne's conduct. He wondered, in fret, 
what had disturbed his friend's mind to cause 
him to act in such an eccentric manner. 

Further than that he did not go at the 
time. ‘The question had to be followed up 
again a little later on. But the suggestion 
had been given, and it only wanted a chance 
to develop. 

The rest of the afternoon passed slowly. 
It went slowly for Mr. Strafford, curious 
about the approaching interview; it went 
slowly for Mr. Herne, still absent-minded and 
ill at ease, still fuming over the wretched 
mistake he had made in the geometry lesson ; 
and it also went slowly, because of its pain- 
ful uncertainty, for Baker Secundus, wender- 
ing, Waiting, and trembling. But slow as it 
was it came at last to its end, and the hands 
of the clock told that school was over for the 
day. 

Then Baker cleared out, relieved that 
vengeance had not yet fallen ; then Mr. Herne 
dismissed his class with a great sieh, and 
then Mr. Strafford, locking his desk, made 
his way to elass-rooni number six. 

When he reached it, he found a state of 
things which was sufficiently curious. 
Mr. Herne was sitting in a chair, his whole 
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little ontincal mixed with water in the palm 
of his hand had been his only food. Now 
at last he had got ahead by circuitous routes 
of the advancing soldiery; their camp-fires 
were twinkling in a valley a good dozen miles 
behind ; the way in front was clear; let him 
once reach his own country in the west, and 
he could seck hiding-places where none could 
ever find him. 

So the man felt that the immediate danger 
was over. With a sigh of relief he sutfered 
his worn-out nerves to relax their tension, he 
stretched his aching limbs upon the hard 
ground, and, with the leaves of the bush 
spread as a canopy between him and the 
stars (for the sky was now clearing). he fell 
into a profound sleep. 

As he slept the wind lropped and the night 
grew calm and still. The light of the stars 
faded slowly as the approaching dawn 
lightened the sky. ‘The sun rose quietly and 
peacefully over the castern hills; a few 
birds near by greeted hint with their song--- 
but the sleeper did not stir. As the light 
grew. his face became visible within the 
shadow of the bush—haggard, worn, un- 
shaven— perfeetly still. 

The sun rose higher and higher; the 
mists that lay in the valleys below began to 
disperse, and the faint notes of a far-away 
bugle-call were borne up upon the clear 
mountain air; but the man still slept— the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. 

The day wore on: all trace of the storm 
had passed away and the sun shone clear in 
a sky of glorious blue. Under his Waitinaays 


heart to answer. 
proceeded 
" Have you had bad news?" 


proposal of 
bag!” 


attitude. as well as the expression of his face. 


indicating extreme dcjection and wretched. 
ness. His cap lay upon the floor in the 


farthest corner, und Mr. Stratford felt sure 


that his friend had thrown it there - had 


hurled it from him, most probably, as seon 
as he had found himself alone. 


He marked 
all this in silence, and then began to in- 


quire. 


* Well, Herne, here we are. What is it al! 


about ?““ 


It seemed that Mr. Herne could not fini 
“Are you in trouble?” 
the other sympatheticallx. 


Then Mr. Herne roused himself a little. 


He managed to smile, but the smile was no: 
a happy one. 


“Bad news?" hc said—- have 1 had bad 
news? No, Strafford, I haven't. but I have 
had something worse—a thousand times 

“Worse?” exclaimed Mr. Stratford. 
* Good gracious! What is it?” 


worse. 


Mr. Herne looked into his face. Then be 


rose from the chair to tell his secret. Me 
told it in a thrilling whisper: 
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“I have had a proposal of marriage! 
Then he resumed his seat—watchiny, 


however, the effeet of his announcement. 
Mr. Strafford looked sufficiently amazed. 


* You have had—a proposal of inarriage ? ~ 


Mr. Herne nodded helplessly. He then 


looked away across the room, and his friena. 


following the direction of his glance, notice 


a large brown leather hand-bag standing 
upon one of the desks. 


"I have had," repeated Mr. Herne, “r 


marriage! Aud it's in thas 


(Tu be continued.) 


the earth-benten plants and shrubs revived 
and straightened themselves again; there 
was heard once more the cry and twitter oí 
the birds as they sought their food; heard 
too was the terrible scream of the eagle xs 
he swooped upon his prey. But all the day 
long, shaded beneath the bush, without 
change of posture, the fugitive slept on until 
the sun, having finished his journey acros» 
the sky, began to sink in the west and one of 
his beams struck its way below the sheltering 
leaves and ht on the sleeper’s face. 

He awoke at once, and lay without movin- 
for a few seconds; then, after looking care- 
fully around him to see there was neithe: 
bird nor animal near that he would startle by 
his movements, he began to creep cautioush 
out from under the bush. His long sleep hi. 
made a new man of him. The previous nigri: 
he had been so utterly exhausted that he wou 
have accepted death or captivity almost witi. 
indifference ; it had been largely the force c 
habit that had driven him mechanical 
onward away from his enemies: but now h: 
old spirit had returned to him. As though hi 
inner self were in correspondence with thi 
world of Nature round him, the glory of exist 
ence had re-entered his soul and kindled th: 
joy of life and the will to live within him. 

His first glance at the sun had told him hi: 
prolonged sleep was likely to have plunge: 
him afresh into danger, but into what im , 
minent danger he little knew until wher 
cautiously raising his head above the suc 
rounding heather, his hear’ almost sto. 
still on seeing, not fifty yards below him. th 
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scarlet coats and flashing weapons of a 
column of the king’s troops, the hated 
“sidier roy," whose faces were turned 
towards him and whose line of march must, 
so it seemed to him, bring them directly 
upon his hiding-place. 

Like lightning the various chances of es- 
cape flashed through his brain. 

Should he run? No; they were too close, 
and he had seen horsemen among them. 

Concealment? There was no available 
shelter other than the bush beneath which 
he had slept. What! was there no chance 
for him but that slender one? None; and in 
% moment he was back, pressed far beneath 
its branches, his fingers convulsively grasp- 
ing the earth, his heart beating so wildly 
as to make his breathing come sharp and 
short. 

Now the sound of the tread of the approach- 
ing soldiers reached his ear. The muttled 
tramp came nearer and nearer. Now they were 
close upon him they seemed to be almost 
marching over his head—he could hear the 
brushing of the heather against their gaiters. 

It was an awful moment. But he was not 
yet discovered. Some must have passed him 
now. Would the others follow in the same 
track? Would there be stragglers? The 
cold sweat burst from his dry and weather- 
beaten skin and stood thick upon his fore- 
head. The vision of death rose before his 
eyes, then of that fate worse than death 
the slave-plantations across the seas. 

Still the steady tread of the sidier roy” 
marching above continued. He found him- 
self listening to the snatches of conversation 
that came to him from time totime. He 
was a gentleman, a kinsman of his chief, and 
had oftentimes been in the low-country, and 
understood the English tongue. 

“ Tom looks sad," he heard one soldier say. 
"What's wrong with 'ee, Tom?" * Tom 
scorched his breeches in the village down 
yonder,” shouted another in reply. ‘ He 
would stay looking for th' old'ooman's money- 
bag after th’ old house was fired. He be a 
greedy one, be Tom." 

The voice died away and a new one took 
up a different topic. Noa, I doan't call this 
sojering, except that yo've got to go without 
yo're beer.” . . . Fine country? Ay, fine 
enough, but I'm thinking we've seen enow o' 
it for to-day. I'm wanting to see the place 
where we're going to camp." 

So the rude talk and jest went on, and 
none of the soldiers dreamed that almost 
within touch there was a living, quaking 
fellow-creature upon whose quivering ears 
their words were falling to be remembered 
as long as memory should last. 

The moments dragged like minutes, the 
minutes like hours. 

At times the strain became almost unen- 
durable, and the fugitive thought he would 
be obliged to spring to his feet and dash down 
the hill-side. He had to shut his eyes and 
grind his teeth and bury his fingers deep in 
the damp black earth to avoid giving way to 
the impulse. Still the soldiers continued to 
pass! Still more! Oh! would they never 
end? And then he almost swooned with fear 
as a figure passed before him, dark between 
him and the sun. It was an officer walking 
apart from his men who had taken the farther 
side of the bush. Providentially the officers 
head was turned away or he must have been 
discovered. | 

But this last shock had quite unmanned 
him. He lay weak and trembling in every 
limb; and the fit had scarcely passed and he 
had but begun to summon his fortitude again 
when a new and terrible thought flashed upon 
him. After the soldiers had passed— what 
then? Would there not be dogs to assist in 
driving the cattle that they had lifted from 
the country-side? His thoughts flew to the 
columns he had seen traversing the glens with 
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their miscellaneous crowd of waggons and 
beasts following in their rear, and—he gave up 
hope. 

Shaken to his very soul and incapable now 
of flight, even if his wavering reason had ad- 
mitted that a chance of escape lay that way, 
he sank his face upon his hands and began 
to cry to that Power to whom, in a time of 
utter extremity, & man’s soul instinctively 
turns. It was as though in answer to his 
prayer that a great dizziness rushed upon 
him and he swooned away, the last sensation 
that lingered in his consciousness being 
the sound of the steady tramp of the 
soldiers still going —ever going above his 
head. 

When his senses returned to him, and he 
again opened his eyes, the sun had dis- 
appeared, but the earth and air were bathed 
in the tender, rosy light of an after-glow. 
He lay without moving, hardly daring to 
believe that his ordeal was over. 


Not a sound broke the stillness. The light 
grew dim, and only then did the man creep 
out and gaze around him, to see if his won- 
derful deliverance was indeed accomplished. 
About him was nought but deserted moor- 
land, while above was the tender paleness of 
the sky. 

You will not be surprised to hear that the 
man fell on his knees, and raised his face, 
and spread out his trembling hands to 
Heaven. . . . And, as he prayed, a solitary 
star appeared that surely spoke of peace to 
him and to all the land beside. 

It had been but a single company of 
soldiers that had gone his way. He passed 
their camp in the night, and seven days later 
knocked stealthily at the door of his own 
cottage by the loch-side. There let us leave 
him. Black Angus he had been called, and 
his years were still those of a young man, 
but from that day, as all men might see, there 
were many grey hairs upon his head. 


The King's Musketeer—Louis XIII. 
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OUR FLAGS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
Author of “ The Crowns of England," etc. 


vnd the latter part of the month of 
June in this year, which the whole 
nation earnestly hopes may see the crowning 
of our Sovereign, King Edward vir, and his 


Queen Consort Alexandra, there will be few 
things more in evidence than flags, both a» 
an item in decoration generally and also in 
their more legitimate use in the Navy, the 


wn 
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Army, and as indicative marks on certain 
buildings and establishments. 

The first thing an Englishman does 
expressive of national rejoicing is to hang 
outa flag. He is not always particular as to 
what flag it is, whether he has any right to 
use it, or how he hangs it. Indeed, youmay 
take it for granted that very few Englishmen, 
or English boys either, would pass with 
credit an examination on flags. Perhaps, 
therefore, it will not be entirely out of place 
at this season, when so many will be on 
view, if we take a cursory view of the 
subject and jot down a few particulars 
connected with them. 

From time to time in the pages of this 
magazine have appeared plates of the flags 
of various countries and States, and also 
those used in the different codes of signals, 
but we will leave these religiously alone and 
confine ourselves to English flags solely. 

I use the word "flag" in its general accept- 
ance, comprising as it does many forms of 
that article, each of which has its proper 
distinctive name, as we shall see. 

The word is derived from the Swedish 
flake, the Old French flache, and the Belgic 
flach, meaning flat, whence we also get our 
word flagstone, or flat stone, and, as a flag 
does not attain to its full measure of useful- 
ness until it is flattened out by the action of 
the wind, so that the design it bears can be 
seen, it was on this account that it got its 
English name. 

Flags have borne heraldic devices from the 
remotest times, and of all these devices the 
cross is the most frequent, our Union 
Jack of the present day being charged with 
no Jess than three; but of this more later on. 
In the Bayeux Tapestry some of the Norman 
soldiers have flags attached to their lances 
upon which the cross is seen; and, to digress 
for a moment, it may appear a curious thing 
that these instruments of death, for which 
our brother Boers have felt such a whole- 
some horror since that day at Elandslaagte, 
should be adorned in this manner. But 
there is a good reason for it, for, in a 
charge, the fluttering of the little red and 
white pennon confuses the eye of an oppo- 
nent, so that it is impossible to distinguish 
the exact point of the lance, and therefore to 
ward it off or guard against it. 

Sir Walter Scott, who, besides being a poet 
and a novelist, was a very good herald, fully 
recognised the various forms of flags, and 
some of my readers will no doubt remember 
the lines in“ Marmion "' : 


“A thousand streamers flaunted fair; 
Various in shape, device, and hue — 
Green, sanguine, purple, red and blue, 
Broad, narrow, swallow-tailed and square, 
Soroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol, there 
O'er the pavilions flew." 


And now to take some of the forms of 
flags, commencing with the banner. This 
was originally a small square, or nearly 
square, flag, and obtained its form in a some- 
what curious way. A knight who was the 
leader of fifty men-at-arms besides archers 
carried & pennon, or a small narrow flag 
indented or swallow-tailed at the ‘fly’ (the 
end of the flag farthest from the staff), like 
our modern burgee ; and, when the Sovereign 
had occasion on the field of battle to reward 
him for some particular act of valour, he did 
80 by tearing off the points of his pennon and 
converting it into a banner. The knight 
might thereafter blazon his arms on a square 
shaped shield, and was known as a knight 
banneret. The trumpeters of the Household 
Brigade have bunners attached to their 
instruments, und the flags of the cavalry 
regiments are properly banners, though they 
are frequently called standards; while the 
Royal Standard, on which are quartered the 
arms of England. Scotland, and Ireland, is 
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more correctly the Royal Banner. In connec. 
tion with this, the arms of Ireland, the harp, 
were first marshalled with those of England 
in 1613. | 
The banner-roll or bandrol and gud- 
homme or guidon were small banners edged 
with fringe, or twisted silk, and were 
generally used in funeral processions. 
Penoncels or pensils were small narrow 
pennons, and sometimes formed part of ihe 
caparisons of a knight’s charger. Another 
small banner was known as the ancient, and 
was carried by an officer in the army, who, 
from his duty, received the same name, much 
as the ensign did in more modern times. 
Shakespeare nas a line in Othello: 


* The Lieutenant is to be saved before tlie Ancient." 


The pavon was a small triangular flag, 
the longest sideof which was attached to the 
staff. 

The gonfannon was another flag bordered 
as the guidon, but it differed from the rest 
by being fixed to the staff in the way 
80 commonly seen in Sunday-school and 
Church processional banners—viz. by cords 
attached to the top and bottom sides of the 
staff-end of the flag, and carried to the staff 
head, which was in the centre behind the 
flag. It thus hung straight down and was 
always fully exposed. 

We now come to the Standard, which, as 
far as is known, was first used by Edward 111., 
and which was something like an elongated 
pennon. Any noble commander might 
hoist one, and it indicated the rank of its 
owner by its length. Thus a king's stan- 
dard was eight to nine yards long; a duke's 
seven; a marquess's six and a-half; an earl's 
six; n viscount's five and a-half; a baron's 
five; n banneret's four and &-half; and a 
knight's four. It obtained its name from the 
fact that, on account of its size, it was seldom 
carried in the hand, but the staff was 
generally planted in the ground. It differed 
from the banner in another material point. 
The banner always had the arms of its 
owner depicted upon it, the standard had 
only the crest or badge and the motto, while 
its colour was governed by the colour or 
colours of the livery of its owner. 

A very common object that owes its exist- 
ence to flags is the weathercock or vane. 
This may be said to date its origin from the 
thirteenth century, when it was the custom 
for the lord of a castle to crown its pinnacles 
or tower with banners cr fanions bearing his 
arms, whencecaine the word “ fane," and this 
in time became “ vane." A relic of this prac- 
tice still exists in the hoisting of the English 
flag on any new possession acquired by the 
Empire. Many of my readers will no doubt 
be able to recall instances of weathercocks 
in the shape of small banners, and these most 
probably at first bore a coat of arms upon 
them. Now frequently the shape of the 
flag is discarded, and the chief charge, if it 
will admit of the treatment, or the crest is 
alone retained. 

Ihave kept our national flag, the Union 
Jack, until the last, because it is the flag of 
the Englishman, in contradistinction to the 
Royal Banner, which belongs alone to the 
Sovereign. A short time since an announce- 
ment appeared declaring that no one had 
any actual right to make use of the Royal 
Banner as a means of decoration, as it 
belonged to the Sovereign alone, and, strictly 
speaking, indicated his presence beneath it. 
But whether this will be sufficient to nullify 
the custom of years remains to be seen; if it 
does it will prove a serious blow to the flag- 
makers, for the Royal Banner and the Union 
Jack have hitherto been used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The Union Jack is a difficult flag, and one 
concerning which there is a vast amount of 
ignorance displayed; for on a day of rejoicing, 
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when flags are to the fore, how continually 
one observes the flag of Great Britain hoisted 
topsy-turvey !—and, if the fact were pointed 
out to the aggressor, he would probably stare 
at vou in doubt, and answer that it did not 
matter which edge was uppermost, as bottoni 
and top were exactly alike. 

To the casual observer he might appear to 
be right, but a closer examination would 
show that the red diagonal bars have white 
borders, but those borders are not of equal 
width. In one half of the flag—divided 
perpendicularly—they are broad above and 
narrow below, and in the opposite half they 
are narrow above and broad below. And the 
flag is only correctly hoisted when the broad 
white border above the red is next the staff. 
When in this position it is below the red, 
the flag is topsy-turvey, and instead of a sign 
of rejoicing it becomes a signal of distress. 
Therefore let me beseech all English boys 
who in this year of grace shall busy them- 
selves in the matter of decoration, to be sure 
and sce that when they make use of their 
country's flag they do not insult it by hoisting 
it wrong way up! 

I believe that some time ago there appeared 
in these pages a good description of the 
Union Jack: but at any rate, at this time n 
few words on the matter will not be out of 
place. 

Our first Union Jack was born in the year 
1606, and typified the union of England and 
Scotland by the heraldic blending of the 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George, the 
latter bordered with a narrow wnite line 
(heraldically fimbriated). To understand 
this properly, not being heralds, we must, as 
it were, take the flag to pieces, and start with 
the cross of St. Andrew, which is a white 
diagonal one on n blue ground, and over this 
we must lay the upright red cross of St. 
George, with its narrow white border, and 
thus we get our first Jack, which continued 
until January 1, 1801, when Ireland was 
added to the Union, and it became necessary 
to include the cross of St. Patrick, n red 
diagonal one, fimbriated, or bordered with 
white, as that of St. George. This was done 
by laying it, as it were, on the top of the 
white one of St. Andrew, and beneath that of 
St. George. But the heralds, with whom 
rests the duty of designing our flags, did 
more than this, they introduced a process 
known in their language as ''countercharg- 
ing "— that is, they made the colours of each 
of the four arms of the cross the opposite 
of its fellow, so that the red portion of the 
one becomes the white of the other, and 
vice versd. The white border is not altered, 
but, lying as it is supposed to do on the white 
of St. Andrew's cross, it is not seen on that 
side, and the border therefore only appears 
on one side. If any of my readers have n 
correctly made Union Jack by them, as they 
read this they will be able to grasp my mean- 
ing more easily, or they will find a true 
representation of it on the shield of Britannia 
on the reverse of a penny of the present 
coinage. 
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An Old-time Ballade. 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by H. J, WALKER.) 
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THE LEGACIES OF CHIVALRY. 


By THE Rev. A. MITCHELL HUNTER, M. A. 


T is well that our 
-L twentieth-century 
pride of achievement 
should be chastened 
by the sobering re- 
minder that, after 
all, the credit of what 
we are and what we 
have is not entirely 
due to our noble 
selves. We are not 
exactly nouveaur 
riches The city of 
our habitation is not 
of mushroom growth. 
We are the heirs of 
the ages, indebted 
to them beyond cal- 
culation for legacies 
of the most diverse 
and valuable kinds. 
The days of chivalry 
are familiar to all, 
at least as a phrase 


redolent of romance. 

Perhaps few realise what solid and sub- 
stantial bequests these days transmitted to 
our ungrateful selves. No other bygone age 
has left such a deep impression on all subse- 
quent history. So strongly did it tincture, 
even saturate, the mind of Europe that it 
lives to-day in many of the most radical 
principles and indispensable institutions of 
social, national, and international life. 

Chivalry reached its climax in the epoch 
of the Crusades. It was then that many of 
its distinctive institutions took definite 
shape and feature. Knighthood became the 
coveted distinction it has since remained. 
Originally it was & title bestowed either for 
or with a view to military service, the buck. 
ling on of sword and spurs constituting 
the significant and investing part of the 
ceremony. Vows of the most solemn 
and comprehensive nature were imposed 
upon the knight—to speak the truth, 
maintain the right, protect the distressed, 
assert the honour of his character, to what- 
soever perils he might be exposed in so 
doing. Of all the elaborate rites which 
attended the ceremony of investiture, practi- 
cally only one particular remains, and it isa 
survival of a significant custom associated 
with the dubbing of a knight in earlier 
times, before the Church surrounded the 
function with religious formalities. Origin- 
ally anyone who already possessed it might 
confer the title. Afterwards that became in 
penera the privilege of some high Church 

ignitary. Later the right became the 
prerogative of the reigning prince or a 
noble to whom he had assigned authority, 
as in the case of the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland in our day. But whoever it was 
that presided. he dealt the candidate a light 
blow on his cheek with his hand, or on his 
shoulder with a sword, to indicate that 
henceforth he might not tolerate with im- 
punity any such affront. Hence the accolade 
with which the sovereign now confers the 
honour. 

A knight was liable to be degraded for 
proving false to any part of his vow, and the 
degradation was carried out by his spurs 
being chopped off, his sword broken, his 
armorial bearings reversed, while each piece 
of his armour was successively stripped 
from him and cast away. Some of these 
formalities of degradation are still observed 
in the corresponding ceremony in modern 
times, though, fortunately for the good name 
of the Order, the necessity very seldom 
arises. 

But as late as 1814 they were substanti- 
ally performed upon the effigy of Lord 
Dundonald— better known to history as 
Admiral Cochrane, whose naval genius 
equalled if it did not eclipse Nelson's, but 
whose eccentric and unruly nature brought 
hiin into constant collision with the powers 
that be. He was condemned for fraudulent 
practices, unjustly as it turned out, and 
degraded from his rank. 

The knight on active service was nlways 
mounted on horseback, nnd hence a more 
honourable name came to be attached to the 
cavalry, which was in those days the chief 
strength of armies. The infantry was re- 
cruited from the common people. To this 
day cavalry officers assume airs of superiority 
over those of the biped orders of the service. 

The original arm of the knight, the lance, 
which gave its technical name to the 
squadron that accompanied him to the 
field, has never lost favour, and is still a 
formidable weapon in spite of the complete 
change in the arms and aspect of war. 
Another weapon in common use was the 
mace, & thick heavy club about five feet 
long, with metal knob or head, often with 
Spikes protruding from it—an instrument 
capable of ghastly execution. In later 
times, princes armed their guards with 


such maces without the spikes as a handy 


weapon of defence ugainst the sudden on- 
slaught of enemies or assassins. When 
the necessity of such protection passed 
away, the mace remained as a symbol of 
rank or insignia of authority, as in the case 
of that historic one which lies on the table 
of the House of Commons, and those which 
are carried before City Corporations and the 
Senatus of Universities in procession. 

It was the days of chivalry that gave 
birth to the science and art of Heraldry. 
The Crusading armies included all European 
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nationalities in their motley ranks. Where 
so many knights were gathered together, it 
is obvious how the necessity would soon be 
felt of some devices by which individuals 
would be readily distinguished, particularly 
in the confused melee of fight or on occa- 
sions when the closed visor effectually 
concealed the features. To effect this, it 
gradually became the custom to paint on 
the shield (which, in the first Crusade and 
still more generally in the second, had a 
plain metal face) some device chosen by 
its owner. "Tournaments helped to bring 
the habit into fashion, whose lists were often 
entered by & visored knight who chose to 
remain incognito, distinguished only by the 
scroll on his shield. Thus originated 
armorial bearings, which became family and 
even national insignia. 

It was in this period that the lion became 
the distinctive emblem of England, which às 
still appropriately represented by it in cari- 
cature and symbolical drawings. From this 
time, too, dates the fleur-de-lis as emblematic 
of France. The devices adopted included 
an unlimited variety of subjects— plante, 
animals, fabled monsters, or some object 
which might recall a famous exploit of some 
gallant ancestor, or one whose name might 
suggest by its sound the name of its bearer. 
For example, the arms of Castile bore a 
castle, those of Berne a bear. The house of 
Douglas displays in itsdevice a heart, com- 
memorative of the pilgrimage made by the 
good Lord James with the heart of Robert the 
Bruce. 

In the thirteenth century the fashion 
was introduced of embroidering these 
emblems or devices on the surcoat worn 
over the coat of mail; hence arose the ex- 
pression, '*coat-of-arms." These armorial 
bearings came to be sewn or painted or other- 
wise impressed on all sorts of personal be- 
longings—furniture, windows, silver, etc., and 
especially on the seal, so indispensable in 
these days. Now, it is apparent how great 
confusion might and did result from the 
adoption of the same devices by different 
people unknown to each other. Hence by 
common consent regulations came to be 
gradually framed to prevent this confusion, 
and heraldry soon became systematised 
into a science. A Court of Chivalry was 
appointed to decide disputes between rival 
claimants to priority in the assumption of 
particular arms. In the latter part of the 
thirteenth century laws were enacted for- 
bidding the adoption of arms without per- 
mission and scrutiny, after the fashion in 
which, in modern times, trade-marks are 
supervised. In 1483, the Heralds’ College 
was established, to which was delegated 
the right to grant arms and the oversight 
and control of all matters pertaining to ar- 
morial bearings. Other functions were 
assigned to its members, such as those 
exemplified on the proclamation of the King's 
accession. 

Heraldry is one of the most exact of 
sciences, and is by no means of merely an- 
tiquarian interest or importance. Armorial 
bearings tell a most intelligent and intelligible 
story to those versed in its hieroglyphic 
symbolism, for that constitutes a language 
whose fine distinctions indicate many 
material facts regarding their possessors. 
It seems that the evidence of heraldic ex- 
perts has even occasionally decided legal 
disputes regarding succession, where the 
decision depended on the answer to questions 
regarding obscure marriage-relationships. 

Some of the most prized Orders of which 
the Heralds’ College takes cognisance were 
originated in the days of chivalry. The 
Order of the Garter was instituted by 
Edward mt. in 1344, with the view of con- 
ferring special honour on those comrades in 
arms wlio had distinguished themselves in 
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the French campaigns. The choice of this 
curious device is, according to tradition, 
accounted for by a trivial enough incident. 

At a festive gathering, the Countess of 
Salisbury dropped her garter while dancing 
with the King. After the gallant fashion of 
the day, he picked it up and buckled it on 
his own leg. Just then, however, he caught 
the Queen eyeing him with jealous glances, 
and, recognising that discretion was the 
better part of gallantry as well as of valour, 
he forthwith returned the garter to its fair 
owner with the remark, * Honi soit qui mal 
y pense." (Shame be to him [or her} who 
thinks evil of it!) Hence the motto attached 
to the Order, the whimsical monarch adopt- 
ing the garter as its emblem. It is the most 
coveted and distinguished of all the Orders, 
inasmuch as the number to whom it may be 
awarded is limited to twenty-five or there- 
abouts. Very few commoners have received 
it—only six, it is said, in the whole history of 
England. Lord Roberts is the last of these 
favoured few, and the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many the most recent of  blue-blooded 
recipients. 

Other institutions of chivalry have in a 
more or less modified form been transmitted 
as legacies to the present day. Once more 
we are indebted to the Crusades for the 
most valuable of these. Some Christian 
merchants erected a hospital at Jerusalem 
for the care and cure of sick pilgrims to the 
sacred shrines of the faith. A number of 
the Crusaders devoted themselves to the 
service of this hospital. These were formed 
into a religious body bound by vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. It gradu- 
ally extended its activities to embrace the 
protection of all pilgrims on the roads from 
the sea to the Holy City, and thus assumed 
a military character. It was soon constituted 
an Order of chivalry, called the Order of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, but com- 
monly known as the Hospitallers. It estab- 
lished hospices or shelters in various sea-coast 
towns of Europe for the use of pilgrims on 
the road to Palestine. Such power did the 
Order attain that it became a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe, and its 
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suppression was gradually carried out. The 
Order, however, is not quite extinct. It still 
survives in the English society which per- 
petuates the medi val name, and which seeks 
to carry out the original purely philanthropic 
aim of the Order, by maintaining cottage 
hospitals and convalescent homes in this 
country, and an ophthalmic infirmary in 
Jerusalem, where eye disease is peculiarly 
rife. The street ambulance system is due 
to its exertions, and it claims not a little of 
the credit of the origination of the Red 
Cross Society. Thus has the chivalry of 
war blossomed into the chivalry of charity. 

It may just be mentioned that a great 
number of place-names date buck to these 
days—as, e.g., places called The Temple (of 
which there are examples in the neighbour- 
hood of both Edinburgh and Glasgow), Jordan 
Hill, etc. But more important still is the fact 
that that age saw the beginning of the use of 
surnames proper. Hitherto individuals had 
been known by a single so-called Christian 
name, such as John, William, etc.,to which was 
added, for the sake of clearer identification, 
some distinguishing feature or characteristic or 
relationship or a reference to the place of resi- 
dence—as, e.g., John the smith, William the 
rhymer, and so on. These descriptions might 
answer well enough in limited communities, 
but confusion would inevitably arise when 
men gathered together from all quarters and 
mingled in promiscuous intercourse, as in the 
Crusading armies. Moreover, a name that was 
accurately descriptive of a person at home 
often became no longer so when he went 
abroad. Thus these designations by-and-by 
lost their descriptive significance, and became 
simply definitive—that is, they became sur- 
names—names by which people were known 
wherever they happened to be. Then the 
children of the individual who was first 
distinguished by such a surname also came 
to be called after their father, and thus the 
surname became a patronymic or family name. 
Hence Andrew the skinner gave his name to 
the family called Skinner, Thomas at the well 
to that called Wells, James at the town end 
to that called Townsend, etc. 

These, then, are amongst the most impor- 
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tant of the legacies bequeathed to subsequent 
ages by the days of chivalry. But our debt 
is largely augmented when there is added 
what we owe in the way of no less valuable 
legacies of a moral character. It was chivalry 
which largely developed that exquisite sense 
of honour whose persistence is evidenced by 
national outbursts of indignation against 
the treacherous and unfair. The code of 
chivalrous honour made it as imperative to 
keep faith with an enemy as with a friend. 
If any one dared to take advantage of the 
foe during a truce, his own side dealt sum- 
marily with him, often imposing the penalty 
of death. 

With this exquisite sense of honour was 
blended a fine spirit of courtesy, which dis- 
played itself in a quaint, and often touching, 
magnanimity and kindliness of treatment 
offered to prisoners of war, hitherto unknown 
unless in exceptional instances. The South 
African campaign has proved abundantly that 
that spirit is far from being defunct. 

Probably most characteristic of chivalry 
was its spitit of gallantry, to which is duc 
the position now occupied by the ladies in 
society. The advent of Christianity had 
indeed raised woman out of her generally 
abased condition. But still the Pagan strain 
was by no means purged completely out of 
the blood, and there yet persisted consider- 
able roughness in the social intercourse 
between the sexes. It was the pride of 
chivalry to exalt the fair sex to a place almost 
of worship, and to enjoin as the duty of man 
love of God and of the ladies. The cere- 
monious gallantry of the times infused an un- 
precedented refinement into manners, though 
it must be confessed that the refinement did 
not extend in any great degree to the heart. 

There was a freemasonry about chivalry 
which had a most important international 
influence. It constituted a knight of what- 
ever country a member of one universal body, 
and entitled to receive the same privileges 
everywhere. This freemasonry mevitably 
conspired to induce a uniformity, or at least 
a strong similarity, in manners and ideals all 
over Europe. Chivalry, in fact, did much to 
make the whole world kin. 


NICKNAMES AND 


Pr in all the realm of sport there is 
no body of sportsmen so addicted to 
nicknames as cricketers, though why this 
should be the case passes the comprehension 
of the ordinary man who has not been 
reared in the inner circle of cricketdom and 
is untutored in the delicate nuances of 
cricket nomenclature. 

The reason why Mr. F. G. J. Ford should 
be designated **The Stork,” the man in the 
crowd, familiar with the sight of his lengthy 
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nether limbs, has no difficulty in supplying 
for himself, and those habitués of ** Lord's“ 
who saw the then diminutive and always 
active Mr. A. N. Hornby make his début on the 
classic ground at the early age of seventeen, 
in the Eton and Harrow match of 1864, did 
not require any elucidation of his nickname 
of *Monkey." That Rawlin of Middlesex 
should be known as Turkey " also appears 
on the face of it to be tolerable. On theother 
hand, for a reasonable explanation of the 


“NOMS DE BATTE.” 


affectionate designation of the greatest of 
hitters, Mr. C. I. Thornton—that is to say 
“ Buns "—it would probably be necessary to 
go back as far as his Eton days, whilst the 
"Bunny" sobriquet that has been applied 
by their friends to Mr. E. C. Hornby (the 
Lancashire, and more particularly Liverpool, 
amateur) and Mr. A. P. Lucas of the Essex 
eleven alike, is seemingly lost in obscurity, 
unless in the latter instance Uppingham 


gould supply the key. 


Upon the late Jack Shilton of Warwick- 
shire, who died almost three years ago at the 
early age of forty-two, & courtesy title was 
applied, and on account of his lofty bear- 
ing and manner he was known as “Lord 
Warwick ” on the field; as a rule, however, 
the nomenclatural efforts of cricketers have 
a tendency to compression rather than expan- 
sion—thus the Worcestershire captain of 
1901 is known to his intimates by the name 
of “ Tip," the Surrey skipper is spoken of as 
„The Babe," and Mr. P. F. Warner has had 
his Christian name of Pelham curtailed to 
“ Plum.” 

The first aboriginal team that visited these 
shores included amongst its members 
Bullocky, Dick-a-Dick, Jim Crow, Tiger, and 
Twopenny, but these names can herdly be 
classed as nicknames, insomuch as they 
were apparently the sole nomenclatural assets 
that the visitors possessed. That the art of 
devising names suitable to their wearers is 
fostered to a tine state of cultivation in the 
Antipodes is evidenced by the titles of ** The 
Demon” and “The Terror,“ awarded to 
Messrs. Spofforth and Turner of bygone 
Australian teams. . Why Trumble should 
go down to posterity as “Little Eva” or 
Noble should bear the names of Mary Ann ” 
—once the nickname of Ephraim Lock wood, 
the great Yorkshire cricketer putting aside 
the fact that his initials are M. A., a con- 
junction that would suggest that it would 
have been more appropriate to have desig- 
nated him * Mother than Kelly, the wicket- 
keeper, who rejoices in that burlesque appel- 
lation—is not quite so apparent as the 
bestowal upon Gregory, whose inches are 
inversely proportional to his ability as a 
cricketer, the pseudonym of Little Tich.” 

That Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower of 
Surrey should be called “Shrimp” is 
probably a reminiscence of his Winchester 
days, when, in company with Mr. J. R Mason, 
he had the felicity of winning the match 
against Eton in 1892 practically without 
calling upon his companions for their assist- 
ance, 80 well did he and his great lieutenant 
bat and bowl. 

Now that poor George Ulyett - upon whom 
the sobriquet “ Happy Jack" was applied, 
probably for a similar reason to that gravely 
given by his comrade Pente for calling a 
certain player Bill, namely, Because his 
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name’s Tom ’’—is no more, there is only one 
“Jack” in first-class cricket, the popular 
Middlesex bowler, Jack Hearne ; natheless, a 
certain prominent amateur usually assist- 
ing the champion county was known in 
his schooldays by the harrowing name of 
“Jacko.” Although Mr. A. J. L. Hill of 
Hants is known as “Brownie” to his 
intimate friends, and upon Mr. C. J. Burnup 
the somewhat personal appellation “ Ginger 
has devolved, cricketers are not usually nick- 
named either after colours or their profes- 
sions, the “ Cobbler,” Walter Humphreys, the 
great Sussex lob bowler, who in 1900 re- 
appeared in first-class cricket at the age of 
52, for Hants, being the one great exception 
to the latter rule. 

No one, we believe, has advanced a plau- 
sible reason why Mr. A. G. Steel, once of the 
Cambridge and Lancashire elevens, but now 
of the learned confederacy of the law and a 
K.C., bore in his youthful days the nickname 
* Nab,” or to what we owe the derivation of 
Frederick Martin's sobriquet of ** Nutty,” 
unless it was becnuse he played for the nut- 
ting county of Kent. There seems no reason 
either in calling Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, one 
of the most graceful bats who ever went to 
the wicket. **Coo," of all things, and 
although Mr. C. E. de Tratford’s style of 
batting is decidedly breezy, that is hardly 
sufficient reason for styling him“ Noisy." 

When men, such as the great cricketer Mr. 
Wanostrocht, who elected to be known in 
the cricket field as Mr. N. Felix, and Mr. H. 
Snow, who played for Eton in 1825 and for 
the Gentlemen in 1835, and who always had 
his name printed in the newspapers as Mr. 
“ H. Sleet,” arrange to adopt another name 
for cricketing purposes and keep to the 
same name no objection can be alleged 
against the nom de criquette, but when 
prominent amateurs adopt a name for only a 
match or two it is apt to be a trifle confus- 
ing to the humble follower of cricket, und 
adds a new terror to life, when, as was the 
case in a match at Bangalore three years 
ago, the fictitious names are the names of 
such prominent cricketers as Messrs. A. E. 
Stoddart and W. W. Read and are printed 
without the customary inverted commas. 

Early in the season of 1890 those who 
take an interest in all matters appertaining 
to cricket were, when they examined the 
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scores compiled by Mr. A. J. Webbe's eleven 
against Cambridge University, under the 
impression that a new star had risen in the 
cricketing firmament, for a Mr. S. M. 
Whittle had compiled 91 not out against 
the bowling of Messrs. Streatfield, Jephson, 
Hale, Jackson, and Hill; it subsequently 
transpired, however, that Mr.“ Whittle“ had 
been playing first-class cricket for some 
considerable time, and that he was, indeed, 
none other than Captain E. G. Wynyard, the 
famous Hampshire amateur. 

Early in the season of 1891 a very similar 
occurrence took place, but in this instance 
the uninitiated public imagined that 
Middlesex had enlisted in Mr. J. E. Johnston 
à very promising recruit; when it transpired 
that the said colt was none other than Mr. 
(now Sir) T. C. O’Brien, for a time at least a 
good deal of reticence was observed in 
respect to new-comers in the Middlesex 
eleven, that received, by the way, con- 
siderable assistance in the Yorkshire 
match at Lord's of 1900 from a Mr. T. 
Tindal, who, in the second mnings of the 
home county, scored 62 runs. In Mr. 
Tindal and Mr. C. L. Lewes, who, playing 
against the champion county for M.C.C. and 
Ground early the same season, scored 40 
and 87, scores that went far to bring about 
the only defent experienced by Yorkshire 
that year, it was hoped two promising young 
players had suddenly burst into fame; it 
turned out, however, that Mr. Tindal " was 
none other than Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet of 
Oxford University fame, and Mr. Lewes 
it transpired the public were more familiar 
with as Mr. C. O. H. Sewell of Gloucestershire. 

Although success attended the batsmen 
already mentioned when they adopted an 
incognito, it does not follow that & player 
playing under a name that is not his own is 
always successful. A case in point occurred 
some years ago when a military team, being 
short of bowling, and about to play Hossall 
School, enlisted the services of Watson, 
the Luncashire bowler, then at the zenith of 
his career, and, in order not to frighten the 
boys out, played him as Corporal Jinks. 
The boys received Corporal Jinks, it is 
related, with open arms, or, rather, with the 
straightest of bats, and whilst one boy 
scored 200 runs otf his own bat the military 
team never got an innings. 
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A CHAT WITH THE CHAMPION BATSMAN OF INDIA: 
MR. E. H. D. SEWELL, INDIA, Essex C.C., anp BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


1 are probably very few who know that 
we have in England, at the present time, 
one who, during his last few years out there, 
may perhaps not unjustly be styled the most 
brilliant batsman in India, and who is now 
qualifying for Essex. At present he holds 
the position of the Head of the Professional 
Staff at Leyton County Ground. 

Mr. E. H. D. Sewell most kindly consented 
to tell me, not only about himself, but also 
about the prospects of the game in that far- 
away country. Although born there, he came 
to England to school and played several times 
for Bedfordshire in 1891, when that county 
did its very best to come to the front. His 
best performances were against the Surrey 
Second Eleven, who were then as good as 
many & present county side and who were 
beaten by Bedfordshire for the tirst time for 
many yeurs, and he took 5 wickets in the 
second innings for 7 runs ; scored 17 and 29, 
the highest score in the second innings, and 
inade five catches. He toll me that he 
was educated at Bedford Grammar School, 
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and was Captain of both the cricket Eleven 
and football Fifteen, and in his last year had 
an average of 47, scoring a century and several 
innings over 50. While still at school he 
was chosen to play for the Midland Counties 
in the Rugby County Championship. 

“What do you think of the prospects of 
the game in India ? " I asked. 

“What they suffer very seriously from, 
over there, is the want of professionals and 
also visits from European teams. There is 
avery great deal of cricket, and many Natives 
are particularly kecn. I have not the 
slightest doubt but that they would be able to 
come and give an excellent account of them- 
selves in England, if they only had a little 
more professional coaching." 

Speaking of Madras, he said, “ There 
are some excellent cricketers, and if they 
came to England it would be an excellent 
thing, for they would learn a great deal; but 
if they were to come for the purpose of trying 
to beat the English Eleveus, I doubt whether 
they would do as well as the West Indians. 


Of course, if they had the assistance of 
K. S. Ranjitsinjhi and men like Dr. Pavri, 
who was over here last year, they might do 
pretty well. Beyond a doubt they have 
three or four very fine cricketers, but as a 
team it is diflicult to judge how they would 
distinguish themselves. It would be killing 
work for them to have to play sometimes si» 
days a week. 

"Jayaram and Mistri are magnificent 
players, but they would be expected to make 
all the runs, and no one single man can do 
that sort of thing. The best judges of the 
game say ‘that the former would turn out 
as well as Ranjitsinjhi if he had the same 
opportunities. My impression is, from the 
cricket that I have played with and against him, 
that he is good enough to play in any county 
tenm. He has great power for driving and 
cuts tremendously hard, and can bowl and 
keep wicket, while he can fill any place in 
the field equally well. He is one of those 
who are very keen on coming to England, 
and may be over next year; and the regret 
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of his life is that he gcts no practice 
against first-class bowling. The only time 
that he ever plaved against it was in one of 
the matches against Lord Hawke's team, 
when he had a bad elbow and was not really 
fit to play at all. 

“ Among the other good Indian cricketers, 
Rajagopalchari, a Brahmin of Madras, is one 
of the best bowlers in the land. Of Writer 
the Parsce, who was a very fine bowler, I did 
not see much, and although 1 played three 
inninys against him, I only got 5 runs, though 
he only got me out once. He is a fastish 
left hand, with a low delivery over the wicket. 
Some of Lord Hawke's Eleven very probably 
remember him in Bombay. Narain Rao and 
Sreenivasa Rao are also excellent cricketers. 
The former a tine bat and bowler; the latter 
a very good bat and smart field. Sesha 
Chari is a fair wicket-keeper, but has, so far, 
never had to take much fast bowling. 

* All the Madras Native cricketers are more 
or less good fields, but what every one of them 
wants is good coaching. I should think it 
would be a very good thing if an English 
team could be got together, including threc 
or four professionals, for the cold weather of 
1902.3, to tour in India, and then for a team 
of P'arsees and Natives to come to England in 
1904 to meet all second-class counties and 
about half a dozen first-class Elevens. This 
would give the game in India a remarkable 
impetus, as I recollect that Lord Hawke's 
visit in 1892 did a tremendous amount to 
make the game more popular, more so than 
anvone in England realises. ‘The great 
difficulty is that none of the grounds are 
really enclosed out there, and so the tour 
would necessarily be a very expensive one. 
Many of the grounds are public spaces, with 
roads running across or near, and it would be 
almost impossible to enclose them ; while you 
would. no doubt, have to encourage the 
development and expansion of the game, and 
to educate publie opinion, before the Natives 
would be prepared to pay to see cricket, and 
from nenrly every part of India I think you 
will find that the storv is the same. Give 
good coaching, get more English teams to 
go to that country, and there is no telling 
how soon the Natives would be ready to 
play an England Eleven. There are many 
who are very keen about all branches of 
athleties; but, of course, there are vast 
numbers who take no interest in any game 
whatever. 

“When I got to India in 1892, I had my 
first experience of cricket at the Gold Fields 
in Mysore on a matting wicket. In those 
days I did a good bit of bowling, and 6 
wickets for 9 runs was not a bad start; and 
in my next game, sgainst Bangalore for 
Madras, I took 6 for 27 in the first innings, 
nnd for 24 in the second. Our cricket season 
is a fairly long one, but our matches are 
at times rather few and far between. I was 
at different times on Plague Duty and Famine 
Duty, and as I generally happened to be in 
the plains, I did not get a match between 
February and September. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I got one about once a month. and 
sometimes a little more frequently, but in my 
best vear, 1897-98, I only had 19 completed 
innings, aggregate 2,665, average 1402. 
There was, however, always one compensa- 
tion—you could always get some sort of 


practice, and there were Native ground 
bowlers who could bowl a little. 
* Just one word of advice to boys? Always 


make up your mind to play at the nets as if 
it were in a match, and never get bowled, or 
give what might be a chance, if you can 
possibly help it. A lot of harm is done by 
not caring how you play at the nets. 

"My carliest cricket was in India, at 
Eliehpunr. When I was eleven years old, I 
played for the Europeans against Natives, 
wade 9 runs and 2 catches. My first couch 
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was Lieutenant Plumer, a cousin of the 
gallant soldier who has so often distinguished 
himself in South Africa, who was à very good 
cricketer, and he could throw a cricket ball 
over & hundred yards. Then I went to 
Bedford Grammar School. and for four years 
I was in the Eleven. The best match was 
when we beut the M.C.C. by 2 runs; we 
made 80, and the M.C.C. had 9 wickets down 
when the game was a draw, according to the 
scoring board, but after we had got the other 
wicket for no more runs, it was discovered 
that the scorers had made a mistake in add- 
ing up the total. For three years the school 
had a very good fast bowler in C. B. Combes, 
who afterwurds went to Australia, but the 
more serious business of life made it necessary 
for him to leave sport alone, and, like so 
many more amateurs, he gave up the game of 
which he was such a distinguished exponent.” 

“What were your performances against 
the English visitors to India?“ 

„»In 1892 I played against Lord Hawke's 
team in a match for the Madras Presidency. 
I did not do much with the bat, but had 4 
wickets in the first innings for 44, and 5 
for 40 in the second. The match was drawn, 
as it was interrupted by the monsoon, and 
when it rains out there it’s not like the 
drizzle cricketers stop for in England. 

“At Bangalore I carried my bat for 70, 
going in when our score was 48 for 6, against 
the visitors, and my partner was Private 
Reeves, of the Northainptons, a cousin of 
the professional who is doing so remarkably 
well for Essex this year. He scored 50 4 la 
Jessop in about twenty minutes. In the 
innings of Lord Hawke's team I took 
6 wickets for 106 runs out of a total of 298, 
bowling the whole time with the exception 
of two overs. Later on 1 played for All 
India, at Allahabad —this was in January 
18:3 —scoring land 21 and taking 2 wickets. 
You sec I have kept a record of every score 
and every wicket, so that when I am old and 
grey I shall have something interesting to 
read ! 

“During my stay in the country the way 
in which they sometimes chose the umpires 
was rather amusing. The idea seems to be 
to bundle a man into a coat and tell him to 
do his best. There are, however, some 
immensely funny decisions in. England, and 
I don't think umpiring in India is any worse 
than over here, when, on one occasion, I 
was bowling in a elub match. The ball did 
not go near the bat bv several inches, but 
the wicket-keeper touched it, and it glided 
into short slips hands. Both of these men 
appenled, also short leg, and the batsman 
was given out by his own umpire, who must 
have judged the case by sound only and not 
sight as well. 

"Of course you must remember that 
cricket in India is very largely dependent on 
Europeans who go over. At present Mr. C. 
T. Studd, the famous old Blue, is playing in 
all his old form. and is probably about the 
best exponent of the game that they have 
seen out there. 

"The very best ground in India of those 
that I played on," said Mr. Sewell, “is at 
Ootacamnund, and altogether I played on 
twenty-two different grounds out there." 

Mr. Sewell's highest score was 246 for 
Madras at Bellary on a matting wicket, 
while he also made 225 not out at Ootaca- 
mund. Both of these scores are records for 
those grounds, and he is the only man who 
has ever played two separate innings of 200 
in India, besides being the only cricketer 
in India to play three successive innings 
of over 100, when, in 1898. he scored 
180 for Madras €. Yercaud in May, 246 for 
Madras v. Bellary in June, and 120 for 
Bangalore vr. Bellarv in July. His total 
record for matches in India is: 7,832 runs 
in 160 completed innings (185 matches), 


and 713 wickets for 6,494 runs. He 
scored 21 innings of over 100, 4 of which 
were ground records. His record for the 
season August 1, 1897, to July 31, 1898, is 
2,665 runs in 19 innings, average 140:2, and 
152 wickets for 9:5 runs apiece. In 1900, 
in England, he scored for the Essex Club 
and Ground 766 runs in 16 completed 
innings, and up to June 6 last yeur he has 
scored for Essex Club and Ground as fol. 
lows: 100. 36, 183, 125, 14 = 458 for 5 
innings. The day he scored 100 he took 
9 wickets for 44, thus missing by 
1 wicket only the feat of scoring 100 and 
taking all 10 wickets in a one-day match. 
Last year in all matches he made 1,648 runs 
for 42 innings, and took exactly 100 wickets 
for 1,462 runs. While at school he threw 
the cricket bull 117 yards and put the 16 lb. 
weight 37 feet when eighteen years of age. 
Not content with cricket only in India, 
Mr. Sewell did a lot of big-gume shooting, 
and shot a magnificent tiger, measuring over 
ten feet, before he had been out there a year. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwENTY-Tuinp. ANNUAL SERIES. j 


„Cricket Drawing Competition: 
Design for a B. O. P.“ Cap- badge. 


T announcing this subieet we offered Piizk-MoNEY 

up to the amount of Zico Guineas, Annex i$ our 
Award, and in an carly issue we bope to give repro 
ductions, though in black-and-white only, of some of 
the designs sent in to us, 


Prizes - 74. 6d, each. 
Enri A, J. Wriaut, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, 


Vauxhall, S.E. 
A. Bow ALL, 48 Villa Street, Walworth, san 
Frites -b. each, 
CLAUDP WitLLIAM. SPENCER, 28 Cambridge 
Battersean Park. 
CHARLES T. BANTER, 7 Woodstock Street, Canning 
Town, K. 


Road. 


Prizes — 28. Od. each, 

WILLIAM JAMES Parkys, 3 Holy Innocents Road, 
Hornsey, N. 

GEORGE JAMES ENDACOTT, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, 
Exeter, 

GEORGE CAMERON HURST, 42 Struthers Street, Calton, 
(slasgow, 

II. Hus, Little Eaton, Derby. 

WILLIAM EDWARD TiekNen, 31 Garden Lane, Chester. 

Lewis Mociupcek, The Cottage, Altamira, Top-haln. 
Devon, 

Thomas KELLOW, Rhind Street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


CERTIFICATES, 


David L. Harley, Bythorne, Blantyre, N. B.: J. E. 
Giveen, St. Edward's school, Oxford: H. Rogers, 152 
Miken Road, Fitzhugh, Southampton: F. Tove. 3 
Maryland Road, Wood Green, N.: W. J. Menaul, Laurel 
Vale, Tandragee, co, Armagh, Ireland: Gladys Phili- 
potts, Royal. Military Repository, Woolwich: Alfa 
Francis West. 31 Kirby Road, Leicester ; Ralph 6. P. 
Perry, 134 Montague Street, Worthing. Sussex: 
George W. Armstrong, 16 Elliott. Terrace, Newcastle 
oti- Tj ne. 


— — 


* Cricket " Literary Competition: 
" How we Managed the Refreshment 
Department of our C.C." 


In this subject also we offered Prizk-MONEY np ta 
the sum of Tire Guineas for the best. papers received: 
but comparatively few readers took Part in this vem- 
petition, and even those doing best reached im very 
high standard. We are not able, tlierefore, to awanl 
more thun two Prizes. 


Prizes —10s. Gd. each. 


Davin GEORGE, Rank Cottage, Waunarlwydd. mar 
Swansea, South Wales, 

Joskera F. BEBRBINGTON, 3 Berne Grove, Wakeficll. 
Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxenden Street, Leicester 2 Digby 
Harris, Pendennis (Naini Tal) N. W. '., India: Pers 
Henry Dawe, 7 Peak Hill Avenue, sSydenaoamn, : 
Terence Kerwin-Reily, 7 New Road, Debra Duet. 
India. 

[949 In the “Cricket Photography” und “Spec 
Schools Cricket” subjects there ica no conpetitinn, Ths 
completes the Awardsin the Tiwentp- Thérd Anauad Serve. 
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* illustration which accompanies this 
article shows the winners of the West- 
minster Shield, and is another evidence of 
the way in which the lot of the modern 
Oliver Twist has been improved since the 
days of Charles Dickens. 

What are called the separate schools of 
London have a Cricket Association, as have 
also the district schools. Every year they 
compete for a trophy among themselves. 

Let us understand what these boys are. 
They must not be confused with workhouse 
children. They are our waifs and strays, 
who are placed temporarily, or otherwise, in 
these large schools, generally in the suburbs, 
and given a chance in life. For instance, 
Bethnal Green, Holborn, Marylebone, 
Poplar, South London, West London, the 
Strand, and Lambeth are all included, and 
the thousands of boys concerned meet in 
friendly rivalry season by season. It has been 
thought well to institute regular competi- 
tions, and so year by year a series of matches 
is undertaken. 

The scheme is interesting because it 
represents a serious attempt to place cricket 
on what we call the competitive system. 
The plan has been in existence two years, 
and in the first division are Sutton and 
Bethnal Green, both of which schools pro- 
duce the best players. Ashford and St. 
George’s are next in order; Marylebone and 
Poplar follow these; and Holborn and the 
Strand come last. 
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Old English Sports.—3. Sword and Buckler. 


YOUNG POOR-LAW CHAMPIONS AT 


By a * B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


It was indeed a good thought,” said Mr. 
Drury, the genial governor of the Holborn 
Schools, * that led to the formation of an 
athletic association for this particular class 
of children, and it is a very great help to 
us. We have a football league, swimming 
races, and also athletic sports, and it is a 
great help to discipline. It is the fashion to 
represent some of the institutions as not 
having improved since the days of Oliver 
Twist. We have some five or six hundred 
children here, and I can say that there 
is often no corporal punishment for three 
or four months together ; indeed, I doubt 
whether the whole of last year we had to 
resort to it; and 1 entirely put that down to 
the fact that, to boys and girls alike, it 
is a far greater punishment to be deprived 
taking part in the recreations. 

“ There are the club rooms, where all the 
latest games are played; there is our library 
with books, daily papers, and magazines, 
and Iam quite certain that the * Boy's Own 
Paper is the favourite among the boys, 
especially since athletic articles appeared, 
written by men whose names are household 
words. In every possible way our boys are 
quite happy. They are placed upon their 
honour, they are allowed to go out quite 
alone, and they have many privileges which 
pertain to this trust in them. 

* Colonel Lockwood, the inspector of the 
Local Government Board, and several other 
inspectors, take a very great deal of interest 
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in our work, for they know its value from 
the discipline point of view; and I regard it 
as a good thing that these inspectors are in 
sympathy with us, with reference to play 
and amusement. 

“The Shield is held for one year by the 
winning association, and each boy of the 
victorious team is presented with a silver 
medal. Our team drive in close carriages 
and are properly equipped, and they have an 
excellent record; and I do hope that in 
the future it may be possible to work an 
annual fixture between ourselves and a 
picked team from the elementary schools. 

"Last season we had a record of fifteen 
matches, of which we won three and lost two. 
We made 1,559 runs, the highest score being 
205 for 6 wickets, and I think against the 
South Metropolitan Schools at Sutton last 
year our school seven times exceeded a 
century, and the highest individual score 
was 85 by T. Adams, the captain, who 
had an average of 18°56, and his total was 
295; but he was helped by one or two not 
out innings. Our best bowler was Tommy 
Arnold, who, in sixty-five overs, captured 
35 wickets for 3:18. 

“The names of our team in the photo, 
reading from left to right, are John Aldridge, 
James Dolan, Richard Nichol, Herbert Coyle, 
E. Barritt, and J. Wilmott; while from left to 
right in the front row are T. Arnold, Herbert 
Emmerton, T. Adams, the captain, Fred 


James,(and L. Spialon; and these I think 
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may fairly be called the champions of London, 
sgo far as the juvenile cricketers are concerned. 

" We have two elevens, but, of course, a 
large number of youngsters play, and cer- 
tainly it may be said of our boys, as it is 
said in many cases, that the very best boys 
in school are the best sportsmen. 

“The President of our Association is the 
member for Bethnal Green, Sir M. M. 
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gratulate themselves. Other supporters are 
Mr. E. Gray, m.p., and Mr. J. Burns, x.r. 
„We have, too, given an exhibition match, 
East versus West; and I have tried to get 
representatives from each school. This ex- 


hibition match, I hope, will become an annual 
fixture, and, at the close, the Shield be pre- 
sented to the winning school. 

“ Owing tothe large number of engagements 
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Bhownaggree, k. C. I. E., M. P., while among our 
Vice-presidents is Mr. C. W. Alcock, the 
expert writer for the B. O. P.“ and popular 
secretary of the Surrey Club, who, by the 
bye, has been extremely kind to us: by his 
influence, the final match which decides the 
championship for the season is always to be 
played at the Kennington Oval, upon which 
the members of the Association may con- 


THE F. O. P. FRENA CAMERA. 


We quite think with the makers, that it is only 
necessary to see this little camera to know that it will 
become a favourite with the schoolboy, as well as with 
others interested in phetography. As its name 
implies, the F.O.P. Frena carries films or plates—either 
forty fiat films or ten glass plates in sheaths, It is of 
considerable convenience to the average worker to be 
uble to develop one or two films as soon as taken 
without waiting for the full number to be exposed, and 
this is one of the essential fectures of the Frena sys- 
tem ; at the same time the exposure can be left in the 
camera, if desired, until a convenient time for un- 
lowing. The manipulation is quite eimple, and a 
handbook is supplied with each camera, giving all the 
necessary instructions for taking the photograph and 


at the Oval, our match cannot be played till 
nearly the end of September, somewhat late 
in the season ; nevertheless, it excites a very 
great deal of interest. Perhaps I had better 
say that a win scores two points and a draw 
one point, and the school that scores the 
highest number of points is proclaimed to be 
the champion school of the Association. 
Should two or more schools score an equal 


number of points, they play another match 
for premier position, and the match is played 
on neutral ground." 

Many other matters I discussed with the 
genial governor, and I found that everything 
was extremely bright and happy. 

The schools are fortunate in having a 
couple of bands, and also in having one of 
the most perfectly equipped gymnasiums in 
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London. It is certainly & good thing that, 
among the blessings that the present genera- 
tion has brought, there should be this human- 
ising influence at work in regard to the 
administration of the Poor Law. It gives us 
good hope, so far as the future is concerned, 
of those who, under less happy conditions, 
might have turned out failures in life instead 
of a thorough success. 
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completing it afterwards. This camera sells nt one 
guinea, and, in spite of its low price, the workmanship 
appears excellent. It hasan automatic shutter, giving 
speeds varying from p to 2; of n second, as well as 
time exposures, an indicator registering the number 
of exposures made, two finders, and a series of apertures 
for stopping down the light. 
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THE ROYAL CORONATION. 
By Tne Rey. J. MUNRO GIBSON, M. A., D.D. 


WE are all looking forward with eager interest to the 
Coronation of our noble King Edward vit. ; and there 
is not one of us who will not join with all his heart in 
tlic acclemations of the day, and in the prayer that 


God will spare our Kiug long to wear the British crown 
and to be a blessing to the British people. 

King Edward is one of the great monarchs of the 
earth, but there is One Infinitely greater, who is King 
of kings and Lord of lords, Maker and Mouarch and 
Master of all. Him no one hath seen, nor can ree: 
but He has made Himself known to ns in a human 
life ; His great name has been translated for us trom 
the language of heaven into the mother-tongue af 
earth, and the letters of it spell the word Jrsus, Like 
other kings, He has many titles, but this is the familiar 
name. What of His Coronation ? 

We all know that it is not the ceremony of crowning 
that makes a king. Edward vii. is already king in his 
own right, aud the Coronation in June wall simply be 
the acknowledgment of this. In the saime way tue 
Lord Jesus is ow King of all the carth iu His own 


right. By an eternal decree He has been given all 
nations for His inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for His possession. But the people of the 
earth have not yet acknowledged this. They have 
never yet united in a great act ut loyalty, as we expect 
all the people of our empire in the coming month of 
June to unite in crowning Edward king. The time is 
coming. indeed, when every knee shall bow to Jesus, 
and every tongue confess that He is Lord. 

It does not need any Coronation of ours to make 
Jesus Christ King. Heis now King of kingsand Lord 
of all. But have I accepted Him as my Saviour, 
and have I crowned Him as my King and Lord? For 
me He wore the crown of thorns, for mc He wears the 
crown of glory. IIe is my rightful King. Am I His 
loyal zu dject? 

We believe that on June 26, 1902, there will be 
through all the land one universal shout, God save 
the King! Long live King Edward vit. !” There 
surely will be none so base as to sny,“ We will not have 
this man to reign over us," Then far be it from any 
one of us to say it of our Saviour King. Let us each 
and every one of us 


* Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown HIM Lord of all!” 
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“Icn DIEN": the origin of the Prince of Wales's 
crest or motto (see cut on page 813). 

“Jobn of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, finding 
the battle going agninst the French, caused his horse's 
bridle to be interlaced with those of two knights. The 
three charged together, and all were found slain. 

“The Black Prince, finding the old and blind Kiny 
of Bohemia slain after tlie battle of Crecy, adopted tlie 
lutter’s crest and motto."—FROLSART. 
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EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE LATE 
MR. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


Tuis distinguished artist, the “father of the R.A., 
who lately died in bis ninety-ninth year, had in his 
early days struggles with poverty that would have 
discourage! most people. r. Cooper was born at 
Canterbury in 1803. The quaint little house in the 
old Cathedral town in which the event occurred is 
still standing, and now adjoins the Sidney Cooper 
School of Art, which the veteran artist erected in his 
old age to commemorate (as he said at an R.A. 
banquet) the memory of his mother, and to provide 
the struggling artistic youth of his native town with 
better facilities for the cultivation of their talents 
than he himself ever enjoyed. It was comparatively 
late in the day that Mr. Cooper discovered the gitt 
for cattle-painting with which, in later times, he came 
to be chiefly identifiel. It was while he was in 
Brussels, getting his living us a drawing teacher, that 
this class of subject was firet proposed to him—the 
suggestion coming from Verbickhaven, the great 
animal painter, who judged from Cooper's pencil 
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sketches that he could do animals also if hc chose. 
And Verbickhaven proved right, as all the world 
afterwards learned. But his advice was not adopted 
till some years later, when, on his return to London, 
Cooper recaliel in his poverty the Belgian painter's 
suggestion, und made his first serious attempt in the 
direction named within the fumiliar bounds of 
Regent's Park. I had taken a second floor in the 
Tottenham Court Road," Mr. Cooper told an inter- 
viewer on this subject, “and morning after morning, 
with an orange aud a couple of Abernethy biscuits in 
my pocket, I used to set out for Regent's Park, where 
there were often from 500 to 1,000 cows in those days, 
and try and sketch them. My methods were simple. 
I always had six or eight sketches going at one time, 
so that if a cow moved from one position, I could go 
on with another, and only wait until 1 caught my 
cattle friend in the old position. At night I worked at 
home, and earned my daily bread by drawing them on 
stone for Ackerman." It was a hard struggle at first, 
but success came at last, as all the world knows. 
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BOYS, MAKE A NOTE OF THIS! 


A LAD named Sidney Clark, living at Southsea, bu“ 
attending the Merchant Taylors’ School, was killed 
recently at Cosham Station. He was standing on the 
platform, with his uncle and brother, idly tapping the 
trucks of a passing goods train, when his stick sud- 
denly got caught in a truck cover, and he was 
instantly pulled under the wheels and crushed to 
death. 
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SOME FAMOUS “B.O.P.” ARTISTS 
AND THEIR SONS. 


AMONGST the artists carly ussociated with the 
“ Boy's Own Paper" were Mr. R. Caton Woodville, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, Mr. Gordon Browne, and Mr. 
Alfred Pearse. All these have sons who are following 
in their artistic foousteps, and niost, if not all. are now 
beginning to draw for our pages. The B. O. P.“ 
heartily congratulates both the fathers and their boys, 
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"HELD UP" AT WHITSUNTIDE. 


A CURIOUS local custom is in vogue at Whitsuntide 
in some parts of tlie country—to the no small delight 
of tlie village boys. Then it is that strangers are 
* held up," and made to pay toll. For instance, once in 
every twenty years the people of Corby, Northampton - 
shire, stop up all the roads and by-roads in the parish, 
and demand payment of all who wish to pass through. In 
case of refusal, the travellers are carried on a stout pole 
through the streets, escorted by the sentry who has 
seized them and the shouting populace. Our artist 
depicts such 4 scene. 


An Old-time Custom.—A Whitsuntide °° Hold-up.” 
(Drawn Jor the * Boy's Own Paper" by W. TODE.) 
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Problem No. 609. 
By J. WHITE. 
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| WHITR, | 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


Solutions of No. 608.—1, K—K sq., Kt — 
Q 3 (or a, b, c, d, e); 2, Kt—K 3 ch., K— 
K 4; 3, Q—R 8 mate. (a) Kt--K 4; 2, Kt 
Kt 6 ch., K—Q 3; 3, Q -K BS mate. (b) 
Kt—R 3; 2, Q—Q 8 ch., R—Q 3; 3, Qx R 
mate. (c) Kt—B 4; 2, Kt—B 4 ch., K— 
Q 5; 3, Q—R sq. mate. (d) Kt—Q 5; 2, 
Kt—B 7 ch., K—B 4; 3, Q—R 3 mate. 
(e) Kt—B 8; 2, Q—R 5 ch., R—B 4; 3,Qx 
K mate. This is a fine combination of the 
four Kts. 

The idea of the next problem is to capture 
the Kt, and then mate with one of the Kts, 
thus: 1, R—Q Kt 4, Kt—Q 6 (or a); 2, R— 
K B 4, Kt moves; 3, R or K takes the Kt, K 
moves; 4, Kt mates. (a) Kt—R 2; 2, K— 
B or Q 7, Kt moves; 3, Kor Rx Kt, K—B 7; 
4, Kt—K 3 mate. 

In the next the B is not captured, but 
compelled to block a square, so that a Kt 
can give mate. 1, Kt—Kt 8, Bx B (or a), 
2, Kt—Kt 6, P—R 5 (if to R 6, then P-— 
R 5); 3, B—R 8, any; 4, Kt, B or P mates. 
(a) PxB; 2, P—Kt 4 ch, PXP; 3, Kt 
Kt 4; and 4, Kt—B 6 mate. 

Now we have a problem of captures—or, 
rather, sacrifices—on White’s part. The 
first is a preliminary, to remove the Black R 
into a blocked line. 1, Kt—Kt 7. Rx Kt; 2, 
R—B 5, KxR (or a, b); 3, B—Q 8q.; and 
4, B—B 2 mate. (a) P—B 3; 3, R—Q 4 
ch, PxR; 4, B—B 5 mate. (b) B—R 2; 
3, R—B 4 ch., Kx R; 4, B—K 2 mate. 

The next has & pretty second move and 
fine mates when the K ison B3, K 3, Kt 3 
and 5. 1, B—K 4, PxB; 2, K- Kt 8, K 
moves; 3, Kt—R 7 dis. ch., K moves; 4, Kt 
or P mates. The P at B 2 is only useful 
when Black plays 2, P—K 6, but those at 
Kt 4 and K 6 are doing double duty. The 
author has preferred a B at Q 3, but a P at 
K 3 would have sufficed. 

These five problems by J. A. W. Hunter 
are so instructive that our solvers can well 
amuse themselves with & three-mover by 
him: White, K—K Kt 8; Rs—K B2and K 
Kt 5; B—K 2; Kts—QR 8 and K 8; Ps— 
Q Kt 4. 5, Q B 2, 3 and 6. Black, K—K 3; 
R—K 5; B—Q Kt sq.; Ps—K 2 and K Kt 3. 

V. Tuzar has a two-mover in which a Kt 
is played to K 6, so that it can be taken in 
five ways. White, K— K Kt 2; Q—Q Kt 3; 
R-—Q B 4; Kt—Q 4; Ps—K 2 and K Kt 4. 
Black, K-—Q 4; B—Q R sq.; Rs—Q 3 and 
K 2; B—K B3; Kt-——K Kt 4; Ps—Q Kt 3. 
Q 2 and K 4. In the following two-mover 
the Kt is played so that it can be taken in 
nine ways (nine is the maximum): White, 
K—k R 8; RS - 8 and K Kt 8; B—K 
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5; Kt—K B8; P—K 5. Black, K—K 2; 


R5; 

Q—K B 4; Rs—Q 3 and K B 3; B—Q 4; 
Kts—Q B 4 and K Kt 4; Ps—Q 2, K B 2 
and K R 2. Another maximum problem is 
& two-er, in which the B gives mate by 
moving to one of 13 squares: White, K— 


SPOTTED PnoToGRAPH.—We are inclined to 
think that the spots are either caused by 
specks of dust between the paper and tlie 
glass when printing, or from slight abrasion 

ofthe gelatine surface while washing, or, as you 


suggest, by insufficient washing. We suppose there 
are no black spots ou the negatives? You might, 
at all events, try whether more thorough washing 
will prevent them. 


FRENA.—It is really not a matter of great importance 
what lens you use; but weshonld use a doublet in 
preference toa single lens. It is said that the best 
lens to use is the one the original negative was 
taken with; but this is purely a matter of opinion. 
You will get rather more light by using à half-plate 
lens when making large pictures, but the quarter- 
plate will do well. We should write to Mr. W. J. 
Lancaster, 7 Colmore Row, Birmingham, telling him 
the price, and asking him to send a suitable lens for 
the purpose. 

THANK You.-—Certainly it is possible if you know of 
some one who has influence, either a director or 
manager or some one whose recommendation would 
carry weight. 

S. C.—It is published by Messrs. F. Warne & Co., Bed- 
ford Street, in one of their reciters, Write and ask 
them. 


W. O. BosTOCK.—You can see the books at the Free 
Library and buy them from almost any bookseller. 
S. V. C.—Paraffin oil will gradually eat its way into 

any rust; it is only a question of time and quantity. 
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KR2; R—QR 5; B—K 4; Kts—K 6 and 
K Kt 3; P—K 2. Black, K—K R 5; Rs— 
K 8 and K R sq.; Ps—Q R 6 and K 6. As 
& three-er it can stand thus: White, K—Q 
R 5; R—Q 5; Bs—Q R 2 and Q 4; Kts— 
K Kt sq. and 5; Ps—Q R 6 and Q 6. Black, 


W. CooKE.— 
Applica- 
tion should 
be made to 
the Loco- 
motive 
Superin- 
tendent of 
the line, 


STEAMSHIP.—In some 
houses there is an 
examination, in others 
none. It rarely ex- 
tends beyond arith- 
metic and hand- 
writing. 
ARCHITECT. — Probably 
Batsford, architec- 
tural bookseller, Hol- 
born, has some such 
book as you want. 


NUGENT.—Yes; we hope soon to give 
some further articles on the subject. 


J. HEMMEL.—The stamps would seem to have become 
discoloured by the action of some chemical. 


C. T. W.—All drawings must be thoroughly original 
and of a high standard. You would have no chance 
whatever. You should begin by trying your hand 
in our various sketching competitions, You would 
thus be able to find your place by having your work 
judged by experta, side by side with that of others of 
your own age. 


L. A.—Yes; the eighth monthly part of Vol, XXI. is 
still in print, and can be obtained by order through 
the booksellers, or direct from our publishers, 


J. H. HoDpcE.—There is a manual of telegraphy 
published by Whittaker & Co., White Horse Street, 
Paternoster Square. 


ScHOLAR,—Probably in the“ Educational Year-Book,” 
published by Cassell & Co. 


PERPLEXED,—Send to Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, for his 
list of books on pigeons, or get a copy of * Exchange 
und Mart," or * The Feathered World." 


LINKFEÆELD.—Y ou could obtain the information from the 
dockyard at Halifax. Write to the Superintendent, 
or write home direct to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. 


AMATEUR ENGINEER (Paris).—The actual brake horse- 
power of an engine devends on the size of the cylin- 
der and the speed at which it is working. The speed 
is regulated by the pressure of steam used, and fora 
high-speed engine the ports must be of ample size 
to allow the steam to pass rapicly, and pass clear 
away without back pressure. To ascertain the 
horse-power of any engine, multiply the piston area 
by the length of stroke by two (for a double-acting 
engine), by the steam pressure used, and by the 


K—Q B 3; Rs—Q sq. and 8; Kts—Q R 5 
and Q 6; Ps—Q 2 and 7. The duals after 
R—Q B sq. cannot be prevented in & 
problem of this kind. There are also four- 
and five-movers in which the B has so many 
moves. 


A. E. WILLIAMS.— You will find 
second-hand army tents advertised 
in * Exchange and Mart," which 
can be got at any railway book- 
stall. 


SIX YEARS’ READER.—All our army 
plates are out of print with us, 


AUSTRALIAN INQUIRER.—The Ordnance Survey does 
not extend to the Colonies. 


Too Fat.—Permission to photograph or sketch in the 
Zoological Gardens can be obtained only on applica- 
vion to the Secretary, Zoological Society, 

Square, 


ANOTHER B. O. P.“ Socrery.—A “ Boy's Own Liter 
Society” has recently been started, having for db 
object to unite “ B.O.P.” readers by forming cin 
lating portfolios, and to improve these amat 
endeavours by useful criticism, There is an entm 
fee of 1s, and the General ds A 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester, " 


Car AND DoG (H. S. C.)—Have had cats 
years ; dog about fifteen ; but they only live tt 
if they are well cared for. Y 


P. H. E. (Beckenham).—We are glad you so ii 
appreciate the pathetic picture. We should h 
care, however, to repeat it, as we aim at origin 
in everything. > 
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. Pha Linc ere pn E number of revolutions per minute, and divide the AO Jn. 
copper and silver. The mixture is ^ standard gold,” result by 33,000 —horse power. +i 
and 40 1b. of it (Troy weight) are coined into 1,802 D. F. B. (Great Malvern).—Will bear your request in ~> “Pi an Old Blue!” 
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THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 
SEA AND LAND. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of * The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “ Alan 
Adair," etc. 

Must ruted by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


"The Chinese knife flew high in the air.“ 
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CHAPTER VIII. — A DAY ON THE ISLE OF “ PAUL 
AND VIRGINIA.” 


e were people who made bold to sneer 

at the build and rig of the brave old 
brig Diadem when she sailed slowly and 
steadily into some civilised port. They said 
she had no more shape than an old butter- 
tub or & French fiddle, and they sneered 
aloud at the quaint wee skipper himself. 

But had they seen that brig now, as, with 
boats out, their merry crews not only bare- 
headed, but barefooted, and with little on 
save their canvas trousers, working in 
earnest, the sneering would have turned to 
admiration. 

Every man Jack of them was a diver, 
everyone was skilled in dredging, and they 
had all the newest instruments for shell- 
hunting, almost all of which had been 
invented by Paul himself. The Diadem was 
exceedingly well fitted with diving dresses, 
and possessed besides one huge diving bell, 
as large as the lift used in a big hotel. 

There was comfort in this lift, with only a 
minimum of danger, for Paul's skill had 
come to the fore with & strange-looking 
amorphous powder, the composition of which 
was knowntohim alone. This, in combina- 
tion with a certain secret acid, not only gave 
off oxygen, but absorbed carbonic acid ; so in 
this bell the air around you was not only 
pure, but almost bracing. 

The bell, however, was not used on 
ordinary occasions, but it was brought on 
deck on the very day the guns were had up. 
Its two sides were of the purest and thickest 
glass, and clean and clear as the most 
crystalline of spring water. And this 
beautiful lift could comfortably contain five 
persons sitting and standing. 

Madge had often been deep down in the 
bottom of the ocean in it, and the stories she 
told of her adventures were more like fairy 
tales than anything else. 

Much to Effie's joy, the little skipper told 
her that in & week at the farthest she should 
go down with him and the boys. So that 
night she was so excited that she dreamt of 
what she expected to see no less than three 
times before Telda entered the state room to 
say it was broad daylight and time to get up. 
But there were many things to be done here 
at the village and in the bay of Santa Vetta, 
and Paul was never the man to shirk work. 

Under the charge of his diver-in-chief he 
left the greater portion of his crew to dive, 
to dredge, and search for shells and valuable 
curies, while he himself started for the shore 
in two swift boats. 

With him he took ten of his best men, all 
armed, and also the dog. 

Phonso was to guide them to that hidden 
Store of valuable shells, not far off, in the 
forest. Phonso alone was unarmed, for he 
was as yet but a probationer, so to speak. 
Was there not even a chance of his leading 
Paul and his men into an ambush ? 

No sooner had they been landed on the 
beach—the boats pulling off again—than 
Eph could not help remarking to Joce, that 
& surlier set of dogs than the natives were 
he had never beheld. The half-castes 
clutched their knives and looked menacing, 
the tall negroes held aloof as if afraid their 
services would be requisitioned as woodsmen. 
It was evident enough to everyone that the 
people of the Diadem were not first favourites, 
probably because they had proved themselves 
victors in the late battle. 

For a time the landing party took not the 
slightest notice of the mob, but held steadily on. 
1t was not until they were nearly through the 
village that a wretched little opium-chewing 
Chinamen, mistaking Paul’s quietness for 
terror, drew a knife and came leaping, 
jabbering, and gesticulating towards him. 

Paul watched his chance as cats watch, 
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and next moment the Chinee’s knife flew 
high in the air, while he himself lay kicking 


‘on the ground. Paul seized him by the 


loose and baggy garments as if he had been 
a bundle of very dirty rags and pitched him 
over a bamboo fence. 

In half an hour after this little episode 
the whole party was climbing on and up 
through a charmingly wooded forest, and the 
higher they got the more beautiful was the 
view spread out below them. The quaint 
wee village, nestling by the white sandy beach, 
looked very picturesque at this distance. In 
the bay, where their own boats were busy at 
work, native dug- outs or dinghies spun hither 
and thither; the water there was patched 
green and white or black, and they could, at 
this height, curiously enough, see deep down 
into its very bottom, where dark weeds waved, 
and submarine gardens lay, more beautiful 
far than the dreams of an Eastern Prince. 

Beyond this were the everlasting barriers 
of coral rock, on which the smooth-rolling 
waves broke into a chaos of snow-white foam. 
But surely eye never gazed upon a sea more 
sweetly, more ineffably blue than that which 
spread away and away eastward from the 
reef till it merged in haze into the sky itself. 

On and up they climbed and clambered, 
the scenery around them getting more beauti- 
ful and romantic at every mile; new scenes, 
new transformations, new life and colour. 
The tall, waving cocoanut-trees they had 
already left far down below them, and many 
green and beautiful giants of the forest as 
well, some of which are trailed over by such 
wealth of climbing foliage in this lovely 
island that they form vaults and caves and 
galleries which are almost dark at midday. 

Up and up still they marched, coming now 
and then to a morsel of clear table-land, 
rough but lovely, with bushes, on which 
curious but luscious fruits grew; bushes in 
which strange, bright birds twittered and sang, 
or darted from bough to bough like rainbow- 
chips. Great boulders of rain-bleached lava, 
patched with miniature forests of mosses 
and lichens, pink, crimson, or white; rocks 
like pyramids, with natural stairs on every 
side, and with little fairy ferns, green- 
sprouting from every crevice; tall aloe 
plants—some in bloom; stunted palm-trees 
scattered here and there. A lake at last, on 
whose banks spear-like grasses grew, their 
white and feathery flower-stalks waving to 
and fro in the gentle breeze; and great 
crimson heaths, such as love the sun and 
grow tall that they may be kissed by its 
beams and wooed by the winds. Birds of 
bronze and black plumage, with wondering 
beads of eyes, sailed or paddled among the 
reeds, where their nests were hung in 
hammocks. Birds that had hardly yet 
learned to fear mankind. 

Onward still they went, by the edge of a 
deep wooded dell or glen now, with, far 
beneath, trailing like a silver thread through 
the dark green foliage, a sun-kissed stream- 
let. 

The guide, with a rudely cut alpenstock 
in his hand, was forging well ahead, the 
men followed, Neptune keeping them well 
together, as he joyfully bounded round, and 
barked now and then by way of encourage- 
ment, then the skipper and the boys. 

Phonso at last stood smiling beside a tree, 
and pointing to the mouth of a little cave. 

he men were set to work, and in less 
than half an hour all the shells and curios, 
which had been wrapped in withered fern- 
fronds, were exposed to view. 

What a sight! Of every colour and shape 
they were; of every size too. 

Pray do not ask me to describe them—I 
should have to borrow nouns of beauty from 
every language in the globe—from English, 
Eskimo, Sanscrit, Swaheeli, to good broad 
Scotch itself. 


Phonso stil stood smiling by the tree 
Neptune stepped gingerly round the heap. 
with outstretched neck and snutlling nose. 

“What a lot of snails!” he seemed to 
say. 
Well, snails you might have called them. 
or rather the skeletons of what had once 
been snails: snails that dwell in ocean 
caves; snails that haunt the forests wild: 
snails that creep, and crawl, and glide 
furtively here, there, and everywhere, through 
bush, and brake, and fern, on reeds by the 
sides of lonely tarns, on black rocks that 
frown over rapid, rolling rivers; snails tha: 
live in dark dens with black- -winge ed bats and 
walk abroad only at midnight in the star. 
shine; snails that love the sunlight; and 
snails that dwell in mermaid caves in the 
cool blue depths of coral-paved seas. 

“Oh!” cried Joce; ** doesn't your fortune, 
sir, all our fortunes, lie at our feet?” 

“Not yet awhile, my enthusiastic littie 
friend. In this world, you know, beauty and 
worth don’t always go hand in hand. 

„Besides,“ he continued, as he gazed at 
the store —** besides, how do you know tha: 
I haven't gotten a conscience? We must 
ask ourselves the question: Do theg 
specimens really belong to us?“ ” 

There was a sly twinkle in the quaint little 
man’s starboard eye, as he looked at Eph, 
that made the lad laugh outright. 

“ Finding’s keeping, " said Eph. 

* Not always," said Paul. * But now lei 
us try this heap of beautiful shells by court. 
martial. 

“First, then, Phonso, will you step forward? 
Now, Phonso. You guthered some of these. 
I believe IU 

"Scores and scores, sir.“ (The mar 
always spoke in Spanish, or nearly always. 
“ But they are now yours." 

" True," said Paul; “and all the res: 
belong to my mother-in-law and Madge’s 
grandmother. They are really all in the 
family, then, so I think I can divide then 
honestly, if I take one pile only and leave to 
her and Dodo and allthe rest of her cut. 
throat crew the larger share." 

The sun was already set behind the hil: 
before they reached once more the beach oi 
white coral sand, and found the boats waiting. 

That evening was passed in the great 
centre saloon, for an impromptu concert was 
given, many of the men giving recitations 
and songs. 

] am not sure, however, that our bow: 
would have been quite so happy had the: 
known that Dodo had already reached the 
Lysander and given his own version to the 
fair captain of everything that had occurred. 
and that she was already laying plans for 
retaliation. 

Next day, for the first time in his life, Eph 
got on a diver's dress for the purpose of 
descending into the sea. He had practised 
with it on board till he believed himself 
perfect, but somehow, when he stood ready 
to be lowered, and while they were screwing 
on the head-piece, he felt in a fearful funk. 
But he was too brave to let this be known by 
even a movement of leg or arm. 

„Lower away gently, lads," said a far- 
away voice, or the voice of some one speaking 
apparently from between two feather beds. 

And next moment Lo Curtain ! 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. HERNE'S HALLUCINATION : 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. I. CULE, 
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Author of “ Mortimer's Marrow,” ** Stories from the Schoolhouse," ete. 


CHAPTER IV.— HOW MR. HERNE TOLD A CURIOUS STORY, AND OPENED HIS BAG THE SECOND TIME. 


M* Srnarromp had good reason to doubt 
the evidence of hisears. If Mr. Herne 
had said that he had * prepared ” a proposal of 
marriage, and had placed it in his bag, the 
thing would have been surprising enough; 
but to say that he had received " a proposal 
was utterly astonishing. The manner of the 
declaration added to its mystery, and Mr. 
Strafford must be forgiven for betraying a 
certain apprehension. He glanced round, to 
see that he was within easy reach of the 
door, and then felt bold enough to remain. 

" Explain yourself, my dear Herne," he 
said, somewhat nervously. ‘ Pray do." 

Mr. Herne appeared to see that there was 
reason in the appeal. He restrained his 
agitation, though not without a distinct effort. 

Of course," he said—* of course. That 
was what I should have done at first. I will 
tell you all about it; but it is a foolish story, 
Strafford—a most foolish and ridiculous and 
wretched story. Good gracious ! ”’ 

He seemed quite on the way to lose himself 
“ Come,” said Mr. Strafford, smiling 


again. 
pleasantly. “Let us hear it first. We can 
easily describe it afterwards." And he sat 


down to listen, first making sure that escape 
would be simple in case anything made it 
necessary. 

His easy confident manner had a good 
effect. After a moment's pause his com- 
panion was able to begin. 

* It is a very curious affair, Strafford, very. 
Indeed, it seems almost incredible when I 
try to think of it calmly.—You know what & 
batch-cake is, Strafford ? ” 

The question came so abruptly, and was so 
strange in itself, that Mr. Strafford started. 
He answered quietly nevertheless. 

* A batch-cake? Oh, of course. I have 
seen one in your rooms, I think—on your 
supper- table.“ 

Exactly,“ said Mr. Herne. Exactly. 
They make them particularly well at a little 
baker's in the High Street, and I have been 
remarkably fond of them. They are 
delicious for tea when they are fresh, and are 
quite safe to take for supper when they are 
stale, being then more digestible. Now you 
know, Strafford, that my landlady is a rather 
elderly person of the name of Mrs. Ward. 
You have probably noticed, too, that she is 
assisted by a daughter, a widow, Mrs. Spear. 
It is this daughter who really keeps house, 
and looks after my rooms." 

Mr. Stratford nodded, wondering what was 
to come next. Mr. Herne now began to look 
distinctly uncomfortable, and it was plain 
that the next stage of his story was a difficult 
one. 

* Now comes.“ he explained, almost with 
a stammer, the foolish part of this affair. 
This Mrs. Spear, Strafford, is—always has 
been, to me—an exceedingly pleasant and 
obliging person. In fact, I may say that the 
attention I have received all along has been 
perfect—perfect. Further, she is not by any 
means an ignorant and common woman. 
Therefore it has come nbout that we have 
always been on good terms. In short, we 
have been—well—friendly.”’ 

He looked appealingly at his colleague, as 
if to ask for as merciful a view as possible. 
Mr. Strafford had noticed Mrs. Spear, how- 
ever, and took things exactly as he should 
have done. 

«I quite understand," he said. Mrs. 
Spear seemed to me a really intelligent 
woman. Go on, Herne." 


Mr. Herne went on, with distinct relief. 
“Tam glad you see the situation, Stratford. 
Well, as we were on those terms, you can 
imagine it quite natural that Mrs. Spear and 
I should have chatted a little, occasionally, 
on any subject of passing interest that might 
be mentioned. Now, curiously enough, there 
was one thing that always provided us with 
matter for a few words of conversation, 
generally at breakfast or tea-time, when she 
would come to arrange my table. That one 
thing was—a batch-cake.”’ 

Having reached that point, Mr. Herne 
looked a little foolish, and blushed. He went 
on quickly: 

„As I have said, I have grown remarkably 
fond of batch-cakes since I came down here. 
Of course I had seen them before—in fact, 
I believe that they are known everywhere, 
though under different names. In my own 
county they are called *bakestones, and I 
imagine that ‘batch-cake’ is entirely a local 
christening for them. However, it was Mrs. 
Spear who brought me my first batch-cake, 
a few days after I went into the rooms; and 
that particular cake was so nicely baked, so 
delicutely flavoured, that I expressed myself 
delighted with it. In reply to my question, 
she told me that a baker named Hills, living 
in the High Street, had made quite a reputa- 
tion for himself by his preparation of this 
form of eatable. 

From that time, Strafford, I must admit 
that my appreciation of batch-cake has only 
deepened. It is seldom, indeed, that I take 
n meal at my rooms without having one of 
them upon my table. Mrs. Spear, kindly 
enough as I thought, took a certain interest 
in the matter, and would always see to it 
that a good specimen was procured for me. 
She would frequently run out to the baker’s 
herself to select one, and was genuinely 
pleased when I declared it good. In this 
way, as you may imagine, the batch-cake 
became a subject of mutual interest, and 
apparently a very innocent one. Alas! I had 
no conception of what was coming! 

"'To come to the point, however. This 
morning, Strafford, I happened to be in a 
very good humour, and when I am in a very 
good humour I am afraid that I have a way 
of becoming frivolous and—and thoughtless. 
When I entered my sitting-room, Mrs. Spear 
was laying the table, and she had brought in 
a batch-cake which she had obtained for me 
on the previous evening. It appears that 
they are only baked once a day. It was a 
very tempting cake, and I said so. Then 
Mrs. Spear said something else, in a jocular 
way, and one word, as it always will, led to 
another. So at last—at last, Strafford—I 
made the remark which has brought me into 
such a terrible position." 

Mr. Herne was exceedingly unhappy, and 
again displayed a tendency to become 
agitated. Controlling his feelings with some 
difficulty, he pressed on to the end. 

* As I have said, one word led to another. 
Mrs. Spear was smiling and playful—I was 
good-humoured and frivolous. Yes, I must 
emphasise it—I was frivolous! So it came 
about that I said at last I declare to you, 
Mrs. Spear, that I would marry any woman 
who could make me a batch-cake like that !? 
Those were my very words, Stratford.” 

The young man paused once more. He 
evidently expected Mr. Strafford to look 
thunderstruck, and was surprised to see no- 
thing of the kind. Mr. Strafford was smiling. 


„Well,“ he said. “That was certainly 
frivolous, Herne, but —but— well, what about 
it?” 

“Frivolous!” ejaculated Mr. Herne. 
“That is no word for it, Strafford, as I see 
plainly now. It was foolish—it was 
ridieulous—it was--it was mad! I was 
conscious of its having been frivolous as 
soon as I had spoken, and I must confess 
that I regretted it to a certain extent. Only 
a little later I was enabled to see the folly 
and madness of it. 

„It was like this. Coming up to school 
this morning, 1 forgot my bag, in which I 
carry my books or any other articles I may 
need. As it happened, I did not require it 
greatly during morning school, but decided 
to fetch it in the dinner. hour. So, imme- 
diately after dinner, I ran down to my rooms 
and brought the bag away. It was stand- 
ing ready where I had placed it in the morn- 
ing, and I picked it up without opening it. 
As 1 came down the stairs, I met Mrs. Spear 
going up, and she smiled at me. I fancied 
then that she smiled at my forgetfulness, 
but afterwards I knew better ! 

„When I reached the school, I placed the 
bag on one of the window-sills in the main 
corridor, and had no occasion to touch it 
until I took the Fourth Form Euclid. Then 
I went to the bag for a number of geometry 
papers, which I had corrected and marked 
for this class. I opened it quite carelessly, 
and looked inside; and the first thing I saw 
there, Strafford—the very first thing—-was a 
be- eue 

The last words were spoken in a whisper. 
It was a whisper full of meaning. 

"A batch- cake? echoed Mr. Strafford 
wonderingly. 

“A batch-cake!" repeated Mr. Herne, in 
despair. “And now you see the meaning 
the astounding meaning—of the whole 
thing!“ 

Mr. Strafford could not say that he quite 
saw it yet, but it was slowly breaking upon 
him. His friend, however, hastened to make 
it clear. 

“ When I saw it, of course, I stared at it in 
bewilderment. Then, by the association of 
ideas in the ordinary way, I immediately 
thought of Mrs. Spear, and when I thought 
of Mrs. Spear I remembered the words I had 
uttered so foolishly that morning—this 
morning—and which had been lingering 
accusingly in my mind ever since. And as 
soon as those words came to my recollection, 
Strafford, I saw everything as clear as day- 
light. The woman had taken me seriously: 
she had made a batch-cake herself, and had 
slipped it into my bag! "That batch-cake 
was, in fact, a Proposal ; or, rather, it was an 
acceptance of the offer I had so foolishly, so 
heedlessly made! 

Mr. Herne stopped. His story was told. 
He waited to see what his listener thought of 
the climax. 

Mr. Strafford hardly knew what to think 
of it, and required a little time to arrange his 
thoughts. At first he felt inclined to roar; 
the next moment his colleague's pitiful face 
warned him that this was certainly no laugh- 
ing matter. After that he began to feel that 
some ridiculous mistake had been made. 
The thing which Mr. Herne believed appeared 
so incredible. And yet and yet 

„„ did not touch the thing," went on Mr. 
Herne, with a shudder. ''As soon as I saw 
its significance—its horrid significance —you 
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might have knocked me down with a straw ! 
I did not even move it to take out the 
exercises I had come for, but closed the bag 
in a panic, and left it. But you can imagine 
how impossible it was to forget, to become 
oblivious of that cake or of the painful 
situation in which it had placed me! I 
have spent the most wretched of afternoons, 
Strafford—the most wretched. My boys 
must have thought me demented, for the 
work went anyhow. Why, I even asked one 
of them—a stupid fellow—to give me the 
definition of a batch-cake! I meant to say 
circle, but in my confusion made that shock- 
ing mistake. It will never be forgotten as 
long as the school stands." 

„Come, said the other, smiling. It's 
not so bad as that. We all commit blunders 
of that character. At any rate, you must 
not worry about that while this other 
matter remains unexplained. Will you 
answer me one or two questions? Has 
anything happened, in your relations with 
Mrs. Spear, to make you suspect—has it 
ever suggested itself to you—that she enter- 
tained—er—er—what shall I say ?—any 
particular sentiments with regard to your- 
self ? ” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Herne, with great 
eagerness. *'Nothing has ever happened. I 
could not have had the faintest idea." 

" You are quite sure?“ 

"Iam positive." 

Mr. Strafford considered. That strengthens 


Mees of the Custom House looked from 
L his office window across the harbour to 
the South Quay, where a French smack that 
had come in a short time before was lying. 
It is well known to His Majesty’s Custom 
House officers that foreign fishing vessels 
frequently contain other and less innocent 
cargo than fish, so Manson called his 
assistant, and the two set off to inspect the 
Hirondelle. 

The harbour was built in the form of a 
rectangle: at one angle was the harbour 
mouth and at the opposite corner stood the 
Customs office. When Manson and Hoare, 
his assistant, issued from the office, they saw, 
just across the roadway, a black, bluff-bowed 
Norwegian timber-ship unloading planks of 
pine; in the next berth was a grimy New- 
castle collier disgorging its cargo into carts 
alongside. 

Passing these, they came to the herring- 
boats, which, tightly wedged together, lay 
nlongside the wharves. The crews were 
unloading their catches with all possible 
speed, for “first ashore, best price is the 
fisher’s motto. The huge drift nets were 
shaken, and the silver-scaled herring dropped 
into the hold; with wooden shovels the fish 
were tossed into baskets and the hoisting 
tackles creaked as these were raised to be 
emptied into the curers’ carts. 

As the officers turned to go along the South 
Quay they passed a wooden shed used as an 
auction-room and fish-mart; the strident 
tones of the auctioneer could be heard pro- 
claiming to the little knot of fishermen and 
curers that the lot he was selling was “ Going 
—going at twelve and nine—going at twelve 
and ninepence—going—going—gone! ” 

Down the quay they passed; on their left 
the harbour and the boats, on their right a 
busy crowd of women and girls cleaning and 
salting the herring. Though the latter sight 
was a familiar one. Manson could not help 
admiring the dexterity of the workers and 
the rapidity with which the huge wooden vats 
were emptied. 
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my impression that some curious mistake has 
occurred. Jf she felt that way she would 
surely have betraycd it somehow or other." 

“ There was only the matter of the batch- 
cakes," said Mr. Herne. “I have told you 
how careful she was that I always got a good 
one." 

* H'm. I remember you did tell me." 

To Mr. Strafford it seemed that this was a 
bad sign. He suddenly recollected the story 
of Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell. Had 
Mrs. Spear’s constant attentions with the 
batch-cakes been a sign which his unsophis- 
ticated comrade had failed to read ? 

„There was nothing else?" he asked 
gravely. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all.” 

Again Mr. Strafford considered, and again 
the conviction returned that there was a 
ridiculous error somewhere. From what he 
had seen of Mrs. Spear, he would have said 
that she was the last person to tāke a fancy 
to Mr. Herne, and certainly the last person 
to act in this extraordinary manner. 

„Well,“ he said cbruptly. “We must 
look into it a little further. You say you did 
not examine the cake when you found it in 
the bag? Let us examine it now. Perhaps 
we may find some clue there to explain its 
presence."' 

„Ah, of course," agreed Mr. Herne, with a 
faint revival of hope. “I never thought of 
that. Here’s the bag.” 

He rose, and carried it over to the table. 
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A RUSE THAT FAILED. 


At the extreme end of the quay the 
Hirondelle lay. Honre was an enthusiast in 
matters nautical, and his eye was pained by 
the tubby appearance of the vessel and its 
untidy decks, for the Hirondelle was by no 
means an ideal bont. 

The officers descended the little iron ladder 
on the side of the harbour and stepped on 
board. The French skipper received them, 
and, in answer to their queries, declared, as a 
matter of course, that he had no contraband 
on board: he was an ordinairey feesher- 
man," and had come in for provisions and 
water. 

Manson knew a little of the peculiarities 
of the ordinairey feesherman" type of 
foreigners, and cut short the oration by walk- 
ing towards the main hatch. He and Hoare 
descended into the gloom of the hold, which 
was but slightly relieved by the light of the 
hatchway. 

Now, it nray have been a friendly desire to 
save the officers from coming to grief in the 
darkness that caused the French captain and 
most of the crew to follow Manson and Hoare ; 
it may have been a laudable wish to improve 
the nppearance of the deck that led to the 
main-hatch being fastened down; it may 
have been, moreover, a kindly regard for the 
health of the Customs officers and the 
feeling that a sea-voyage, even against the 
wishes of those to be benefited, would do 
them good, that induced the Frenchmen to 
fall upon them and truss them up with 
convenient pieces of rope; and it may have 
been inability to express himself in English 
that caused a swarthy foreigner to prick 
Hoare’s arm with a villainous-looking sheath- 
knife, as the latter struggled in his captor’s 
hands. There are, however, malicious people 
who maintain that this happened because 
the greater part of the vessel's hold was 
crammed with contraband tobacco; but 
surely these people are prejudiced. 

The Customs officers were left in the hold to 
form their own conclusions. The Frenchmen 
hurried on deck. Outside the harbour, the 
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As he laid his fingers upon the fastenings 
he hesitated, in evident reluctance. Obeying 
an impatient sign from his companion, how- 
ever, he pressed down the spring and opened 
the bag. 

They looked into it together. Mr. Strafford 
looked and looked again, seeing only two 
or three books and a small sheaf of exercise 
paper. Mr. Herne, after the first look, 
paused to rub his cyes—and then looked 
once more. 

After that he took the books and the 
exercises out, article by article, examined 
them carefully, and then laid them upon the 
table. After that, looking in again, they saw 
a little dust at the bottom of the bag, in the 
corners of the whitc lining. 

But that was all. 


(To be continued.) 


wavelets danced and sparkled in the summer 
sun, but the crew of the Hirondelle had, 
at present, no desire to delight themselves 
with the contemplation of marine scenery. 
The shore ropes were cut and, with long 
poles, the boat was shoved off from the 
quay-side and guided towards the harbour 
mouth; with much shouting and creaking 
of blocks and pulleys, the mainsail gaff 
was hoisted; the wind caught and filled 
the sail; the vessel heeled over and, with 
ripples dancing in her wake and her bow 
smacking the wavelets, she cleared the 
harbour mouth; the helm was put over 
and, with every stitch of canvas being clapped 
on, she sped out to sea like a scared 
waterfowl. 

This unwonted activity on the part of a 
foreign smack would have surprised anyone 
acquainted with North Sea fishing. Much 
more, then, did it surprise Harbour-Master 
Cameron, who, from the opposite side of the 
entrance, had seen Manson and Hoare board- 
ing, and who recollected that the Hirondelle 
had not yet paid the harbour dues. Buta 
man used to controlling daily several hundred 
vessels entering and leaving harbour is not 
long disconcerted by anything. He quickly 
despatched a skiff with two of his assistants 
to a trawler lying some distance in the 
offing. 

The assistants boarded the trawler and 
explained matters to the skipper, who was 
quite willing to go in pursuit. The trip 
might prove a very remunerative one if 
matters were as suspected, and, anyway, was 
more exciting than trawling. “Two of 
my crew are on shore,” he remarked when 
he had finished a hasty conference with the 
harbour officials, so you'd better remain 
with us in case of squalls. If it comes to a 
scuffle we'll need every man.“ 

The captain descended to the engine-room 
and explained the state of affairs to the 
engineer. Coal sprinkled with oil was 
shovelled into the furnace, and the steam- 
gauge soon showed a goodly poundage. The 


anchor cable was slipped and attached to a 
small buoy; the trawler's head swung round, 
and the chase commenced. 

The breeze had gradually freshened, and 
the Hirondelle had u lead of several miles by 
the time steam was got up and the pursuit 
commenced. But the trawler Virginia, P.D. 
49, had been built with the object of landing 
her catch as quickly as possible, and North 
Sea trawlers can show remarkable speed 
when occasion requires. 

, The Virginia's deck vibrated with the 
whirl of the engines and the kick of the 
propeller-rod ; the smoke, vomited in thick 
black clouds from her funnel, left a long 
dark trail behind. Down below a couple of 


Sstokers toiled, and the engineer beamed on 


his throbbing engine and stooped oceasion- 
ally to wipe some of the bearings with a lump 
of oily waste. 

Most of the Virginia’s crew had gathered 
forward and gazed towards the Hirondelle. 
Thomson, the Virginia’s skipper, gazed 
intently through his glass at the same object. 

It was an exciting business, this chase, 
but it could have only one ending. 

Despite the fact that the Hirondelle 
-arried every available stitch of canvas, the 
Virginia soon overhauled her. The distance 
otween the vessels decreased rapidly, and 

n a Short time the Virginia was brought 
|iongside of her quarry. Gray, one of the 
. raswler's crew, who had in a long and varied 
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experience had scuffles with the natives in 
nearly every port of Continental Europe, 
and who despised all foreigners, jumped 
from the trawler's bulwarks on to the deck of 
the Hirondelle. 

The vessels swung apart, and, much to his 
astonishment,Gray found himself borne down 
by a combined rush of the French crew and 
pitched back into the sea. It was a d-ipping 
and angry fisherman who was hauled by his 
friends back to the deck of the Virginia. 

The trawler’s crew saw now that it was to 
be battle royal, and were joyful accordingly. 
This time the boarding was more scientitic 
and more successful. As the two vessels 


came together again, the whole crew of the 
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Fisher Lads and Maidens. 
(Drawn for the * Bors Own Paper," by H. CAHIER n 1.) 


Virginia poured over the low bulwarks of 
the enemy, headed by the dripping and 
revengeful Gray. Some of the boarders 
had grasped staves, but the majority trusted 
solely to nature's weapons. 

Their impetus gained them a footing on 
the deck, and then commenced a battle worthy 
of the ancient Vikings who sailed these sens. 
The excited and desperate Frenchmen drew 
knives, but found weapons of little use in the 
mélée, for the force of a blow from a brawny 
North Sea fisherman with muscles of iron is 
a thing no scientist has yet accurately calcu- 
lated. 

Dazed and sadly knocked about, the 
Frenchmen at length gave in. The Custom 
House officers were released, feeling rather 
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cramped and angry, and the crestfallen 
kidnappers were bundled below and safely 
locked up; four of the trawler's crew remain- 
ing on board in case of emergency. 

With the smuggler in tow the Virginia 
steamed back to the harbour, where an excited 
crowd welcomed the returned ones. The 
Hirondelle was detained, and the French 
captain put under arrest as being the person 
responsible for the outrage. 

In the course of his trial the captain stated 
that he had intended to make his visit to 
harbour, the object of which was to refill his 
water-tanks, a very short one, and to leave 
before the Custom House authorities could 
search his vessel. When, however, he was 
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boarded by the officers bent on investigating 
the contents of his hold, he determined to 
carry them off, make for the open sea, and 
then return and land them on some distant 
and unfrequented part of tae shores of the 
Moray Firth. 

It was a wild plan, conceived on the spur 
of the moment, but there is little doubt that 
it would have been successful had it not 
been for the promptitude of the harbour- 
master and the ready assistance of the 
Virginia's crew. 

It is a curious fact that the heavy fine 
inflicted on the captain was paid by the 
representative of a well-known Parisian 
mercantile house. 
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COURT-MARTIAL ON THE GUNNER: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 


By GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of * How the Gunner Won His Promotion," In the Gunner's Cabin," etc. ete, 


I was evening at sea. I had just been 
relieved of the second dog watch, and 
had before me the pleasant prospect of all 
night in, so the gunner’s cabin being open 
to all comers, I thought I would turn in 
there and see what was going on. 

The gunner caught sight of me ns I 
pushed aside the curtain, and, being a bit of 
a favourite with him, he bluffly greeted me 
with, * Hullo, my young crank-shaft, how 
d'ye revolve; any hot bearings down- 
stairs?“ 

In the laugh that followed this sally from 
& trio of slim gun-room youngsters who 
were snapping up a tin of sardines, I drew 
forth a camp-stool and made myself com- 
fortable. 

It did not take the mids many minutes 
to stow awny their plate of extras, and then 
there was silence awhile; but it isn’t a 
quakers’ meeting long where middies are 
concerned, and presently one of the lads, 
with a sly wink at the others, broke out 
pertly, as though resuming some previous 
conversation, “Ah, gunner, what you have 
seen, and what you haven't seen would make 
a decent book, I dare say. Here you've been 
stuffing us up with all sorts of yarns about 
serving on different stations with Captain 
This and Admiral So-and-so, but there's one 
thing you've never been in, I know? 

The gunner seemed half inclined to take 
the hutf, and, looking up straight at the 
speaker as if he would eut him, inquired 
sharply, “Oh, and what's that, then?" 
* Why, you've never been tried by court- 
martial.” 

The old sailor did not reply at once, but 
sat silent and subdued. When at length he 
spoke, there was no trace of resentment in 
his voice, as he answered slowly, * Well, 
you see, sonny, I hare been tried by court- 
martial.“ Never!" exclaimed the aston- 
ished youth ; then, fearing from the gunner's 
altered demeanour he had pained the old 
salt, he hastened to express his regret. 
* Oh, it isn't that, lad,” was the kindly reply; 
* there's nothing for me to be ashamed of 
in the mutter; but I always feel sad at the 
remembrance. I don't at all mind telling 
you about it, and you will see that any other 
man might have stood in my shoes." 

This just suited the lads—it was the very 
thing they had been pulling the gunners 
leg for; so they settled down afresh and 
pricked up their ears. I did the same, and, 
as far as a good memory goes, this was the 
Story: 

“Soon after I got my warrant I was 
appointed to the Mariner brig, and served 
a commission in her in the West Indies. 
where I looked Yellow Jack in the faec, and 
weathered him, because I wasn't afraid. 
Once a fellow gets funky, it's n case; I’m 
sure of it. Lots of my shipmates frightened 
themselves into the fever, or into a condition 
to take the fever, and I helped to lay them 
to rest inside the palisades of Port Royal. 
But there, I'll tell you of my Yellow Jack 
days another time. 

“When the Mariner paid off, I cast about 
where I should go next, for I was a young 
fellow with my way to make, and I hud 
found out by this that there's nothing like 
putting in sea time while you're young, 
under skippers who are likely to come to 
the top of the tree and therefore able to give 
un old ship a lift into a dockyard, or other 
snug billet, when one gets a bit stiff in his 
joints. Ithought I could not do better than 


Slick to brigs, and so kept my eye on the 


purl for one going to the Coast, where I 
heard tell of former shipmates making lots 
of prize-money. 

* Before long I worked the oracle, and 
became gunner of the Heron, then retitting 
in the dockyard. In those days, you must 
know, men join-.4 for the commission only, 
and a skipper with a bad name often found 
it & tough job to scrape his crew together, 
and was forced to take other men’s leavings. 
However, ours was considered to be one of 
the right sort, and the Heron had her full 
ship's company's names down on her books 
the same day she hoisted the pennant. 
And, boys, I'll tell you another thing that 
was different from what it is now: you didn't 
find your ship when you joined her all fitted 
out and ready for sea, with everything fresh 
as paint. No; often she was bare as a bald 
head—no masts, not so much as a ropeyarn 
on board, and the new crew had to rig and 
fit her out themselves. So we set to work 
with the Heron—got the sticks in, standing 
rigging set up and yards across, put sea 
stores aboard, and were soon out in blue 
water, bound for the coast of Africa to catch 
as many slavers as we could find. 

“Ah, there was the rub: they wouldn't 
come to be caught, so there was nothing for 
it but to play a watching and waiting game. 
All hands fore and aft clubbed together and 
paid their shot to make up a lucky bag for 
the masthead-man who should sight a slaver, 
and the end of it all was that we at last over- 
hauled our first prize. But she was worth 
all the waiting for: that day’s work was as 
good as six months’ pay to me. 

* And that was not all, I'm glad to say: 
she changed the luck, and we caught three 
other ‘ blackbirds ’ before cur turn came to run 
over to Ascension for provisions. Wait a bit, 
though: I'm before my story. Our second 
chase was a misfire; she sailed like a witch, 
and simply walked away. We piled on the 
canvas and trimmed every inch to a nicety, 
but the Heron was still all behind, like the 
eow's tail. So, becauce we couldn't catch her, 
we let her go, then sneuked into the coast 
again to wait for another shot. 

* ''here was bitter disappointment aboard 
the brig, you may be sure. Never mind, 
better luck next time, said they. The hat 
went round again to make a fatter prize bag, 
and each look-out kept his eyes skinned in 
hope of claiming the stakes, and before 
long we made a second capture. The ship's 
painter never heard more welcome orders 
than on such occasions; his pot and brush 
were always ready in. anticipation, and with 
a cheery Ay, ay, sir, he now nipped in and 
made his mark on the prize's quarter — Heron 
No. 2. 

“But though our prize, she must be 
lawfully condemned, and that is where I 
came in and was given a chance to show off; 
for the skipper lent me a small crew and put 
me in command of the prize to find my way 
to St. Helena and have her condemned. 
Cocky was I ? you ask. Ah, that Iwas; but 
I had all my work cut out, and sometimes 1 
found myself wondering whether I should 
ever get into port at all, for, though 1 did my 
best sailoring in the daytime to make south- 
ing, I discovered every morning that the 
brown swirl of peasoup rushing out of the 
Congo combined with the Guinea current to 
set me back avain. 

* But the navigation was all right, and in 
the end I made a pretty good lundfall, my 
island when sighted being a little on the 
port bow ; and though we had been so long 


over the job, the delay brought a pleasant 
surprise at the finish. As we drew towards 
the roadstead I noticed an unusual excite- 
ment among my small crew, whose eves 
were fixed on a brigantine anchored clove 
in shore in the decp black shadow under 
Ladder Hill. Wondering what could be tie 
matter, I looked that way myself. and vcu 
can easily fancy I was just as delighted as 
they to recognise our puinter's handiwoik 
on the brigautine's side and read Herun 
No. 3! 

„Of course, it meant a finger in the pie 
for every one of us, so I called for & cheer. 
and at the very earliest opportunity went 
alongside the brigantine to hear the news, 
and what they told me was enough to make 
a cat laugh. 

„It appeared that a day or two after oar 
departure in the prize the Heron gave chase 
to this brigantine flying the American tlag. 
After a sharp race she hove to. ‘There were 
no slaves aboard, 'tis true; still, things looked 
very suspicious, so her skipper was invited ia 
visit the Heron for further conference. ^t 
first he was all bluster and bluff at being ir- 
terrupted as an honest trader; but he came, 
and was politely received. "The boardins 
officer, however, had in the meantime com- 
municated his suspicions to our commander. 
so a ruse was resolved on to bring mattcis 
to n head. 

" This was how it was done: There were 
plenty of brigs but only two ships stationed 
on the coast at the time, one an English 
frigate, the other an American. Now, it wa- 
judged more than likely that this skipper 
had got the straight tip from some of the 
traders that the English frigate was just 
then refitting at Ascension. Soa well-prime: 
look-out was secretly sent aloft, and thus it 
came to pass that after a while, during the 
interchange of civilities of polite banter ani 
smart repartee taking place on deck, tlic 
masthead-man’s shout was heard : 

* * Sail ho!’ and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

“ Officer of the watch: ‘What is it? 

" Look-out : ‘Looks like a three-masted 
vessel, sir, but can't quite make out.' 

Officer of the watch: * Very well; report 
again.“ 

In a few minutes 

„ Sail ho !! was again announced. 

* Officer of the watch: * Well 2? 

* Look-out : ‘Kail is a full-rigged ship, sir. 
heading this way.’ 

* Officer of the watch: All right.’ 

“There had been a pause in the diamond- 
cut-diamond conversation between the brix- 
antine's skipper and the Heron's commanaer 
during the above hailing. As the former 
heard the look-out’s announcement, fun 
rigged ship,’ he started nervously and grew 
pale—he realised it must be the American 
frigate ; and when a minute or so later 
the deck officer came to make his oficial 
report to our commander, and the latter 
turned smilingly to his visitor with the 
apparently casual remark, * Your countrymen. 
captain, I expect,’ they found him in a stt 
of collapse and all his blutf gone. He wa» 
in fact mentally running over tbe pros an: 
cons of the situation, and he rapidly came t^ 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
surrender his ship at once to the Unien 
Jeck and go free himself, than wait to be cap. 
tured by the Stars and Stripes and go te 
prison under American law. So, pulling 
himself together, he replied with seeming ir- 
difference — 
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. Guess I'm jest about cornered. You'd 
better go aboard agin and haul down the 
colours afore the frigate gets up’; and when 
this was done and our fellows came to look 
round below they soon found plain evidence 
of this honest trader's little game. 

“Our shipmates told us that when he 
discovered how he had been tricked—for of 
course you understand, boys, there was no sail 
in sight at all—he raved and went on like a 
madman; then, reflecting what a fool he 
must look, he made himself scarce first 
chance that came along. 

„Well, by the time I and my crew 
returned aboard again the brig was run- 
ning short of provisions, and the little we 
had was bad enough. You're only just out 
in salt water, and don't know the taste of 
mouldy bread, that's got to come; ten to one 
some of you will get command of a bug-trap 
on the coast, and then you'll see the hard 
tack all alive O! So we tripped anchor for 
& run over to the Cinder—that’s Ascension, 
you know—for a holiday and a feed of 
turtle. And the best of it was, good luck 
sailed in company, for on the way we 
managed to bag another fine barque. After 
refitting we hoped to come back again, chase 
more slavers, and pile up a good pay-day. 
But it was not to be: the Heron had caught 
her last blackbird, and never took another 
prize. 

^ Starting for the coast again, we met un- 
settled weather. There was no peace for the 
crew: it was either boxhauling the yards 
about, with hardly any wind at all, or else 
look out for squalls, with hands by halyards 
ready to let go everything— 


“* When the rain’s before the wind, your topsail hal- 
yards you must mind ; 

When the wind's before the rain, you may hoist 
your topsails up again.’ 


In brigs the gunner is a watchkeeper, 
and one Sunday night I kept first watch. 
I distinctly remember every incident of that 
first watch—the sultry night; the brig, with 
limp sails, hardly moving; the captain’s 
coming on deck for a final look round, and 
his giving me the night order book ; others 
coming up afterwards for a blow, and to talk 
and laugh over the sousing they got in their 
cabins that forenoon when a squall came 
and the skipper had to break short off in the 
middle of prayers —it's all as fresh to me as 
though it happened only last night. 

„When midnight came round I gave up 
charge to my relief, and, turning into my 
bunk, I was soon off into the land of Nod, 
dreaming of home and the wee baby I hadn't 
yet seen, but only heard of in my letters, 
which were full of the little rascal. How 
the dream would have ended I can't say, for 
in the middle of it I was rolled out amid- 
ships through my cabin door—now you know 
the reason why I always keep open house— 
and my first waking sensation was to find 
myself jerked against the Jacob's ladder of 
the main hatchway. At first I fancied I 
must still be dreaming, but next moment I 
was wide awake as ever I was in my life, as 
the awful fact flashed into my mind that the 
ship was going over. 

* Providentially I had been landed just 
where there was a chance of escape, else I 
should not be here telling you the story. for 
despairing men began to appear scrambling, 
crawling, struggling towards the hatchway. 
Ah me! I seem to see their faces now. 
Somebody clutched me--I don’t know to 
this day who the poor fellow was; he went 
to the bottom, or I should have heard about 
it. Somebody clutched at me, I say, as I 
clambered up the opening, but, kicking out 
for dear life, I left a strip of my flannel in 
his grasp, wriggled up on deck, now standing 
nearly upright, and, seizing a loose rope's 
end, nipped up hand over hand on to the 
hammock nettings, and got outside into the 
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main chains, close by the whaleboat hanging 
at the davits. Here I discovered several 
hands belonging to the watch on deck, and 
one or two others, who I could see had 
managed to get up from below, because they 
were in their shirts. As for myself, I was 
flying light in & pair of drawers and remnant 
of flannel. 

“It was raining hard. Flashes of light- 
ning to leeward showed the tornado had 
rolled away, butit was too dark to distinguish 
things around. One thing, however, was 
certain—-it would soon be good-bye to the 
ship; she was settling down fast, with the 
pent-up air belching out through her broad- 
side scuttles as if from so many steam 
pipes. Evidently there was no time to lose ; 
everyone was frantic with excitement. I 
shouted out, ‘Cut away the boat’s lashings, 
men; for your lives, cut away!’ Those of 
the deck watch had their knives on and 
worked like madmen; the water reached our 
knees as we stood on the sinking hull before 
the boat was got free and manhandled up- 
right. Presently she floated, and we 
scrambled in over her gunwale, but only 
just in time, for about two minutes later the 
Heron, with a few gurgling sighs, went to the 
bottom and left us alone in mid-ocean. 

"Up to this time my every nerve had 
been strained towards my own safety, but 
now I was left to look after a boatload of 
survivors, many of them all but naked, with 
no food, no water, and a heavy sea around, 
except for a small patch where the ship had 
been. That small area was comparatively 
smooth for some time after the ship dis- 
appeared, only disturbed by a few swirling 
eddies and bubbles, and was dotted over with 
loose wreckage, with here and there a man 
clinging thereto. As these recovered their 
wits and made us out in the dawning light, 
they let go their frail supports and struck out 
for the boat. 

“While anxiously considering the situn- 
tion, I heard some one call my name. In 
the uncertain light 1 could not tell who it 
was, but it proved to be the captain 
struggling to reach us, though he was nearly 
exhausted. The boat was already danger- 
ously full, but I ordered him to be helped in. 
He was in his night-shirt, with blood 
dropping from strips of flesh hanging down 
from his shoulders and hips; after & while 
we found out he had made his escape by 
smashing in and then wriggling through the 
thick glass of his cabin skylight. He soon 
fainted away, and I was again left to carry 
on. 
" At first my only care was to keep the 
boat end on to the sea, to prevent the waves 
coming in amidships, where the gunwale 
was only a few inches above water; but 
as day dawned the wind dropped and the 
sea went down. There was now less risk 
of being swamped, so I made a little speech 
to cheer up the men, bade them bewaro 
of drinking salt water, shifted & few of 
them to trim the boat, dovetailed the 
skipper's wounds together as best I could, 
and bound up his loins in the  boat's 
ensign so as to strap the parts together, as 
well as for decency's sake. Idle men I knew 
would soon get down in the dumps, so I 
ordered out all the oars we could find, and 
then we gave way, steering by the sun in the 
direction of land, though I knew we could 
never reach it. Our only hope lay in being 
picked up. 

And thus we kept on. It fell dead calm ; 
the midday sun came out strong and scorch- 
ing and blistered our skins, so we bathed 
our heads with sea water. I told off the 
drummer to do the same for thecaptain. In 
the afternoon, & hand declared he could 
make out a sail straight ahead, but as he 
was the only one who could see it, we feared 
the news was too good to be true. However, 
it encouraged us to put an extra pound on 
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the oars, and gradually it turned out to be & 
vessel, sure enough. 

“ As she was becalmed, we gained on her, 
and hope ran high. Alas! she threw out 
royals to a puff of wind and began to draw 
away. Then her royals became limp again; 
the puff was gone, and we were overhauling 
her once more, Oh, joy! Hold on, good 
calm! Nearer and nearer we came. I un- 
bound the flag from the captain’s hips, and 
hoisted it, distress-fashion, on an oar; then I 
ordered the crew to stand by, and we shouted 
all together as loud as our parched throats 
were good for. Hurrah! A cabin-boy’s quick 
eyes and ears discovered us. We were saved. 

* The ship turned out to be a British barque 
bound for Sierra Leone. She took us aboard 
and treated us kindly, and we reached port a 
week later, where we found a few of our ship- 
mates. Don't look so surprised, and I'll ex- 
plain. These belonged to a small party that 
had been sent away in charge of our last 
prize, to get her properly condemned at 
Sierra Leone. You can fancy what a sad 
business it was to break the news to them, 
for we had been & happy ship ; they were as 
chickenhearted as we, and we all broke down 
together, like babies, over the recital. They 
remained on the station, but when the home- 
ward mail steamer came in we were ordered 
a passage to Engiand. 

„Well, lads, the worst was over; but we 
didn’t all reach home. No; soon after 
starting reaction set in: two of the party 
became first melancholy, then grew worse, 
and were obliged to be confined to their cabins 
to prevent them jumping overboard, and, at 
last, died raving mad; they weathered death 
on one tack, but he claimed them on another. 
And the captain, poor fellow, never held his 
head up afterwards; the doctors patched 
him up, and he got the better of his wounds, 
but he broke his heart over the loss of his 
ship, and passed quietly away two days before 
we sighted Land’s End. 

„We were put ashore as a distressed crew 
at Liverpool and forwarded to Portsmouth. 
I kept the men together, hailed an omnibus 
outside the railway station, and stowed ’em 
inside for cargo, assuring the jarvie it would 
be a good day’s work for him, John Bull 
would pay the fare, and we rattled off to the 
dockyard and reported ourselves, when we 
were at once rowed to the Victory, and it 
was aboard Nelson’s old flagship that I was 
brought to a court-martial. 

“It was a formal service affair, held to en- 
able the authorities to form some conclusion 
as to how the Heron ‘turned turtle. It 
ended more happily than most courts-martial 
do—which, you know, generally sit to try 
some tippler for lifting the glass too often— 
for as soon as the inquiry was over I was 
advanced to the rank of second-class gunner, 
as & special mark of Admiralty approval of 
my conduct under trying circumstances. So 
you see, young gentlemen, I need not be 
ashamed to confess I have been treated to a 
* one-gun salute’; but 'twas a sad affair, and 
I don't care to make a song about it." 

The tale was ended, and the gunner lay 
back at his ease, while the mids reflected for 
some time on what had been to!d them ; but 
they were not satisfied, they wanted further 
particulars. 

“Well, but, gunner,” said one. what is 
your own private opinion as to why the ship 
turned ——" 

Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-dub, dub, dub— 

Up started the gunner and grabbed at his 
cap, exclaiming— 

“Night quarters! Every soul to his station 
and the ship's cook clap on the fore sheet. 
I'm off.“ Out went the purser’s dip, and 
the gunner bounded away to the cuptain's 
cabin for the keys of the powder-magazine, 
leaving the middies to flounder best way 
they could through) the hurly-burly to 
their divisions. 
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AUN Lillywhite and Broadbridge, with the 

new style of bowling—-that is to say, 
round arm--were making a very unhappy 
spectacle of the All England team playing 
their native county of Sussex at Darnall, 
Shettield, early in June 1827. the sheep dog 
of the never-to-be-forzotten Mr. Trumfer was 
earning undying fame by assisting his 
master to defeat, by his agile fielding, two 
gentlemen of Middlesex on the historic green 
of Haretield, which spot, judging from its 
appearance when the writer made a pilgrim- 
age thither recently, must still retain much 
the saine aspect as when the notable four- 
legged cricketer kept down its opponents’ 
score with an exhibition of smart tielding 
that the two-legged cricketer of to-day could 
scarce hope to emulate. 

The services of canine fieldsmen have 
since that date been more than once requi- 
sitioned in the cricket field, notably in a 
fixture at Warranapool (Victoria), where, ina 
Veterans versus Ludies match, in which the 
qualification for the former was the weight of 
fifty summers or fifteen stone, one of the 
eleven sent his dog into the feld as his 
substitute; but none have excelled in 
dexterity the anonymous assistant of the 
Middlesex farmer, whose scores, in reply to his 
opponent's three runs in each innings, were 
five and two not out. To be perfectly 
frank, the ordinary genus of dog is not 
usually a great success as a cricketer, for, 
although he is about ten times as agile as 
the latter-day fieldsman, he is. when once he 
has obtained a fair grip of the ball, a veri- 
table dog in the manger about allowing 
anyone to relieve himof the same; indeed, it 
is on record that. in a match in which Dean 
Hole of Rochester and rose fame played, 
a retriever *fieldsdozs," having his head 
turned by the applause bestowed upon him 
by the spectators for his agility, on one occa- 
sion took fright, and the ball, and cluded 
the remaining members of the eleven until 
the Dean had scored. twenty-seven runs. A 
similar incident occurred some years ago at 
Hemel Hempstead, but it only entailed the 
scoring of six runs and a prolonged discus- 
sion. 

We should like to quote the date of the 
match and the name of the ground upon 
which the wondrous hit of the Dean’s was 
made, in order that future generations should 
not feel that their credulity was being unduly 
strained; but, alas! it is characteristic of hits 
of and over twenty that such mundane 
details, although they would be a guaran- 
tec of authenticity, speedily vanish into 
oblivion, leaving the main fact as a majestic 
and solitary memorial and the reader slightly 
incredulous, It is therefore with feelings of 
great gratification that we are able to point 
out that at Adelaide, in the match between 
South Australia and Victoria on November 
12, 14. 15. 16. 17. 1898. in the course of Mr. 
H. Stucky's inniugs of 134 for the latter 
colony. a poodle, whose services had not 
been requisitioned, by the way, being in the 
vicinity of the wicket, stopped in n manner 
most brilliant a certain boundary hit, for 
which, thanks to the friend of the South 
Australian fieldsmen, only one run could be 
made ere the ball was returned. To the 
present day it is an unsolved enigma why the 
umpire allowed the batsman four for the 
hit; the laws of cricket certainly fail to 
record that a hit to the poodle shall be 
regarded as & boundary stroke! 

Those enthusiasts in the bibliography of 
cricket, such as the late Mr. Padwick, who is 
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famous for having carried his bat in beth 
innings for Redhill v. Outwood, and atso, 
being unable to procure the book, for copy- 
ing out in ertenso the exceedingly rare third 
volume of Scores and Biographies," which 
comprises 500 pages, will recall that in the 
first volume of that work it is recorded that 
in or about 1794, in Linstead Park, a match 
took place, the hour of the start being 9 A.M., 
as the advertisement tells us, between“ the 
Gentlemen of the Hill and the Gentlemen of 
the Dale, for one guinea a man. The whole 
to be performed on horseback.” 

As a general rule, however, the horse is not 
very acceptuble as a tieldsman, not so much 
on account of the fact that he is unable to 
mnke his mark in that capacity, but that his 
mark when made is so nearly ineradicable 
that groundsmen's hearts are almost broken 
at the sight thereof; it was, therefore, all the 
more remarkable that when, in the course of 
the match between M.C.C. and Ground v. 
Oxford University at Lord's in 1807, n fiery 
untamed Bucephalus, truly an ** ox-head ” to 
do such a deed, made speedy tracks across the 
ground as though to impress upon the crowd 
that he was a veritable Amethea, ‘no 
loiterer " he, his advent was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the spectators. 

As a matter of fact. the Varsity team, when 
the nag made his début in the field, were not 
enjoying the very happiest of times - Mr. R. 
E. Foster nt that date had not taken the 
measure of the Champion's bowling sufti- 
ciently to enable him to hit four suecessive 
deliveries of the Veteran out of the ground 
and into the shrubbery as he did at Oxford 
more recently, and, tlie“ old man's?" bowling 
proving very puzzling to the young men 
bowled at, the score advanced at a pace that 
was decidedly sedate ; hence, when the horse, 
whose cricketing taste lends us to think that 
he was a lineal descendant from the mount 
of Achilles, * Balios ° to wit, put in his ap- 
pearance, the crowd were inclined to murmur 
“For this relief much thanks.” 

Ask any of the walking Cricketing 
Encyclopedias to be seen at Lord's and the 
Oval what was the most peculiar incident in 
the Surrey r. Lancashire match at Manchester 
about the middle of June 1887, and he will 
probably reply that that splendid cricketer 
J. M. Read having sat with his pads on, 
ready to go in, for five mortal hours whilst 
his namesake, Mr. W. W. Read, assisted by 
Mr. W. E. Roller, scored 305 for Surrey's 
third wicket, was caught at the wicket by 
Pilling ere he had had an opportunity of 
seoring a single run. The occasion, however, 
is also noteworthy for the fact that a swarm 
of bees made one of their infrequent appear- 
ances on the cricket field, thereby interfering 
with the play. 

In July 1875, at Nottingham, so many 
swallows flitted across tle wicket during the 
first innings of Gloucester in their match 
against Notts that the game had to be 
stopped for a short time. At Islington, in 
1866, when Daft and Parr (what names to 
conjure with!) were together in the second 
innings, n pigeon passed overhead just when 
T. Hearne was about to deliver the ball, 
whereupon the bowler, instead of bowling in 
the orthodox manner, indulged in a shot at 
the bird, which he straightway brought 
down. Other pigeons. whose fate it may 
since have been, in view of the fact that 
they were Yorkshire birds, to have provided 
ineals for some wagering Tyke gifted with a 
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digestion which he desired to turn to 
pecuniary uccount, invaded the Shetlield 
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ground during a county match in June 1893, 
and another swallow was once clean bowled 
by the same Lord Winterton who matenel 
his eleven against fifty-seven labourers from 
off his estate ; but no cricket team has ever 
attempted to take liberties with the bus. 
but at some times dispensable, bee, not even 
the team of handy men from off H.M.5. 
Nymphe, whose efforts in 1898 on a cricket 
ground at Constantinople to dislodge the 
Bebek batsmen were materially interfered 
with by a swarm of bees, who, according to 
popular belief, mistook the coat of the 
umpire, who was wearing the Bebek colours 
of yellow and black, for a new and greatly 
improved sunflower. 

If travellers are to be believed, the Simian 
inhabitants of the Dark Continent indulre 
in certain games which are said to resemble 
cricket and football respectively, though. 
judging from the description of the antics of 
the monkeys, which are said to be reminiscen: 
of the most glorious of games, it is decideiils 
libellous to compare the same with cur 
national sport, insomuch as the game in 
question appears to consist of one monkey 
throwing cocoa-nuts at another monkey. 
whilst a dozen other members of the race 
stand in a circle with the view, apparently. 
of preventing the retirement of the tare 
before he is rendered hors de combat. Wh 
this aspect of Simian life should be deseribed 
as a game, whereas it is obviously an exe- 
cution, it is difficult to say! 

A few years ago, towards the end of the 
Season--September, to be specific — when à 
match was in progress on the ground of the 
East Molesey Cricket Club, near the Hurst 
Park racecourse, a covey of young partridge, 
several of which were captured, flew on to 
the ground and alighted amongst the players. 
Perhaps these misguided birds had heard 
the Simian story and had determined, utter 
taking Jessons in the science of the game. to 
take out a team to Africa to play the original 
inhabitants of the soil, preferring, in their 
simple-minded manner, to stand up to cocoa 
nuts in preference to the contents cí 
cartridges. 

Nor ure these birds the only species of 
game that has materialised on the cricket 
field. In 1899, for instance, when Derbyshire 
were batting on the Worcester ground. : 
rabbit hurried across the field, regarded with 
interest the Derbyshire batsmen, and vanishe« 
into the hedge on the opposite side of the 
ground, whilst shortly afterwards a pig ih. 
vaded the classic arena and, making straislt 
for the umpire, afforded a  considerab« 
amount of sport to those of the players an. 
spectators who forthwith constituted the- 
selves amateur shikari and hunted the 
“ bonr " from off the premises. 

These invasions of four-footed crickcters. 
however, sink into insignificance when cou: 
pared to the experience of the four 
English team to Australia, which ineluded. 
amongst other members, Edward Pooier. 
Alfred Shaw, George Ulyett, A. Hill. 1. 
Emmett, and Southerton, and was captaine- 
by J. Lillywhite, for, on December 18, 20. 21. 
1876, when playing twenty-two of Goulburu 
it was stated that, in addition to the player 
and the umpires, no less than two youn: 
kangaroos and six hares were seen on the 
field at one time. That the visitors should 
win the game by 95 runs, notwithstandin? 
the presence of the aforementioned menagent. 
reflects great credit upon their powers « 
adapting themselves to circumstances &56 
strange neighbours. 
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„PR King’s Champion ” is one of the very 

oldest of the titles of honour of our 
land. There is a ring about it that is 
taking to the ear, and which seems to breathe 
of chivalry and loyal duty; and this idea is 
in no way lessened when we come to glance at 
the possessors of the title. But first of all 
it will be as well to see what the King's 
Champion really is, for his knightly duties 
having had no calls on them for so long, the 
ottice is probably an entirely unknown one 
to many readers. 

The origin of the office is supposed to date 
from the days of William the Conqueror, who 
made Hobert de Marmion his Champion, and 
granted him and his family the barony of 
Fontenay in Normandy in return for their 
offering to do battle with anyone disputing 
his or his descendants’ rights as Dukes of 
Normandy on the days of their inauguration. 
When the Norman invasion was accomplished, 
lands in England were granted them on the 
same terms, and among these was the Manor 
of Scrivelsby, near Horncastle, in Lincoln- 
shire, and the castle of Tamworth. 

The last Lord Marmion was one Philip, 
who died in 1292, leaving only daughters. 
One of these married Sir Thomas de Ludlow, 
and brought him the Scrivelsby lands, and 
their daughter married Sir John Dymoke of 
Gloucesterhire. Philip's eldest daughter 
married into the Frevile famiiy, and took with 
her the castle of Tamworth, and thus arose 
one of those unfortunate family disputes 
which are not uncommon, for Sir John Dymoke 
claimed to be Champion in right of Scrivelsby, 
and Sir Baldwin de Frevile in right of Tam- 
worth. But Sir John won the day, and from 
that time down to recent years the champion- 
ship has rested in the Dymoke family. 

There have been nineteen Dymokes, holders 
of the title; the last one, Lionel Henry, died 
abroad, leaving a widow, but no issue, and now: 
it is probable that there remains no male 
Dymoke who could claim the title, at any rate 
without a legal establishment of his descent. 
Jt seems sad that this old and honourable 
family has thus come to an apparent end, 
though it is to be hoped that, before the 
coronation of Edward vir, a representative 
may put in an appearance and establish his 
right to the honour. 

But misfortune has not been confined to 
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the family alone, for towards the end of the 
last century a fire took place at Scrivelsby 
Manor and destroyed part of the building, 
including the hall, which was richly 
ornamented with heraldic designs connected 
with the family. 

And now as to the duties of the office 
itself, and these seem hardly to have altered 
at all from the earliest times; though 
originally it was the custom for the Champion 
to ride in the royal procession to West- 
minster Abbey for the coronation, and 
proclaim his challenge on the way — whereas 
in later years he has only appeared at the 
banquet in Westminster Hall, after the event, 
when doubtless his appearance would have 
a more striking effect, providing his steed 
behaved properly, as appears always to have 
been the case. But another official was not 
so fortunate. It was part of Lord Talbot's 
duty as Lord Steward of the Household, at 
the banquet after the coronation of George 
III., to ride up to the dais, and, having made 
his obeisance, to back his horse out of the 
Hall. However, this particular animal, being 
no doubt of a very democratic nature, would 
enter backwards, and it was all his rider 
could do to prevent him flourishing his tail 
in the King's face. 

The first historical mention we have of the 
perforniance of the duties of the Champion 
was at the coronation of Richard 11. His 
proclamation on that occasion is thus 
quaintly given: “ Yf ther be any man of 
high degree or lowe, that will saie that this 
oure Soverayn leige Lorde Richarde, cousin 
and heire of the Kynge of Englande, Edwarde, 
late deceased, ought not of right to be Kynge 
of Englande crowned, he is redy now till the 
laste houre of his brethe, with his bodie, to 
bete him like a false man and a traitor, on 
what other daie that shall be apoynted.” 

From the time of Henry rv. the Champion 
performed his duties during the course of 
the banquet in Westminster Hall, Froissart 
reporting in connection with this coronation : 

* In the midst of the dinner there came in 
a knight who was called Dymoke, all armed 
upon a good horse richly apparelled, and had 
a knight before him bearing his spear, and 
his sword by his side, and his dagger, ete.” 

The challenge concluded with the 
Champion throwing down his gauntlet and 


waiting & few moments, in case anyone 
should dare to take it up, before backing out 
of the Hall. There is a picture in the College 
of Arms of Sir Edward Dymoke, Champion 
to Queen Mary, in the act of throwing down 
his gauntlet. He was the first Champion to 
& Queen regnant. 

At and from the coronation of Charles u. 
the Champion seems to have come off better 
than his predecessor, for he received as his 
fees the King’s great courser with its armour 
and trappings, the armour he himself wore, 
and the gold cup and cover, out of which the 
King had drunk to him on the conclusion of 
his challenge. On the coronation of William 
and Mary, Charles Dymoke, the then 
Champion, put in a plea for two cups, as he 
claimed to be Champion of both King and 
Queen. This Charles seems to have had an 
eye for the main chance. 

The last order for the equipment of the 
Champion was given by the Duke of Welling- 
ton for the coronation of George rv. (for the 
Champion did not act at the coronations of 
William rv. and our late Queen Victoria, it is 
said for reasons of economy) ; and among the 
various articles to be supplied, One pair of 
pistols " sounds horribly out of place. 

There is only one incident that I have 
come across in my search for material for 
this article that tells against the Champion, 
and it is a laughable one. It was at the 
coronation of James rr., when the Champion 
got off his horse to kiss the King’s hand after 
delivering his challenge. As Prynne puts it, 
„The Champion, in moving towards the King, 
fell down all his length in the hall, when as 
there was nothing in his way that could 
visibly cause the same; whereupon the Queen 
sayde, ‘ See you, love, what a weak Champion 
you have.’ To which the King sayd nothing, 
but laught, and the Champion excused 
himself, pretending his armour was heavy, 
and that he himself was weak with sickness, 
which was false, for he was very well, and 
bad had none.” 

Whether at the approaching coronation this 
old-world custom will be once more revived 
remains to be seen, but it does seem a pity 
that the picturesque links of the past should 
one by one be done away with, when the 
only fault that can be laid to their charge is 
that they are not up to date.“ 
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ALL THROUGH LOSING THE WAY. 


HE snow had ceased falling, but night had 

come and the wood was very dark. 

Jack Barton wondered where on earth he 
was. He had set out for a ramble in the 
Bosden Woods that afternoon, and had been 
caught in a snow-storm. Not knowing the 
way very well, he had missed the right path, 
and now he was fairly lost. The miserable 
helpless feeling one has in such cases kept 
coming to him, and though he said to himself 
over and over again, “If I keep straight on 
I must come out somewhere," he couldn't 
help feeling very uncomfortable. Still, he 
plodded steadily on. 

At last the trees thinned &way before him, 
and he saw that he stood in & park. But 
there was no sign of any house, or even of a 
high-road ; nothing but a rough track by 
which the foresters fetched away the wood. 
He followed it, sure that it must leud to a road 
sooner or later. 
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He had just come to the crest of a rise 
in the ground and was gazing about hope- 
lessly, when his eyes were gladdened by a red 
glow some distance away on his right. 

„Thank goodness," he said, there must 
be some one there, if it’s only a gamekeeper, 
and I'd rather be in his hands than be lost 
much longer," and he turned across to the 
light. The park at this place was not of the 
smooth-turf order, but had some ditches and 
bushes about, which made progress rather 
slow. 

There was one thing he could not under- 
stand. As he appronched the light it did not 
shine steadily usa light froma window should, 
but flickered and danced as though it was an 
outdoor fire. Neither could he see the outline 
of any house. When he was but fifty yards 
uway, he stopped to consider. It was cer- 
tainly an outdoor fire, but it seemed to be in a 
hollow, for he could not see the flame, only the 


reflection. What was it? Who could have 
lighted it? Tramps? Poachers? Surely it 
must be one or the other. And then he re- 
membered that these gentry were not quite 
the nicest people to meet in & lonely place. 
and he wondered what to do. 

Baden-Powell’s book on “Scouting " was 3 
great favourite of his, and he made up his mind 
to put its instructions to a practical test —to 
do a little scouting on his own account. Care- 
fully, slowly, almost painfully, though he di 
not think of that in the excitement of the 
adventure, he crept forward, taking advantage 
of every bush and bump in the ground, till a: 
last he came within a few feet of the edge 
of what seemed to be a sand-pit, in whit 
the fire blazed. Flat on his chest he pulled 
himself up to a thick bush that grew just by 
the brink. Then he slowly raised his head 
und looked. One glance and he dropped bac 
he had seen what there was to be seen. A 


fire of wood gathered from the park, beside 
it two men. He could only see the back 
of one, but the other was opposite him, and 
the light showed up every feature of & face 
that made his heart grow cold within him. 
Cruel, brutal, fierce, it was the face of à man 
who was an outcast from civilisation, who 
would stop at nothing to gain his ends. 
Across his knees lay & gun, and he was 
engaged in stuffing some edible substance 
into his mouth. His companion seemed to 
be doing the same. 

Heartily thankful that he had not made his 
presence known, Jack was preparing to crawl 
away, when a word from one of them caught 
his ear, and he stopped: 

“Shoot 'im 2? 

“ Yes, an' put a stop to 'is meddlin'," with 
a string of oaths. 

„But, Mike, you'll git scragged for it if 
they find out.“ 

"Find out? Oo's to find out? They'll 
find ’km 'ere termorrer, dend, but we shan't 
be ere. Lord Merton "ll ‘ave to get a new 
keeper then. Wy don't you go fer to take 
the job on, Sam? You know enough about 
'is woods," with a horrible laugh. 

Jack knew a little more now. He was in 
Lord Merton's park. He knew where that 
was. But—these :»en— what did they mean? 
Murder? He had often read of it, but to 
hear men planning it—oh, it was awful; 
but they were talking again. 

“E's cert’n sure to come over 'ere when 'e 
sees this light —an' then-—.. there was a 
sharp click of steel as a trigger was raised. 

Summoning up all the courage he possessed, 
the boy peeped over again. The man with 
the gun had got up. 

“Which way ll 'e come?“ 

“Straight across from 'is 'ouse," was the 
reply, and he came forward towards the place 
where Jack lay. 

In terror he shrank back, and waited in 
agony for the man to lay his hand on him. 
Ten minutes ago he was only lost ; but now 
he was looking in the face of Death. The 
poacher came up to the side of the pit; the 
boy heard him come, but did not dare to 
look. Only when he heard him clutching 
the bush on the other side for support did he 
realise that his time had not yet come, by 
the mercy of Providence. 

I have said that the bush was thick— it was, 
in fact, & clump of two or three, and the man 
never dreumt that there was anyone nearer to 
him than his mate down below. He stood 
there gazing across the park, and Jack could 
hear his breathing, laboured with the exertion 
of maintaining his position, for the side of the 
pit was & perpendicular five feet, and then 
sloped more gradually down to the centre. 

Suddenly his whole attitude changed, he 
gripped his gun viciously, and raised it to the 
ground level, at the same time forcing him- 
self up a little so that his elbows rested on 
the top of the bank. Then he waited, 
listening as & dog listens for the rat, and the 
boy listened too. 

Clear and distinct in the stillness came a 
crack of wood under an advancing footstep. 
The man turned his head and muttered, 

„ ^E's comin',“ and his companion cowered 
&way by the fire as though he had been 
struck. 

But what of Jack? The terror and 
horror of it all petrified him. What could 
he do? What could he do? The slightest 
movement might reveal his presence, and the 
man was peering across the park raising his 
gun. The keeper out there was coming to 
his death. Could he lie still and let him be 
shot like a rabbit? Never! The villain was 
not more than a yard away, round the other 
side of the bush. Could he get round and 
push him backwards? He didn't stand very 
firmly, a sudden shove would do it. What 
would come after it didn’t occur to him to con- 
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sider, but he must not let him fire that shot. 
Gripping the stem of one of the bushes, 
tearing his hands with the thorns, he dragged 
himself up inch by inch. There was just a 
small space between the edge of the pit and 
the roots. Wriggling, pulling, dreading every 
second a snapping twig, he wormed his way 
round. But could he get near enough in 
time? No, the gun was up to the fellow's 
shoulder, and Jack was not near enough by a 
full six inches. His cheek was down on the 
stock, his finger had slipped round the trigger. 

One last tremendous effort Jack made, 
grabbed him round the neck, and they both 
went headlong into the pit, the gun going off 
as they fell. Somehow, Jack came out on 
top, but almost insensible ; the man had hit 
his head against something, and lay very 
still. in the farthest corner of the pit the 
other man crouched, howling, “Ididn’t do 
it! I didn't do it! It was 'im what done it. 
I told im not to. Oh, don’t ang me! I didn't 
do it!" That much Jack remembered, and 
then it seemed as though & great boulder 
sprang over the edge of the pit at him, and 
all things grew very dark. 


A fearful headache, a stiff-and-sore-all- 
over feeling, and a memory as of a bud dream 
were Jack Barton's next sensations. Also he 
couldn’t understand why he seemed to be 
lying on the ground and not in his bed at 


home. He struggled into a sitting position, 
and immediately heard a man's voice 
inquiring — 


“ Feel better now, do vou?“ 

" Yes, thanks,“ he replied, though he really 
didn't know what there was to feel better 
about. One thing he knew, and that was that 
as a matter of fact he did not feel very well. 

He stared round in wonder ; outdoors, a fire, 
& man trying to make him drink something. 
Where on earth— why, yes, of course; and it 
all came back to him. He gulped down a few 
mouthfuls of brandy and water that nearly 
choked him by reason of the very small 
proportion of water the mixture contained. 

* Where's—where's the man with the 
gun?“ he spluttered. 

„There they are, both of them," pointing 
to two figures lying on the othe: side of the 
fire in attitudes which suggested ropes. 

* But what happened to me?“ queried the 
puzzled boy. 

“One of mv men jumped on to you and 
stunned you. They've gone tofetch a cart to 
carry these rascals away. Now do you feel 
equal to telling me whiat really happened 
over here?“ 

Jack told the whole story from beginning 
toend. By the light of the fire he could see 
the man’s face grow very grave and stern as 
he went on with his tale. 

„Do you know,“ he said at the end, you 
saved my life? It was I who was coming 
across the park. If it hadn’t been for you I 
should have been dead on the snow out 
there,” and he grasped his hand. Young 
Barton didn’t say anything ; he didn’t know 
what to say; but he thought to himself that 
it was worth being knocked senseless to have 
saved a man’s life. 

And there was silence by the fire in the 
sand-pit for the space of two minutes, which 
seemed like two hours. 

Then there was a rumbling from above as a 
rough farm-cart jolted through the snow, and 
three men dropped into the pit. Quickly 
they hoisted the helpless poachers, and then 
Jack, who was still feeling very shaky, and 
the whole party set off back across the park. 
On the way he found out that the man who 
had listened to his story was no other than 
the owner of the estate himself. 

In a quarter of an hour they came to the 
house, and the prisoners were carried off to 
be locked up securely for the night. 

Then Lord Merton turned to his rescuer. 
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* Where do you live?” 

* At Chillington, sir.“ 

“Why, that’s five miles away. You must 
stay here to-night.” 

“Thank you very much, sir, but, if you 
don’t mind, I'd rather not; my mother — --” 

“Shall be sent to, and have everything 
explained. My coachman shall ride over at 
once and tell her all about it. If you were 
to go all that way back now, you would be ill 
in bed to-morrow." 

So he was obliged to consent, and he really 
was glad to, for he was very tired, and every 
bone in his body ached. 

Lord Merton took him into the house, and 
as soon as the facts were known, everyone 
was burning with anxiety to do something 
for the brave boy. He was put to bed, 
with a blazing fire in the rocm and a supper 
only to be described by one adjective— 
“ seruniptious." 

Soon the doctor came and overhauled 
him. 

* No bones broken, several bruises, and a 
sore head. You'll be as well as ever in four 
days. That man you pulled into the pit 
has broken one arm and three ribs. What 
a thing it is to be young and fall lightly ! " 

When the coachman came back, Jack's 
father with him, he was fast asleep, and re- 
mained so till ten o'clock next morning. 

What a fuss everyone made over him! It 
was quite trying; but at length thev let him 
go, and the carriage bore him back to his 
home—sore, but happy. 

'That afternoon his lordship came over and 
held a long conversation with his people. 
The result was that a month later Jack 
Barton was articled to the organist of the 
Cathedral, which had up to then been one of 
his wildest dreams, for he knew his parents 
could never afford it. 

Nor was that the only thing the grateful 
nobleman did for him. One of his most 
treasured possessions is a gold watch, with his 
name and a date engraved on it. 

The would-be murderer and his companion 
were “ wanted for several reasons by the 
police, and they are now enjoying the 
hospitality of His Majesty's Government. 
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TO ARMS! 
A CRICKET RHYME. 


T? arms! for the monarch has entered the field; 
His force, you may notice, increases, 
All eagerly willing the willow to wield 

And knock the swift bowling to pieces. 


Above the pavilion his flag is unfurled ; 
Beneath are the pitch and the wicket. 

Leave Ping-pong alone for the rest of the world 
And shift your allegiance to Cricket, 


Come! off to the battle, determined to score, 
And drive to the uttermost ditches; 
And youngsters who “have not been honoured 
before,” 
Just show that you know what a pitch is. 


The hopes of the club are not wholly confined 
To chap3 who are older and bigger; 

And any good captain is always inclined 
For minors who show any vigour. 


By skill or by cunning, it's likely the ball 
Will send both your bails to the clover ; 
And, ere opportunity offers at all, 
You'll find that your innings is over. 


Should this be your fate (you will not be alone), 
Oh, don't to ill-humour be yielding ; 

But think of the praise that may yet be your own 
By skilful and vigilant flelding. 


The stumps nre erect in the velvety grass— 
Come! put all your wits to their uses. 
Be quick to take chances whenever they pass; 


Be slow, to make feeble excuses. 
JoHN LEA. 
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THE INTER-'VARSITY SPOHNTS FROM THEIR INCEPTION UP TO TO-DAY. 
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TY-EIGHT years ago, on Christ Church 

Cricket Ground at Oxford, one day early 
in March, amongst other striplings whose 
thoughts were fully occupied with feats of 
running and jumping were three who have 
since achieved considerable fame in other 
and very different spheres —namely, H. E. 
Webster, now Lord Alverstone and Lord 
Chief Justice of England, but at that 
time &n undergraduate at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Light Blue second string 
for the Inter-'Varsity Steeple-Chase of about 
two miles; Percy Melville Thornton, then an 
undergraduate at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
first Secretary of the Inter-University Sports 
&nd second string for the mile and the 
quarter, but now, of course, the distinguished 
litterateur and Member of Parliament for 
Clapham; whilst the third was Charles 
Bennet Lawes, the eminent sculptor, who on 
the afternoon in question won the mile for 
Cambridge in 4 min. 59 sec., and was the 
following year to stroke the Cambridge boat 
in the ’Varsity encounter at Putney, but not, 
we may add, to victory. 

The result of this the first meeting of the 
Varsities on the running track is regarded 
by most authorities as a drawn match, for 
each side claimed four firsts, Oxford winning 
the 100 yards and the quarter through the 
instrumentality of Mr. B. S. Darbyshire, and 
the two jumps through the agency of Mr. F. 
H. Gooch, whilst to Cambridge fell the two- 
mile steeple-chase, the mile, and the two 
hurdle races. As the Light Blues had, in 
addition to their four firsts, seven seconds, 
they not unnaturally consider the match as 
ending in their favour, but for statistical 
purposes honours in this meeting are 
regurded as divided. 

Of the thirty-eight encounters that have 
nlready taken place, Cambridge have retired 
from the field with nineteen victories to their 
credit, whilst Oxford have earned seventeen, 
and the remaining two matches were drawn. 
These figures point to a considerable 
superiority on the part of the Cambridge 
performers in athletic sports, but, when we 
look into the matter, as we have done for 
the purpose of designing the accompanying 
diagram, we find that of the 344 events 
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decided in the series so far, Oxford can 
claim 176 "'firsts" to Cambridge's 168— 
a balance of eight in favour of the Dark 
Blues. Honours may therefore be said to be 
pretty evenly divided. 

It is, considering the length of time over 
which the sports have extended, not a little 
curious that each University should show a 
inost pronounced superiority over its oppo- 
nent in certain events: thus, Oxford in the 
100 yards and the three miles, and Cam- 
bridge in the hammer-throwing event, have 
established such commanding leads over 
each other as almost to suggest that there 
must be something in the air of Oxford 
especially conducive to running and at 
Cambridge to bodily strength; the high 
jump and weight putting, indeed, are the only 
events in which there is nt present anything 
approaching equality. i; 

As strings of figures do not tend to convey 
to the average mind the differences existing 
in the number of victories falling to each 
team in each of the nine principal events 
that have figured on the card in so clear & 
manner as the more tangible chart, we have 
on the left-hand side of our diagram drawn 
the parallelograms devoted to each 'Varsity 
in each event in proportion to the number 
of victories falling to each side, with the 
result that the balances are rendered de- 
cidedly obvious. 

The greatest difference between the rival 
Blues exists in the three-miles event, 
which has been won by the Oxford men on 
almost twice as many occasions as the 
Cambridge men have so fur succeeded in 
pulling it off. In the 100 yards Oxford have 
again a great balance (ten victories) in their 
favour, the balance, however, when we regard 
ihe parallelograms, showing the result of the 
hammer-throwing contest, which made its 
appearance on the card in 1866 and was 
won by Cambridge, an auspice of future 
success, is in favour of the Cantabs, thanks 
to a great extent to Mr. G. H. Hales, who 
won it for them in four successive years 
(1874-77). 

The result of thirty-eight quarter-mile 
races isan aggregate of six victories in favour 
of Cambridge, and is exactly reversedan the 
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case of the mile. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Oxford won the hurdles in six succes- 
sive years (93 to 98 inclusive), Cambridge 
have & majority of three victories to their 
credit, & fact that is not altogether surprising 
when we note that in twelve years (1881 to 
1892) Oxford's representatives were first past 
the post on only two occasions. The long 
jump has resulted, so far, in favour of 
Oxford, whilst Howard Smith’s victory for 
Cambridge last March has put his ’Varsity 
one point ahead in respect to the high 
jump, which was won on three occasions and 
halved on one by J. H. Gurney (Trinity, 
Cambridge), a feat afterwards equalled by 
W. P. Mcntgomery of Merton, Oxford. The 
final big event, the weight, shows a balance 
in favour of Cambridge, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Mr. J. H. Ware, who won it on four 
occasions for Oxford and set up in 1856 a 
"Varsity record that has yet to be beaten. 
The events not shown in our diagram are 
as follows: 
Oxford Cambridge 


victorie victories 
Two miles a 5. — là 1à 
200 yards hurdles e — 1 
Two- mile steeplechase . — 1 
Cricket ball ©. — 1 
Half- mile. > &- | 2 


In the right-hand portion of the diagram 
we give the best times, ete., in the nine chief 
events, and show by which University’s 
representatives they were set up; we also 
show by parallelograms drawn to the same 
scale how the Inter-’Varsity ‘ bests” 
compare with the world’s Amateur record“. 
We do not find, nor do we expect to find. 
much difference in the times for the 100 
yards, the quarter, the mile, the three miles. 
or the hurdles, for the ’Varsities have at 
various times possessed some splend:d 
performers in these events: Mr. C. B. Fry's 
wonderful long jump has saved that Inter- 
'"Varsity record from being totally eclipsed. 
but in two of the remaining events our 
cousins across the Atlantic have made the 
Inter-University figures look somewhat 
appropriately “ blue," a colour scheme thst 
has” also been enhanced by the weicht 
putting of D..Horgan at Queenstown in 1897. 
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THE BOY'S OWN SAILING SHARPIE, Ar HOW TO BUILD IT. 


vo to her being wall-sided, the sides can 
each be done with one plank ; but care has 
to be exercised in the fitting ofit. A template 
or mould should be made as fig. 7, which is 
simply a strip of thin wood tacked round the 
frames on the load water-line, and short 
pieces, a8 B B, nailed across it at each frame 
to the exact depth of the frame. This, when 
taken off the boat and allowed to spring flat, 
will give the expanded or exact size and 
shape the plank will have to be cut to. 
For fastening the plank to the frames 1 in. 
brass screws should be used and spaced 
about 23 in. down the frames. They should 
be counter-sunk into the wood for about 
in., this being afterwards filled up with 
putty, which will ensure a flat surface 
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You should now get ahead with your 
beams and coamings, as you cannot do any- 
thing to the bottom planking till you have 
got more stiffening into her. You will notice 
that there is a beam on every frame, and 
that those marked 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 11, fig. 8, 
go right across the boat, the others coming 
in way of the cockpit are cut at the coam- 
ing, except No. 4, which is cut at the centre 
line and a couple of small fore and afters 
fitted as a, a, fig. 9, to allow of the head of 
. the eentreboard working. The beams have 
2 in. of around on them, and are 13 in. deep 
, by 1 in. thick, and can all be cut from the 
, same shape or mould. The different lengths 

you should take from the boat herself, which 
will enable you to make a good fit and thereby 
prevent straining. They should all be 
slightly checked into the frames and then 
. firmly screwed to them. 
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PART II. 


and screwed to the carlings; those at the 
fore and aft ends of the cockpit should also 
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be the same depth as the beam, but of course 
have the round on tbem instead of sheer. 
Before starting your deck-planking you 


should get the centreboard case put in. The 
formation of the case will be seen by looking 


Fig. 11. 


&t figs. 4 and 12. It consists of two pieces 
of 4-in. wood 3 ft. 10 in. long by 1 ft. 


Fig. 8 


Having got your beams up and in place, 
line off the breadth of the cockpit (which 
is 3 feet) on the beams 6, 11, when, by 
placing a straight-edge or twine between 
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these spots, the correct length of the carlings 
or cut beams can be ascertained. The 
coamings, fig. 10, which form the frame- 
work of the cockpit, are 5 in. deep by 
l in. thick, sawn to the sheer of the boat 


2 in. deep, with a clear space of 8th of an 
inch between them for the centreboard to 
work in. As before mentioned, a small fillet 
bedded in white-lead is run round at the 
foot, p, fig. 4, to give additional strength and 
water-tightness. 

By looking at fig. 11, you will see how the 
ends of the case are made water-tight. First, 
a piece, 8 in., is inserted, and then pieces are 
screwed over them. It is best before screw- 
ing on the outside pieces to insert a thread 
of cotton dipped in white-lead to prevent 
leakage. As for the top of the case, it need 
not be boxed in, as it is high above the load 
water-line. After finishing up the centre- 
board case, you should take a long 3-in. auger 
and bore a §-in. hole through the keel at each 
end of the case, so that when the hull is 
finished the piece between the holes can be 


cut out with a keyhole saw. Also, at the 
forward end of the case, bore a §-in. hole 
through the two thicknesses in order to take 
the bolt that hangs the centreboard. This 
bolt hole should be as close down on the 
keel as you can get it (see a, fig. 12), and had 
better be done with a ratchet brace. After 
doing this you had better put in the mast 
step, the centre of which is 3 ft. 10 in from 
the fore part of the stem. It should be 


about 12 in. long, and firmly screwed down 
to the keel (see fig. 13). 

The cockpit seats you should next get on 
with, and, in order to give a finish to the 
boat, you should make a round seat in the 
stern, besides rounding off the forward ends 
of the side ones, 


They should be boxed in all round, which 
will give good locker accommodation for 
spare gear, etc. The thickness of the seats 
should not be less than g in., and the boxing 
can be à in. 

Now go &head with the deck planking, 
which should be done in narrow lengths 
of 3 to 4 in. and by 4 in. thick. You should 
start by stricking the'centre line of the boat 
along the top of the beams with & chalk 
line, and fit the plank next the centre line 
first. Then work out to the sides, where the 
planks should be allowed to project about 
J in. to form a bead or moulding. Each 
plank should be securely screwed down to 
the beams by & couple of screws at each 
beam. The hole for the mast, which is 
2118s should be cut right above the step 
which you have already fitted in. The 
position you can again get by marking off 
3 ft. 10 in. from the stem head. You 
will notice that when laying your deck, 
owing to there being a round on the beams, 
the planks, though meeting close on the 
inside, show a gap on the outside. This is 
just what you want; and you will have to get 
some marine glue (this can be got from any 
ship-chandler's) and run it into the seams. 
When heating the marine glue care should 
be taken to see that it is not burnt, when, of 
course, it becomes hard and useless. It 
should only be heated enough to allow of it 
being poured into the seams. Marine glue 
is very much better for this purpose than 
putty or pitch, etc., as, owing to it being 
elastic, it comes and goes with the weather, 
which you require if you leave your boat 
moored out, exposed to sunshine and rain. 
If you make & good job of the deck there 


will be no need to cover it with canvas, 
although this method is resorted to in & great 
number of cases. Nothing makes a boat 
more shoddy than a canvas-covered deck, no 
matter how noatly fitted; and it may be 
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taken for a certainty that, in nine boats out 
of ten, the canvas is there to cover a badly 
laid or caulked deck. 

After finishing the deck, fit a small half 
bead round the cockpit coaming, and also 
round off the top edges of the coaming to 
give & finish. At this time you can also fit 
a piece of hard wood, preferably mahogany, 
4 ft. long by 10 in., with a 33-in. hole 
cut for the mast, also a slot cut for the 
distance of a frame space to allow of the 
head of the centreboard working as A, fig. 8. 


Fid. 14. 


This, if made from £.in. or -in. wood 
will stiffen up the boat immensely in way of 
the mast. 

Having got the deck about finished, and 
the boat assuming & rigid form, you can 
start the bottom planking. The screws that 
hold down the keel will have to be withdrawn, 
and the boat turned over on her deck. The 
slot between the two holes can then be cut 
out for the centreboard, after which you can 
proceed with the planking, which is à in. 
thick. As she has got a flat floor trans- 
versely, the planks do not necessarily need to 
be narrow, and 12-in. breadths will do all 
right. The same method is gone through in 
planking the bottom as was adopted for the 
deck, only the edges of the planks will require 
to be bruised. This method of bruising is very 
simple, and should always be done in carvel- 
built boats, and is the only safeguard against 
leakage. A nail having a round head is in- 
serted through the end of a marking gauge, 
as fig. 14. When the edge of the plank 
has been planed to a good fit, the marking 
gauge is run along the edge, thus making 
a hollow along the plank where the wood 
has been compressed (A, fig. 14). When you 
have done this two or three times and got 
the groove fairly deep, take a hand-plane 
and strip a few shavings off the edge until you 
come down to the compressed bit; after this 
it can be butted against the preceding 
plank and screwed down with 1.in. screws. 

You will find, by doing this, that when you 
put your boat into the water the edges of the 
planks which you have compressed have 
swollen out, and thereby made a first-class 
water-tight joint. You will also have 
io pay some attention to the two seams 
at the bilge, where the stringers meet 
the bottom and side planking. In this 


case you will have to caulk them with cotton- 
wick. The wick is driven into the seam 
with & mallet and caulking tool, which in 


appearance is not unlike a flat chisel. Care 
should be taken that the wick is not driven 
too hard home, or that it is put in in lumps. 
It should in all cases be evenly payed, and no 
great force should be used. 

I may tell you that I have seen boats 
which had too much cotton driven into their 
seums spring the planks, after being some 
little time in the water. 

By this time your hull is nearing comple- 
tion, and there is only one little job to do 
beíore the painting begins. That is, the 
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small moulding (p, fig. 15), which has to 
be put on. This should be of teak or 
mahogany, and about & in. thick, and should 
be placed about 4 in. down from the under- 
side of the deck at midsbips, and should have 
a bit of a rise fore and aft. This you will 
see, however, by looking at the rigging plan, 
fig. 1. 
: (To be continued.) 
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A COMMONPLACE BOOK: 


HOW TO MAKE AND KEEP IT. 
Bv an OLD “ B. O. P.“ READER. 


N the flrat place, what is a ‘Commonplace Book" ? 

That question will naturally suggest itself to many 

of my readers, Most of vou, I have no doubt, have a 

vague idea of what a commonplace book is, but there 
are probably very few of you who keep one. 

* What do I want one for?" I hear you ask, and 
naturally too. llave you never puzzled your brains 
and searched high and low to find something or other 
you read or heard of some time previously ? Do you 
never read ny particularly interesting article which 
strikes vou as being worth recording ? It would be 
impossible to remember it for long. Do you never 
Ovme across a quotation which vou would like to 
remember, a quotation applicable to something which 
juterests vor? 

Weill, if vou had a commonplace book you could 
write in it the references of those things of which vou 
wish to keep a record, and vou could write out the 
quotation under a general indexed heading. Many 
busy men keep commonplace books which to my mind 
would better be described as index reference books, 
and one begun when a boy and carefully kept through 
youth aud manhood forms an invaluable record of 


divers things, and can be picked up in leisure moments 
aud read with the utmost interest. It is always an 
eniovinent to recall past things and events, and a 
commonplace book will enable you to do so. 

So much for a short description, We now procced 
to show how such a book should be made, after which 
the method of keeping it—what to omit and what to 
include. 

Your only expense is a well-bound book containing 
not less than 250 Jeares (500 pages), A very convenient 
size is exercise-book size, that is. 9 in. by 7 in., and the 
we to be given for one depends entirely on yourself, 

ou can purchase such a book for so little as 1s., or 
you mav give 5s. if extra strongly bound, in leather, 
It is best to buy a good and strong one while you are 
about it; butif a few shillings are a consideration, I 
would advise vou purchasing a cheap book—ygood 
paper, but common cover. The cover can be stripped 
off and a fresh one put on with Jeather back and cloth 
sides. Instructions as to covering this book can be 
found on pages 204 and 218 of the twentieth volume of 
the * B. O. P.“ where is a full article on bookbinding. 

We will now presume you have your book quite ready. 
The first thiug is to apportion a certain number of 
leaves to each letter of the alphabet. "There are 26 
letters in our alphabet, but taking 1and J, and Y and z, 
each as one, reduces the number to 24. As we shall ex- 
plain later on, the vowels A, E, 1, 0, U form an important 
part in the portioning of the pages. To each letter at 
least five leaves out of your 250 must be devotel—that is 
to sav, 120 leaves: leaving 130, or more if your book 
contains more than 250 leaves, to be disposed of 
Amongst the most common letters. To each A, h. H. M, 
B, T, 10 extra leaves can be given: the remaining 70 
leaves, in blocks of five leaves each, should be divided 
amongst the 14 letters B, €, D, F, G, 1, R, IL, N, 0, T, h, U, 


W. the least used of all letters, Q, U, X, Y, z, being givca 
ouly five lenves each. 

A side index must now be made. It is illustrated 
in fig. 1, and is easily made. You have, no doubt, seen 
such au index before: it should be about a quarter of 
an inch wide, and the whole length of the page staub! 
be divided into 24 parts. No doubt you will fiud abeus 
that number of lines on a page, so that will greatly 
help you. The index is made by lifting separately al! 


the leaves which are to be devoted toa certain letter, 
With a pair of scissore 4 


let us say A, as a beginning. 


FIG. 2. 


short cut, a quarter of an inch wide, is made on line 1, 
and then all tlie pages devoted to 4 (there should be 15) 
are cut up from the bottom of the book to this cross- 
cut. Figs. 2 and 3 show how the pages look when 
cut. For the 10 pages devoted ton the cut should be 
made on and up to line 2; c, on aud up to line 3, and 
$0 on. 

On the first line of each page a double line must 
be drawn. It is advisable nt first to write on one 
side of the paper enly, and that the right-hand side. 
In the middle of this line the initial letter is to be 
printed, A, n, or C, ete., whichever is the index letter of 
the section. Now we have 15 leaves at our disposul for A, 
that is three for each vowel; soon the first three leaves, 


Boc 
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next to the letter a whicn you have already printed 
there, you should put another A, the first of the five 
vowels, These two letters aA form an index to the 
words which are to be recorded as general headivgs on 
these pages. But no words begin with AA, vou will 
gay. Quite right. But there ure words which zou 
might have to use which begin with A, and in which 
the first vowel is 4 also ; for example, Academy, 


Tho next three leaves are marked AE, the next three AI, 
the next three AO, and the last AU, which would stand 
for such general headings as Athletics (AR), Arctic (A1), 
Armour (A0), Aurora Borealis (AU). Thus any of the 
above subjects would find a place in your commonplace 
book on the page bearing the two letters affixed iu 
brackets after the name. 

The same is done with the 10 leaves devoted to B, 
two leaves being set apart for each BA, BE, BI, BO. BU. 
The remaining leaves are lettered in a similar manner. 

Now, as to the method of keeping such a book. We 
will suppose you have read in a magazine or book an 
account of *the origin of Football" or some such 
thing. Now, you might want to refer to this later on, 
and then there would be perhaps a difficulty in finding 
it. A reference in your commonplace book will be of 
great help to you therefore. But how shall I index 
it?“ The leading thought in the title is not“ the.” 
nor “ origin,” nor “of,” but “ Foothall.” So you would 
turn to Fin the side index, and finding the first page 
marked Fo write, in large characters, underlined : 

FooTBALL, theorigin of. X—— magazine, June 1900, 
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giving the name and date of the magazine in which the 
article uppeared. 

Figs. 2 aud 3 give an idea of a page in a commonplace 
book. Here in fig. 2, under k, is a fine quotation of 
Ruskin on Reading. This being a quotation, it is 
written in the book, the author's name being stated 
after. Selections from books which have interested 
you also find a place in vour commonplace book, anid 
form a fund of pleasurable reading at odd times. The 
quotation on Reading is also applicable to Books, so it 
finds a place under Bo (see fig. 3), where we also have 
a further quotation under the same heading and a 
reference to the * B.O.P.” Coming-of-age Diuner, an 
account of which appeared in the volume of the“ B. O. P.“ 
for the year 1900. 

Such is a brief account of a commonplace book. Let 
us hope that our boys will commence on one forth with. 
It is impossible to remember everythiug vou read, and 
such a book forms an excellent aid and refresher to 
one' memory. Above all, be careful in the selection of 
what you record in your book. Pick out important 
subjects only ; pass all others by. 
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A NOVEL MOUSE-HO USE. 


By CHARLES BOYLES. 


* house is not only novel, but healthy, airy, clean, 
and attractive. 


It can be made by any average boy with an ordinary 
amount of industry and patience, at a very trifling 
cost, and I have no hesitation in saying that if it is 
made well (t.e. thoroughly finished off and painted ns 
described), the last item (cost) will be struck out the 
oo a“ good " aunt or uncle pays a visit to you 

t. 

The dimensions given below are, I think, 
about the best, though of course you can mnke 
larger, but remember, if you have too large & 
cage the mioe will wild. 

You will want for the bottom a piece of 
wood 24 in. by 10 in. by J in., planed one side. 
and for the house 8 ft. of } in. by 9 in. wood 
planed both sides. 

from the }-in. wood three pieces 8j in. 
bottom, and centre floor, two 
for the sides and one 
piece 13 in, long for the front. 


it 
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Cut the windows and doorway from the front piece, 
aud shape as in fig. 1, then fix all firmly together by 
nails or screws. The centre floor should not be fixed 


unless the tin linings mentioned below are going to 
be used in the cage. 

The back must be in four pieces, as in fig. 2, holes 
being bored in the top and slits cut along the top of 
the doors (which should fit tight) for ventilation. 


The roof should project about à in. at the front, 
back, and sides ; one side of the roof is in one piece, 
the other in two, being divided 1 in. from the top. 


This is to allow of the roof being opened 
without interfering with tbe chimney. 

You will now need 14 in. of $ in. by 4 in. wood. Cut 
this into four lengths of 34 in. each. Two of these 
must have a groove down one side, 4 iu. from the edge, 
to allow glass to slide in, and the other two must have 
n groove on two sides, These are to stand at the 
corners, 

The two one-grooved posts should now be screwcd 


Fra. 2. 


on, one to each bottom corner of the front of the house 
from the inside. The house can then be screwed on 
to the bottom board at one end ; there should be a 
margin of à in. on three sides of the house. Screw 
from underneath, and file away the points if necessary. 
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The two end corner posts must be screwed in posi- 
tion exactly opposite those on the house by means 91 n 
long thin screw from underneath. 

The frame for the perforated zine or gauze is best 
made of blind lath planed down to 3 in. wide, and 
made double with the zinc in between (see fig. 3; the 
thick line represents the position of tlie wire). Take 
care to leave a slight space between the end of the 
frame and tlie front of the house, 80 that the window- 
tills are not scraped in opening. The latter are. of 
course, cut out of thin wood, painted white and gluel 
on. The chimney is u piece of wood cut to fit on the 
top of the roof, with two flat pieces tacked or glued on 
top, one projectiug 4 in. all round and painted white, 
the other piece the same size as the chimney, 

For the doorway you will first of all need a door- 
step, and then posts fixed ou either side of the opening, 
and cross-pieces above that, according to your fancy. 
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The windows should be painted in imitation of 
curtains, and glued to the inside of the house. Long- 
pointed drawing-pins may ulso be used in addition for 
tixing the windows. 

When you have got everything entirely to your 
ratisfaction, well glass-paper, and then paint. The 
best method of painting is, in my opinion, to have the 
bottom board dark green, tlie lower half of the house 
white, the top half red, and the roof a dark slate 
colour. Imitation bricks can be marked out on the 
house with an ordinary pen, ink, and ruler. 

It is a good plan to have some shallow tins made to 
exactly fit the inside of the house, with holes cut with 
the sides turned up, to correspond with the holes in 
the floor. These will prevent dampness from soaking 


into the wood. 
Ladders are, of course, al:o fixed leading from one 


room to the other. 

I always found when kecping mice in a cage of this 
description that & great deel more pleasure was 
derived from it than from tlie ordinary cramped little 
cages, and I always thought the mice were much 
happier too, nnd I hope that you who decide to make 
one will be of the satne opinion. 
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A DOMINIE'S ALBUM. 
IL—OTIS PLUMMER. 


TIS PLUMMER was a bookworm. How he loved a 
fat octavo, 
With sturdy-looking covers and a closely printed 
page ! 
Wherever he was going, 
To a picnic or a-rowing, 
He bore a heavy cargo by the poet and the sage. 


His pockets all protruded with the wedge of mighty 
knowledge, 
So carefully inserted in a melancholy way, 
For none could fail to notice 
That the philosophic Otis 
Darived no satisfaction from this wonderful array. 


He took his place at wickct with a * Virgil" in his 
blazer, 
While “ Pickwick,” underneath his cap, was resting 
on his head: 
And when. by skill or cunning, 
He secure! a chance of running, 
The pitch was thickly littered with the volumes 
that he shed. 


If ever I suggested we should take a pleasant 
ramble, 
The last to join the party as we stood prepared to 
go 
Was Plummer—always Plummer, 
For in winter or in summer 
He criel: “I’ve been selecting what to take with 
me, you know.” 
And now the revelation! (I forgive all those who 
doubt it; 
There's so much inconsistency to mar the sorry 
tale). 
Alas! I'm not misleading, 
Otis Plummer did no readíng, 
And in examinations he was always known to 


fall. 
Joux LEA. 
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P. SrNcLAIR.—No; it is an ordinary hard steel drill 
such as you can buy at any tool-sliop. 


E. STARKE.—Go to the Free Library, and in the appen- 
dix to the Quarterly Navy List you will tind tlie 
particulurs as to admission of engineer students. 


E. M. Nortox.—On page 672 of our sixth volume you 
will find the “Austrian Army awfully arrayed” 
given in full. We kuow nothing about the author. 


H. J. FosrER.— Begin with * Our Country's Flowers," 
published by Sunpkin, Marshali & Co. 


LUMLERE.—There are a few books, but none quite 
up to date. Oue is publisued by Upcott Gill, 170 
Strand. 


J. DUNLOP.—Try auy of the Civil Service 
Guides. Among tne best are hose pub- 
lished by Stanford aud by Cassell. Stau- 
ford's book is entitled A Handbook to 
Government Situations." 


A CONSTANT READER.—Goldfish have the 
same habits as carp when at large in & 
pond ; and they are not worth catching, 
even for the purpose you mention. 
'They are very cheap, and only those bred 
incaptivity will live in captivity. 


H. L. JoN ES. —“ The Cock House at Fells- 
garth” was in the thirteenth volume, 
“My Friend Smith” in the fifth, and 
“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” in 
the fourth. 


H. G. (Aduarium).—1. Clinkers will do, 
but boil them for some time before you 
put them in the water. Lumps of stone 
are much better; you can pick them up 
where buílding is going on or where a 
road is being made, 2. Anything small 
that will live. 


E. S. HARBER.—You would probably find 
à book on coach-painting at Brodic 
& Middleton’s artists’ colour shop, in 
Long Acre, near Drury Lane. 


Mercury.—Write for a price list of books 
on electrical engineering published by 
Whittaker & Co., White Horse Street, 
Paternoster Square, F.C. 


G. WiLSoN.—You simply pulp the leaves: 
but better buy a proper bottle fron. 
some natural-history dealer. 


T. BaGury.—The canoe is designed to 
carry one. The material is not recom- 
mended for larger craft. The cost 
depends too much on local circum- 
stances for any sum to be named. 


C. WappiNGTON.—Of any natural-history 
dealer. Try Watkins & Doncaster ; see 
their advertisement iu our wrapper. 


NEPTUNE.—Articles for “make-up” are 
sold by the theatrical wig- makers. You 
can get them also at French's, publisher, 
in the Strand. 


W. J. JovNER.— You can get many tints 
in chalks, the same as in water colours, 
by mixing them and rubbing thew in. 


H. N.—Complete your apprenticeship ^ud 
pay no heed to cronkers. 


E. D. OwEN.—1. Yes: the“ model hand- 
engine“ is given in chap. x. of our 
*Indoor Games.“ 2. You could reduce 
it to 4 in. borex4 in stroke of cylinder, 
which is a snitable size to drive the small 
boat mentioned, and you must put in 
as large a boiler as possible, say 3 in. in 
diameter x 8 in. long, but you would 
find that it is more satisfactory to fit 
up a larger boat, say three or four fect 
long, and the engine would be much 
casier to build in the larger size. If you 
follow the directions carefully there is 
no reason why it should not be a 
success. 


G. H. W. (Derby).—1. Glad you like it so 
much. These B. O. P.“ certificates are 
to be found treasured in every part of 
the world. 2. Yes; we may try a 
“ Phono " competition one of these days, 
but we don't like making our pages too 
much like school out-of-school. 


VoLTA.—1. You could light an eight 
candle-power ten volt lamp as you 
describe, und would find it sufficient for 
the small writing-table 2. We should 
connect them in series. 3. Not of great 
importance—say numbers 18 te 24. 


BERTIEK.—1. We do not recommend zinc; 
slate is very much better. Certainly 
zinc would not do for sca-water, if it is 
& Marine aquarium you are thinking 
of. 2. You can get chest-expunding 
braces from Mr. J. Piggott, 117 aud 118 
Cheapside, k. c. 
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Correspondence. 
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GENIUS.—It is n simple form of hot-air engine, and 
there is nothing perpetual abeut it. The light has to 
be fed in some way. Perpetual motion is not some- 
thing requiring perpetual fuel and attention. 


JOLLY Docs -I. It is we who pax. There is no fixed 
rate. 2. Probably at Willaon'sin New Oxtourd Street, 
opposite Mudie’s Library. 3. Any toysliop. The firm 
you mention would probsbly supply them, but we 
know nothiug about the torpedo boat, and are not 
responsible for the statemeuts made by advertisers. 


A. FREESTONE and A. E. AULLKIN.—The most useful 
book for you would seem to be“ Every Man his Own 
Mechanic,” published by Ward, Lock & Co., and ob- 
tainable through any bookseller. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy s On Paver "bu A. J. WALL.) 


R. S. (P. W. A.)—Delighted to receive your letter. 
The Doctor, no less than ourselves, is very proud of 
his colonial boys. I. It is above the average, bute 
many would be proud indeed of such a growth. 
2. From eighteen upwards, 3. Yes; and very 
plea-cl to do so. 


W. L. M.—1. The rust is not on the enamel, but on the 
metal underneath, Clean off the rust with emery- 
cloth and oil, and put on another coating of ename!, 
2. None ; send them in and take your chance. 


Y. T. J.—You are rather old to make a start in that 
line, but would get the best ndvice on all points at tbe 
nearest Mercantile Marine Office, - You. can get the 
address frou the Board of Trade. 
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THE SHELL-HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 
BY SEA AND LAND. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


Author of “The Cruise of the * Arctic Fox,” 
* Allan Adair," etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—''A BRIGHT LIGHT ON THE 
WEATHER-BOW, SIR!” 


HE first moments of an amateur diver’s 
experience are certainly not to be 
envied. 

Eph had half a mind to call out, Wait 
a minute, I'm not quite ready yet," but 
he held his peace, knowing that he would 
only get laughed at, even if anybody 
should hear him. 

Something seemed to give way sud- 
denly; he felt a queer quaking sensation 
in the pit of the stomach, and instantly 
all was dark as midnight around him. 

Every square inch of Eph’s courage— 
American though he was—now oozed out 
at the heels of his heavily leaded boots. 

He was in for it, anyhow. Going down 
a coal pit or somewhere. His head was 
all in a whirl, winds and waves seemed to 
be surging and roaring, and bells ringing 
in his ears, and his eyes expressed a 
desire to jump out of their sockets. If he 
saw anything at all it was stars and sky- 
rockets. 

But all at once the falling, falling, fall- 
ing sensation ceased und he rightly be- 
lieved he was at the bottom. 

Surely now his troubles were at an end! 
He began to feel more assurance, and 
gradually, like the dawning of a winter’s 
morning, light came back and sight as 
well. At first he could see tall things 
like phantom cactus-bushes all bobbing 
and bowing to him. 

But the truth is that it was he himself 
who was bobbing and bowing. Tho 
cactus-like formations were branching 
trees of coral. 

Still he felt uncertain what todo. He 
slowly lifted first one foot and then the 
other. He moved his finger-joints and 
slowly swung his arms. 

Then he stood still again to think and 
consider. 

What was he down here for, anyhow ? 
Oh, yes, now he remembers: to gather 
shells. 

* Breathing isn’t so difficult," he says 
to himself, and tries to stoop and look 
about him on the white sand. This is by 
no means an even surface, but with here 

a rock and there a rock, here a ridge and 
A Nubian Lion King. there a ridge.— et, ah, look—that big 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST GRISET.) round thing-eitis a living beast inside a 
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shell! He makes a dart and upsets himself. 
He is half choked before he is right end up 
again, but he has secured the beast! Perhaps 
his fortune is made! His hopes rise rapidly 
now, and he can breathe even more easily 
than before. 

“Let me aee now," he continues, still 
talking to himself, “ I must make sure of my 
fixings. Right on top of my head is my 
breathing-tube. They pump down air with 
that. Hope the fellows won't begin smoking 
and forget to. And this is the signal haul- 
yard. I mustn’t forget the signal code. Paul's 
signals are so simple. Let me see: it is two 
hauls to hoist, and one to lower a little. No 
it isn’t, though, it is one haul to Why, 
if I haven't got mixed. But I'll try the two 
of them!” 

So he hauls once, and lo! he begins to 
rise. 
ihe sand again. 

“ All right now!” he thinks, and begins 
to walk about, very unstendily, for there 
is a kind of undercurrent that keeps him 
waving to and fro like a bush of broom ona 
windy morning. 

He tells himself that it is all right, how- 
ever; but still he has to confess there is 
many & happier situation than being full five 
fathoms deep beneath the indian Ocean. 

Procter’s lines come into his head now : 


* I'm on tle sea! I'm on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be, 
With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go." 


“ That’s very nice, Mr. Poet," he says to 
himself; but if you were down here for an 
hour, perhaps a little of the enthusiasm 
would be squeezed out of you.“ 

But Eph begins work in earnest now. He 
feels that he has his fortune to make; and in 
the dim, mysterious light, he moves slowly 
hither and thither, catching and pocketing 
every shel] he can find. : 

And now a shoal of brightly painted fish 
have spotted him. They are no more afraid 
of Eph than rooks are of a scarecrow in a 
potato-patch. 

They sail round and round him, gaping 
and glowering, and making the most ridicu- 
lous faces. Beautiful though their sides are, 
still, when seen stem-on, they are certainly 
not particularly winsome. Nevertheless, 
these are angel fish, and belong to a species 
of the great shark family—the Squalidre— 
in which impertinent curiosity is the chief 
trait of character. | 

* What & droll animal!" says one, or 
seems to say, for he stares right in through 
the window of Eph's helmet. 

“Do you think it is really alive?“ says 
another. i 

“ Don’t know,” says the first; but come, 
let us ram it and see.” 

The whole shoal rush at him. and Eph 
feels as if hit in the lower part of the back 
by a monster feather pillow. Down he rolls 
on the sand. When he gets footed again 
the shoal disperse. It is time for—swish! 
with tail a-quiver, and sly eyes, from which 
green fire seems to flash, a great shark 
sweeps down upon him, and Ephraim thinks 
his last hour has come. 

But this tiger of "the ocean wide and 
wild ” is a long time making up his mind. 
He appears to be wondering which end of 
the boy he should swallow first. This is 
worse than a dozen nightmares all tailed on 
together. There is no denying it, Eph is 
sweating all over, and his heart is playing 
ping-pong. 

Hey, presto! and the shark has gone. 

Then it suddenly occurs to our hero that 
he has done enough for one day. 

“ Dear, dear,” he says, “ what a long, long 
time I've been below, to be sure. And really, 

this bag of shells is getting heavy. It would 


Then he does so twice, and is soon on : 
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not do for it to get too heavy. The rope 
might snap in hauling me to the surface, 
and it might take two days end nights to 
dredge me up.“ 

So he pulled the signal now, and rose 
without a hitch. 

Madge, and Effie, and Joce, and the bo's'n, 
and the skipper, and Neptune himself were 
all at the top waiting for him. And he 
couldn't help feeling himself a hero from 
the helmet right down to the toes of his 
somewhat awkward boots. 

* Oh!” shrieked Effie, when he got clear 
and inboard off the steps. “Oh, cousin 
Eph, whatever has happened? Poor Eph!” 

And really he did look a sight, for his 
nose had been bleeding—a not uncommon 
occurrence in those who go down into the 
sea in diving dresses. | 

But & bucket of salt water and & towel 
speedily made all square, and Eph was him- 
self again. The lad felt as proud and happy 
now as any sailor afloat or-on shore. : 

“ How long have I been down ? ” he asked. 
“ I mean roughly speaking," he added, how 
many hours?" 

The bo's'n pulled out a silver watch about 
as big as a turnip. 

“Nine minutes and forty-five seconds," 
replied George, with what the young diver 
considered most unnecessary exactitude. 

* But now for my bag of shells," cried 
Eph. Stand aside a little, Effie, and you'll 
see something that will astonish you.” 

A man with a smile on his face immedi- 
ately gave the wet bag a shake, and emptied 
its contents on the deck, and the dignified 
bo's'n began to count them over. 

" Item," he said ; **five brown cowries and 
a grey." 

Item, three fanners." 

* Item, four whelks." 

* Item, two crabs and a starfish. That's 
the lot." 

Eph heaved a sigh of deep humility, and 
went slowly down below to change his damp 
clothing. 

Ah, well! if Eph had brought nothing else 
of value to the surface with him, he had 
managed to find a healthy appetite. 

And when Paul himself told him that for 
so green a hand he had really done very well 
indeed, and, while sipping his soup, related 
some of his own queer adventures tho 
first time he had donned a diver’s dress, 
then the clouds were lifted from Eph- 
raim’s heart like morning mists from the 
mountain’s brow. And that, I think, is 
quite a poetical way of putting it. 

But anyhow, before a month was over, not 
only Eph, but Joce himself, was almost as 
expert and cool at the sea-bottom as any 
diver on board. 

Time never seemed long to them now, and 
the bags they brought up were often filled to 
overflowing. 

The bo's’n himself was an expert or 
specialist in Malacology, and he it was who 
always did the sorting, though there were 
times when Eph or Joce appeared inclined 
to dispute his wisdom of choice—many 
beautiful shells being thrown over again into 
the sea which the boys would have deemed 
precious and rare. 

„We can get plenty o' that sort,“ George 
explained; and they’s only considered 
lumber like, 'cause they've no kind o' value in 
the home market, whatsomedever.”’ 

* Is that so, Bo's'n?" 

„That's so, boys. Now look ye. Here's 
a lot o' prettily spotted and big cowries. 
They'd look nice on an old lady's parlour 
mantelpiece, or they'd do to grace the glass 
cases in a country museum, but they arn't a 
bit o' good to us, and so we drop 'em over- 
board at once, for fear they should get sun- 
stroke. Mind, boys, Cap’n Lysander is a 
funny little man, but he's got & heart as soft 


as a turtledove's, and mever takes life if he 
can help it. Not even a sea-snail's." 


When the Dodo returned to the Lysander 
all alone, the proud Spanish lady who coni- 
manded her met him on the gangway. 

* Well ? " she said sternly. l 

* A terrible calamity, señora ! ” 

“Follow me at once. Don't wait to 
change „our dress!” 

As she spoke she led the way to her 
private saloon. When both had entered she 
closed the door and bolted it. 

Then the Dodo told his story of strange 
adventure, she the while sitting bolt uprizht 
in her rocker, and never once spenking nor 
taking her dark eyes off his face till it was 
finished. 

Then, still sitting immovable as a statue, 
she spoke almost like one in a dream, 
or as if some onc were speaking within her, 
cr through her. 

“ And he." she said; “ he the scorpion — 
this was the playful title she gave to our 
Skipper Paul— he that we deemed dead: he 
whom you saw lying in the ruins of his 
cottage in Borneo and the fire which ought to 
have consumed him; ke who brought all the 
misery and ruin to this ship and to me; ite 
is alive, you say! Dodo, are you certain? 

“ Mes, lady, certain. He was our prisoner 
till he armed himself with two fearful shells, 
and sprang'at us as & mountain cat springs 
on a coney, and thus escaped." 

" My daughter fled ; gone. gone, never to be 
seen again ; and he, the cause of all this woe, 
the indirect cause of even my husband's 
death ie alive! 

„Leave me now, Dodo," she added in 
calmer tones; “I would be alone—I would 
think.“ 

* But, stay, she cried, as his hand was on 
the door knob; *stay. You are sure that 
Phonso and Aleppo are slain?“ 

Alas! dear lady, I am certain Aleppo was 
shot in the brow, and a monster dog they 
brought with them tore Phonso almost in 
pieces before my eyes.”’ 

Go now, Dodo." 

For minutes after he had left she stood in 
front of a large mirror, her visage set and 
stern, arms held down by her sides and 
tingers hard clenched. 

The reflection the mirror gave was that of 
a lady dressed in modest black, her dark 
hair as yet untouched by grey, her lithe 
figure still in the prime of its womanhood. 
A woman who had once been very lovely, 
and who even now retained a kind of tigress 
beauty; withal a woman one would almost 
dread to offend—that is, judging from her 
present appearance. 

But see, she turns away from the mirror, and 
her face softens as she pulls aside the crape 
curtains and kneels before a little shrinc. 
The tears are streaming over her face. 
Holy Virgin," she prays, “ help me, help 
me in this hour of temptation. Help me to 
be good. Let mine arch enemy fall, but n« 
by hands of mine." 

Then she sank exhausted on the deck, the 


lips still moving, but the hands stu 
clenched. It was a fierce struggle "twist 
good and evil—’twixt the Demon ef 


Vengeance and the Angel of Forgiveness. 

Which should prevail ? 

At sea once more. * 

The Diadem had got up anchor with s 
fair and favouring breeze, and stood steadix 
away from the green romantic island, steer- 
ing straight for, and happily through. tix 
great gap in the reef, the gate that led them 
into the free ocean, but might have been ux 
gate of destruction and death. 

They had spent many months in that hav 
many months in wood and forest, in din.- 
und fairy dell, months of happiness, thou... 
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not altogether free from adventure and 
danger, months that our young folks would 
remember for ever and a day. 

They had been enriched, moreover, to 
some considerable extent; and, if fortune 
but continued to smile, a year or two would 
place all hands beyond the reach of poverty, 
though riches alone were not going to bring 
happiness to the heart of Paul Lysander. 

But whither now were they sailing? Cer- 
tainly not to the nor’ard and east, as had 
been the first intention, for as soon as a 
good offing had been obtained, and the 
vessel was in deep water, the Diadem was 
put about, and away she went southwards, 
with the wind a bit abaft the beam, and just 
as much canvas on her as made her feel 
easy and comfortable. 

Why this change in Paul’s plans? This 
is easily explained. This quaint and curious 
little man was even more superstitious than 
most sailors are, and that is saying a good 
deal. Well, one day, while cleaning and 
disinfecting specimens of shells and coral in 
à little tent which had been put up for this 
purpose, Eph and Joce with the girls went 
off on a long cruise through the woods, only 
Telda accompanying them. 
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She was quieter than usual to-day, and 
when twitted about what Eph termed her 
extreme morosity, ‘‘Oh, young massa," she 
replied with a smile, “I dun know mooch 
about 'streme monstrosity, but I'se had a 
little dream, and sometime dreams comes 
true. So I'se as happy as de big dog 
dere!“ 

And she seemed to be all the way to the 
picnic ground, which was in sight of the 
Moverno waterfall, the spray from which 
rises for ever like the steam from some 
mighty cauldron, keeping the trees above it 
all a-drip and forming rainbows in the sun- 
shine. 

After the luncheon, while Eph was singing 
to the sweet, sad tinkling of Madge’s guitar, 
Telda had slipped away. They hardly missed 
her ere back she came, her face wreathed in 
smiles, waving her little basket. 

^ ['se found he,” she cried, “ I'se found de 
map and de dream was come true." 

Now a more curiously marked shell I my. 
self have never seen, though I have gathered 
scores of this same species of forest snail, 
on which really some one had seemed to 
have traced mottoes and words in English or 
Spanish, with a pen dipped in purple ink. 


MR. HERNES HALLUCINATION : 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cute, 
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This curiosity was very large and smoothly 
domed. There seemed upon it a map of 
South America, and distinctly enough the 
words Peru and Lima. 


When darkness fell that evening there 
was every prospect of a night both wild and 
stormy. 

The wind had veered round to the 
south'ard and east, and the Diadem had to 
be braced sharper up. 

The motion was sharp and jerky later on, 
when Joce went on to keep his watch. 
Spray that was positively cold dashed in- 
board, and he had to walk the deck to keep 
himself warm. 

It was eeriesome and drearisome, and 
when he did go on the poop he was glad hc 
had dressed in oilskins and sou'wester. 

But the sound of ‘music: and happy 
laughter coming up from below made Joce 


really envy those who could go to bed 


whene'er they chose. 

“ A bright light on the weather bow, sir." 
It was & hail from the look.out on the 
fo'cs'le head. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—HOW MR. STRAFFORD BUILT UP A REMARKABLE THEORY. 


ya that was all. There was no doubt about 
it, and no sensible person could have 
said otherwise. That was a time of great 
bewilderment for Mr. Herne. 

"Well!" asked Mr. Strafford, after a 
while. 

“It was here,” declared Mr. Herne, help- 
lessly. 

There was & considerable period of silence. 
Then both the gentlemen, in one breath, 
declared that it was very remarkable—very. 
After that Mr. Strafford began to cross- 
examine. 

“ You placed the bag on one of the window- 
sills in the main corridor? How long did it 
remain there? 

„Well, let me see. I placed it there at 
about seven minutes totwo. It was after the 
first class that I went to it for the papers— 
that would be at fifteen minutes to three. 
But I did not take it away—did not bring it 
here—until after I saw you in the school. 
room. That was after the second class, at 
half-past three." 

“So it remained there for over an hour 
and ahalf? Did you observe whether it had 
been moved or not?” 

„If it had been, I feel sure that I would 
have observed it. It was in exactly the same 
spot." 

"Let me see, then. Of course, boys pass 
through that corridor after every lesson. 
Probably you have left the bag there before, 
haven't you? 

"Why, scores of times. Indeed, I have 
got into the habit of doing so. It is so con- 
venient, both for the schoolroom and the 
class-rooms, you know.” 

“And you have never had it interfered 
with in any way? 

„Never. It has never been touched.” 

Mr. Strafford considered. Really,” he 
declared, ** I don’t think that any of the boys 
would touch it. What do you say?“ 

"I think it most unlikely,” asserted Mr. 
Herne. Supremely unlikely!“ 

Mr. Herne, was quite young, supremely 
honest, and somewhat inexperienced. Mr. 


Strafford had got hold of an idea which 
was quietly developing in his mind, and one 
of such a fascinating character that it was 
almost irresistible. Otherwise, perhaps, that 
point would not have been decided so easily. 
Yet the senior master, before revealing the 
idea that was fast taking possession of him, 
was quite ready to try every other road. 

* And even if a boy touched it," he said, 
“in idle curiosity, I cannot imagine it 
possible that any boy, finding a batch-cake 
in your bag, would dare to take it away. 
That would be utterly out of the question." 

* Utterly ! ” agreed Mr. Herne. 

* Then I think we can dismiss the boys 
from the inquiry altogether. Is there any- 
one else in your rooms who might conceivably 
have done such a thing—I mean, of course, 
putting a batch-cake in your bag—besides 
Mrs. Spear? 

“Oh no; nobody." 

“That narrows the field of inquiry. In 
fact, Herne, it leaves only one solution, and 
I am convinced that this is the correct one. 
That a boy should have taken a batch-cake 
out of your bag is out of the question, as we 
have agreed. It also seems to me, on cool 
reflection, that it is equally unlikely that 
Mis. Spear—whom I have noticed as a 
simple, quiet, and homely woman—should 
have put a batch-cake in your bag. In spite 
of your panic, Herne, I declare it so unlikely 
as to be impossible!” 

With that declaration, Mr. Strafford 
brought his hand down heavily upon the 
table. He was so confident, so earnest, as 
to be almost convincing. In fact he had 
just started upon his hobby, and Mr. 
Strafford, on one of his hobbies, was generally 
great. He waited to watch the impression, 
and then drove straight ahead. 

* Then, of course, there is only one thing left. 
Since Mrs. Spear could not have placed the 
cake in your bag, and since no boy could 
have taken it out, it is obvious that the 
thing was never there at all! ” 

The logic was apparently without a flaw, 
and the reasoner sat triumphant. His 


listener was more bewildered than ever. 
He was also a little annoyed. 

„My dear Stratford ——”’ 

* Yes, yes, Herne, 1 know what you are 
going to say. You want to repeat that you 
saw the thing there. Well, I simply declare 
that you did not see it. You only thought 
you saw it ! 

Mr. Herne stared at his companion. I— 
only —thought—I—saw—it?’’ he repeated, 
slowly, & long pause between each word. 
* I -only—thought —I—saw-—it ? ” 

“Precisely. It was, in fact, an illusion— 
an hallucination! Why, the thing is as 
plain as a pikestaff ! " 

Quite helpless in his puzzlement, Mr. 
Herne sank into a chair and prepared to 
wait for explanations. He could see quite 
clearly that Mr. Strafford was full of them 
to overflowing. And the latter, rising from 
his seat, proceeded in ever-increasing con- 
tidence. 

“It was an hallucination, clearly enough. 
I have never heard of anything more re- 
markable, more timely, if I may say so with- 
out seeming unkind. Here have I been 
reading up this very subject for the past 
three months, in order to obtain material for 
a literary purpose; and here, right under my 
eyes, occurs a case that could not be bettere 
as &n example of this kind of thing. 
Why, I fancy that I can see here all the 
circumstances that generally bring it about. 
If Iam not mistaken, Herne, you are of & 
highly nervous and excitable disposition. 
Is it not so?” 

“It is. It certainly is," answered Mr. 
Herne simply. 

And lately you having been doing extra 
work. You have, in brief, been acting in 
such a way as to produce mental ex- 
haustion ? ” 

„Well, I suppose that is the case. I have 
certainly been doing extra work, but it is 
just finished now." | 

"Exactly, exactly! And now comes the 
other side of the matter. You gave me to 
understand— did. you not? that the batch- 
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cake has occupied a rather large place in 
your thoughts during recent weeks? You 
were brought to think of it at meal-times, 
for instance, pretty regularly?“ 

„That is so,” agreed Mr. Herne, witha 
faint smile. Entirely so." 

„And to-day, of course, this was especially 
the case owing to the remark you had made 
to Mrs. Spear at breakfast. To put it 
neatly, one might say that batch-cakes have 
been ‘on your mind,’ as it were, during the 
past weeks, and that they were decidedly on 
your mind to-day. Together with this we have 
the circumstance that recent overwork has 
produced, or has tended to produce, mental ex- 
haustion. Then we have the natural result: vou 
go to your bag and open it suddenly. You 
funcy you see a batch-cake in the bag; but 
really it ia not in the bag—it is in your own 
imagination. You are panic-struck, and you 
do not even pause to take a second look. 
You go away with the impression that you 
have found a batch-cake in your bug. It is 
simply an example of a very common—the 
most common — form of hallucination!” 

By this time Mr. Herne saw where he 
stood. It could not be expected that the 
discovery would be as satisfactory to him as 
it was, or appeared to be, to his hobby-riding 
friend. 

* Good gracious, Strafford!" he cried. 
„Then it is not a case of batch-cake in the 
bug, but of batch-cake on the brain?“ 

“Well, that is putting it rather crudely. 
It is a fact, however, that the fault lies either 
in the brain or in the organ through which 
you receive the sensation--in this case, of 
course, the eye. That is the scientific ex- 
planation.” 

Then Mr. Strafford launched forth upon a 
brisk account of the nature of hallucinations, 
an account in which we, not having read up 
this particular subject, are unable to follow 
him. After that he proceeded to give 
examples, showing how cases of this kind 
generally arose from mental concentration 
&nd exhaustion. There was the case of 
Luther, well known to every close student of 
his life; there was the case of Sir Walter 
Scott, rather nearer home; and there was 
also the case of one Earl Grey, who imagined 
hinself haunted by a gory head. 

“A what?" cried Mr. Herne. 

„A gory hend,“ said his friend. 

Mr. Herne mentally and ruefully decided 
that it was better to be haunted by a batch- 
cake. After all, his case did not seem to be 
a very terrible one when compared with 
others. On the other hand, it was serious 
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enough to be haunted at all; and it was a 
very fearful and anxious mathematician that 
pressed further inquiries. 

“Then what am I to do, Strafford? That 
is, of course, if we accept your theory. Why, 
if this should leak out, I should be ruined. 
I should be regarded as insane!“ 

"Insane?" cried Mr. Stratford, anxious, 
now that he had had his say, to reassure the 
sufferer. "Insane? Nonsense. Why, my 
dear fellow, this case, although a very good 
example of its class, is one of the simplest 
and most transient description. Simply 
transient—I am sure of that—and directly 
the result of circumstances, as I have shown 
you. In all probability you will not be 
troubled in the same way again.” 

“ Really ?" asked the relieved sufferer. 

"Really. And you will make it certain if 
you drop your extra work, take more open- 
nir and other healthy exercise, and procure 
a tonic from Doctor Barnes. Of course you 
may experience the sensation once more, or 
even more than once; but I shall be sur- 
prised if you do.” 

Naturally Mr. Herne took courage, and 
was at last enabled to look at the matter in 
a sane and reasonable way. His friend's 
arguments, backed up by such a supply of 
special knowledge on the subject, had quite 
won him over to the Hallucination Theory, 
and it was good to feel that things were no 
worse. At any rate, they were n good deal 
better than he had thought them when he had 
found the batch-cake in the bag. It was un- 
pleasant to be the victim of an hallucination ; 
but it was pleasant to find that Mrs. Spear's 
conduct and her proposal of marriage were 
only an illusion. 

* Then I suppose I must prepare myself," 
he said solemnly, "to find a batch-cake 
wherever I may happen to place my eyes. It 
is & very uncanny feeling." 

He rose, and began to look about him. 
He first examined the table, and then he 
glanced uneasily into the corners of the 
room. 

* See any?” asked Mr. Strafford, intensely 
interested. 

„Not one.” 

„Try the bag again. That will be a test.“ 

Mr. Herne saw that it would. He ap- 
proached his bag as if it had been labelled 
* Dynamite," and slowly opened it. He 
looked in. 

* No," he said triumphantly. There is no 
cake here. ‘There isn't even a crumb of one." 

"Good!" exclaimed his friend. Very 
good! It was simply a transient and 
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momentary hallucination, as I have said. I 
hope you ure quite satisfied now?“ 

Mr. Herne gave the question his best con- 
sideration. “ Well, yes," he replied hesita- 
tingly. “ Of course. You are quite right, no 
doubt, and I am perfectly convinced. but— 
but still I scarcely know how Ishall meet 
Mrs. Spear. The thing was so—so real, don't 
you see." 

Mr. Strafford knew enough upon the subject 
to sympathise with this example of conviction 
counterbalanced by feeling. Of course it 
was," he said. Hallucinations always are. 
But Ill tell you what I'll do, if you like. I'll go 
down with you, and see the matter through.“ 

“You will?" cried Mr. Herne. Come, 
now, that's very kind of you, and an excellent 
idea into the bargain. We'll start at once, 
and you can have tea with me. Upon my 
word, it is almost time." 

He looked at his watch, but at the same 
moment the first tea-bell was heard. This 
showed that it was fifteen minutes after five, 
and that their conversation had occupied the 
better part of an hour. 

“ While you are putting up your bag.“ said 
Mr. Strafford, “I will go and get my hat, 
and arrange things with Renwick. It wont 
take me a moment." 

He hurried off, and Mr. Herne, left alone, 
replaced his books, closed the bag, and pre- 
pared to zo. He obtained his hat from the 
peg where he had left it, and took off his 
gown; then, with another final look to make 
certain that there were no illusory batch- 
cakes lying about the floor or hanging on 
ihe walls, he went out to meet Mr. Stratford. 

That gentleman was not yet visible, so Mr. 
Herne walked up the corridor towards the 
dining-hall. The door was open, and he 
waited at the entrance, noticing that his 
friend was still in conversation with Mr. 
Renwick at the top table. The other tables 
were already filled, and the whole school was 
settling down to tea. 

Mr. Herne stood at the door, in the 
shadow, and watched the scene with un- 
observant eyes. . . . Two minutes later Mr. 
Strafford, hurrying out, found him leaninz 
against the doorpost, limp and helpicss. 
His bag lay overturned at his feet, and his 
face was full of horror. 

* Herne," cried Mr. 
“ What is the matter?“ 

“ Matter? ” stuttered Mr. Herne.“ Every- 


Strafford, amazed. 


thing is the m-matter! I-I—have seen 
another! Yes, Strafford, 1 have seen 
another !” ; 

(To be continued.) 


QUEER CRICKET AND CRICKETING TERMS. 


Wm cricket. growing rapidly in favour 

both in Holland and Germany, many 
ycars will probably not elapse ere British 
residents in Germany will have the felicity 
of becoming acquainted. with some very 
unfamiliar cricket expressions, as can be 
gauged from the following excerpt from 
a German cricket score published a few 
seusons ago: “H. Schlecta Gef. Stachel 
geb Werner... 5 selbst aus geb Stutzke 

.. 4. Totranslate which would tax many 
experienced English cricketers, though the 
nppearance of Beihüufe " nud *' Weie- 
bülle" amongst the extras presents no diffi- 
culty. 

Now that Americans have taken to the 
game with enthusiasm, the native rcporter is 
able to indulge in some very “ picturesque ” 
reporting in respect to it, and, it must be 
admitted, he takes full advantage of his 
opportunity. The expressions he uses, how- 
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ever, are decidedly “foreign” to British 
readers. In place of saying “ Mr. Maclaren 
piled up runs rapidly," the American would 
write (nnd did write of another player a 
couple of years ago), “Mr. Maclaren was 
sawing wood as if he had to earn his beer in 
that way. All bowlers looked alike to him, 
and he punctured twenty-one holes in the 
atmosphere." 

In Great Britain the cricket reporter 
would be content to say. Abel was top scorer 
with 42 to his credit, seven other members 
of the term scoring two singles between 
them " ; his American cousin, speaking of a 
native player, summed up a similar situation 
in the following sentences: ‘Saulez was 
the main guy in the run getting, for he 
carried off the banner score of the day, 
42. When he fell, stuff was off, for of the 
remainder of the team, five got a gosling 
gpicce, and the other two a run each: 


Davis made quite a bunch of four hits, ann 
twisted the leather off safely in all sorts of 
caroms." 

On another occasion, when reporting a 
match between an English travelling elever. 
and the Philadelphians, the native jour- 
nalist wrote: “The next ball of the over 
completely beat Jessop and he made a 
miserable little fly-pop in front of point 
whilst, at a later date, we find that * Onis 
once or twice did A. O. Jones allow a bal’ 
to pass him, and even then it was a nip ard 
tuck chase.” 

Although numerous otber amusing ex- 
amples might be quoted of expressions th «1 
are in every sense "foreign" to Brin-- 
cricketers, it behoves us to record severa 
that have been used in England that wou.a 
puzzle many players learned in ceneke: 
jürisprudence. In an old cricket scare 
dated 1757 we find following a man's nàni 


the mysterious letters “p.h.o.,” indicating 
the method of his dismissal. What these 
letters portend has never been satisfactorily 
answered, the best suggestion being *'Put 
hand out "— presumably to prevent the ball 
from going into the wicket. Let us hope 
that“ I. b. w. will not prove a like enigma to 
our descendants. 

That eminent collector of cricket curiosi- 
ties, Mr. Gaston, records that he has in his 
possession the original score, styled * the 
Bil of Particulars,” of a legal cricket 
match, played at Lewes sixty years ago, in 
which legal phraseology took the place 
of the ordinary "caught," “ bowled,” and 
“stumped.” Thus we read that one player 
was “ eject, 0," another“ remanded "' for five, 
whilst a third left the wickets in posse in 
esse." Against one player's name is written 
“no effects," and we find that his score was 
indeed a cipher. ‘ Bailed out” is evidently 
the legal synonym for “stumped” and 
"summary eject” for “run out." One 
gentleman, who was “in possession,” was, we 
presume, ** not out," and doubtless ** Beyond 
the Statute ” represented the familiar ** Mr. 
Extras." This peculiar score might be 
utilised at the next intermediate examination 
of embryo solicitors as a question to be 
answered, a translation into modern cricket 
phraseology being demanded. 

“ Handled ball" appears so unfrequently 
in English cricket as almost to be foreign to 
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it: the last two occasions in which it has 
appeared on the score-sheets of a first-class 
match are, we believe, both claimed by 
Australia. In 1887, when the Non-Smokers 
hit up 803 runs for nine wickets against 
the Smokers, Scotton, wishing to preserve 
the ball as a memento of the then record 
total, played the last ball sent down very 
quietly, and then, fielding it himself, 
triumphantly pocketed the spheroid; the 
bowler promptly appealed (the match did not 
count in the averages of the tour) and the 
Stonewaller was given out. The last 
occasion upon which the occurrence happened 
in the writer’s cognisance was when E. Jones, 
playing for South Australia against Victoria 
at Melbourne in 1895, played the ball into 
his breast pocket and, on removing it with 
his hand, was, of course, given out on appeal. 

In the year of the late Queen’s accession, 
Fuller Pitch, one of the giants of old, is 
recorded to have been out “ hat knocked on 
wicket,’’ which is a reminiscence of the days 
when the Rhodeses and Abels of the period 
went into the field arrayed in all the glory 
afforded by a top hat, whilst thirty-five 
years ago a player paradoxically found 
himself out before he went in: he was 
apparently adjudged to be “ out," according 
to the score-book, because he “shamefully 
refused to go in.” 

If the present-day cricketer saw in the 
newspapers that Hayward was out“ caught 
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McGregor and Hearne, bowled Trott,“ he 
would be somewhat. surprised; in 1829, 
however, a man was got rid of by a catch by 
two players the ball lodging under the wicket- 
keeper’s arm, whence it was safely extracted 
by another man, and both players’ names 
were given on the score-sheet. 

Another method of getting out with which 
the present-day follower of first-class cricket 
is quite unfamiliar is by “ hitting ball twice“ 
in infringement of Law 27. R. G. Barlow, 
who is to-day one of the smartest umpires in 
the field, was once a victim to “ W. G.“ by 
infringing this law. The match in which 
the incident occurred was North v. South, in 
1878, at Lord's, and Barlow, who was not given 
to enlivening the match by rapid scoring, 
sought to amuse the crowd by tapping the 
ball away after he had played it, running a 
yard or two down the pitch, thereby hustling 
the field, who naturally thought he was about 
to try a short run, and then scampering back 
again. In this particular match, however, 
he caught a Tartar, for after playing the ball 
quietly once he again hit it towards point 
and thereupon started on his pretended run, 
calculating that the fieldsman would jump in 
to gather the ball: utterly ignoring the ball, 
however, W. G., the fieldsman in question, 
calmly turned to the umpire and said, 
" How's that for hitting the ball twice?" 
and the Lancashire Treasure retired, having 
learned a lesson he probably never forgot. 
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WITH THE NAVAL CADETS 


b one of the earlier volumes of the 
B. O. P.“ we gave—following a visit of 
the Editor to Dartmouth and its training 
ship— some illustrated articles on life on the 
Britannia from the pen and pencil of its 
then commander, since a leading lord of the 
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Admiralty. A few months ago we ran down 
again to inspect once more the famous old ship, 
and also to view the site of the splendid new 
college that is in due course to supersede the 
vessel. 

Since then the King and Queen have been 
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Dartmouth Harbour. 
(The '* Britannia” and“ Hindostan" in the foreground ; the site of the New College on the rising ground abode-) 
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AT DARTMOUTH. 


to Dartmouth and laid the foundation-stone of 
the projected great pile of buildings, and our 
readers will doubtless therefore be interested 
to have some particulars of the new project. 
The college, which has been designed by 
Mr. Aston Webb, will occupy, as our picture 
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shows, & charming site on the Dart known 
as Mount Boon Estate, about 200 ft. above 
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block and contain a large hall 90 ft. by 50 ft., 
with two floors of class-rooms on either side, 
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The New College at Dartmouth for Naval Cadets. 


(Designed by Mn. ASTON WEBB, A.R A.) 


the river and immediately above where the 
Britannia now lies at anchor. 
The educational buildings form the central 


including lecture-room, steam, study, chart, 
and reading rooms, while at the end of the 
hall is the seamanship-room. The front of 


this block will contain the captain's, chief 
officer's, nnd instructor's apartments. 

On each side of the central block are the 
dormitory and day-room blocks, each for 130 
cadets, with day-rooms on the ground floor 
and dormitories over for thirty-three cadets 
in each, these being arranged for hammocks 
and sea-chests. The block at the western 
end contains the cadets’ dining-hall, 80 ft. 
by 40 ft., entered from a large lobby at the 
end of the main corridor. On the south side 
of this block are the officers’ ward, the mess- 
room, with kitchens and stores complete, and 
the dormitory accommodation over. The cor- 
responding block at the other end of the 
building contains the captain's house and a 
chapel to hold 350 persons. 

Portland stone nnd red brick are being used 
to erect the college, which will have in close 
proximity sick quarters with sixty beds, con- 
sisting of infectious and non-infectious blocks, 
an administrative block, doctor's house, and 
quarters for the infectious nurses. Consider- 
able progress has already been made in con- 
structing the terraces, the walls of which 
are faced with local limestone. 

The college is estimated to cost 250,000.. 
and when completed it promises to be one of 
the finest structures in the West of England. 
At present 300 men are engaged on the site, 
and although the contractors for the main 
building have been engaged on the work 
eighteen months they have still at their 
disposal three years to complete the contract, 
which helps to indicate its magnitude. The 
foundation-stone which the King has laid is 
a block of Cornish granite obtained near 
Bodmin. Itis on the right of the main 
entrance in the centre of the building, and 
will consequently be within full view of all 
who visit the college when it is completed. 

And thus the old training ship, Britannia, 
on which many gallant officersin the British 
Navy have received their naval education, is 
to be superseded—a fact that most boys will 
in a sense regret. The fine old three-decker, 
however, is not the original Britannia, 
which was designed in 1812 by Sir W. Rule 
and launched at Plymouth eight years later. 
She was a three-decker of 2,602 tons and 120 
guns, and her first commission was as flag- 
ship at Plymouth. At one time she flew the 
flag of Sir A. Cochrane and that of Lord 
Northesk, who, as a rear-admiral, carried-his 
flag on a previous Britannia at the battle 
of Trafalgar. Upon the accession of Queen 
Victoria this same Britannia was commis- 
sioned as flagship at Portsmouth and was 
selected as one of two silver models made 
for the naval service Jubilee presentation to 
her late Majesty. 

In 1840 she was sent to the Mediterranean 
as flagship. The old three-decker, Waterloo, 
was to have been sent, but it was feared by 
many that her name might have given 
annoyance to Napoleon, and the Britannia 
was substituted at the last moment. Between 
1852-55 the Britannia was engaged in many 
severe actions and carried the flag of the last 
of Nelson’s admirals, Sir W. Parker. At the 
conclusion of the Russian War (1856), during 
which the ship played an important part 
in the bombardment of Sebastopol, the 
Britannia came back to England, and in 
1859 was fitted out as the training ship, as 
we now knowit, for cadets. She was at tirst 
stationed at Portsmouth, then at Portland, 
being taken to Dartmouth in 1863. About 
six years later she was broken up, her place 
being taken by the present training ship, 
which was built in 1860 and launched as 
the Prince of Wales. She was never sent to 
sea, an entirely different type of vessel being 
then introduced into the British Navy. The 
old Hindostan, which is moored ahead of he-, 
is connected with a covered way; and a smart 
little barque named the Wave affords the 


.c&dets/opportunities of actual sea work and 
training. G 
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W were eleven gallant men and true, we 
of the Third Form Eleven. though our 
ages only ranged frum eleven years to 
fourteen, and we felt that the honour of 
St. Aubyn’s dependel upon our arms—I 
mean our bats—ss we went forth to do 
battle with our rivals of Pelican House in 
the annual encounter that we had with the 
pupils of that much despised academy. Of 
course we despised it, for was it not a dame’s 
school ?—although it is true that the lady 
principal had recently taken to herself as 
husband our German master. But we 
regarded Herr Walther as a part of our insti- 
tution and not of hers, and always sniffed with 
contempt when talking about the Pelicans. 

But we were the more anxious to score n 
victory over them this time, because last 
year they had inflicted à most ignominious 
defeat upon our eleven. This had been 
entirely due to the prowess of one individua], 
& perfect Goliath among the Philistines, 
whose age, we asserted, could not have been 
les than sixteen, and who, we stoutly 
declared, was & pupil-teacher, and ought not 
to have been allowed to play. This young 
giant among the pigmies (his stature went 
up an inch every time we spoke of the match) 
had treated our bowling with infinite 
contempt, hitting it all over the field, and 
making 72 not out, after which feat he had 
got rid of our side for 37, bowling five and 
taking two others at point. 

During the past week speculation had been 
rife among us as to whetber the giant were 
still at Pelican House, but all our etforts to 
pump the Herr had been met by the same 
answer, Lou vill zee negst Vensday, my 
yong frendz.“ Nothing was to be got out of 
him at any rate, but we decided that if he 
were there, Old Walther would be so jolly 
pleased at the prospect of giving us another 
licking, that he would bave let it out. 

Wednesday came at last, as all Wednesdays 
will if you only wait long enough, and 
between first and second school a meeting of 
the eleven was held inthe Third Form class- 
room. 

Our captain was Sharp, nicknamed and 
universally known as Fatty," by reason of 
the tightness of his waistcoat and Eton 
jacket, and the redness and protuberance of 
his cheeks. There was no shadow of a 
doubt as to his official position, for had he 
not been solemnly elected by the form, the 
captain of the First Eleven presiding, and the 
honorary secretary (we called him the 
" honourable " secretary, and he arranged all 
the matches) collecting the votes in Bishop 
Junior’s hat because it was the cleanest ? 
But I fear we were a disorderly crew, and 
rendered but little obedience to his orders 
in the field, and openly criticised his judg- 
ment as to a change of bowling during the 
progress of a match in loud and audible tones. 

The meeting was rather noisy, therefore, 
for everyone had his own opinion as to the 
arranging of the field or the order of going 
in, and intended to express it, all at the 
same moment. The din was considerable, 
and above it could be heard such remarks as 
these, uttered with more than ordinary 
vehemence: ** I say, Fatty, I'm not going in 

first.“ Look here, Fatty, don't you put me 
out at long-on both ends like you did last 
match. You made me fag miles." “I say, 
Fatty, who's to go on bowling first, Robson 
or me? Because 1 sha'n't bowl at the upper 
end against the sun.” “Fatty, I say!" "I 
say, Fatty! Why can't you listen to a chap? " 
“Here, don’t shove like that. Shut up!” 
and so on. 

It was no use Sharp trying to oxplain his 
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By THE Rev. E. O. Bursrpar. 
opinions. No one wanted to hear them, and 
there was too much noise if one did. The 
meeting was likely to break up without 
achieving any result, when the door opened, 
and in came Probst, the captain of the First 
Eleven. Instantly there was silence. Look 
here, you youngsters, make a little less noise, 
wil] you, or I'll cat some of your names out 
of the match. Now, Sharp, have you the 
order of going in ready? No. Well, write 
it out at once and stick it up on the notice- 
board. Here, I'll help you’’—and the great 
man sat down. In a few minutes he had 
settled all. I was to bowl from the upper 
end and to start the bowling, and Mason 
from the lower. Smith Minor and Bates 
were to go in first, and Sharp third wicket. 
“Now mind you youngsters win this year ” 
was his parting shot, and we went back to 
work, und to speculate on our chances of 
doing so. 

lt was always a sore point with me that 
Sharp was captain and not I, because I was 
the best bowler (so the fellows said, and [ 
quite believed them), and could put the balls 
in fast if not always straight—tactics which 
paid with youngsters who were nervous. I 
know Sharp made runs, but his form was 
awful and he had a lot of luck. But to see 
him field was a joke. He always stood at 
cover, why, I never could tell, except that it 
gave him a lot of running, and that helped 
to bring his fat down. It was just rare fun 
to see him careering for all he knew after a 
boundary hit, clutching his cap wildly in one. 
hand (he always took it off when he started), 
his face the colour of & beetroot, and panting 
like n traction engine. 

Half-past two found us in the field, 
nervously awaiting the rival team. The one 
absorbing question was, Is Goliath playing 
for them again?" We felt that if he were 
all our hopes of victory were dashed, and so 
Bishop Junior, who had gone to the station to 
meet them, had received instructions to como 
on in front and wave a signal. 

Ah! there they were, and Bishop in front 
and—yes! he was waving the signal. A 
groan went through our ranks. ‘I call it a 
beastly shame to let masters play," one of 
the chaps said. Look here, Fatty, you go 
and protest," suggested Miles. Yes, yes.“ 
we criedinchorus. ** All right, so I will," he 
answered valiantly, “if one of you fellows 
will come too." But none of us wanted to, 
and just then the Head caine on the field 
and we went up to him. He listened to our 
complaint, but counselled us to play without 
protest. Lou cannot be certain that the 
young fellow is a teacher," he said, “and, 
besides, where will be the glory of beating 
the others without him?" Yes, that was the 
point; we must beat Goliath if we wished to 
take & fitting vengeance for last year's 
discomfiture; but the recollection of how he 
had treated my bowling then made me 
despair of the situation. 

" Fatty’s won the toss,” said Miles to me, 
“and we're in first." I was going in eighth 
wicket, so had plenty of time to watch de- 
velopments. 

The Pelicans arranged their field under 
the direction of Goliath, who stood at the 
wicket, his sleeves tucked up and the ball in 
his left hand. ‘‘ He orders them about like a 
master, anyhow,” thought I, and if he isn't 
one I'll eat my hat. I wish he'd sprain 
his wrist, or do something silly, so that he 
can't play." But no such luck. Smith Minor 
and Bates started quaking for the wickets—& 
bad omen—and the latter prepared to take 
the bowling. We held our breath with 
excitement and nervousness. Down it came. 
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Bates played at it rather blindly, missed it, 
and so did the wicket-keeper. 

“A bye! a bye! Run it out!” we all sang 
out lustily, and they started. It was a close 
squeak, though, and had the long-stop thrown 
it in smartly Smith would have lost his 
wicket. 

As it was the run gave them confidence, 
and they were not separated until seven was 
on the telegraph. Then Smith was bowled, 
and Bishop Junior went in. He was a youih 
not easily disconcerted, and opened by hittiug 
the Champion's next for à single amid our 
frantic cheers. But our joy was short-lived, 
for by his next ball Goliath scattered Bates’s 
bails. Two for eight, and both wickets to his 
credit. It looked black. 

Sharp went in. We clapped him, of course, 
and so did our opponents out of courtesy; I 
a little sarcastically. Only one ball remained 
to the over, and we could see that the 
Champion was keen on capturing Sharp’s 
wicket. Again we were breathless with 
excitement. He sent down a trimmer. 

Sharp played at it (* When he ought to 
have let it alone,“ thought I), caught it on 
the edge of his bat, and away it went straight 
into slip’s hands—who straightway dropped 
it! Oh, what luck! and how the Champion 
stormed. It was fine. 

After this both our chaps played up and 
made runs, although I must say that the 
Telicans’ fielding was atrocious and helped 
them a lot. At last Bishop was out for eleven, 
soon followed by the next man, who didn’t 
score. When my turn came the score stood 
at 57, and I went in with instructions to play 
carefully and keep up my wicket for Sharp, 
who was scoring. What’s the use of telling 
a chap to play carefully; it only makes him 
nervous. I missed Goliath's first ball and it 
went within an ace of my wicket, and the 
next I lodged with a feeble stroke in point’s 
hands, and I retired in confusion. Through 
& plucky stand on the part of the next 
arrival, the score still mounted, and at last 
we were all out for 79. Not so bad," said 
Sharp hopefully, as we stood together cran- 
ing our necks to look over the other fellows' 
shoulders, who were standing round the 
scorers ; but I shook my head doubtfully as 
I remembered Goliath's performance of last 
year. 

It was evident that he was going in first, 
as he was sitting on a form strapping on his 
pads, surrounded by an admiring crowd of 
small Pelicans, who were exchanging 
remarks. 

“They’ve done a bit better this year," 
remarked one. 

“ Yes,” retorted the Champion; “but if 
that young idiot, Marcon, had held that ball 
in the slips, their captain would have been 
out first ball, and then where would they 
have been? 

" Never mind, Jordan (that was the 
Champion’s name), you'll soon knock off 
that lot, won’t you?” said another small 
admirer. 

“TIl jolly well try; and if their bowling 
isn't better than last year I sha'n't think 
much of myself if I can't." 

“ That’s one for me," I thought, and I 
writhed inwardly under the insult. 

Just then the Head came up to us. Play 
up, and get them out,“ he said with a smile. 
“ If beaten you will not be disgraced. Sharp 
has done his best for you in the batting ; now, 
Robson and Mason, see what you can do in 
the bowling." 

* If I could only bag that Goliath's wicket 
I should die happy," thought I, as I went 
with the rest of the fellows into the field. 

(Of 
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KING EDWARD. 


PATRIOTIC SONG FOR BOYS. 


Words by Maun Istpore Dovatas.| [Music by JonN WILLIAM IVIMEY. 
p" In guck march teme. (gy = 138). " 
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i n Ist verse. 
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not a foe man de d to come, When Edward reign'd as R When Edward reign'd as King! 
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Of course we threw the ball about in the 
crthodox manner while waiting for the first 
two to come in, and of course, when Sharp 
threw me a high one from cover-point I 
missed it, and had to go and fetch it. When 
I returned to the wicket, Goliath was taking 
his block at the other end, and looked round to 
see how the field was set. 

„Play,“ said the umpire, and I sent him 
down a straight one, which he returned to 
me along the pitch. A second received the 
same careful attention. Then I tried to 
break one from the off, but didn't succeed, 
and it was cut straight to the boundary with 
Fatty in full career after it. Four," cried 
the umpire, one of the first-eleven bowlers, 
and jally cocky, and I squirmed. 

* Keep 'em straight, Robson, if you can't 
break better than that," he added. 

* You try and do better," thought I to my- 
self, and chafed inwardly. 

Now, whether it was that my feelings were 
too much for me, or that I was nervous, or 
careless, or what, I cannot say, but I sent him 
down anotherc -he same sort, and of course 
it received the same treatment. I heard the 
umpire snort with contempt, “ The sooner 
Sharp takes you off, the better.“ 

But I was watching my unlucky ball, and 
wished to hide myself from the gaze of my 
fellow-beings. 

„Well hit! Well hit! That's the way to 
knock ’em off ! " shouted the small knot of 
Pelicans round the scoring-box. It certainly 


M* readers of the B. O. P.“ must know 

the difference between a planet and 
other stars. Perhaps a few could even find 
some of the planets in the sky. But for the 


Ursa Mayor. 


benefit of others iet us shortly consider how 
we know a planet when we see it. 

If you look up one of our winter evenings 
at the southern part of the sky you will sec 
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was a beautiful cut. The ball flew hard and 
straight off the bat in a bee-line for cover- 
point, never rising more than three feet from 
the ground. 

“If Fatty doesn't move he'll be killed,” 
thought I, and, sure enough, the next moment 
he was rolling on his back clutching at his 
stomach. Goliath and his partner started 
running. One, two, three —" 

* Run it out! " shrieked the Pelicans. 

„Chuck it in, Fatty ! " yelled our fellows ; 
but Fatty continued to roll on his back. 

Suddenly he rose to & sitting posture, his 
face purple, tears streaming from both eyes, 
gasping for breath loudly enough to be 


‘heard all round the field, threw the ball 


wildly in the direction of the wicket, and 
then fell back again on his back. One or 
two fellows ran up to him, while the Head 
rose from his seat and walked in the same 
direction. 

All ut once I grasped the situation. 
" How's that?" I said, turning to tho 
umpire. “ Out,” said he, with a grin. 
Goliath was my end, having run five. 

“ You needn’t run any more," said I, with 
savage glee. ** You're out.“ 

„Out! he said. 

“ Yes, out! said the umpire. 
at cover-point.“ 

It was true. The ball had caught Fatty 
full in the stomach and bowled him over; 
while he, clutching instinctively at it with 
both hands. had held it tightly, rolling on his 


„Caught 


A NEW BABT- PLANET. 
Dv A. G. WHITEHOUSE, B. A. 


the group of bright stars shown in fig. I. 
Just for convenience in remembering them, 
these stars are always grouped together in 
what is called a constellation, which simply 
means a group of stars. This particular 
group is called Orion, and we use the Greek 
letters a, B, y, 5, and so on, to name separate 
stars. Thus the beautiful yellowish-red star 
marked a in the figure is called a Orionis. 

Again up in the N.E. part of the sky you 
will see Ursa Major (fig. 2) ; that 1s the Great 
Bear. It is not very much like a bear, but e, 
L. n, form a very graceful tail on which in 
the evening at that time of year you will 
notice the bear appears to be standing. 

Now if you watch a constellation, say 
Orion, through the night you will see it 
change its position in the sky, rising and 
setting just like the Sun, and for the same 
reason—namely, that the Earth spins right 
round every day, and so gives us a view of 
different parts of the Universe. 

But though the whole groups move across 
the sky, separate stars will be seen to always 
make the same groups. Orion will remain 
Orion. It looks now as it looked when the 
ancients gave it its name many thousand 
years ago. 

But when the ancients began grouping the 
stars together and naming them, they made 
a very extraordinary discovery. They found 
five stars which did not keep in the same 
place, but wandered about, now in one group, 
now in another. Another curious thing 
about these stars was that their brightness 
also changed very much from time to time. 
These five stars are called planets, and 
their names are Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. As there are only five 
of them, it ought not to tax our memory very 
much to remember their names, and also to 
get to know them in the sky. The difficulty 
is that, as they move about, you cannot find 
tbem unless you know in which group they 
happen to be when you want them. However, 


back in sheer agony. The umpire had 
watched the scene with interest, for if the 
fallen hero had rolled over, or had released 
his hold of the ball, it would of conrse have 
altered matters. But hearing the Pelicans 
shouting, and suddenly realising that they 
were running, Fatty had made a supreme 
effort to throw the ball 1n, and then sunk 
back almost fainting. ‘There was no doubt, 
therefore, that the ball was held. Oh, howI 
chuckled as Goliath walked away from the 
wickets in high dudgeon, and how our chaps 
yelled with delight, until the Head, who was 
looking after Fatty, had to tell them to shut 
up. 
Fatty soon got better and came back 
pluckily to his place in the field, though he 
looked like a ghost, and that gave us a 
chance of cheering once more. 

The rest of the innings was a procession, 
though a slow one, as the Pelicans tried 
blocking tactics in order to play out time. 
But we got them all out eventually for 
29 with half an hour to spare, and 
as they preferred to draw then, and to 
catch an earlier train, we had no opportunity 
of getting them out a second time, as Bishop 
cheekily remarked. 

The Head congratulated us on our victory, 
and Sharp in particular, at which we all 
laughed, of course, Sharp joining in good- 
naturedly; and as, when we asked to be 
excused prep., he gave an immediate consent, 
I suppose that the victory was & popular one. 


this is not a very serious difficulty, because 
they move very slowly, and. besides, they are 
such bright objects that there is never any 
difficulty in recognising most of them when 
once you know them. 

We have seen that there were five such 
planets discovered by the ancients. But now 
we have discovered over four hundred of these 
wandering stars, and more are found every 
year. This great increase is due to the tele- 


Fig. 3.—PATHS OF THE EARTH, EROS, AND Mans 
ROUND THE SUN, SHOWING THE POSITION OP Tux 
PLANETS DURING THE WINTER OF 1900-1901. 


scope, for all the new ones are so faint that it 
requires & person to have exceedingly good 
eyes to make out even the brightest of them 

All boys have tried to set fire to paper hy 
means of a burning-glass. You know how a 
lens concentrates the light and beat of the 
sun into a sharp bright spot called an image 
of the Sun. If you put your eye at that 
bright spot it would destroy your sight. But 
if, instead of the Sun, you use a faint star, 


the concentration of the light makes a little 
bright spot which you can see, though you 
cannot see the star. This is the principle of 
the telescope, though in practice we find it 
improves matters to look at the bright little 
image of the star with a magnifying-glass. 
Thus it is, then, that the telescope shows 
many millions.of stars which the unaided 
eve cannot see. 

It was on March 13, 1781, that the sixth 
planet was discovered. The great astronomer 
Sir William Herschel was examining the 
sky systematically with a telescope, in order 
to discover all interesting stars and other 
bodies, when he came across a star which 
struck him at once as looking odd. 

Now when we look at a planet such as Mars 
with a telescope it appears quite different 
from a star. However big the telescope, the 
star still looks a mere little point of light, 
because it is so far off that, when magnified 
by the largest telescope, it is still too small 
for our eyes to tell it is not a point. But 
with the planets this is not so. They appear 
like tiny little suns or moons with little 
dises which are sometimes circular, some- 
times crescents. Now Herschel noticed this 
star he was observing looked like a planet 
in this respect, as it showed a little round 
disc. So he watched it, and very soon saw 
that it was moving like a planet too. And 
so it was that the sixth planet was discovered. 
1t has been called Uranus. 

The seventh was picked up in 1801 and 
was called Ceres. During the next seven 
vears three more were added to the list. 
Then for more than thirty years there were 
no further discoveries till, in 1843, the 
eleventh was picked up. The following year 
the twelfth, Neptune, was found in a very 
extraordinary way. Its position was calcu- 
lated. entirely on paper by mathematics by 
two great men, Adams and Leverrier, and 
when astronomers turned their telescopes 
on the spot there was the planet. 

So we have gone on adding more and 
more, and now there are nearly five 
hundred. 

Let us briefly consider the modern method 


ERE are portraits of some woungsters that 1 knew: 
Does the Reader feel like fitting on the shoe? 
For each subject of this poem 
Is a real bow —[ still know him, 
And I wonder'if bu any chance it's YOU. 


T used to know a boy who always lay in bed till eight, 
Then scampel his tub and tore into his clothes a 
fearful rate, 
An remarked, when he came down, “I didn't know 
it was so late!” 
Was it you—this sleepy sluggard ? Was it you ? 


Another boy is up and out as soon as it is light; 
He loves to bathe before the sun has put the dew to 
flight ; 
And then he'll fiah till breskfast (though he seldom 
gets a bite !). 
Is it you—this early bather? Is it you? 


I knew a boy who fussed about the things he had to 
eat ; 
He grumbled at the pudding and he growled about 
the meat; 
With his cup half-full of sugar he would whine, “ It 
isn't sweet!” 
Was it you—this dainty feeder? Was it you? 
His cousin just took everything exactly as it came ; 
Roast turkey, resurrection-pie, he ate it just the same ; 
Never quarrelled with his victuals—didn't think it 
was “ the game.” 
Was it you—tbis healthy youngster? Was it 
| you? 


- 
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by which they are discovered. You all 
know, when you have a photograph of a 
family or school group taken, how the tell- 
tale camera always shows, when the photo is 
developed, if one of the group did not sit 
still. Instead of a boy, you see n strange 
drawn-out ghost-like appearance. Now this 
tell-tale habit of the camera about moving 
objects is just what we want to show up 
moving planets. Instead of a family group 
we take a group of sturs, instead of a little 
camera we use a very big one; and then our 
little planet, instead of coming out a little 
round dot, appears as a drawn-out line simply 
because he does not sit still. We use a big 
camera to get a magnified picture, because 
that enables us to see a very small movement, 
just as you can imagiue the bigger you had 
your photo taken, the more easily would it 
show if you moved a little. And, besides, we 
expose our plate many hours so as to give 
our little planet time to move an amount that 
will show. And now we are ready to liear 
about the new baby-planet. 

On August 13, 1898, Herr Witt, at the 
Urania Observatory, Derlin, was planet- 
hunting in the way I lave described, when he 
discovered one which was moving evidently 
much more quickly than usual, as shown by 
the length of the little line which represented 
its motion while the plate was being taken. 
When it had been watched long enough 
mathematicians set to work, and by means 
of Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, dynamics, 
and other subjects which you are learning, 
or will learn, at school, they calculated its 
distance from us, its distance from the Sun, 
and all the other things about it which 
astronomers required to know, as, for 
instance, what is called an ephemeris—that 
is, a prophecy of where it will be day by day 
amongst the stars for years to come, so as to 
prevent the danger of losing it again. 

Some of these facts about Eros, as the 
new planet was called, are shown in fig. 3. 
By their calculations astronomers are able 
to show that all the planets go rcund the 
Sun, each keeping to its own regular track. 
These tracks are very nearly ciicles. Now 


Is IT YOU? 


By C. E. JOHNSTONE, BA. 


And every day this very boy woull get into n 


scrape, 
But he never shirked the consequence, however bad 
its shape; 
Always stayed to face the music—left the others to 
escape. 
Was it you—this plucky scapegrace? Was it 
you ? 
There was another kind of boy who loved “to have a 
lark,” 
Provided he was pretty sure that he coull “ keep it 
dark"; 
But when found out he shuffled! Sense of honour? 
Not a spark ! 


Was it you—this shifty coward? Was it you? 


I knew a boy who “thought it grand” to gamble 
and to bet; 
He'd talk about the Derby and the latest prize-ring 


pet ; 
I think he was the dullest kind of youth I ever 
met ! 
Was it you—this silly “sportsman”? Was it 
you? 


Another boy was reckoned as a thorough little 
brick ; 
For hardship, pain, or danger, well, he didn't care a 
stick ; 
But there was one thing that he funked—he dared 
not “go on tick.” 
Was it you—thiscanny thrifteter? Was it you? 


424 
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in fig. 3 are shown the tracks of he Earth, 
Eros, and Mars. For the Earth goes round 
the Sun just like a planet, and so astronomers 
regard it as just oneof the planets. You will 
see that Mars moves round a larger curve 
than the Earth, and this was always supposed 
to be the next largest. But you will see that 
Eros comes in between, and approaches far 
nearer to us than Mars does, so that we have 
actually only just discovered our nearest 
neighbour among the planets. 

You will wonder, on looking nt fig. 3, how 
it is that Eros does not run into Mars at the 
level crossings where their tracks cross. The 
explanation is that they are not level cross- 
ings. To get a true idea of what really takes 
place you must first think of the tracks in 
lig. 3 as rigid wire hoops. Then imagine 
the Earth's hoop to lie on the paper, but 
those of Mars and Eros to be tilted up, the 
halves drawn with thick lines being above 
the paper, the thin halves beiow. You must 
think of the point X on Mars’ hoop as being 
ae of an inch above the paper, and in the 
same way Eros' path must be lifted until Y 
is over 4 of an inch above the paper, 
the two straight lines through the Sun 
being kept on the paper. Now you will see 
that what looks like a level crossing near Y 
is really & sort of bridge, so that Eros goes 
over Mars, while on the other side of the 
Sun it goes under Mars, so that really Eros 
cannot ever get so near to Mars as to the 
Eartb. 

It would take too long to explain why the 
planets move in these curves, but you may 
remember that just as when you throw a stone 
it curves away from the direction in which 
you throw it towards the ground, so if you 
were a giant and could stand at Y in fig. 3, 
say, and throw Eros with the right velocity, 
it would not move straight on, but would 
curve towards the Sun along the path shown 
in the figure. When you throw the stone it 
hits the ground and stops, but the Sun does 
not reach far enough, as you will see, to 
reach Eros and stop it, so it goes on round 
and round for ever, or until it is stopped by 
the Great Creator’s word. 


It once wá: my misfortune to know a certain boy 
Whose coming home for holidays was not a source 
of joy, 
For he usel to tease his sisters and the servants to 
annoy. 
Was it you—this doubtfal blessing ? Was it 
you ? 


He too possessed a cousin of a very different brand: 
“When Jack comes heme again next week,” they 
said, “it will be grand!“ 
For he always gives his mother and the girls a 
helpiug hand. 
Is it you —tlis useful brother? Is it you? 


I knew n boy who promised well and male a 
splendid start, 

But tired of the narrow path and chose the crooked 
part; 

His name ir never mentioned now. He broke his 
mother’s heart. 

Was it you—this weak-kneed stripling ? 
it you? 


Was 


I know a man that gave his life his fellow-men to 
free 
From slavery to sin and want, for neither fame nor 
fee ; 
And I heard a voice tbat whispered, “Thou last 
done it unto Me." 
Is it you—this noble wozker ? Is it you? 
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CORONATION MED ALS. 


GLANCE at the medals struck at the erowning of our Kings and to head and neck and to the earrings and pearls of her gala dress 
Queens, from Edward vi. downwards, shows us the oldest to Charles 1. on his Coronation medal is all unlike the portraits by 


I ————— — 


ConoNATION MEDAL OF EDWARD VI. 


be the best. There is in the effigy of the boy King an instinct of | Vandyck: the profile is hardly recognisable ; the crown is the real 
art, a courage and decorative enterprise, which the rude England of crown of English sovereignty, and there is no attempt at the laurel 


"m 


CORONATION MEDAL OF CHARLES IL 


or the bays. Charles rr. has a medal of no particular excellence, 
designed, as to its reverse, in the pecularly heartless style of 


CORONATION MEDAL OF ELIZABETH. 


that day was able to produce, but of which the England of art 
studies fails to furnish an effectual example. With no conven- 


CORONATION MEDAL OF JAMES IL 


allegory proper to the time, with the flutter of a genius bestowing on 


x Ki kind of celestial diad ] 
CORONATION MEDAL OF JAMES I. OF ENGLAND (v1. of Scotland). the sceptred E PONO TADA OE- DE em. Charles wears his 


tionalised head or Roman garland, the medal of Elizabeth is, at any 
rate, & valuable portrait. The reverse shows the phænix, over- 


CORONATION MEDAL OF QUEEN MARY. 


long locks under the crown. James rr. returns to the leaves of 
CORONATION MEDAL OF ORARLES I, Rome, and has the crown of England on the reverse of his medal. 


canopied by a royal crown, rising from the flames of its own pyre. 
James I. wears the leafy crown—over a ruff; here also we have an 


fuit c 


CORONATION MEDAL OF QUEEN ANNE (Consort of James L). | ConoxaTi0N MEDAL OP WILLIAM AND MARY. 


important portrait. Anne of Denmark, Queen Consort, wears, like William m., with his Queen's profile beyond his own, has the 
Queen Elizabeth, her own stiffened laces ; they make a background Roman leafy crown entang edin hi fe wig; on the reverse 
Digitized by 8 
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avery curious Perseus and Andromeda. 
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CORONATION MEDAL OF QUEEN ANNE, 


which formed a precedent for the treatment of Queen Victoria's 
effigy in after-years. 


ConoNATION MEDAL OP GEORGE IL 


With that of George rr. was struck the medal of the Coronation of 
his wife, Caroline. The peculiarly receding foreheads of George rrr. 


— 


The Bov's 


Annc's head is tired with 
that compromise between contemporary fashion and the Greek use 


The leafy crown, the huge wig, a suggestion of 


Dun 


Own Paper. 


nor wreath, and his consort is attired in a mixture of Greek fashion 
and the coiffure of one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portraits. 


00€ 


Mean- 


CORONATION MEDAL OF GEORGE ILL 


while, George rv. has the grotesque combination of long hair 


* LN i . S 
OORONATION MEDAL OE GEORGE IV. 


knotted at the back, with a little British whisker, and his head, too, 


do the bays encircle. On the reverse of his medal is the customary 
allegory, in which the customary Britannia, with her invariable 


CORONATION MEDAL OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE, 


manner of holding her trident, takes part. Of Queen Victoria's 


Coronation medal we can only say that it is somewhat better than 


CORONATION MEDAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 


and William tv. make but poor profiles. 
garlanded with the Roman bays. 


The first chooses to be 
The sailor-King has neither crown 


CORONATION MEDAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


her later coins, but it is very dull as a portrait effigy. The reverse 


shows the united action of the United Kingdom in offering the crown 
to the Queen, who sits already holding the orb. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE. HOLIDAYS OF JAMAICAN BOYS. 


es a jolly time had Will and I together, but I 

think the jolliest we ever spent was at Bluefields— 
Will’s home. His house was a fine old building look- 
ing down on the sea, that heaved and glittered two 
hundred feet below. From the verandah, the slope 
iris singe to the beach, and you looked down on a 
wilderness of rocks and creeper-clad trees, and chance- 
sown cocoa-nuts, with here and there a gull or blue 
3 " bird circling gracefully above the tree- 


ps. 

Every morning we ran down the hill for a dip in the 
sea, and to hail Sam the fisherman at his canoe. Sam 
was a good-natured negro, hard as nails and black as 
night, his woolly hair going grey. His canoe was 
shaped from the bole of a cotton-tree—a dainty thing 
it was, and breasted the waves like a tell. 

One morning we found him just about launching. 
His attire was quaint: a battered thatch-hat (which, 
no doubt, had had a rim once upon a time) and an 
ancient shirt of scanty dimensious. He was going 


By G. C. Evans (Jamaica). 


conch-diving. Would we come ? Wouldn't we just! 
Off went boots, jackets—all but hats and shirts, and 
we sprang in and pushed off, or rather pushed off and 
sprang in. 

It was a splendid day for conches. There was 
scarcely a ripple on the sea, and, peering intently into 
the water, we could see the spiky sea-urchins, and the 
fishes darting hither and thither among the seaweed. 

Sam paddled slowly, stopping every now and then. 
A conch is not an easy thing to find, as its upper part 
blends in colour with the mossy sea-floor. At last Sam 
gave a grunt of satisfaction, backed water, and took 
off his shirt. We could barely distinguish a brownish 
object in six feet of water. Sam slipped into the sea, 
and ere the ripples had died away he reappeared, 
drop the great shellfish into the canoe, and scram- 
bled in over the bows. Very unpromising that shell 
looked, till we turned it over and saw tlie lovely tints 
of the under-leaf. Seven couches we found, then the 
sun drove us shorewards. 


On the way Sam began spinning yarns. Somehow he 
drifted into an oft-told tale—the story of Spanish 
treasure. 

He told us how the Spaniards, on their departure 
before the English, had buried their treasures in 
earthen jars, hoping to return and enjoy their own 
again. Many attempts had been made to unearth 
these treasures, but all to no purpose. They were 
under a spell; for the Spaniards (according to Sam) 
had always put to death the slave who buried the 
gold; and, therefore, the“ duppy " of the slave haunted 
the spot. 

But Sun's stories were suddenly interrupted. 

* Look there," whispered Will to us. Not fifty vards 
from the canoe were the great loathsome head and 
moving fore-claws of a huge alligator. He was swim- 
ming quietly along, unconscious or heedless of us. 

“Ah!” said Sam,“ that chap is coming straight 


from the Cabari T often see gators going by.” 
The D 60 iv e cuters the sea 
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some ten miles off. It flows through wide morasses, 
and is full of these saurians, Sam told us he had seen 
a wild duck shot, and snatched up by a ‘gator almost 
the moment it plunged into the stream. 


My two weeks’ stay slipped by with provoking 
swift ness, and ut last I found myself with but one day 
left. 

"How should we spend it?" Will suggested a 
mongoose hunt to begin with, and my views chimed 
with his, for a mongoose hunt is such fun. So after 
breakfast we called out Jack, the terrier, and in fliteen 
minutes had struck a hot seent. 

A merry dance that dog led us. We were getting 
wrathful and indignant (for we had come some three 
croppers apiece, to say nothing of shin-lesather raspel 
and divers little casualties), when Jack gave tongue. 
Our wrath evaporate l in two lusty yelis, and we tore 
Along to the scene of action. Jack had cornered his 
"goose in a little rock; with his head thrust into a 
hole lie was barking like mad, his tail wagging “like 
corn before the sickle,” Will told me afterwards, in 
his lucid manner. Within was the ‘go se, sore bestead, 
growliug and spitting viciously. We set to work, 
thrusting sticks down the crevices and exhorting the 
enemy to come out with terrific whoops. 

Then strange things fe'lout. There was a sudden 
lull in the growls. I bent down towards a hole to see 
the canse. That instant the goose sprang out, and 
landed fairly on my chest. Of course, L yelled, struck 
out straight before me (smiting the rock a grievous 
blow), lost my balance, and went rolling down the slope 
iu fine confusion —the mongoose, Jack, and I. 

Will got excited, levellel liis stick at the foe, and 
caught me a “round knock" most squarely on the 
pate! When I rose to my feet, feeling queer all over, 
the goose was gone, with Jack in hot pursuit, und 
there was Will laughing for all he was worth. 

I didn't see anything so very amusing. I began 


wrathfully, “Oh, shut up——" but did not finish. The 


branch to which my chum was clinging in his great 
mirth suddenly gave way. Will picked himself up, 
rubbing the back of his head. 

Come on," sald I cheerfully. 
again.” 

We forgot our woes. The ‘goose had taken refuge in 
a cleft between two rocks, piled with loose stones, At 
these stones we tugged and heaved for a full hour. 
Suddenly they gave way, and rushed down—a veritable 
avalanche, Will was in the way—Will and Jack! Poor 
Will! I lugged him out, laughing henrtily (whereat 
he looked indiguant!): then we sought for Jack, and 
found him struggling under a heap of earth —sound as 
ever. We set him free, and he sprang back to the 
attack. 

We turned—and, behold ! Laid bare by the rush of 
stones, in a nook of rock some five fect above the 
ground -was an earthen jar! 

Treasure!“ yeleli Will. “Treasure!” velled T, 
like an echo of his startled ery. But Jack spoilt it all. 

With a bound he was by the jnr— for he had caught 
sight of the mongoose behind it. A squeal, a scuffle, 
and down crashed the jur. It broke into fragments 
and something gleaming shot forth and smote me a 
right scurvy blow just where my waistcoat is. My 
Uproar snapped short. That idiot Will was laughing 
again, Our treasure-trove was just n skull. 

We went our ways, sadder boys—but none the 
wiser, I fear. 

At dinner that evening we told our adventure to 
Will's uncle. “Yon little greenhorns,” he cried, 
seizing his hat, “come along and show me the place.” 
Will and I glanced hastily at each other and at the 

udding. He caught our glances. “Oh! come along, 
Vill," he said, laughing.“ we'll have the pudding when 
we return—and ices too, perhaps." 

“Toes, uncle?“ shouted that graceless rascal, my 
chum, in high glee. “Hurrah! Come on, Tom, my 
boy ” (this to me). Joyfully we grasped our hats, und 
manfully strode we forth, pursued by the rippling 
laughter of the ladies, 

Halt an hour later we were back, and Will's uncle 
bore off his spoils in triumph to his study. He soon 
reappeared, and said abruptly to Will: © Your skull is 
n perfect specimen of the distorted Arawak.” Will 
Jookel somewhat disconcerted at this startlingly 
personal remark, but his uncle quickly continued, 
* You've no doubt discovered tlie resting-pluce of some 
old world * cacique.’ " 

We had the pudding that night, and also the ices. 
Will told me in contidence afterwards that his uncle 
was just the jolliest brick he knew." 


There goes Jack 
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SOME ORIGINAL CRICKET 
CONUNDRUMS. 


By H. Hervey, Saharunpore, India. 


Q When is it that a batsman displays daring ? 
AA When he is bowled (bold). 

R. What description of ball resembles a man empty- 
jng a leaky boat? 4. A builer (baler). 

Q. Where would a fielder who is auxious to get home 
like tobe? 4. Off. 

(2. When is the batsman like one who has spent all 
his money? A. When he is stumped, or runs short, or 
is run out. 

Q. What is the difference between cricketera playing 
on matting and on à ship's deck? A. The former play 
on seamy pitches: the latter on pitchy seanis, 

Q Name the fielder whose place resembles a mou3- 
tache. d. Cover slip (covers lip). 
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Q. Name the most lovable of Australian cricketers. 
A. Darling. 

Q. When does the bowler resemble, say, a pick-pocket 
in the hands of the police? 4. When he is collared. 

Q. What Australian cricketer reminds us of some- 
thing mixed with jam in a spoon? 4. Gregory. 

Q. Name the circumstance In cricket that represents 
n wealthy and marriageable young lady, 4. A good 
cateh, 

Q. Which Ia the sharpest flelder ? A. Point. 

Q. Which is the smallest and thinnest felder? 4. 
The short slip (of a chap). 

Q. What portions of the piteh are like Malay 
daggers? A. The creases (creeses). 

Q. What place in the fieid is preferred by the most 
untiring and enthusiastic player? 4. Long-stop. 

Q. Show that there is a good deal of ire involved in 
the game. A. Well, two men do nothing but umpire: 
all the others attire (in flannel), respire, aspire, and 
perspire; eleven conspire against the other eleven: 
tolle acquire big scores; all except the not-onts have 


to retire; hope and expectation inspire all with a 


desire to shine ; unlooked-for developments often tran- 
spire; there is frequently an entire collapse, and all 
the spectators look on and admire. 

Q. When is the ball not a ball? 4. When it ia “no 
ball." 

Q. When may a batsman be said to be intemperate ? 
A, When he induiges in “swipes.” 

Q. When can a batsman be styled generous? A. 
When he places ** tips " in the fielders’ hands, 

Q. What is the difference between you and the 
umpire? 4. Well, you look to play fair, while he 
looks to fair play. 

Q. “Team ” is another name for eleven, and teams 
are often composed of horses, oxen, ete.: what, then, 
js a good alias for the captain? 4. A " teamster.” 

Q. Why is there often no difference between a wide- 
awake fleider and the scorer? 4. The former is 
intent, and the latter in tent too. 

Q. When you are batting, and a ball comes to the 
“ou,” what do you do? 4. Leg hit and then leg it. 
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THE SORROWS OF A 
VERGER. 


By THomas HAY, M.A. 


WAS a trusted verger in 

A great cathedral near; 
Dat pity my misfortunes now, 

And drop a silent teur ! 


“Twas said by people near and far 
That my official style 

Was not the least attraction in 
The grand historic pile. 


My knowledge of the names and dates 
Might be a trifle weak; 

‘Twas often said I didn't like 
The visitors to speak, 


My “h's,” they insinnate, 
Were quite a source of woe; 
But atill I was respected by 
The broad, the high, the low. 


But since my last misfortune, which 
Occurred the other day, 

] have not got a single sous 
Or had & word to suy. 


Tüc Dean looks thunder when he sees 
His Verger passing by, : 
The Chapter's very solemn too: 
I want to teil you why. 


I'm getting towards the Psalinist's uge 
Of threescore years and ten, 

And, sad to say, I'm bothered with 
Rheumatics now and then. ' 


The other day I couldn't stand 
Or walk without a jerk, 

And Jack, who is wy youngest son, 
Said he would do my work. 


He took a pompous lady round : 
The ancient robes of state, 

He told lier, was a bathiug dress 
A little out of date. 


le showed her saintly Beeket's comb, 
A prehistoric kind, 

And said it was a toothpick which 
The Bishop left. behind. 


He pointed out a banner, which 
Was hallowed by the Pope : 
He called it Beda's bandkerchief, 

And said it wanted soap 


They passed before a pedestal 
On which a helmet lay : 
He said it was a porridge-pot 
Of good St. Edward's day. 


They saw a little yel'ow rug, 
Which made the lady stare ; 

He said it was the rolics of 
St. Edith’s Sundag hair. 


They viewed the tones of Loly men, 
Which-made the lady weep: 

“We buy them by the peck,” he said, 
“And get them very cheap." 


He stopped before a tomb and raid, 
“St. Dunstan iu a dose.“ 

Then pointed out the very tongs 
Applied to Satau’s nose, 


And can you wonder if the Dean 
Has thunder iu his face, 

Or if the Chapter want a man 
To fll] that Verger's place? 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


By Du. GORDON STABLES, n. x. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Deg, 
and Gardens. 


nk Boy HIMSELF. —I always take it for granted tha: 
1 my boys (the lads of the “ B.O.P.") are put into 
this world, as I myself had the good luck to be. with 
sonis in them, and not merely with gizzards and gall- 
bladders, and things of that sort; and so, when 
writing, my heart goes right out to them: Itry to feel 
as they feel; I try to make them feel us I do. For ti 
time being, at all events, I am a boy myself. Many 
boys complain to me that they are nervous. Well, yoa 
know, when this nervousness is so prominent as to 
dominate the whole system, aud render life a misery 
to you, it amounts to what we doctors call neur- 
asthenia (a compound word derived from Greek, snd 
meaning ab-ence of nerve strength). I am not gura 
to gay anything about that to-day, but I tell you this 
that to have a spice of nervousness in one’s comp 
sition is one of the greatest blessings one can have in 
this world, and gives a zest to life that would otber- 
wise be wanting. May the Lord keep me from havi: 
to mix or mingle with the people who have ouly 
gizzards and gali-bladdcrà To them 


“A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose is, .... 
And it is nothing more.” 


Their hearts are not harps whose strings thrill in 
unison with all that is good and beautiful in this 
world, or that sigh fer the sorrows they see around. 
The greatest heroes that this world has ever known 
have been men whose nerves were soit and pliable: 
the greatest poets, actors, artists, and authors also. 

We people with souls. boys—and that means you ami 
me—are in tune with all the ebb ang How of life's great 
sea; in tune with every breeze that sighs over it, 
every wavelet that ripples on its bosom, that sparkles 
in the sunlight, or looks dull and grey when the sun 
hides its head. Ah ! that is perhaps the worst of it, 
if there be any worst in it, because, although most! 
way, there are momeuts of sadness when even our sun 
does not seem to shine, Yet there is even a pleasure 
in melancholy, but soon happiness returns, and the 
extent or nature of that happiness is something that 
your wooden-souled. steel-nerved people can never, 
never fel. So don't worry about being of the nervous 
temperament, even though at times a trifle emotions’, 
as you are bound to be in the presence of beautiful 
scenery, or Within hearing of beautiful music. 

Just a word about music: unless vou love it 
although you may go through the motions ani 
mechanism of playing on sume instrument, vou 
cannot interpret the feelings and the soul of the con- 
poser ; you can give pleasure neither to yourself nor to 
others. 

It is still morning while I sit writing these line« in 
my wigwam; the yellow-green glimmer of a frostr 
dawn is just breaking, is Just beginning to spread over 
the south-east (it is the end of January) und tbe 
thrush is already singing his mad, joyously will 
melody out yonder in au œd appletree. But tuo 
hours before this, about five. when I] came down 
through mv jungle to my wigwam here, the stars were 
shining, and the moon visible high up among nn 
lonlly poplars. Stilluess everywhere. I was alnes-: 
nfraid to break such sweet stillness with my vicir. 
But I had to. Had to play and had to sing also, t; 
nt last duty called me, and I had to leave this soul's 
love, this fiddle. I Aad to write, and do vou think Dm 
writing any the less feelingly because I have spent a 
whole half-hour with her. Ileave you to judge: acu 


I tell you this, boys, that music tends to long life and 
health. Try it; and let your instrument be the violin. 
I can assure you I can say from my heart: “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food con- 
venient for me"; but let me have my fiddle, my dog, 
and my book. With these I am part and parcel of all 
the light, and love, and luveliness that is always and 
ever around me. 

Is this too long a paragraph to devote to “The Boy 
Himself"? If so, forgive me. 

The green white light broadens out yonder, though 
the splendid trees around me are still darkly sil- 
houetted against it, and now for a romp with my 
great Newfoundland in the puddock and orchard. 
Then back to our fowls. 


THE POULTRY Rux.—I am writing in the tail end 
of January, aud you won't be reading this till June. 
Strange, isn’t it? 80 I was almost beginning this 
paragraph by s saping. * Continue to feed well.” Of 
course you will, but fowls don't require such stimu- 
)nting feeding in June as in January—except the poor 
creatures who have no grass to wander over aud pick 
the seedlings and insects, etc., thev find therein. June 
is the sweetest month in ail the year, in England and 
Scotland also, and if your poultry are not doing well 
now they never will But you must let them have all 
the fresh air possible, and all the room. If not afraid 
of cats or foxes, you may leave the door open all night, 
or have & wire netting over it, small enough in me-h, 
of course, to keep out rats. Thee are dreadfully 
destructive to egg: and clicks. Be sure your water 
is pure, and change it twice a day. 


THE PiGEON Lort.—You must keep your weather- 
eye lifting now, if you mean to be successful. If you 
neglect water, cleanliness, and good soft food, you 
are guilty of cruelty, and your pocket will suffcr. If 
you have been fitted up with a conscience, that will 
suffer also. 

Never have a wet or sloppy deck În your pigeon loft. 
See that the sun gets into the loft every duy, and that 
the aviary in front is perfection—sunlight and shade, 
gravelied deck, pure water, tlie bath, etc. 


THE AVIARY.—The seoret of success lies in breeding 
from young, strong, bright, healtby birds. See that 
they are male and female. Put one in each oa 
ment of the German breeding-cage, and when they have 
made friendship, draw out the partition. Have the 
nest already, of course, but, anyhow, place a little 


nesting material between the bars. Jt amuses them, 


and adds to the joy of their aviue romance. 


THE RABBITRY.— Your hutches are out of doors, of 
course, but are they protected from rain and wind- 
squalls ? Give exercise daily. Groom long-haired 
breeds, and bed extra well, else you'll have moulting 
and sores. 

THE Doc.—Most dogs are not fel enougl. Three 
meals a day will keep them iu health. Have you tried 
Spratt's kibbled biscuits. They steep sooner and are 
no trouble. Keep a clean kennel; give good, pure 
water, and lota of exercise. 


THe Fvowgk GARDEN.—Keep your beds nul 
window-boxes free from dead leaves, Have the earth 
fresh and sweet. Mulch roses. Piant out geraniums, 
lobelia, etc. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Continue to sow peas in 
succession ; plant out lettuces from your own beds: 
see to tomatoes If well attended to, these do ex- 
cellently well in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
But those from one country should never be eaten in 
Auother. I begin to think that French, Madeira, or 
Azores tomatoes are positively poisonous, if eaten 
here; and certainly no one in Scotland, if in his 
senses, would en“ an English tomato. I heard a 
gardener in Aberdeen suy once, that he would far 
rather eat an English man. Goodbye, laddies. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL 
NIGHTMARE. 


A" Angular Anarchist Angrily saw 
A Bandy-legged Baronet Batter a Boar. 


A Cuckoo was Cooking a Cake for a dove 
Devotion's Device to Develop her love. 


An Eloquent Elephant Elegies wrote 
To a Fortunate, Forcible, Four-Footed goat. 


A Gravedigger Gravely mixed Gravy and ink 
For a Horse-chestnut Horse, asking Hoarsely for 
drink. 


An Innocent Infidel Interest sought 
From a Jew of the Jewry who Jewellery bought. 


A Kingly young Kingfisher Kindred had none, 
So Lunched all alone on a Lonely plum bun. 


A Marvellous Marchioness Marmalade boiled, 
Which a Noteworthy Notary Notably spoiled. 
An Over-grown, Over-fed, Over-worked boy 

Was Parting a Partridge with Purtitive joy. 


A Quarrelsome Quarreller Quarrelled in vuin, 
While a Reveller Revelled to Revenue gain. 
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A Seafaring Seaman was Sewing a Shroud 
For a Trumpery Trumpeter Trumpetiug loud. 


An Unemployed Underling Unmasked his band, 
While a Villainous Villager Villany plauued. 


A Whitechapel Whitewasher Whitened a Wall 
To EXecute EXquisite pictures for all. 


A Yearling wus Yearning some Yellow to buy 
From a Zealous young Zebra who kept a supply. 


And the Alphabet said. as he woke with a groan, 


That a Nightmare so frantic he never lad 
known. 
A. FOREST. 
8800 — 
CHESS. 
Problem No. 610. 
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| WHITE. | 6--7—13 pieces, 


: White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Among the twelve forced mates are six 
pure ones, and only one dual. 

A prize three-mover by Z. Mach has a fine 
solution, but a heavy construction. thus: 
White, K—Q R2; Q—Q R 5; B—Q7; Kts 
—Q 3 and K 6. Black, K-—K 5; R—K 
Kt 7; B—Q B8; Kts—Q Kt 8 and K R 4; 
Ps—-Q Kt 2, QB 3, 6, K 6, 7, K B 4, 7, and 
K Kt 6. The above diagram shows a light 
construction, in which every piece is well 
utilised. The Black Kts make the solution 
possible, and they prevent & second and a 
third solution. Various constructions are 
possible, thus (the White pieces are given 
first): K—K R7; Q—Q B 7; B—Q7; Kts 
—Q 8 and K 6. K—K 5; R—K7; Kts— 
Q R 4 and K Kt 7; Ps- Q Kt 2,6,QB7, 
K 6, K B 4, K KtGand K R 4. This has a 
quiet second move. K—Q Kt 2; Q—Q B 7; 
B—Q 7; Kts—Q 3 and K 6; P—K B 2. 
K—K 5: B—Q R 5; Kts—K Kt 7 and 
K R4; Ps—Q Kt 2,QB3,K7 and K B 4. 
K—K R7; Q-Q B 7; B--Q 7; Kts—Q 3 
and K 6; P— K B2. K—K 6; Kts—K B 8 


and K kt 7; Ps—Q Kt 2, 6, QB3,7, K 7, 
K B 4 and K R4. K—K R6; Q—QHU4; 
B—Q 6; Kts— 2 and K 5; P-Q R 2. 
K —K 6; R- K 8; Bs—Q R 2 and Q Kt 8; 
Kt — K Kt 8; Ps—Q Kt 3, QB 4, 7, K 7, 
K B 5, K Kt 7. and K R 5. K — Q sq.; Q— 
Q B 7; B- 7; Kts—Q 3 and K 6; P— 


a 
K B 2. K—K 5; Kts—K Kt 3 and 8; Ps— 
Q Kt 2, 6. QB 3, K B 4, K Kt 7, and K R 4. 
Among these seven positions we prefer the 
first, third, and sixth. The first can be 
shifted one square to the right. The Kt at 
Kt 4 can be a Black P, if a Black P be placed 
at K R 7, for this would also prevent 1, Kt 
from Q 6 to Kt 5 ch., etc. The second has 
an awkward P at B 7 to produce a solution 
after 1, P to B5. The third has the pretty 
trials of Q to QG and K 5 ch. The Black B 
in the fourth prevents 1, B x P ch., and the 
Kts hinder 1, Q to K 5 ch. The fifth can 
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have the Q at K Rt 5, and no Kt at B8. 
The sixth resembles the second. The seventh 
shows a double use of the Kt at Kt 3. 
Several problems permit such reconstruc- 
tions. Composers who keep their problems 
for years will find that some of thcir com- 
positions allow improvements. The following 
four-mover had 11+7=18 pieces in the 
year 1868, but a year ago only 16 pieces: 
K—Q R sq.; Q—K R 6; Rs—Q Kt 4 and 
K Kt 7; B--Q7; PS— R 7, Q 4, K B 6, 
and K Kt 4. K—Q 4; Q—K B sq.; BS 
K B 2 and K R 5; Kt—K 5; Ps—Q 3 and 
K6. TheB is shifted from R 7 to R 5, tho 
P from K Kt 4 to K 6, and there were White 
Ps at Q Kt 2 nnd K B 4.—A two-mover 
which has appeared in many positions is 
this: K—Q Kt 7; Q—K B 4; R-Q 3; Kt 
—Q Kt 2; Ps-QR2and K 6. K—QB 4; 
R—K R 4; Bs—K B 2 and K Kt 8; Kt— 
QR sq.; Ps—Q R 4, Q Kt 4, Q B 2 and 7. 
This has the merit that the Q gives mate on 
12 squares. 


Solution of No. 609.—1, Kt—Kt 5, K— 
B 5 (or a); 2, Q—R 4; and 3, Q mates at 
R 6, Kt 3. Kt 5, or B6. (a) K—K 4; 2, Q— 
K 6 ch., K—B 5; 3, B—B sq. mate. The 
author of this problem publishes many in- 
teresting problems and historical notes in 
his weekly chess column in the Leeds 
Mercury.“ 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE B. O. P.“ CHEERS. 


ONE of the most interesting experiences in the ex- 
tremely varied career of Vice-Admiral Sir H. H. 
Rawson whose appoiutinent to the Governorshi 
New South Wales was lately announced, took Hos 
just thirty years ago, when the gallant offcer. was 
serving in the China war. A marine lind fallen into 
the Shanghai River one dark night, aud Sir Harry, 
who was on deck at the time, promptly jumped over- 
board and saved the man's life. For this he waa 
publicly thanked on the quarter-deck. nnd subsequently 
presented with the silver medal of the Royal Humane 
Society. The present Governor of Lago: Sir William 
Macgregor, had a somewhat similar experience, for 
which he holds the Albert Medal of the second cles 
aud the Clarke Gold Meaal for taving life at sea. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A 
CHRISTIAN. 


CunisT Himself bas given a definition of a Christian. 
He said, If a nmn loves Me be will keep My words.” 
At another time He d:clared, * He that hath My com- 
Jua udments and keepctli them, heit is that loveth Me." 
Here is the test und touchstone of Christian character, 
A personal love for a personal Saviour underlies all 
genuine piety. That heart-love must be attested by 
the daily life. Obedience to Christ is the highest 
evidence of faith in Christ, aud without such faith the 
soul is lost 

What “ words” are to be kept? Are they limited to 
such specific commands as Come unto Me,” Take up 
the cross aud follow Me," * Feed My sheep,” and similar 
short directions? We ought to enlarge the meaning 
of this expression until it takes in the whole scope of 
His wonderful teachings of self-denial, trutlifulnexa, 
honesty, humility, purity of heart, sympathy with 
the suffering, and sub. on to the Father's will. 

. DR. CUYLER, 


Dran CANARY (Mrs. E G.).—This bird did not show 
any sign of age, but his plumaze was rather smoky : 
was he kept where much smoking was indulged in ? 
The immediate cause of death was congestion of the 
lungs, but the bird was also suffering from fatty de- 
generation of the liver and kidneys. The nurse seems to 
have been quite right, as there was probably inga in 
the mixed seeds, and it affects the internal organs as 
those of this bird were affected. The pulmonary 
complication was secondary to the other compli- 
cations. 


J. N. (Stratford). No better than hundreds of our 
boy readers could do. Your figure drawing is 
decidedly weak. Why not practise well, and try in 
our various art competitions ? 


V. H and C. Y D (Richmond).—Our coloured plates 
of British Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles have beeu 
quite out of print for some time with us, and cannot 
therefore be supplied You might perhaps by means 
of an advertisement be able to obtain copies. 


G. K. (Wellington, N Z.).—The parts you mention are 
in print, and could be sent to you direct from our 
office for the published price plus postage. 


P. L. NATURALIST.—The drawings are not quite good 
enough for identification, but 1 may be the Wall 
Brown (Satyrus megara); 2 the Mottled Umber 
(Hybernia defoliaria); 3 anything, and 4 the 
Brimstone (Gonepteryx rhamni). The September 
Thorn (Zunomos erosaria) feeds on the oak, birch, 
etc. 


F. B. Eppy.—It could only be done by some one work- 
ing at the British Museum or some other large 
library. It would be an expensive inquiry. 


A. WALKER.—You can get the materials for black-and- 
white drawing at Roberson's in Long Acre, and at 
mauy other artists’ colour shops. 


P. G. ANDERSON.—In due course. Try the * Boating” 
volume in the Badminton Library; it costs six 
shillings. A good book is also published at “The 
Field” office. 


NATURALIST.—You could not do better than get 
„ Field and General Ornithology,” by Henry Coues, 
published by Maemillan & Co., and now op sale as à 
remainder fora few shillings at Wheldon's in Great 
Queen Street, and other second-hand booksellers. 


E. R. LANE and ALFRED.—The Nautical Almanack can 
be bought at Norie & Wilson's, 156 Minories, and 
of any other chart-sellers. 


C. HERO.—We cannot advise on commercial matters. 


BoaTSwWAIN and BLUE DoG.—You could not do bettet 
than read the articles on boating of all sorts in our 
„Outdoor Games." They are in parts 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
and include sailing, rowing, and canoeing. 

A. Buncess.—There is a chapter on graph-making in 


part 6 of our “Indoor Games.” A graph is used in 
the way you describe. 


The 


if 5 PRECIPITATE (B. F. A.).—The water 


or vessel 1tself was not chemically 


pure. 


E. S. RownoTHAM.—It is a large subject. Why not 
see what books are obtainable at the Free Library ? 
The best book is Nicholson & Lydekker's * Manual 
of Palwontology.” 


AN OLD Rrabn.— Write to the War Office for par- 
ticulars of the examination. No subaltern can live 
on his pay ; you require two hundred a year at the 
least in some cases double as much, or more. 


E. S. BRISLEY.—We do not undertake binding, but we 
sell cases into which any bookbinder can fit the 
numbers, See the last week in September in each 
volume. 


T. Prick.—The coloured plate of the Arms of the 
Counties was in our April part for 1901. 


HkkERJEE.—It may be a good machine, but the name is 
not good enough if you want to sell it second-hand. 
Better buy a machine by some well-known makers, 
such as Rudge Whitworth, and give a little more for 
it. 

AN OLD READER.—1. The fluid is spirits of wine, which 
you can buy at about four shillings and threepence 
a bottle at any of Gilbey's agencies, 2. It was the 
frontispiece to the fourth volume, long since out of 
print. 


D. ANDREWs,.—]. It is a token, worth, perhaps, six- 
pence. 2. There are a hundred centimes to a franc, 

and a franc is worth about ninepence-halfpenny. 
3. There are sixteen annas to à rupee. 
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J. R. J.—See the article on the magic-lantern in 
5 and 6 of our Indoor Games.” It tells you i 
about slide-painting. 


A. S. Jongs.—Compose a letter stating what your 
experience has been, and send a copy of it to the 
local works one after another. You are almost sure 
to get a favourable repiy from some of them. Per- 
haps your minister could help you, or some of your 
friends. You must ask, und not lose heart. 


GIonNALE.—Get a prospectus from some of the schools 
that advertise in the daily papers. 


Gyr. vou might hear of one at the Bristol Waggon 
Works. 


F. W. Wanp.—We cannot discover any light on the 
subject. It was merely ornamental. 


F. B. S. G.—See what books they have on the subject 
at the Free Library. The librarian will tell you. 


Tun Gorpons (0. R. B.).—War cry: “A Gordon! A 
Gordon !" Badge: an ivy-leaf. 

THE CoLD MorNING Tus (Ambitions).—You will «oon 
get over the gasping part of the business, and then 
you will be inclined rather to go without yous 
breakfast than the dear old tub, which makes men 
so many young fellows, just as the cigarette makes 
“ shargars.” 

Eyk; AND TEETH (Anxious).—Take virol for the eye 
complaint; it ig merely nervous. The teeth should 
be cleaned aud stopped. 


BANnpy-LEGs AND Lop-Ears (Querist).—You are too 
old now to du anythiug to repair your deformitics. 


—— 


An Artist's Model ! 


“Go au, Toby! Can't you ve I'm siting for le . fen 
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Alam: “Hurry up, my deah chap, the motor's 
EpwIN : Coming. Algie, but it just struck me, 
good job we don't have to turn out in such silly costumes as those nowadays !” 
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The Picturesque Present ; or, the Reign of the Motor-car. 


waiting.” 
as I was looking at your old ancestor boundal 
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is, that it’s an awfully 


THE 
SHELL - HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 


BY SEA AND LAND. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R. N., 


Author of * The Cruise of the * Arctic Fox,“ 
“ Allan Adair,” ete. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER X.—JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


HE good prevailed over the evil in 

the heart of the señora capitan of 

the Lysander that evening, as she 

knelt in tears before the little shrine, 

though vengeance had called aloud to 
be heard. 

But it was no part of the Dodo's 
plans to permit, if there were a possi- 
bility of preventing it, such a state of 
softness, as he termed it, to continue 
in the breast of his fair mistress; and 
wonderful indeed was the power this 
half.caste Mexican had over her. 

When she told him next day that she 
had at last forgiven Paul Lysander, 
her son-in-law, and that she lived on 
believing that all might yet end well, 
and that even her errant daughter 


. might be found, the Dodo bent low his 


head and smiled submissively. 

“The past, señora mca," he said, 
“the black and ugly past." 

„The past, my dear Dodo," was the 
lady's reply, “it is not in the power 
of anyone to bring back ; but, ah! we 
can atone for it in the future." 

Once more the Dodo bowed and 
smiled, this time with clasped hands 
held close to his chest. He knew his 
lady well, and that to thwart her in the 
least would only end in his own dis- 
comfiture. 

And he could think and plan as 
well as she. He was like the mole 
that works in darkness and silence, 
yet to some effect. And even when 
standing and smiling there before her, 
he had made up his mind not to shrink 
from calumny and lies even, if these 
gave hope of bringing about Paul’s 
discomfiture. This Dodo was a bold 
man, but a scoundrel. 

Paul had struck him, had made him 
yield and yell for mercy. He bit his 
very tongue when he thought of it. 
The Dodo determined to set secret 
spies to work here and there across 
the island, men who would not only 
find out all about the Diadem’s daily 
doings, but their intentions as far as 


of 


some members of Paul's crew might know 
this. 

And in this isle of Mauritius bid men are 
very easily found, and will work for little 
pay. There was one difficulty, however, that 
. these fellows had to contend with from the 
very first, and it lay in the fact that the 
little skipper was so dearly beloved by his 
crew that not one would open his lips toa 
stranger concerning him. 

Dodo’s most successful spy, therefore, was 
an Arab merchant with whom Paul had 
dealt when formerly here, a quiet, thought- 
ful, and apparently good man. So much 
was he trusted that he was allowed to come 
on board when he pleased, and Paul was 
never a bit anxious when a portion of his 
crew was later than usual if he knew they 
were at the bamboo bungalow of Abdala. 

The time had gone on, and for months, as 
we know, the Diadem’s folks had been very 
busy indeed. 

The Dodo had been busy all the time, too. 
He reported all things to the señora, but 
carefully concealed the state of his feelings 
towards Paul. He pretended even to take 
Paul’s part when the discovery of the plun- 
dered cave of shells was made known to her. 

“What matters it, señora meu? he said, 
“is not Paul your son-in-law? True, some 
of the rarest specimens were mine, and I can 
but ill spare them. But again, I Bay, what 
matters it? 

The Dodo, one day soon after, pretended 
that he had some news which made himself 
very angry, and which he must not give to her. 

He knew she would force him to tell. He 
did so, at least, with apparent reluctance. 
It was only a rumour, he said, and there 
really might be no truth in it, that he, Paul, 
had been telling on shore all the story of his 
connection with the Lysander, and. talking 
well, a trifle disparagingly of the ship's 
fair commander. ‘ But, señora carissima,” 
he added, **the report may be quite untrue. 
Surely you will not pormit such tritles to 
cloud your heart, or moisten your bright 
eyes?” 

For Dodo had said enough for the present. 
He felt sure of that. He would give the 
evil seed he had succeeded in sowing in the 
sefiora’s mind time to expand. 

And so it was not until the last week of 
the Diadem’s stay in the bay that the Dodo 
brought out his reserves, and these he knew 
would appen to his mistress in a different 
way. 

He had almost forgotten to tell her, hc 
said one day, that one of the beautiful young 
girls on board the Diadem was Paul's only 
daughter. 

Then he at once, and somewhat pointedly, 
turned the conversation into another channel, 
and: began to ask advice about fresh siores 
for the ship. She hardly replied. 

Dodo smiled to himself inwardly. He 
knew what would happen, and knew that he 
would soon have a chance of setting things 
square with the man who had foiled him— 
with Paul Lysander, to wit. 

That same night the seüora was once 
more kneeling before the little crépe-shuded 
shrine. But this time not in tears. She 
was praying against temptation, it is true, 
and she thanked the Holy Virgin who had 
strengthened her nerves so thut she no longer 
craved for the life of Paul, her enemy. 
But oh, eould not the Virgin grant her one 
favour? She wanted the companionship of 
her little granddaughter. She wanted 
the child to cherish, to love, and rear up in 
the true religion. This girl would bring to 
her surcease of sorrow, and upon her would 
be lavished all-the kindness which, in her 
anger or madness, she had withheld from 
her mother, whom the renegade Paul had 
stolen. 
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When the señora expressed a wish to have 
the ship quite ready for sea, and to sail on 
the very same day as the Diadem, the Dodo 
set about at once giving his orders, and very 
busy indeed were the boatmen that plied 
to and fro at Port Lewis. Meanwhile, this 
clever half-caste had arranged a system of 


‘signalling betwixt the bay in which the 


Diadem lay to his own ship. Very old- 
fashioned his signs were, but they conducted 
messages right across the mountains, and 
when one morning news came that Paul's 
last boat had left the shore, he had at once 
reported matters to his mistress. 

In less than an hour every man was on 
board and loosening sail. 

The wind we know was favourable for both 
the chaser and the chase. 

The town of Port Lewis.lies on the west 
coast of Mauritius Isle, and so the Lysander 
had to steer southwards and double ihe lowest 
point of land ere striking eastwards and 
south in the endeavour to overhaul Paul's 
round-bowed brig, or even to cross her stern. 

The Lysander would in reality have suc- 
ceeded in the latter feat had not the wind 
changed and the sea turned heavy and lumpy. 

About sunset the señora sent for Dodo. 

He entered the beautiful saloon with the 
usual smile on his thick protruding lips. 

„My dear lady sent for me?“ 

" Yes, Dodo. We are to have dinner one 
hour earlier, as we know not what niay happen 
to-night. But I thought I had better tell you 
what my intentions were at once." 

“ Si, señora mea.“ 

* We have still on board, Dodo, about a 
hundred and fifty men?“ 

“ Yes, yes, and we still have wealth enough 
to pay them and keep them well and happy. 
Ah! they would die for our lady capitan." 

“ Certainly ; but, Dodo, it is death I want to 
avoid. I but asked, to feel sure that in number 
of men as well as in speed of ship we are 
superior to the Diadem, which, remember, I 
have never yet seen." 

“Nor is it possible, lady, you could look 
upon her without the tears of laughter rising 
to your bright eyes. The Diadem is as ugly 
as a dromedary. Her bottom must be of 
barnacles. She cannot sail, but she could 
sink. We have one little poop gun. One 
shot from that, and the Diadem would bid 
the sky farewell." 

"Dut, Dodo, I insist upon it that there 
shall be no sinking. Like myself, you come 
of a hot.blooded race, but we must not 
appear as pirates cven in & court of justice 
in Spain or Brazil. 

“No, Dodo, no. It is not revenge I now 
scek on him who has made me miserable. 
Vengeance is not ours. Nor do I care to 
recover tho shells and pearls, Paul has 
taken. But, Dodo, I believe heaven will 
deliver into my hands the little daughter he 
has on board. His grief at her loss will not 
be so lasting as that he caused me when he 
stole Juanita !“ 

„J think I understand, lady. Imustover- 
haul the Diadem by daylight or in the dark- 
ness, I must lay her aboard, and in a bloodless 
way overwhelm and overpower his crew, and 
kidnap the señorita Madge.” 

That is right. No further talk, and, mind, 
no mention of this at dinner! 


Paul, the little skipper, himself staggered 
on deck when Joce reported that light, and 
held conference with Gregory, his mate. 

“A bright light, Gregory, where away? I 
can see nothing." 

“No, sir, it is no longer visible. But I my- 
self saw it, and it was no will-of-the-wisp 
either. It was & signal of some kind." 

"Certainly, but remember that we are 
almost in the direct track of steamers from 
the Cape to Ceylon and Calcutta. Depend 
upon it, that bright light was a signal to some 
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other ship still farther off, and one 9 
to the same line.“ 

The mate was silent. 

“ You are doubtful, Gregory? 

"T am, sir.“ 

„Well, well, mate, keep a sharp look. out, 
and let me know at once if anything further 
ha ppens S d 

“That I will, sir. I'll see there is a good 
look-out kept, and a good look-in as well.“ 

The little skipper laughed his cheery 
laugh. ** What, Gregory," he said, * you 
would not suspect that the signal you saw 
was meant for some one on board my ship? 
Is not every man on board, from yourself 
downwards, like a son of my own ?" 

" We have one new haud, sir, and " 
the vessel was at this moment struck heavily 
amidships by a-huge dark sea which made 
her tremble, the wind seemed suddenly to 
have gained redoubled force, and as soon 
as the turmoil had abated Captain Paul found 
his way below to comfort his daughter and 
Effie. 

Sailors always sleep their soundest when 
the stormy winds do blow, and nothing is- 
turbed the slumbers of anyone on board that 
night. Nip the Newfoundland and the black 
cut were found in each other's arms, so to 
speak, when Paul turned out, just as they 
had been left the evening before. 

It was five bells and tbe sun was rising, 
for it was carly winter in these seas; Paul 
dressed quickly and went on deck. It was 
not Gregory's watch, but Gregory was there 
all the same, and Eph was swinging far aloft 
in a tiny crow's nest which had been rigged 
on the fore-top-mast. 

Paul had not been two minutes on deck 
before Eph hailed : 

“I can make her out now, sir, quite dis- 
tinctly, with the glass.” 

„And what is it, lad ? ” 

“Why, sir, a smart barque. Looks a 
regular clipper. She can walk to windward 
of us hke smoke.” 

“ Come down, lad, and I'll have a look at 
her myself." 

The skipper and Eph met in the fore-top, 
and Eph handed over his glass. 

„Glad, sir, the sun won't be in your eyes.” 

Then he ran down. 

When Paul took one peep through the 
glass he started. He knew the Lysander at 
once, though many and many a year had 
fled since he sailed in the sprightly barque- 
yacht. 

Sea and wind had both gone down, but 
there was still breeze enough, and hand over 
hand the fleet Lysander was coming up. 

Why, at this rate, if she meant mischief, 
she would overhaul the Dutch-built brig in 
a couple of hours. 

And mischief the Lysander must mean. 
She was close-hauled, and he could see tie 
white foam dashed indignantly off her bows 
as she came tearing along. 

Paul shut the glass with almost an angry 
snap, and came slowly down. He was think- 
ing. What did his--well, the lady-captain, 
mean? There was danger. He would be 
ready. 

^ Bo’s'n, pipe all hands! 

" Let everything be got ready for action, 
taen let the men have breakfast imme- 
Gately.” 

Through the ship the news ran like wiki- 
fire. They were being chased by some 
inysterious ship, a pirate perhaps, and tney 
were going to fight. The captain was a 
whole bundle of bravery lashed round with 
caution. 

The “doctor” (cook) received the news 
smilingly; and how he did stir the bacos 
about, to be sure, and make the pan fizzle’ 

“ Brail up the trysail.” 

This was the order taose below heard 
given soon aior l 


There was no use trying to run away from 
the Lysander. As well might a hedgehog 
try to tlee from a greyhound. But the 
hedgehog has bristles—the Diadem had 
guns. 
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And there she came, fast enough, not a 
mile astern. 

And when & round shot came whizzing 
along and treated those in the poop to a 
little shower-bath, Paul took it as a hint to 


stop ship, and so the fore-yard was hauled 
aback. 
Paul could afford to wait, and he knew 
it. 
(To be continued.) 
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MR. HERNES HALLUCINATION: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cure, 


Author of * Mortimer’s Marrow,’ " Stories f rom the Schoolhouse,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI.— IIOW 


M" HERNE 's agitation was so intense, his 

despair so genuine, that his friend was 
startled into alarm. For the first time in 
the course of this affair he experienced a 
singularly creepy sensation. 

„Another what? Where?” he asked, re- 
covering himself quickly. 

„Another batch-cake! II saw a boy cross 
the room with one of them under his arm. 
It was little Richards, and he sat down at 
the third table just over there. Why. look, 
Strafford! Look! There he is now—and 
there's the cake, too!“ 

Mr. Herne uttered the last words with a 
groan. It was some seconds before his 
companion could identify little Richards 
among the boys at the third table, but at 
last he marked him. For the first moment 
after that he almost held his breath, under 
the awful impression that he, too, was 
suffering from hallucinations; then he re- 
covered his presence of mind. 

" Come, come, my dear Herne," he pro- 
tested. “You are really alarming yourself 
for nothing. What you see over there is not 
an illusion at all, because I can see it myself. 
It is a real batch-cake.”’ 


"Heal!" gasped the other. Are you 
sure ! ”? 
“Decidedly. If it were not real, how 


could I see it? It is lying on the table 
before little Richards, and evidently belongs 
to him. He appears to be about to share it 
with his nearest neighbours. Stay—if you 
will wait a moment, I will go over and look 
into the matter.” 

Without waiting for permission, which, 
indeed, his friend was in no condition to 
give, Mr. Strafford re-entered the room and 
walked straight over to table number three. 

There sat little Richards, with his friend 
Gale on the right band and his other chum, 
E vans, on the left. Before Richards himself 
lay the batch-cake, and he had so placed his 
chums that they formed a body-guard against 
enemies from either side. The three were 
surveying the cake with kindling eyes, and 
waiting for the chief of the three to cut it. 

It was a very good batch-cake, not only 
in point of size, but also in the colour of its 
crust, which was lightly and deliciously 
browned. The neighbours of the three were 
just beginning to notice it, and to ask 
questions, and the defenders of the cake 
were just beginning to enjoy their triumph— 
in fact, little Richards had taken his knife in 
one hand, meanwhile extending the other to 
lift the cake—when some one sitting at the 
other side of the table gave him a sharp kick 
on theshins. lt was a kick of warning, but 
he was quite unaware of that. He gave a 
little yell, and glared across at Haynes. 

* You wretched little ” he began, paus- 
ing with the knife raised. And then he 
stopped, for a long, lean hand descended over 
his shoulder, seized the batch-cake, and raised 
it aloft. | 

Talk about a Harpy! Richards knew what 
the thing meant thereafter, and is still 


accustomed to describe Mr. Strafford’s hand 
as a "claw." He dropped the knife, and 
made an ineffectual grab at the departing 
prize; then he found himself looking up 
into the face of the master. 

He was not the first commander who has 
found cause to regret his neglect of the rear. 
In spite of all, however, he tried to pull him- 
self together, and to put the best face possible 
upon a difficult-looking situation. I write, of 
course, in the full conviction that Richards’s 
batch-cake was identical with the one which 
Baker Secundus had slipped into Mr. Herne’s 
bag; and with this in view it must be con- 
fessed that the youngster faced the trouble 
well. 

Mr. Stratford gave him a little time. He 
was looking intently at the cake, und 
handling it in a gingerly way, “for all the 
world," as Evans said afterwards, as if he 
wanted to know what it was made of, and if 
it was genuinely what it seemed to be.“ 

“Him!” he said then. Where does 
this come from?“ | 

What a scene would have resulted if some 
fellows had had to answer! They would 
have said “Mr. Herne's bag!" Richards 
didn’t. 

It comes from the buker's, sir," he replied 
calmly, They make them down town.” 

* You call it a batch-cake? ” 

‘Yes, sir—a batch-cake.”’ 

Now Mr. Strafford scarcely knew how to 
proceed. He had come over to satisfy him- 
self that the cake was a real one, and this 
had been done; yet it would look curious 
if he dropped the matter just there. He 
remembered, suddenly, how Mr. Herne had 
declared that the batch-cake in his bag—the 
visionary one—had been made by Mrs. Spear 
herself. That suggested another question. 

“ You are sure that this one came from the 
baker's shop ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir. That’s where they all come 
from. It was bought to-day.” 

There was a pause. I cannot understand 
you boys," said the master. It seems 
that you will insist on pampering yourselves 
with sometliing besides the ordinary food! ” 
And having covered his retreat thus neatly, 
he luid the cake down before its present 
owner and moved away. A solution of the 
whole affair had lain entirely in his hands, 
but the chance was allowed to slip. His pet 
hobby had blinded him to every outside 
suggestion. 

Leaving Richards almost incredulous at his 
escape, he joined Mr. Herne. It was just 
as I said," he declared as they left the 
premises. That cake was a real one, and 
was purchased to-day at the baker’s. You 
must not go into & panic for nothing, my 
dear fellow.“ 

„Of course not. It was very foolish of 
me," agreed the other mildly. ‘The thing 
gave me quite a turn. For a while, I suppose, 
Isha'n't be nble to feel sure whether any cake 
I see is & real one or not. That will be 
extremely awkward." 
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“Not at all. Give strict orders that no 
more are to be supplied to you. Then, if 
you see one on your table, you will be sure 
that it is an illusion.” 

* That's an excellent idea. Upon my word, 
Stratford, you seem to think of everything!“ 

Mr. Stratford smiled, well pleased. If he 
Was not greatly mistaken, this remarkable 
affair would supply him with excellent 
material for a story. He discoursed of 
hallucinations with all good-will until they 
reached the town. 

As they walked up the High Street, they 
came to a small confectioner's where tlie 
name of Hills was prominently displayed. 
Mr. Herne paused as they reached it. 

„This is the place where those cakes are 
made," he said. Ah, I can see some in the 
window now? Are they real or not? Can 
you see them?” 

“ There are certainly some," Mr. Strafford 
replied assuringly. * But how many can 
you see?” 

Mr. Herne began to count nervously. He 
counted twice —“ One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven! I see seven. Can you see seven, 
Strafford ? ” 

"Seven they are," was the comforting 
answer. ‘So you're all right still. Now, 
let us go on to headquarters." 

As they approached headquarters Mr. 
Herne became more and more uneasy. 
Mentally he recalled every detail of the 
afternoon’s adventure, and the more he 
examined it, the more doubtful he became. 
Mr. Strafford's theories were all very good 
and clever and convincing, but then Mr. 
Strafford hadn't seen the batch-cake in his 
bag! He remembered, too, what terrible 
things had been written, again and again, 
about widows and their ways; and with his 
mind’s eye he saw a complete picture of a 
Court of Justice, with the Judge on the 
bench, the Jury in their box, and himself as 
the shamefaced and ruined defendant in the 
action for Breach of Promise of Marriage— 
Spear versus Herne. 

“Shocking! Shocking!” he muttered 
under his breath ; and then he found himself 
at the door which gave entrance to his rooms. 

Mr. Strafford, anxious to get hold of the 
last link in his chain of proof, had hurried 
him along quickly. He took the latch-key, 
opened the door, and led the way upstairs. 
As they came to the sitting-room, they heard 
scme one moving about within, and Mr. 
Herne trembled. Was the lady waiting for 
him — waiting, perhaps, with extended arms? 
He placed his hat upon the stand and his 
bag upon the floor. Then Mr. Strafford led 
him in. 

It was not Mrs. Spear at all, but her 


another. Mrs. Wird: and Mrs. Ward. sax 


doing nothing more questionable or alarming 
than laying Mr. Herne’s tea-table. She was 
& somewhat stout old lady, with a cheerful 
face. ; 

Mr. Strafford had visited the rooms several 


times, so he knew. his way about. “ Ah, 
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Mrs. Ward," he said pleasantly, "how do 
you do?“ 

Mrs. Ward smiled; then she shook her 
head. “Indeed, sir," she replied solemnly, 
“that’s hard to say. I suppose I’m as well 
as can be expected under the circumstances.” 

"Oh! Is there anything the matter, 
then?“ 

The old lady set out an extra cup and 
saucer as she prepared to answer. Well, 
sir, I don't know that I'm right to complain, 
because it's the lot of us old people to be left 
lonely. It's the way of younger folk to be 
marrying each other, all the world over. 
Besides, it isn't as if she was going away 
after the wedding. She'll be right close here 
all the time, and that’s a great deal. I 
couldn’t bear the thought of her going away, 
but it’s bad enough as it is.” 

Those mixed remarks had a great effect 
upon their hearers. Mr. Herne sank into a 
chair like a man stricken; Mr. Stratford 
stood with his lips parted, feeling that the 
ruins of his theory were tumbling about his 
ears. There was no mistaking what the 
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the inhabitants of the Klondike Valley 

the winter of 1897 was a period of dread 
suspense. Food was scarce, nnd the elements 
securely shut the country against any relief 
expedition that might have been attempted. 
The consequence was that, for the most part, 
the rich auriferous workings were neglected, 
and the  beer-saloons— which flourished 
abundantly— were made the common loating- 
grounds of the half-starved miners. 

The valuable strikes on Bonanza and 
Eldorado creeks had been fully exploited in 
the early summer. The fortunate claim- 
holders knew to within a few ounces the 
amount of pay dirt ” their properties would 
yield, and were well content to await leisurely 
the inevitable influx of ‘“tenderfeet’’ and 
financiera who would speedily relieve them 
of their responsibilities. 

Syndicates were formed by the lucky 
members of the community for the purpose 
of artificially heightening the values of 
their properties, and creating a colossal 
boom when communication was opened with 
civilisation. 

Enthusiasm, however. was much lacking 
throughout the dreary months before Christ- 
mas. Gold became a secondary considera- 
tion when flour went scarce, and I have 
known of many promising claims being sold 
for the proverbial mess of pottage. 

But it is not my purpose to give details of 
life in the Frozen Eldorado during that 
time; I wish only to druw attention to the 
apathetic state of the people, who left much 
pioneering work to be accomplished by later 
arrivals. 

“ Gold Bottom " Creek, nearly twenty-two 
miles from Dawson, was but imperfectly 
known; certain hazy reports of its fabulous 
wenlth having filtered down the valley 
through the medium of Indian trappers. 

Another creek, containing, according to 
the Indian ehief's taunting statement, * too 
much gold for white men," was supposed to 
have its location somewhere near the source 
of the Klondike; but on this point the 
Indians were very reserved. They had little 
cause to cherish good feeling towards the 
white man, and the dignified demeanour of 
the tribe was only little removed from an 
attitude of extreme hostility. 
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woman ssid, and it was quite needlessly that 
he put a further question : 


“Whom do you mean, Mrs. Ward? What 
do you mean ? ” 
Mrs. Ward looked up in surprise. Why, 


my daughter, sir. It's her marrying I’m talk- 
ing about. But I suppose I'd better not talk 
any more, as she'll be here herself directly.“ 

With that Mrs. Ward left the room, closing 
the door behind her. They heard her going 
heavily down the stairs. There!“ gasped 
poor Mr. Herne, covering his face with his 
hands. I knew it was right—I knew there 
was no illusion about it! I am a ruined 
man!" 

Mr. Strafford was silenced. His well- 
reasoned theory had come to nothing, and 
that was bad enough; but the position in 
which his companion was left by the collapse 
of that theory was & thing & thousand times 
worse. Yet suddenly, as he considered, a 
thought came which seemed to promise a 
slight hope of better things. 

„Come, come, Herne," he said. ‘ Don't 
give way like that. If this woman did put 


(Zo be continued.) 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
Author of “ Pioneering in Klondike,” etc. 


* King " James of the Thron-Diucks had 
so deeply resented the invasion of the 
stranger that he and his people deserted the 
little Indian village at the mouth of the 
Klondike river and made their home in the 
mountain fastnesses. It is possible that a 
wholesome fear of the red man may have 
deterred many from exploring the upper 
reaches of the golden stream. 

“ King” James was in truth a most ami- 
able gentleman, whom I had formerly met 
when Big Game hunting in the Hootalinqua 
Valley, and then he showed me every kind- 
ness. Now I found myself with. my two 
comrades camped on the frozen banks of 
Skookum Gulch, burning holes in very 
doubtful-looking gravel, and I thought of 


the jealously guarded creek containing“ too 


much gold," &nd wondered greatly whether 
such a treasure-trove existed. 

All the claims in our vicinity had been 
deserted, the miners flocking into Dawson to 
pass the winter. Forty below zero is a bit too 
tough a temperature for tent life," they said, 
as they culled in at our camp. I agreed with 
them heartily. ** We don't find it the acme 
of comfort by any means, boys,” I said, 
“but we intend burrowing a little longer.“ 
And they departed leaving us to our cogita- 
tions. 

I do not think any two men were better 
known on these Fields, or more respected 
for their true worth, than my aides-de-camp, 
" Mac" and “ Stewart." The former was a 
powerfully built Scotsman of middle age; 
his travelling experience was great, and his 
resources, in consequence, manifold. His 
companion was more youthful and of slighter 
build, with museles of iron and unflinching 
nerve. These two had accompanied me, as 
they themselves boasted, “owr a’ the God- 
forsaken countries in the world," but the 
Alaskan experience all but conquered. their 
love of travel. 

„This is the Deevil’s ain country," was 
Mac's constant plaint, and Stewart neglected 
no opportunity of giving vent to his dis- 
pleasure. 

Night after night we excavated the frozen 
soil with varying success, and our “dump ” 
was piling high beside our tent. Yet, do 
what we might, I could plainly see that the 
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“TOO MUCH GOLD” 


the batch-cake in your bag as a sign that 
she took you at your word, how was it that 
we could not find it there when we looked? ” 

Once again Mr. Herne was lost in the fog. 
The two looked at one another helplessly, 
for this aspect of the case had not yet come 
up for serious consideration. Previously the 
Theory of Hallucination had covered the 
whole ground. But before they could come 
to any conclusion, or even enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the point, they heard the street 
door open and close, and, a moment after- 
wards, fresh footsteps on the stairs. 

Mr. Herne made as if he would rise. It 
was plainly his impulse to lock his door and 
to place his back against it. A sign from his 
friend prevented him. 

„Come,“ whispered Mr. Strafford. ‘ We 
must not act in that way. Let us face the 
situation firmly, and see what we can do. 

He had no time for further advice, as some 
one tapped at the door. “Come in," he 
called huskily ; and then the door opened, 
and Mrs. Spear—the terrible Mrs. Spear— 
came in. 
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ground was of no exceptional value, and 1 
sighed the more for the unknown creek 
where gold was reported to abound like 
pebbles on the sea-shore. 

The longer I thought of the matter, the 
grenter grew my desire to explore tbe head. 
waters of the Klondike and prospect the 
gullies near its source; and now that we 
were left alone, the incentive seemed to 
increase, for we need no longer fear a follow- 
ing rush,“ and our wanderings could be 
pursued unmolested. 

I had no fear of the Indians—they knew 
me of old; and though I had not seen ** King 
James since I last arrived in his country, I 
felt sure that he would not show hostility to 
my party—“ Mis'r Mac an’ squaws," as he 
used to dub us. 

* What should we do, Mac? " Iasked that 
worthy one night after a most unsatisfactory 
day's work. 

“ A should like to see King’ James again." 
replied he meditatively ; “he keeps bonnie 
ben vers.“ 

Stewart seemed somewhat restless at the 
ideen. A mind vera weel,” he said, “that 
the King an’ me had ane or twa disayree- 
ments." He referred to a time when, on the 
Hootalinqua, he had laid violent hands on 
the“ King's " stock of beaver-skins, and had 
to flee for his life in consequence. 

“He won't remember anything about it, 
Stewart,” I said. 

* He'll mebbe tell us whaur too much gold 
comes frae,” grunted Mac, sotto voce. 

That settled it. Stewart at once became 
clamorous on the matter. 

„We'll gang.“ he bellowed. 

Without further ado it was decided to start 
on the expedition the following morniny. 
Long before daybreak my companions wen 
about, preparing breakfast and loading the 
sleigh. Two dogs only—'* Dave " ani 
* Klondike "—formed our team ; they were 
powerful mastitis, each weighing over a 
hundred pounds, and were well able to pu: 
our meagre stores. 

After breakfast the stove wirs quick!r 
reduced to its elements, and packed on board. 
then our canvas home was thawed from i:: 
anchorage by means of several fires, uni 
tied securely.iBn position. 

The 
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The lone whip cracked and * Dave” and 
„Klondike“ bounded forward, the hard snow 
showering up in clouds from the steel sleigh 
runners; with scarcely a look behind we 
started off for the main channel. 

The grey morning light was just beginning 
to appear when we reached the white surface 
of the Klondike, and struck off to the right. 
The strange dome-like mountain, around 
which Bonanza, Eldorado, and other nota- 
ble creeks have their sources, frowned down 
on us from its misty heights as we rounded 
the great white curve and headed eastward 
into the mountains. 

The brittle snow crust that covered the ice 
on the main river impeded our progress 
considerably; the light powder clung to the 
runners like glue, and the sleigh dragged 
along grinding harshly. Soon we reached 
Quartz Creek, the farthest explored gully in 
the valley, and then we entered in earnest 
upon the long trail that led towards the 
Klondike’s unknown source. 

The thermometer, in the morning, had 
registered barely 40° below zero. but as we 
proceeded the air grew keener and a fine 
frost fell in cutting showers, covering us 
wholly with a scintillating garb, and filling 
our ears and nostrils. Icy appendages soon 
hung from our more prominent features and 
u thin cold film spread over our cheeks. 

The dogs staggered forward with their 
load, shaking the glittering spangles from 
their bodies every few moments, and pawing 
the track impatiently when restrained. I 
went ahead and opened the trail, Mac and 
Stewart lumbered alongside the sleigh, 
hitching the harness as occasion required, 
and guiding the dogs over the most ditlicult 
patches of blown ice. 

We were making a good pace notwith- 
standing the deterrent nature of the ice 
surface, and I expected: before nightfall to 
reach the Indians’ habitation. 

At midday we entered a long, dark gorge, 
which led upwards at an alarming angle, the 


icy channel being broken here and there by. 


gigantic rocks. The grandeur of this canon 
is beyond description; the precipitous sides 
almost united overhead, and great stalactites 
dripped from each moisture-retaining crevice. 
Solid ice-pillars, many feet in thickness, 
seemingly bearing up the overhanging rocks, 
were numerous as trees in a forest, and our 
trail twisted and zigzagged around and be- 
tween the great glistening trunks. The 
scene was almost weird, and the dull light 
from above, reflected against the translucent 
beams, added much to its intensity. In 
silence we struggled over the glittering ice— 
here the retarding snow was not in evidence. 
The vague eerie. shadows gave the semi- 
gloom of the cavern a most unearthly ap- 
pearance, and the deep sounding roar of 
the buried torrent made the blue walls 
quiver and crackle, while ever and anon a 
trembling ice cone would become dislodged 
and fall shivering into kaleidoscopic particles 
on the crystal floorway. 

Truly it seemed a home fitted for hob- 
goblins and demons. Never have I witnessed 
& more powerfully impressive scene; yet I 
was not sorry when we emeryed into the 
open and could once more see the sky above 


and the hills around. The great Klondike 


canon in the winter-time is a sight always 
to be remembered. 

The valley now was broken by numerous 
gullies, which bore in their deep channels 
slowly moving trains of ice that issued from 
the glacier peaks around. Where these 
tributaries joined the main river huge bridges 
of crystal fragments barred the path, and 
over them we stumbled wildly, the sharp 
edges tearing our clothing and penetrating 
our moccasins. 

We were reaching a very high altitude 
and the thermometer kept gradually falling. 


o 
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As wo rested for a moment beſore attempt- 
inz to seale an extra formidable obstacle, 
Stewart gripped me by the arm, and with 
much pantomimic performance pointed beck- 
wards to the canon. Speech was rendered 
almost impossible by tho ice-film which held 
our features in firm bondage. My com- 
panion's agitution was evidently extreme; 
his visage contorted fantastically as he 
struggled to open his mouth, then with a 
sudden angry effort he burst the imprison- 
ing band, a shower of splinters fell from his 
face, and the blood welled slowly from 
numerous gashes created. There's some- 
body comin' through the canon," he shouted 
in my ear. l 

I listened intently, and sure enough could 
distinguish the hissing shriek of a dog 
sleigh. By this time Mac had worked his 
features under control. 
us," he said regretfully, an a' our work's fur 
nothing." 

I was very much disappointed ; if we were 
tracked by some of Dawson’s rougher 
element, it must be because we were sus- 
pected of knowing the whereabouts of the 
Indians’ Aladdin’s cave, and our lack of 
knowledge on the subject might lead to 
serious consequences. The “Freeborn 
American citizen " has an unparalleled ad- 
miration for himself and his great country, and 


. is apt, at times, to forget that a Britisher can 


occasionally * get there " first by fair means. 

My fears were unfounded, however, for 
soon a long, swaying line of dogs issued from 
the mouth of the gorge dragging a chair 
sleigh which I at once recognised. 

Half running alongside the train were two 
stalwart men muted over the ears in furs. 
One wielded a long whip which every other 
instant would crack over the heads of the 
team lenders, the other steadied the rushing 
sleigh with the guide pole. 

They were approaching at a speed seldom 
witnessed near the Fields, but I was no 
longer, anxious. I recognised in them 
" Cap" Campbell and ** Jack " Donovan, two 
of the oldest pioneers in the country, who, on 


. previous occasion, had accompanied my 
purty on a long search for Gold Bottom” 


Creek. 

Quickly they camo near, the staggering dogs 
plunging amid the shelving ice ridges and 
forcing forward at full speed despite all 
barriers. 

* Well, Mac," came the salutation from tho 
foremost runner, as he slowed up the team 
with a loud Whoa! » Where away, this 
time?” 

“Too much Gold,” I answered laconically. 

^ I thought so," spoke Donovan, coming up 
from behind; ** we were down on Indian creek, 
but calc'lated we'd do better on Skookum." 

"And where are you heading now?" I 
asked quizzically. i 

Same as you—Too much Gold. We've 
followed your tracks fur that purpose,” 
answered hoc. 

“And you've slid along pretty lively," 
growled Campbell, looking at the panting 
dogs. 

„All right, boys," I said, “I don't know 
that we object to your company. Hitch en 
your dogs to my sleigh—it's the heaviest-— 
and let us get along." 

A few minutes more, and the two sleighs 
started forward with a jerk, and sped towards 
the richly timbered mountains that appeared 
in the far distance. Mile after mile of the 
blistered flaking ice was traversed without a 
word being spoken. A heavy mist was 
beginning to settle over the valley, indicating 
that the short sub-arctic day was near its 
close. Half an hour later, and we should be 
compelled to camp among the black ice 
boulders, but I yet had hopes of reaching the 
Indian settlement before the thick blackness 
of night set in. 


“They're followin’ | 


The two additional members of our part 
looked somewhat askance at the co!d-looking 
shelter atforded by the deep frosted ravines, 
and yet were evidently of opinion that we 
should pitch our tent somewhere so long as 
we had light. 

“I say, Mac,” at length Campbell burst 
out, where are you intending to camp 
to-night ? ” 

I vainly tried to answer, but my face, being 
less covered than that of my interrogator, 
was absolutely framed in icicles. Stewart, 
however, forgetting the previous catastrophe 
which befell him when he spoke, now hoarsely 
cried, “A see the Indian camp." A further 
forcible expression was wrung from him in 
sheer anguish as he felt the blood trickle from 
his cheeks. ‘ You have to think a lot before 
speaking in this country," I sympathised. 
He gazed at me sorrowfully, but would not 
open his mouth again. 

Campbell and Donovan were now appar- 
ently ill at ense. “ You're not going to camp 
with the Indians?” they broke out simui- 
taneously. 

“Thats what I intend," I replied. 
* ! King’ James and I were one time friendly; 
I don't think he'll want to wipe us out.“ 

But those hardened old pioneers did not 
take at all kindly to the idea, and I think 
Mae sized up the reason when he grunted 
shortly, * Had ye ane or twa disagreements 
wi’ him, like Stewart?" Rounding a bluff, 
we could see plainly a straggling array of 
tepees well shrouded in branches, and nest- 
ling under the shadow of a dense pine forest. 

It was too dark to choose our steps further. 
so we headed direct for the huge bear-tires 
that blazed luridly before each tent. The 
season was not yet too far advanced for the 
depredating raids of bruin, and his species 
were very numerous in the Klondike Valley 


‘a fact which deterred many from venturing 


far from habitation. 

As we approached over. the intervening 
gullies, glaciers, and ice-covered rocks, the 
tire-feeders, who were engaged drawing great 
logs from the forest and heaping them on the 
leaping flames, stopped their work and peered 
steadily in our direction. 

They evinced no surprise when our strange 
caravan, labouring up the steeps to tlie 
accompaniment of much whip-cracking. and 
muffled growls from the sorely tried dogs, 
burst into the illumined enclosure. A few 
seconds later the dogs were unharnessed and 
fighting fiercely with the village canine 
element, while we grouped ourselves around 
the largest fire and thawed the icicles from 
our features. 

A concourse of squaws were almost 
instantly beside us, surveying our garb and 
persons with critical interest, singling out Mae 
and Stewart as objects of especial favour. 

Their babbling cries and the stentorian 
calls of the fire-feeders soon alarmed tie 
sleeping warriors, and a troop of painti 
and befeathered bucks issued from the 
"Council" tent and bore down upon us~. 
brandishing tomahawks, ancient firearms. 
und ugly-looking clubs. 

They are a matter-of-fact people, those 
Indians;. they gave utterance to no var 
whoops, nor did they indulge in pantomitute 
evolutions —so dear to the race—as they 
advanced. They came quietly yet stead: + 
onward, evidently intent on exterminating as 
with as little preliminary ceremonial a- 
possible. 

Campbell and Donovan hurriedly dre= 
their revolvers from their holsters, the flat“ 
of which receptacles they had loosen«t 
immediately the camp had been sightexi 
They had but little faith in the red maz - 
good nature. Not so my comrades, wi 
gazed listlessly into the fire. and Seeining.x 
did not even notice the warriors’ approacb. 

“Put up your guns, boys," I said to the 
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doubtful pair. who were nervously clicking 
the barrels of their deadly Colt navies. There 
is really no need to be alarmed." I had 
detected King" James’s tall figure among 
the rest, and knew that all would be well. 

The chief halted his band about twenty 
verds off, and stepping forward alone, 
demanded haughtily in the Chinook tongue, 
“ What means tbe intrusion of the white 
men into the Indians’ tents?" The old 
man was very angry, and I could see that 
only his strong personality restrained the 
young bloods, who muttered savagely in the 
background. 

I laid my rifle on the ground, and, turning 
so that the light might show my features 
clearly, answered in his own language, ** Does 
* King" James of the Thron-Diucks forget his 
friend of the great beaver valley?“ 

In a moment all signs of animosity had 
disappeared, the withered old face relaxed in 
à broad grin. and the “ King " of the Thron- 
Diucks advanced with outstretched hand. 

“Misr Mac!" he cried delightedly, 
“< King’ James big pleased to see you." He 
passed his great paw tenderly over my face 
in token of affection ; it was nearly a year 
since we had met, and I was genuinely moved 
at the warmth of his greeting. 

After a few sentences had been spoken he 
turned towards Mac and Stewart, the latter 
gentleman endeavouring vainly to keep in 
the shadow. How do, Fat Squaw,” he 
said, extending his hand to Mac. The 
appellation evidently did not please that 
worthy, and he answered dryly,“ A'm rael 
weel. Hoos yersel’, Leatherskin? " 

Now the "King" approached Stewart, 
who, unable longer to keep out of sight, 
turned boldly enough. “A'm Stewart," he 
said hurriedly, “a stole yer beavers on the 
Hootalinqua, an’ am vera sorry.“ 

The chief could not understand. He had 
other memories regarding Stewart. “You 
good cook squaw," he murmured retlectively. 
* Mis'r Mae," he said, turning to me, him 
very good cook squaw." And I nodded 
acquiescence; Stewart’s virtues had out. 
weighed his failings. 

Campbell and Donovan now came forward 
at my beck and stood somewhat sheepishly 
before the old man. They had never been 
friendly with the Indians, and this hospitable 
reception impressed them deeply. 

„Two new squaws," I explained shortly, 
much to their indignation. I knew the 
* King” would have at once resented their 
presence had I introduced them as they de- 
served. As it was, he glanced at their stalwart 
fizures somewhat apprehensively, and noted 
carefully their rifles and well-filled cartridge 
belts. ‘ Me like old squaws better," he said 
at length, and turned away. 

Instructing my companions to erect the 
tent in the most sheltered position they could 
find, I walked with the chief to his tepee 
and there made him sundry presents such as 
his soul loved. 

The pipe and tobacco alone would have 
sufticed to make him my friend for life, but 
no less treasured was the shining Smith & 
Wesson revolver I had brought for him. In 
return he would have loaded me with furs of 
all descriptions, and in refusing these gifts I 
had to exercise much discretion, for the 

haughty old Indian was easily offended. 

„What think o' this, Misr Mac?" he 
asked suddenly as I was leaving to rejoin my 
comrades. From among a pile of blankets 
he extracted a shining piece of yellow metal, 

and handed it to me. 

I could scarcely repress my excitement. 
I held a magnificent specimen of true 
alluvial gold, which must have weighed at 
least eight or nine ounces. As I examined 
the glacier-worn edges I was conscious that 
“ King” James was watching me intently, with 
a strange smile on his dusky features. 
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“ You want yellow stone, Mis’r Mac?“ ho 
said regretfully, as if pained because of my 
plebeian desires. * Much gold in my country 
is equivalent to many squaws," I strove to 
answer. He shrugged his shoulders incre- 
dulously—the Indians cared nothing for 
gold—and when I offered back his specimen 
he waved it aside impatiently. **Me show 
you whar big gold come from, Mis'r Mac," 
he said earnestly. “Too much gold for 
white men in Dawson. Me show you, Mis'r 
Mac." 

To say that I was astounded would but ill 
convey the state of my feelings at thut 
moment. Here was a Prince's ransom 
offered in a single casual sentence, for the 
specimen was undoubtedly but one of many 
to be obtained in the golden gully. I vainly 
tried to express my thanxs in his own 
language. at which his parchment-coloured 
face became wreathed in smiles; and when 
I further intimated that I would instruct my 
“cook squaw " to make heap fine big eat 
his joy knew no bounds. 

I found my squaws ” busily engaged un- 
loading the sleighs and pegging the walls of 
our canvas home securely into the flinty 
ground. They had fixed on the best camping 
space available, and the tent was weli 
sheltered from the fierce cutting winds by 
the dense foliage of the adjoining forest. 

At the doorway a large fire was slowly 
crackling into flame, fed with logs supplied 
by the good-natured Indians, and many red 
men were assisting my comrades in their 
preparations. 

Shortly afterwards we were all snugly 


ensconced around the glowing stove inside, 


and while Stewart attended to culinary oper- 
ations I gave an account of my “ confab ”’ 
with“ King " James. 

„He's a rael decent Injun gentleman,” was 
Mac's sober comment.  Campbel and 
Donovan were greatly affected. They re- 
colled the many times they had “ gone one 
better“ than the natural inhabitants of the 
Klondike Valley. We never calc'lated a 
red man of any count,“ said Donovan; “ but 
it seems to me they show us ‘ white pioneers,’ 
as we call ourselves, to be real unadulterated 
blowhard galoots.” 

This admission from a Bonanza Creek 
pioneer was, after all, no mean tribute. 

* I'm jolly glad you can work the language 
a bit," said Campbell ; „it's going to be no 
end of a blessing to us." 

My cook squaw"' was silent, apparently 
ruminating deeply. “A mind weel,” he 
spoke at length, that King’ James had a 
par-shee-ality fur some o' ma manufactures. 
A'll mak' something speecial the nicht in 
honour o! him." 

I was thus saved the trouble of even 
suggesting such a course, and Stewart 
worked industriously with his mysterious 
ingredients, all the happier because of the 
task being his own initiative. 

, Mac gladly gave his assistance and chopped 
off the requisite amount of flour with the 
axe, while Campbell and his associate filed 
assiduously at dried apples, apricots, and 
peaches, until sufficient flavouring’’ had 
been obtained. | 

That pudding contained samples of every- 
thing our larder afforded, from saccharine 
pellets to American beans.. Eagerly we 
strove to cook it quickly, applying fuel con- 
stantly till the frosted roof began to dissolve, 
and numberless dripping icicles appeared. 
Then we ceased our labours, and I went off 
to announce to “ King“ James that we desired 
his company to dinner. 

' The banquet proved a decided success, and 
though we partook rather sparingly of the 
heterogeneous mass which Stewart affection- 
ately called a * gorgeous pudding,” the 
* King " did ample justice to it, and praised 
thy ‘cook squaw’s " handiwork to such an ex- 
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tent that that individual actually blushed in 
sheer delight. 

„It's vera pleasant to receive un- soleecited 
tes-teemonials,’”’ he said proudly. An' frae 
royalty nae less," he added, in a burst of 
triumph. None of us were willing to relieve 
Stewart of his responsible position, so we 
concurred heartily in. appreciation of le 
efforts. 

It was late before our visitor rose to depart. 
He had been relating to us strange stories of. 
an unknown tract of land. to the north-east 
of the Klondike's source, which, he asserted 
stoutly, was peopled by yellow men. In this 
I afterwards proved him to be correct, and 
there is even now a colony of Mongols from 
over the Behring Straits camped near an 
outlying spur of the Rockies. It was 
arranged that we should be ready to set out 
with the * King " next morning, and the old 
redskin reiterated as he wrapped his blanket 
around him, Me show you too much gold 
for white man." 

His last words, however, before he left us, 
were addressed to Stewart. “You very good 
cook squaw,” he murmured, and disappeared 
in the darkness. 

Long before daybreak we had the dogs 
harnessed to & sleigh loaded with mining 
implements and several days! provisions, but 
had scarcely finished breakfast when the old 
chief'S equipage drew up by the tent coor. 
It was a luxuriously appointed contrivance, 
lined with thick bear furs and beaver skins. 
Six pure white dogs formed his team, and a 
retinue of squaws and several warriors 
attended him. . | 

“ You ready, Mis'r Mac? ” he interrogated 
from his snug position. Right!” I 
answered. At a word the white dogs started 
forward, cresting an immediately intervening 
glacier with a beautiful sweeping rush. 

"I guess we can do that too," said 
Campbell, and he touched up the leaders of 
our train with the long whip. Our sleigh 
was difficult to start, the runners being 
weighted heavily into the ice, but we had 
twelve dogs, and they would not be kept back. 
They strained and tugged, while we lent our 
united efforts. Again the long whip cracked, 
the living, swaying line pulsated violently, 
then suddenly, freed from the frost’s tenacious 
grip, the sleigh bounded forward and rushed 
crashing, hissing, and shrieking over the 
shelving icefields. Once under way, we 
scudded along easily enough and soon over- 
took the Indians, but we had no desire to 
pass them. The trail was dangerous in the 
extreme, and crossed many deep chasms and 
treacherous crevasses, which might have 
proved fatal obstacles.to us had, we led the 
way, even under the old chief’s directions. 

The white, blistered ice of the Klondike 
soon faded from our view as we left it in a 
northerly direction. Apparently the Indians' 
treasure was not on the main river, and yet I 
could see no promising gully in our course. 
We were running directly into a mountain 
pass, around which enormous . glaciers 
towered from many peaks. Still the rapid 
pace was continued without a word being 
spoken, and we erratically slipped and 
wavered across the dull glassy bed of the 
pass, and, swerving to the right behind the 
glacier-capped mountains, rushed down a 
steep descent, whereon lay strewn huge blocks 
of detached ice, and a glistening sea of rubble 
from the great shining fields overhead. The 
Klondike channel again appeared, and I 
guessed that King James, with Indian 
astuteness, had taken a “ short cut over the 
mountains so as to avoid the main river’s 
winding track. 

Still, I could see no likely country in the 
vicinity, and began to wonder whether, after 
all, the Indian treasure-trove existed only in 
the chief’s imaginution. 

Suddenly he drew up in the bed of a deep 
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ravine which traced directly fra: an over- 
hanging glacier. A colder- looking spot could 
not be imagined. 

“ You dig here, Mis’r Mac,“ said he, alight- 
ing and indicating & space on the ice much 
blown and shelved. I was rather dis- 
appointed, and, noticing this, he said with 
his dry old smile, “You get much gold. 
Too much gold.“ 

„Hold hard!“ interrupted Mac solemnly, 
" Dinna sin yer soul ony mair.” 

Without further speech King" James 
sought his perch amid the furs; the attend- 
ants whipped up the dogs, and the Indian 
sleigh departed at a great pace. I watched 
it till, careering dangerously, it took the 
ourve leading to the pass, and disappeared 
from sight. 

“ Suppose we get the tent fixed, boys,“ I 
said; we'll feel better after a bit.“ 

Campbell and Donovan quickly obtained 
timber from the scraggy brushwood that 
fringed the creek, and in a short space our 
home was erected and the stove glowing 
cheerily therein. When we had thawed the 
uncomfortable icy sheath that clung to our 
faces, and infused some warmth into our 
frozen bodies, we felt inclined to take a more 
hopeful view of our prospects. 

The mining instincts of Campbell and 
Donovan came to the front, and their 
encouraging words did much to inspire my 
henchman, who looked very dismal. 

“It’s not unlikely country, after all," said 
Donovan, and I shouldn't wonder if that 
glacier rests on a cap of gold.“ 

In that case," I answered, there should 
be a few good specimens in the gully.” 

*'Too much gold!" muttered Mac in 
derision, as he stood disconsolately surveying 
the chill and uncompromising surroundings. 
“It would tak’ hundreds o' thoosands o’ 
pounds to pay me fur ma sufferin's in this 
country." 
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Hour after hour we kept great fires burning 
over the edge of the stream, and slowly we 
excavated the frozen gravel. When we had 
penetrated about five feet, keeping the solid 
ice as our guide, we came to “ bedrock.” 
Here the mass of ice which covered the 
channel was contracted away from the bed of 
the stream tc such an extent that there was 
ample room to stand upright under the 
crystal roof. In the heart of the dense 
translucent canopy a small column of water 
gurgled; we stood underneath the actual 
content of the gully and the water still 
flowing ! : 

“I don't like the idea of working under 
the stream,” said Campbell; “I guess we'll 
stick to the shaft at the side." And he 
crawled somewhat hastily out, followed by 
Donovan. Mac and Stewart, however, were 
highly delighted with their strange cavern, 
and when I scrambled out they insisted on 
remaining to explore the channel." It was 
about four o’clock, and darkness was closing 
over rapidly. 


* We'll do no more to-night, boys," I said,. 


when I rejoined the two on top; we can 
start a ‘drive’ to-morrow.” 

We were still rather doubtful of our pro- 
spects. Bedrock was so shallow, necessarily 
50 on account of the steep descent of the 
channel, but that fact boded ill for the 
presence of fine gold. 

We were engaged in animated discussion 
ns to the best method of thoroughly 
* proving" our "find," when we heard the 
thud, thud of picks in the depths below. 

"I wonder what they are up to," said 
Campbell. The ice trembled with the repeated 
shocks, and dull heavy echoes rolled up to us 
as we stood by the camp fire. The night had 
now fallen, and we awaited the ‘cook 
squaw’s " appearance impatiently, so that we 
might have supper made ready. 

Suddenly the sounds ceased, and after a 


short interval a stentorian shout rumbled to 
our ears, followed by much excited conversa- 
tion. With alacrity we sought the mouth of 
the shaft, and wriggled one by one into the 
cave. A strange sight met our gaze. A 
lighted stump of candle was stuck on the 
black floorway and illumined the crystal vault 
so that it sparkled and gleamed with a 
hundred varying hues. Mac and Stewart sat 
on the ground beside the flame, examining 
minutely several rusty-looking pebbles which 
were heaped near at hand. 

* What do you mak’ o' that ? " asked Mac 
shortly, handing me one of the specimens. 

* A've told him it's ironstane, grumbled 
Stewart, but he aye thinks he kens best.“ 

Immediately I felt the weight of the 
“stone” I knew that “King ” James had not 
misled us; I had seen similar iron coatings 
on the specimens obtained from‘ “ Gold 
Bottom " Creek. E t 1 

My fingers were too chilled to apply the 
crucial test. Hold it in the flame, Mac.“ 
I instructed, giving him back the stone. He 
did so, and held it till his horny fingers 
became badly singed by the heated metal. 
Then he uttered a cry of surprise and delight, 
for the red covering had faded from the 
stone as à fine dust, and a magnificent 
specimen of alluvial gold was disclosed to 
view. 

‘ach of the “pebbles” obtained was sub- 
mitted to a similar process, and all passed 
from the fire yellow and glowing. | 

„They're stickin’ up on the surface,“ said 
Mac when he had regained his composure. 
We made a brief survey of the glassy tunnel, 
and here and there peeped a glacier-worn 
fragment of the precious metal.. 

„ guess we can see the most of it.“ said 
Donovan, “ but it beats Bonanza hollow." 

As a said before, King’ James is a real 
decent Injun gentleman," spoke Mac with 
emphasis, and we clambered into the open air. 
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T new pier was being built at Sallachy, 
N.B. and a babel of voices mingled 
with the murmur of the waves, guttural, 
triphthongal Gaelic clashing with Highland 
English, and Aberdeen Doric rasping along- 
side of the sing-song intonation of the 
Lothians. 

The Highland fishermen were as noisy as 
Kaffirs—great children, garrulous, boastful, 
quarrelsome, but not vindictive. A hot 
word, & rough scramble that would sadden 
the heart of an East-end pugilist, a torrent 
of boiling Gaelic, and in & few minutes all 
would be over. At night the combatants 
would pledge each other at the “Piobaire 
Arms " and be brothers—till the next time. 
From the tuath, or countryfolk, they kept 
apart. The tuath were all the way from 
Gairloch to Dunnet Head, the better educated, 
the more civilised, and seven days in the 
week the top dog in a tussle. 

But every self-respecting balachan from the 
hills and glens would think twice before 
engaging in fisticuffs with an iasgair, “a 
fisher.“ For the shadow of a reflection on 
his kinsmen he would tackle the Duke's 
factor himself; buta mere maraiche! That 
was a different bowl of peasebrose. 

So  Tolmidge's fight with Domhnull 
Kennedy was a great surprise to us all. 

I had just returned in early April from 
Benuchie University, where I had vainly 
uttempted to persuade the examiners that 
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my attainments in several 'ologies were up 
to the required standard. They inconsider- 
ately “ ploughed ” me in more subjects than, 
I honestly believe, I entered for. However, I 
may be wrong,.as my ideas were rather hazy 
at the time, and perhaps I took up more 
papers than I entered for, or did not enter for 
all those I ought to have taken up. It was 
something like that. 

To get mysclf into fighting trim for future 
pen-and-ink warfare with bespectacled 
examiners, I spent hours every day by the 
pier, watching the piles being driven in, the 
huge rocks carried from the “ ebb,” the 
loads of rubble shot in between. 
Sam contended that, as I had such an 
experience of ploughing, I ought to help 
him in ploughing the potato field; but 
I assured him the subject was a painful 
one. On the other hana, by the sea I could 
study the motion of the tides, the strength 
and direction of winds and currents, proto- 
plasmic forms in the jelly-fish, crustacean 
life among the partans, and force and 
its application from the construction of the 
jetty. 

The old man, gently closing his eyelids, 
remarked that I must not neglect the de- 
velopment of plant life as seen whilst hoeing 
turnips, or the laws of sanitation as applied 
to cleaning out byres, or the habits of rumin- 
ants whilst feeding on the hills. Turnipology, 
he pursued, began in June, and if within one 
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month's time I did not apply myself to a 
consideration of strains and stresses as 
displayed in yoking and leading to and from 
the peat-moss, he would give me such a 
practical demonstration of component forces 
and resultants that, for the future, I should 
have to study only the theory of natural 
philosophy. I submitted—of course. 


One day, while I watched the jetty making 
its slow progress, an unusual hubbub amongst 
the fishermen drew me into the midst of an 
excited crowd. A young fisherman lay 
stunned and bruised aftera brief contest with 
Murdo Tolmidge. Murdo, a thickset, fair- 
haired man of thirty, with bushy white eye- 
brows and red-lidded eyes, was aman dwelling 
apart from his fellows. . Morose and revenge- 
ful, he was avoided by all the workmen, as 
he was known to resort to any method of 
attack. What chance word or act had 
aroused his evil nature we could not at the 
time say. The fact remained that he had 
felled his opponent with a pick-handle, and 
had kicked him as he Jay helpless. Kennedy. 
the injured man, was carried home, and 
beyond excited cries and invocations from 
the fisherwomen, who for the rest of the day 
stood in knots on the beach and called down 
on Tolmidge the fiercest curses, nothing was 
done. 

The affair seemed to blow over. In 
Sallachy people were loth to call in the 1 
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of the law, for Corsican reprisals were not 
infrequently the result, as with Murdo 
Tolmidge they would certainly be. 

The only feature in Murdo's character that 
at all aroused the appreciation of the tuath 
was his poaching. He was a superb poucher, 
and in a country where ground game was 
more plentiful than blackberries poaching 
was a very trivial offence in the eyes of the 
people. The only disgrace attaching to it 
was the being actually haled before the 
sheriff. 

Everybody knew of Tolmidge’s skill, and 
keeper after keeper vainly looked for pro- 
motion by capturing him redhanded. Inthe 
proper season he duly made purchases of 
venison, which he salted; but in season and 
out of season he was always in possession 
of g une, aud on the rare occasions when he 
offered his neighbours hospitality, which they 
prudently accepted, his rough deal table was 
invariably graced with game in the shape of 
venison, hares, grouse, or blackcock. 

There nre few Highlanders who would give 
& neighbour away to & keeper, so Murdo was 
safe enough in that direction, even if his 
reputation was not a second line of defence. 

Frequently, as I strolled through the woods, 
book in hand, wishful to grasp the mysteries of 
parallax and right ascension, I met Tolmidge 
innocently sunning himself on a brae. At 
each chance encounter he would bid me a 
surly ** good-day " ; and yet, curious regarding 
book-learning, of which he knew little, though 
matchless in woodcraft, he would detain 
me by asking questions about work at the 
university, and cynically questioning the 
value of work that left eyes and hands un- 
trained. Then we might squat on the bulg- 
ing roots of a larch, and while he plied me 
with posers on the use of Latin and Greek, I 
would endeavour in return to ascertain if he 
saw any kestrels in Craig Dhu, or if he knew 
the best flies for Loch Buie. 

All the while Tolmidge would be on the 
alert. livery movement of bird and beast 
near at hand was noted. He would promptly 
indicate the cause of the most indistinct 
murmurs. Now, it was a roe chiding her 
young one, or a buck-rabbit beating the 
ground in proud challenge, or some far-off 
keeper calling in his dog. Again, it would 
be an old countrywoman * chook-chooking " 
to her scattered fowls, or passing the time 
of day to her next-door neighbour three 
fields away; or it might be the *'' bread- 
and-butter, bread-and-butter " of the train 
climbing Spootie Pass five miles off, when to 
the ordinary ear there was not the faintest 
suggestion of approaching locomotives. And 
su on through the whole category of sounds 
in the wild, Murdo’s trained ear caught and 
classified them unerringly. 

After the affair at the pier, however, I 
avoided him, and as Domhnull Kennedy 
grew worse, and a strong tide of feeling set 
in against Murdo, I felt less disposed than 
ever to meet him. And this expression of 
my opinion was duly noted by Tolmidge. 

In June, when the boats were getting 
under way for the herring fishing on the 
East Coast, poor Kennedy slipped his moor- 
ings too. The doctor's verdict was con- 
sumption - not an uncommon disease among 
the fisherpeople, in spite of their active 
open-nir life; but Sallachy grimly put his 
death down to & severe attack of Tolmidge, 
and it caused little surprise when shortly 
nfterwards Murdo was dismissed from the 
pier for no reason assigned. 

He returned to his croft and to the saw- 
mill in the woods, with its sixteen shillings a 
week instend of twenty at the jetty. 

Towards the end of August, when the oats 
were yellowing and the reaping-machines 
were being overhauled, my uncle despatched 
me to the sawmill for a load of posts to 
repair the fence by the peat-moss, where the 
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colts got through and paid unappreciated 
visits to neighbours’ haystacks. It was a 
sunny day, and the drive through the woods, 
with the thick green turf underfoot and the 
shafts of light falling through the thick firs 
on the pink heather-bells, was a sweet 
experience. At the mill, too, the whole air 
was redolent of the frugrance of pine. The 
great whizzing snw made quite n merry hum, 
and the piles of white planks stood out in 
startling relief against the purple heather 
and dark crags in the backvround. 

Before I had chosen the posts the men 
knocked off for dinner, and I, perforce, un- 
yoked the horse and joined them in their 
conversation as they sat on a mound of saw- 
dust. Murdo was noticeably glum, and made 
some savage gibes at college loons, quoting 
Burns— 


“They gang in stirks and come oot as es.“ 


“ Did they no teach ye to use yer hands 
at aal ? ” he growled. 

„Oh, yes. We box and fence,” said 1, wil- 
fully misunderstanding him. 

* Singlestick ? " he queried. 

" Ay—singlestick.” 

“AWII take ye on—wi' wan hand," he 
replied, getting mixed. 

* We don't require two for singlestick." 

“Ye may, afore ah’ve finished wi’ ye." 

Genial Jock Fraser, the guffer, brown- 
bearded and middle-aged, frowned dis- 
approval at me, as much as to say, * Murdo's 
no canny.” 

But I was nettled, and retorted, ** Saying's 
no doing, my brogach.” 

So he rose and cut off two straight, stout 
sticks from a roddin-tree, and handing me one, 
cried — 

“ Now for yer college tricks — Guard." 

He started unfairly by sliding his stick 
down mine on to my unprotected knuckles. 

Steady. Murdo, we have no baskets." 

“ Baskets for fishwives ! ” 

Then followed a vicious thrust. 

" Hould on, Murdo," cried Jock Fraser, 
himself an old 93rd man, “ye don't thrust 
in this game.” 

“Don’t 1? This is my game.” 

So I played his game, and stopped him 
beautifully in the stomach, much to the 
delight of the men. Murdo’s eyes were 
afire. I, too, had the hot Celtic blood in my 
veins, and gave him seven to his half-dozen 
—quick strokes which tell and sting. 

When he feinted I simply hit at his head, 
and scored every time. 

I was in better trim, and if the stick lasted 
for a few minutes longer, which was doubtful, 
was bound to win, for Murdo was puffing 
desperately hard. 

I had driven him close up to the mound 
of sawdust, when suddenly he stretched out 
his left hand behind him and flung it full of 
sawdust in my eves. I fell blinded. The 
enraged gaffer quickly pitched Tolmidge head 
foremost into the pit, swearing furiously he 
would start the saw on him, the sowans-fed 
bully and coward that he was. He would 
find Jock Fraser wasn't a maraiche or college 
loon to stand any weaselly tantrums of a 
scoundrel from the back o' beyond. And 
the honest fellow worked himself into such 
& rage that Murdo was fain to crawl out 
silent but looking awfully dour. Mean- 
while I was bathing my eyes at a little well 
close by. 

A week later Murdo was dismissed from 
the sawmill, and was back at his croft 
preparing for the harvest. I was now in my 
study hard at work for the November ex- 
aminations, although during the last fort- 
night of September I had to lend a hand in 
stacking the corn and lifting the tuwties, 
with sundry excursions among the neeps. 
Winter was coming in early that year, and 
the bens were white in the early mornings. 
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We used to bring in the colts at dusk and 
stable them in an old barn, for it was too 
cold to leave them in the meadow all night. 

Early one morning the grieve came 
knocking at my window, shouting that the 
colts had got out, and would I help to find 
them. He could not spare any of the men, 
as there was so much to do. So I rose, not 
without grumbling at the unreasonable hour 
and at the cold. When I got outside, the 
grieve suggested they had gone through the 
woods up the glen, where there was good 
feeding. Thus I might find them miles 
away. 

At first, my way lay throngh the forest by 
the side of the burn, which here had cut its 
bed deeply, and was flanked by dense plan- 
tutions of spruce and fir. As I neared the 
glen, the woods began to thin, and the north 
wind, blowing strong and keen, drove me 
down to the burn to get protection from its 
banks. Overhead was pule starlight, but in 
the east the sky was a deep grey. The burn 
ran noisily from pool to pool, and my pro- 
gress was swift and silent. Now the wood 
sloped down suddenly, and a thick clump of 
young spruce-trees marked the edge of the 
glen. Leaving the stream, I got to leeward 
trees, and was taking a quiet 
" breather," when a little way in front I 
saw a herd of deer, and among them the 
famous Royal, the pride of the forest, with 
fourteen tines on 
The Royal stag was known to all 
Sallachy. Keepers hud the strictest orders 
to preserve it, and no guest of the Duke of 


‘Macbrogan’'s was ever allowed to so much as 


point a gun at it. It was the king of 
Sallachy forest, the finest stag on Highland 
hills. 

As I had come up against the wind the 
deer had not scented me, while the murmur 
of the burn had cloaked my quiet approach. 
From among the thick trees I watched the 
Royal and his many dames with interest. 

Suddenly from across the stream there 
came the terrific report of a gun; the Royal 
sprang into the air and fell in a kicking 
heap. The terrified hinds scattered like 
shrapnel. I was dazed at the sudden trans- 
formation. The Royal stag shot! The pet 
and pride of the countryside, so tame that 
often at eventime it would come to the very 
fences of the cornfields, disdaining the 
barking collies and the ploughboys who 
came forth to stare at it. Why, it seemed 
almost a deadly crime, this cold-blooded, 
mysterious butchery. I felt more than 
nervous, yet remained motionless. 

But the figure of Murdo Tolmidge coming 
out from behind a thick hawthorn, gun in 
hand, and springing from stone to stone 
across the water, recalled my wits. I dropped 
on my knees and peered through the lowest 
branches. Tolmidge started to work im- 
mediately, and showed professional skill in 
the rapidity of his movements. And vet he 
never ceased to sean the woods and glens 
incessantly, looking over his shoulder so 
quickly that I suspected he smelt danger. 
The clump in' which I was concealed was 
the object of his frequent scrutiny. Once 
he stopped, and I saw him slip a cartridge 
into his gun. 

Then 1 thought of the colts and mysel, 
and I crawled slowly backwards on hands 
and knees til I almost toppled over the 
bunk into the burn. As soon as I got well 
into the wood, I fled nt top speed till I felt 
sure of being out of range. Murdo could 
never catch me, even if I were coward 
enough to run from him, but he was a good 
shot, and —1 had to find thecolts, which I did, 
about seven in the morning, and & weary 
time I had trying to start them home. 
I succeeded at last, and reached the farm in 
time for breakfast. Iimudenodeluy in inform- 
ing my uncle of what I had witnessed in the 


glen. He looked very grave, and said there 
would be a splutter when it was found out. 
I was all for rushing away to the factor, but 
Uncle Sam checked my impetuosity. Public 
opinion was strong against the game-laws, 
and publie opinion was & thing to be 
reckoned with even in remote Sallachy. 
There was a general horror of “ elashing,” 
and my uncle felt disinclined to turn in- 
former at his time of life. In short, his 
advice was to“ bide a wee." 

Day after day I looked for discovery to be 
made, but & week passed and no sien of it. 
I was afraid that Murdo would have tinished 
the stag before its loss was known. Then on 
the eighth day one of the keeper’s dogs, out 
on the hills with its master, ferreted out the 
stag's head, which had been concealed under 
heather and bracken in & draia on the moor. 
The country was ablaze with excitement. A 
reward of 50“. was immediately offered for 
&ny information leading to the arrest of the 
guilty person or persons. The police were in 
full cry, and armed with magisterial authority 
searched the houses of several suspected 
poachers, and Murdo's among others. But 
nothing was found. 

Meanwhile something happened which 
made me take the affair of the Royal stag 
into my own hands. And this wasa cowardly 
assault on Jock Fraser, as he was returning 
on Saturday night from Sallachy. He was 
toiling through a deep cutting where the 
roadway passed under the Highland Line, 
when a blow from behind knocked him sense- 
less. Jock was a tough carle, and in a couple 
of days was aboutagain. He had little doubt 
that his assailant was Tolmidge, who thus 
considered himself revenged for his dismissal 
from the sawmill. The police naturally were 
as much at sea concerning this outrage as 
they were about the shooting of the stay. I 
was more embittered than ever against 
Tolmidge, as it was evident that Fraser had 
incurred Murdo's enmity chiefly through 
championing my cause on the occasion of the 
tight in the wood ; so, unknown to my uncle, 
I confided to Jock what I knew about the 
stag. 

He was delighted, and kept stroking his 
long beard in a reflective manner. 

„Man, ah can see my way to clippin’ 
Murdo's wings.“ 

“ But how?” 

“Easy as sneeshin'. Look here, Benjie, 
we must find the stag furrst, and then we'll 
pet the fifty pounds for Widow Kennedy. 
She’ll want it badly now that she's lost 
Domhnull.” 

"But the stag's probably three parts 
rotten, buried out of sight.” 

“Not at aal, Benjie; ut’ll keep in this 
cowld weather for weeks, and ut's aal the 
better for a wee bit smell.“ 

“True, Jock, but ——" 

* We'll find ut, no fear, an! ut’ll no be far 
away from his bothan suitheach (sooty hut) 
ayther.”’ 

I though it a bit risky to start exploring 
Murdo’s premises, but Jock was not on speak- 
ing terms with fear, and said that a groff 
maide (stout stick) was a friend in need, 
especially if you got in the first blow. So 
between three and four next morning we 
cautiously made our way to Murdo’s croft, 
carefully keeping out of the line of the 
windows, especially of the little closet window 
at the back, for guns might go off, and, as 
Corporal Nym says, "there's an end." 
Fortunately there was no dog about the place. 
To search the byre, barn, or cartshed were & 
poor compliment to Murdo's astuteness, so 
we left them severely alone. We should have 
liked to probe the thatch of the house, but 
Murdo might probe ua with a bullet from the 
other side. Neither did we expect to finda 
stag whole— rave for the loss of the head. It 
is not thus that poachers work ; but we did 
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hope to come across & fore or hind leg 
skinne.l, wrapped in sacking, aud buried in 
some shallow hiding-place, either in the dyke- 
side or the potato-pit, or in a bank or pool 
in the peat-moss. 

High in the west was a bit of a moon, often 
obscured, however, by scudding clouds. The 
wind was in the northand cut us to the bone, 
but the instinct of the chase was strong 
within, and warmed and cheered us on. With 
a couple of long cabars we worked for two 
hours, sounding and probing bog and bank, 
dyke, ditch, and thicket. But we ever kept 
an eye on the cottage. The day was not far 
off now, and I stopped, shivering. 

* None so easy, Jock,” said I. 

* Wheesht, man; we'll have a go at the 
Pictish Tower—maybe, maybe," replied Jock 
as he pushed his cabar out of sight in the 
clammy peat. The ancient tower lay back 
& little from the croft at the foot of Den Uisge, 
and was girdled with & wide belt of whins 
and broom. With some difliculty we found 
the mouth of the low, narrow tunnel that 
circled through the thick walls down to 
subterranean chambers of the olden days. 

“ On yer hands and knees, Benjie, and ye'll 
find the baste in there, maybe," said Jock, 
pointing to the biack hole in front of us. 1t 
was not inviting, and I said so. 

Are ve goin’ to be a failure aal round?“ 
asked Jock contemptuously. That stung, so 
I said nothing, but stooped and crawled down- 
wards into blackness for what seemed an age. 
Then my hands touched something soft, and 
I drew back in disgust. Striking a light, I 
found it was an old blanket, and inside a dull 
red mass of flesh. I made all haste back to 
Jock. 

“ You're right,“ I said briefly. 

“Good. And now the longest way round 
is the safest rond home, or we'll be scaring 
Murdo from his blanket.” 

When we reached the farm I promptly 
wrote the Chief Constable an anonymous 
letter, the handwriting disguised with no 
little skill, in which I stated where the stag 
was concealed, and the part Murdo Tolmidge 
had played in the whole transaction. With 
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a pair of scissors I cut out a portion of tho 
letter in zigzag fashion, and this piece I 
stated would be presented to claim the reward 
when Tolmidge was found guilty. Jock 
undertook to “ plant" the reserved part cf 
the letter in due season with Widow Kennedy 
without her knowing where it came from. 
Then, unperceived, he delivered the letter at 
the Police Station. 

That same day the rumour spread through 
the parish that the search was abandoned 
as hopeless, and the various policemen re- 
turned rather ostentatiously to their respec- 
tive homes. But the telegraph brought a 
muscular, quiet-looking stranger to Salluchy 
by the night train, & stranger who dis- 
appeared for the space of three days as 
mysteriously as he had come, swallowed up 
in the lonely lurking-places of Ben Uisge as 
effectively as a stone flung into the black bog 
in the glen. 

On the fourth day, however, Sallachy was 
immensely excited to see Murdo Tolinidge, 
sorely battered but securely handcuffed, march 
along the High Street in charge of this iden- 
tical stranger, who himself looked almost as 
disreputable as Murdo. 

An unfeeling Sheriff gave Murdo three 
months for poaching, and six months’ hard 
labour for violently assaulting the police, 
while his landlord took the opportunity of 
securing another tenant for the little croft by 
Ben Uisge. 

These stern acts seemed to efford the in- 
habitants of Sallachy unbounded pleasure, a 
pleasure, however, which paled before that 
of Widow Kennedy, when, on presenting a 
scrap of paper at the Police Station, a little 
packet of Scotch banknotes to the tune of 
501. was placed in her hands. 

I returned to my studies with a light heart, 
while Jock went back to the mill in the 
woods, where, by the great circular saw 
whizzing censelessly and amid the pleasant 
odour of the pines, he stroked his beard re- 
flectively, pondering on the days when 
Murdo would be let loose again on Society, 
an Ishmael—“ his hand against every man, 
and every man's hand against him." 
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“OVER THE FENCE” 


WAS “OUT.” 


Bv THE LATE ROBERT RICHARDSON, B.A., New South Wales. 


I. 


WATCHED to-day a band of lads 
Upon the playing green; 
Just out from school in the evening cool, 
For cricket they were keen: 
And the westering sun shone broad and warm 
Upon the cheerful scene. 


II. 
A merry crew, whose happiness 
Was patent, past all doubt ; 
They followed up the grand old game 
With many a cheer and shout: 
And the only law that troubled them wag 
That “over the fence” was out.“ 


ni. 
In truth the fence was staringly close, 
And likewise aomewhat low, 
And a doughty lift to “leg” or “field” 
Might easily over go, 
And the too-bold batsman must retire 
With a rueful heart —heigho ! 


. . *. . . . 


IV. 
How one brief word may bridge the years! 
Now I am wafted hence, 
To the days when I served old Willow the King, 
And life was quick and tense, 
And we boys could play through a summer's day 
By the green old garden feuce, 


v. 


From crimson dawn in the dear homcland 
Till violet dusk we plaved ; 

And never a thought of wearine«g, 
Though a midday pause we made, 

And lunched on a red-ripe melon 
Beneath the mulberry sliade. 


VT. 
We piayed for the “rigour of the game,” 
With ardent hearts and stout; 
No fine punctilio of the art 
But we knew all about; 
Though one law we kept which our elders lacked, 
That “over the fence" was “out.” 


VII. 
Could I to-day recapture time 
For but one hour, I ween 
I' choose to spend it in & match 
On the old cricket green, 
And lunch on a red-ripe melon 
Beneath the mulberry's screen. 


VIII. 


Ah! the cloudless joys of happy boys 
All later raptures tlont ; 
Our cricket age was the golden age, 
. Beyond all chance of doubt, 
When a “duck egg" was our keenest grief, 
And when “over the fence" was "oui" 
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THE BOY'S OWN SAILING SHARPIE, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


N” go ahead with the painting. 

The inside will require not less than two 
coats, and for this part a light colour always 
looks best. Ofcourse, when doing the inside 
of her you should omit the cockpit seats, 
centreboard case, etc., which ought to be 
varnished. The outside should get at least 
three coats of either paint or varnish, accord- 
ing to taste. 

For my own part, I always prefer varnish 
for a small boat like this, which would look 
very well with her rail moulding picked out 
in gold. The deck etc. at this time will also 
need varnishing, and the first coat should be 
put on thick, and allowed to find its way into 
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any seam that may be open. The second or 
last coat should be put on thinly and allowed 
to dry hard. 

The hull, I think you can now safely say, 
is about finished, excepting a few fittings, such 
as the floor-boards, rudder, and centreboard. 
Taking the floor-boards first, they are simply 
lengths of 6 in. by 3 in. stuff, screwed to the 
floors ; or, if you desire to have them portable, 
you can tie them together by screwing straps 
of wood to them underneath. When making 
the rudder, the shape should be drawn out on 
3-in. wood, and then sawn round with a bow 
saw, afterwards trimming the edges up 
neatly. You will notice that the head is 
made up of three pieces—two side ones that 
are screwed to the side of the rudder, and 
one thatis fitted in between them (a, fig. 16), 
leaving a hole 2 in. by J in. for the tiller. 

The tiller should be about 1} in. thick, and 
thinned away where it goes into the rudder 
head. If you care to spend a little extra 
time on your tiller you can make a nice job 
by ornamenting it a bit; and, in fact, even a 
Turk’s head worked in string round the knob 
gives the boat a smart and ship-shape appear- 
ance. You should then put on the galvanised 
pintles and eyes of the rudder. In the 
rudder the eye corresponds with the bottom 
pintle, and the pintle with the eye in the 
stern-board. Coming now to the centre- 
board; you will have to cut the shape out 
of thin wood, and fit it in the place to make 
certain that it is not going to foul anything. 
This pattern should afterwards be taken to 
the iron worker, who will cut it out of £ · in. 
plate, and punch the two necessary holes at 
the same time. I strongly advise you to get 
your centreboard galvanised for all the little 
extr& it will cost you, as &n ordinary plate, 
after being some time in the water, rots and 
discolours the wood around it, besides con- 
stantly jamming and getting stiff to work. 

This centreboard, you will notice, is not of 
the usual type. By this method the raising 
and lowering gear is outside of the case 
altogether, and does away with the chain 
working down through the bottom of the 
boat, as very often, when you want to lift 
your board ina hurry, you find the chain has 
got foul and refuses to work. 

The board, when fitted, should be hung on 
a 3-in. galvanised bolt, bolted through the 
case with broad washers at nut and 
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PART III. 


hend to prevent them sinking into the wood. 
Before screwing the washers tight against 
the case a thread of cotton-wick dipped in 
white-lead should be wound round the bolt, 
so that when screwed up it will be perfectly 
water-tight, for you must remember that this 
is below the load water-line. 

Having got the hull finished off, it is the 
rigging of her that you have next to see to, 
and you will have to make a start with the 
spars. As you will see from the rigging 
plan, fig. 1, there are four of them—mast, 
gaff, boom, and bowsprit. Taking the mast 
first, it is exactly 34 in. thick where it comes 
through the deck, which is 1 ft. 10 in. from 
the heel; at the top it is 14 in., and at the 
heel 12in., thick. The exact dimensions top 
and heel have to be described on the spar 
with a pair of compasses. Then take the 
spar and fine it down to the required thick- 
nesses, keeping its section a square (J, fig. 17). 
After this the corners can be taken off, when 
it will assume a hexagonal section (k, fig. 17). 
When this has been done, take a hand-plane 
and again round off the corners; this will 
have the effect of making the section of the 
spar almost a complete circle, when it can 
be gone over with a spokeshave, and after- 
wards rubbed up with rough sandpaper. 

The three remaining spars are done in 
exactly the same manner, always remember- 
ing to bring them down to the required 
diameters in the form of the square section 
before beginning to round up. They should, 
when finished, get a coat of good varnish to 
preserve them from the weather. The 
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intend making the sails yourself the amount 
of sailcloth wil run to about 18 yards. I 
should tell you that, for all it will cost you, 
you would do better to get the sails made 
by a practical sail-maker, as it is a very 
difficult thing for an amateur to make a good 
setting sail. However, if you care to try it, 
your canvas should be got 36 in. wide, and 
slit up the centre, which will give you cloths 
of 16 in. after the hems have been taken off. 
Needless to say, however, the narrower you 
make your cloths the better setting sail you 
will have, and one less liable to give way to 
stretching. 

Coming back to our list again, fig. 17, you 
will notice that a shows the fixtures for the 
shrouds, which are put on to the boat's side 
about a foot abaft the mast (see rigging 
plan). 

The plate with eye on it (B, fig. 17) is 
screwed to the gaff and then lashed with 
codline, or, better still,small-gauge galvanised 
wire. You wil want a few 7-in. cleats 
(c, fig. 17) to belay sheets, etc., also a few 
screw-eyes, thimbles, shackles, and ring. 
bolts. 

The boom-hadder (D, fig. 17) is a 1}-in. band 
encircling the mast, with a swivelled pin 
driven into the boom. The mast-head band 
is shown at k, the traveller at r, and the 
bowsprit-head band at a, fig. 17. 

The running rigging is all done with 23 in. 
pulley-blocks; their sitions etc. you 
70 get by looking at the rigging and deck 
plans. 

Having now taken it for granted that you 
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different lengths of them you will find by 
measuring the rigging plan to be as follows: 
Mast over all- 14 ft. 6 in.; gaff, over all 
= 11 ft. 3 in; boom, over all = 13 ft.; bowsprit, 
over all =3 ft. 6 in. 

Having got the spars finished up, the 
fittings etc. can be gone on with. I have 
shown drawings of these, so all you kave to do 
is to take the dimensions from the spars and 
get them made. For the rigging of the spars 
you will need twenty fathoms of 13-in. rope 
(fathom 26 ft.) to bind sail with, and & 
piece of 1ł-in. rope about the same length 
for halyards, main-sheet, jib-sheets, and stays, 
some thick codline for lashing, and if you 


are ready to set up your rigging, the first 
thing to do is to get the different fittings 
securely fixed in their respective positions, 
when, after having cut the halyards, stays. 
etc, to their exact lengths and led them 
through the blocks, at the same time fastening 
the heads of stays to the mast-head band by 
thimbles, with the rope becketed round 
them, as m, fig. 17, the mast can be shipped. 
After setting up the mast the foot of the 
stays should be becketed to thimbles in the 
same manner; the only difference being 
that here they set up with codline, as 1, fig. 17, 
which allows of them being slackened or 
tightened at any time. You can now stretch 
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your sail to the spars. It is lashcd atthe four 
corners—A, B, C, D, fig. 1—and then laced 
along the gaff. The foot of the sail need not 
be laced to the boom, as when this is done, 
and you come to reef her, it is very awkward. 
Your sail should now be temporarily hoisted 
into position to see how it is going to set, and, 
if satisfactory, you can go ahead with the 
Jib. Asthe bowsprit is so short there is no 
need to make it portable, and it should have 
the heel fixed by a 4-in. bolt passing through 
& beam and screwed up from below. When 
Betting the headsailit should be shackled 
to the ring-bolt on the bowsprit end, the 
halved being afterwards hove tight and 
Delayed to one of the cleats at the foot of the 
mast, the other cleat being utilised for the 
lugsail halyard. The jib-sheets, you will see 
by the deck plan, pass through ring-bolts on 
the deck, and are belayed to cleats at the 
fore end of the cockpit; the main-sheet being 
belayed to cleats at the aft end of the cockpit. 
And now I think your little ship is about 
finished, unless you intend occasionally to 
stay aboard, when you will require a cockpit 
cover. This can be made of canvas held 
down to the cockpit coaming by studs ; or 
you can make it in the form of a portable 
frame consisting of three pieces of cane or 
bamboo bent to take the form of an arch 
across your cockpit, over which a canvas 
cover can be stretched. 
This style gives increased headroom to 
your boat and forms a splendid protection 
against wind and rain. If, on the other 
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I is really astonishing the great variety of 

life-like effects that may be produced on 
the optical magic-lantern screen by a com- 
position of levers, pulleys, and wheels suit- 
ably connected, and forming & mechanical 
slide. 

In this article we propose giving particulars 
of a slide which, although simple in con- 
struction, will yield most natural and satis- 
factory results. 

Fig. 1 shows the subject of the slide—a 
swinging-boat, in which a lady and gentle- 
man are evidently enjoying themselves and 
earning their ride by personal effort. As the 
boat swings to and fro, the occupants, each 
in turn, do their share of pulling the rope ; 
at least that is what they appear to do. 
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hand, you intend to use your boat only for 
short spins, and want to be able to lock 
everything up, you can make your cover in 
the form of a hinged lid, and if made of 
mahogany it would give a nice smart appear- 
ance to the boat. 

And now I think I must bid you 
farewell, and leave you to make 
arrangements for the maiden 
voyage. 
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In reality the motive power is supplied by a 
hidden mechanism. 
In the construction of this slide rivets will 


be largely employed as pivots for the various 
connections. It is advisable, therefore, for 
those readers who intend to make this slide 
for themselves, to acquaint themselves with 
the correct method of making a rivet. 
Reference being made to fig. 2, suppose 4 
to be an ordinary gimp-pin, of the size 
required for the work in hand. After 
threading this through the parts to be pivoted 
together, it should be nipped off, and left 
the desired length, when it will have the 
appearance of p. The ragged point of this 
must now be filed off so that it is made 
flat, as shown at c. Having the two parts 
over c, the riveting is done by placing the 
head of the gimp-pin on a flat iron, and 
using the flat side of a jeweller's hammer. 
Referring to p, the pin is struck across at 1-2 
in the position indicated, when the metal 
will gradually spread, forming the oval 
shape, as shown. Now turn the hammer 
round exactly at right-angles, and strike 
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Lou have now got a boat which will either 
reach, run, or beat to windward, and no 
matter where you intend using her —for quiet 
river sailing, or cruising on the more open 
waters round our coast—you have a boat 
which, for handiness in short day trips, 
cannot be beaten—a safe, fast, and comfort- 
able craft which can always be relied upon 
to bring you back, through wind and wave, 
tight and trim to the old anchorage. 
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If this has been properly done 
the metal will spread in the opposite direction, 
and a few final taps with the face (round) 


across 3-4. 


side of the hammer, will complete the 
operation, and a stud, r, will have been 
formed, which, with the threaded parts in 
place, will produce the appearance of ¥ (which 
is a sectional drawing). 

Having successfully mastered the opera- 
tion of making a rivet, we may pass on 
to construct our slide, The swinging- 
boat.“ 

This model is fitted into a mahogany frame- 
work, and is operated by a sliding glass, L 
(fig. 1), working in a groove provided for the 
purpose and indicated by the dotted lines u, u. 
The model itself is fixed to a separate piece 
of glass (shown in section at 2, fig. 8), and it 
need not be fitted into the framework until 
finished. 

Take a piece of glass measuring 3} in. 
square, and on this fix your model. 
Referring to fig. 1— first, out of thin brass, cut 
the boat, A, and the figures, p and k. Pivot 
the arms to the bodies (in the manner 
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already described) and then pivot the bodies 
to the boat at v and w. 

The next thing to do will be to attach the 
bars B, B, by which the boat is suspended. 
These bars consist of a piece of iron-wire, in 
Shape similar to an ordinary hair-pin. The 


two ends are soldered to the back of the boat, 
and the point at which the wire is bent is 
soldered to a small brass plate, v. A section 
of these parts is clearly shown in fig. 4. B is 
soldered to v, and both turn together on r, 
screwed to a wooden block, a, which is glued 
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ropes may be attached. These should be 
made of pieces of wire a little smaller in 
thickness than B, B. One end of each is 


twisted round a pin, c, fixed in the wooden 
block. o, and the other end of each is soldered 
to the arms of the figures in the boat. 


` 
~ 
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It should be mentioned here that the arms 
should be fully extended when these wire 
ropes are soldered to them. 

The way in which these wires are twisted 
round the pins may be seen by reference to 
fig. 3, and it should be noted that they must 
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to the glass after the point of the screw, r, 
has been filed down level with the surface of 
the wood. We must now refer again to fig. 1. 
As just mentioned, a represents a wooden 
block glued to the glass, and on which the 
swinging-boat is hung. After connecting the 
boat by the screw, r, the wires forming the 


be sufficiently slack to permit the wire 
turning on the pins, whilst the latter remain 
fixed. 

The supports of the swinging-boat are 
represented at J, J, with a stay at K. These 
supports do not actually exist, but are merely 
represented by being painted on the glass in 


some opaque medium. The black half- 
circular top, H, is also painted on the glass, 
and its object is to hide from view those 
parts of the model which actuate the boat, 
which we will now consider. 

The object of the slot in the plate v is to 
receive a pin projecting from a wooden block 
glued to the sliding glass, L. (This block has 
been purposely omitted from fig. l in order 
to expose to view all the other parts of 
the model.) It is, however, shown in figs. 5 
and 6 at s, with the pin at Tt. Fig. 5 shows 
its position when working in unison with 
the slot, and fig. 6 shows a sectional view of 
the pin and block glued to the sliding glass. 
From this figure it will be observed that the 
screw forming the pin is fitted into the block 
with its head flush with the surface of the 
wood, previous to gluing it to the glass. 

When the model is quite ready to be fitted 
into the framework, the sliding glass is placed 
in the groove. The glue is now applied to 
the block carrying the pin, and it is pressed 
tightly to the inner surface of the glass, 
whilst the glue is still soft; the other glass 
carrying the model is jauced in position with 
the pin extending through the slot. 

T 1e position of the boat should be as shown 
in fig. 1 when the glass L is pushed in as 
far as it will go, butting against the stop. 
block o. Now place the whole aside to dry. 
When the glue has had sufficient time to get 
thoroughly hard and there is no longer any 
danger of wrenching it off by shifting the 
movable glass, L, pull out the sliding glass till 
the boat has swung across to the opposite 
side. Now fix a stop-block, P, and the slide 
is complete and ready for use. 
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. SECTIO. 

In case there should be any slight imper- 
fection, the error may be rectified by taking 
out the two centre screws (see fig. 7) either 
at the top or bottom, and removing that 
portion of the framework which will allow 
the glass carrying the model to be removed 
and the necessary alterations or readjust- 
ments made. 
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xx in the days of the old Hambledon Club, 
which is as much as to say nearly a 
century and a-half ago, many of the giants of 
the cricket field were known to their intimates 
by some sobriquet suggestive either of 
personal character or applied as a term of 
endearment. 


CRICKET NICKNAMES. 
By C. W. Arcock. 
There was William Beldham, the noblest 


Roman of them all, finest type of the old 
English yeoman to whom Rumour, that lying 
jade, erroneously gave bold advertisement as 
the father of thirty-nine children. 
venomous hitter,” according to Nyren, the 
faithful chronicler of the Hambledonians, but 


„A most 


a good, worthy creature, known in everyday 
life as “Silver Billy " from the fact of hi: 
light hair. 

Another of the heroes of Broad Halfpenny 
Down was Tom Walker, otherwise Old Ever- 
lasting," from hisappearance. Anodd figure. 
one can almost picture him from John Nyren's 
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graphic description: Never was there such 
an unadulterated rustic ; his figure was hard ; 
long spider legs; his skin was like the rind 
of an old oak and as sapless; his knuckles 
were rarely knocked about, but he never 
showed blood. He was also a very slow 
runner, and toiled like a tar on horseback, 
every member flying to the four winds." 
“You are rightly called Walker," said Noah 
Mann, another Hambledonian, of him in 
gentle satire, for you never were a runner." 

Hardly & distinguished member of the 
Hambledon Club but had some nickname. 


dem White was-called “Shock.” and 


_ 


Little Farmer“; 


" bowling. 


" Dandy" White; Peter Stewart, Buck ”’ ; 
Edward Aburrow, ** Curry " ; Lamborn, “ Tbe 
and Hobinson, who stood 
over six feet one high, Long Bob.” 

How Edward Stevens, another cricketer of 
the brave days of old, came to be known on 
the cricket field and even played as Lumpy " 
seems to be & matter on which even the 
doctors disagreed. According to Beldham it 
was because he was so fat; a Hampshire 
paper gives as the reason that once, in a 


: Hambledown match, he did eat a whole 


apple pie“; while a third account attributes 
the nickname to & certain peculiarity in his 
He was an artful card, this same 
old warrior, to judge by the fact that he used 
to search the ground over before the game 
began so as to get the wickets pitched where 
a brow would help his bowling — 

For Honest Lumpy did allow 

He ne'er could pitch but o’er a brow.” 


They knew something, evidently, in those 
prehistoric days, and were as ready to make 
the most of their opportunities as some of 
their descendants. 

A later generation termed William Lilly- 
white “The Nonpareil,” as he undoubt- 
edly was among the bowlers of the day. 
Wells, another Sussex cricketer of just the 
next era, was known as “ Tiny" Wells from 
his lack of inches. 

In more recent days one vividly recalls how 
C. A. Smith, the Sussex amateur, earned the 
appellation of * Round.-the-corner-Smith "' ; 
not an inapt description of the irregular and 
tortuous run he used to take on his road to 
the wicket to deliver the ball—round the 
corner, in fact. 

In the matter of nicknames, the Surrey 
crowd has shown itself, as a rule, particularly 
happy. In gratitude for their loyalty and 
devotion to their favourites in good as well 
as ill repute, one can forgive occasional 
aberrations such a3 that which found enjoy- 
ment in styling tFe Surrey boys. as T. Hum- 
phrey and H. Jupp were termed in the sixties, 
"Jumphrey" and “Hupp.” They were 
happier, certainly, in the case of Robert 
Henderson, who was known after his return 
from India on the completion of an engage- 
ment with the Parsees as Framji.“ Brock- 
well’s winter engagement of late years at 
Patiala will be sufficient to explain how he 
has come to be called at times * The Rajah.” 
His youthful appearance no doubt accounts 
for the title of The Babe,” as applied to 
the present Surrey captain, D. L. A. Jephson, 


who is also not infrequently termed “ The 


Lobster," in appreciation of his special 
abilities as a bowler of the wily lob. 

One of the best known Gloucestershire 
amateurs of tne early nineties was not un- 
happily designated “Tom Sayers.” The 
why and the wherefore a: this remote 
distance of time matters little. 

Good reasons could be given for the 
sobriquet of “ Teacher ” in reference to W. T. 
Graburn, who has had the responsibility of 
training the young cricketer at the Oval for 
many years. 

There is something, too, akin to the eter- 
nal fitness of things in the expression “ The 


. Twins," in reference to the two giant: of the 


certain fitness, as “ Bobs.” 
‘was generally known to members of the 


' pose, perhaps, to inquire. 
be too curious in such matters. 


. no doubt. 
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Essex Eleven, P. Perrin and C. McGahey. 
Another familiar figure in the Essex team is 
„Bunny,“ or, in the ordinary phraseology 
of everyday life, A. P. Lucas. Cavalry 
Jim " was not an altogether inappropriate 
description of the physique and gait of the 
Middlesex cricketer of & decade or so ago, 
James Robertson, now James Robertson 
Walker, who was also known as “ Jumping 
Jimmy." In “Jacko,’”’ his friends at least 
will easily identify F. S. Jackson, the bril- 
liant all-round player who, with numbers of 
other cricketers, has been stopping “ shooters” 
and dodging rising balls on the rough pitche3 
of the Transvaal for many weary months, 

Of modern up-to-date cricketers hardly 
One, indeed, but has a nickname of one kind 
or another, playful or otherwise, not infre- 
quently otherwise, to be strictly truthful. 
What a fund of humour there must have 
been latent in the Cambridge undergraduate 
who found such a saving of time in address- 
ing Kumar Shri Ranjitsinjhi as “Smith.” 
And which of us has not heard of “ Plum” 
Warner? One can hardly be far wide of 
the mark in regarding this as an abbrevi- 
ation of Pelham, P. F.'s fore-Christian name, 
as the Yankees have it. 

Then, again, what delicate wit in the 
application of “Little Eva" to the Aus- 
tralian giant, Hugh Trumble. In “ The 
Guv’nor,” also known as “ The Surrey 
Midget," everyone will recognise Robert 


Abel, the Surrey professor, a playful tribute 
‘ to the little man’s paternal responsibilities 


as the father of several little **guv'nors."' 
To the enthusiasts of the new century he 
has come to be designated, not without un 
W. W. Read 


Hon. Ivo Bligh’s team which visited Aus- 


tralia in 1882-3 as “ Stout,” not so much 


from his figure, which might suggest such an 
explanation as not altogcther inappropriate. 
No; it came, it is said, from a harmless 
devotion to the drink with which is asso- 
ciated the name of Guinness. W. W., who 


had not taken a long voyage before, was re- . 


commended Guinness as the best preventive 
against sea-sickness. He took to the recipe 
so kindly that he has ever since been known 
to his many friends on the cricket field as 
„Stout.“ 

Most cricketers will be able to identify at 


. once the Australians to whom were given 


the high-sounding titles of The Bowler of 
a Century" and “ The Terror." To the less 
well-informed it may be as well to suy, if 
only to avoid misconception, the former 
referred to F. E. Allan, the left-handed bowler 
of the first Australian team of 1878, the 
latter to C. T. B. Turner, the brilliant all- 
round cricketer, who came over here with the 
Australians in 1890 and 1893. The 
Demon " not inaptly represented the deadly 
delivery of F. R. Spofforth when he was at 
his very best. Why C. T. was called“ Polly“ 
Studd ; how W. R. Gilbert of Gloucestershire 
came to be promoted to the rank of The 
Colonel”; or why M. C. Kemp, the old Ox- 
ford captain, was known to his familiars as 
„»The Bishop,” it would serve no useful pur- 
It does not do to 


How A. N. Hornby came to be familiarly 


‘termed Monkey Hornby will be known 


best by those who can go back to his Harrow 
days. Atleast one satisfactory explanation 


may be found in his remarkable dexterity 


and activity, not altogether unsuggestive of 
the simial. And why “ Buns,” one might 
ask, as a term of endearment as applied to that 


most wonderful of hitters, C. I. Thornton ? 
On account of his partiality for tho penny 


plain or the more succulent twopenny Bath, 
And uude derivatur" Nab” Steel 
for A. G. S. (k. c.), or * Tip " Foster for the 
Worcestershire captain of to-day ? 


- ae a( 
0(9) 


But there is no end to the humours of the 
cricket field. W.G. Grace has at different 
times been variously designated as The 
Champion," * The Grand Old Man," and 
„The Master," all fitting tributes to his 
greutness, if they none of them come under 
the category of humour. E. M. Grace, his 
elder brother, is the Coroner for West 
Gloucestershire, which will explain why he 
has been known as * The Crowner." 

One more Surrey amateur, H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower, who is known pretty well everywhere 
as The Shrimp," an evident allusion to his 
far from robust physique. “Jonah” must 
not be taken as & name of ill-omen in 
Cricket ; on the contrary, it has been applied 
to two of the best players of recent years— 
A. O., the captain of the Notts County eleven, 
ns well as to Ernest Jones, the fast bowler of 
the last two Australian teams, both of them 
fine specimens of the modern athlete. But 
enough of the humours of the cricket field. 
Not yet, though, as perhaps of all the nick- 
names given to contemporary cricketers, thc 
best has escaped me till the present moment. 
Who that knows the captain of the Leicester- 
shire eleven, C. E. de Trafford, but will 
appreciate the delicate wit which has given 
him the title of * Noisy "? Nor is John 
Knox"' inappropriate to the robust person- 
ality of the captain of this year's Oxford 
University Eleven. So much for the pleasant- 
ries of cricket. If some of them are a little 
personal, they are in the main quite harmless 
and void of offence. After all, the cricket 
of to-day is such a serious business that it is 
a relief to tind that it has a lighter side. So 
now, by your leave, I will close the innings. 
Presently, if things go well, it may be my 
luck to go in a second time. 


———90,9309—— 


SOME ORIGINAL CRICKET 
CONUNDRUMS.—II. 


Bv H. Hervey, Saharunpore, India. 


Wc fielders are best off in a shower? 4. l'oint 

* and slip, for both have covers. 

Q. When is a bowler deceitful? 4. When he is 
under-hand. 

Q. When is the groundsman like a dentist? 4 
When he draws the stumps. 

Q. When is the batter rude to the ball? A. When 
lie cuts it. 

Q. And when is he kind toit? A. When he pata it. 

Q. If, in reply to your appeal, the umpire says“ Not 
out," what do you feel incliued to say to him? 4. 
“Get out!” 

Q In cricket, when do you particularly experience 
the sensation of stings? 4. On being bowled first 
ball, when you feel both distinguizued aud extinguished, 

Q. What is the wisest thing to say when you bungie 
a catch? A. Nothing. 

Q. When is an artist's presence desirable on the 
field? A. When the game is to be drawn. 

Q. When is the bowler like a conjurer? A. When lie 
performs the hat trick. 

Q. In what situation do you like to see a boastful. 
self-opinionated fielder? When the bouler is bound 
to bound after the ball bounding to the boundary, 

Q. When is a ball particularly liable to soil you? 
A. When it is well pitched. 

Q. Why does the umpire wear a white coat? A. Tc 
show that he is fair—outside as well as in. 

Q. When do cricketers resemble fish? A. When tlie) 
get among the nets, 

Q. What description of balls is like part of a certain 
crustaccau ? 4. Lobs. 

Q How, then, might von style the bowler of such 
balls? A. Might call him a lobster. 

Q. Is six always the number of wickets used in a 
match? A. Apparently not, for you sometimes win 
with seven or more wickets to spare. 

Q. What circumstance in the game resembles a sca 
voyage? 4. The tossing. 

Q. Why is a batsman like a certain milk-and-flour 
compound? A. Because he is a batter, 

Q. Why is there a certain affinity 'twixt you and 
your bat? 4. Because your hand handles the handle, 
and the handle's handy to vour hand. 

Q. What description of balls would you expect fro 
a soldier bowler 2 4. Shooters. ; 
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Gorn-rrsn (T. H. R.).— The scales 
are symptomatic of disease. 
Probably you have the fish in 
hard water. As to food, give 
six ants’ eggs to each fish daily. 
Read our batk volumes on 
Fresh-water Aquaria. 


RiNGDovrs (Reader).—Grain of 
nj] kinds, peas, and green food. 
It is cruel to keep such birds in 
a cnge. 


HaAnnrrs (D. L. M. N.) - Your 
whole trentment is apparently 
wrong. Cannot advise in such 
a case The idea of breeding 
from skin-and-bone rabbits is 
too ridicuious, 


INGROWING NAIL (Mac)—How 
foolish of you not to go to a 
surgeon at once. Do so with- 
out delay. 


Sore-THROAT (F. R. S.}— Five grains 
ot alum to an ounce of water as gargle. 
Paint the back part of throat with 
equal parts of tincture of iron and 
glycerine the very day it comes on. 


Knock-KXExks (A. E. I.).—Not curable, 
if you are not a child. 


PIGKON-BREAST (Hopeful).—We can't 
treat such a case, At your age we 
fear it is incurable. Have you no 
doctor you can consult ? 


ICELAND Poxy wrru BAD EYE (Horses).—Your “ vet," 
was wrong. It is the change of climate. In hot 
weather protect the eye from sunshine by a blinker. 
Feed well; plenty of oats. Even Iceland ponies are 
not made to live on thistles alone, Lotion: one 
grain of sulphate of zinc to an ounce of water, or 
redden the water with permanganate of potash. 


Mick (R. B.).—Get a clean box (not a eoap-box). 
Bread, sop and milk, very fresh, and canary -seed. 


INVALID (Africa).—Merely functional, Trust to your 
own doctor. 


DUMB-BELLS (Brox).—No; virol. walking, bathing. 
Men wear belts sometimes. We don't approve of 
strong men doing so; they sweat one go, and weaken 
the kidneys. 

T. H. G. SrEVENS.—The best thing you can do is to 
use No. 26 B. W. G. silk-covered wire, and put on as 
much as you ean, the same amount on each leg. 
You will scarcely get one more than } or 4 à pound; 
but you do not give the distance between the legs, 
so it is not easy to judge the amount required. 


Inpustriovs.—If you will refer to No. 973 (for Sep- 
tember 4, 1897) you will find in it much more 
elaborate instructions than we could give you in 
this column for making a dry battery. 


A Kesten MaAN.—1. Send to Piggott, 117 and 118 
Cheapside, and he will, no doubt, be able to supply 
you with tbe bat required. 2. We can strongly 
recommend “*Hobbies’ No. 4" hand-camera, if 
that is what vou mean, or their stand cameras. 
They will supply you with printed instructions, 


AQUARIUM KEEPER.— From your illustration the plant 
might be one of many kinds, but we think it belongs 
to the tribe of Characem either the common Stone- 
wort (Chara. vulgaris) or the Nitella flexilis, anotber 
of the same tribe. If its colour is a dull green, this 
is no doubt correct. 

WALKING IN SLEEP (W. V.).—A dangerous habit. 
Don't eat a heavy supper. 


tap Hanns (N. F.).—Leave them off, or they will 
conduct to imbecility or early death, 


— 
r 
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are always glad to hear from our colonial boys. 


GAINING STRENGTH-(G. B.).—Thanks, Friends meet 
in queer places, "Take Virol thrice a day after food, 


and the cold tub. No dumb-bells at present, 


WAT on Mot (Ivan).—It is in a nasty place. Better 


not cauterise it yourself. 


DORMICE (D. G,),—Give all kinds of grains, and not so 


much slop. 
— 00 


DEATH OF ANOTHER OLD 
B. O. P.“ WRITER. 


0 * page 571 of this number we print rome verses 
received by us some time ago from New South 
Wales, from the pen of Mr. Robert Richardson, B.A. 
one of our oldest B. O. P.“ verse aud short 

writers. And now, just as we are about to publixi. 
them, there comes to us the news of Mr. Richardson's 
death at Armidale, N.S.W. The deceased, who fer 
many years resided in Edinburgh, and once every 
summer, at least, endeavoured to run up to Lordo 


228 
[ dbi | 


A he ses 


and see us, took the keenest interest in the “ B.. F.“ 
and its friends. Many of our older readers in almost 
every part of the world will regret, with us, his Joss. 
Under the title of “ Willow and Wattle,” in 1893, he 
issued a dainty little volume of verse, in which he 
included many of the pieces that Wad jreviously 
appeared in our pages—and this must be treasured ou 
not a few old boys’ shelves. And now comes tidings 
of his death, and all that remains to us of him is a 
gracious memory. Wéreprodace herewith his portrait, 


published in gur colnnins so far back as September 


1899. 


Coup BATH (Nikola).— First thing after you get op, 
The man you name is not a medico. Shaving in- 
creases the strength of the moustache; it is like 
cutting back a hedge. But it doesn’t increase the 
number of roots. If, at your age, you spurt hills, 
you are liable to have a stretched heart. Yes; we 
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THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


Dv GORDON STABLES, M.D., R. N. 


Author of * The Cruise of the * Arctic For, ”« Allan A dair,” etc. 


(With Hlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XI. - ONE WILD CHEER OF VICTORY.— ROLLING ROUND THE HORN, 


jou the wind from the Lysander’s quarter-deck, soon aftez this, came the hail— 
U “What brig is that?“ 

pA 3 | Then the sturdy answer, “ The Diadem, at your-service. What barque is that ? "' 

qM T uu “The Brazilian yacht Lysander. Stand by, we are going to send a boat aboard you.“ 

ET There was a moment's conversation betwixt Paul and his mate, then through his speaking-trumpet 


" se lo ee * the little skipper shouted, “ Yacht ahoy!” 
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% Yes, yes.” 

“ Jisten, before you swing a derrick. Your 
decks are crowded with armed men. Send 
them below to save life. 1 want no boat here. 
I want to go on my way in peace, and the 
moment you touch a rope or attempt to lower 
I shall sweep your decks or rake you if I 
have half a chance. You're warned." 

A scornful laugh was all the answer, and 
Paul knew the voice was Dodo's. 

“Ready, Bo's'n ?”’ 

“I’m ready, sir. Shall I sink their boat 
for them as soon she is swung out?“ 

* No, I shall not take life if I can possibly 
help it.“ 

* See, see, added Paul, almost excitedly, 
“the Lysander swings round. Fill tbe fore- 
yard. Hard a-port ! " 

The Lysander swings. There is great mis- 
management somewhere on board of her. 
But again her gun is fired, and, though the 
shot only pierces a sail, it is an act of 
hostility. 

In a very short time the J.ysander was 
stern on to the Diadem’s broadside. 

„Shall I rake her, sir,“ cried the first mate. 
“ Guns are in position." 

“No, no," cried Paul, “fire high and 
cripple her, if you can. But nothing more.” 

Bang ! bang! 

Down went the Lysander's mizen, and all 
was immediately & mass of entangled confu- 
sion. 

* Now, Bo’s’n, fire at the rudder as we pass, 
then she is at our mercy." 

A finer shot was never fired even on board 
n British man-o'-war than that which the 
bo’s’n now poured in. 

The Lysander's rudder was torn and rent, 
the steering gear hopelessly smashed, and 
the stern windows broken. 

Round went the Diadem, now on the other 
tack, slowly but surely. 

Paul knew now he could do what he Jiked 
with the Lysander, and they were near enough 
to tell her so. The little skipper could even 
see Dodo himself by his gun for’ard. 

* Dodo!” roared Paul; “a truce! If you 
fire that gun, I'll blow vou off your fo'c'sle." 

* Don't fire; I've lowered my flag," cried 
Dodo. 

“ No," shouted the angry Scotch mate. 
“we iowered it. You are now merely our 
target. You began the battle; we're going 
to end it. Look out for your ugly chump, 
friend Dodo." 

“ Spare us!“ 

„We give you three minutes to get your 
men below. We don't want to take life, but 
just to lay you up for a month.” 

* Now then, Bo's'n," said Paul, “ try the 
fore and main mast, then the bowsprit ! " 

A more pitiful sight than the Lysander 
presented twenty minutes after the battle 
had commenced it would be dificult to 
imagine. She looked now a floating hulk, and 
nothing clse. 

Then up from the Diadem rose onc wild, 
but long-continued, cheer of victory. 

* Crowd all sail on now, Gregory. We'll 
hold on our course," was all the skipper 
said. 

Vee Victis! you know, reader, and Paul 
was only human. As the good brig bore 
away, then, he once more hailed the 
Lysander. 

„ Wreck ahoy!” 

„Ay. ny." 

“Good-bye. Cut away your lumber, and 
riga Jury-masi and fore-soldier. But vou'll 
have to burn some blue lights before you're 
taken in tow. Adieu, my gentle Dodo, fare 
thee well.“ 

And so it came about that, 'twixt seven 
and eight, the men sat round the fo'c'sle 
spinning yarns and smoking while the ship 
rolled on. They sang little songs, too, and, 
of course, remembered wives or sweethearts, 
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fathers or mothers, and all the dear ones far 
away. 

It would not be correct to speak of the 
Diadem now as “ flying on and on, o’er an 
azure sea, on the wings of a spanking breeze,”’ 
because the Diadem wasn't a swallow, and 
because she really seemed to have left all the 
nzure seas up north in the latitudes of 
Mauritius and Madagascar. Our people, as 
n matter of fact, experienced real heavy 
wenther, and this off and on for six long 
weeks, with intervening calms; and these 
calms were usually accompanied by territic 
thunderings and lightnings of appalling 
vividness. At times, indeed, great balls of 
solid fire seemed to frizzle for a second on a 
mountain wave top before exploding with a 
report that shook the craft from stem to 
stern. 

And in the darkness of night, as the light- 
ning over-sheeted the ship, the great gaps 
between the seas looked like yawning tombs. 
Ay, the tombs of many a foundering ship 
these gaps have been. British mostly; so 
that it is no wonder that when sailing in 
these far southern latitudes we repeat to 
ourselves the line of Campbell : 


“The deck, it was their field of fame." 


Right well, however, did the sturdy brig 
bear her burden of trials. She was now 
taking things almost too easy, one might 
say. The Diadem was even so contented 
in mind, and so pleased apparently with 
her own way of doing things, that she 
caused content to reign in the hearts of 
everyone on board of her, from the skipper 
himself to little Shaver, and the ship’s cat. 

So onward tewards Cape Horn they kept 
sailing and sailing. The denizens of the 
deep in the shape of porpoises, dolphins, or 
sharks, often came up to say How d'ye 
do?" and white-winged gulls from afar 
sometimes rested awhile on the yard-arms, 
and these the sailors would not have driven 
off for all they possessed. 

I am not sure about Imp, because one day 
& kind of grey-bucked Antarctic gull sat 
down to ease his weary wings on a lower- 
yard. 

„That is my meat," said Imp, licking his 
lips. Imp was a capital sailor, so you may 
be sure it didn't take him long to get up the 
rigging, and to claw himself cautiously on to 
the yard. 

Then he crept as slow ns a beetle, out and 
out and out towards the bird. 

“I don't quite like the looks of you,” said 
Mr. Gull, “and you haven't got wings; but 
come nearer till I see you.“ 

Imp seemed possessed, but of what I am 
sure I could not tell you. One thing is certain 
enough. He was not possessed of that gull 
yet. The bird, even when the cat was 
within a yard of him, made no attempt at 
escape, but fixed Imp with one bright eye. 
Puss flattened himself against the yard, and 
his moustache was squared, preparatory to a 
spring. 

Those who were on deck at the time grew 
intensely interested. You might have heard 
a pin drop—I don’t mean a belaying pin, 
but a hair-pin even-—only nobody dropped 
one. 

See how Imp’s old tail wags! Hurrah! 
Puss has him! On the contrary; the gull 
had puss, and both went splash into the 
sea. 

“ Man overboard! ”’ 

* Pitch a life-buoy ! " 

“ Haul the foreyard aback ! " 

* Now then, lads, cheerily does it! 
with a boat! Bear a hand, lads!" 

Long before that boat could be lowered, 
although the inen worked with & will, puss 
was about a quarter of a mile astern. 

* And all this row-de-dow,” some one may 
say, “about a cat? 
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Ah! but we must remember that a pussy, 
especially a jet one like the Diadem's Imp. 
is a hoo-doo of the sea. Besides, Imp was a 
favourite, fore and aft. 

They found him at last holding on for dear 
life to the buoy, and as they were returning 
to the ship the skipper himself hailed them— 

Have ye got the cat? 

" Ay, ay, Bir." 

Then a cheer went np from that brig 
which might have frightened an enemy. 

But on looking up aloft, after the ship was 
once more on her way, lo, and behold! the 
gull had come back, and was sitting on the 
yard unconcernedly preening himself. 


If any of my readers takes the trouble to 
glance at a map of the world he cannot help 
being astonished at the vast extent of lonely 
ocean that stretches from the Cape of Good 
Hope to dreary Cape Horn. 

I say lonely advisedly, for this part of tke 
vast Atlantic is but little frequented. 

I have sailed here for weeks on weeks and 
never seen signs of a ship, and, saving an 
albatross, a frigate-bird, or some other dusky 
wanderer through the air, and an occasional 
porpoise or shark, no sign of life itself. 

Have you ever gone Rolling Round the 
Horn,” my Jandsman friend—you who sit so 
cosily at this moment by your parlour fire 
with the evening paper on your knee ? 

“Pooh! yes," some one may answer 
flippantly. 

Ah, but I said Rolling Round (Italic letters. 
Mr. Printer). Rolling Round in, say. a brig 
of some three or four hundred tons. No? 
Then you've never been there. 

In the fast steam liners that drive proudly 
through the briny nowadays, disdainfully 
dashing the water from their prows, you may 
feel as safe going round the Horn, ay. and as 
cosy, as you would in a hotel on the Thames 
Embankment. Every comfort, every luxury. 
and —— why, you don't even need your sea- 
legs, though you think you have some. Your 
course is as straight as the telegraph - wires. 
There is no motion to speak of; at times a 
storm may arise and the ship be a bit jerky. 
but I assure you that the sens that break on 
board are but sheets of spray to the mountain 
billows, that want to claim you in the little 
buffeted brig. 

Il tell you what it is now—in the large 
liner or huge man-o'-war, you are positively 
riding high up in the air and going over the 
seas, but in Rolling Round you feel as if vou 
were part and parcel of the waves around 
you. They take no more note of vou thun 
the ripples in a mill-dam do of a cork. 

They rise like walls ahead, like huge 
embattlements astern. You can put out 
your arm and touch them; they threaten 
you on every side, they come rushing after 
you, and, curling over, pretend to poop you- 
they sometimes do—then, as it suddenly 
changing their minds, they dash in under 
your keel and pitch you high in air. In an 
ordinary gale, or half a gale, these wild 
waves sing to you or shriek at you as they 
pass frothing and boiling to leeward, forming 
a chaos like that you may notice at the fob: 
of some mighty waterfall. They sing vo you, 
I say, in an ordinary gale; but in a storm. 
when you are deep down in the trough of 
the seas, then — oh, to hear their terrible, their 
demoniac howling !— while the shrieking of 
your own highest rigging is like the 
screaming of some wild beast in its death 
agony ! 

But many a thousand British have sen 
worse than that which I am all too fevdir 
trying to portray. I myself have, in tie 
darkness of a winter's day. While a snow 
storm itself was raging on the poop, with a 
wind that made one gasp and gurgle likea 
drowning man, I have seen the white spray 
cut clean off a billow top, like smoke from à 


funnel, hurled into the air frozen, and dashed 
into the faces of the crew like showers of 
broken icicles. 

But in the darkness of the winter's night 
in this gallant brig, and with no light save 
what the foam of the seas gave us, I have 
seen a sea rise suddenly on our weather 
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quarter, a white-maned giant among waves, 
a solid threatening wall of water, that next 
moment broke clean and clear over tho 
heeling brig, higher far than her main- 
truck, and expended its force not o» her but 
on the leeside, fathoms beyond. 

I say, dear boy readers, don't point out to 


(To be contianed,) 


me a man, far less a lady, who has been round 
yonder in a liner. for I'd rather not have an 
introduction ; but show me the sailor who has 
gone Rolling Round the Horn in a brig like 
our Diadem, and I will shake his hand or 
horny fist, should it be black or brown with 
tar. 


MR. HERNES HALLUCINATION: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of * Mortimer's Marrow, * Stories from the Schoolhouse,” cte, 
* , , 


i CHAPTER VII.—HOW BAKER II. SAW THE LAST OF AN ILLUSION. 


RS. SPEAR came in smiling. Unless it 
was the smile, which might be a smile 
of welcome for her accepted suitor, there was 
nothing very terrible about her. She was a 
neatly aproned, pleasant-featured, and fair- 
haired widow of *ive-and-thirty, and her face 
gave no indication of deep-laid snares or bold 
proposals. Mr. Straffcrd was heartened by 
her very appearance. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Spear," he said, in 
his most conciliating manner. 

„Good evening, sir," replied Mrs. Spear, 
still smiling ; and with that she advanced to 
the table, took a batch-cake from a paper 
bag, and laid it carefully upon a plate. 

It was g real batch-cake. Mr. Strafford 
could see it, and even his friend had now no 
doubt about the matter. Besides, Mrs. Spear 
spoke of it. 

“I had almost forgotten the cake this 
evening,’ she said, looking at Mr. Herne. 
Indeed, 1 was only just in time to get this 
one. They are generally sold out before 
six." 

With that, still smiling, she looked at Mr. 
Herne again. Something that she saw in 
his face made her turn her eyes to Mr. 
Strafford. 

“I do declare," she cried, “mother has 
been talking! Shenever could keep a secret 
—never !" 

“ A secret? echoed Mr. Strafford. 

“Yes, sir. Hasn't mother been talking 
about me? I’m sure she has. I can see it 
in Mr. Herne’s face." 

A great deal, certainly, might have been 
seen in Mr. Herne's face. Mrs. Spear was 
smiling all the while, but now blushes were 
mingling plentifully with the smiles. The 
masters were in a state of painful suspense. 
What was coming next? What was she 
going to say? What was she going to do? 
Those blushes were ominous. 

* But ro doubt she thought she ought to 
tell Mr. Herne," went on the lady, giving an 
unnecessary finishing touch to the folding of 
the paper bag. Because he had so much to 
do with it. If it hadn't been for him and his 
batch-cakes it would never have happened." 

The suspense was intensified. Mr. Herne 
stirred uneasily, and glanced towards the 
door. Mr. Strafford coughed. 

* You see," continued Mrs. Spear, with her 
eyes downcast, “1 got into the habit of 
going to the shop myself to choose the cake, 
and it happened that he was generally there. 
Somehow we got to talk, and so to know each 
other very well. It's surprising how people 
can get to know each other, only by meeting 
for half an hour every day. So at last he 
asks the question, and it’s settled before I well 
know what it's all about. But, as I say, and 
as we both say,it's all owing to Mr. Herne 
and his fondness for batch-cakes." 

The bewilderment of the two gentlemen was 
profound; yet through the darkness one of 


them saw a gleam of light. Then Mrs. Spear 
gave them the final clue. 

“And as for Hills, he declares that Mr. 
Herne shall have his batch-cakes free for as 
long as he likes to have them. He’s very 
grateful, though"—and here Mrs. Spear 
blushed and smiled most becomingly— 
“though I'm sure I don't know what he has 
to be thankful for. It isn’t as if he had got 
much of a prize." 

It was out at last. Mr. Strafford had it 
confirmed before Mr. Herne could grasp it. 

“So,” he said, striving to conceal his 
eagerness, ** you are going to marry Mr. Hills 
the baker, Mrs. Spear? " 

„That's it, in short, sir," answered the 
widow. And, as we both say, it's all owing 
to Mr. Herne here, and his batch-cakes. We 
settled it to-day ! ” 

There was a moment's pause after that. 
It was a moment in which Mr. Stratford 
saw his beloved theory rise complete and 
triumphant out of its ruin; it was a moment 
in which Mr. Herne saw his vision of that 
painful and ridiculous case, Spear versus 
Herne, fade away from the vista of pos- 
sibilities ; it was a moment in which Mrs. 
Spear, still blushing, moved towards the 
door to fetch the teapot. 

But then Mr. Herne sprang from his chair, 
and crossed the room in two strides. Mr. 
Stratford thought he was about to embrace 
the lady, his face was so eager and enrap- 
tured; but, luckily for all concerned, he did 
not go so far as that. He caught her hand 
and began to shake it with enormous vigour. 

“Mrs. Spear," he stammered, “allow 
m-me to con-congratulate you! I—I—hope 
you will be happy—very-—very happy—and I 
know that Mr. Hills will!“ 

Mrs. Spear was at first greatly surprised, 
and at last greatly pleased. As soon as her 
hand was free she returned thanks. 

„I'm sure I'm very grateful for your good 
wishes, sir. And, as I've said before, and as 
Mr. Hills says, it's all owing to you and the 
batch-cakes ! ” 

With that she reached the door, and 
passed out. Mr. Herne went back to his 
chair without a word, and the two gentle- 
men sat silent until the widow had returned 
once more and had placed the teapot and 
the hot water upon the table. When they 
were again alone— 

„Come, Stratford," said Mr. Herne; let 
us have tea." 

So they had tea, one of them with a relief 


that was almost too deep for words. It was 
Mr. Stratford that began the talking: 
"So you see, Herne," he said, “I was 


right all through. It is & most remarkable 
and most interesting case of transient or 
inomentary hallucination. There was no 
batch-eake in your bag, and you would have 
found this out if you had not fallen into a 
panic. Indeed, instead of dreaming of you 


as a future husband, Mrs. Spear was already 
deeply engaged to some onc else.“ 

" Exactly," agreed Mr. Herne. You are 
quite justified, Strafford, and it was an 
hallucination. I'm very, very glad of it. 
The relief is 80 great that I shall not mind if 
I see batch-cakes on every yard of the road 
to-morrow morning. But I suppose I sha'n't 
see them again. Indeed, I feel quite well 
now. I feel quite a different man.“ 

„Then you probably won't see any more 
of them," said Mr. Strafford. “A transient 
case, as I thought at first, but very 
interesting— very." 

Then they applied themselves afresh to 
the tea ; and we leave them as happy as any 
two good-natured and peaceable gentlemen 
could possibly be, considering that one was 
an author as well as a schoolmaster, and 
that the other was supposed to be & recent 
victim to hallucinations. 


In the meantime, a final scene in the play 
was being performed at St. Martin's, in the 
great dining-hall. Mr. Strafford’s interview 
with Richards had drawn public attention to 
affairs at table number three, and when 
the master had departed the batch-cake 
became quite a centre of interest. Among 
those who thus became aware of its presence 
was Baker Secundus. 

He sat at the far end of the table, and, 
when he saw the cake, stared at it from a 
distance long and doubtfully. Shortly after- 
wards little Richards heard a voice at his 


elbow— 
„Whose batch-cake is that?“ 
Richards jumped, and covered the 


remainder of the prize with a protecting 
hand. He began to feel that possession was 
not without alarms. When he saw who it 
was, however, he recovered himself. 

“Why, you moke, whose do you think? 
Do you mean to say it's yours?" 

Daker, looking hard at the remnant, grew 
distinctly agitated. " Who paid for it?" he 
demanded, with unexpected courage. 

“ Paid for it? Why, the chap who bought 
it, of course." 

“I believe J paid for it," said Baker 
angrily. 

Richards turned to Gale. Hear that?“ 
he cried.. Baker says he paid for this 
batch-cake. Did you ever!“ 

“ Awfully good of him, I guess," declared 
Gale. Hope he'l pay for another pretty 
soon.“ 

Baker Secundus was moved to a high 
pitch of feeling. That's my batch-cake,”’ 
he said loudly. * You cads, you're cating my 
batch-cake! Give it up- do you hear?“ 

He made an ineffectual attempt to secure 
it, but was easily foiled. Then Richards, 
seeing danger impending as a result of the 
disturbance, rose to face the accuser. 

Look herc;Caker," he said seriously. “I2 


you mean to say that this is your cake, just 
tell everybody how we got hold of it, will 


ou? That's all I ask you.“ 
„That's fair enough," declared Gale, 
taking another mouthful. Fire away, 


Caker."' 

* And don't be long.“ said Evans; 
there won't be any left.” 

A reply was on Baker's lips, but it was 
never uttcred. He was slow, and between 
the thought and the word he saw that he 
dared not make the charge. Then Richards, 
seeing an advantage, finished him with one 
cruel thrust. 

If you mean to say that we bagged it,” 
he said, you'll have to prove it, you know. 
Go ahead, old man.’ 

But at that word bagged, poor Baker 
collapsed. “ Well, anyhow, you might give 
me a piece," he wailed. “I won't say a 
word, upon my honour!” 

But boyhood is merciless. Only the 
brave deserve the fare,“ said Richards 
calmly, us he cut again ; and then a voice of 
authority spoke from the distance, and the 
hero of the tarts made a hurried retreat to 
his own place. 

From there he watched the end, as 
wretched a youth as ever sat down to tea. 
The tarls were now but a memory, and so 
was the remittance which had bought them. 
Before him Jay plain bread and butter cut 
thick, fare which he abhorred with a great 
abhorrence ; and away at the other end of 
the table three young ruffians were delighting 
themselves with what he felt convinced was 
his own batch-cake. This was the stout 
boy’s punishment for his selfish thought of 
the morning, and if you think it an 
insuflicient one, I am afraid that you have 
failed to realise his character. 

The actual torment did not lust long. Now 
and avain the three pirates looked down the 
table, to see how he was getting on. Some- 
how they had secured a sinall quantity of 
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author of “ School and the World," 


"Tas very glad you've decided to take 

him," said the Secretary of the 
Orphanage to Mr. Durrant. I like the box. 
though he certainly is rather awkward and 
timid.” 

“Oh, no doubt he'll get over that when 
he's been in my office » little while," replied 
Mr. Durrant. "Im ready to give hin ua 
trial, at any rate, if enly for his late mother's 
sake; she must have had a hard time after 
that rascal of a husband of hers was sent to 
prison for embezzlement.” 

*" Yes, ‘twas a sud business,” assented Mr. 
Parsons. “ You know, I believe, that young 
Watson is ignorant of the fact that his 
father died in prison?“ 

* He shall never know it from me,” replied 
Mr. Durrant. “I shall treat him exactly as 
I should a Jad who had the most respectable 
father in the world. I don't say that I sha'n't 
keep a sharp eye on him, though." 

"Of course, though. I'm sure you'll find 
him as straightforward and honest as you 
could wish.” 

At this moment there was a timid knock 
wt the door. 

* Ah, here he is!” said Mr. 
James Watson entered. 

He was an undersized youth of sixteen, 
with sharp features and timid manner. Mr. 
Durrant shook hands with him heartily. It 
wus arranged in a few minutes that he was 
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jam, and each of them made great play in 
laying it on the slices of cake—/is cake. 
But jam and cake rapidly disappeared ; and 
at last Baker looked up, to sce that Richards 
was holding aloft a tiny piece, not much 
larger than a walnut. For a moment it was 
before all eves, and the faces of the three 
beamed with mischief; then Richards 
opened his mouth widely, the fragment inch 
by inch descending. An instant later and it 
was pone. 

Baker Secundus gritted his teeth in a 
paroxysm of fecling. He had seen the last 
of the batch-cake. And with it had disap- 
peared, although he was unaware, the last 
fragment of a curious hallucination. 


Such is my plain, unbiassed record of a 
series of insignificant incidents. It is my 
hope that it may fall into the hands of the 
persons most concerned. 

First of these is the excellent Mr. Herne. 
He now resides at the school, and appears to 
he entirely free from hallucinations. It is 
not to be expected, however, that he should 
forget his startling experience, and he lives 
in the dread that it may recur. He never 
opens a bug without a sensation of fear, and 
never looks upon a batch-cake without 
wondering whether it is an illusion. This 
state of mind is a most unhealthy one, and 
cannot be allowed to continue. When Mr. 
Herne has read this statement he will see 
many things, including batch-cnkes, in a 
different light. 

Then there is Mr. Stratford. He will not 
read this record with any great pleasure, and 
may possibly decline to receive it at all. He 
is à man with a theory, and will be as hard 
to convince as most people in like circum- 
stances ; but I am quite content to place my 
record against his theory, and to let the 
public decide. It seems a pity to spoil an 
interesting and remarkable case, but it is 
generally well to dispel an hallucination. 
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JIM. 


By PauL BLAKE, 


its,“ 
CHAPTER I. 


to enter Mr. Durrant’s factory near Mel. 
chester as a junior clerk in the course of a 
couple of days. 

“We must try and put a little more flesh 
on vou.“ said Mr. Durrant, as he prepared to 
depart. “ He doesn't do credit to your cater- 
ing. Mr. Parsons.” 

The Secretary laughed. * He certainly 
doesn't. He would be a poor specimen to 
produce of the result of our care." 

Watson smiled an uneasy, apologetic 
smile. He knew he was «mall and weak, but 
it wasn't his fault or that of the Orphanaye. 
He often wished he was big and strong, but 
wishing seemed to have no effect. 

In less than a week he was installed in 
the counting-house of the factory of Durrant 
& Co., and found himself getting a little 
accustomed to the immense change. The 
factory was situated about half a mile out of 
Melchester; the office was un outbuilding 
consisting of three rooms. In the inner one 
Sat Mr. Durrant, in the outer large room 
were the three clerks, whilst Miss Suunders, 
the typewriter, was installed in a minute 
third room. 

The head clerk was 4 young man of 
twenty-five, to whom Watson took a dislike 
from the first. To begin with, Mr. Marsh 
would call him ** Jim," and Watson lacked the 
pluck to protest, even when the second clerk 
followed suit. It ended in his being 
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Besides, I cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Herne remains in danger as long as his col. 
league believes that he once saw an illusory 
batch-cake; for a careless word may let the 
secret out at any moment, and work great 
mischief to the younger man’s prospects. 
Therefore, let the truth prevail ! 

Baker Secundus, too, must be considered. 
His punishment did not end with the batc!: 
cake, for he has never been absolutely sure. 
from that day to this, that that particular 
cake was the one he bought. Little Richards 
refuses to tell him outright, and nobody else 
knows. 'The uncertainty has had a very 
wearing effect upon Baker Secundus, for the 
question has never ceased to haunt him. 
Even now I cannot give him absolute proof. 
but I have probably said enough to lay his 
doubts at rest. And that is more than he 
deserves. 

Apart from all those considerations, how- 
ever, and possibly greater than either of 
them, lies the principle with which my 
narrative opened. There was something 
mysterious about the affair of the batch. 
cake, and it is our plain duty to solve a 
mystery whenever we may find it possible 
to do so. For mysteries are uncanny, un- 


comfortable things. 
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addressed as * Jim’? even by Mr. Durrant 


and Miss Saunders. Then Mr. Marsh was 
rather a “ swell” in Jim's eyes; he wore n 
ring. and dressed in a style which was new 
to Jim's limited experience. Moreover, he 
talked of matters beyond the new clerk's 
comprehension, and had no hesitation in 
showing his contempt for the ignorance of 
his subordinate. 

However, Jim bore it all as well as he 
could; he got on very well with the second 
clerk, who seemed a quiet, civil fellow. 
whilst Miss Saunders was consistently kind. 
On the whole, Jim found himself more con- 
tented each day. 

Still, it was not pleasant to be under the 
thumb of a senior clerk who thought it fun 
to tind a new nickname for him every 1 
and who would address him as Weasel " 

“ Rat” even when a stranger was in the 
room. One duy Jim plucked up the courage 
to protest. 

Don't like it. eh ? ' demanded Mr. Marsh. 
* Shall I call you my lord, when anyone 
comes in ?? 

“You can call me by my nume,“ replied 
Jim; "or I don't mind if you call me 
Jim." 

“I should think you wouldn't! cried Mr. 
Marsh. Pon my word, you give your 
self plenty of airs for a charity boy." 

“I never asked charity of you, at any rate. 

[Mr. Marsh,” 
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Mr. Marsh," retorted Jim. Fraser, the 
second clerk, pricked up his ears ; it was news 
to him that Jim was a » charitv-bob.“ 
KEvidently Mr. Marsh had discovered the fact, 
and was making use of it to keep the new 
junior in his proper place. 

It happened that Jim's path home was the 
same as that of Miss Saunders. and on the 
afternoon of this particular day they walked 
part of the way together. Seeing that he 
was not as bright as usual, she managed. to 
worm the cause out of him. 

“I hate that Marsh ! " he exclaimed at the 
end of his recital. 

„Oh, you mustn’t say that!“ she inter- 
posed quickly. I'm quite sure he doesn't 
mean to be unkind.” 

She seemed about to sav more, but 
hesitated, and soon after their roads parted. 
The conversation appeared, however, to have 
a definite result, for Marsh was certainly more 
civil to him for some time. Jim caine to the 
unwilling conclusion that Marsh and Miss 
Saunders were on very good terms. 

But the improvement in Marsh's be- 
haviour was only temporary, and, as time 
went on, Jim suffered more and more from 
his petty tyranny. At last matters came to 
& crisis, and Jim told his senior plainly that 
he should complain of his treutment to 
Mr. Durrant unless it changed at once. 

" Complain, then, you little sneak, and see 
how much he'll believe you," was Marsh's 
rejoinder. 
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„don't want to complain.“ replied Jim, 
almost tearfully. ‘ Why can't you be like 
the rest, and let me be?“ 

Mr. Marsh's only reply was a contemp- 
tuous ejaculation. Jim had made his mind 
up, however, and only waited Mr. Durrant’s 
arrival next morning to appeal for his 
assistance. 

But though Mr. Durrant arrived as usual, 
Marsh did not; so Jim sid nothing. 
During the day a note arrived to say that 
the head clerk had been called suddenly 
away by a telegram announcing the illness 
of a near relative. So Jim reckoned on a 
few days’ respite, little thinking that he 
would see his tyrant within a few hours. 

It was a fine autumn afternoon, so Jim 
took a short excursion when the office closed, 
indulging in a tram-ride to Culverton, meane 
ing to walk home in the evening. Culverton 
seemed unusually full of people, of a not 
very pleasant type, and Jim soon learnt that 
some races had been held a few miles away. 
He was about to set off on his return journey, 
when, to his utter astonishment, he caught 
sight of Marsh on a gig in front of the principal 
hotel. Two men were with him. Jim was 
so near he could hear every word of the 
conversation. 

“I must get down here," said Marsh, 
“ so you'll have to get along without me." 

" Nonsense," said & tall man who was 
driving; * we can take you into Melchester 
in no time." 


* No, thanks; I don't want all the town to 
seo that I've been on the spree.” 

‘Oh, well, as you like: come inside, and 
we'll have our settlement." 

„I'm afraid," began Marsh uneasily, are 
then lie caught sight of Jim. IIis face 
darkened, and he strode towards him. 

“ What are you doing hera ? " he demanded 
furiously. “What business have you got to 
spy over me?“ 

"I wasn't spying,“ protested Jim, terrified 
at Marsh's vehemence. 1 was here by 
accident.” 

“Is that true? 

** Yes, quite true.” 

“So much the better for you.” He turned 
towards the hotel, but came back to say in n 
more civil tone, * You needn't tell anyone 
you've seen me, you know." 

** Suppose they ask ine?“ 

„They won't do that; why should they? 
So just keep your tongue quiet, to oblige 
me," he added. 

His companions were becoming impatient, 
so he nodded to Jim and left him. The 
latter set off on his way home, full of excite- 
ment. So Mr. Marsh went to races, and 
betted; the men with him wanted him to 
settle up, which meant he had lost. What 
would Mr. Durrant say if he knew? All the 
same, it was very pleasant to know that in 
future there was no fear of any further 
tyranny on the part of the senior clerk. 

( To be continued.) 
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AM not a sailor-man : I wish I were, for then 
I should be able to embellish my story 
with nautical phraseology of the Marryat- 
Russell type ; but, coming from the pen of a 
" Jand-lubber " pure and simple, the absence 
of '"timber-shivering," “ main-brace splic- 
ing," and the like must be excused. Still, 
for a landsman, I have enjoyed a fair 
share of going down to the sea in ships, and 
I have met with many adventures afloat ; 
but of all such experiences, the one I ain 
about to relate takes the cake. 

Bellini's Grand Italian Circus and Wild 
Beast Show, after performing for two months 
at Madras, were now limbering up for 
Singapore, a port lying about two thousand 
miles to the south-east. Bellini had been 
having a prosperous time during his Indian 
tour, especially at Madras, where he intended 
to have made but a fortnight's stay ; but 
bumper houses induced him to stand fast 
for four fortnights, and he would not have 
struck his tents even then had not an 
Australian Burlesque Company come along. 
which took the wind out of his sails and 
thus compelled him to“ git." 

It had been originally arranged that the 
circus should voyage to Singapore by one 
of the ordinary steamers plying between 
India and China; but, owing to the pro- 
tracted sojourn at Madras, the intention 
could not be adhered to—the next ship 
would not be culling for some days, and 
Bellini, with his huge establishment to keep 
up, would have found himself in a consider- 
able hat" but for the fortuitous circum- 
stance of a small “tramp " steamer turning 
up in the * nick" of time. Her name was 
the Corona, of eight hundred tons and a 
hundred horse-power, with European oflicers 
und larcar crew: a little screw coaster that 
plied about the Indian scas after the manner 
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of her kind. She was in ballast, en route 
for Calcutta, where she was owned, and had 
touched at Madras on the chance of picking up 
a job.“ No sooner was he cognisant of her 
arrival than Bellini boarded her, found that 
she was just large enough to carry his com- 
pany, and forthwith chartered her for the 
voyage. 

It happened that I was under orders on a 
business errand for the Straits Settlements, 
and, on the morning of the Corona's sailing. 
the principal of my firm summoned me to 
his sanctum. “Taylor,” said he, “I think 
'twould be well were you to go by the 
Corona ; you would save ten days, and it is 
highly important that you reach Singa- 
pore with the least delay possible. It is now 
ten, and she sails at four this afternoon. 
Can you manage it?“ 

* Yes, sir," I replied, more bewildered than 
pleased; for I had been looking forward to a 
trip by & comfortable passenger steamer, and 
did not relish the idea of being boxed up in 
à cockleshell of a “tramp” with a circus 
troupe and menagerie. 

* Well, then, take the office carriage ; go 
round to the agents, and see if they can give 
you a passage." 

But the agents said that the Corona 
was crammed; they could not guarantee me 
even standing-room, and suggested iny going 
on board and interviewing the skipper on 
the subject. 

Acting on the hint, I went, sheering 
alongside just as the elephants were being 
shipped. After many futile efforts, I 
cornered the skipper und preferred my 
request. 

'** Yes," said he, there's wan berth vacant ; 
you can "ave that if you doesn't mind 
turnin’ in with these 'eere cirkis chaps.”’ 

" Cirkis ehaps" or no "cirkis chaps,” I 
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realised that our * governor" was bent on 
my going indeed. I myself recognised the 
importance of saving the ten days; so. 
engaging the berth, and telling the skipper 
that I would soon be back with my traps, I 
hastened ashore, informed the principal of 
my success, paid my passage-money, hurried 
home, packed up, returned to office, received 
my credentials, and by three o’clock again 
boarded the Corona, 

The embarkation had been completed, and 
the little ship, flving the Blue Peter, was 
awaiting only her port clearance to up 
anchor and away. The Corona’s passenger 
accommodation hardly deserved the name ; 
it all lav under the stern poop: there was a 
tiny cuddy, flanked on each side by hulf a 
dozen state-rooms, in one of whieh I found 
my berth. Every other cabin was full of 
Bellini's people. The skipper, first mate, and 
chief engineer shared the single little deck- 
house among them; the other mates and 
engineers stowed themselves goodness only 
knows where, while the native cuddy servants 
and lascar crew occupied the bit of a fore- 
castle forward. 

Below hatches were deposited the tents 
and other circus properties ; but the deck— 
flush from poop to poop —presented a comp 
dail that well-nigh beggars description; for, 
with the exception of a narrow passage on 
each side, the whole space was taken up by 
the menagerie. Commencing at the fore 
end, stood the cages of lions, tigers, bears, 
and wolves ; next came the two performing 
elephants, secured in pens of massive timber 
scantling ; then the various trick and other 
horses of the troupe, eonfined in boxes oí 
the usual build; while the monkeys were 
comfortably quartered in the four boats 
triced up to the davits ; all valuable animals, 
from the least to the greatest. 


Seated or lounging amid this zoological 
galaxy could be seen the keepers and under- 
lings; slouch-hatted, flannel.shirted, top- 
booted, saturnine-looking individuals, evi- 
dently ardent devotees of tobacco, and 
strangers to a certain domestic article called 
soap. The beasts did not make much noise. 
for they were doubtless accustomed to sea 
voyaging, and it was instructive to note how 
each, after its own fashion, accommodated 
itself to the motion of the vessel. 

Making a virtue of necessity, I set about 
fraternising with my fellow-passengers when 
I met the elite of the company at six-o'clock 
dinner that evening. As I am totally 
ignorant of all continental languages. it 
came as an agreeable surprise vhen 1 found 
that most of these people—including Bellini 
himself, otherwise Bell — were either 
American or English. Gasconi, the lion, 
tiger, and bear tamer, hailed fron San 
Francisco; Captain Alberti, the champion 
shot of the Bersaglieri, had his home down 
Kentish Town way; Conrado Manfredoni, 
the athlete, was a Cornishman, and Pipi, 
the leading clown. called Bromley-by-Bow 
his natal place. Signorina Belinda de la 
Riviera, the great bare-back lady rider, 
was Italian; but the sisters Sforza, tra- 
pezistes, Carita Pallavicini—she who put the 
wolves nnd monkeys through their paces — 
and Mademoiselle La Blanche. the human 
snake, were all undeniable East Enders; 
their speech, if nothing else, betrayed thein. 

Though heavily redolent of the arena, of 
sawdust and stables, I found them agreeable 
and entertaining enough, especially Pipi, the 
old clown, who gave me many amusing 
incidents in connection with circus life. 
They pulled on very well together, and 
seemed to hold Bellini, or the ** Boss," us 
they universally termed him, in a reveren- 
tial, patriarchal light. Like the animals, so 
with the human members of the show, they 
pervaded the entire ship; the skipper with 
his officers were nowhere, and we seldom 
saw them in the cuddy. 

Things went well; the little Corona, in 
spite of her top-heavy lond, worried along, 
rolling badly, and thereby evoking a mono- 
tonous groaning from the labouring timber 
fittings that secured the beasts. 

After dinner of the third evening out, 
while the skipper walked the watch, I ob- 
tained permission to join him on the bridge. 
Noticing that he seemed anxious and dis- 
turbed, I asked if anything was wrong. 

„Wrong!“ he echoed. “ Well, nothin’ 
wrong, least-aways, as vet; but the glass is 
a-fallin’, and mebbe we shall ‘ave wan o' 
them cyclones on us afore long.” 

* But this is not the time of vear for bad 
weather, is it?” 

* No, siree; or I'd not a-shipped this ‘eere 
lot; but wan can’t never tell. I guess we're 
'twixt a cyclone an' a hentieyclone; that 
’vounts for this capful o' wind an’ smooth 
water. But neither me nor the Madras 
port people never 'spected a cyclone just 
now." 

* Why," I said, “supposing it is one; 
you've been in them before; and the ship's 
all right, isn't she?" 

“I’ve been in 'em afore many a time, and 
the Kerona is as sound as a bell No. 
'tain't that; the blow might come, an’ 
welkim—if we was loaded to the chocks, with 
old Plim’s mark below water too. What's 
a-botherin’ us is this 'eere top ‘amper o' 
beustesses. S'posin' it do come down 'eavy, 
and the boat gits lively, some o' that there 
timmer, nn’ cages an’ 'oss-boxes, is sartin to 
fetch away; then there'll be a pretty set- out 
n-lookin' arter the ship in a gale with 'alf o' 
Noey’s hark washin’ adriit on the decks!” 

True, the prospect, as portrayed by the old 
shellback, was disturbiug--if not worse—to 
contemplate. If we were caught even in a 
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mild cyclone it would toss the small steamer 
about like a cork ; and the fact of her deck- 
load would make her all the more uneasy; 
that she would pitch and roll nose and 
seuppers under was a moral certainty ; that 
the first fury of the blast would Jay her on her 
beam-ends a probability: and the more than 
possible consequences would be, that, in spite 
of their strength, the temporary fittings con- 
taining the animals would not long stand the 
dual strain of the motion and the pressure 
from the beasts themselves. 

Hereupon Captain Watts dived into his 
little chart-room off the bridge to consult the 
glass. Still a-fallin',“ he observed ruefully, 
as he returned. He now sang out for the 
second mate, and, giving over charge, went 
aft, I accompanying him. On communica- 
ting his fears to Bellini, the circus proprietor 
immediately roused up the whole of his 
working staff, and with the ship’s China- 
man carpenter, every fastening and lashing 
was carefully seen to and strengthened 
wherever necessary — proceedings which 
only partially reassured the skipper; and 
after-events justified his apprehensions. 

That night no one undressed, and sleep 
was more or less broken; for we feared the 
storm might come on' during the hours of 
darkness. Bellini and his assistants were 
up and about the whole night: so were the 
Corona’s people; so was I. However, 
dawn arrived without anything unusual 
happening; but we soon became alive to 
an indescribable something in the air that 
portended atmospheric disturbance. There 
was an unnatural calm, an abnormal sultri- 
ness that presnged the dreaded turmoil, and 
we watched with anxious hearts for its de- 
velopment. 

Sure enough, by ten o'clock all the indica- 
tions pointed to a storm being imminent: 
they put the ship about. But the whirl 
closed in rapidly, and before we had steamed 
far in the new direction the little craft was 
in the thick of it. 

Would I had the sea-story writer’s pen to 
adequately. describe what followed! For a 
while, it blew such as I had never known it 
to blow before. ‘The hurricane seemed to 
riot round us; the skipper, with four steers- 
men at the bridge wheel, tried to keep her 
head to wind, but the rotary movement of 
the commotion defeated his efforts; the sea 
broke into a choppy cauldron, and the little 
ship, on catching the first gust, heeled over 
and lay on her side in so alarming a fashion 
that I expected her every moment to go 
under altogether. The initial fury of the 
blast gone, the gale seemed to blow simul- 
taneously from all points of the compass, and 
the Corona, apparently quite out of hand, 
tumbled and reeled about at the mercy of 
the elements. The engines were kept at 
half-speed; but do what they could, she 
refused to answer her heli promptly enough 
to enable her to make headway aguinst the 
many-sided assaults of the wind. 

And now were the skipper's fears too fully 
verified. The incessant lurching of the 
vessel soon took effect on the deck fittings ; 
the balks securing the elephants were the 
first to give way; there was a mighty crashi- 
ing of timber; the pachyderms trumpeted 
shrilly, and men shouted ; we expected to 
see the ponderous animals carried through 
the bulwarks overboard; but, actuated by 
the instinct of self-preservation, the sagacious 
beasts, after a deal of staggering about—the 
bare sight of which made my blood run cold 
with horror—brought up by clinging with 
their trunks to the foremast; whereupon 
their keepers, scrambling to their heads, 
quieted the poor brutes so effectually that 
the men were enabled to further secure their 
charges with tethering chains passed round 
the forefoot. 

The monkeys had managed to break loose 
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from their moorings in the boats, and were 
now high up in the rigging; but as we 
noticed this, the ship gave a violent lurch; 
the lashings of the lions’ cage gave way ; it 
was hurled avainst the bears’ den opposite; 
both receptaeles were smashed, and the next 
moment two lions and two bears, in a mad 
panie of fear, tloundered at large on the 
reeking deck! Gusconi, accompanied by 
his assistants carrving steel chains and 
collars, rushed forward. The lion tamely 
submitted ; not so thelioness: as the keepers 
approached her she snarled fiercely, gnd 
when Gasconi himself attempted to collar 
her, she threntened to spring on him, and, as 
he recoiled, she turned tail, bolting into the 
forecastle with a roar ! 

The bears refused to be captured or paci- 
fied ; growling menacingly at the men, they 
reeled away aft towards the cuddy, frighten- 
ing yet more the already half-demented 
horses, and driving to their cabins the crowd 
of women who stood holding on to the 
saloon doors gazing in silent terror on the 
awful scene. 

However, by noon the worst of the storm 
had blown over—fortunate for us that it 
had not proved a very severe one—and the 
Corona resumed her course. Everyone set 
to work to repair damages and restore order: 
the elephants were re-penned, and one of 
the wrecked cages was patched up sufliciently 
to receive the docile oid lion; the second 
cage had been irretrievably ruined. But the 
uncomfortable fact remained that the lioness 
held the forceastle, and the bears had taken 
up their quarters in the cuddy. Not a man 
would approach either locality, and the 
women were besieged in their state-rocms 
with the two bruins in possession outside 
their doors. Everything, beyond the clanking 
engines, was at a standstill; we stood 
paralysed. 

“Now, Mr. Bellini!" at length bawled 
the skipper from the bridge. “Stir your 
stumps and git them beastesses collared ; 
nothink kin be done till you does!“ 

“ All very fine, Cap.: they're wild with 
funk, and not one of us dare get within 
clawing distance of them." 

“ Well, the work o' the ship must go on; 
the 'ands wants to git to their berths, the 
cooks wants to git to the galley, the cabin- 
boys wants to git to the cuddy, and I guess 
every man-jack o' us wants a bit o' vittles— 
'specially arter the rough-and-tumble we've 
been a- nvin' of. Why don’t you speak?” 
he added angrily, for Bellini remained silent. 

Because I see no way of catching them; 
that's why. Gasconi says they're too danger- 
ous to touch just yet.“ 

“ Shoot ‘em, then.“ 

“Shoot them!’ echoed Bellini. Why, 
they're the cleverest trick animals 1 have! 
I'd not take five hundred pounds apiece for 
them." 

"That alters the case, I must say 
replied the skipper, after a slight pause of 
cogitation. ‘I was a-thinkin’ o' shootin’ 
'em myself, if you refused; but as they's 
vallyble, I won't. Look 'eere; try an’ 
surcumvint the varmints. Chain 'em up if 
there's no cages; that'll answer till we gits 
to port.” 

'e'll try.“ said Bellini. 

* Ne'er a fear of them showin’ vet,” 
explained Gasconi to the knot of us sur- 
rounding him. „ Lenst-awaxs not till they 
cool down a wheen, und gets hungry; but 
they'll be savagerous for aays, and "twon't 
do to get agin’ them; we must trap them. 
Come on! We'll fix the bars fust.” 

We proceeded aft, and peeped fearfully 
through the cuddy doors, to see the pair of 
bruins squatted on the stern cushions, panting 
like dogs from the close atmosphere. Shout- 
ing words of encouragement to the imprisoned 
women, we set to work—sevcral keeping 
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watch against a sudden sortie of the bears. 
We uncovered the after-hatch, which lay 
just outside the cuddy; the idea being to 
get the beasts somehow into the hold, there 
to remain till we reached Singapore ; their 
food and water could be let down to them, 
and Bellini relied on being able to secure 
them with aid and appliances from shore. 
We fastened a piece of meat to the end of a 
plank, and ran the latter to less than half 
its length over the yawning mouth of the 
hold. This done, we gingerly hooked open 
the cuddy doors, scuttled back amidships, 
and watched. 

The bears were evidently hungry, and had 
partially reedvered from their panic; for, as 
soon as the wind carried in the smell of the 
meat, both brutes came staggering out. 
After snuflling and nosing a bit, sitting up 
on: their haunches, * washing" their faces 
with their paws, and getting repeatedly upset 
by the motion, the she-bear mounted the 
plank and crept towards the meat. When 
she gained the equilibrium point she 
regularly played see-suw for a few moments ; 
but, apparently realising her  precarious 
position, she decided to retrent ; but, in turn- 
ing, she upset the balance and fell headlong 
into the hold, the plank going with her, its 
upper end, however, resting against the 
coamings, and forming a convenient inclined 
plane to scramble up by. Her mate seemed 
to think it equally handy as a means of 
descent, for, after “ squinting" below, he 
promptly clawed himself on to the wood and 
slid down it to his companion. At this, 
several men flew aft, whipped out the plank, 
and thus were the two bears neatly put out 
of the way for the tiine. 
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. Now for the lioness— far. more formidable 
than the bruins. The fore-hatch was simi- 
larly treated, with a tempting bait fixed to the 
plank-end ; but, in spite of Gasconi's calls, 
the occupant of the forecastle made no sign ; 
either she could not smell the flesh, or was 
still too panic-stricken to develop an appetite ; 
perchance she had not spotted" the meat. 
From a safe distance we endeavoured to 
penetrate the gloom, but could not see even 
the “glint” of her eyes; and, although the 
lion repeatedly roared for her, she did not 
respond, much less sally forth. We were at 
our wits’ ends what to be after next. If we 
could but *'*roust her out of that," ten 
chances to one she would fall into the trap 
a8 the bears had done; for, as no food had 
been yet served out that day, she must have 
been hungry, or, seeing her mate and the 
other animals now quieted, she might 
submit to be collared. Volunteers were 
called for, and Bellini offered rewards, but 
no one would undertake the danverous task 
of entering the forecastle to drive out the 
lioness. At this juncture, however, the 
Chinaman ship’s carpenter offered to do the 
needful. 

„How much piecee dollar you givee?” 
asked he, tuking care to covenant for his 
recompense beforehand. 

„Fifty piecee dollar, top-side. s’posin’ you 
makee come out, John," said Gasconi, 
answering for Bellini. 

„All ligh," replied the Celestial, coiling 
up his pig-tail. Capting, vou makee 
plomise pay piecee dollar my piece ooman, 
s’posin’ dogyee (lioness) catchee killee me, 
eh?” 

“Yes, John," said the skipper, I agree; 


but your piecee ooman, where her piecee 
'ouse ? ’ 

* Am-Kam (Hong-Kong). You askee Hoh 
Ah Foo, Colona clarpiter ooman. 

“All right!  Piecee wifee of m Ah Foo, 
carpenter of the Kerona." 

" Yes, that top-sidee," and girding up his 
loins, John scrambled forward. Everyone 
clustered on the bridge, in the boats, or on the 
tops of the horse-boxes in breathless excite- 
ment. The women, released from durance 
vile, assembled at the closed glass doors of 
the cuddy and looked on. In went the 
Chinaman; for & few moments there was 
silence--to be suddenly broken by a yell; 
out flew John, and at his heels the lioness, 
which, with a mighty roar, threw herself on 
the wretched carpenter and bore him to the 
deck! All was now confusion and tumult; 
the lioness, with her fore-paws on her victim, 
appeared as if temporarily dazed: she 
glanced wildly at the knots of sc icd faces 
above her, and then at the other beasts that 
now, raised to a frenzy, gave tongue in one 
deafening chorus. The momentary hesita- 
tion sealed her fate; for the ski ber 
bounding into the chart-room behind 
produced a rifle, and, taking a steady an 
sent a bullet whizzing through the lioness’s 
brain just as she was about to bury her fangs 
in the poor Chinaman’s throat. 


In due course we reached ‘Singapore 
without further mishap, where I had the 
opportunity of frequently attending Bellim's 
Circus ; and I was glad to see that his * bill 
of fare” did not muterially sutfer by the 
absence therefrom of the tire hoop-jumping 
lioness. 
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II.— TO THE HOME 


To cyclists whom the writer has had the 

pleasure of conducting over the same 
route as here described, have always at the 
termination of the ride made the remark that 
they never knew that so many interesting 
places and associations could be brought 
within the compass of an ordinary day’s 
cycle ride. Our readers, let us hope, will 
have the same opinion. There are not many 
rides that could be mapped out, embracing 
not only most delicious woodland scenery, 
and most charming hill and dale, but the 
birthplace of a famous British General, who 
lost his life in the service of his country ; the 
home of one of England's most beloved and 
yet most unfortunate Queens; and the home 
ofen most gallant knight and perfect gentle- 
man of the days of good Queen Bess. 

Having thus given the reader every assur- 
ance that the cycle run here described by pen 
and picture cannot fail to be of every interest 
to the pilgrim to the shrines of the great 
departed, we will commence upon our pleasur- 
able task without more ado. 

„Our road through London is the Pilgrims’ 
Highway, the Old Kent Road, which we follow 
until it becomes the New Cross Road. At 
the four cross-roads we bear to the left, and, 
at the fork, leave the tram-lines for an undu- 
lating road to Lewisham. A mile and a-half 
of this brings us to tram-lines once more, and 
we turn to the right for Bromley, five miles 
distant. Passing through the town, we nre 
on the main Sevenoaks road, and nt two miles 
from Bromley take a road opposite a church, 
and two miles of road, somewhat on the rise. 
bring us to Keston. On the left is Holwood 
House, the grounds of which ure open to the 
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public, and well worth inspection, for here, 
under an old oak, is a famous seat with 
an inscription recording how, after a long 
conversation here with Pitt, Wilberforce re- 
solved on his noble proposition for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. 

The little village of Keston, scattered 
around the “ Fox," is to the right, and is a 
great favourite with South London cyclists, 
who gather here at the tea gardens at all 
favourable opportunities. 

We, however, proceed onward past the 
church, noting an extensive view on the 
right as we bend round the top of the hill. 
We are now bound for Westerham, which 
is seven miles ahead. For a little more 
than four miles the road is undulating and 
easily rideable, although somewhat on the 
incline. At nineteen miles from our starting- 
place begins the dangerous descent of Wester- 
ham Hill. On no account must you ride 
down it, as there are several sudden bends 
in it, and the surface is generally loose and 
stony. In hill-climbing contests Wester- 
ham Hill is a g eat favourite. 

At the cross-road we may remount, and a 
gentle fall is experienced past the railway 
station into the village. To gain the main 
roud of the town there is a sharp incline up 
a narrow street to the left. Opposite, as we 
emerge, is a fountain, and the road running 
to the left, down hill, is the road we must 
now take. On the right of this road is a 
tiled-faced house, with a chimney-stack at 
either end, and two large trees beside the gate. 
This is the old vicarage house ; the birthplace 
of General Wolfe. It has been a disputed 
point as to the exact place of the birth of 


General Wolfe of Quebec fame. That he was 
born in Westerham, on December 22 (o.s.l. 
1727, is known for a fact; but it has been 
clearly proved that the famous General was 
not born at the liouse in which he spent his 
boyhood, called “ Spiers,” or, later, Quebec 
House, but at the vicarage, where his parents. 
who had recently come to live at Westerham. 
were temporarily residing. 

The vicarage is on the main road to 
Sevenoaks, and opposite the church. The 
room with the triple window-panes is pointed 
out as being the room in which Wolfe wa: 
born. Quebec House is a little lower down 
the road on the opposite side to the vicarage. 
The front is very plain, but the prettiest view 
of the old gabled manaion is to be obtained 
from the churchyard, whence the back of 
the house is to be seen. 

In Thackeray's ** The Virginians ” Quebec 
House has been immortalised for a second time. 

Young James Wolfe lived at Quebec House 
until the age of twelve, when his father, him. 
self & gallant officer, moved to Greenwich. 
It is in Greenwich Church that the hero »í 
Quebec lies buried. 

Wolfe was a great friend of the Warde 
family, and to this day the Wardes at Squer- 
ryes Court preserve many interesting relic 
of the great General who died on the Plain: 
of Abraham. 

Opposite Quebec House the road forks to 
Westerham, and we have a stiff climb for 1 
mile to the top of Horns Hill, but, later. =e 
are recompensed by the long winding i 
down Crockham Hill, which needs some lit:l- 
care in the descent. A fine view over the 
weald of Kent is to be obtained from the tor 
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L Hever Castle, the home of Anne Boleyn. 2. The Vicarage, Westerham, the birthplace ct General Wolfe. 
4, One of the Thatched Cottages at Leigh. 5. Old Houses, Chiddingstone. 
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3. Quebec House, Westerham (Thackeray’s “ Virginians”), 
6. Penshurst Place, the home of Sir Philip Sidney. 
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of this hill. A couple of miles, easy riding, 
bring us to Edenbridg2. Crossing the bridge 
over the Eden, we find a turn to the left, 
which takes us to Hever. We reach the 
Church before wel find the Cast!e, although 
both have for some time bcen visible to us 
in the distance. Hever Cuurch contains 
many memorials to the Boleyn family. 

'The road bends to the left, and in & few 
yards we find the entrance to Hever Castle. 
Unfortunately, the Castle is now no longer 
open to the public. It has a moated keep, 
dating fron. the reign of Edward 111, and the 
drawbridge and portcullis are still in exist- 
ence. It was to Hever that Henry vm. went 
courting Anne Boleyn even whilst he still had 
his own queen. We all know the sad fate of the 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn. After her execution 
the Castle fell into Henry’s hands, and when 
the much-married monarch had tired of Anne 
of Cleves he gave her Hever Castle, where she 
continued to live until her death, nodoubt ever 
reading in its walls the fate of her predecessor, 
and wondering if hers would be the like. 

A short ride through winding lanes brings 
us to Chiddingstone, the quaintest village in 
Kent. As weenter the village we see, on the 
right, Chiddingstone Castle, the seat of the 
Streatfield family. A short lcafy lane leads 


a ()^ Froggy is always in despair before the 
match begins," said Philip Cameron. 
He and Hundredweights " were just 
strolling out into the school quadrangle, 
where the snow lay deep and hard, except 
for the fine hockey rink that occupied nearly 
a quarter of the space. I don't believe the 
Sherswick ‘ star’ is half as good as Skim.” 
It was rather a critical matter; in fact 
the Hockey Championship of the Western 
townships seemed to turn upon it. If the 
Trinity School team that“ Froggy ” captained 
were to win the final against Sherswick, they 
all felt that Skim was the man to give them 
the victory, and now here was a star forward 
who was reputedly Skim’s superior. But 
Froggy was always that way. He never 
bucked up a bit until the game started. He 
had been going to lose every match. At the 
same time Froggy had seen the Sherswick 
Seven on their own ice, and he solemnly 
asserted that their star forward was better 
than Skim. ` 
We shall see," said Hundredweights— 
he was called Hundredweights, because his 
nume was C. W. T. Smith" I don't believe 
Skim has his equal this side of Winnipeg." 
Now, this was a large order for Huudred- 
weights—he was speaking in his haste. 
Between Helstonville, where he stood, and 
Winnipeg were many flourishing cities, 
notably Montreal and Toronto, which put up 
some very tine hockey teams. True, many 
Helstonville old boys turned out in these 
teams, and they all asserted with cne accord 
that Skim was a genius with a puck; yet, he 
was young and comparatively inexperienced, 
he was too excitable, he could not take the 
hard knocks, and his imagination sometimes 
ran away with him. Now, if he could 
only have learned the aplomb of Froggy, if 
he could only have cultivated the massive 
frame of Hundredweights, if he had been as 
good in an emergency as Philip Cameron, 
and if, with all these additional virtues, he 
had still remained himself the lightning 


to the one street of the village: and what a 
street it is! To the right the quaint old red 
tiled “ Castle" Inn with its gay profusion of 
bloom bencath the bow windows. To the left 
n handful of houses, all of them at least 
three centurics old, and in a wonderful 
state of preservation. Opposite the old 
houses, queerly in contrast, is a modern 
church witha tine peal of bel's. 

Behind the Castle Inn is a larg» quecr- 
shaped stone, much resembling a “ eottage ” 
loaf. It is called the Chiding Stone, and gave 
its name to the village. The stone is said to 
have been a seat of judgmentin the olden days. 

It is about three miles to Penshurst Place, 
the great historic mansion of Kent. It is 
open on most afternoons (not Saturdays), and 
the tickets of admission are one shilling each. 
The chief rooins shown are the Great Hall, 
with the minstrels’ gallery and old-time 
oaken gents, the Pages’ Room, the Ball 
Room, Queen Elizabeth’s Room, Drawing 
Room, and Picture Gallery. This latter con- 
tains portraits of the Sidney family and a 
fine collection of old armour. 

A considerable portion of the building was 
erected in the reign of Edward im., but it did 
not come into the possession of the Sidney 
family until the reign of Edward vı., who 
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skater, the irresistible shot, the mercurial 
genius, — well. Skim would have * licked crea- 
tion’’; there never would have been such a 
lad on any ice as Skim. 

The final was to take place that very 
afternoon. Trinity School, Helstonville, was 
awfully English. They played their hockey 
in an open-air rink instead of a covered one, 
and their matches always took place in the 
afternoon, instead of in the artiticial glare 
and pent-up excitement of electric light and 
an evening audience. Of course, when they 
played “away,” they had to submit to the 
ways of the Canadian hockey world, and 
some of them enjoyed it. But Froggy's 
people came from Yorkshire, and Froggy 
hated fuss, hated bouncing, hated effusive- 
ness and excitement of every description, 
and positively loathed roofed-in rinks and 
the awful clamour of an important match. 
And Froggy had given the tone to the 
whole team—even his pessimism about their 
chances— so that they listened with attention 
even to his unbelievable tale about the 
Sherswick star and his superiority to Skim. 
Philip Cameron rudely said that old Froggy 
was “talking through his hat” as usual, 
and Hundredweights stoutly maintained that 
Skim beat everything between Trinity and 
Manitoba; but they took their places on the 
ice that afternoon in & very doubtful frame 
of mind 

The Helstcnville boys were a likely-look- 
ing lot. All seven of them knew the gaine, 
they were trained to a hair, and they meant 
it. Hutchison was in goal, protected with 
cricket pads, and Hutchy " was the best 
keeper the school had had for five years — 
he rivalled Cassels, the star of undying 
iame. In front of him at point was 
Froggy, at cover-point stood the wily 
Cameron, the ponderous Smith was centre 
(his momentum at specd was something too 
terrible for those whose busincss it was to 
tackle him), the brothers Bracy were right 
and left wingers, and, lurking about between 
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presented the stately mansion to the family, 
and the fame of Penshurst reached its 
height in the days of Elizabeth and Sir 
Philip Sidney, the most gallant of knights and 
the most perfect of gentlemen. 

We can return to London by the main 
Sevenoaks road, about tive miles’ distance. 
passing en route the village of Leigh, which 
contains quite a number of picturesque 
modern thatched cottages; or the cyclist can 
return to Chiddingstone, and then back to 
Westerham vid Ide Hill; this latter route is 
alwnys preferred by the writer on account of 
its more varied and charming scenery. We 
return ly the same road over the bridge as 
we approached the village. At the railway 
bridge we turn to the right, crossing the 
bridge, and straight forward brings us to Ide 
Hill. It is well worth the climb, and a nice 
ten may be obtained at the Cock Inn. 

Our road home is vid Brasted, two miles 
down hill. 'Turniug to the left, on reaching 
the main road, we pass through Brasted 
village, and a couple of miles bring us once 
again at Quebec House, Westerham, where 
we will leave our readers, wishing them a 
perfect day for their initial trip to the homes 
of General Wolfe, Anne Boleyn, and Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


cover and the forward-line, was Skim. His 
father's name was White, but no one ever 
called him anything but Skim.” Do vou 
wonder that his school sponsors gave him 
that name? See him on the ice, and vou 
would wonder no more. For twisting, turn- 
ing, recovering, stopping, rushing, swooping. 
Skim was u “bird of the air" from start 
to finish. He looked a bit wire-drawn by 
the side of the others. His face was too 
pale and thin for tip-top health, but his 
eyes were bright and his expression one 
of absolute keenness. Yes, Skim was a 
thorough-bred and would go till he dropped. 

Well, the game started. The Trinity 
"habit" was white with purple edging ani 
devices—white stockings, white knickers, 
white sweaters, white caps. Purple and 
white were the school colcurs, and “purple 
and white" had a very bad time at the 
beginning of things. For Froggy had spoken 
a true word. The Sherswick star was a star 
indeed, and before Hutchy knew what he 
was about, the puck had whizzed past him 
twice, each time propelled by the stick o: 
the star from a clever pass behind the posts. 

Froggy looked very grave. Cameron was 
apparently unconcerned, Hundredweight- 
sighed as he “faced” the puck for the 
third time, and Skim fidgeted about as if he 
had been stung. 

How unmerciful disaster is! No socne: 
had the game restarted than the right-hand 
Bracy, going very fast, overshot the rink 
altogether and came out on the other side of 
the low boards with a nasty disabling bump. 
The school supporters were in despair. Two 
goals to the bad and a man short. The dav 
was over. The cup would travel down t 
Sherswick. There seemed no help for tv 
And, to support their gloomy forebodinys. 
before half-time the visitors had scored 
again. It was a good bit of play, and the 
star had put the finishing touch. 

During the interval Froggy held a council- 
meeting, with the result that Hundred wcigh:s 


went right wing and Skim centre. 
was too budly hurt to turn out. 

The game restarted. Skim's plzy wzs to 
feed C. W. T. S., and well he did it. Three 
times the big man got going, and three 
times he literally swept away all opposition, 
and, amid the frantic excitement of the on- 
lookers, put the puck through. Then came 
a spell of quiet, intense quiet. Sherswick 
pressed. In vain Froggy "lifted" almost 
the whole length of the rink, in vain Cameron 
"checked" for all he was worth, in vain 
Hutchison sent the puck whizzing to the sides 
—Sherswick pressed and pressed, till within 
five minutes of time they scored from a grand 
forward rush, which Frogyy was powerless to 
stop. 

Skim faced the puck. There was a 
look about Skim that it did one good to 
see. It was the concentrated essence of 
enthusiastic keenness. Skim meant to get 
there. A little first-form boy with light 
hair and blue cyes called out during the 
pause. Play up. Harry!” It was Skim's 
little brother, and in the excitement of the 
moment he had dropped into the home- 
name. Play up, Harry!" was the solo, 
piped in a thin treble voice. Go it, Skim ! ” 
was the chorus, shoutcd from a hundred 
throats. 

Would that there were here some singer to 
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chant the pean of Skim! What would he 
not say that cannot be suitably expressed in 
bald and feeble prose! For language un- 
metaphorical fails to recount the glories of 
that day. But one must make the best of it 
and go on. 

From the moment the puck was faced, 
Skim seemed to hold it at the end of his 
stick, like iron filings on a magnet. It stuck 
there. And in and out, like a globule 
of quicksilver, glided the fleet youth. The 
retreating forwards tried to fasten on him. 
Cover-point stood and wondered which side 
he had passed. Point swept his stick 
heavily where he thought he was. The 
goal-keeper fanciel he saw a black object 
shoot across his line of sight, a circling 
figure came swellow-wise in front of him, 
and the score stood *' four all." 

A minute or two was still left. The puck 
was faced again. No one breathed. All 
faces were drawn with the tension of hope 
and fear. Only little White smiled with 
simple, child-like confidence in his brother's 
powers. One, two, threc — off again. A fair 
head was floating here and there. The 
referee had his whistle in his mouth, but 
before he could blow it, almost from the 
centre of the rink, the puck flew about breast- 
high, the goal-keeper stuck out his arm, and 
the puck was through the goal. It was one 


BRASSES AND BRASS-RUBBING FOR 


T interest and value of old monuments 
have ever been appreciated by the 
archeologist and antiquary as landmarks 
in history, helping to elucidate many a 
doubtful point and of vast importanco in the 
matter of ancient record. 

In the case of brasses this is doubly so, 
owing to the important fact that a great 
majority of those remaining are dated, thus 
proving indisputably the style of armour 
and costume in vogue at the particular 
period. 

Brass-rubbing itself has only in compara- 
tively recent years been brought to perfec- 
tion, and therefore bas little or no past 
history. 

As a hobby, howevcr, its fascination is so 
widely acknowledged that a few notes on the 
subject of forming a collection of rubbings 
may not be unacceptable. 

To turn to the subject of brasses them- 
seives, we find that this form of memorial 
became general, probably in order to econo- 
mise the space occupied by elaborate effigies, 
about the time of the first Edward, and 
continued in use down to the epoch of the 
Commonwealth, and even later. 

Stone and marblo tombs have fallen 
before the hands of the iconoclast, recum- 
bent figures have been mutilated or destroved 
by zealous Puritans of yore, but the brasscs 
remain— diminished only in number- us 
they were laid down five or six centuries ago 
in countless English parish churches, form- 
ing an unbroken record to take us backward 
to the shores of old romance and recall the 
doughty knights, placid dames, and wealthy 
merchants of past decades. 

And the interest in these brasses lies con- 
siderably in this universality, for not only ere 
the rich owner of broad acres and the lordly 
baron represented, but the peaceable citizen, 
the pompous pricst, the townsman and his 
numerous family, wll figure alike, attired as 
they were wort to be in lifetime. 

Men who pilgrimaged with Chaucer's 
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motley throng from under the Tabard sign, 
knights who fought at Agincourt, ecclesiastics 
who remembered Caxton’s first printing- 
press, proud mothers who sent forth their 
sons to Crecy, gentle ladies who thrilled at 
Shakespeare's play during the great master's 
lifetime —these are they to whom the 
brasses refer. 

Truly a fascinating subject are these relics 
of the days of chivalry and tournament, 
many displaying the emblazoned arms on 
the warrior's shield and likewise on his lady's 
kirtle. 

But to turn to the more matter-of-fact 
side of the question, and consider the art of 
rubbing itself. 

In the first place, most of us have in 
youthful days obtained the impression of a 
coin by means of a lead pencil and a piece of 
thin paper. This process is exactly similar 
to that employed in making brass-rubbiags. 
There is no particular art required in the 
work, and with continued practice and care 
the novice will soon master any difficulties 
which may present themselves. 

Primarily one must arm oncself with the 
necessary paper, which can be had of most 
art dealers. That sold specially for the pur- 
pose will be found the most satisfactory, but 
almost any kind, provided it be not too thick, 
may be used with tolerable success; in fact, 
the more glossy kitchen paper obtainable 
from most country grocers will often stand 
one in good stcad when supply runs short 
and where no other is to be had. 

The rubbing is done with a preparation of 
beeswax, lampblack, and other ingredients 
which goes by the name of heelball. This 
is bought in small round cakes much 
resembling drauzhtsmen in appearance. 

Together with this heclball, the particular 
paper, a supply of wafers, and perhaps a few 
metal weights, the outtit is complete and the 
brass-rubber may start on his journey. 

Brasses, as a rule, are found on altar tombs 
or level with the paving of the church; occa- 
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of Skim's patents," and “ Skim's patents 
were simply unstoppable. There was a 
quality about them that defied the best of 
keepers. The referee's whistle was drowned 
in the “ myriad voice ’’ that made the welkin 
ring; masters and boys, villagers and visitors 
dashed on tothe ice, and Skim was ** bounced "' 
till he was blue in the face. 

Even Froggy beamed all over, while 
Hundredweights sang the song of Hockey far 
into the night. “Talk about the Montreal 
Cresecnts, the Shamrocks and the rest of 
them find me aman like Skim. Bring him 
here. Put him down on the Helstonville 
ice, and we will put ovr necks beneath his 
skates. Cross the wine-durk seas to the grim 
land of the Norsemen, or the frozen swamps 
of the Dutch Johnnics, and find me a man 
like Skim. Search the records of Trinity 
itself, con them diligently and the like shall 
not be found even in them. Oh, Skim, creat 
is Skim !—fleetis Skim! Talk of eagles, talk 
of swallows, talk of all graceful, strong things, 
talk of the skaters of the past, the present, 
and the future, there remaineth but onc 
Skim. Hail to thec, Skim! Good night, you 
chaps.” l 

And two minutes later a gentle stertorous 
noise rose from the study of Hundredweights 
and diffused itself over the adjacent dor- 
mitory. 
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sionally they are mural. or have been made 
so during alterations or for better preserva- 
tion. 

The former are easier of manipulation, 
and the first stage is to spread the paper 
over the figure to be rubbed, unrolling it to 
the desired length. 

The weights may now be adjusted to keep 
the paper in position ; hassocks will serve the 
purpose, but it is better to be independent, 
and avoid rousing the possible ire of sexton 
or clerk. 

After this the whole surface of the paper 
covering the brass must be evenly and firmly 
rubbed with the heelball. 

Soon the figure will begin to appear, and 
with diligent and careful work every line 
will come out sharp and strong, the incised 
ones of course being white, showing every 
detail of decoration on armour and costume. 

The more time spent over the rubbing the 
blacker will be the impression, and a good 
one, when completed, cannot fail to delight 
the eyes of the beginner. 

The wafers are useful, should the brass bo 
in an upright position, fer fixing the paper. 
When searching churches where no signs of 
brasses are to be seen, it must be remembesed 
that many valuable ones are kept covered 
with short—or even long—lengths of matting 
and carpet, which should be raised in making 
investigations. 

When found, any inscriptions accompany- 
ing figures or heraldic devices should on no 
account be neglected, as they may help to 
identify the person commemorated. Burke's 
Armoury, books on county pedigrees, and 
other gencalogical works, may be referred to 
with advantage when making researches; a 
Latin dictionary, too, may ke useful in 
translating inscriptions, the lettering and 
abbreviations being somewhat puzzling at 
first. 

Though some are richer tban others, the 
majority of English counties have numbers 
of good brasses._ The collector may begin by 


confining himself to the county in which he 
resides, and endeavour to form a complete 
geries of such as are there represented. 

The suburban churches are good hunting- 
grounds for the dweller in London, and 
Putney, Barnes, Ricbmond, Harrow, Enfield, 
Finchley, and numerous others within easy 
reach, provide excellent specimens to try the 
skill of the rubber. 

The grand old Abbey of St. Albans, again, 
is famous for its brasses, and the splendid 
plate to Abbot Delamere, of fourteenth- 
century date, is a worthy example. 
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Surrey likewise claims many fine figures, 
&mong which Sir John Daubernoun, near 
Leatherhead, of thirteenth century, in warlike 
attitude with spear and shield, is most 
notable. 

With experience it will soon become a 
fairly easy matter to assign a date to any 
new discovery. In the case of ladies, the 
headdress is & good guide, whilst with 
knights the different styles of armour soon 
become familiar. 

The figures of priests very frequently occur, 
some in cope, others holding chalice and 


wafer and attired in eucharistic vestments, 


the decoration of which is often very 
beautiful. 
Indeed, the whole subject of ancient 


brasses is fraught with fascination, and the 
taste for collecting grows with each additional 
rubbing acquired. 

The great point to bear in mind is that the 
necessity of study and comparison must not 
be disregarded in the desire merely to multi- 
ply the number of rubbings. 

That is a fatal error which lowers a deeply 
interesting hobby to the level of a mere fad. 
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Hrs is a most useful travelling companion 
which anyone with even a small ac- 
quaintance with tools can easily consiruct. 
But who wants such a box? Well, the officer 
will carry in it his ordnance maps, despatch 
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materials, etc., and in a few seconds erect his 
bureau in the field or tent and find all his 
papers in order. The field artist or war 
eorrespondent with this erects his studio 
instantly and finds pigments, brushes, pallet, 
all to hand, and, by placing the ledge in posi- 
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The Desk Packed. 


tion and sufficiently lowering the lid, he finds 
& most convenient easel. 

The missionary finds in this desk-box his 
store of provisions, culinary implements, 
medicines, change of linen, and the Grand 
Old Book, which should always have a dis- 
tinguished position therein. At a moment's 
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THE TRAVELLING DESK-BOX. 


THE FIELD, CAMP, OR DORMITORY. 
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notice his boy will spread this table in 
the wilderness or erect his study under 
the banyans. i 

Last, but most important of all, the school- 
boy will carefully construct it and then 
point to it as an evidence of his greatness, 
and revel in it as his school and holiday 
companion, and treasure in it his proverbial 
chalk, his top, lexicon, slippers, jam, Euclid, 
topper, and notepaper, all in due order and 
place, as is his wont, and under his com- 
plaisant survey. From time to time he will 
add secret drawers and places for everything. 

The present owner of this box, Rev. J. W. 
Genders, whose portrait stands at the head, 
is engaged in Bible translation. As his 
constant journeys involved breaks and 
interruptions in his studies, we cogitated, 
and finally invented and made this box, to 
carry not only his wardrobe, but all his 
materials. So now, within & few minutes 
of his arrival at his destination, he canlight 
his candle, continue his study, and forget 


that he is anywhere.“ The box is strong 
and well, although it has been his companion 
for years and travelled much. 

Can you have one? Certainly! If you 
will carefully follow my instructions you 
will soon ** be seated." First you will secure 
some l-in. yellow pine not pitch pine, as it 
is too heavy and harsh to work. You will 
o p two pieces 28 in. by 14 in. for sides 
and legs. Four pieces 27 in. by 14 in. by 3 in. 
for the tray and fittings. Three pieces of 
4 by à in. stuff 26 in. by 13 in., and one piece 
of oak or ash 2 in. by 2? in. by 32 in. You 
will be careful to get the fullest measure, as 
all this is inside measurement and means 
that the wood must be exactly this when 
planed down and ready to work up. 

Now as to construction. You will first 
make a good strong box (fig. 1). Call in your 
chums if you cannot dovetail, or look up 
your old “ B.O.P.” where instructions were 
fully given. The lid must have two pieces, 4, A, 
fastened in by match-boarding or by making 
the splint narrower, say 1 in., and fastening 


by glue and long brads, or it can be nailed 
in underneath the edge at a. The lid must 
be so hinged as to drop far back, that it may 
have a sufficient slant for a desk or easel. 
The splint at 5 to support the tray must not 


be fastened until the tray is finally adjusted 
to it. 

Proceed now with the tray (fig. 2), 4 in. 
deep, 25 in. by 12 in., and fittings as shown. 
Fit everything nicely as you go along, and, as 
the drawings are all to scale and not accord- 
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ing to accurate perspective, you can have a 
general idea by measuring with a rule or 
compass. 

The two legs (fig. 3) are made of the same 
material as the body itself, 14 in. by 14 in., 
a piece, A, A, being cut out with a lock-saw. 
Cut the design on & piece of folded paper 
first. A piece of hard wood should be glued 
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and screwed on at B to prevent splitting 
(inside, see fig. 5). Two hinges, c, c (fig. 3). 
so hinged as to turn up against the box, as 
in fig. 6. 

In fig. 4 you will perceive the use of the 
mortice p in fig 3. Two of these mortices 


must be made to fit the ends of the stay a, 
fig. 4. When these ends are thrust through 
the mortice in the legs, from the inside 
outwards, the small key » will pass through 
the small holes and clamp the legs firmly 
when the desk is erected. Inside the lida 
piece of blue or red leather, or even good 
leatherette, can be glued, and a hot but smooth 
iron, like the end of a sharpening steel, will 
make beautiful edge lines. Don't scorch it!! 
The small turned piece c—plain would do, 
but is there not a small turned piece suitable 
knocking about your carpentry ?—must be 
fitted into little incisions in the lid and in 
the box, as shown in fig. 5, at a convenient 
slant. The piece p is fixed on the lid with 
two small thumbscrews (fig. 5) when an 
easel or book-rest is desired. You will pro- 
cure one or two brass candlesticks to insert 
into the small triangular pieces of wood as 
shown; detachable. Finally, sandpaper-well, 
and stain and varnish, or else paint with thin 
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coats, and then sandpaper again and finish 
with a good coat, and varnish! Wait thirty- 


FIG. 5. 
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six hours patiently! Procure or appropriate 
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(Murs subject seems to require more space 

than our usual column, as one or two 
illustrations are desirable; so it has to take 
a somewhat more elaborate form than that 
in which the subjects under the above heading 
generally appear. _ 

I have joined the two subjects together, 
because I suppose that “ faking " is usually 
intended to mean any method whereby the 
quality of the negative is improved by arti- 
ficial work, and thus it is near akin to the 
improvement of the negative by the first 
means—viz. retouching. The latter is, how- 
ever, usually understood to be restricted more 
or less to the improvement of the human face 
when it is portrayed by the camera, in the 
form of a vignette or a large head, etc.; while 
the term “faking is more often descriptive 
of processes used to improve landscape, or 
similar branches of the art. 

There being less to say on the latter than 
the former, I propose to attack that first. 

It is, unfortunately, by no means unfre- 
quently the case that a negative is too dense 
in some places and too light in others. The 
former defect can only be removed by reduc- 
ing the negative, but this is a hard matter 
if only to be effected in places. An alterna- 
tive method is the following: Take a piece 
of tissue-paper and, placing it in front of 
the negative (it should be the same size), 
draw upon it the exact outline of the parts 
that are too dense and cut them out. Now 
stick this mask to the back of the negative 
80 that the holes come exactly over the too 
dense portions. Print the negative in the 
shade, or diffused light, and the result of the 
puper will naturally be to give an extra 
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RETOUCHING AND “ FAKING” NEGATIVES. 


PART I. 

exposure to those portions which require it, 
being too dense. If they still print too white, 
you can stick another thickness of tissue- 
paper over the first. | 

On the other hand, we may have a negative 
which prints too much through, or, to put it 
another way, is too thin either in places or 
altogether. Under these circumstances great 


Fic. 1.—Retrovcuita DESK. 

A, base of desk: B, desk holding negative; C, screen to 
keep off top light; n, hole for portion of negative 
being retouched ; PP, support for negative fixed by 
pins ; x, side-strut holding the desk B at the correct 
angle ; R, reflecting shelf. 


improvement may be made in its behaviour 
by sticking to the back a piece of tissue- 
paper, and, when this is quite dry, working 
upon it by means of & soft pencil or crayon. 
The pencil is applied over those parts which 
print through too much, and the contrast 
of the negative is thus improved. It is pos- 
sible with skill to produce effects of atmo- 
sphere ” (by shading off towards the parts of 
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with leave candles. Light up! Go with 
dignified haste procure a camp chair, and 


summon the household to observe your 
“being seated” to write an essay on The 
Achievement of Perseverance ! 
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the negative which represent the objects 
seen in.the distance) or of lights crossing the 
foreground, etc., which considerably increase 
the artistic qualities of the negative. It is 
also possible to introduce clouds into the 
sky, but this is not to be desired unless the 
operator has much artistic knowledge, and is 
dangerous under any circumstances. It is 
much better to use cloud negatives for the 
Prae teron of clouds in any print which is 
evoid of them than to attempt to manufac- 


; Fig. 3, —Mkruop OF DRAWING LINES. 
(Much larger than the actual work should be.) 


ture them in an artificial way. All working 
on the back of the negative must be limited, 
and care must be taken not to carry it too far. 

We now go on to consider retouching in 
the usual sense of the term, in which it is 
restricted to the improvement of portraits, 
large heads, etc., by means of the pencil. 
The amount of retouching is a matter for 
individual taste, and if you ask me how much 
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I like, I should say, if possible, none at all. I' 
scurcely ever attempt it myself, always aim- 
ing at producing negatives which do not 
require it. None of those at the head of 
this article have been retouched in any way. 
But this is no argument against other people 
using it; so I give some hints as to how it 
is to be carried out. 

Before you can retouch portraits properly, 
you must have & proper retouching desk. 
This is an article constructed as in fig. 1. 
It consists of three divisions—a stand a, 
the desk n, and a screen c. This latter is 
simply to shield the worker’s eyes from 
overhead light, and thus make the details 
of the negative more clearly seen. The 
negative under treatment rests upon a ledge 
of wood, so that it can be moved from side 
to side, and this ledge is also capable of 
being fixed at varying heights on the desk 
p by means of pins. In the centre of this desk 
is a hole n, which is rather less than quarter- 
plate size; but the best plan is to have 
frames of various sizes to insert in a larger 
hole, thus making it smaller by inserting the 
frames, or larger by removing them. The 
part of the negative to be operated upon is 
placed just over the hole. Underneath 
the hole is a little shelf R, supported at such 
a height as to reflect the light through the 
hole and the negative when a piece of per- 
fectly clean white paper is placed upon it. 
In the case of very dense negatives a small 
mirror can be substituted for the paper. 
Both the screen, the desk, and the shelf 
behind it can be adjusted at various angles 
and fixed thereat so as to suit the lighting 
of the room and the convenience of the 
worker. 

Before commencing the actual work it is 
necessary to cover the film side of the 
negative with some varnish which will dry 
with a matt surface and admit of the pencil 
marking freely on it. Any dealer will supply 
proper varnish for retouching purposes, or 
one can be compounded by the worker, 
thus: gum sandarac, 30 parts; gum 
mastic, 30 parts; sulphuric ether, 500 
parts ; pure benzole from 150 to 400 parts. 
The quality of the texture depends upon the 
amount of benzole added. When dry it 
should give a fine white surface, on which 
the pencil works very well. 

The work can be begun by taking out 
all small specks of transparent film forming 
pin-holes, etc. This is done by placing the 
extreme point of the pencil upon them, and 
thus making an exceedingly minute mark. 
Any spots which are too transparent among 
the opaque parts to be rendered sufficiently 
dark with the pencil can be made so by using 
indian ink and a brush; the paint must be 
very nearly dry, and very little of it must be 
put on the brush. The colour of the negative 
can usually be matched by inixing together 
indian ink, crimson lake, or gamboge. 
All working with the pencil in these cases 
should be done in little fine touches, put 
very close together; what is known as 
“ hatching " being avoided. Of course, care 
must be taken not to make the pencil-marks 
more opaque than the surrounding part of 
the negative, or they will print lighter in the 
photo itself and spoil the print. 

Supposing the negative is a good one in 
other respects, the object of the retouching, 
which must be borne in mind, is to soften 
those parts of the negative which naturally 
come out too hard—for instance. the shadows 
under the cyes, nose, and chin. Always 
begin with the highest light--that is, the 
densest part of the negative. Ifthe shadows 
under the eyes, etc., are too dark for the 
pencil to sulliciently affect them, use indian 
ink, as mentioned before, with a finely 
pointed brush. The advantage of using the 
colour nearly dry is that when it dries com- 
pletely it remains the same shade, whereas 
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if used wet it becomes of a different density 
as it gets dry. 

in the case of large heads, if there are 
lurge spots on the face they are to be worked 
upon downwards from the forehead to the 
eyes, then the nose, mouth, and chin in one 
continuous motion. In the case of old 
people, some of the wrinkles must be taken 
out, but care must be taken not to overdo it, 
or the character of the face will be lost. 
With very thin faces, tuke care not to work 
too much on the hollows, forehead, temples, 
and cheeks, or the face becomes too much 
rounded and loses its resemblance to the 
origina]. 

The general effect of the work must be 
judged by looking at it from a distance, as 
it is impossible to judge of it by looking 
closely into the details of the subject. 

Before you start to retouch a negative, you 
had better print à copy from it untouched. 
This will probably have certain lines of 
shadow which, though unnoticed in the 
original, are very prominent in the photo- 
graph, and give an appearance of unneces- 
sary care—for instance, the lines which 
usually appear leading from the inside 
corner of the eye to the cheek, and those 
which fall obliquely from the lower corner of 
the nose or mouth. To get a more happy 
expression it is better that these lines should 
he removed, or at least softened. In the case 
of persons gifted with sharp features, 
especially high cheek-boues generally asso- 
ciated with elderly spinsters of uninviting 
appearance in the comic papers, but in real 
life existing together with the most estim- 
able characters—these will show up much 
more in the print than in real life, and 
possibly lead to damaging remarks being 
passed on the likeness by the sitter and 
friends. "These, therefore, may, if possible, 
be got rid of. An examination of the defect 
in the negative will probably show that it is 
due to the juxtaposition of too great light 
with too great shadow. It is, therefore, 
advisable to soften otf the point of junction 
by means of the pencil, which is achieved by 
drawing lines crossing each other and slightly 
curved, so as to produce the effect seen if 
an ordinary engraving is closely examined. 
What I mean is shown roughly and much 
larger in fig. 2. In this case. as in the previous 
ones, the thing must not be overdone. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SOCIETY PET. 


By EN EST PARSONS. 


Tus dormitory was evidently seething with a sense 

of the injustice under which it suffered. Because 
Tompkins Minor i ee to be the third cousin twice 
removed of the head-inaster, Was tbat any reason why 
he should be the object of such persistent, such 
unblushing favouritism ? 

The dormitory, collectively gathered together around 
the bed of Jones Major, who was, for the time being, 
the ascendant spirit in the third form, unanimously 
expressed its opinion that it was not. 

“Not by no means,” sail Jones Major, with a dis: 
regard for grammar that was permissible only to the 
lawyiver of auch an assembly. 

* It's the third time this term,” said young Blakiston, 
by way ot emphasising the enormity of the crime that 
had been committed. 

The dormitory collectively shrugged) its shoulders, 
and there was a threatening air of determination 
noticeable on the faces of the nineteen small boys as 
they began to undress, which seemed to augur some 
dark scheme of revenge, in defiance of anthority, 

At nine o'clock, when the prefect entered to turn 
out the lights, the oc pants of nineteen bed: were 
cosily tucked up between the sheets. One bed only 
remained vacant, and that was the bed of Tompkins 
Minor. 

The injustice under which the dormitory felt itself 
to be suffering consisted in the fact that for the third 
time that term Tompkins Minor had been allowed to go 
out toan evening party, aud had. received permission 
from his third cousin twice removed, the heud-master, 
not to return till eleven o'clock. 

In the first place, the dormitory felt itself unreasonably 
agerieved by the fact that Tompkins Minor had friends 
residing in the town in which the school was, and 


that these friends not only gave evening parties. but 
frequently requested the p-easure of the company o. 
Tompkins Minor. 

* Fine sort of pleasure," the dormitory used cynically 
to ejaculate, when it discovered the invitation cards on 
which this legend was inscribed scattered about 
Tompkins Minor's dressing-table. 

"Why, he can't reply to the invitations without 
making mistakes in spelling," Jones Major wonld sav 
with a bitipg sarcuem ; and thea the dormitory would 
amuse itself by imagining tne sort of replies which 
Tompkins Minor wrote : 

" Mr. Tompkins is much obliged for Mrs, Brown's 
kind invitation for next Wednesday, which I um very 
pleased to come "—tliat was the sort of thing which, 
the dormitory convinced itself, Tompkins Minor des- 
patched to his woald-be hostess, 

But, upart from the fact that Tompkins Minor had 
thus developed into a sort of social pet, the dormitory 
had another and still more bitter grievance. 

Misguided ladies might be permitted to request the 
pleasure ot Tompkins Minor’s company, Thedormitory 
could noc prevent frat, and, as Jones Major said, with 
the air of a man of the world. There's no accountings 
tor the tastes of women folk.“ 

But the question to which the dormitory demanded 
an answer was: Why was Tompkins Minor allowed to 
Ko? Why should he be permitted to come lumbering 
in at a quarter-past eleven (an hour at which everyone 
ese Was, or ought to have been, asleep), when, for the 
other boys, there was a dire necessity of being in bed 
before nine or of aceepting the alternative of an 
imposition ? 

This was the third time this term tbat it had 
happened, and the dormitory, debating the matter in 
Whispers from the respective beds atter lights had been 
turned out, caue to the conelusiou that something 
must be done-- some protest must be made. 

"Can't we get upa round robin?“ said voung Hayward, 
He didn’t exactly know what a round robin was, but 
he had a vague idea that it was something desperately 
crushing, aud that was the sort of thing that was 
needed to meet the case. 

" Or send him to Coventry," said another boy, with 
n somewhat clearer idea of the nature of the doom 
which he proposed. 

“The worst of it is that it's no good sending a chap 
like that to Coventry,” suid Jones Major. He'd only 
go out to parties all the more. He'd do all his talking 
to the girls!” 

“Ugh!” The dormitory shrugged its shoulders in 
the dark and under the bedcelotlies, as an expression of 
its contempt for the female sex. 

“Hed tell them all abont it," Jones Major went on, 
“and they'd pity him, and say we were horria. and 
write letters about it to old Taylor.“ Dr. Taylor was 
the head master. 

"On blue scented rote-paper, same as what they 
write to Tompkins on," sniffed young Blakiston, with 
a voice of scorn, 

“It’s no good sending him to Coventry,” the dormi- 
tory agreed, Some other method must be devised. 

A very small boy in the corner of the room, who had 
ouly just come to the school, suggested an apple-pie 
bed, but the dormitory laughed mirthlessly at the 
Lopeless ipadequacy of the idea. 

"An apple-pie bed!“ — that was the sort of thing 
that one had heard talked about before one came to 
school at all, and when one had a governess 

Evervone knew that it was easy enough to kick the 
sheets down again ; the worst that could happen was 
that, if they were rotten ones, one kicked one’s fret 
through them, and then the whole thing was found out 
by the housekeeper, who peached to the head, and it 
was the dormitory, instead of the intended victim, who 
suffered. 

They racked their brains in the attempt to devise 
some more exquisite form of torture. Some minutes 
of silence had elapsed in this unholy endeavour, when 
suddenly Jones Major said, Ah!“ in a way that 
convinced them all that he had got an inspiration. 

“What is it 2" asked the dormitory in a tremor of 
expectation. 

“It's just the very thing," said Jones Major; “it's 
the gas hole!“ 

“What's that?” askel the dormitory. It seemed to 
them thut Jones Major, in his Titanic efforts to devise 
systems of torture for young Tompkins, had suffered 
some sort of mental derangement. 

Jones Major. however, began to explain. “ Do you 
chaps remeniber, at the beginniug of the term, there 
Was an escape of gas somewhere over by Biabi:ton's 
bed?” 

* Phew ! don't we just?“ said the dormitory. There 
were certain unsavoury recollections in connection 
with that escape of gas which dwelt in their minds 
with à pecuiiar vividness. 

“Well, I happened to come into the room when the 
men were mending it," Jones Major went on. “Ie was 
in the afternoon, and I had to come back for a sweater 
that I had left iu my drawer. They had rohed up the 
strip of carpet in the middle of the room, and when I 
looked to see What they were tinkering at, what do you 
think I saw?” 

The dormitory didn't know, but the dormitory wanted 
to know awfully, and said so. 

“Why,” continued Jones Major— it's a jolly queer 
thing we never noticed it before. Were always 
pulling vew chaps up on that carpet, but I suppose we 
never pulled it away altogether, or eise we suould have 
seep What I saw that afteriiouu—a sort or trap-door iu 
the floor.“ 

The dormitory thrilled with an intense excitement. 
There is always somethiog romantic about a trap-door, 
In tales of adventure trapaloors generally lend to sub- 
terrancan-passages, through Which, the hero escapas 
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from the most imminent dangers. A trap-door is a 
very symbol of romance. 

This particular trap-door, as Jones Major went on to 
explain, was only a foot deep, and at the bottom of it, 
instead of subterranean passages, there were only gas- 


pipea. l 

But still the dormitory welcomed the idea witli 
enthusiasm. 1f it coull inflict punishment on 
Tompkins Minor by means of a trap-door, that in 
itself would be something striking—something that 
uppealed to the imagination, 

“But what ure we going to do with it?“ asked 
young Blakiston at length. 

* Don't you be in a hurry," said Jones Major te- 
provinglv. It was neoessary sometimes that he should 
remind the dormitory of his superiority by the exercise 
of a little hauteur. 

Then he condescended to explain. The best of this 
trap-door is,” be began, * that it hasn't got any hinges. 
It simply takes off. Now, what I say is that we can 
just take off this lid. and put it somewhere under oue 
of the beds, and then put back the carpet over the 
hole, so that when Tompkins Minor goes to light the 
gas he'll just go through !” 

"Splendid !" The dormitory welcomed the idea 
with exultation. It was positively a stroke of genius ! 

* I told you it would be all right if you waited." said 
Jones Major self-complacently ; and then they stealthily 
set about carrying the pian into execution. 

First of all, the long, thin strip of carpet which ran 
down the middle of the room between the two rows ot 
beds was quietly rolled up, and then, sure enough, by 
fecling carefully over the boarded tloor, they found the 
trap-door of which Jones Major bad spoken. 

This was silently removed, and then the carpet was 
rolled back again into its customary position. Having 
accomplished their design, the conspirators crept back 
to bed again and waited impatiently for the hume- 
coming of Tompkins Minor. 

The olock outside on the landing had struck 
teu just as the trap-door was being removed, and the 
boys sighed for the remaining hour of their vigil to 
pass away ; never had they beeu so anxious to see 
Tompkins Minor before! 

„He hasn't left the house yet," whispered young 
Hayward. 

“Perhaps he's dancing at this moment," said an- 
other boy, with a yawn. 

“Treading on the girls’ toes" sneered Blakiston. 
“J wonder they put up with him. He weighs about a 
ton.” 

“All the better,” said Jones Major. “He'll go 
throuzh that man-trap with a bigger thump.” 

That was pleasant to think of ! They blessed Tomp- 
kins Minor for being fat. and looked forward to his 
coming all the more. 

At last the clock struck eleven, and a few minutes 
later a step was heard iu the passage outside. Sud - 
denly the step hesitated, stopped, retreated a few 
paces, and then a sound of voices was heard. 

* What is it, Arthur ? " said a well-known voice. It 
was that of the doctor. If head-masters will have 
their relations at the school, why must they call them 
by their namby-pamby Christiau names, thought the 
dormitory ? 

* My candle's blown out, sir," broke in the voice cf 
Tompkins Minor. 

“All right, my boy. I'll come and light the gas for 
you,” responded old Taylor, and a cold thrill passed 
round the dormitory as the words were spoken. 

The rapid stride of the doctor was heurd in the 

: the door opened. Jones Major, quaking with 
fear, tried to articulate sowething, but words failed 


him. 

The doctor caught the sound, and muttered some- 
thing about boys talking in their sleep. Then lie 
strode down the middle of the dormitory, Tompkius 
Minor following at a distance. 

Crash! crash! Horrors :—the very worst had hap. 
pened ! 

The only hope of the dormitory, a: it lay there palpi- 
tating with fear, had been that the doctor might 
manage to step over, or go round, the man-trap that 
awaited him. But it was only too clear that he had 
Stepp«d right into it. He was now sprawling on the 
dormitory floor ! 

“What disgraceful prank—what—what abominable 
device is thin?" he thundered when he had at last 
partially recovered himself, and had managed to tind 
his feet on (erra firma. His voice trembled with 


e. 
“Tompkins, you, sir, find my matches; they are on 
the floor.” In his fury he even forgot to call his 
cousin by bis Christian name. 
Tompkins groped about in the dark, and at last 
managed to find the box of matches which the doctor 
had let fall as he had been swallowed up by the man- 


trap. 

the doctor lit the gas, and then glared round on the 
trembling occupants of the beds. He ruefully in- 
spected the hole in the floor, and then unconsciously 
rubbed his shins, which, the wretched boys felt con- 
vinced, had been horribly barked on the edges of the 
trap. 

e] desire an expianation of this abominable conduct,” 
he suid at length. Jones Major, sir, who removed 
that trup-door ?” 

The unfortunate Jones Major, thus appealed to, did 
nothing but trembl^ and remain speechless. 

“I insist upon knowing who removed that trap- 
door,” repeated the doctor; but still a dead silence 
reigned throughout th2 dormitory. 

“I shall investigate this matter in the morning,” 
said the doctor at last. The boys could not belp 
suspecting, even in their terror, tliat the doctor was 
wishing to leave the room at once, in order not to have 
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to conceal the anguish he was suffering from his 
broken shins. 

"Tompkins Minor, let me beg of vou to divest your- 
self of your clothing with the greatest possible 
ulacrity," and with this the doctor strude rapidly out 
of the room. 


Next morning the doctor sought an early oppor- 
tunity of carrying out his threat of continuing his 
investigations. 

The nineteen unfortunate occupants of Dormitory B 
were brought up before him, and submitted to a 
searching examination. 

Nothing, however. could he wring from any one of 
them as to tne names of the actual culprits, and at 
last the very small boy who had suggested that an 
apple-pie bed should be prepared for Tompkins Minor 
blurted out: Please, sir, it was all of us.” 

* Nonsense !" said the doctor, in a voice that made 
the small boy tremble. “It does not take nineteen 
boys to remove one trap-door.” 

“No, sir,” said the small boy again; “ but we all 
thought it a good thing to do.” 

* Oh !" said the doctor. *And may I ask whether 
you all still think it a good thing to do ?" 

Nineteen “ No. sirs,” rang out with the rapidity of 
profound conviction. 

* I'll take steps to prove to you that it is nof a good 
thing to do,” said the doctor. “ You will each of you 
write me out the first two books of tlie Eneiu,’ and 
you will not leave the liou:e until ycur ta-k is com- 
pleted.” 


That day was a half-holiday, but of the twenty 
occupants of Dormitory B, nineteen were copying out 
Virgil in the dull, hot imposition-room all the weary 


afternoon ; and one, Tompkins Minor, the society pet, 
strolled off to pay an afternoon call. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 611. 
By Mns. W. J. BAIRD. 
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WHITE. | 8+5=13 pieces, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


The authoress of this problem is now 
issuing a book of her 700 problems in 
colours. Only a few chess-books have ap- 
peared in colours, notably those by Gilberg, 
by Kling, and by a few carlier authors; and 
only very few ladies have excelled in the 
construction of chess problems -- among them 
are Miss F. F. Beechey (now Mrs. Rowland), 
who issued a small book of her problems in 
1883; and Mrs. Sophie Schett, in Austria, 
who published a good number of clever 
problems (some in our volumes twenty years 
ago), both kinds, direct mates and self. 
mates. Mrs. Baird is paramount among the 
ladies in her careful work, and in the large 
issue; and she can boast of belonging to the 
chess family of the Winter-Woods. We 
shall again refer to her collection. 

Oskar Blumenthal has collected 360 Euro- 
pean and American problems of from four to 
seven pieces, and published them in a volume, 
which is a useful addition to chess literature. 
It can be obtained from Veit & Co., in 
Leipzig. Beginners can learn much from 
this work, for when there are only & few 
pieces on the board, then they have plenty 
of freedom, and produce fine results; and 
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old composers can compare their stratagems 
with those of past and present authors. 

We can add a few to those we have given. 
White, K— K 2; Q-Q B 5; R- K B 6. 
Black, K—K 5. Mate in two. White, K 
K R 3; Q—k 3; P—K B 6. Black, K— 
K R 4; P--K Kt 3. Mate in three. 

A three mover by F. Schindler can have 
the second mate with the R, which there is 
in the older position by Kohtz and Kockel- 
korn, if we add a P at Q Kt 3, thus: White, 
K—Q 7; R—Q Kt 3; Bs--K sq. and 
K Kt 6; Ps—Q B 3 and K B 4. Black, 
K—Q 4; B—K R 7; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 
K kt 6. 

In a fine two-mover by W. Woodhouse the 
White P at K 5 can be removed by shifting 
the K from K 8 to K 7, thus: White, K— 
K7; Rs—Q Kt 3 and QB7; Kt—Q Kt 5; 
Ps—Q Kt 7 and Q3. Black, K—Q Kt sq.; 
HR - Q R sq. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. A. L. K. (Wellington, N.Z.).—Your two new 
problems will appear, but the three-er must be 
slightly altered, and will be a fine addition to our 
problems of a few pieces. 


R. W.—Only one dual remains in the threeer by 
0. W., when placed thos: White. K—Q 8: Q— 
Q Kt 2; R—K R 5; Kt—Q B 8. Black. K—K 3; 
B. Kt 6; Kt—Q B 8; Ps—Q B 7 and K B 3. 
Solvers will admire the beauty in it. 
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GONE TO SCHOOL. 


bas gone to sshool, and the house is still; 
What a b'essing to have no noise ! 

No piercing screech of his whistle shrill 
Calling the other boys! 

No stamping tramp on tlie wooden stair, 
No crashing of broken glass, 

No angry shouting of ^ That's not fair!" 
Outside on the meadow gass. 


He has gone to school, and the litter he mado 
Is carefully cleared away. 
And now we neel not feel afraid 
If anyone calls to-day. 
There isn't a chair that is out of place, 
Nor a chip on the tidy floor ; 
And there isn't a boy with a dirty face 
To burst through the parlour door. 


The dog in the yard asleep will fall 
With one of his ears erect 

To catch the loud, familiar call 
He need not now expect, 

For the boy who gave it ia far away 
Beyond his homeland hill, 

And oli what a comfort it ix, I say, 
To have the house so still! 


I've found the kite that he used to fly, 
And the top he used to spin; 
And Yve very carefully put them by 
Till the holidays begin. 
Ue won't sit down at the table now, 
All bright from his merry pluy: 
And, noisy or not, I could wish somehow 
That he had net gone away ? 
Jons LEA. 


Some Cricket Badges by B. O. P.“ Prize-winners.— Sev page 524. 
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CHAPTER XII.— EFFIE'8 OWN SITELLS.— FROM THE HORN TO CALLAO. 


E may be considered strange or,in a manner, 
wonderful that so tiny & lass as Eflie 
Murray should be able to rough it in far 
southern seas in the manner I have tried to 
describe, only it must be remembered that the 
girl had been used to boating in wild northern 
seas such as roll in without a single break 
from the sea of ice itself till they burst in 
thunder on the shores of northern Scotland. 
Aud this, too. almost from her babyhood. 

And she was a Murray. From the very 
earliest fighting times this has been a proud 
and a dauntless clan, and there are few battles 
fought nowadavs, whether on sea or land, in 
which the name of Murray does not figure. 

As for Madge— well, she was simply a sea- 
bird, and a sweetly bonnie bird at that. 

When I tell you that the Diadem took no 
less than five long months to weather the 
two capes —Good Hope and the Horn - and to 
arrive at last at Callao itself, you will be 
ready to admit that they could have had none 
too pleasant times of it while rolling round 
the lorn. 

But worse than even this, tne Diadem, when 
half-way round, was unable to hold her own; 
she had to lie to, and was driven southwards 
into a region of storms, where blackness of 
night is rendered still more dangerous by the 
presence of many a wave-washed iceberg. 

While in these latitudes the children did 
not know half the perils that surrounded 
them. They were inured to the cold, even 
the tierce spray-laden winds only made them 
stand head down and laugh with delight. 
As for their sea-legs —well, it is in sens like 
these you really need them, and they 
niustn't be ordinary sea-legs either ; even with 
extra good ones, when your brig is particularly 
larky, you may have to hold on for minutes 
at a tiine to rigging, rbpe, or stay, before you 
see a chance of further pedal progression. 
Old sailors tell you that they have had some- 
times to hold on by the skin of their teeth or 
their eyebrows. 

But Effie had the greatest faith in Captain 
Paul Lysander, and in the reputed stability 
of his sturdy ship, and it is a fact that on 
nights when the ship was becalmed, with no 
heaving doldrums, both girls and boys slept 
less soundly than they did when a gale was 
raging. They missed the motion. 

Before we go farther and face the adven- 
tures in store for us in Lima, I must tell you 
that Ellie had not only gathered or dredged 
a whole boxful of the very tiniest but most 
beautiful shells of at least one hundred 
species—some not larger than a grain of 
canary-seed—but that she had mounted on 
black squares of cardboard with her own 
tiny fingers, assisted by her own bright eyes, 
one of the prettiest collections of almost 
microscopic shells and other sea-objects of 
benuty ever seen. 

These, mind, were nll transparent or pearly 
white, and they were obtained by means of n 
small muslin net which was dragged over- 
board in favourable weather. 

The sailor men who heaved the girl's net for 
her, or drew it in again, did so with greater 
pleasure than they heaved the log. 

Sometimes it fell to Tom Shaver's lot to 
assist Eflie, and he wasalways rewarded with 
kind words and smiles, so that at last Shaver 
was fain to tell his messmates that he was 
so deeply in love with the little lass that if 
she asked him to abstain from plum-dough 
and treacle for a whole mortal week he would 
do it —“ Beggar me," he added, “if I 
wouldn't ! " 

As it would not have taken a great deal 
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to beggar Tommy Shaver, perhaps he spoke 
the truth. 

This microscopic collection of Eſſie's needed 
the black cards to show them off. But to 
see their points and properties, their antennw 
or their legs and tails, which had all been 
arranged with the point of a very fine 
needle, one reauired the services of a big 
magnifying-2!ass. And, curiously enough, 
these fairy shells and fairy fishes more or 
less resembled the familiar denizens of the 
deep or those that live in caves or on coral 
shores. 

There was scarcely a fish in nature, from 
a hammer-headed shark to a mackerel, that 
you could not have found in Effie's collection, 
and many more which, when magnitied, 
looked so large and repulsive that you could 
not help shuddering. 

“Who knows," said Paul one evening 
when Elie was showing her transparencies, 
“that fishes like these awful monstrosities 
did not exist in times gone by——creatures 
large enough to have swallowed a boat?“ 

When first put up, these shells and 
miniature fishes had touches of rainbow 
colours on them, but these soon faded—only 
the white remained, but their shapes were 
always retained. 

While still at sea days and days were 
spent in arranging the larger collection of 
shells. 

Knowing that the bright colours of these 
would fade and fade till they were no hand. 
somer nor prettier than the colourless 
shapes to be found in old museums, Paul 
did his best to colour one of each species, 
and it must be confessed that his attempts 
were pretty successful. No, not quite. 
Malacology is but in its infancy, and good 
tinting has yet to be learned. I say that 
even in our best collections of the shells 
of tropical forests and shells of the ocean 
the colours are not to be compared with those 
we find in nature, while fish and shell are 
one living and marvellously beautiful amal- 
gamation. But I do not say so to dis- 
courage shell-hunting, but rather to stimulate 
collectors to study the arts of delicate 
colouring and staining. 


To be slowly sailing northwards into blue 
and beautiful seas once more was a treat to 
both girls and boys that they were not slow 
to appreciate. It was now, indeed, the blue 
above and the blue below, though the ship 
passed many a charming green island hung 
like an emerald 'twixt the ocean and the sky. 
Indeed, so imperceptibly did sea and sky 
meet, that often Ellie would call Madge to see 
"an island in Heaven. Oh, please don't 
laugh, Madge; that island is not in the water, 
so it must be one of the angels! islands." 

Why this great sea should be called the 
Pacific Ocean, I have sometimes had occasion 
to wonder. 

“ Pacific did you say, Bill?“ I heard a Jack 
explain once to his pal. Why, bless your 
baby-soul, Bill, I've been for weeks tossed 
about there in weather worse than you get 
in Baflin's Bay. In a good square-rigged 
ship too, lad, battened down most o' the 
time, all dark below, wet clothes and never a 
bit of comfort anywhere. Pacific, indeed!“ 

But this ocean certainly did not belie its 
name during the enchanting cruise of the 
Diadem from the cold wild South to Lima or 
Peru. 

* If the breeze holds, sir," said Furniss. the 
second mate—who, by the way, was such, a 
quiet little morsel of a man that you seldom 
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either heard or saw him: he hailed from 
Hull, and was a sailor every inch; his quiet- 
ness and placidity had procured for him on 
board the Diadem the harmless nickname of 
* Church- Mouse,“ — If the breeze holds," 
suid the Mouse, we should be in Callao to- 
morrow afternoon." 

„That's so," said Paul. But pray, Mr. 
Furniss, let us pronounce it Kal-yah’-o as the 
natives do." 

„Oh, sir, we HullitesalwayssaysCall-ay-o," 
making a very big mouthful of the O.“ 

„Do teli us," cried Ethe, who was chockful 
of pleasurable anticipation, ** what sort of a 
place Callao is.“ 

“I durstn't attempt it, my dear," replied 
the Mouse. Never was good at descriptions. 
But it's — well, it’s a place all full o' ships." 

" Yes," added Paul, *and some of the 
biggest ships in the world come here to load or 
to unload, get refitted, or scraped, or sent into 
dry dock altogether. It's a bay or a road- 
stead, inside which we can lie if we like, 
protected by Lorenzo Isle from the storms 
and tempest of all the wide Pacific.“ 

* But the shore, Uncle Paul?“ 

“Oh, the shore. Well, there's a port with 
plenty of rats and mice, there are big white 
houses and little white houses, great biz 
sugar-mills, sailors of every build and hue. 
picturesque Peruviats from Lima (Leema 
six miles off, and a prevailing odour of tobacco, 
rum, guano, raw hides, and decayed fruit." 

* Plenty o' noise," ventured the Church- 
Mouse modestly. 

“Noise! Ay, Mr. Furniss; noise by day 
and noise by night, shouting, singing, laugh- 
ing, yelling. Noise, noise, noise enough to tire 
a miller. 

„But you'll like the island, you'll love the 
sunshine and the greenery beyond Callao, 
and the strange fishes and birds, and you'll 
love your dinner at my hotel, darling, but 
you ll love far more ——" 

“What, Uncle Paul?” 

„To be taken to Lima, and the fairyland 
far, far beyond it." 

“ Fairyland,” cried Gregory, the mate. 
“Why, sir, if you're going to take us a trip to 
the nitrate fields, I hardly see where the treat 
will come in.“ 

“ Ah, Gregory, dreary and scorched and all 
though these same nitrate fields are, there is 
wealth in them that people little know of. 
Why, the plains are sheeted with gold. If I 
were a young fellow, as I was one hundred 
years ago, I shouldn't trouble about the 
nitrate—I wouldn't mind getting brown. as I 
toiled under the burning sun, nor eating hard 
tack, nor sleeping among the rocks where 
snakes sleep; but I'd have the gold dust: 
then, in greener lands beyond the seas, Id 
spend it in finding happiness for myself ani 
some for other people." 

„Mostly for other pcople, I guess," sail 
Gregory. We all of us know your good- 
ness.“ 

Late that night, when the stars scemed 
sleeping in the vault of heaven and there 
was ecarce a sound to be heard save the 
creaking of the rudder-chains, Paul was stii? 
seated in his easy-chair, smoking, but net 
appearing to know it. His eyes were follow. 
ing the blue curling wreaths, and his 
thoughts were far, far back and away in the 
happy past. In those wreaths of blue h: 
could see a very beautiful picture indeed. 
The cosy cottage on the Bornean shore, the 
calm blue bay, the coral sands, the little 
negro. village, the greenery of woodlana: 
uprising behind. Then the cottage door was 


gently opened and there flew to meet him 
toddling Madge and—Juanita. “Oh! oh! 
oh!" he cried, covering his face with his 
hands. Oh! will I never see her more? 

Were those tears that escaped from be- 
neath his hand? Yes, tears they were, 
though few lived who had ever seen Paul 
weep. Tears forthe happy past, because it 
was the past—tears for a time he believed 
could never come. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 
It seemed quite natural that Telda should 
be there just then. She had glided noise- 
less in and stood beside him—a great 
strange shell in her hand. 

“ Poo’ massa!" she said. “ Poo’ boy! 
Telda feel it. But cheer you'se'f up!” 

* It seems, Telda, that I have been lead. 
ing an aimless life since I lost Juanita, ever 
and ever roaming over seas and land seeking 
for wealth I should never care to spend 
except with her; and, oh, dear me, with 
never a clue.” 

“Clue? Ah, but, massa, der is a clue!“ 

He started up excitedly now; Telda was 
very calm. 

" Where, Telda? Tell me where, and I 
will fall on my knees and thank you.” 

She pointed silently to the strange shell 
she had laid upon the table. 

“ My eyes are dim to-night, I cannot trace 
anything distinctly,” said Paul. 

Telda looked weird as she knelt on a foot- 
stool by the table, a crimson wrap around 
her head, one finger on the shell. 

«I will read," she said. “Telda will 
trace. See de letters LIM A. Dat spell 
Leema 'stinktly 'nough. We go to Lima. 
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No find Juanita —no, plaps. But more clue 
in de great forest-land. More shell, too. Ah! 
Then see again you ship sail on de shell is 
one map, one chart. Wif my finger dere I 
trace you' co'rse. Look! look! West and 
west dis line goes, through bootiful islands 
all in de sweet Pacitic Ocean. West; but— 
oh, massa, here is a great spot—a black spot, 
and de line is broke!“ 

Telda rose from her knees and 
away, the shell on her palm. 

" More I will tell you to-morrow,” she 
said now in calmer, better English. 

“More sorrow, perhaps!" said Paul. 
* Heigho! Well, I'm better, anyhow. Better 
and more hopeful." 


glided 


There was little business io be done in 
Callao by such a ship as the Diadem, so, 
inside the Isle of Lorenzo, Paul next found 
a quiet and sheltered cove, and here he let 
two anchors down. 

Most of the skipper’s happiness consisted 
in making those around hin, especially the 
young, feel happy and gay. 

And next day, as his fastest gig, rowed by 
four sturdy seamen, went dancing over the 
bay, such a merry little twinkle was in his 
eyes that no one could have believed they 
had ever been filled with tears not many 
hours before. 

Paul possessed in a high degree the knack 
of forgetting all his troubles when he desired 
to do so. In other words, he had the gift of 
oblivion. Oblivion was his slave and came 
at his bidding. 

To-day he kept Effie, Madge, and the 
boys laughing all the way to the shore. And 
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the very dog scemed to know he was going 
to have areal good time. Before the boat 
reached the harbour, however, Neptune leapt 
overboard, He knew what was good for him. 
When he landed he shook gallons of water 
out of his wonderful coat, quite enshrouding 
himself for the time being in mist and tiny 
rainbows. Then off he dashed, admired by 
many a sailor, barking at everything strange, 
seizing sticks, and even mouthfuls of straw, 
and tossing them over his head, frightening 
natives, scaring childien, and causing cats 
to race up poles and spouts. There were 
oceans cf fun and humour in that bow-wow, 
but not a single cubie inch of evil in his 
whole corporation. 

„Here's the hotel, Eſſie.“ 

“Oh, uncle Paul!” And the child must 
seize the skipper's left hand betwixt her own 
two, and dance and jump. 

* Private room, waiter.” 

t Yess, sah. Cuttainlv, sah ! 

“ Now, waiter, we want the best dinner you 
can let us have." 

“ Dinnuh fo' fivc, sah." 

“Dinner for six, waiter; there is Neptune, 
the dog, vou know. And we want some ice.“ 
And the nigger solemnly laid covers for six. 

That was a dinner fit for King Edward vir., 
and I leave the reader to guess whether the 
young folks did justice to it or not. 

A short rest, then out and away through 
the streets to look at the sights and pick up 
shells and curios. 

The red sun was setting as they rowed 
back, a gorgeous far-western sunset of ver- 
milion, gold, and grey. 

( To be continued.) 
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Jus prognostications proved correct. 
e) Marsh treated him civilly enough now, 
though Jim thought he could detect an 
occasional indication that the truce was only 
temporary. But the knowledge of Jim's 
power kept him from any overt demonstration 
of dislike. 

A couple of months passed without event, 
though Jim thought that he could detect a 
growing impatience and uneasiness in the 
demeanour of his senior; he seemed to have 
some private troubles which he was unable 
to ignore even during oflice hours. Of the 
nature of these troubles Jim learned some- 
thing by accident. 

He was alone in the outer office just after 
lunch-time one day when a man entered, 
whem he at once recognised as the tall 
driver of the gig at Culverton. 

* Mr. Marsh in ? ” asked the stranger. 

“No; he’s out," was Jim’s reply. 

“ Back soon ? ” 

“Can't say,” replied Jim. . 

* Well. I can't wait, and I don't know why 
I should,” said the man. Will you tell him 
that I shall be at Culverton to-morrow even- 
inz—he knows where; and that if he doesn't 
bring he knows what, there'll be a row of the 
worst kind. Do you understand?“ 

“ I think so,” said Jim, who was anxious 
to get rid of this aggressive and unpleasant 
individual. | 

Then you give him my message directly 
you see him,” said the man as he slouched 
out of the room. 

He had not been gone five minutes when 
Marsh entered stealthily. 

Is he gone ?“ he asked in a whisper. 

„Ob, yes." 


CHAPTER II. 


* What did he say?” 

Jim repeated the message. Marsh seemed 
overwhelmed. But he said nothing, though 
his face showed his agitation. 

But he had little time to indulge his feel- 
ings, for a sharp ring at the telephone called 
him to business. Mr. Durrant had gone 
home to luncb, and now telephoned to the 
effect that he would be leaving early, so that 
everything that required his attention must 
be put in hand at oncc. 

Everyone was hard at it when Mr. Durrant 
entered about five, bringing with him in a 
cab the usual Friday afternoon bags of money 
from the bank for payment of the wayes the 
next day. 

“ Count these over as quickly as you can,” 
he said to Marsh. I've an appointment in 
the town at hulf-past five.“ Marsh checked 
the cash, his fingers lingering over the gold; 
the bags were tied up and deposited in the 
big safe in theinner room. The door between 
the two rooms was opeu, and from his seat 
Jim could see the proceedings. 

“ Just put these in the safe too," said Mr. 
Durrant, hurriedly handing a couple of 
account-books to Marsh, “and then give me 
the key. lt's time I was off." 

Marsh did as he was directed, banzing the 
heavy door close at the same instant that a 
stool at his elbow fell over. He picked it up 
with an apolozy, handed the key to Mr. 
Durrant, and returned to his seat. 

Jim’s heart throbbed with exzitement. He 
was almost sure that Marsh had knocked 
over the stool on purpose to conceal the 
absence of the usual “click” of the lock. 
For Jim was convinced that the safe had not 
been locked at all. 


What should he do? Should he call Mr. 
Durrant's attention to the fact? But sup- 
posing he were mistaken and the safe was 
locked? How interfering, stupid. and sus- 
picious he would appear. Still--but before 
he could make up his mind Mr. Durrant 
had pocketed the key and was off to his 
appointment. 

“ He won't be back again,“ said Marsh as 
he re-entered the outer room and shut Mr. 
Durrant's door. If you two like to get otf 
a little early, Isha'n't object.“ 

The second clerk readily accepted the hint, 
but Jim could only see further cause for 
suspicion in Marsh's suggestion. To his 
mind it was clear that Marsh was being 
dunned by the tall man, and that he must 
get some money somehow. Was it possible 
he meant to rob the safe? If so, Jim 
promised himself he would prevent the 
theft. 

If only he could find out for certain if the 
safe were locked it would simplify matters, 
but he had no excuse for going into Mr. 
Durrant's private room, and he did not wish 
to raise Marsh's suspicions. So he had to 
content himself with saying that he was in 
no hurry to go, as he was behind with the 
index of the letter-book and meant to stay 
late and get it up to date. 

" I've got some work to clear up too," said 
Marsh in an indifferent tone, “ but I must go 
home first. Shut the door when vou go, 
and I'll get the key from the watchman if 
you're off before I get back." 

Jim promised to do so. When six struck, 
the office was empty except for Jim, though 
Miss Saunders had not yet left her little den. 
However, Jim thought the coast clear enough 
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for his purpose, and crept quietly into Mr. 
Durrant's room. 

The safe was unlocked! His senses had 
not misled him, and now he was certain that 
Marsh meant to rob the safe that night. 
Whether he meant to bolt after he had 
obtained the money, or whether he would 
remain and brazen it out, attributing the 
robbery to a burglar, Jim could not guess. 

He shut the safe carefully and returned 
to the outer oflice to find Miss Saunders 
there. 

"Oh, I thought you had gone," she 
said. 

^ I've some indexing to finish," said Jim. 

"Do you know if Mr. Marsh is coming 
back?" 

* Yes, he said he would." 

* Oh, then, I'll wait a little." 

“So will 1!" thought Jim. His plan was 
to conceal himself somewhere and see what 
happened. But a little reflection moditied 
his arrangements. In the first place it was 
very diflicult to find a hiding-place; more- 
over, suppose he were to see the robbery, 
what could he do? Marsh was big, strong, 
and evidently desperate; how could he (Jim) 
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possibly prevent his getting away if he 
wanted to? The money would be lost in 
spite of all he could do. 

Then a happy thought struck him. He 
went to the telephone and rang up Mr. 
Durrant's private residence. 

“Please tell Mr. Durrant the safe is not 
locked.“ 

«Mr. Durrant is not at home,” came the 
answer. 

At this moment Jim heard footsteps in the 
passage. Marsh must have returned! He had 
just time to call into the telephone: “ Don't 
answer! Ring off ! " when the door opened. 

But it was only Watson, the watchman, 
who, finding the office occupied, proceeded 
on his rounds. 

Jim had scarcely recovered from his fright 
when Miss Saunders came out dressed ready 
to go. 

Isha'n't wait any longer," she said. Are 
you off now? If so, we'll walk together." 

* [—I don't think I can go just yet," re- 
plied Jim. 

“Why, what's the matter ? ” inquired Miss 
Saunders, noticing his agitation. 

“ Oh, nothing," he replied. 
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* You look as if you'd seen a ghost," she 
remarked as she reached the door. You'd 
better not overwork vourself." 

No sooner did he find himself alone than 
Jim's nerves gave way. He pictured to him. 
self Marsh's return and his fury at finding 
Jim, preventing his rifling the safe; he could 
not face it. After all, he had done his duty 
by warning Mr. Durrant; now he would slip 
away before Marsli returned. 

He seized his hat and bag and made for 
the door. Then he stopped suddenly. No 
one was near; why should he leave the safe 
at the mercy of Marsh? There was an 
easy way of preventing the robbery. Why 
shouldn’t he take the money to Mr. Durrant's 
himself? 

In n few seconds he had opened the safe 
and crammed the chamois-leather bags in‘o 
the handbag which he generally carried to 
the office to hold his lunch and books. Then 
he turned out the electric light and hurried 
away. It was with an immense feeling of 
relief that he heard the door close behind 
him. Let Marsh return now, if he liked; he 
would find his booty out of his reach ! 

(To be continued.) 


A TRUE STORY OF THE BRAVEST ACT I EVER KNEW. 


By THE Rev. Stacy Wappy, M. A. (Oxon.), New South Wales. 


“ Qnarks ! Sharks ! 

Kk) The ery rang out from a shrill boy's 
voice, and he came plunging and dashing in 
through the surf up the smooth sand upon 
which it broke. Three or four more boys 
took up the cry, not because they had seen 
the shark, but because they had seen the boy 
who had seen it, and were glad to make 
themselves as excited as possible. So they, 
too, dashed and struggled in, half afraid and 
half pleased at the thrill, in the wake of the 
first naked imp who had raised the shout. 

There were a couple of hundred people 
bathing on the beach of Oldcastle, New South 


Wales, that morning; and of all who heard the . 


ery, though they noticed it in different ways, 
there were none who failed to take some kind 
of notice anyhow. All looked round at the 
plunging boys ; those who were farthest out 
hastily got into water no deeper than their 
knees; many rushed right out on the sand 
beyond the highest wave-mark. 

There were lawyers, bankers, athletes, 
clerks, of every age, from the nuisance of a 
schoolboy up to the—yes, I think we must 
take him as the crowning point!—up to the 
“very reverend the Dean” of the Cathedral, 
whose tall impressive form had begun to be 
clothed with more flesh than he cared to 
carry nbout the cricket field any longer, but 
who stil! took his morning dip with unfailing 
regularity and enjoyment. 

It was a common amusement of the saucy 
schoolboys to raise a violent crv of * Shark! 
Shark!” and scuttle in helter-skelter to the 
beach and enjoy the looks and “ winged 
words,” as old Homer calls them, of the elder 
bathers. 

For the pleasure of this game to the boys 
was that it never failed to work a result. 
Sharks were plentiful, and the stories of their 
savagery and daring did not need any ex- 
aggeration to make them the terror nnd 
anxiety of the bathers. Even if the alarm 
had been false day after day for years, it 
would not do to disregard it altogether ; for 
it always might be true this time; and the 
idea of being torn by those awful rows of 
sharp pointed tecth was perhaps the most 
terrifying form of accident or death that any 


man could look forward to. So that the 
boys were sure of their fun. Any time they 
chose they could compel the attention of all 
the bathers on the beach. The grown-up 
bathers never raised a false alarm; the 
reality was too awful. Yet there was always 
a good crowd of swimmers! 

Got a bite that time,” said George James 
gleefully, as he sat high up on the sand, and 
plastered himself all over with it. Old 
Bwitch took the bait all right, and nearly 
jumped out of his skin. I was just close to 
his ear when I shouted out ‘Shark!’ and he 
rushed in like fun. What a lark!” 

George's illustrations showed his pet 
pursuits; he much preferred fishing off the 
rocks at the Reef to watching the sums that 
Mr. Switch did on the blackboard; hence he 
had a grudge or two to pay off with that 
gentlemen, who hit pretty hard with the 
cane. | 

Amongst the bathers close to him whose 
angry glances Master James, aged thirteen, 
was blandly taking no notice of, was peppery 
little Mr. Rex, the organist of the Cathedral, 
und keenest bather of all. His Paderewski 
hair was dewy with foam, and he now ap- 
proached and, as George said afterwards, put 
the loud pedal down and gave him a little 
candid advice. (George was a choir-boy !) 
Close by also were the Dean and Mr. Billing, 
secretary of the School of Arts; and these 
three now dried and dressed themselves and 
walked off together, discussing the old, well- 
known shark stories that all Newcastle knew. 

„Upon my word, I don't know whether 
one has any right to run the risk," said the 
Dean. 

„But after all," responded Mr. Rex, it's 
years since anyone was actually nipped by a 
shark. The last was that poor little girl at the 
ladies’ bathing-place. That was a horrible 
thing." 

“ don't think either of you was in Old- 
castle at the time," said Billing; *Iwas. I 
remember the day well There were few 
people on the beach, and only half a dozen 
or so in the ladies! bathing enclosure. There 
had never been a shark seen there, and every- 
one thought that the fringe of rocks made it 


impossible for one to get in. Besides, there's 
only about a foot of water there at the highest 
tide. So this little girl was just let splash 
about for herself; and I believe she wasn't 
even sitting in the water, but on a little rock 
just over the surface, and dabbling in it and 
leaning over and singing away to herself. And 
then, before anyone could realise it, she was 
gone. A shark had reached right out of the 
water and grabbed her, and was trying to get 
out through the rocks. There wasa man on 
the beach close by, and he dashed across ; but 
when he got there, they say he stopped tc 
take off his boots before he went in. Fancy, 
when there was the shark with the baby! 
Oh, I tell you, there were some hard thing: 
said about that man. But, anyhow, when he 
did go in he came out again. And next day 
they found the body of the little girl all torn 
about and worried to pieces amongst the 
rocks." 

There was a silence; then the Dean spoke 
again. 

„Of course," he said,“ it isn't so much the 
number who are taken as the terrible pro- 
spect if you are taken. I think I can face 
the idea of death by drowning, or in battle; 
but I simply can't face the prospect of being 
torn by those great rows of jagged white 
tecth, all set on a slope backward, like a barb, 
so that if he gets hold he can't be torn away. 
Ugh! That, and a railway accident, I can't 
bear to think of.” 

" As far as the number of people taken 
goes, there's a very small chance of any of us 
being taken. How many people bathe every 
morning? I suppose & couple of hundred ; 
and it's now eight years, isn't it, since that 
little child was taken? So if you work out 
the average, you see, there's far less chance 
of your being nipped by & shark than of 
your being killed in a railway accident. Yet 
we don't stop off the railway because of that; 
why should we stop bathing, then?” 

“The way I look at it," said the organist, 
“is this. In the very hot weather, it means 
health and pleasure for hundreds of us. 
especially as many of us can't get much 
exercise; and what is the use of living at a 
steaming hot seaside place with such a 
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beautiful beach, unless you bathe? Well, 
now, even if a man is lost occasionally, the 
bathing has done an immense amount of 
good to him in his life, and goes on doing it 
to numbers of others for years and years." 

They separated, with a resolution to give 
George James something to remember his 
n lark” by, and they all met again next morning 
on the beach, and the morning after! The 
fascination of being tumbled about by the 
long wash of Australasian seas" was too 
great; the billows that exploded on that 
beach had an uninterrupted course right from 
South America. 

The weather was very trying. The long 
drought was still unbroken; it had literally 
been years since rain fell in some inland 
places. And now clouds gathered, and the 
air was still and steaming hot; and the sun 
got up red as copper, and hot with anger 
from his first showing. The bathers were 
more numerous than ever. One result of 
this was rather humorous. The rules for 
bathing allowed it only till six a.M., but 
practically this was extended till seven a.m. 
But now people began to come even later; 
and the police authorities determined to make 
a demonstration. So one morning they 
appeared, and took all the names of the 
bathers about a quarter to seven, und pro- 
mised each a summons before the police 
miwistrate; and for that day all the town 
chuckled at the idea of the very reverend the 
Dean, half the local bankers, and the Police 
Magistrate himself, being fined 58. Gd. each 
in the public police court for bathing on the 
beach after the permitted time! But the 
matter was dropped. 

It was Monday morning, and the heat 
about six o'clock was almost unbearable. 
Great clouds of vapour hung low down over 
the sea, which was oily and smooth, hardly 
breaking into foam on the broad beach, and 
the dullest green to look at. It seemed 
almost simmering with the heat, and a short 
dip gave hardly a refreshing feeling of cool- 
ness. Asa rule, the bathers just wallowed in 
the breakers, letting themselves be rolled and 
tumbled up on the sand, and rarely going out 
further than to meet the wave as it exploded in 
watery ruin on their heads and swirled them 
swiftly up the beach. But to-day one or two 
of them had gone boldly out for a swim, 
though still not in deeper water than just up 
to the chest or shoulders. 

As Kex and Billing came down, they 
noticed the swimmers, and Rex said he would 
chance it too, as long as he kept some nice 
juicy-looking person farther out than him- 
self; for then, if the shark had any good 
taste at all, there wasn't much doubt he'd 
be all right. 

The two farthest from the shore were two 
brothers, James and Bernard Hewett, both 
bold swimmers. They lazily swam along, 
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close together, and near them was a small 
boy, no less a person than George James. 

“No, let me go, Barney; don't do that, 
bother you!“ 

Bernard Hewett heard his brother say this, 
and he grounded his feet on the bottom, and 
looked round. The water just reached his 
chest. He saw Jim go under, splash up 
again gasping, then stagger a moment and 
find his feet. And hesaw, too, what froze his 
heart with horror—a dark body, about five 
feet long, seemed to be struggling with him, 
holding on by his right arm. It was a 
shark ! 

James Hewett at first felt no pain, only felt 
a grip on his arm, and was ducked under the 
water; he thought it was a trick of Barney’s, 
und called out; but when somehow he got 
his feet, and still felt tug, tug on his arm, he 


look down and saw that he was in the grip of 


a shark. It was one of the most dangerous 
kind, too—one of those known as ground- 
sharks; quite small compared with some 
monster kinds, but savage, tierce, and capable 
of great daring when driven by hunger. 

For a moment the blood ran like liquid ice 
in his body ; and the next, his hend seemed 
to clear and grow steady. Not that he thought 
much; but he didn't lose his head and go 
frantic; not a sound of anger or rage came 
from hin. He knew that the tender, 
susceptible part of a shark's body is the tip of 
the snout; all the nerves seem to come toa 
head there; and if a fisherman gets a shark 
on his line, us James himself had often done, 
he hauls it to the surface and clouts it on 
the nose with an oar, which kills it. So now 
he beran, as he struggled to keep his feet, 
punching the shark on the snout with his 
left hand! 

Bernard Hewett stood dazed with horror. 
But now George James had seen the struggle, 
and he made for the shore as hard as he could, 
boohooing loudly and shouting “ Shark ! ” 

* Look here, you young imp, I'll teach you 
to play these games,” said Rex ; and as George 
blundered right into his arms he seized him 
and ducked him under several times. 
“Wese had about enough of your foolery, 
my boy ; now go, and don't do it again.” 

Dut the pac? at which George did go gave 
Rex a start; and a subtle indefinable feeling 
of something happening made him and all 
on the beach around look at one another and 
ask, what is it? And first there was a mad 
rush for the beach ; it was better to find out 
from dry land what it was. And then, as 
they looked out to sea, they saw James Hewett 
gwaying and struggling amid a sheet of foam, 
and his brother still and silent a few feet otf, 
his face white as the faint foam that moaned 
onthe beach. God help him! A shark has 
his arm,” cried Billing. He's under! He's 
gone!” 


There was an awful hush on the beach, us 


the swimmer was dragged under; and then, 
“There he is! There he is! God help him!” 


as he came up again, and quickly begun 
swimming towards the shore. His face was 
singularly free from the fixed gaze of absolute 
terror that might have been expected ; bu: 
he seemed hardly able to keep above water, 
und he made but little progress. 

It doesn't take long to realise things when 
the mind is so strung up; and the next 
moment some one in the crowd said, * His 
arm's gone!" And so it was; it wa- 
wrenched clean away at the shoulder; ari 
he had the pluck to strike out for shore 
and keep his wits about him too! 

But when I said I would write about“ the 
bravest act I ever knew,” I was not speaking 
of James Hewett. Plucky and cool enougn 
indeed that was; but it was the act of a 
brave lad struggling out of a danger where 
he couldn’t escape otherwise. But there was 
bravery shown on this occasion of a higher 
order still; for we must measure bravery 
chietly by its going into danger that con!’ 
have been escaped, and with full knowledze 
of the awful risk that must be run. 

What was Bernard Hewett doing mean- 
time? My readers, I daresay some of voa 
will already have been saying. Why didn’t 
he go to help his brother? He was a 
coward.” But think. He knew well whi: 
awful wounds a shark's teeth give; and he 
knew how little he could do with no weapon 
against this shark; until his brother roed 
under, and came up with his arm torn clean 
off, he remained as if paralysed. Then as 
his brother struck out for shore, he looked 
round for the shark. There it was, its dark 
fin cutting the water swiftly about ten feet 
off, as it swam up for a fresh attack. What 
did Bernard Hewett do ? 

I say, he did the bravest deed I ever 
knew. 

He deliberately went out and sicam behind 
his brother, between him and the shark. Ile 
splashed violently with his feet. for sharks 
hate noise; but this shark he knew mus: 
have been ravenous with hunger, or it would 
never have come close as it had done already. 
The people on the beach saw his move, and 
now they too rushed into the water, shoutir; 
and splashing. The move succeeded; kir. 
hands helped the bleeding James up th: 
beach, shreds of the flesh of the arm siii 
hanging, and his left knuckles all bleedin; 
from punching the shark’s rough snout ; and 
now at last he fainted away. And Bernard. 
with one big cob, tumbled flat on the beach 
too. 


There was a thronged meeting at the Town 
Hall in Sydney some months after, when tl. 
Royal Humane Society’s gold medal v. 
presented to Bernard Hewett. If any of von. 
dear readers, know what a shark is, you 
will agree with me that he deserved it. 


P — — —— — uxo See 


I the year 1836 - a long time to look back 
upon now! -I was a midshipman on 
board H.M.S. Lapwing, a raking schooner 
of 240 tons, armcd with four curronades of 
a side, and a Long Tom on a traversing 
carriuge forward, and carrying nincty blue- 
jackets in her 'twcen decks. She had been 
a slaver of ill fame in her day under ihe name 
of the Socor? n, wascaptured by the corvette La 
Hoque in a cutting-out expedition as she lay 
beealmed under the high land of Cape San 

Antonio, and, being: purchased into the King's 
Navy, was fitted oui and commissioned for the 


THE SLAVER “MORRO.” 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


purpose of suppressing the barbarous traffic 
in which she had been engaged. 

I reckoned myseif a lucky youngster to be 
posted to a ship bound on such an expedition. 
The waters of the Middle Passage swarmed 
with slavers in the thirties, mostly schooners 
and felucens — clean-heeled, wide-winged 
craft, which seldom found any trouble in 
giving the slip to the ponderous square- 
rigged warships that went in quest of them. 
But to take up the chase in a schooner like 
the Lapwing, was to make tolerably certain 
of cmbarking upon some exciting adventures. 


We were fighting the nefarious traders wit: 
With their own weapons, so to speak. When 
they sighted the Lapwing they wou 
naturally take her to be a craft engaged it. 
their own pursuit, and when they came t^ 
discover their mistake fhey would find thc: 
had as swift a vessel to reckon with as anv- 
thing which then swam the sens. 

On te particular day of my story we wri’ 


just a month out from Bermuda, whither we 


had been to refit after a long course of 
cruising in the Old Bahama Channel. M. 
had changed our venue now, and we 


| 


patrolling the waters to the south of the island 
of Cuba. The hour was about three o'clock 


in the afternoon; a pleasant breeze was 


shouldering the broad blue expanse of ocean 
into foam-crested hillocks, and taking the 
bite out of the brassy glare of sunshine. We 
were stretching to the westward close-hauled, 
with the violet shadow of the distant land 
looming beyond the sea-line on our starboard 
quarter. 

Lieutenant Broadbent, the commander of 
the schooner, stumped the quarterdeck puff- 
ing leisurely at a huge Havana. He carried 
his telescope under his arm, and frequently 
made use of it to sweep the horizon 
ahead. Young Tomlinson, the junior 
“ snotty,” as we mids were politely termed by 
the ward-room in those days, paced the lee 
side of the deck with me. 

„What is the old man up to?” said he 
presently. **From the way he is studying 
the sea he evidently expects to see some- 
thing; but he's so precious close that I 
believe if he knew an enemy's fleet was 
bearing down upon us, he'd say not a word to 
anybody about it." 

* Not so loud,” said I, for the shrill tones 
of the youngster should have been plainly 
audible upon the forecastle head. My belief 
is that the skip. got some information from 
that Spanish polacre he boarded the day be- 
fore yesterday. I've noticed that he's been 
more than commonly watchful ever since." 

„He seems to have got something fixed in 
ihe glass now, anyhow,” said Tomlinson. 

The commander stood against the weather 
inain-backstay, steadying his telescope 
against it, and peering dead in line with our 
bowsprit end. Long and motionless did he 
remain in that posture, then, quietly shutting 
the tubes of the glass, he called to the boat- 
swain and bade him set the long-headed gaff 
topsail and the foretopmast staysail. 

“ Good! This means business,” I 
muttered to my companion as the blue- 
jackets bustled about to the shrill chirruping 
of the boatswain’s whistle. I stepped to the 
side and gazed at the ocean beyond the bows. 
Yes; there, sure enough, was the tiniest flicker- 
iny speck of white, far as the eye could reach ; 
so vague in its remoteness that you could 
only determine the pearl-like gleam when 
you looked a little on either side of it, for, in 
staring full at it, it vanished like a dissolving 
snow-flake. 

We had been under quite enough canvas 
for comfortable sailing in the breeze which 
was blowing before the extra eloths were 
clapped on. Under the impulse of her added 
* flying kites,” the little clipper surged through 
the water in magnificent style, crushing 
half an acre of foam from her keen bows, and 
heeling down to it until again and again the 
giddy white rush to leeward brimmed seeth- 
ing to the level of the bulwark rail. But, 
oh! the exhilarating sensation of that head- 
long, buoyant flight! What is there in the 
throbbing race of a steamer through the 
water, though her speed be twice that of the 
fastest sailing ship that ever swam, to 
approach in delight the roaring tumultuous 
passage of such a vessel as the Lapwing 
when pressed channels under by her hollow, 
booming, straining expanse of canvas ? 

The far-off vessel ahead grew rapidly as we 
raced over the frothing crests; within half an 
hour from the time when the extra sail was 
packed upon the Lapwing she had shaped 
herself into a tall and leaning spire, white as 
ivory in the windy sunshine. Lieutenant 
. Broadbent ogled her incessantly through his 
glass. The second lieutenant, Mr. Murray, 
had come up on deck, and stood alongside 
the commander. As Tomlinson and I regu- 
larly passed them to leeward, we could catch 
what they said above the wild song of the 
. wind shrilling from out of the foot of the 
great mainsail. 


.once," exclaimed Broadbent. 
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* She is certainly a fore-and-aft rig," ex- 
claimed Broadbent, with his eye glued to the 
telescope, “and I should say most probably 
a schooner like ourselves, though it's im- 
possible to tell for certain whilst she remains 
end-on to us. My opinion is that, if she isn't 
the Morro herself, she is another of the 
same breed." 

* We'll hope so, at any rate," answered the 
other, quietly rubbing his hands. ‘ Unless 
she’s a Yankee trader, she's bound to be a 
slaver. What sail is she under, sir?” 

"She's got her jib-headed topsail set. 
They're carrying on quite as much as is com- 
fortable in this breeze. I wonder if they've 
sighted us yet? Bound to hnve done, I 
should say. Anyhow, there's nothing in our 
appearance to cause them uneasiness yet 
awhile. They'll take us for one of their own 
craft making the passage with a hold full of 
niggers.” 

The fiery breeze held throughout the after- 
noon, and we gained on the stranger fast. A 
stern chase is proverbially a long chase, 
but the way in which we rose the vessel 
ahead proved that she would have been no 
match for us even had her people pressed her 
bulwarks under in their efforts to get away. 

As it was, however, they held steadily on 
their course, never once touching a halliard 
or a sheet. This was justa trifle disappoint- 
ing. Had they cracked-on, it would have 
shown a sense of uneasiness at our approach 
on their part which would be as good as an 
assurance of the vessel's true character. It 
might, of course, be as Lieutenant Broad- 
bent suggested — namely, that those on board 
the craft ahead were misled by our appear- 
ance, supposing her to be a slaver, and 
reckoned that we were bound upon the same 
errand as themselves. 

At six o clock she was not more than half- 
a-league ahead of us, plainly a schooner, 
deep in the water, curtseying briskly to the 
waves, with a sluice of foam pouring out 
from under her counter. Nearly all our men 
were on deck, although no order to clear for 


quarters had been given, but I suppose the 


watch below were too excited to think of 
turning-in. 

Suddenly the commander turned hastily 
away from his levelled glass and cried : “ Mr. 
Murray; the Morro! I can read her name 
now as plain as a pikestaff ! ” 

“Hurrah!” ejaculated the second licu- 
tenant, hurrying to his side. 

„We'll come to business with him at 
„There are 
but two hours of daylight left, but that’s 
abundance of time for our purpose. Get the 
ensign hoisted, sir, if you please; run it up 
to the main truck so that he may see it 
without our changing our course, and then 
fire a blank round as a signal to him to 
heave-to. Meanwhile general quarters, Mr. 
Murray,” and with this he again glued his 
eye to the telescope. 

The second lieutenant passed the neces- 
sary orders, and with that well-disciplined 
activity which marks the routine of the 
man-of-war, all the orders were carried out. 
A ball of bunting soared to our main-mast- 


head, and broke forth into the glorious. 
A minute later a puff 


St. George's Cross. 
of white smoke spurted through one of the 
forward portholes, and the stunning, sullen 
boom of the carronade went rolling across 
the sea. 

The stranger held steadily on. All our 
men were at their stations, but beyond this 
no further preparation was made, as there 
was little reason to expect much show of 
resistance from the rlaver when she found 
herself entirely outmatched. We continued 
in silence for a short while after the firing 
of the blank charge, always steadily dimin- 
ishing the distance between the two vessels. 

" Morro— that's plain as a pikestaff!” 


. folded upon the bulwark rails. 


hats. 


` and the other boarders at my heels. 
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repeated Broadbent. “A schooner and a 
suspicious-looking craft into the bargain. 
Surely I can’t be wrong—I can't be wrong! 
Pll risk it. Mr. Murray," he called sharply 
to the second lieutenant, “throw a round 
shot close aboard that schooner. Don’t hit 
him, but let the splash come so near that he 
can't help seeing it. We'll try whether 
that'll make him heave-to.“ 

À brief pause, and then the deep roar of 
the carronade again rang out. I watched 
eagerly, but the smoke settling away from 
the explosion blew athwart my line of view, 
and I did not see where the projectile hit 
the water. The effect of this second gun, 
however, was electrical upon the hitherto 
impassive stranger. She immediately put 
her helm hard down, and let fly her sheets ; 


the length of her graceful black hull drew 


out as she rounded into the wind; and with 
her sails shaking furiously she speedily lost 
her way, and lay rising and falling upon thc 
run of the waves. 

No sooner did she heave-to than we took 
in most of our own canvas, for at the speed 
the Lapwing was thrashing through the 
water, she would have speedily forged past 
the stranger. In the meantime the com- 
mander was instructing Lieutenant Murray 
to get the cutter hoisted out, to take a 
strong and well-armed crew, and go aboard 
the schooner, to demand her papers and insist 
upon her raising her hatches. 

It chanced, much to my satisfaction, that 
I was selected to go in the boat. Our 
complement for the expedition consisted of 
twenty-five hands, armed with boarding kit 
complete, and three officers. Although there 
was a fair run of sea on, the billows were 
very regular, and the big cutter rose and fell 
as buoyant as a bird, going over the crests 
without ever once shipping a single drop of 
water. 

The distance between the two vessels was 
not more than about half a mile at the 
time we shoved off, and the light, sturdy 
oarsmen who bent their backs in sweeping 
strokes were not long in covering the 
dancing, splashing tract. We rounded under 
the schooner’s stern, and upon her counter, 
staring out in plain white letters, was her 
name, as Lieutenant Broadbent had said— 
Morro+ Matanzas. If ever a vessel looked 
a typical slaver, this rakish craft did as we 
came abreast of her and shot up alongside 
her lee main chains. 

Two men stood together just abaft the 
shrouds, watching us in silence, their arms 
One of them 
was a middle-aged person, with reddish 
whiskers ; the other was quite a young fellow, 
with a hawk’s-bill nose, clean shaven and 
hatchet-faced. Both wore wide Panama sun- 
They were the only signs of life on 
board visible to us from the boat. 

The bowman took a turn with the painter 
around one of the channel plates, and thus 
made the cutter fast. Lieutenant Murray 
sprang erect in the stern sheets, one hand 
lightly resting upon the hilt of his sword, 
as, with the other, he stretched across and 
grasped one of the shroud laniards. 

" The officers and six men follow me,” 
said he. The others stand by ready for 
immediate action if wanted.” 

He straddled into the broad platform of 
the chains, and thence vaulted lightly over the 
bulwark. I followed him, with Tomlinson 
Several 
men, clad in the picturesque garb one would 
expect to find aboard a Spanish slaver, hung 
about upon the forecastle, but the two I have 
described were the only occupants of the after- 
part. i 

“Are you the master of this schooner, 
sir ? " demanded Lieutenant Murray, address- 
ing the middle-aged person with reddish 
whiskers. We had been prepared to find 
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them Spaniards, who would shake their 
heads and mutter something unintelligible 
on being accosted in our tongue; it was 
therefore a slight surprise to be answered in 
a strong Yankee accent. 

“Iam, sir, and that's a fact. And may I 
ask why you should fire at my vessel, and 
board me in this fashion? You must be 
aware that vou are taking a very serious re- 
sponsibility upon yourself, and I guess that 
more will be heard of this before your little 
packet reaches heme.” 

“That may or may not be," answered 
Murray. * Meantime, sir, vou will oblige me 
by producing your papers and getting your 
main hateh lifted.” 

"I protest that, even though you are a 
British naval officer, you have no earthly 
right to hinder a peaceable trader upon her 
voyage in this way. Suppose I refuse ? ” 

The hatchet-faced man turned his back 
upon us. 

“Then you'll put me to the necessity of 
doing by force what, if you are an honest 
trader, you can scarcely object to doing peace- 
ably.” 

e Well, then, I guess I do object, sir, and 
you may do what you like. I give vou fair 
warning that you've got no business, under 
any sort of law, to tamper with my vessel as 
you are doing. Therefore I prefer vou to use 
force, as it will strengthen my case against 
you, and that’s all about it." 

Lieutenant Murray hung in the wind for a 
moment, as though undecided by the tone of 
the man; his hesitation was but very short- 
lived, however, and, slightly drawing himself 
up, he retorted: “ Very good! We've not 
taken the trouble to board your vessel for the 
purpose of being instrneted in our rights. 
My orders ure to look into your hold, and to 
see your papers. Do you refuse to slow 
them to me." 

* [ do." 

* Now I know how to act.’2 He stepped 
to the side, and called out an order, and in a 
breath almost the remainder of our inen 
came flocking over the side, leaving but one 
hand to watch the boat. The crew of the 
schooner, clustered round about the heel of 
her bowsprit, looked on with the utmost 
unconcern, and I even fancied there was 
a half-grin upon the faces of several of 
them. 

The lieutenant gave some instructions. 
and forthwith half a dozen blue jackets made 
for the main hatch, the rest falling into line 
and standing to their arms. Murray drew 
near to the hatch, and I followed him. Our 
men speedily raised the battens which 
enclosed the aperture, and threw the interior 
open to our view. A rush of hot nir belched 
forth, followed by a chorus of guttural cries 
and groans. 

The vessel was full of slaves. 

A sharp ejaculation escaped Murray: a 
cry half of rage and half of satisfaction. IIe 


, 
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rounded upon the man with the reddish 
whiskers. 

* Your ship is a slaver, sir, and I take 
possession of her in the King’s name.” 

“Well, I guess we are caught this time, 
anyhow, drawled the American. “ Blutf's a 
good game, but it don't always pay. If I 
could have stopped you from opening those 
hatches, it would have been all right; but 
those black hides and woolly heads down in 
the hold there don't admit of being explained 
away, und that’s a fact.” 

The lieutenant gazed from him to me 
with a somewhat puzzled expression coming 
into his face. It certainly struck me that 
the man's manner, under the circumstances, 
was odd. One would have expected him to 
show more concern at his situation, whereas 
his demeanour was one of absolute sang 
froid. 

"T shall remain here," said Lieutenant 
Murray to me, "and keep possession of the 
vessel, with eighteen men. You had better 
return to the Lapwing in the cutter, and 
report to the commander that this craft is 
the glaver he took her tobe; that her hold at 
this moment is full of blacks ; and that she 
is our lawful prize." 

The hatehet-faced man caught his breath, 
with a convulsive gesture, for all the world 
as though he were swallowing a laugh, 
although the idea of his finding any source 
of merriment in the fact of being captured 
was, of course, absurd. 

I retorted with the customary, “ Ay, ay, 
sir," and in a few minutes more was on my 
way back again to our schooner. Lieutenant 
Broadbent stood in the gangway, awaiting 
me. I speedily made my report to him, and 
a smile of satisfaction wrinkled up his 
bronzed countenance whilst he listened. 

After hearing my story through, Broad- 
bent said that he would go on board the 
Morro himself, and arrange with Lieutenant 
Murray to carry the slaver to Kingston, 
Jamaica. A fresh cutter's crew was told 
off, and I did not go in the boat upon this 
return journey. 

It was dusk when the cutter came back ; 
the wind had taken off, and we were lightly 
rising and falling upon the folds of swell 
that flowed in an endless procession of little 
hillocks of seethinz indigo. The big boat 
looked to me very crowded and deep in the 
water as she approached, and before she got 
alongside I made out that the whole of our 
men were in her. 

The commander was the first to come over 
the side; Lieutenant Murray followed him; 
and in & very short space of time all the 
men were on board again, and the cutter 
had been hoisted in and stowed in her place. 
Whilst this was being done, I noticed that 
the slaver was once more keeping away upon 
her course, and was rapidly melting into the 
gathering gloom. 

“ Fill upon the schooner again, Mr. Murray, 
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and keep her head abont south during fne 
remainder of your watea on dees,” Eun 
Broadbent say. A nice sel! for us, and no 
mistake! I never did like the Yankees, I 
must admit; bit after this aimless bit of 
fooling I shall have a score to settle with 
them whenever the opportunity may ofer 
itself " ; and, swinging round upon his heel, 
he disappeared down tae companion hatch. 


The story, as I gathered it from those 
whom I had left behind when I came away 
in the cutter, was as follows: It seems that 
Lieutenant Murray stood conversing with the 
two men, whom he took to be the skipper 
&nd mate of the Morro, and he of the reddish 
whiskers asked a number of questions as to 
what would be done with the vessel now; 
what would be their probable fate; would 
they be hanged, or imprisoned, and the like? 
The lieutenant answered them as best he 
could. 

Suddenly, as Tomlinson, who had remained 
on board, told me, when Murray had jus 
replied to a question concerning the probable 
value of the prize, and the distribution of 
the award for her capture, the red-whiskered 
and hatchet-faced couple broke forth into 
uncontrollable peals of lwaghter, staggering 
abont the deck in little circles in the eestasy 
of their merriment. Their mirth seemed con- 
tugious, and from the sprawling knot of 
men upon the forecastle a perfect pale of 
merriment swept in many echoes up among 
the rippling canvas. 

Our men were naturally staggered by this 
levity on the part of the slaver's people at 
their serious position, and Lieutenant Murray 
angrily demanded an explanation from the 
pirouetting couple as to the reason for their 
extraordinary conduct ! 

Then the truth came out. The red- 
whiskered man was an officer of the American 
warship Powhatten, which had seized the 
Morro tive days before for a flagrant net œ 
piracy in Cuban waters, transferring all the 
people, and putting a prize crew on boar. 
They were carrying the schooner to Boston 
when they sighted us in pursuit. The 
Yankee love of practical joking, combined 
perhaps with just a trifle of satisfaction at 
the chance of taking in a British King“ 
ship, prompted the red-whiskered man to get 
up a little masquerade. Most of the clothes 
of the slaver's crew were on board, aud it did 
not take long to transform the American 
bluejackets into Spanish-looking desperadoes. 
When the general explosion of laughter 
rendered it impossible ny longer to keep up 
the joke, the Yankee lieutenant explained. 
confirming his story by producing the 
necessary papers, ana displaying the uniforms 
of his service. Doubtless the anger an 
chagrin of our people added to the secré 
enjoyment of the blufting Americans, sinc 
it served to demonstrate how complete wa 
our discomfiture. 


FISH AND FISHING IN MANY WATERS. 


Author of * Treasure Mad Jack," * The Slater," “ The Adeentures of a Submarine Die r 


8 was always a hobby —nay. more, 
k) a passion—with me. Reared in alittle 
Cornish fishing village, my earliest. recollec- 
tions are of boats and fishermen, and, as I 
grew older, of assisting them in the repairs 
of their nets, baiting their hooks, and 
arranging their tackle, until at length 1 
made many a trip with them and enjoyed 
hours of sport with a deep-sea line. 

My first esteb was a conser. cud I sh 
never forget the proud sensation 1 kie 


Zy WALTER Louis, 


as I brought it over the boat’s side and 
heard the peculiar noise it made, almost like 
the barking of a dog. I listened intently to 
the fishing tales told by the men, and was 
pointed out a place where some mighty 
congers were said to hide, and longed for a 
visit to the rocks to try my hand at hooking 
one. 

At length I managed this. A retired 
naval officer owned a small half-decked boat 


Which liy up on the beach. but the paddles 


„e. 


` 


he always kept in his possession, One ast 
after landing he gave them to ine to take b 
his house. On arriving there I found le 
had been summoned by telegram to Plymouth. 
Here was my chance to visit the black ici 
and the congers; for surely he wouldu't mut 
I persuaded myself. 

It was a beautiful summer evening. aal 
everything favoured me. I got my line 
and bait, and without a moment's considera: 
tion of the danger, or acquainting anyon 
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of my project, I shoved off the boat and caught several dog-fish—a small species of native fisherman. He had been out bon::e 
was soon on my way. I was perfectly at shark. The native fishermen here fasten fishing, and the shark snapped at one of 1. 
ense in my little craft and managed her their lines to one of their big toes whilst catches and swallowed both hook and Lait: 
without trouble, but the rock was farther off they pull their canoes swiftly after the fish. but it was so exhausted by its struggles of th 
than I had reckoned, and I was tired out when I also hooked a hammer-hended shark. previous night that it was easily towed 
I arrived there. This hideous creature is rightly named, as the wake of the boat. In its mouth, wh::« 
Landing, I made my boat fast, baited my its head is composed of & cross-piece at right was terribly torn, was my hook. The sl»:. 
hooks, and waited. I had often. heard that angles to its body, and at each end an eye is measured eighteen feet two inches in length 
the conger bites only with the rising moon, placed. As I was speculating on this curious and its jaws, after they were cut out ir: 
and it proved true in this instance, for at the formation, a native explained that this fish cleaned, passed easily over a man’s head, ar- 
very moment I noticed her appearance I felt had a very smal! mouth fora shark, and its could be placed on the ground without touch 
a tug, and an instant later a violent jerk that body was so big and clumsy that big eyes ing his body. 
nearly pulled me into the water. I let my were given it so that it could see its prey at But stories of sharks and shark-fishin: 
line run out to its full extent, but could a greater distance. With the tiger-shark, would fill a volume, and I must content me- 
neither play nor land my fish. I therefore the most formidable of all the species, it is self with but one more. It was at Antiga. 
made m line fast to the boat, scrambled into the reverse. The enormous size of the where I was at work in the dockyard witi. = 
her, took up the paddles, and, exerting my mouth enables it to seize its prey without comrade named McGregor. He was fona :: 
utmost strength, made way from the rock. turning on its back or side, but its eyes are bathing, and discovered a secluded spot f: 
Tt was stiff work at first, but I mastered my sunken in its head and it cannot see to any his bath, and tried to tempt me to join bim 
^rst capture, and after a hard bit of pulling great distance. I have often seen these but I had an idea that it was just the pku- 
met a boat manned by a couple of fisherman monsters, especially in the Persian Gulf and where a shark might quietly glidein. I pointe: 
who hud put off to my assistance. I landed Indian Ocean, where, together with the this out to him and tried to persuade hit 
my fish and was well received by the by- dreaded ground-shark, they abound in great not to bathe there, but was not successful, 


ztanders and complimented on my pluck. numbers. From these two species escape is events proved. 


But the next day I was greeted in à far difficult, if not impossible. The tiger-shark ] was sitting at breakfast one morning whe’ 
different manner both by m$ parents and  rushes straight at and seizes its victim ; an there arose the cry, “A shark! A shark! 
the “ old salt“ whose boat I had borrowed. unlucky man in the water hears a swift and, running with strange forebodings t 


As the years passed I determined to go to rustle behind him, and the next instant the wards the spot where McGregor bathe: 
sca. and joined the Royal Navy as a boy. I monster's jaws are around him. With the I pushed my way through a crowd of excite 
still tried to keep up my favourite pastime of ground-shark, a dark shadow rises silently native dockyardmen only to sec the mangk - 
fishing, although I lost line after ling and and he is dragged beneath the water and body of my comrade in the jaws of a hus» 


received many a smartening up for it; yeteach torn piecemeal. shark. Around him in the water, which we. 
venture seemed to make me more anxious to I saw an instance of the voracity of a crimsoned with his blood, swam a number": 
continue the sport. During my first cruise 1 Eround-shark at Muscat in the Persian Gulf. the monster's young, cordially enjoying then: 
availed myself of every chance I had of fish- We were at anchor, and the boats were selves. In East Kent a fish which is locali? 
ing in such spare time as came my way. fastened to a studding-sail boom. One of the called a gurnet is sold and eaten. They ar 


In Gibraltar Bay I caught a great number hands missed his footing and fell from the really a kind of dog-fish, and resemble s 
of red mullet, but they are very small and boom into the water. Almost simultaneously much the young sharks I saw that day =! 
afford but little sport. Very little fishing I with the splash, and before any assistance Antigua that the whole fatal scene was lately 


got at Malta, yet, on one occasion, the lower could be rendered, the dark form of a ground- brought vividly before me. 

partof the Quarantine Harbour wasso crowded shark rose from the bottom and seized and Round the guard-ship at Port Royal. re 
with sardines that boat traffic was seriously dragged the man below. His cap, which doubt attracted by what was thrown ovcr- 
impeded by them. They appear to have floated, was all we ever saw of him. board, were a number of gigantic jacks. à 
entered the harbour to escape the porpoises At Port Royal, Jamaica, where sharks fish like a mackerel, but we were forbid-lex 


that guarded the entrance and prevented their abound, a tale is current that Government to fish from the vessel; the master-at-aru: 
return to sea. The inhabitants took them at one time issued a daily ration of seven (the chief of the police) alone had th: 
away by the cartlond. pounds of pork to a huge shark, which had privilege. The vessel was an old wood. 
Away southward, cruising on the African the name of Port Royal Tom, to encourage it three-decker, converted into a guard-sirij. 
const, shoals of porpoies passed us going to swim around the guard-ship and thus The guns had been removed and the por- 
north. t is astonishing with what speed deter bluejackets from dropping into the holes altered into windows for the calir: 
these fish can move in the water. j remember water and swimming the few yards to the of the staff. The master availed himself „. 
on one occasion, during the middle watch, a shore at times when leave was not granted ! this by setting several lines from his cabir. 
porpoise kept up with the vessel the whole I did some successful shark-fishing here, but he was a poor fisherman and raren 
time, although we were steaming twelve but my largest capture measured but eight caught anythiug. I used to outwit lim E 
knots, and it was only with daylight that it feet, and I was anxious to secure & big one, dropping & line from the upper deck an: 


disappeured, or could not be seen, for it was numbers of which I saw daily; but if I put contriving, by hitching it in a slot, to mak: 
distinctly outlined by the phosphorescence on too large a bait I generally lost both bait it appear as if it came from his own cabin. 
during the darkness. and hook or the line was broken. So at last Many a huge fish have I managed to secure 
On this coast we came upon à sight rarely I made, with the assistance of the armourer, by this means. l 
witnessed at such close quarters. Just off a large steel hook nearly an inch thick and An amusing incident once occurred wliil-: 
-he starbonrd bow two spouts of water arose, fastened it to the line with twelve strands of I was thus tishing. I had hooked a large 
thrown up high in the air, and descended in thick brass wire which I plaited, and covered jack, but could not release my line from tcc 
spray, part of which the heat condensed into the line for three feet with tow to prevent slot. Judge of my consternation, when the 
vapour. We all knew that it was a whale its being bitten through. I placed a four- fish, with a sudden jerk, sprang through th. 
“ spouting," as it is called, but what puzzled pound giey mullet on the hook, dropped it open port-hole into the master'scabin. | had 
many was that onc of the “spouts” was Over the end of the Magazine Wharf, made no resource left but to throw my line overbcar | 
much smaller than the other. An old the other end fast to a ring-bolt, and waited. to escape detection. Then I slipped down 
hand explained that it was a whale and her Soon I saw the slack moving out slowly quietly between decks and opened the enbin 
e calf.” from the coils, and then, with lightning door, and there, struggling and floundcrimz 
Farther south squads of fiving fish rose rapidity, it shot out to the full extent of the on the floor, was a huge jack that must hav. 
from the sea, flew until exhausted, and then line, and the monster 1 had hooked tugged weighed at least fifty pounds. I dare nee 


fell back into the water. ‘These fish are and struggled furiously in its efforts to leave it there owing to the noise it made. 
gomethiug like large herrings, with two fins get away, until the old wooden structure nor could I carry it up from between decke 
or wiugs on each side the whole length of the shook so much that the native sentry took without causing inquiries, and I then: 
body. They will take no bait, but are caught refuge on the shore, for it seemed as if the fore, as & wild idea occurred to me. put it v 
by the fishermen with peculiar neta, extended wharf would collapse. No boat could ap- the bunk on the bed and covered it Wil: 
on uprights on the boats! sides. They often proach the shark, which churned the water the bedclothes. The master Was a crest 
fly on the deck of a ship, attracted by the around into foam with its struggles. Suddenly fire-enter and had openly boasted that b' 
lights, and are enught. On one occasion 1 they ceased; the huge fish leaped from the feared nothing dead or alive. But I knen. 


was in the chains, heaving the lead, when Water. the line bung slack, and I knew him to be an arrant coward, especially £s 
one in its flight struck me full in the face, something had broken. regarded anything relating to the super 
blackening both my eyes. Hauling in the line, I found the hook gone. natural. 


At and round the Cape of Good Hope we The brass wire had been pulled out by the He returned soon from shore leave, an, 
had ſine sport, the fish leaping out of the sheer strength of the fish. Each wire had shortly afterwards rushed yelling o 
water to seize the bait, which was à piece of been drawn out to fine, pointed, thread-like upper deck. With & blanched face at 
scarlet cloth. Fishing is scarce on the West ends. I was mortified at the loss of dilated eyes he muttered some incoherer: 
African coast after Sierra Leone is passed, my hook; but I had the pleasure next words, and fell fainting on à coil of rere. 


owing to the grea: gwell, but at Gambia I morning of secing tho shark brought in by a Secing all engaged, I again slipped swift; 


down to the cabin, threw the fish through 
the port-hole into the water, and then quietly 
rejoined the group around the now recovered 
master-at-arins, who was recounting an 
cxtraordinary tale about an uncanny form 
which was in his cabin. The search of 
course proved futile, but during the whole 
time he was on the ship he never again 
boasted what he would do if he encountered 
a visitor from unknown regions ! 

I caught in this harbour a barracouta, or 
sea pike, its habits and manner of taking 
the bait being precisely similar to those of 
its fresh-water brother, but it grows much 
larger. I have seen it over five feet in 
length. These fish wil not hesitate to 
attack a bather, tearing and devouring the 
flesh from his feet and legs. 

At Demerara a peculiar fish frequents the 
channels cut to drain the land. It is said 
to have four eyes, two above and two below 
water. Anyhow, with their two eyes above 
these fish managed to escape every attempt 
to catch them with a net, whilst they refused 
to take our bait, so I never had the oppor- 
tunity to examine one. 

Whilst in a boat going up a river in 
this colony, we came across a beautiful 
specimen of a sun-fish. Circular in form 
and almost globular, it was resting on a 
sandbank and was nearly out of the water, 
as is the custom of this fish during the spawn- 


M we get on in life, I suppose it gives us 
ŻA ever-increasing pleasure to see how 
young people enjoy the various sports we 
liave ourselves a taste for. 

Some of the most delightful days I have 
spent mountainecring were when the expedi- 
tions were got up for the joint benefit of my 
camera und some boy friends. 

I especially recall nn excursion I made 
some yeurs ago in the Engadine in Switzer- 
land, when I was most literally “guide, 
philosopher, and friend” to three public- 
school boys who were spending their summer 
holidays with their parents in that beautiful 
country. 

1 learnt one day that these boys had long 
nourished a keen desire to make a real 
Alpine ascent—a wish their careful and 
anxious parents had tried hard to overcome. 
However, as I was known to be a person of 
phenomenal prudence, and as I was willing 
to accept full responsibility for the safety of 
my charges, consent was at last given, and 
the three young mountaincers assembled in 
my sitting-room at the Kulm Hotel, St. 
Moritz, to discuss the necessary outfit and 
to make plans for setting out next day. 

I had first to see that the boys had warm 
gloves, for high up amidst the eternal snow 
the coid may be very great, and hands, ears, 
or feet become frozen even in summer. 
Of course, when I showed them my gloves 
and told them each to buy a similar pair, 
they at once agreed to do so, but sometimes 
with grown-up people who have never 
climbed, yet think they know all about it, I 
have had difficulty in persuading them to 
start with proper clothing. 

One rather obstinate man, who declared 
that he could not possibly wear thick woollen 
gloves with all the fingers in one pod like a 
baby's glove, suffered badly in consequence. 
We were on the crest of a high mountain, 
and there was u bitter wind. It was the 
moath of January, and the rocks were 
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ingseasor. The officer shot it from the boat, 
and it measured over ten fect round the 
bodv. 

Another peculiar fish I observed in the 
Straits Settlements, as well as in some 
African rivers. It was small, and the first 
time I saw one it was on a mudbank. It 
had two legs or fins just below the head. 
I thought it was a kind of water-lizard, but 
I saw it wriggle itself into the water and 
swim away. It was distinctly a fish, having 
fins, scales, and tail. 

In the river Prah, during the Ashanti ex. 
peaition of 1873, I caught & number of fish 
which we called Jacl:-in-the-box, owing to our 
having to cut from them a hard substance 
which chipped off like wood. 

At Bermuda I had an exciting chase and 
capture of a devil-fish, as it is called there; it 
is in renlity an enormous skate or ray, and 
this particular one was observed by the 
signalman cf the Scorpion floating on the 
water. For some time it was not known 
what sort of a fish it was, and a boat fully 
equipped, carrying six men and the whale 
tackle, was lowered. A seaman who had seen 
some whaling was in the bows with the 
harpoon. We pulled as quietly as possible 
towards the black floating mass, which did 
not move. When alongside and within strik- 
ing distance, a harpoon was thrown with such 
force that the flukes were embedded in the 
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flesh. A second harpoon was placed in a 
similar manner close to the first; and we 
slaeked out the lines enough to clear the 
boat and escape the struggles of the fish, but 
not enough to allow it to dive. In this 
manner it towed the boat and crew for several 
miles until exhausted, when we pulled back 
and landed our capture. It was triangular 
in shape, measuring over twelve feet across. 
One of the soldiers’ officers made a whip of 
its tail. 

My record fish in weight was a trapone—a 
gigantic fish of the herring species — which I 
caught from a boat with a line on the 
Bahama Banks. It weighed 192 pounds, 
but much larger ones are sometimes caught 
in America with a rod and line. 

It is said that the strange sights of the sea 
are rarely seen nowadays; that the sea 
monsters are growing scarcer; and that it is 
possible to make a voyage to the Cape with- 
out seeing a single shark. I do not think 
that the number has diminished in the least. 
These creatures keep away from the track of 
the great ocean liners, whose propellers and 
rapid motion disturb them ; they are simply 
driven back by the machinery of civilisation. 
But in & voyage to India, in a sailing vessel 
rounding the Cape, tbe same wonderful 
sights can be seen to-day as the writer 
beheld when making that voyage in the fifties 
—a voyage that lasted over four montlis. 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING FOR BOYS. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


(Illustrated with Photographs bu the AUTHOR.) 


powdered over with snow, so of course they 
were dreadfully cold to take hold of. Half- 
way along I stopped and asked my com- 
panion how his hands felt. They don't 
feel at all!” he replied. We told him to 
take off his gloves, and when he haa done 
so, we saw that his fingers were quite white. 
"Frost.bite! " the guides exclaimed, and 


then they set to work to rub till the feeling 


came back. "This made the hands ache and 
burn and tingle, and when they were thawed 
the climber was very glad to accept a spare 
pair of my big knitted*gloves instead of his 
chilly, wet, leather ones. 

When we had arranged as to the 
clothing, we proceeded to make a list of the 
eatables we should want. These included 
bread, butter, jam, cold meat, tea, and fruit, 
enough of all to last us for several meals. 
The rest of the business was left in my 
hands. and I need hardly say that the first 
thing I did was to engage the two best 
guides I could find. 

The mountain we intended to climb was 
called the Piz Sella, and though, by starting 
from the hotel at about two o'clock in the 
morning, we could have done it in the day, 
yet the boys thought it would be much more 
fun to spend a night at the Alpine Club hut, 
as if we were going to make some very long 
and difficult ascent. So the next afternoon, 
in lovely weather, we four set off in a 
carriage and drove for nearly two hours, as 
far as there was a road, picking up our 
guides on the way. 

In order to save the trouble of cooking our 
supper at the hut, I had arranged for us to 
dine about six o'clock at the inn where the 
driving road ended, and a very cheery little 
meal we had there. 

The hut was about two hours’ walk 
farther, and it was delightful strolling 
quietly along in the cool of the evening. 
The narrow little path ran beside, but above, 
a large glacier, and the boys asked me many 


questions about this wonderful river of ice, 
which never melts away in summer, and is 
nearly n mile broad and several miles long. 
I explained to them, as far as I could, tlie 
reasons for its being there, telling them that 
on high mountains no rain, but only snow, 
falls. The air is cold up there, and every 
night, and often even during the day, there is 
frost; therefore a large quantity of snow, 
which cannot melt, gets heaped up on the 
rounded summits of the mountains and in 
the high valleys amongst them. 

The lower layer of snow, as more and 
more gets piled on it, is pressed together till 
it becomes ice, just as a handful of snow 
pressed hard in the hand becomes an icy 
ball. It is, of course, tremendously heavy, 
and wherever there is any slope it slowly 
moves down it, creeping along at about the 
same pace as the hour-hand of a watch! 
After several years it arrives so low down 
that it is what we call below the snow-line, 
the '"snow-line" being an imaginary line 
above which rain seldom falls and snow is 
all the year round on the ground. 

Now, when this icy mass arrives thus far, 
the snow melts off its surface and leaves the 
ice below bare. This also melts, but it is so 
enormously thick that we do not notice its 
disappearance, and thus there is enough of it 
to go on towards the valleys and pastures 
like a river of ice, running sometimes for 
miles between flowery and grassy banks and 
even to where big pine-trees grow. Of course 
ice is always rather brittle, so, when the 
glacier has to flow down a steep bit of rock, 
or over something very uneven in its bed, it 
splits, and these splits ure called crevasses. 

In its lower parts, where the ice is bare, 
we can see and easily avoid these chasms. 
But high up, in the region of perpetual snow, 
they are sometimes quite covered, and then 
we are in danger of walking unconsciously 
into one. 

If a man alone did this it would be Me 

(the 


I. Ascending a snowy ridge 12,000 ft. above the sea at the highest point. A cornice, or projecting eave of snow, will be noticed Tis important not to approach thi- 
Closely, 2. Interior of an. Alpine eliniber's hut, 3. Amidst eternal snow in midsummer on the top of an Alpine peak. 4. Many “interesting objects are met with 
during the walk up the glacier to the bnt, This shows a * glacier table,“ or roek perched on a mound of jee. 5. How the first member of the party commen 
the descent, assisted by the remainder, The last man to come down has only himself to count on for help. 6. Back at the hut after the ascent on à hot day in 


. night-quarters. 


the jaws of death, but no careful climber 
would ever go by himself in such places. 
The proper thing to do is for not less than 
three persons to be together, and for them to 
be tied to each other by a strong rope at 
twenty feet or more one from the other. 
Thus, if the first man breaks into & hidden 
crevasse, the others can pull him out. The 
rope must always be kept tightly stretched, 
so that the check comes at once and the 
person is stopped before any pace is put on. 
There are many very interesting things to 
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another party was already installed its 
members were probably asleep. So I pushed 
the door half-open very gently and looked 
inside. Evidently the hut was occupied. I 
saw dark forins on the bunk, and quantities 
of provision paper on the table. 

* Now, boys, we will take off our boots 
outside, and be all ready to creep to our 
places with a candle just to see our way, so 
as to disturb the other people as little as 
possible," were my injunctions, which were 
duly carried out. 


Descending a mountain after fresh snow. The tracks of the party may be seca 


on the precipitous slopes near tlie top. 


be.seen during a walk up a glacier. We 
often find large stones perched on icy pillars 
and wonder how they got there. The reason 
for their table-like appearance is that they 
have sheltered the ice beneath them from the 
sun, and, while the rest of the glacier has 
melted and the surface sunk, this column of 
shaded ice has remained. After a time, of 
course, this melts also, but we shall always 
find that it melts first on the side facing 
south, which gets most sun. Thus aclimber 
lost in a fog. and without a compass, can 
roughly get his bearings from the position 
of the falleu glacier-tables he is sure to 
come across. 

These boulders are often great travellers. 
Some have fallen from neighbouring moun- 
tains on to the glacier and have been carried 
along for miles on the icy surface. We find 
at the present day in Wales large blocks 
which have been transported there by a 
glacier which, during the Ice Age, flowed from 
Scotland. Again, on the hills west of Geneva 
are large pieces of granite which must, in old 
days, have come from the chain of Mont 
Blanc, at least sixty miles away. 

It grew dusk as we approached the hut, 
and brilliant glow-worms studded the banks 
by the path, but were of no assistance to our 
locomotion when the boys tried to make 
lanterns of them by putting them in their 
handkerchiefs ! 

It was about 9 P.. when we reached our 
As climbers usually start 
very early from a hut so as to profit by the 
snow frozen hard during the night, and to 


J rave plenty of time on hand, I knew thai if 
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foot on tne fragile bridge of snow. Through 
he went, but luckily he over-balanced, owing 
to the steep slope, and shot head-forward 
over the crevasse and down beyond, giving 
me a mighty tug as he went. 

I saw that, as the others were over, there 
was no danger, so I let myself go, and crossed 
the crevasse in a rapid sitting glissade. The 
guide behind me followed, and immediately 
we were all speeding down the safe portion 
of the mountain-side. The boys arrived 
snowy, breathless, and mostly head-first at 


af Zz 


Climbers’ Boulder. 


When fresh snow covers the mountains, and makes it impossible to climb them, 
ardent mountaineers practise, instead, on some big boulders in the valley. 


As soon as all six of 
us were ready, I once 
more, but this time 
candle in hand, opened the door. I confess 
that for quite two minutes after I felt that I 
had been most cruelly imposed upon, for the 


up it. 


"dark forms were merely rugs, and the 


Paper was the untidy remains of a picnic 
party from Pontresina! 

However, the affair made us, in the end, 
laugh heartily, and, delighted to have the 
place to ourselves, each was soon wrapped in 
his rug and sound asleep. 

Of course, the boys, in their anxiety to do 
the thing in proper style, desired to start at 
an atHictingly early hour, and particularly 
wished to experience that most unpleasant 
accompaniment to a moonless night—a 
departure by lantern-light. Thus, net 
morning, while it was still dark, our little 
procession, with two twinkling lanterns, 
wended its way along the glacier. 

It would be tiresome if I entered into 
many details regarding the ascent, which 
was carried out with the utmost success. 
The return journey was amusing. The boys 
were roped at equal distances apart, and we 
entreated them to go quietly till the upper 
crevasse, a fairly large and entirely covered 
one, was safely passed. Every precaution 
was taken as we approached it, the rope 
being kept tightly stretched. The leading 
guide and two of the boys crossed it without 
mishap. Thencame the turn of the tallest 
and heaviest. “Step lightly!" I called to 
him. What did you say?" he replied, 
half turning round, and pounding down one 


The boulder here shown is at Zermatt, and it is a difficult matter to scramble 
The Matterhorn is seen in the background, covered with fresh snow. 


the bottom, and then requested me to allow 
them to go up and do italloveragain! The 
rest of the descent was speedily and 
pleasantly performed, and at an early hour 
in the afternoon I was able to hand over to 
their parents, safe and sound, three sun- 
burnt, proud, and happy boys, who had just 
accomplished their first mountaincering 
cxpedition up an Alpine snow-pcak. 


. * 
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A PLATE THAT EVERYONE 
SHOULD POSSESS. 


O many distin- 
guished British, 
0 Colonial, and for- 
eign notabilities 


will take part, one 
way or another, in 
the Coronation re- 
joicings, that we 
are issuing with our 
Jnly Part a splendid 
plate in colours, show- 


ing the ribbons of ull 
the great “ orders” 
that will be worn. 
This will enable 


readers to tell at a 
glance to what distin- 
guished order, or orders, 
individuals belong. It 
will form a fitting -com- 
panion to the fine War and Albert 
Afedal Ribbons pate issued with our 
last Peg em Pir 
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ios arc one or two final remarks to be 
made on this subject referring to what 
has been already said. 

With respect to the varnishing, this is best 
performed just in the same way as amateurs 
of a bygone age used to apply the collodion 
to the plate before sensitising it. The method 
is illustrated in fig. 3. The plate is taken by 
one corner, and a pool of varnish is poured 
into the middle of it. The varnish is allowed 
to flow evenly all over the plate. except at 
the corner, by which it is held (as if it touches 
the fingers it will probably run down the 
hand, or even up the sleeve), which should 
only be at the very edge, and need not be 
coated. "The surplus varnish is then drained 
off into a diffcrent bottlefrom that from which 
it was taken (so as not to contaminate the 
whole stock), by running the mouth of the 
bottle up and down cach side in succession 
until no more drains off. Thus a perfectly 
smooth coating should be secured. 


I N 
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Fig. 3.—METHON OF APPLYING VARNISH TO PLATE. 


With respect to the spots caused by air- 
bubbles, ctc., a very sharp pencil is used. and 
its point is placed upon the spot in the centre. 
Then the pencil is made to traverse the spot 
from the centre to the edge with a circular 
motion, working round and round until we 
arrive at the edge. In this way it will be 
found fairly easy, after a little practice, to 
dispose of the spot by making it as dense, 
or nearly so, as the surrounding film. 

Asto the lines. The proper way to treat 
these is to commence at the lower end and 
work upwards, making the lines of the pencil 
so darken the transparent line of the negative 
that it blends into the surrounding opaque 
part of the face, and gradually absorbs 
the whole line. Care must be taken not to 
overdo it, or you will get a light line on the 
print instead of a dark one, which looks 
more incongruous than the dark one did. 

The line should not even be entirely re- 
moved, as some shading is necessary if the 
effect of roundness is to be produced in the 
face. In the case of old people it is & very 
serious defect to remove the whole of the 
lines, as it produces an effect the reverse cf 
natural, and & pretty old fuce is next door in 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By RECINL ILD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Author of * Flash-Light Photography,” ec. etc. 


RETOUCHING AND "ITauzimso " NrasTIVEs. 


ART II. 


point of beauty toa pretty young one; so it 
is no detriment to the portrait even if the 
lines of age do show, if they are not un- 
naturally obtrusive. An example of an old 
face not nceding retouching is shown at the 
end of this article. 

In some cases where the skin of the face 
itself is wanting in smoothness in the nega- 
tive it may be necessary to work over the 
whole face more or less with the pencil. 
This is such a difficult thing to do, from the 
fact that an even density has to be kept 
up throughout, and not one part made more 
dense than any other, that only considerable 
experience will enable you to do it correctly, 
and I do not advise you to attempt it ona 
valuable negative until you have practised 
much on inferior ones. For the matter of 
that, all beginning the work should first try 
on inferior ones. Still, for my last remark 
respecting the art of retouching, I may say 
that if anything goes wrong you can remove 
the whole thing by rubbing it with a piece of 
rag dipped in turpentine. I recommend the 
beginner to keep these items handy, for it is 
by no means impossible, or even improbable, 
that they will be wanted, not once only, but 
many times, while he is practising on his 
lirst negative. 

Retouching is principally called into exist- 
ence by the fact that the photographic plate 
picks out differences of colour that the eyes 
do not perceive, and so exalts one shade at 
the expense of another. and gives an un- 
natural effect. It follows from this that if 
isochromatic plates are used there is less 
likely to be need of much work than with 
ordinary plates. 

The desk on which is the negative to be 
retouched should be placed in, or near, a 
window, with a ncrth aspect if possible, and 
no strong light should be at the worker's 
back. If there must be one, hang a heavy 
curtain between you and it. The desk should 
be fixed at the height at which the worker 
naturally sits, ns any strain from being in 
an uncomfortable position makes careful work 
less easy. 

The preparation of the pencils requires 
consideration. They must be really good 
pencils, and inust be sharpened with a very 
sharp knife before usc. To keep them in 
good order while working, procure a heavy 
block of wood about six inches long, an inch 
thick, and two inches broad. Glue the top 
of this, and to it attach a piece of sand- 
paper or emery-paper. While you are work- 
ing, rub the point of the pencil on this from 
time to time, turning it round and round gs 
you rub it. Rather hard pencils are used; 
the numbers can be H, F, or HB. For 
coing much work you can use a softer pencil, 
auch as D. 

The strokes made are to be short and 
light, the result being obtained by the 
accumulated etfect of soft strokes, and not 
by hard individual strokes. The greatest 
pressure is to take place in the middle of the 
stroke. I have referred before to the cross- 
strokes used when covering moderately large 
spaces. Whenever you have to go over the 
work again to obtain sufficient density, you 
must always keep the lines on the top at an 
angle to those which have been done before. 

Spotting on prints.—'This is variation of 
retouching, the work being done on the 
finished print instead of on the negative. 
It is done by means of a brush charged with 
special colours, which can be obtained from 


a dealer's, or with ordinary water-color~ 
mixed to get as far as possible the exact 
shade of the print when toned—e.g. witi 
sepia, crimson lake, and indian ink you car 
get almost any shade when mixed in the 
right proportions. The colours (if ordinary 
water-colours are used) have to be mixed with 
some special preparation to make then 
adhere evenly to the surface of the print. 
The preparation usuaily employed is either 
ox-gall, which can be obtained from zn: 
artist’s colour-shop, or white of egg mixed 
with a little water. To touch up bromide 
prints or platinotypes you want a soft lead 
pencil, or specially prepared crayon. To pu: 
in high lights use Chinese white. 

I said at the beginning of this subject tha: 
I objected to retouching of any kind if it caz 
Ec avoided, and prefer, if possible, none a: 
all. I end it by saying that under al. 
circumstances it is best to err on the side 
of too little work rather than on that of to 
much, and if you have any doubt as to 
whether any work should be done on any 
particular part of the negative, don't do it. 
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THE BOY'S OWN SECRET BOX, 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Bv WiLL1AM E. Hrcuers. 


B ure very fond of mysteries which they may te 
able to unravel while others cann t. 1 am abe 
to describe how to make a box which. will take au. 
amount of unravelling, and yet leave tlie ** puzzied “ 
puszled as before. 

This box does excellently to keep pens or mate. 
etc., in. It will look well if made of oak or mal Can. 
and, as it is only 3 in. long. the material will not on: 
much, if anything. Be careful and exact. in yous 
measurements, and see to it that the parts nt wen 
witbout shifting about. 

Now for the making : 

Get a block of whichever wood you select, 3 in 
13 in. by ; in. thick, mark off d in., as in tig. l. A . i5 
saw into the block „ in. deep. Now cut the [wt 
A R € D away down to the bottom cf the sic cn. 
Inside cut out à space for the pens or wateke $ i 
deep, 4 in. wide, 13 in. long— G K LH. 

You must next turn to A B E Fr, which was l5: 
standing up, Out of tliis eut n dovetail represented 
the illustration oy two vertical lines. It oes ies 
matter what „ze the dovetail is made, so long us te. 
parts fit accurately. Make a hole tor the screw 2 
from the top, and this part of the box is finished. New 
turn to the next piece. 

This must be 3 iu. long by 1} in. wide, an} 1 
thick. Mark J} in. up the left-hand side. and ar. . 
the right (A k. hg. 2). Join. Saw half-way throat - 
wood and remove A RH € D in same manner as it Fu. 1. 
At the lower end, complete the dovetail (shawn 5 
dotted lines). Now bore à screw-hole to co ne cumi’ 
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over the rcrew-hole in fig. 1 when tho two pieces of 
wood are put together. E, fig. 2, represents this. Now 
comes the part of the apparatus that no one can get 
over. Continue the screw-hole down wards, E r, for g-in., 
cutting clean through the wood. See if a screw will 
teavcl freely in this hole. ‘est the parts of the box 
now, having got so far. Fit the two parts of the box 
vou have already made together. Screw up very 
loosely. Now push the second part up, keeping the 
first part still, till the screw has gone as far as possible. 
If the top will now swing round either right or left, 
you can start making the third and last piece; if not, 
the screw-hole E F must be lengthened. Before the last 
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piece is begun, cut a shallow space, GH, half-way 
through the wood. Mind, EF is cut right through the 
wood ; 6 H only half-way, and on the same side of the 
wood from wiich you cut A B € D. 

No. 8 is easier to make than either of the other two. 
lHece of wood, shape and size (all these drawings are 
the proper size) of A BC D, fig. 2, and to fit accurately 
in it. 

Make the screw-hole as in fig. 1, and now cut a space 
of exactly the same length, breadth, and depth, and to 
come exactly over G H (fig. 2). 

Now the wood parcs of the box are finished. Take n 
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small picce of knitting-needle or very stiff wire to fit 
in u H, and, consequently, the hole corresponding to 
«7H in the third piece of wood. Each hole must be 
deep enough to receive the wire by itself. The prin- 
ciple of the box is this: The wire which impedes the 
screw must fall from one hole to the other when the box 
is inverted. 

Now screw it up, after putting the wire in place. 
Do not screw up too tightly, so as to make the pieces 
immovable, nor yet too loosely, so as to allow the wire 
to work its way out. The head of the screw will, of 
course, be uncovered at the top, but you can, if you 


Fig, 3. 


intend the box for matches, gum a piece of sand-paper 
on, not tastening to the screw-head. If not for matches, 
let the screw stay as it is. 

Now you can ornament your box. It looks very 
much better if vou have all the outside edges and corners 
rounded off. Do this, aod then. if made of deal, stain 
the box a nice brown or black, and varnish. If of oak 
or mahogany, simply varnish it. 
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As to the opening of it, I daresay vou could find out 
that part of the business yourself. Simply invert, and 
tchile in tha? position turn the bottom, as il appears to 
you, round to the left. Now, with the be: the right 
way up, push the second picce up, turn round to either 
side, and the box is open. 

The fun you can get from this, boys, is *i*nply 
immense. Hand it to a friend; he turns the top 
round, never dreaming, of course, to turn the thing 
upside down, and wonders where the inside is.“ All 
the time he is manceuvring with it the amused expres- 
sion on your face makes him the more exasperated. 
The funniest part of the business is, however, even 
when vou show him how to do it, he will not see you 
turn it upside down. 

Fig J shows the finished box. 
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MCWHISTLER OF THE PIBROCH: 
A RIGMAROLE. 


I you can spare a moment, or perhaps n little 


more, 

To heel an’ eerie story you have never heard 
before, 

Oh gather round and listen, for I beg to make it 
plain 


That (his astounding story I shall never tell again. 


MeWhistler of the Pibroch, a sturdy youth was he, 

Who studied mountaiu mavic from their summits to 
the sca. 

He piped on high Ben Nevis with an ever-swelling 
throat ; 

He piped at Coupar Angus all the buttons off his 
coat; 

Mis bounet fell at Stirling, 
adored 

Departed like the mountain dew at Coilantogle ford ; 

His arms began to dwindle and grow “ beautifully 
less," 

Till one fell off at Stornaway and one at Inverness, 

And piping, ever piping, he cot thinner every day, 

To vanish like a wreath of mist across the Firth 
of Tay. 


and the tartan he 


Then, wrapped in Highland vapour, like a ghost he 
sallied forth 

To charm the southern shepherds and the fishcra of 
the nortli. 

From Pentland's stormy waters to the Solway he 
would fly ; 

From Peterhead in Aberdeen to Brnendale in Skye. 

But not to rural victims were his energies con- 
fined — 

He duped the city dwellers, though of mettle and of 
mind, 

And, though his spell was potent as a spell has 
sellom been, 

MeWhistler of the Pibroch, slr, teas never heard or 
sen. 

He came like those sensations which we hardly 
think we feel, 

And woke the funny fancies that so many would 
conceal: 

The miser gave his gold away ; the spendthrift kept 
his own; 

The King became a vagrant, 
climbed the throne ; 

The grumbler ceased to grumble when McWhistler 
wandered by: 

But then the cheerful-hearted heaved a most 
common sigh; 

Anil boys who shirked their studics took to stewing 
all the day, 

While diligent researchers thought of nothin else 
but play: 

The idle showed their muscle, and the willing dis- 
content: 

And so the world kept even, though Me Whistler 
came and went. 


and the vagrant 


un- 


And from all this you'll gather, when the day seems 
hind-hefore, 

That grim MeWhistler’s pibroch must be drifting 
by the door. 

And if you seek a moral, where it possibly may 
lurk, 

I wish you happy fortune in the disappointing 
work ; 

But, if you ask my guidance I must answer: 
"What's the good?“ 

I cannot point a moral, und I did not say I woull. 

Joux LEA, 
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SOME SCHOOLBOYS WE KNOW. 


Bv T. E. DoNNISON. 


. Pics 


HEADS 
THE 


Bow inc 
AVERAGE 


BATTING 


AVERAGE 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE B. O. P.“ WELCOMES THE 
CHIEF CONSTABLE WITH 
A CHEER. 


IT is interesting to learn that the position of Chief 
Commissioner of the London City Police has been won 
by Captain Nott Bower, an enthusiastic lover of 
swimming. Whilst chief constable at Liverpool, Cas. 
tain Bower took ^ keen interest in swimming and life- 
saving. By his encouragement no less than 150 
members of the Liverpool Police have earned, it is 
suid, the medallions of the Life-saving Society. 
Captain Bower lias wisely remarked that “a constable 
should be us well able to save a man's life as to arrest. 
him." The London Police are great at swimming and 
life-saving,and the appointment of Captain Bower to 
the Chief Commissionership augurs well for the con- 
tinnityof the work. 
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4 INQUIRING.—1. Disinfect it with carbolic acid. 
them up might cure them ; but it looks as though they would have 
to be destroyed, 
4. You must have a gun license, but a soldier does not require a 
license for rifle practice. 
the year before it begins to breed: hence it never has a roe. The 
sprat is a species by itself, so is the herring. 


SEA Dod, APPRENTICE, MIDSHIPMAN, and others. For full particulars 
regarding the merchant service, the amount of premium, the ship- 
owners who take apprentices, and all such information, get The 
Sea,” n shilling book issued by * Tne Shipping Gazette," and 
published by Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


MUDDIED Oar.—1 and 2. The nationality in both cases is that of the 
parents, 3. There is no residertial qualification in football, and 
consequently no difficulties occur as to nationality. 


ZEALANDIA.—There is no book on volunteer uniforms, and uniforms 
generally are beiug so altered that it would be well to wait a year 
or two until things are more settled, 


WEEKLY SUBSCRIRER.—The hiding of King Charles in an oak is more 
likely to have taken place after the battle of Worcester; but the 
story seems to be inerely a legend. 


D. C. S. (Nova Scotia ).—Send a money order to the High Commissioner 
for.Canada, Victoria Street, Westminster, and ask him to forward 
you the stamps, less expenses. 


INTERESTED.—There would be no object gained by making the altera- 
tion you mention, and it would necessitate a rearrangement of 
the parts, which cannot now be done, as the article is finished. 


W. W.SPINK.—1. We cannot suggest hobbies to correspondents, as we 
do noi know the circumstances. Generally speaking, a hobby started 
with a view of money-making is a failure. 
ceases to be a hobby, and becomes a business, 2. The straw dangling 
down from a bridge is a sign of “ no thoroughfare” under that arei. 
3. Written permission for each extract and illustration, 


ZWLOGIST.—See the local directory at the Free Library, and look out 
the addresses for yourself. 


J. MARSHALL, TarPING, J. Honcsox, E. B. J., and 
others.—See the articles on ventriloquism in the 
tenth and eleventh parts of our * Indoor Games," 
and that on polishing stones in the seventh aud 
eighth parts. Both ** Indoor Games ' and “ Outdoor 
Games" are puolished in sixpenny parts, which 
can be obtained by ordering through any book- 
seller, or through any of our agents in the Colonies. 
For the names of these agents apply to the pub- 
lisher, Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row. 


J. WILLIAMS.—You would probably learn something 
about it by applying to the makers of the diving 
apparatus, Messrs. Sieve, Gorman & Co., 187 West- 
minster Bridge Road. 


II. A. Tuieny.--1n all the cases you mention let the 
lady make the first offer to shake hands, and be pre- 
pared to accept it. 


2. Perhaps chaining 
3. There is only one British species of magpie. 


5. The sardine is the young of the pilchard 


OKAVANGO,—Stanley's books on African exploration are published by 
Sampson Low & Co. 


G. Anber.—You can buy modelling clay and modelling 
tools at Brodie & Middleton’s, in Long Acre, or at 
Roberson’s, in the same street. We forget the 
numbers, but the audress is good enongh without 
them. 


D. C. B.—*trawboard can be bought wherever brown 
paper is sold. It is made in many thicknesses, up to 
an eighth of an inch or more. 


RICHARDSON.—The specimens should not be stuck 
down on the glass, but be kept in place in a cell, and 
preserved by a cover-slip fastened down with Canada 
balsam, 


Box WALLER.—Bird-lime is made by boiling linseed- 
oil or holly-bark to a jelly, and can be had at a bird 
stuffer’s, but is rarely used in these days, aud not re- 
commended, 


When it sueceeds it 


Lons- Fielà 


REGGIE.—We gave sail plans of a schooner in the sixth 


aud sixteenth volumes, and have had many lettera cs 
to their success. The mainmast should be:half-war 
between stem and stern and the foremast half-way 
between it and the stern. The bowsprit should pro- 
ject outboard half the distance between the masts. 
and the distance from the tip of the bowsprit to the 
tip of the main boom should be half as long again p4 
the length of the boat, in your case 48 inches, The 
Mainmast should be as high above the deck as t 
length of the mainboom, and the throat of the calf 
should be twice the length of the foresail-boom above 
the deck. The foremast should ve as high as the 
mainmast and the sail just as high, the gaff being 
three-quarters the length of the foreboom, and the 
main gaff twice as long. Slope the foregaff to the 
sternhead, and the ma'ngaff to the foot of the fore. 
Mast, 


W. H. Burton.—A list of the contents of both our “ In- 
door Games" and “Outdoor Games" is published 
occasionally on the wrapper of our weekly numbers, 
and now and then in the parts. 


D. H. DAvIES. - We cannot supply the numbers, what- 
ever they may be, as it is a long time ago, and they 
are out of print. 


E. D. D. and others.—1. Use linseed.oil; but it is far 
better, and cheaper, to buy a properly waterproofed 
line. 2. Certainly, the police can interfere. Leave 
off catapult-shooting altogether and join a cadet 
corps. 


L. MonGAN.—1. Not bad, but not good enough. Ina 
few years’ time, if you practise, you will see the dif- 
ference which you do not see now. 2. The only way 
is to send it to a dealer and ask his price for it. It 
is à very small collection in these days, and if of 
modern date is not worth more than perhaps a tenth 
of the catalogue price. 


W. Rorixnsox.—It can only be had by buying the back 
numbers in whieu it appeared. It has been out of 
print for years. 


Ernrrr.—Dog's mercury, Mercurialis perennis “Oar 
Country's Flowers“ is a much better book for pur- 
poses of identification, and the two work weil to- 
gether. 


A. BEARSLEY.—We cannot tell the prices in New 
Zealand ; but over here the lot could be bought for 
half a crown. 


J. W. G.—Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, 
Westminster, 


HONEYSUCKLE.—We cannot recommend, but you will 
find advertisements in“ Exchange and Mart.” 


G. MANKIN.—The state of affairs described in Mr. 
Pallantyne's books has ceased to exist. The address 
of the Hudson's Bay Company is 1 Lime Street, rc 


J. G. B.—Oliver Wendell Holmes died some years 
ago, 


EF. Hinr.—1. “School and the World" was in our 
seventh volume. 2. The Boy's Own Paper" is 
published on the 25th of the month, pot before. 


G. Y. DiowN-WESTHEAD.— The turn will come in 
time, but we have had 1nore articles on model yacht- 
ing, building, rigging, sailing, and racing than any 
other paper inthe language, so much so that we hare 
had to rest a bit. 


J. E. S. CLAPr.—Get the first and second parts of our 
„Outdoor Games," price sixpence each, either direct 
from our publisher or through à bookseller. 


G. MATTHEWS.—Write for particulars to the Directer- 
General, Army Medical Department, Victoria Street, 
S. W. 

G. H. MIS. — What size the liner? Get “The Sea.” 
one shilling, published by Spottiswoode & Co, 5! 
Gracechurch Street, Ee. It will tell vou all aboa: 
the merchant service, and the apprenticeship and 
tirins that take apprentices, and so on. 
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THE SHELL-HUNTERS: THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY 


By GORDON STABLES, XI. D., R. N., 
Author of ** The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “ Allan Adair,” ete. 


SEA AND LAND. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AN ADVENTURE IN LIMA.— THE MISSING LINK IN THE CHAIN. 


'ugx were all together in a prettily furnished and Imp. They had been here a week, and It is likewise a very old city —three hundred 
cottage — home- like, English-like, and would be here another, exploring,“ as Paul years of age at least - but built of mud or clay, 
with real English maidservants - on the out- phrased it. as the swallows build their nests under our 
skirts of Lima. When I say all, I nean Lima is a large city with spacious streets eaves in dear old England. The good folks 
Paul, the boys, the children, Telda, Neptune, and many a quaint and curious lane. of Lima have often found it convenient to 
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have houses of clay, for in times gone by, as 
it may be in time to come, this has been the 
scene of terrible earthquakes, long nights 
and days of pitchy darkness, thunderings 
and lightnings, and fire and ruin and chaos. 
Lima, moreover, has witnessed many a bloody 
revolution, during which its men, its women, 
and even its boys, seem to have gone mad — 
to have been blood.struck. Then things 
settled down and houses were rebuilt and 
re-adorned, and mirth and genera) jollity 
would reign till the next convulsion of the 
earth or of society. 

Just at present it was all peace in Lima, 
and our wanderers did not seem to tire of 
roving about the streets and wondering at 
all they saw and heard, though they could 
not understand much of the language. It 
seemed, as spoken by the women, a very 
pretty palois of Spanish mixed up into a 
lingual hash with words of the Incas, Italian, 
or French, and nobody knows what else 
besides. 

Our girls liked to hear the women or 
young ladies talking or prattling, as they 
picked their steps along the streets and 
boulevards. In Lima, of a verity, these 
streets might be cleaner—but then, what 
about London ? 

Our boys liked to listen to that pretty 
prattle too. But if they had not been true 
gentlemen in heart and soul, they would 
have paused to admire the extreme beauty 
of many of these girls. Beautifully dressed 
in black—the colour in fashion—with charm- 
ing lace shawls over their heads, half hiding 
at times—as a fit of extra modesty seizes 
them —their sweet faces and sparkling eyes 
—with these eyes they can look haughty, 
coy, bewitching, or startled, just as they 
please, and I am nearly sure that the 
mantilas have much to do with it. They 
can use these much as ladies of other 
countries coquet with fans. 

“ Eph," said Joce one day, as they were 
lounging on the beautifully treed piazza 
opposite the grand cathedral— Eph, old 
man, if I hadn't a sister to look after, really 
I think I'd return to Lima, after I've grown 
a bit, and marry a —" 

“ Marry a what ? ” 

“ A sweetly pretty girl, with a mantilla ; and 
I'd make her wear it night and day, 1 be- 
lieve." 

* Oh, well, Joce, do as you please. 
say I could see after Effie after a time. 
you'd soon tire of Lima. 

* Besides, lad, though the city with its 

mud walls is proof against both fire and 
ordinary earthquakes, yet an extraordinary 
one would lay it in dust and ashes. Again, 
three days of incessant rain would probably 
turn your Lima into a heap of sticky mud, 
from which you and your bonnie bride could 
no more escape than a fly can from & pot of 
treacle. Don't think of Lima, Joce. Come 
on, the girls and Telda are waiting." 
; The girls, with Eph and Joce to act as 
grooms, spent hours every day on horseback, 
and, after you get used to the furnishings, 
you can get along famously thus. But 
nearly every soul rides in Lima, where 
carriages are almost unknown, owing 
perhaps to the cobble-stones on the street. 
Of course, strcet-cars have invaded cven 
Lima, and these need horses, and lazy ones 
they are. 

Every man seems a person of leisure here, 
and appears to spend much of his time loaf- 
ing and lazing about in garments suggestive 
of fancy-dress balls. Yet, probably, half a 
dozen of these worthies could not raise half 
& dollar between them. 

But, harking back to the horses. Bread, 
milk, butter, groceries, and meat all come to 
your door on hacks in Lima, and the women 
straddle in front of the panniers with a rough 
bag on each side of the nag's neck, singing 
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at night by the stars above and the fireflies 


as they go, their black hair and well-bronzed 
faces positively frizzling in the sunshine, 
happy as the flies that buzz around in clouds 
and do the work of scavengers. 

Eph and Joce looked splendid cavaliers 
when mounted on spirited prancing horses, 
and both could ride well, too. Saddles of 
skin with the fur outside, silver-mounted 


bridles, and stirrups and spurs! Grand 
altogether! Effie said they looked like 


knights of old just urrived from fairyland. 
And, of course, the boys were dressed to 
match the horses. 

One day they came galloping and curvet- 
ting around the cottage wearing dark up- 
twisted moustaches, aud even Telda didn't 
know them. 

But this was only by way of a lark, and to 
make the girls laugh. l 

The horses that the latter rode were very 
pretty, though not big. They stepped high, 
nodded their heads and jingled their bridles 
and “ bradoons "' in the most romantic way. 
The fresh bright faces of our girls attracted 
attention everywhere, and admiration as well. 
So did the splendid dog trotting up behind, 
his long, straight, and jetty coat glancing in 
the sunshine, and well set off by his crimson 
collar. 

One day in a busy thoroughfare, nearly in 
the suburbs, atall and reckless horseman, as 
if on the impulse of the inoment, suddenly 
seized the bridle of little Effie's horse. 

„Ah, how lovely!” he said. 

Eph flicked the fellow at once in the face 
with his whip, and next moment Nep had 
him down, but waited orders. Then what 
a scene was there in a twinkling ! 

Traffic stopped; crowds assembled; sti- 
lettos drawn; language that would look 
best printed in old Custilian ! 

But our boys were equal to the occasion. 
Riding round and round the girls and the 
fallen man, Nep's prisoner, they formed a wide 
circle and kept the wild mob at bay, threat- 
ening to shoot the first man who advanced. 
And wherever their revolvers were pointed 
rufhans lowered their heads or cried for 
mercy. 

One whole hour of this almost, and it 
was all very tedious and tiresome, for the 
wretched Lima policemen seemed to have 
taken a holiday. 

Just as the mob were becoming more 
aggressive than ever, there was a wild shout 
such as you may hear in Ludgate Circus as 
the fire- engine comes madly along. Men, 
women, and children shrieked and fled in all 
directions, for, hitting right and left, wherever 
a male rapscullion's head presented itself, in 
rushed Paul himself and a band of his hardy 
sailors. f 

The police appeared after this, and 
apparently complimented everybody, es- 
pecially the mob. But just for fashion’s 
sake, I suppose, they marched away with 
Neptune's prisoner, and the dog barked till 
the grey mud streets re-echoed the sound from 
every side. 


I don’t think there was any place in the 
whole of this great city that our young folks 
liked half as well as the pretty wee English 
cottage inthe suburbs. They never thought 
the evenings one whit too long. 

Most of the private houses in Lima are in 
fenced compounds, and you hardly can tell 
what is behind, whether gardens or merely 
yards witha green tree here and there. The 
cottages are lighted from the roof, an arrange- 
ment which is supposed to keep them far more 
cool. But this particular cottage had real 
French jalousied windows, painted green, and 
leading by steps into charming tropical 
gardens that went all the way roundit. And 
here the brightest and largest flowers ever 
even our Madge had seen rejoiced in the 
glory of the sunshine by day and were lit. up 


that played hide-and-seek among the shrubs 
beneath. It was all private, too, for a wall 
of wattles covered with creepers kept all the 
world away. 

How sweetly sounded Madge’s guitar out 
here in the starshine accompanied by Effie’s 
voice raised insong! The boys simply lazed 
and listened. Almost everyone lazes here, 
indeed, in daylight at all events. 

Paul himself could tell a different story, 
when he returned, as he always did, in time 
for a seven o'clock dinner. He had been to 
cafés where girls and boys danced and sang. 
to strange concerts in strange places, to 
bars of hotels, into lanes, and into allies, and 
into real Lima sailors’ “ dens," which he 
entered with hislifein his hand. He always 
brouzht it out again though, for the brave 
little skipper carried his heart on his sleeve, 
and had always something kind to say to the 
boys and something complimentary to the 
pretty señoritas. 

But Paul was seeking information all the 
while; and had he not been such a hearty 
optimist—or believer in the good and the 
best—his courage would surely have failed 
him, for three weeks had passed away and he 
had as yet found no clue to the whereabouts 
of that San Francisco barque in which his 
wife had fled from the tyranny of the yacht 
Lysander. 

When Telda went out, she too went 
wandering all alone. Perhaps this strange 
woman, this kindliest of nurses to Madge and 
truest of friends to her father, had ways and 
mesns of seeing life in Lima and Callao 
that were denied even to Paul. 

One evening she entered rather late, for 
supper was finished, and while Paul sat 
smoking and thinking the rest were reading 
or playing. 

“ Oh, Telda,” said Effie, I was soon going 
to begin to cry for you." 

“ Dear chil’, you think Telda is lost.“ 

“ Yes, but now we are so happy! ” 

"Ah! Telda may have good news, and 
I think I may tell you a little now, my 
chil'en.“ 

“Yes, yes," from Effie and Madge, while 
the boys looked up from the table. 

„ think, chil'en, massa soon take us all 
a little journey into de boo'ful wilds and 
mountains." 

Paul jumped up. 

“ Telda,” he cried, have you really found 
the lost link in the chain?“ 

** Telda has." 

That was all she said at present, but when 
the children had retired, and there was no one 
in the cosy drawing-room save Paul him. 
self with Nep and Imp, Telda glided m 
once more. 

She still carried her * magic shell," in 
which, in her strangely superstitious way, 
she was evidently a great believer. 

And now, in her own strange lingo, she 
told her master of her adventure. She had 
been to Callao. She had visited almost 
every crimp's house in the town, reckiess of 
danger because Paul's interests were con- 
cerned. In each she repeated her wish to 
engage herself asstewardess in some out-going 
packet, and in each she managed to keep the 
master-erimp himself engaged in conveisa- 
tion, plying him with little presents of tobacco 
or money. 

These crimps possessed  knowled,e 
about every vessel of any note that had 
entered the bay during a whole score ol 


‘ears. 
! At last Telda had succeeded in finding one 
who was even more communicative than 
others. 

"He carry mooch wine in his head," 
Telda now explained, * but he speak more 
all de same, and he speak troof.“ 

With protended carelessness Telda hai 


asked this man if he had ever heard of a 
ship called the Abe Morley. 

„Oh, yes. She vas once in here before 
sailing for Buenos Ayres, the Cape, the 
Mozambique, and up that way.” 

* Would she touch at the Maldives?" 
Telda asked. 

“ Hardly, I think. She would sail on to 
the Philippines. A ‘notion’ ship she was. 
Kindly old captain — bought anything any- 
where, and sold everything everywhere." 

„And where is she now? 

" Her, her—now you ask? There was a 
mutiny somewhere close to those Philip- 
pines." 

" Yes. And then?" 

„Well, only one man ever came back here 
that had been on board of her. He was 
Juan Domingo. He was a young man when 
he went away on that cruise. He returned 
with hair as white as snow, and that made us 
half believe some terrible yarns he spun at 
this very table at which we are now sitting 
with an empty bottle before us.“ 

Telda at once took the hint, and had a 
full bottle placed before thecrimp. Then he 
took kindly to Telda, and answered every 
question. 

“But the strange sailor with the snow- 
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white hair,“ he added, “isn’t here now. or 


he might give us more particulars. Only, 
you see, we believed his adventures had 


about driven the mind out of him; sometimes 
he did look a lunatic." 

“ And where is Juan Domingo now ? " 

Telca nad held her breath while the 
crimp tupped his brow and tried to find the 
answer. 

„Oh, yes," he said, “ now I have it. He 
went to Cajamarca, a city of Incu land, in 
the interior.“ 

Then Telda told this crimp frankly and 
fairly that she was in scarch of no situntion 
of any sort, and that she only wanted to 
find this man, and that if he, the crimp, 
could give her a guide she would pay him 
well. 

The man whistled low to himself as he 
gazed at her. 

„ Wa—al,” he said, “I’m not the man to 
be against any lady, black or white or 
brown, that’s looking for a lost husband. I 
wish you luck, madame, and I know the 
very lad that will be your guide, if you ain't 
afraid to venture into a wildish land and 
among a queer people. 

“ But,” he added, “I guess you will find 
Juan Domingo a trifle altered. I'd advise 
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you not to fetch him. Give him a whacking 
for deserting vou, and leave him alone. 

Come to-morrow and I'll show you the 
guide." 


The young folks were surprised next 
morning when they entered the dining-room 
not to find Pau) already there. But Telda 
was, and informed them that the massa had 
gone long ago to Cullao, and that he soon 
would bring plenty of men, and plenty of 
everything for their comfort and protection 
in the wild regions they were bound for. 

“ Hooray!” cried Effie. 

* Hooray!” from all hands. 

But the day was stormy ; and as weather 
prophets foretold a terrible cyclone, which 
consequently did not come, it was thought 
best not to venture far out. 

The boys went into town just for an hour 
with Neptune, but there was little comfort 
to be found in the streets, where the atmo- 
sphere was “ thick "—so Eph said— with 
ladies! mantillas and padres! hats. 

Before sunset Paul returned. 

The braves — his own — with arms and 
baggage, would be all ready next day. And 
80, tuo, the guide. 

( To be continued.) 
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IM had no idea as he hurried to the gate 

that anyone was in sight. He did not 

see the figure of Miss S.unders as she 

stood huddled up in a corner of the wall, 

dreading lest Jim should catch sight of her. 

For che had been at the window when Jim 
opened the safe. 

She wished earnestly enough now that she 
had gone straight home when she left the 
office. But Jim’s excitement and his re- 
fusal to walk with her had roused her 
curiosity, and she had pceped through a 
narrow slit of the window which the blind 
had not covered. 

Horrified at what she saw, she hastily hid 
herself on bearing Jim. She liked him, she 
believed in him, and yet she had seen him 
robbing the safe. It was incredible, and yet 
it waa true. 

Jim, meanwhile, all unconscious of Miss 
Saunders's presence, was making his way to the 
grate, and wassoonon the road to Mr. Durrant's 
house. But he had not gone far before he 
was aware of some one following him. 

Equally frightened and excited, he tried to 
walk faster, for his bag was too heavy to 
allow him to run. But his pursuer’s tramp 
drew nearer and nearer. No one could know 
what he was carrying, yet if it should bea 
thief behind him, what should he do? What 
would he not give to see a policeinan ? 

His wish was answered as if by magic. 
The heavy footsteps were close now, and 
Jun threw a frightened glance towards his 
fellow travellor. It was a constable. 

Jim's heart resunied gradually its normal 
beat. He resolved to ask the policeman to 
accompany him, but his companion spoke 
first. 

* Fine evening,” he remarked. 

** Yes, it is,“ assented Jim. 

* You seem to have rather a heavy bag 
there," pursued the constable. 

* It is rather heavy." 

* And where may you be taking it ? ” 

I'm taking it to Mr. Durrant's." 

* Are you now! That's a very smart idea of 
yours. Buts'pose you let me carry it for you." 
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“ Oh, no, thank you. I can manage it very 
well.“ 

^ Still, I think I can do with it better," 
replied the constable, as he laid his powerful 
hand on the bag and twisted it out of Jim's 
grasp. Jim stood astounded. 

"(Give it back to me," he cried, as the 
horrid thought crossed his mind that the 
constable might be a robber in disguise. 

„All in good time, young man," was the 
calm reply. And now, s'pose we have a 
little walk together back to Melchester." 

"Ican't! I won't !? cried Jim in despair. 
„There's money in that bag and ——" 

„Now, don't you go and say any more, if 
you take my advice,” said Mr. Betts, cause 
it will be used against you if you do. Just 
come along quietly with me, and then there'll 
be no unpleasantness." 

"Do you think I stole the money?" 
demanded Jim. 

* What I think is neither here nor there,” 
was the response. If it's all square, why, 
you can explain it, of course, and then we 
shall be all right and tight again.” 

By this time they were nearing the factory 
again, Mr. Betts carrying the bag in one hand 
and holding Jim's arm with the other. How 
thankful was Jim that it was dark and that 
they met no one! ö 

„There's one thing I like about you," 
remarked Mr. Betts cordially as they strode 
along: “you know when you're copped and 
you take it quiet; you don't go offering me 
a fippun note to let you leg it, and all that 
kind of thing." 

This set Jim protesting his innocence again, 
evidently without the smallest effect on his 


captor. When they passed the gate of the 
oflice yard Mr. Betts glanced towards the 
window. 

„There's somebody in there still," he 
remarked. 

„That's Mr. Marsh," said Jim. ** He was 
coming back and —.— ” 


* We'll just take a squint around," inter- 
rupted the constable. Twill be useful when 
I'm giving my evidence.” 


Still keeping hold of Jim's arm, he pusncd 
open the gate. 

“Seems to me there's a kind of a row 
going on," he remarked as they neared the 
door. 

* Who can it be? " cried Jim. 

„We shall soon see, sonny,” replied Mr. 
Betts. Now. once more, don't talk if you 
want to get off lightly." 


Not many minutes after Jim had left the 
office, Marsh reappeared on the scene. The 
watchman opened the door for him, and so soon 
as he was alone Marsh made his way to the 
inner room, shut the door, and turned on 
the light. In a moment he had pulled open 
the door of the safe and was ready to rcap 
the reward of his daring. 

Empty! A glance told him that all the 
trouble and risk were thrown away. He 
stood dumfounded : the shock almost para- 
lysed him. So absorbed was he that he did 
not hear the door pushed open ; and the first 
intimation he had of Mr. Durrant's presence 
was a touch on the arm that galvanised him 
into life. 

" What does this mean?” demanded Mr. 
Durrant sternly, pointing to the safe. 

It's gone!“ exclaimed Marsh, finding his 
voice. 

„What's gone?” 

“The money," gasped Marsh. 

“Stolen? What do you mean? 
came the safe to be open?” 

“I—I don't know,” replied Marsh. 

“ Quick, tell me what you know ubout it," 
snid Mr. Durrant. 

“I know nothing," replied Marsh, who 
was beginning to recover his presence of mind 
and who had had time to reflect that he had 
not robbed the safe. “I went home at six 
and said I should return to finish up some 
work, and when I did the first thing I saw 
was the safe open.” 

* H'm!" coughed Mr. Durrant dubiously. 
„Let me see, I asked you to lock the safe 
this afternoon; I think, as I was in a hurry." 

* Yes, sir." | 
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* You're sure you locked it?“ 

* Quite sure, sir." 

„What were you doing in my room just 
now ? " asked Mr. Durrant. 

“ I wanted the ledger, and I thought that 
perhaps it wasn't put in the safe as usual; 
you leave it out sometimes, sir." 

The reply was true enough, but Marsh's 
explanation of the reason of his wanting the 
ledger was not so satisfactory, and Mr. 
Durrant implied that he thought so. 

“But I'm wasting time," he broke off 
suddenly. “I must get a detective here at 
once." A few words at the telephone sufficed 


to despatch that business, and Mr. Durrant 
turned again to his head clerk. 
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“I may as well tell you," he began, „that 
I've been hearing some very unsatisfactory 
stories about you in Melchester the last few 
weeks. I don’t like the company you keep, if 
what I hear is true."' 

Marsh was silent for a moment. 

Some one's been backbiting me, I 
suppose, sir." 

* Possibly ; I hope so." 

* If you think that 7 had anything to do 
with this robbery, sir," protested Marsh 
energetically, * I swear I know nothing about 
it. If I took the money, what have I done 
with it? Should I have let you find me 
here with the door of the safe open? " 

"It's al very mysterious," said Mr. 
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1 are necessarily different in some 

regards, though not in all, at distances 
of seven thousand miles, so it may amuse 
folks who enjoy tramping and camping in 
England to hear how we do it in California. 
Camping-out is popular there, both in 
mountains and on sea-shore; but on me the 
mountains pull the stronger, and I have the 
advantage of having some like-minded friends 
there; so most summers we strike into the 
mountains somewhere for a week or two of 
roughing it. 

You may suppose us arrived, a light-hearted 
party, four in all, at the little foothill town 
of Azusa, Southern California. So far the 
train has brought us, from our businesses 
and homes in Los Angeles; and now we set 
to work to make up our burro-train of three 
“ poorer brethren.” 

Burro, by the way, is the Spanish and 
Mexican word for that most patient of beasts, 
in England called a donkey ; but these friends 
and companions to be of ours are a good deal 
heavier and stronger than the little“ moke " 
of London East-End commerce, and of 
popular seaside locomotion. 

Well, to go on with our packing one or 
two of us are adepts at this branch (and it is 
an important one) of the game, and especially 
in the fine art of the diamond-cinch. "The 
diamond-cinch is the best and most artistic 
of the many ingenious hitches and knots 
known to the old prospector and pack-train 
artist, and I could only demonstrate it to 
you satisfactorily with the aid of a restive 
burro, a pack-saddle, a hundred and fifty 


Durrant. 
door?“ 

"The man who committed the robbery, 
I suppose," replied Marsh. 

“Who can it be? Did you leave anyone 
here when you went home?” 

“Yes, sir: Miss Saunders and young 
Watson— Jim.” 

"Ah!" cried Mr. Durrant involuntarily. 
" W here is Jim?” 

“ Please, sir, here I am," was the reply in 

a shaky voice. Mr. Durrant turned round to 
see Jim standing in the outer office in the 
grasp of the constable. 


“Who could have opened the 


( To be continued.) 
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pounds of miscellaneous goods from a sack 
of flour to a rifle, and forty feet of one-inch 
rope. 

So off we go now, and in the following 
order, alternate man and burro: first the 
Old Hand, most experienced of the human 
part of the expedition; then Barron, sagest 
of the burro tribe, with an argosy of grub ; 
then the Pathfinder, best rifle-shot and a 
wonder at picking up a trail; next comes 
Dick, freighted with a mixed cargo of grub 
and blankets ; then Slim Jim (by his leave), 
all-round good fellow, and as ingenious as 
a monkey; now Clementine, a lady-burro, 
rather young and raw at the game, with more 
blankets and etceteras, including a couple of 
cameras and a shot gun or two; andI will 
bring up the rear. 

It makes me laugh now, as I fancy I can 
see Slim Jim gravely waltzing all by himself 
in the middle of the white and dusty road 
up which we are walking to the canon, 
clasping his rifle to his breast to represent his 
partner, the rest of us furnishing the music 
and applause. 

A couple of miles bring us into the mouth 
of the cañon, and glad we are to leave the 
hot and blinding glare of the road for even 
the occasional shelter of a clump of scrub- 
oak or willow, as we begin to make our way 
up the river bed of sand mixed with great 
boulders. It would be some miles, we knew 
(for it was my own second trip up this canon), 
before we struck water, so our canteen was 
in great demand; but it was necessary to go 


easy in our calls upon it—just enough to 
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“ wet our whistles " from time to time was 
all we could allow ourselves until we should 
reach the river. 

These California rivers, be it understood, 
are of the desert kind, which as soon as they 
reach the hot and arid plains are absorbed 
in the sand. Here and there we could 
already see, high up the steep rocky sides of 
the cañon, a stunted pine or two, which we 
welcomed as the prophets of the great pine- 
forests higher up, for which we were making. 
Such foretastes kept us unmindful of the 
heat and the heavy walking, until presently, 
and still early in the afternoon, the sun went 
down behind the high canon walls, and at 
once the air became cool and refreshing, and 
the vast mountain-sides were lighted up only 
by the tall white candle-flames of the 
yuccas. 

And now we came to our first landmark, 
the workings of an abandoned silver-mine 
high up the thousand-foot slope, with two or 
three miners’ shanties, desolate and weather- 
battered. A mile or two on again, through 
the heavy sand, lightening the way with 
songs and jokes, ancient and modern, until 
the Old Hand sings out“ Here's the stream, 
boys," and the rear ranks, burros and men, 
close up with a run and a cheer, to see the 
little trickle of water that has penetrated just 
so far down the hot, dry sands, but can get 
no farther— itself like a traveller in the desert, 
struggling on, weaker and weaker, till it 
sinks down and is lost. 

Quickly now we set to work to get our first 
(feul— naß; a oie elaborate one, for we must 
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get a few miles higher up before we camp for 
the night. So while one waters the burros, 
another gets out the grub we have brought 
all ready for the occasion, with the coffee-pot — 
that sine quá non of camping- out another 
builds a rough stovc of three smooth stones, 
and the last gathers an arinful of dry sage- 
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brush and such stuff to 
make a fire; and so all 
hands to the pumps, with 
many a yell of satisfac- 
tion as the fragrant 
Mocha and Java tickles 
our noses. In ten minutes 
we have a good meal 
ready, and in twenty 
more we have seen the 
last of it and decide to 
give ourselves the odd 
half-hour for a rest, for 
an hour ought to see us 
on the trail again. Half 
an hour is a lot of time 
when you are waiting for 
a train, but it doesn’t 
seem so much when you 
nre resting after ten 
miles of heavy tramping over a Californian 
river-bed; but there is no complaint when 
time is up, for we are outward bound for a 
week's holiday, and hearts are light, so heels 
follow suit. Like good bushmen, we are very 
careful (you can't be too much so) to see 
that our fire is thoroughly out; for have we 
not watched, from Los Angeles, twenty-five 
miles away, every summer, miles and miles 
of this mountain brush and timber burned 
over and destroyed, and raged furiously at 
the sight ? 

“ All aboard!“ sings out the Pathfinder; 
and in a few minutes we are off again; but 
now there is water galore, as the canon 
narrows and we follow the trail along (and 
often crossing, knee-deep) the little stream, 
which soon becomes a fair-sized river in 
width. 

By this time all the multitudinous noises of 
& Californian evening are in full swing, and 
the bull-frogs are settling down to work in a 
businesslike fashion, so we have a kind of 
obbligato to our medley of college songs 
interspersed with recollections of former 
trips and experiences from one and another ; 
or an occasional hilarious shout of “ Ha, 
come out of that, you ass!” as Clementine 
shows a mulish disposition to turn off the 
trail, and tear off her pack by ramming 
herself through the stiff brush. 

As the light gets dimmer, and the deep 
cañon bottom becomes more full of mystery 
and gloom, we begin to more fully enjoy the 
thought of the coming cheerful evening 
round the camp-fire. Soon the quiet moon- 
light touches on the white rocky west side 
of the caüon, and slowly creeps down till it 
shines full and clear, on our narrow path, as 
we push past thorny mountain-lilac, or stiff 
manzanita or dangerous Spanish bayonet 
(these last can give you terrific pricks with 
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their long pointed leaves, sharp as needles 
and hard as steel !) 

So at last we begin to feel that we have 
done a fair day's work, and all keep an eye 
“ peeled " for a good camping-place for the 
night. Water and soft lying are the two 
things to be considered. Of the first we have 
plenty, as the river runs a good stream all 
down the bottom: bnt soft lying—that's 
another matter. The best we can find, after 
half an hour's search, is a clean, wide sand- 
spit; so we console ourselves with thoughts 
of pine-bough beds of ease by to-morrow 
night's camp, when we should be up in the 
timber-belt, and say, philosophieally, that 
we sball be all the more willing to make an 
early start in the morning if we sleep hard 
to-night ! 

Off saddles, then, is the 
word, and in quick time 
camp is pitched. No tents 
nor nuisances of that 
kind in California; for in 
summer rain is unknown, 
and good blankets and 
plenty of them will defy 
the heavy dews and the 
cold winds that pour 
steadily all night down 
the cafons toward the 
sea. So in a few minutes 
a cheerful sizzle floats 
down the breeze, and to 
our sharp-tuned noses 
come the grateful odours 
of bacon and coffee, 
sweeter far at such times 
than those of Araby the 
blest. We leave for our 
later camps, when we 
hope for earlier supper- 
hours, such delicacies as 
potatoes or onions. Flap- 
jacks, too, we have, taking 
turns, two and 
two at cooking 
and eating. Flapjacks are pretty 
much like pancakes, but made with 
flour, baking-powder, and water only, 
and the skillet must be greased, to 
be proper California style, with 
arub of fat bacon. They tasted 
a whole lot better to us than 
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And what a yell of pure delight rent the air 
when the Pathfinder, with great appearance of 
unconcern, opened a tin box he had hitherto 
been keeping dark, and produced a noble 
cake that his sisters had made and presented 
to us! Grand stuff it was voted to be, and 
three cheers, with a tiger, carried the news 
to our neighbouring burros, who took it up 
in cheerful chorus. 

Solemnly and in silence the cake was eut ; 
and then arose the Old Hand, with beaming 
countenance, and proposed a resolution of 
thanks, and the healths of the benefactors, 
which were drunk fervently, in steaming 
coffee. Doughnuts, too, there were, popularly 
called sinkers, for which thanks were due to 
the “folks” of the other fellows, and were 
given, with great feeling, 

No twenty-minute meal, this, be sure. We 
were outward-bound with a good fifteen miles 
of hard travelling to our credit, and we felt 
that we had * earned our board," as Slim 
Jim put it: so, at peace with ourselves and 
all the world, with a comfortable meal within 
and a cheerful camp-fire without, we went 
over the incidents of the day, discussed the 
respective virtues and vices of our burros, laid 
our plans for the next day's tramp, and wound 
up with a roaring chorus or two. 

Then quickly blankets were unrolled, 
burros watered and staked out where feed 
was best for the night, the fire was banked up, 
provisions were carefully protected against 
the skunks or other visitors, and we turned 
in two and two for warmth, and blinked at 
the blinking stars shining keenly down at us, 
till one by one voices grew sleepy and ceased, 
and the quiet running of the water was the 
only sound to be heard except the hoot of an 
owl and the chump, chump of the burros, 
diligently feeding near by. 

They say that experience is the best teacher; 
and sure enough the best way to learn the 
necessity of care in staking-out burros is the 
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Lorenzo's Cabin. 


they may sound to you cold-chicken-and- 

ham-sandwich-picnic fellows in England! 
And what howls of execration descended 

on the unskilful wretch who should fail to 


‘neatly toss and catch the golden orb for 


which some fellow was hungrily hammering 
on the box-lid that did duty for a table! 


experience of having to turn out of warm 
blankets at two o'clock 4.«., or thereabouts, 
with nothing on in particular, and with a 
healthy mountain breeze drawing cold down 
the canon, to catch a miserable beast of a 
burro who. had pulled loose from his 
moorings and is (nosing at the potato sack. 
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The humour of the thing dissipates quickly 
at 35" Fahrenheit, though the other fellows, 
who woke up in time to see me stumbling 
nbout among the stones in the moonlight clad 
in a shirt and a pair of boots, dragging the 
reluctant burro to whom I was addressing 
words, not of an endearing kind, seemed to 
see something funny in it. In these things 
the point of view makes all the difference ! 

Ever try sleeping on a sand-bed? No? 
Well, then, don't. I know ‘hat, since that 
night, when the choice has been between 
sand or boulders, I choese the boulders. 
However, stiffness soon went off next 
morning, under the combined influences of 
sun and coffee, both as hot as they are to 
be had. Slim Jim and I were up first, and 
down to the stream with our fly-rods to see 
if the fates ordained us fish for breakfast. 
‘They did, though only one apiece, and small, 
but undeniable trout. — 

By early time burros were saddled and 
packed, tin cups and plates washed, fires 
out, and we on the trail. Still following 
the course of the San Gabriel river and 
rapidly rising, the cafion closes in and 
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narrows until the scene is wild and rugged in 
the extreme. 


We were trailing along, I remember, 


Indian file, up the narrow gorge, when the 


Pathfinder, in the lead, stopped short, raised 
his shot-gun, and fired, to our surprise, right 
down close before him. What have you 
got?" “Oh,” he drawls (never in a hurry, 
the Pathfinder, except at meal-times)—‘ Oh, 
only snake." “Rattler?” Fes, little 
'un." Rattler it is, sure enough, that had 
been lying coiled up right in the trail, asleep, 
or perhaps dormant by the cold of the night, 
the sun not yet having reached down to the 
cañon bottom. But what became of his 
rattles was a mystery; they were shot off, 
with the whole of the tail-end, and had 
simply vanished: So will the rest of the 
nasty benst very soon; the red ants and 
buzzards between them will leave not a bone 
by to-morrow. ; 

As the sun mounts higher, insect and 
reptile life awakes: the lizards slip like 
shadows over the white boulders, and horned- 
toads scuttle away across the trail. Jolly 
little chaps these horned-toads: not toads at 
all, by rights, but a kind of lizard, I believe, 
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with round bodies and horny skins covered 
with prickles. Old Hand thinks we ought to 
take one along with us as a mascot, so we 
adopt one of the little fellows, and put him 
for convenience (ours, not his) in the coffee- 
pot, which hangs outside Dick’s pack. That 
will be all right if only we don’t forget him, 
and remember our mascot but by his flavour 
in the coffee. | 

Pretty soon we come to our next landmark, 
Lorenzo's cabin. Lorenzo is an old 
Frenchman, whom rumour reports to be a 
deserter from the French army, and who was 
the first white man to enter these inountains 
—that is, barring the Mexicans. He has 
lived here, no one knows exactly how, in this 
tumbledown shanty, alone, for fifty years, 
moie or less. I had camped at his place 
myself a few years before, so I was greeted 
with éclat. A quaint. little, dry old fellow, 
talking o most queer mixture of French, 
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Spanish, and English. 
Occasionally he goes 
down to Azusa to trade 
off a few skins of silver- 
fox, -lynx, and badger, return- 
ing with his little tough bronco 
pony loaded with flour, bacon, 
Sugar, coffee, and tobacco (he is 
a mighty smoker, and that of 
mighty tobacco). Alas, poor 
old Lorenzo! Not a year ago I heard, and 
sorrowed, that thou hadst passed away. 

A mile above his place we come to the 
parting of the two streams that together 
make up the San Gabriel river—the North 
and West Forks. We take the West Fork, as 
our design is to go up to the headwaters of 
that stream, at Big Pine Flats. 

This brings us again into a still narrower 
canon with a steeper rise, and now real work 
begins for all seven of us; but, to refresh our 
spirits, now we are also coming into the pine- 
belt. Hitherto we have had nothing but 
willow and cottonwood in the bottom, with 
live-oak on the hillsides, and white-sage, 
scrab-oak, and madrone for under-brush ; but 
now, as we push steadily up the narrow ledge 
cut on the mountain-side, the great chasm 
of the canon below us is filled as with a sea 
of the dim green foliaye of pine and fir. 

This is what we have been looking forward 
to, and enthusiasm runs high, though 
breath runs short, as we call one another's 
attention to this fallen giant, or that towering 
pyramid, and think of the mighty stews of 
grey squirrel and blue-rock pigeon, and the 
fragrant beds of fresh-cut pine.boug^s that 


are in store for ug; and of the long evenings 
around the roaring fires that these 1esin- 
soaked logs and pine-knots will make. Now 
and then, one or other of us spots a flight 
of pigeons, or a little blue bush-rabbit, 
sweetest of the rodent race; or a sudden 
startling t-r-r-r-r-r-r-r close by gives us a shot 
nt a bunch of quail ; so we earn our living 
as we go along. 

About midday we came on a large rocky 
basin, where the river spread wide and ran 
slowly. The cavalcade pulled up, struck by 
one common idea—what a place for a swim! 
Promptly the burros were tied, and unsaddled 
to give them agood rest, our clothes were off, 
and with a wild war-whoop of delight in we 
went. And it was aswim to remember that we 
had in that cool white-sanded pool, with the 
delicate maidenhair ferns feathering the rocky 
walls, and the trout shooting like shadowy 
arrows over the shallows before the invaders. 

Still, one can't spend two hours in bathing 
without losing just that amount of time from 
walking, as we found when we had to make 
camp that night some miles short of the place 
we had intended; but a good stew of quail 
and rabbit consoled us, and by early next day 
we struck Sycamore Flats, and pitched camp 
for a whole day’s loafing under the finest live- 
oak I ever came across, and with the stream 
running on two sides of us—surely an ideal 
camping-place ! 

Solid comfort was voted the correct thing 
now, so we decided to give the flapjacks a 
rest, and to make bread. We had brought a 
Dutch-oven—not the thing so called in 
England, but a couple of deep sheet-iron pans 
that clamp together—and the Old Hand went 
to work in professional style. The method 
is to scoop out a hole, a foot or sə deep, in 
which you build a good fire, of dry dead wood 
for preference. After half an hour or there- 
abouts, when your loaf is ready for baking, 
take off most of the embers, and put in the 
middle of the hot hole your Dutch-oven with 
the loaf securely clamped; bank it round 
with more hot embers and sand, and cover 
the top with the same; shovel plenty of earth 
or sand over all to make all taut, and then sit 
down and indulge in thoughts of the coming 
luxury of hot home-made bread. 

Easy as all this sounds, my first loaf could 
hardly be called a success, though very good 
charcoal on top and as pretty dough as ever 
you saw underneath. Not a bit of it was 
wasted, however, for it made most excellent 
dumplings for the stew, with the charccal 
chipped off. All the same, I've never heard 
the last of my first baking, but then no 
more has the Old Hand of that brown-sugar 
syrup that went ‘“missing’’; but that's 
another story, and we shall never come to the 
end of this one if we don’t push on. 

However, I need not take you through all 
the details of this camp, and that, nor “ reveal 
the secrets of our charnel-house." Enough 
to say that after a lazy day at Sycamore Flats 
we pursued our way, upward ever; over 
fearful bits of trail, where the burros got stuck 
tight between enormous boulders and had to 
be siraply rammed through, at the imminent 
risk of the packs coming off and rolling 
five hundred feet down the precipice; and 
again where packs would loosen up on a 
eteep trail like the side of a roof, only theslates 
are sliding with you — (Mem.— Have no mercy 
on & burro who holds his breath while he is 
being “ cinched up,” or you'll regret it when 
his pack slides round under his belly at the 
awkwardest spot on the whole trail !) 

By the next night we came to Little Pine 
Flats. Imust hold myself in here, when | 
think of that most beautiful spot I have ever 
seen in the California Sierras, where the tiny 
stream, now only & brook, near its head. 
waters runs for a mile through such a 
fairy glen as held us all spellbound when, 
next morning, we explored it. 


Such myriads of flowers, such fern-fringed 
pools, such massed banks of yellow sleeping 
lilies, such wonderful water-st ps like fairy 
stairways, bordered with nodding colum- 
bines; and such wonders of petrifaction— 
every pine-cone leaf, shell, or twig lying in 
or near the water thickly coated into stone 
with the strong lime. But there, I have 
«ld you how to get there—go and see for 
yourself what gems of wonder and beauty 
God has set among these mazes and 
wildernesses of mountain. 

And there, a mile or so farther up, among 
a tumble of gigantic boulders, split as with n 
Titan’s hammer, and all tangled over with 
mighty creeping plants, we came to the head- 
waters, where the San Gabriel is born. 
From under one of the great split rocks it 
rushes out of the bosom of the old earth — 
whence? Here then was our bourne, and 
well repaid we thought ourselves, as with 
panting breaths we struggled up another 
half-mile and stood with a cheer on Big 
Pine Flats, at the head of the West Fork of 
the San Gabriel river in the Sierra Madres 
of Southern California. 

I must not forget to speak of our bear- 


-hunt—for bears there are, including even an 


occasional grizzly, to be met with up on 
these ridges of the Sierras. This is how it 
was; We had heard of Crystal Lake, off on 
& side-trail from Little Pine Flats, so we 
started out, soon after camp was pitched, to 
find it. Not easy to do, as we discovered; 
trails so little used as these have an aggra- 
vating way of suddenly “pinching out” 
among the mixture of boulders and thickly 
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fallen pine-needles. But the Pathfinder was 
equal to the emergency, and in course of time 
we came over a sudden rise and saw the 
beautiful sheet of unruftled water lying in 
its deep pine surrounded basin. Quickly we 
scrambled down to the edge, and to our 
delight found the wet sandy margin thickly 
trampled with deer and other game tracks. 
This looked promising enough; we had 
been hankering after the luck of a shot at 
deer; but all such small ideas were dropped 
when, on our way back to camp. we came on 
& patch of clean damp sand, and upon it 
saw two enormous bear-tracks so clearly 
marked it could not well have been half 
an hour, we agreed, since the bear had 
ambled past the very spot we were standing 
on. 
„Well,“ says Slim Jim, “what are you 
going to do about it?“ 

"Do? Why, go for him,” says the Path- 
finder. 

But how? Not a rifle or gun with us, and 
these beasts have the reputation of being 
thoroughly good all-round athletes! Soit was 
the part of wisdom to make for camp, and 
then two of us, armed—one with rifle, the 
other with shot-gun and buck-sbot— would 
wait up for our gentleman at the lake, where 
we thought he would most likely come to 
drink at night. 

So the Pathfinder and I, after & record 
supper, took & blanket apiece and our guns, 
and started for the front, amid the cheerful 
prognostications of the other two fellows, who 
could not be persuaded that it was better fun 
to take the chance of a shot at real big game 
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than the certainty of a sound warm sleep by 
the camp fire. 

Quietly we made our way to the edge of 
the lake, took up a position at the foot of a 
big pine, that sheltered us & trifle from the 
va and settled down for our midnight 
vigil. 

I have never felt colder than I did that 
night, and don’t care to. We were five thou- 
sand fcet up, and it was the end of September. 
The job was to keep awake, too, after the 
first couple of hours; of course, we dare not 
make the least noise, and must be on the 
alert for any sound that might indicate the 
approach of the bear. It wasn't very cheerful 
work; all night long we sat there, hardly 
daring to move or whisper, listening to the 
occasional music of a wild cat or coyote on 
the hill-side above us, and straining our eyes 
to try and make out moving objects round 
the water. 

Not a living thing did we see, and when 
the light was full and clear next morning we 
arose slowly from our cramped positions 
and gazed at one another, sadder and colder 
men. And there was that beast, the Old 
Hand, up on the ridge opposite, grinning at 
us, and yelling, * Where's the bear, boys? " 
What a fool of a question—as if we knew! 
That was our bear-hunt, and a real bare-hunt 
it was! 

Well, perhaps I have said enough to give 
an idea of the kind of holiday to be had in 
California, and some slight notion of the 
Sort of fun to be met with by the way. I 


wonder how many “ B.O.P.” readers may 


follow the same track in days to come. 


THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


iss are few dwellers in the working 

class district of Clerkenwell, in London, 
who do not know the famous “ Clerkenwell 
Gate." But there ere many who do know 
this gate, and who pass it daily, who have 
no conception how important a part it has 
played in English history of the past, or 
how it keeps up its traditions faithfully in 
English history of the present. 

In the year 1100 there was intreduced into 
England a confraternity which had, a few 
years previously, made great strides upon the 
Continent—the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. It had originated in Jerusalem, 
and had been patronised by the kings of 
that city ; then it had spread westward over 
Europe, in eight great branches, of which 
the sixth was established in England, at 
Clerkenwell. By the time of King Edward 11. 
this branch had become a notable one. and 
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possessed the powers of an independent 
corpomtion, having its centre at a priory 
which was entered by the famous gate, even 
then known as St. John’s Gate. This is the 
samo one we now call Clerkenwell Gate. l 
The Order of St. John retained its great 
position in this land until Henry vm. 
dissolved the monastic establishments, when 
it suffered the fate of so many other institu- 
tions. But Queen Mary revived the Priory 
and Order, and although the Knights of 
St. John never became again the powerful 
body they had been in the reigns of the 
Plantagenets, yet the Order survived the 
changes of time and fortune until the begin- 
ning of last century, though little was heard 
of it in England. In 1827, however, a 
strong attempt was made by the existing 
Continental branches to revive the English 
one in all its former glory—but more fitted 


to modern requirements- and this attempt 
was destined to be successful in ways never 
dreamed of, and in a measure beyond all the 
hopes of that date. 

The Jeading idea regarding the revived 
Priory was to make it the centre of hospital 
and charitable work, thus helping poor and 
necessitous folk in a way different indeed 
from those by which former Knights of 
St. John used to help them, but in ways 
not less effective, nevertheless. Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria was so sensible of 
the excellent and splendid work that the new 
Knights of St. John had performed for so 
many years during her reign that, in 1888, 
she not only granted them a Royal Charter 
of Incorporation again, but agreed to become 
herself the Sovereign Head and Patron of 
the Order. The then Prince of Wales—now 
King Edward vn. became Grand Prior, and 
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almost every Royalty in the kingdom joined 
the Order in some capacity, even the ladies 
becoming Ladies of Justice" or holding 
some offices suited to them in the Order. 

The Order is now governed by a Chapter- 
General, and selections for admission are 
made by this Chapter, but no person can be 
actually elected until his or her name has 
been personally approved by the Sovereign, 
after being duly submitted by the Grand 
Prior. 

There are various badges and ribbons 
designed to show the different ranks and 
grades of the Order. The famous medal of 
the Knights of St. John, which was 
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St. John's Gate and the erypt is now all 
that remain of the ancient buildings of the 
Knights there in the twelfth century. The 
relies have seen many vicissitudes. In the 
small rooms over the gate Dr. Johnson 
worked as assistant-writer for Cave, the 
printer; here also came Oliver Goldsmith to 
spend many an idle hour with his friend. 
Various riots and rebellions in the City 
always found the Gate of St. John at 
Clerkenwell a notable rallying-place, and it 
has suffered siege more than once. Both 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth visited it 
at various times, and passed more than one 
day there. It is a most delightful link 
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St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 


instituted in 1874, is presented by the Order 
for gallantry in saving life on land. It is 
circular, and made either of silver or bronze. 
Its obverse shows a Maltese cross, with tke 
words “For service in the cause of 
humanity.” On the reverse is a sprig of the 
herb, St. John’s wort, with the words 
“England” and "Jerusalem," to which is 
added the inscription, “ Awarded by the 
Grand Priory of the Hospital of St. John in 
' England." 

The medal is worn from a ribbon of black 
watered silk, and can only be presented to 
those persons who, in saving life, have 
placed their own lives in a position of 
extreme danger. 


between the England of to-day and tbat of 
eight centuries ago. Long may it continue 
to be so, and to be the centre of the wonder- 
fully good work—hospital, ambulance, and 
life-saving work—that it has instituted 
during the past fifty years all over the 
kingdom, nay, over the Empire. 

Let us look at one or two of the grand 
deeds it has recognised, nnd by rewarding 
which it has incited other people to brave 
ncts. 

On February 10, 1889, two miners were 
entombed by a sudden fall of earth at 
Drakewall mine, Calstock, Devon. Thomas 
Chapman, a pitman, led the rescue party to try 
to save the two buried men, and he was the 


first to descend the reopened shaft, at 
imminent risk to his own life, to carry food 
to the two miners, if possible. He managed 
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to reach them, fed them, and then sent them 
safely in the cage to the surface, before he 
made his way thither himself. All the 
loca] authorities spoke in the highest praise 
of Chapman's gallantry and self-abnegation, 
&nd the Order of St. John awarded him its 
silver medal, which our King, then Prince of 
Wales, himself presented to the brave fellow 
at Marlborough House. 

The deeds of bravery for which the medal 
is bestowed extend far beyond England, how- 
ever. Mr. E. Smaller, station-master at 
Bangalore, India, received the silver medal for 
a grand deed. An aged Hindu woman had 
fallen off the platform in front of an express 
train that was entering thc station. She 
must have inevitably been run over end 
killed, so helpless was sho by the fall, had 
not Mr. Smaller, who saw her danger, quickly 
leaped down right in front of the oncoming 
train and just dragged her off the metals in 
the nick of time. It was H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught who recommended this act for 
recognition by the Order, and by him the 
presentation of the medal to Mr. Smaller 
took place. 

Marlborough House extended an invita- 
tion to Miss Julia Dignam, a brave Irish girl. 
in July 1892, to visit the then Prince and 
Princess of Wales, for the purpose of being 
congratulated and receiving the silver medal 
of the Knights of St. John for a most valiant 
deed. A lad named John Sharkey had fallen 
into a burning lime-kiln, overcome by the 
fumes issuing fromit. An alarm was raised, 
and Julia Dignam, the daughter of a labourer, 
at once jumped into the kiln to try to save 
the lad. She raised his body (for Sharkey 
was quite unconscious) and managed to bring 
it up, unaided, out of the burning kiln; but 
life was extinct when the doctors examined 
Sharkey. Miss Dignam herself was almost 
exhausted with the fumes and the tension 
of her brave deed. The Dublin coroner and 
jury expressed high admiration of her 


The Silver Medal (Obverse and Reverse) for 
Saving Life. 


gallantry, and notice of this was brought before 
the Chapter of St. John. It was with a very 
warm shake of the hand, and a peculiarly 
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gracious smile, that the two noble hosts 
greeted the girl at Marlborough House, and 


à gave her the reward she had so richly 
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dcserved. 

An unusual nct of bravery caused the 
Order to name Ber.jamin Holland, of Gotham, 
Derby, as a recipient of its silver medal, in 
August 1895. He had with the greatest 
gallantry and presence of mind risked his 
own life in extinguishing a “lighted fuse,” 
whilst some workmen were engaged in blast- 
ing operations at the Gypsum Mines, Gotham. 
Had not this fuse been extinguished, it is 
almost certain that there would have been a 
terrible loss of life, and Holland's action in 
undergoing the risk he did, and doing it so 
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successfully, was most warmly eulogised by 
the Inspectors of Mines for the district. 

An extremely curious accident was that 
which enabled Mr. Ellis Roberts to do & 
valiant deed nt the Oakeley Slate Quarries, 
North Wales, in March 1896, and so to gain 
the silver medal of St. John. David Morris, 
a miner, was ready to ignite a charge of 
powder in a crevice of the slate-rock, when a 
fall of stone compelled him to lose grip of 
the rope upon which depended his chances 
of regaining the top of the quarry. Roberts 
saw the danger of Morris, and immediately 
offered to be let down with a rope to try to 
save his comrade. He was allowed to go, 
but before he reached Morris the latter had 


Du is a large and well-known Public 

School in the Midlands, standing with- 
in a ring-fence of its own, so to speak, in a 
pushing little manufacturing town. But the 
manufactures of the town of Burly yield in 
importance to its railway station, and both 
give place to the School. 

For two terms, of all the five hundred and 
fifty boys at Burly, Sidney Lawless was, 
perhaps not the unhappiest, but, at all 
events, one of the least to be envied. It was 
now near the end of the Easter term. 
Lawless had entered the school in September, 
and was frankly unable to get thehang of 
English public-school ways. 

He had come straight to Burly from 
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actually begun to slide down the precipice to 
certain death at the bottom of the cliff. 
Roberts, however, at imminent risk of being 
dragged down with him, seized the sliding 
miner, and held him tightly against the side 
of the precipice until further aid could be 
given, when they were both brought safely to 
terra firma. 

Bombardier William Philip Hall was pass- 
ing by some gilding works at Clerkenwell 
Close, on December 27, 1898, when his 
attention was called to dense smoke issuing 
from some windows close by. He at once 
sought out the cause, and was horrified to 
learn that it proceeded from the upsetting of 
some bowls of poisonous acids used by 
electroplaters and gilders, and that five work- 
men were somewhere in the terrible inferno 
covered from sight by that thick smoke. 
With magnificent disregard of his own life, 
and with instant presence of mind, the brave 
bombardier rushed into the workroom, and 
one by one dragged out of it the five uncon- 
scious forms of the suffocating workmen. 
He thus had the pleasure of having saved 
five people from certain death, and it is safe to 
say that no more hearty words of praise and 
admiration of a grand act were ever uttered 
by H.R.H. the then Prince of Wales im 1899 
than on that July day when he received 
Mr. Hall at Marlborough House for the 
purpose of presenting him with the silver 
medal that the Chapter had unanimously 
voted him. 

Those readers who know the celebrated 
Beachy Head will appreciate what it means 
for any man to have slowly to descend that 
steep cliff in order to help a foolish fellow 
who has tried to climb it. A labourer who 
tried to do so would undoubtedly have per- 
ished from fright and exhaustion rendering 
him unconscious, had it not been for William 
Feast and Albert King, two of the const- 
guard there. Feast went down the terrible 
Beachy Head, at great personal risk to his 
own life, and King climbed up from the foot, 
until between them they contrived to reach 
the foolish labourer, and finally rescued him. 
He had given himself up for lost, and nobody 
was more enthusiastic in praise of his 
rescuers than was he himself—for he knew 
what it meant to try to get up or down Beachy 
Hend! Feast was awarded the silver medal 
of the Order, and to King was given the 
bronze one, for their special gallantry. 

These deeds are but typical of many, 
equally splendid, that have becn recognised 
and awarded by the Order of St. John in 
England. It will be seen, then, what a noble 
work it is doing in thus inciting and encour- 
aging acts of bravery and self-sacrifice in all 
ranks of our civil population. 

Its world-wide organisation, the St. John's 


THE ODD EVENT. 
By C. C. Mort, 


Australia—at a rather more advanced age 
than that at which boys generally entered 
the school. He was placed in a form with 
boys much younger than himself, but his 
abilities entitled him to no higher place. 
He was not very backward in his work—it 
was simply that he had not learnt to express, 
at present, what he did know; he failed to 
bring his knowledge to the surface ; things 
around him seemed strange and unfamiliar, 
he lacked the savoir faire of most colonial 
boys, and, as he would himself have told you, 
he felt * hobbled in his mind." 

Lawless was a typical young cornstalk. 
Long legs, long arms, and lathy waist 
indicated rapid growth in healthy, sunny 
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Ambulance Society, is both too wide a subject 
and too important to be dealt with in a short 
account such as this. But none the less it is 
one that the whole world recognises and 
admires; it shows the real spirit of Christ 
Himself in doing everything possible to help 
the injured and sick. 

One or two things inside the rooms of the 
Order at St. John's Gate are worth attention. 
There is the chair of the Grand Prior, wherein 
he sits at meetings of the Chapter when he 
presides. It is covered by a canopy adorned 
simply with embroidered stars of the 
Order; its back contains the three ostrich 
feathers of the former Prince of Wales, 
flanked hy the initials of the King when he 
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served as Grand Prior, *A. E." The next 
Grand Prior will doubtless be the new Prince 
of Wales, and we may be sure that the 
traditions of the famous Order are safe in 
his keeping. 

Then the memorial scrolls of departed 
Knights should be closely observed. "They 
are on the walls of the room, and are finely 
got up. We give here two of them that 
stand side by side— those to the memories of 
the late Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence, and to Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
They are devoid of eulogy; they are a plain 
memorial. The Knights of St. John who 
have attained to highest place in it to-day 
need no eulogy here. Being dead, they yet 
speak; and their works do follow them.” 


regions, and though upon his first arrival 
at Burly he seemed to have outgrown his 
strength, two terms of public-school 
discipline and exercise had filled him out 
enormously. 

As a new boy he was promptly christened 
the Kangaroo.“ Being a good-tempered 
lad, and having—what is rare in boys—a 
considerable sense of humour, he did not 
object to this. Cheeky small boys, who 
speedily discovered the serenity of his dis- 
position, also called him “ Rang.“ which, 
being interpreted, was a shortened form of 
hoomerang, and it was partly on account 
of this latter sobriquet that Sidney Lawless 
came at length triumphantly out of his shell. 
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however, is known as to this. On the obverse side of the coins is 
shown the bust of Charles rr. with a laurel. wreath round his head, 
at the sides of which is the legend * CAROLVS A CAROLO” 
(Charles from Charles). 

The introduction of these coins does not appear to have been 
carried out with anything Jike thoroughness, as hosts of copper 
tokens, issued chiefly by tradesmen in almost every town and village 
in England, are common to this time. The necessity for these 
pieces would certainly not have arisen if there had been a sufficiency 
of regal coins; and the scarcity of the latter no doubt caused people 
to take matters into their own hand and institute a circulating 
medium of their own. 


Fic. 3.— WILLIAM AND Mary Coprer HALFPENNY. 


With the next reign, that of James 11., our copper coinage, for the 
time being, ceased; but a substitute of tin halfpennies and farthings 
was issued with a copper plug inserted in the centre for the twofold 
purpose of preventing forgery and of showing that they passed in the 
place of ordinary copper coins—a reason which is evidenced by the 
meaning of the inscription on their edges, “NVMMORVM FAMVLVS” 
(the servant of the coinage), inferring them to be not part of the 
coinage, but lowly representatives of it. These pieces were struck on 
the precedent of an issue of tin or pewter farthings by Charles 11. in 
1684, which resemble the copper coins, but with the addition of the 
edge inscription before mentioned. 

In 1694 William of Orange, who was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain on the abdication of James 11., reintroduced copper halfpennies 
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Fic. 4.—WiLLIAM III. FARTHING. 


‘and farthings, and they were circulated side by side with the tin 
pieces, although the last year in which the latter were issued was 
1092. The usual legends, of the roval names on one side and 
Britannia on the other, occur on the money of both metals. It is 
interesting to note that the only year in which copper coins were 
issued showing the double efligy of King and Queen was 1694 (fig. 3), 
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although a unique specimen of the farthing bearing the date 1692 
exists in the British Museum. It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
that this piece is either a pattern, forgery, or mint blunder. 

William rrr. issued halfpennies and farthings after the death of hia 
consort in 1694 similar, with. the exception of minor details, to the 
previous issue, but of course without his Queen's bust and name 
appearing on them (tig. 4). With the death of William iu. the 


Fic, §.—QUERN ANNE FARTING. 


copper issue seems again to have faded from existence, and only when 
Queen Anne, who succeeded him, had nearly reached the end of her 
reign was it revived. In the year 1714 copper farthings of greatly 
improved workmanship were struck for general circulation, but as 
the death of the Queen occurred soon after, it does not appear that 
many came into use. From this fact a very general belief has 
arisen that the coins are extremely rare, and some people have been 
led to think that only three were struck. To those interested in the 
subject this idea has, of course, long since been exploded. As a 
matter of fact it is not difficult to obtain very good specimens for 
one pound, and poorer ones fetch considerably less. Patterns of the 
halfpenny and farthing exist, dated 1713, and are naturally of very 
rare occurrence. The ordinary farthing is, in general, the same as 
the coins of preceding Sovereigns, but it has a double border, the 
outer part of which is engrailed. Instead, also, of the laurel wreath 
round the Sovereign’s hair is represented a string of pearls (fig. 5). 
The dies for these farthings were engraved by a celebrated German 
artist named Croker, whose work is also seen in the copper issue of 
the next reign, that of George 1. The coins of this King bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Anne, but he had the laurel wreath 


Fic. 6.—GEORGE I. FAR TIN d. 


re-introduced cn them. He minted both halfpennies and farthings 
(fig. 6), and specimens exist bearing the date of every year from 1717 
to 1724 inclusive. The pieces of 1717 and 1718 are smaller and 
thicker than those subsequently struck, and were, in consequence, 
commonly called dumps.“ 

(To be continucd.) 
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RIBBONS OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


que knight and the mistletoe have given 
rise to similar instances of popular mis- 
conception. Themistletoe wasfound so rarely 
growing on the oak thata fuss was made about 
it, and many people are under the impres- 
sion that mistletoe grows only on the oak, 
instead of looking for it on the nearest 
apple-tree. 

The knight was so rarely made on the 
battlefield that the event was recorded, with 
the result that most people imagine all 
knights were made in that way, with a stroke 
of the lender's sword—" Arise, Sir So-and- 
80," and so on. As a matter of fact, the 
"creation" of a knight in the ordinary 
course Was & serious religious ceremony, of 
which fasting, bathing in sign of purity, a 
midnight vigil, a taking of the saerament, 
and other observances formed part, the sword 
being put on by the highest representative of 
the Church who happened to be present. 

As the feudal system gradually died, 


(Ste Coloured Presentation Plate with July Part.) 


knighthood took on its modern form of a 
mark of distinction conferred for services 
rendered to the community, or a sort. of 
oflicial mark of recognised eminence in some 
pursuit; and the accolade with the sword, 
which was originally a cuff on the head—the 
last the knight was to pass unavenged—was 
introduced in fairly modern times. 

The old Military Orders did much towards 
what may be called the organisation of 


. knighthood, and when they changed with the 


ages new orders were introduced, taking 
their names in many cases from seeming 
trivialities, which fulfil a similar function, 
and form a sort of aristocracy of the 
knighitage to which it is a high honour for 
the highest to belong. 

These orders exist in almost every 
civilised state. On the continent of Europe 
they are, naturally, particularly numerous ; 
and in this Coronation year, when such de- 
corations will be unusually provocative of 


conversation, it has been thought that most 
of our readers will be interested in such a 
series of ribbons of orders of chivalry as 
forms the presentation plate of the July part. 

The collection of ninety begins with the 
“Most Noble Order of the Garter,” which 
was founded by Edward rr. The story goes 
that King Edward at a dance picked up a 
garter dropped by the Countess of Salisbury, 
or somebody else, and observed“ on: soit 
qui mal y pense," meaning, “ Evil be to him 
who evil thinks." The king may or may 
not have picked up the garter, but if he 
used the words to express the meaning as- 
signed to them, it is clear that his Majesty 
was not so happy as he might have been, for 
any schoolboy, with or without a dictionary, 
can see that the only possible rendering is 
Honi, disgraced, seit, be, qui, he who, pense, 
thinks, mal, evil, y, of it, or concerning it. 

Sir Harris Nicolas made out that the y 
was the expedition to France, but others 
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have expressed their opinion that it means 
the Order of the Garter. Some writers have 
said that the order originated with Richard 1, 
who made his knights wear garters to distin- 
guish them during a night attack in the Holy 
Land; and others have carried back the 
institution to the mythical knights of the 
round table. Anyhow, it is thought the 
most of among the world’s orders. It is only 
given to those of royal birth or peers of the 
realm, and its insignia are particularly 
handsome. The badge, or star, has eight 
equal points, with the cross of St. George 
surrounded by a garter in the centre, and 
the pendant from the collar is the figure of 
St. George and the dragon, generally known 
as the George, a small edition of which is 
attached to the ribbon when the collar is not 
worn. 

Next in rank comes the “Most Ancient 
&nd Most Noble Order of the Thistle," which 
was instituted by James u in 1687, though 
legend takes it back to 787, when Achivus, 
king of the Scots, and Hungus, king of the 
Picts, saw the cross in the sky the night 
before they fought King Athelstan, who 
happened to live & hundred years or more 
afterwards. It will be noticed that they did 
not see the thistle in the sky, but the cross, 
which is St. Andrew's, and consequently the 
order is frequently known as that of St. 
Andrew. By some it is said to date from 
the days of James 111—when the thistle is 
first mentioned as the national badge of 
Seotland—and to have been revived by 
James v in 1540, while others say he then 
instituted it. All, however, are agreed that 
whether James vir (that is James rr of 
England) revived or instituted it, he created 
eight knights; and that, though it fell into 
&beyance with the monarch's flight, it was 
revived in 1703 by Qucen Anne and in 1827 
reorganised by George 1v. The motto uscd 
to be Nemo me impune lacesset ; it was in 
the statutes of Queen Anne that the lacesset 
became lacessit, as we now have it. In this 
motto there is an obvious play upon words 
with regard to the thistle, and in the collar 
the joke is carried further by joining up the 
thistles with rue—in fact, the Knights of the 
Thistle wear their rue with a difference. 
The thistle, it may as well be said, is a blue 
one, and is not Onopordum acanthium, the 
Scottish thistle, which is purple, but it is 
Carlina vulgaris, often miscalled the Scottish 
thistle, which is red. The star is made up 
of a St. Andrew’s cross with a pointed 
sheaf of rays between the bars—in other 
words, a stur of eight projections, four being 
pointed and four square. The badge is a 
figure of St. Andrew standing behind his 
cross, and having an oblong background of 
eight points. 

The“ Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick” 
claims no legendary antiquity. It was 
founded by George 111 on February 5, 1783, 
and enlarged by William rv in 1833. That 
there may be no doubt about the date, the 
motto is Quis separabit? MDCCLXXXIII, 
though the date is not generally mentioned. 
This motto, with date complete, is borne 
both on the star and the badge, the badge 
being oval with a wreath of shamrocks, then 
the motto, and then the red cross of St. 
Patrick charged with a shamrock ” having 
a gold crown on each leaflet, the leaflets 
being pointed, and thus unlike those of any 
plant known elsewhere by that name. The 
star can be recognised by its having eight 
points, four of which are longer than those 
they alternate with. 

The“ Most Honourable Order of the Bath ” 
has become our highest order of merit. It 
is derived from the ceremonious bathing 
before the vigil the csyuire had to keep 
previous to his being knighted. It is 
certainly as old as 1399, when Henry iv ut his 
coronation made forty-six esquires Knights 
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of the Bath, but Geoffrey of Anjou and five 
others were made Knights of the Bath by 
Henry 1 in 1127, which takes the order back 
more than a century, and it is probably older 
even than that. It survived in a small way 
up to the days of Charles 1, who made sixty- 
eight Knights of the Bath at his coronation, 
and then scemed doomed to extinction ; but 
in 1725 Sir Robert Walpole suggested it us a 
mark of distinction for naval and military 
services, and it was re-instituted by George 1. 
In 1815 it was enlarged so as to include a 
Civil division in the highest class, and in 
1847 it was again enlarged and made to 
include a civil division in each class. It is 
an important order, and worth knowing 
something about as being the highest to 
which a commoner may hope to attain Its 
ribbon is red, its motto is Tria juncta in uno, 
and it is distinguishable by the three crowns 
which appear in its starsand badges. In the 
Civil division, the third class or Companions 
(C.B.), the badge is an oval medallion 
bearing the crowns combined with a rose, 
thistle, and shamrock, encircled by the motto; 
in the Military division the badge is a deeply 
indented Maltese cross with silver balls at 
the points and lions at the intersections, and 
the crowns and motto. In the second class 
(K.C.B.), the civil badge is in shape like a 
Victoria Cross, with square points at the 
intersections, the military badge being the 
indented Maltese cross as before -—which, by 
the way, has a small scroll under the circle 
with a second motto, Ich dien. Companions 
have no collar or star, knights commander 
have both, the star being the square-ended 
cross which in the Civil division has no 
laurels and no Ich dien. In the first division 
(G. C. B.) the stars have silver rays but differ 
in shape. The ribbon is worn over the right 
shoulder; the ribbons of the Garter, Thistle, 
and St. Patrick are worn over the left. 

The “ Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India " was founded in 1861, and is known 
by the Cambridge-blue ribbon with a thin 
white stripe at the edges. It is restricted to 
the native rulers of India, and those who have 
done the Crown distinguished service in, or 
for, India. The motto is Heaven's Light 
our Guide, and the star is encircled by what 
is known as a glory of golden flames. The 
“ Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George" (it is well to note the 
delicate distinctions drawn in the official 
adjectives applied to each order) dates from 
1818, when it was formed to commemorate 
the establishment of the British protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands, which were after- 
wards handed over to Greece. It is now 
restricted to those wuo have done distin- 
guished service in, or for, the British posses- 
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sions other than India; in fact, it is the 
Colonial order, and its chancery is at the 
Colonial oftice. Its star, which is of the 
Maltese type, differs from the others in 
having seven rays; the motto is Auspicium 
Melioris «vi ( the sign of a better age"). 

The * Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire ” has for its badge a rose with five 
petals, on each of which is a letter of the 
word “ India.” The order is of much the 
same character as the Star of India, but 
ranking below it. The collar is noteworthy 
as consisting of chains, elephants, peacocks, 
and lotus-flowers. The order was founded 
in 1878. 

The “ Royal Victorian Order " was founded 
in 1896 as a means of recognition of personal 
services rendered to Queen Victoria. There 
are five classes of this order, the number of 
each being unlimited. The badge is a white 
enamelled Maltese cross in the first four 
classes, the cross of the fifth being frosted 
silver. The Royal Order of Victoria and 
Albert "' is restricted toladies of high rank at 
home, and that of the* Crown of India" is 
restricted to ladies of high rank in India. 
In one case the letters are V. A., in the other 
C. I. 

Among the foreign orders given on our 
plate, we have the red ribbon of the Austrian 
Golden Fleece, which was founded by Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and afterwards 
split into two branches, Austrian and Spanish, 
under circumstances mentioned in most 
history books. At one time it was the most 
illustrious order on the Continent, and is 
still noteworthy for its motto, Pretium 
Laborum non vile, and its badge of the 
golden fleece hung from a flintstone, the 
chain, now worn only by the Grand Master, 
consisting of alternate flints and rays. The 
Hungarian Order of St. Stephen, which has a 
red ribbon with green edges, has alse a good 
motto, Publicum meritorum premium. 

The Bavarian Order of St. Hubert, which 
has a somewhat similar ribbon, is frequently 
known as the Horn, owing to its chain con- 
sisting of a series of bugles. Denmark is 
represented by the red-edged white ribbon of 
the Dannebrog, and the blue of the Elephant, 
which is so rarely bestowed. In Germany 
the selection includes both Eagles, black and 
red, and both Iron Crosses, civil and military, 
but the blaek and gold of the Order of Merit 
is not shown, though it is the only German 
order awarded for personal worth. It was, 


however, given in our two coloured plates of 
the crosses and insignia of the Orders of 
Knighthood in the Fourth Volume, to the de- 
scriptive articles on which we would refer our 
readers for further notes on this interesting 
subject. 
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Besides being a fag and in a low form, 
Sidney's colonial instincts led him to keep 
his own counsel. Consequently his chums 
were few; not that he was unpopular or 
dour- far from it—he was merely shy and 
reticent, and a term and a-half at Burly had 
failed to rub this off. 

Probably no one knew Lawless better than 
his fag-master, Lisle, and this may sound 
odd, because, at a public school like Burly, 
the * swells” of a House have not usually 
much in common with the fags. Lisle, how- 
ever, was such a big swell that he could 
afford to be unconventional, and one of his 
unconventionalities was & habit of studying 
those whom chance gave him as study-fags. 
This proved useful to Lawless later on. 

At Burly the great event of the Easter 
term was the annual athletic contest against 
King Edward's School at Turlingham. This 
was & sort of 'Varsity sports in miniature. 
The contest took place at Turlingham and 
Burly alternately, and this year it was 
Burly's turn; the date was fixed and the 
preparations for the sports were almost 
complete, the customary trials having been 
run off and the team chosen. ` 

Excitement increased as the day drew 
near. The town and neighbourhood, who 
took but a sleepy interest in the school as n 
rule, invariably woke up about the time of 
this athletic contest, and eagerly discussed 
the chances of the Burleians. 

For five gloomy years King Edward’s 
scholars had carried off the Challenge Cup. 
Only the oldest among present-day 
Burleians could remember the“ silver pot 
(as it was irreverently dubbed) when it 
stood on the bracket in the school library. 
It annually sparkled on a baize-covered 
table in front of the pavilion on sports day, 
but to Burleians it had a disagreeable “ you 
may look but you mustn't touch " appearance 
about it. Year after year, however, Burly 
had struggled manfully to win, and this 
time their hopes were higher than for some 
time past. 

“ Look who we've got," said Swift to Alan 
Gardner as they walked arm in arm across 
the Close, forecasting the events of the 
following week. Lisle's good for the 
hundred and quarter, you should win the 
mile, Alan, and Las Casas, with any luck, 
will take the hurdles and broad jump." 

"Ah, that's just it," put in Gardner, 
*'with any luck’! You know, Tad, that 
luck’s not been our way these last five years. 
Since the first defeat in '97 we've been 
licked by those wretched Turlinghamites by 
six events to three, seven to two—twice, 
think of that, my countryman [l- and last 
year five to four. And oh, we did think we 
should pull it off last time!" 

„Well, my tutor was saying after prayers 
the other night that his brother, who's & 
master at Turlingham, you know, thinks 
they are not as good as usual this year.“ 

* So Lisle told me. He said he expected 
the hurdles or the cricket bal] would settle 
it one way or the other, as far as he could 

g a 

“It's jolly lucky for us, then, that Las 
Casas is such a nailer over the sticks," said 
Swift; “ but Crisp, of King Edward’s, is pretty 
useful, as we saw last year.”’ 

“Yes, and I don’t like the look of the 
cricket ball either. Old Pott, their cricket 
captain— Captain Kettle" they call him, 
you know—can chuck more than a bit. 
Don't you recollect how he threw out 
Ridgway from long-leg in the school match 
last summer? And he must have improved 
a lot since then.” 

“Well, give them the half-mile, weight, 
high jump, and cricket ball, and we'll take 
the sprint, quarter, mile, hurdles, and 
broad jump—that will give us five events to 
four, and what more do you want?” 


"It's all very well talking like that, Tad, 
but the broad jump's doubtful. If we lose 
that, the cricket ball will settle the odd 
event, for we've no chance in the other 
things, it seems. But hullo! what's up with 
Lisle? ” 

Lisle came up to the two chums. His 
face wore such an expression of disappoint- 
ment and worry that they challenged him 
for an explanation at once. These three 
formed the games committee at Burly, 
Swift being head of the school, Alan Gardner 
second captain of football, and Lisle head of 
the eleven and fifteen. 

We're in a nice fix! " said Lisle. 

„What's up?" asked the other two. 

“Guess! No, there's no time! I can’t 
wait. Las Casas is down with the ' flue ' ! " 

The others groaned. “Oh, I say," said 
Swift. What awfully hard luck!“ 

“Who on earth shall we pick for the 
hurdles and broad jump?” asked Gardner. 
" Here are the sports on Tuesday-—only 
three days off, and one of those a Sunday — 
and Las Casas first string for both events. 
Little Turle's with him in the broad jump 
and you, Lisle, in the hurdles.” 

„Turle can't jump for nuts!“ exclaimed 
Swift. 

" And, with all due respect, you know, 
Lisle, old chap," went on Gardner, “you are 
a long way behind Las Casas over the 
sticks." 

"I know Iam," said Lisle, and that's 
what bothers me. lf we lose the hurdles 
we're almost certainly done, for I've always 
thought privately that they'd win the cricket 
ball." 

Again the other two groaned. 
it hard luck for poor old Burly ? ” 

„Well, look here, you chaps, I've got an 
idea," said Lisle. “Of course we must sec 
on Monday who's capable of filling Las 
Casas’ place—I mean who's to purtner 
Turle in the jump and myself in the hurdles. 
I'm a bit more of an optimist than you are, 
Swift. It looks bad, of course. We seem 
to have a poor chance of beating them, but 
one never knows. I’ve got my eye on a chap 
—one who did not compete in the trials." 

„Who is he? " burst out the others. 

* [ was talking to that rummy Australian 
chap, Lawless, yesterday. You two won't 
know him ; he's in my House and almost & 
new boy. The kids call him Kangaroo, and 
it’s not a bad name for him, for he can hop 
down the hurdles. I was watching him 
practising them last night. He stopped 
when he saw me—he thought no one was 
looking, he said. He's a most awfully shy 
beggar. I've been drawing him out lately, 
though; he's my study-fag, you know.” 

“And what's the result?” asked Swift 
somewhat sceptically. 

„Wait a moment. I asked him if he was 
fond of running, and he said he was, 
especially over hurdles. To encourage him 
I told him to have a go with me —”’ 

„That's just like old Lisle!” put in 
Gardner. 

"Shut up, you goose. Well, we were in 
ordinary clothes, of course, but I had to go 
for all I was worth to lick him!” 

* My word ! " exclaimed the others, “ and 
only in his second term, too!“ 

* Oh, that's nothing ; he's older than most 
new boys,“ said Lisle. “ But to come to 
the point. Nobody has been practising the 
hurdles much this term, you know. I 
suppose Las Casas and I, bad as I am, have 
frightened them all away. I think young 
Lawless is quite good enough to put in the 
team against Turlingham. He'll have a 
couple of days to practise and, as I say, 
from what I saw yesterday, he'll make a 
good show." 

“And what about the jump? Can he 
jump, too?” 


“ Oh, isn’t 
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“ No," said Lisle; *I don't think so: bu: 
we must have a trial for that on Monday." 

“Well, personally," said Swift, * I wouldn't 
give a ‘tuppenny-bit’ for our chance of 
winning." 

* Nor would I, I must admit," said Lisle, 
as the committee of games broke up anu 
sought their respective Houses; but we 
must do the best we can, you know.“ 

The whole school felt gloomy in tho 
extreme on the morning of the all-important 
day. It was known, owing to Las Casas“ 
illness, that Lisle and Lawless would re- 
present the school in the hurdles, and Turle 
and Bradshaw would be in the broad jump. 
The general astonishment at Lawless's 
sudden promotion seemed to deaden their 
sense of the ridiculous in the fact that the 
young Australian would run as second.strinz 
to his own fag-master. Lisle, however, was 
so thoroughly trusted by the whole school 
that had he nominated “ Fatty Bulkington, 
who was reputed to tip the beam at sixteen 
stone, for the high jump, it is doubtful if his 
judgment would have been called into 
account. 

School and town were alike despondent, 
and everything was given up for lost when, 
at the last moment, with the proofs of the 
programme wet in his hands, Lisle was 
told by an excited messenger that Joyce had 
just joined Las Casas as a fellow victim in 
the sanatorium! Another case of “flue”! 
Pelion piled upon Ossa! Joyce was the best 
cricket-ball thrower that Burly could pro- 
duce ! 

Lawless happened to be in Lisle’s study 
when this final piece of bad news came. 

“ Oh, Lisle,” he began, but nervousness 
stopped the rest. 

* Well, what is it?" asked the captain. 
whose brain was busy at work upon possible 
ways and means. 

Lawless remained mute. However, Lisle 
saw that he had something to say, and told 
him to say it. 

“You know the fellows call me Rang.“ 
Lisle," he began. 

“ Yes, short for Boomerang. Go on." 

„Well, I can throw a bit; out in Australia 
the blacks used to say that 

"My word!” interrupted Lisle. I re- 
member, you've told me. I'd forgotten, 
though. Why on earth did you not have a 
go in the trial? 

"I should have liked to, but the chap: 
said it would be cheek of me to enter," said 
Lawless, and so I didn't. But I can throw 
as far as Joyce did, I'm almost sure.“ 

"Right you are!" said Lisle decisively, 
after a moment's thought; it's worth try- 
ing. You shall fill up another gap then—in 
the cricket ball this time," and he erased 
Joyce's name on the programme proofs and 
substituted Lawless's. “ Here, Bunny.“ he 
shouted to a small fag, just run off with 
these to the ‘ Chronicle’ office and ask them 
to look sharp with the printing. We shall 
want all the programmes at two o'clock." 

Thus it was settled offhand by Lisle that 
Sidney Lawless should represent his schoo! 
against Turlingham in two capacities. 

Great was the crowd that afternoon to 
watch the sports in Burly’s historie Clos. 
Matters went much as expected at first. The 
sports began with the sprint, and Lisle won 
it in brilliant style. The half-mile went to 
King Edward's, and so did the high jump. 
but the Burleians equalised by means of a 
gallant victory by Alan Gardner in the mile. 
Alan just won by two yards after a gruelling 
finish. 

King Edward's went ahead again when 
their representative won putting the weight, 
but Lisle came to the rescue, amidst great 
excitement, by taking the quarter-mile in 
54} seconds—a record for Burly. 

As events were three all," when throwing 


the cricket ball came on, every throw was 
naturally applauded by the different partisans. 
Pott, the Turliagham captain, led off with & 
fine effort of &bout ninety yards. "Then, for 
Burly, Crosthwaite followed, but he failed to 
reach Pott's throw. King Edward's second- 
string made a feeble attempt, and then 
Lawless got ready for his try amid a buzz of 
curiosity from his fellow-fags. Unluckily 
he overstepped the mark at his first attempt 
and his throw did not count, but Lisle saw 
enough to make him whisper to Gardner— 

“ The youngster throws in beautiful style, 
at any rate, and that shy was almost equal 
to Pott's." 

Four throws each was the rule for this 
event, and at his furrth throw Pott topped 
the hundred yards, the applause of the Tur- 
linghamites being loud and prolonged at this 
fine effort. Captain Kettle" was already 
being hailed as the victor when Lawless 
came forward to make his last throw. The 
youngster had been improving at each fresh 
round and his arm was regaining the supple- 
ness that had caused him to be renowned 
amongst his father's station hands, on the 
lurge run" out in New South Wales, as an 
exceptionally dexterous boomerang and stone 
thrower. Lawless grasped the ball, took a 
few yards’ run, judged his “ take-off” to a 
nicety, and sent the ball in a magnificent 
flight through the air—neither too high 
nor too low—just a perfect parabola. The 
crowd of small boys at the far end of the 
course saw the ball coming towards them 
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Lawless's ball pitched beyond the ropes and 
flags, and when measured proved to be six 
yards farther than Pott's best throw--109 
yards in all, the finest effort ever known «tt 
Burly ! 

Loud were the cheers and great the 
wonder, but Burly led by one event now. 
There was still a chance of ultimate victory, 
and that was the mnin thought at the 
moment. 

King Edward’s were not long in the rear, how- 
ever, for they took the broad jump—poor little 
Turle doing worse than in practice, through 
nervousness—and so things were equal 
again, and everything depended upon the last 
event, the 120 yards hurdle race. 

The excitement was now, of course, greater 
than ever; even the two sedate Head-masters 
took some of theinfection. They stood upon 
their seats near the winning-post, the better 
to see the finish of the race. Up to now the 
two “chiefs” had been all civility and 
decorum, but his house-tutor’s wife, a lively 
little person, declared to J.isle, who was 
dining there later on in the evening, that she 
“distinctly saw them glare at one another“ 
when Lisle and Lawless and the two Turling- 
ham hurdlers got ready to start. 

The story of the race is short. The pistol 
cracked, and the four competitors, on whose 
shoulders hung the honour of their respec- 
tive schools, were off to a good start. 
Although most of those present looked upon 
victory for Burly as remote, there was a feel- 
ing in the air that Lisle might cflect a 
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of hurdles abreast. Then one began to drop 
behird—the ‘Turlingham second-string! At 
the third hurdle Lawless, the unknown 
quantity, was seen to be actually slightly in 
front. At the fourth, every hope of Burly 
vanished, Lisle struck his hurdle sharply 
and stumbled—the race was over for him! 
You could hear the Burleian groans of 
despair. 

But what was this? Lawless was still in 
front, though Crisp, who had won this very 
same event for King Edward’s in the previous 
year, was rapidly gaining. <At the sixth 
flight Crisp was level with the leader, and- at 
the seventh ahead; it looked to all as if his 
spurt would carry him in the winner. 

Lawless felt his opponent rise side by side 
With him at the sixth hurdle, and knew Crisp 
was slightly in front on the flat. He set his 
white teeth for agrim final effort. He gained 
a foot, two feet. rose beautifully at the last 
hurdle, cleared it, and dashed onwards to the 
tape. Where was Crisp? He could not feel 
him near, and dare not look. 

But a crash of broken timber told its own 
tale. Poor Crisp’s spurt had put him out of 
stride. Like Lisle, he struck his hurdle and 
came down. Kangaroo" Lawless broke 
the tape alone, winning the race and the odd 
event for Burly, amid the most terrific 
hurricane of applause that had ever frightened 
the rooks in the dear old Close! The Chal- 
lenge Cup stood once again on its bracket in 
the school library, and Lisle, as he proudly 
placed it there, said jokingly to a chum—in 


high in the air; they gave a kind of gasp and surprise. 


hastily scattered. It was well they did so. 


However, it was soon dissipated. 
The four competitors took the first two flights 


reference to Lawless —* Wherever should we 
be without our Colonies ? ” 
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THE COPPER COIN AGE OF ENGLAND. 
‘By H. ALEXANDER Parsons, 


` PART I. 


E is a popular belief that the copper coinage of England is a very 

old institution, whereas, strictly speaking, it is only a modern in- 
troduction dating from the reign of Charles 11. Such a misconception 
may have been caused by the knowledge that copper coins passed 
current in this country during its occupation by the Romans. It 
would, however, be a mistake to count these pieces as English, a word 
nct then connected with the country, or even British; the coins 
being, in fact, provincial Roman pieces. With the departure of the 
Romans many of their customs and institutions disappeared ; and, 
amongst others, the Roman coinage. No doubt if the Romanised 
Britons had not been subjugated by the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons 
after the departure of the Roman cohorts they would have continued 
& coinage of copper coins based upon that of Rome; but with new 
peoples and new conditions of life was introduced an entirely different 
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circulating medium, in which copper had, for many centuries, no 
lace. 

» It is more probable, however, that the belief in the existence of a 
very old English copper currency obtains because of the almost 
absolute necessity which exists in the present day for small change 
such as is represented by the copper coinage of the land. People 
are apt to overlook the fuct that, previous to the introduction of 
copper pieces, small denominations in silver were in general circula- 
tion throughout the country, even down to a silver farthing. These 
small coins, which in the reign of Elizabeth renched the large 
number of eight different denominations, the highest only passing 8s 
a groat or fourpence, ceascd to be struck for general circulation soon 
after the Restoration" in 1660, and now only exist as ‘ Maundy 
Money,” which is issued in order to conform to the ancient ceremony 
of distributing the Sovereign's bounty on Maundy Thursday, which 
immediately preccdes Good Friday. 

Until 1870 Maundy money was nct legal tender, and in order to 


meet the requirements of the community for small change Charles 1. 
instituted English regal copper coins for the first time. I say regal 
because, in the reign of James 1., letters patent were issued to Lord 
Harrington to enable him to issue farthings in copper, which became 
known as“ Harrington's ” (fig. 1), and which are chiefly remarkable 
for their small size und bad execution, facts which show that a very 
large profit was secured by their sale and circulation, as was intended. 
These farthings, however, cannot be included in the authorised 
coinage of the realm, but should be regarded as tokens, and as a 
purely private speculation sanctioned by the King, for a consideration, 
without reference to his Parliament. 

Although Charles 11. was the first monarch to issue a copper 
currency, the advisability of so doing by no means dates from his 
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time, as specimens exist of patterns for & copper coinage by Queen 
Elizabeth and the Protector Cromwell. These rulers did not, how- 
ever, go so far as to issue copper coins for circulation. This was 
accomplished in 1672, when, by a proclamation dated August 16, 
copper halfpennies and farthings, or, to use a good old English term, 
fourthlings, were made current in England for the first time. Some 
very rare specimens of the farthing exist dated 1671, but these were 
nc doubt minted as patterns. 

On both pieces we get the first representation of Britannia (fiz. 2), 
now such a familiar feature with us, on English coins. She is 
portrayed seated with a palm branch in her right hand and a spear 
in her left. Beside her rests an oval shield bearing the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew; whilst underneath is the date, and at 
the sides the word * BRITANNIA." It is said that Frances Stewart, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond, a famous beauty at the Court of 
Charles rr., sat as the model for Britannia. Nothing very definite, 
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however, is known as to this. On the obverse side of the coins is 
shown the bust of Charles rr. with u laurel wreath round his head, 
at the sides of which is the legend “CAROLVS A CAROLO” 
(Charles from Charles). 

The introduction of these coins docs not appear to have been 
carried out with anything Jike thoroughness, as hosts of copper 
tokens, issued chiefly by tradesmen in almost every town and village 
in England, are common to this time. The necessity for these 
pieces would certainly not have arisen if there had been a sufficiency 
of regal coins; and the scarcity of the latter no doubt caused people 
to take matters into their own hand and institute a circulating 
mediuin of their own. 


Fic. 3.-- WiLLIAM AND Mary COPPER HALFPENNY. 


With the next reign, that of James 11., our copper coinage, for the 
time being, ceased ; but a substitute of tin halfpennies and farthings 
was issued with a copper pluy inserted in the centre for the twofold 
purpose of preventing forgery and of showing that they passed in the 
place of ordinary copper coins —a reason which is evidenced by the 
meaning of the inscription on their edges, *NVMMORVM FAMVLVS" 
(the servant of the coinage), inferring them to be not part of the 
coinage, but lowly representatives of it. These pieces were struck on 
the precedent of an issue of tin or pewter farthings by Charles 11. in 
1684, which resemble the copper coins, but with the addition of the 
edge inscription before mentioned. 

In 1694 William of Orange, who was proclaimed. King of Great 
Britain on the abdication of Jumes 11., reintroduced copper halfpennies 
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‘and farthings, and they were circulated side by side with the tin 
pieces, although the last year in which the latter were issued was 
1692. The usual legends, of the royal names on one side and 
. Britannia on the other, occur on the money of both metals. It is 
interesting to note that the only year in which copper coins were 
issued showing the double effigy of King and Queen was 1694 (fig. 3), 
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although a unique specimen of the farthing bearing the date 1692 
exists in the British Museum. It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
that this piece is either a pattern, forgery, or mint blunder. 

William In. issued halfpennies and farthings after the death of his 
consort in 1694 similar, with the exception of minor details, to the 
previous issue, but of course without his Queen's bust and name 
appearing ou them (tig. 4). With the death of William III. the 
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copper issue seems again to have faded from existence, and only when 
Queen Anne, who succeeded him, had nearly reached the end of her 
reign was it revived. In the year 1714 copper farthings of greatly 
improved workmanship were struck for general circulation, but as 
the death of the Queen occurred soon after, it does not appear that 
many came into use. From this fact a very general belief has 
arisen that the coins are extremely rare, and some people liave been 
led to think that only three were struck. To those interested in the 
subject this idea has, of course, long since been exploded. As a 
matter of fact it is not difficult to obtain very good specimens for 
one pound, and poorer ones fetch considerably less. Patterns of the 
halfpenny and farthing exist, dated 1713, and are naturally of very 
rare occurrence. The ordinary farthing is, in general, the same as 
the coins of preceding Sovereigns, but it has a double border, the 
outer part of which is engrailed. Instead, also, of the laurel wreath 
round the Sovereign's hair is represented a string of pearls (fig. 5). 
The dies for these farthings were engraved by a celebrated German 
artist named Croker, whose work is also seen in the copper issue of 
the next reign, that of George 1. The coins of this King bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Anne, but he had the laurel wreath 
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re- introduced cn them. He minted both halfpennies and farthings 
(fig. 6), and specimens exist bearing the date of every year from 1717 
to 1724 inclusive. The pieces of 1717 and 1718 are smaller and 
thicker than those subsequently struck, and were, in consequence, 
com monly called “ dumps.“ 

(To be continucd.) 
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RIBBONS OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


T knight and the mistletoe have given 

rise to similar instances of popular mis- 
conception. The mistletoe was found so rarely 
growing on the oak thata fuss was made about 
it, and many people are under the impres- 
sion that mistletoe grows only on the oak, 
instead of looking for it on the nearest 
apple-trce. 

The knight was so rarely made on the 
battlefield that the event was recorded, with 


the result that most people imagine all. 


knights were made in that way, with a stroke 
of the lender's sword —** Arise, Sir So-and- 
80," and so on. As a matter of fact, the 
‘creation’ of a knight in the ordinary 
course was a serious religious ceremony, of 
which fasting, bathing in sign of purity, a 
midnight vigil, a taking of the sacrament, 
and other observances formed part, the sword 
being put on hy the highest representative of 
the Church who happened to be present. 

As the feudal system gradually died, 


(Sce Coloured Presentation Plate with July Part.) 


knighthood took on its modern form of a 
mark of distinction conferred for services 
rendered to the community, or a sort of 
official mark of recognised eminence in some 
pursuit; and the accolade with the sword, 
which was originally a cuff on the head — the 
last the knight was to pass unavenged — was 
introduced in fairly modern times. 

The old Military Orders did much towards 
what may be culled the organisation of 
knighthood, and when they changed with the 
ages new orders were introduced, taking 
their names in many cases from seeming 
trivialities, which fultil & similar function, 
and form a sort of aristocracy of the 
knightage to which it is & high honour for 
the highest to belong. 

These orders exist in almost every 
civilised state. On the continent of Europe 
they are, naturally, particularly numerous ; 
and in this Coronation year, when such de- 
corations will be unusually provocative of 


conversation, it has been thought that most 
of our readers will be interested in such a 
series of ribbons of orders of chivalry as 
forms the presentation plate of the July part. 

The collection of ninety begins with the 
* Most Noble Order of the Garter," which 
was founded by Edward 111. The story goes 
that King Edward at a dance picked up a 
garter dropped by the Countess of Salisbury, 
or somebody else, and observed “ Honi soil 
qui mal y pense," meaning, Evil be to him 
who evil thinks." The king may or may 
not have picked up the garter, but if he 
used the words to express the meaning as 
signed to them, it is clear that his Majesty 
was not so happy as he might have been, for 
any schoolboy, with or without a dictionary, 
enn see that the only possible rendering is 
Honi, disgraced, seit, be, qui, he who, pense, 
thinks, mal, evil, y, of it, or concerning it. 

Sir Harris Nicolas made out that the y 
was the expedition to France, but others 
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have expressed their opinion that it means 
the Order of the Garter. Some writers have 
said that the order originated with Richard r, 
who made his knights wear garters to distin- 
guish them during a night attack in the Holy 
Land; and others have carried back the 
institution to the mythical knights of tho 
round table. Anyhow, it is thought the 
most of among the world's orders. It isonly 
given to those of royal birth or peers of the 
realm, and its insignia are particularly 
handsome. The badge, or star, has eight 
equal points, with the cross of St. George 
surrounded by a garter in the centre, and 
the pendant from the collar is the figure of 
St. George and the dragon, generally known 
as the George, a small edition of which is 
attached to the ribbon when the collar is not 
worn. 

Next in rank comes the “Most Ancient 
and Most Noble Order of the Thistle," which 
was instituted by James u in 1687, though 
legend takes it back to 787, when Achivus, 
king of the Scots, and Hungus, king of the 
Picts, saw the cross in the sky the night 
before they fought King Athelstan, who 
happened to live & hundred years or more 
afterwards. It will be noticed that they did 
not see the thistle in tlie sky, but the cross, 
which is St. Andrew's, and consequently the 
order is frequently known as that of St. 
Andrew. By some it is said to date from 
the days of James Iii when the thistle is 
first mentioned as the national badge of 
Scotland—and to have been revived by 
James v in 1540, while others say he then 
instituted it. All, however, are agreed that 
whether James vir (that is James 1 of 
England) revived or instituted it, he created 
eight knights; and that, though it fell into 
abeyance with the monarch's flight, it was 
revived in 1703 by Queen Anne and in 1827 
reorganised by George tiv. The motto uscd 
to be Nemo me impune lacesset ; it was in 
the statutes of Queen Anne that the lacesset 
became lacessit, as we now have it. In this 
motto there is an obvious play upon words 
with regard to the thistle, and in the collar 
the joke is carried further by joining up the 
thistles with rue—in fact, the Knights of the 
Thistle wear their rue with a difference. 
The thistle, it may as well be said, is a blue 
one, and is not dum acanthium, the 
Scottish thistle, which is purple, but it is 
Carlina rulgaris, often miscalled the Scottish 
thistle, which is red. The star is made up 
of a St. Andrew’s cross with a pointed 
sheaf of rays between the bars—in other 
words, a stur of eight projections, four being 
pointed and four square. The badge is a 
figure of St. Andrew standing behind his 
cross, and having an oblong background of 
eight points. 

The * Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick ” 
claims no legendary antiquity. It was 
founded by George 111 on February 5, 1783, 
and enlarged by William 1v in 1833. That 
there may be no doubt about the date, the 
motto is Quis separabit? MDCCLXXXIII, 
though the date is not generally mentioncd. 
This motto, with date complete, is borne 
both on the star and the badge, the badge 
being oval with a wreath of shamrocks, then 
the motto, and then the red cross of St. 
Patrick charged with a “ shamrock " having 
a gold crown on each leaflet, the leaflets 
being pointed, and thus unlike those of any 
plant known elsewhere by that name. The 
star can be recognised by its having eight 
points, four of which are longer than those 
they alternate with. 

The“ Most Honourable Order of the Bath ” 
has become our highest order of merit. It 
is derived from the ceremonious bathing 
before the vigil the esquire had to keep 
previous to his being knighted. It is 
certainly as old as 1399, when Henry iv at his 
coronation made forty-six esquires Knights 
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of the Bath, but Geoffrey of Anjou and five 
others were made Knights of the Bath by 
Henry 1 in 1127, which takes the order back 
more than a century, and it is probably older 
even than that. It survived in a small way 
up to the days of Charles rt, who made sixty- 
eight Knights of the Bath at his coronation, 
and then scemed doomed to extinction; but 
in 1725 Sir Robert Walpole suggested it as a 
mark of distinction for naval and military 
services, and it was re-instituted by George l. 
In 1815 it was enlarged so as to include a 
Civil division in the highest class, and in 
1847 it was again enlarged and made to 
include a civil division in each class. It is 
an important order, and worth knowing 
something about as being the highest to 
which a commoner may hope to attain Its 
ribbon is red, its motto is Tria juncta in uno, 
and it is distinguishable by the three crowns 
which appear in its stars and badges. In the 
Civil division, the third class or Companions 
(C.B.), the badge is an oval medallion 
bearing the crowns combined with a rose, 
thistle, and shamrock, encircled by the motto; 
in the Military division the badge is a deeply 
indented Maltese cross with silver balls at 
the points and lions at the intersections, and 
the crowns and motto. In the second class 
(K.C.B.), the civil badge is in shape like a 
Victoria Cross, with square points at the 
intersections, the military badge being the 
indented Maltese cross us before—which, by 
the way, has a small scroll under the circle 
with a second motto, Ich dien. Companions 
have no collar or star, knights commander 
have both, the star being the square-ended 
cross which in the Civil division has no 
laurels and no Ich dien. In tho first division 
(G.C.B.) the stars have silver rays but differ 
in shape. The ribbon is worn over the right 
shoulder: the ribbons of the Garter, Thistle, 
and St. Patrick are worn over the left. 

The “ Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India " was founded in 1861, and is known 
by the Cambridge-blue ribbon with a thin 
white stripe at the edges. It is restricted to 
the native rulers of India, and those who have 
done the Crown distinguished service in, or 
for, India. The motto is Jfeaven’s Light 
our Guide, and the star is encircled by what 
is known as a glory of golden flames. The 
“ Most Distinguished Order of f. Michael 
and St. George" (it is well to note the 
delicate distinctions drawn in the official 
adjectives applied to each order) dates from 
1818, when it was formed to commemorate 
the establishment of the British protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands, which were after- 
wards handed over to Greece. It is now 
restricted to those wuo have done distin- 
guished service in, or for, the British posses- 
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sions other than India; in fact, it is the 
Colonial order, and its chancery is at the 
Colonial office. Its star, which is of the 
Maltese type, differs from the others in 
having seven rays; the motto is Auspicium 
Melioris a vi (* the sign of a better age"). 

The * Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire " has for its badge a rose with five 
petals, on each of which is a letter of the 
word India.“ The order is of much the 
same character as the Star of India, but 
ranking below it. The collar is noteworthy 
as consisting of chains, elephants, peacocks, 
and lotus-flowers. The order was founded 
in 1878. 

The “ Royal Victorian Order“ was founded 
in 1896 as a means of recognition of personal 
services rendered to Queen Victoria. There 
are five clusses of this order, the number of 
each being unlimited. The badge is a white 
enamelled Maltese cross in the first four 
classes, the cross of the fifth being frosted 
silver. The Royal Order of Victoria and 
Albert "' is restricted to ladies of high rank at 
home, and that of the“ Crown of India" is 
restricted to ladies of high rank in India. 
In one case the letters are V. A., in the other 
C. I. 

Among the foreign orders given on our 
plate, we have the red ribbon of the Austrian 
Golden Fleece, which was founded by Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and afterwards 
split into two brunches, Austrian and Spanish, 
under circumstances mentioned in most 
history books. At one time it was the most 
illustrious order on the Continent, and is 
still noteworthy for its motto, Pretium 
Laborum non vile, and its badge of the 
golden fleece hung from a flintstone, the 
chain, now worn only by the Grand Master, 
consisting of alternate flints and rays. The 
Hungarian Order of St. Stephen, which has a 
red ribbon with green edges, has alsc a good 
motto, Publicum meritorum premium. 

The Bavarian Order of St. Hubert, which 
has a somewhat similar ribbon, is frequently 
known as the Horn, owing to its chain con- 
sisting of a series of bugles. Denmark is 
represented by the red-edged white ribbon of 
the Dannebrog, and the blue of the Elephant, 
which is so rarely bestowed. In Germany 
the selection includes both Eagles, black and 
red, and both Iron Crosses, civil and military, 
but the blaek and gold of the Order of Merit 
is not shown, though it is the only German 
order awarded for personal worth. It was, 
however, given in our two coloured plates of 
the crosses and insignia of the Orders of 
Knighthood in the Fourth Volume, to the de- 
scriptive articles on which we would refer our 
readers for further notes on this interesting 
subject. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PRINTING-PRESS. 


T the following short article I do not pro- 
pose to cnter into an exhaustive, and 
perhaps exhausting, disquisition on printing 
in general, or even to give instructions on the 
mysteries of composing, imposing, locking-up, 
ete. I trust I shall not deserve the rebuke 


Fiu. 1.—LowkR FRAME AND PRESS, WITH CHASE AND 
TYPE IN PosiTION (seen from above). 


much- 
filthy 


of the immortal M'Turk to the 
enduring Beetle, Don't be so 
technical." 

I merely hope, with the kind permission of 
the editor, to describe, as briefly and as 
clearly as I can, how to make a cheap, easily 


Fic. 2.—C Urrzu FRAME OF Press, WITH ROLLER IN POSITION 
(X, frame; v, roller; Z, cotton-reels for handles). 


constructed, but completely satisfactory and 
practicable printing-press, most useful for 
printing circulars, notices, programmes, and 
all those hundred and one things that are 
generally given to the professional printer to 
do, and for which he knows how to charge so 
handsomely. 


Fic. 3.—Tit£ Press COMPLETED. 


I assume that everyone who reads this 
article, with a view to acting upon its sugges- 
tions, has some slight knowledge of the 
rudiments of carpentry, and possesses, or 
has access to, a small coliection of carpenter's 
tools. Then to proceed. 


By THE Rev. R. H. V. BRovuGHam. 


Cut out two pieces of wood—deal will do 
for want of something better —14 in. by 2 in. 
by lin. Two more pieces, 9 in. by 2 in. by 
1 in., and one piece 12 in. by 9 in. by # in. 
With these materials make a shallow box, 
1} in. in depth, and in this place an ordinary 
unframed school slate, and 
fix it in its place with slips 
of wood, about 1 in. thick and 
1 in. wide. 

This slate must be abso- 
lutely smooth and level, as it 
is to be the bed on which the 
type will lie, and, unless this 
is carefully seen to, you will 
not get even impressions. It 
will suffice to screw the sides 
of this box firmly at the 
corners and to the bottom, 
but if the amateur carpenter 
possesses sufficient skill to 
rabbet them, so much the 
better. 

Now bore two holes with 
the bit nnd brace or auger, 
about l in. from the top of 
one end of the box, and insert 
in them two bolts, with as 
long screws as possible, and screw on their 
nuts inside, taking care that they work 
easily on their threads. These bolts are to 
hold the ** chase " in position, a metal frame 
in which the type is set. (See fig. 1.) 

Next cut out four pieces of wood, 14 in. by 
3 in. by 3 in., and two more 
12 in. by 2 in. by 1 in., and 
with these make a frame 
(fig. 2) for the roller to run in. 

This frame, for convenience 
of reference, we shall call x, 
and, at the risk of exciting 
painful memories by suggest- 
ing a proposition in Euclid, 
we shall distinguish its salient 
points by letters. 

Observe that the two top 
slips, Ac, n p, are let into the 
end pieces AB EF, CDGH, but the lower slips, 
EG,FH, are only screwed on underneath 
them. 

Now screw one flange of a good strong 
hinge to the middle of the lower part of the 
end piece AD E F, and screw the other flange 
of the hinge to the end of the box previously 
constructed, opposite, of 
course, to where the bolts are 
iuserted. 

Then the ends of the frame, 
A BEF, DO, Should lie level 
along the ends of the box, and 
the lower slips, EG, F H, out- 
side along the sides. 

Now get a piece of stout 
leather, 16 in. by 9 in., and 
tack it firmly to the two end 
pieces of the frame x, stretch- 
ing it tightly in doing so. 

Across this sheet of leather 
stretch two pieces of broud 
white elastie, such as can be 
obtained at any milliner's, 
and fix them to the lower 
slips of the frame EG, FH, 
by drawing-pins, which can 
be easily shifted according to 
the size of the paper to be 
printed upon. (See fig. 3.) 
We next proceed to the roller, 
which may le made out of a piece of broom- 
handle 18 in. long. Wrap a piece of soft 
leather, 9 in. by 34 in. in measurement, 
smoothly and tightly round the middle of this. 
This will be easiest done by damping it. It 
may be glued or tacked on, but the former is 


preferable. Then get two empty cotton-reels 
for the handles, unless you prefer to turn, or 
get turned, more elaborate ores, and fix them 
loosely with two large-headed nails or screws 
to the ends of the roller, so that it may turn 
evenly and freely when they arc held in the 
hands. 

Then insert the roller in the groove pre- 
pared for it in the frame, and the press 
is ready for use. 

The woodwork may now be sandpapered, 
Stained, and varnished, if desired, and thc 
top part may be covered in, in order to 
preserve the interior of the press from dust, 
but in this case a nob or button should be 
placed at the top of the frame, for 
convenience of raising it when printing. 
(See fig. 3.) 

Type, cases, composing sticks, galleys. 
and the rest of the paraphernalia of the 
printers art, need a separate chapter to 
themselves, but as I am only concerned with 
the press proper I shall not attempt to go 
into these matters. 

As a matter of fact, for the small amount 
of printing that a press such as I have 
described will probably be required to do, 
composing sticks and galleys may be 
altogether dispensed with, and the type 
may be set up directly in the ‘ chase.” 
This is simply a metal frame, which any 
blacksmith can make for a few pence, and 
for the present purpose might measure 
eight inches by ten inches between parallels. 

The type to be printed from is firmly 
secured in this (see fig. 1) by slips of wood 
called “furniture,” and large and small 
wedges —the latter called ** quoins." 

When the type is firmly wedged in the 
chase, it is said to be “in forme," and inay 
then be lifted freely without fear of its 
tumbling about. If such a dire catastrophe 
were to happen the type would be in “pye” 
—and so would be your feelings! 

Now place the chase containing the type 
on the slate bed. Slip the paper to be 
printed on between the elastic bands and 
the leather. Ink the type. Shut the press, 
and pass the roller firmly, and not too fast, 
over the leather, open the press and take out 
the paper, and if you have carried out the 
foregoing directions with accuracy, a very 
neat and legible impression is the result. 
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SOME SCHOOLBOY ANSWERS. 
By H. J. GREEN. 


HE answers of schoolboys often exhibit a 
varied fund of knowledge and a vast 
range of reasoning. At a school vivd voce 
examination recently, one of the boys was 
asked what he knew about Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He replied that he led the Jews 
after Moses’ death! Another stated that the 
feminine of ** peacock " was ** weathercock,” 
a piece of acute reasoning when it is remem- 
bered that a weathercock is the most 
changeable and feminine of all things. But 
there was something uncanny in the reply oí 
a third boy, who, asked what a kangaroo 
was, answered, “ A small animal like a cat. 
It likes death." 


* * 
* 


At a grammar cxamination, in answer to 
the question * Compare ill,” a boy gave as 
an answer Ill, worse, dead "—an answer 
which perhaps was faulty as regards 
grammar, but which showed observation. 


The same line of reasoning failed, however, 
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when he gave the superlative of “ handsome " 


as " waggonette.” 
> * 


At & country school the other day, the 
teacher, by means of a compass, wa3 pointing 
out to a class of small boys the position of 
the sun at different times of the day. One 
of the urchins being inattentive, the teacher 
pounced on him with the inquiry, Now, 
Tommy, just tell me where the sun is now," 
cxpecting him to point it out on the 
compass. Tommy replied quickly, without 
any thought of poking fun at the teacher, “ I 
think it's outside, Sir!" 
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Problem No. 612. 
By F. A. L. RUSRKOb. 
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| WHITK. | 5+1=6 pieces. 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


Four FnRoNT-MaTES. 


A few problems present a certain mate- 
position in two or three parts of the board, 
but there is one by J. Móller which shows & 
front-mate of the Q with the two Bs in four 
ways. The four pieces are in a line, the Q 
attacks five squares of the K's domain, and 
the two Bs attack the four other squares, 
thus: Black K on K 5; White Q on K 6, and 
the Bs on K 2 and 3. It is a four-mover, 
and has only 8+ 5=13 pieces, thus: White, 
K—K Kt sq.; Q—Q Kt 2; Bs—Q B sq. 
and K 2; Ps-Q R 4,Q Kt 5, K Kt 6, and 
K R 6. Black, K—Q 4; Ps—Q 3, K B 5, 
and K Kt 5 and 7. The first move is B 
takes B P, and the four front-mates show 
the Q on Q Kt 3, Q B 4, K 6, and K B .. 
We are not aware that there is another 
problem with one kind of mate in so many 
places. A four-mover by E. Palkoska has 
the same front-mate in three places, thus: 
White, K-QR 8; Q—K Kt 2; Bs— B 4 
and Q8; Ps—Q6and K R 5. Black, K 
K B5; Ps-K3,KR2and 3. The mates 
on Q B7, K B 4, and K Kt 3; tho first move 
is B to R 5. Such repetitions are a charm 
in the art, similar to the charm in Kuskop's 
problem, No. 599; and, as such stratagems 
are very rare, it will instigute young com- 

»osers to construct more of them. 

The following pretty three-mover, by J. 
Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn, has a front-mate 
of the Q with tne two Kts in two places: 
White, K—Q Kt 6; Q—K B 5; Kts— 

Kt 4 and Q 6; Ps—Q R 3, Q B 4, and 
K R2. Black, K—Q5; Kt—Q Kt 8; Ps— 
Q 4and K R2. There is a similar mate on 
the above diagram, which at the same time 
is a mirror mate (one in which the cight 
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squares around the Black K do not contain a 
White or a Black piece), and there are two 
diagonal mates with the Q; but the mate 
with the Kt is particularly fine, as it decides 
the first move. 


Solution of No. 610. —1, Q—Q B 8, K—B4 
or x Kt (ora, b). 2, BxP ch., and 3, Kt, B 
or Q mates. (a) K— K 6. 2, Kt -B 4ch., 
and 3, Bx K P mate. (b) P—K 5. 2, Kt 
D 5 ch., and 3, B- 6 mate. 

No. 611.—1, K—Kt 4, and four mates 
follow with the Kts on R 5, Q 4, Kt 6, and 
B 6. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. J.—Your problem has good features, and will be 
publisled. The above threc-mover, by J. K., is from 
J. A. Ros's Swedish collection, published last year 
nt Stockholm. 


P. D. M. and S. M.—No. 603 is correct, for P x P woull 
proluce stalemate. It is by the greatest Russian 
master, who lias published fifty problems by himself 
in this year's Russian Almanack. 


F. P.—Not the many variations, bus strategy pro- 
duces problems like this three-mover by S. Goll : 
White, K-K R 5; Kt 2; R—K 8: Rs— 
Q Kt sq, and Q R 5. Black, K— R D 4; Rs—Q 5 
and K 5; B—K Kt 8; P—K B 3. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE MALTESE CROSS. 


REPRESENTATIONS of the Maltese Cross are by no 
means uncommon. On the St. Johns Ambulance 
certificates and on the publications of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem the cross is correctly drawn ; 
but elsewhere it takes on forms which, a4 a rule, are 
little better than fantastic parodies of tlie original. 
Our readers may be glad to know of au easy way of 
drawing the cross as it appeared on the banners of the 
Knights of Malta, and as it may still be seen in their 


The Maltese Cross. 


saul at Valetta. It should be white upon a red 
ground, 

Draw a circle, and divide it into eight equal parta at 
A, h. C, D, E, F. G. H. This may be done by drawing 
diameters making angles of 45? with one auotber. 
Join AD, CF, EH, and GB, The lines as thickened 
form the cross. It will be noticed that a correctly 
drawn cross has the angles at k. L, etc., riglit angles, 
aud that A K, L D, and similar parts are straight lines. 


2r 


BOYS AND KINDLINESS. 


A Fresen King once said, “If a civil word or two 
will make a man happy, he must be a churl injced 
who would not give them to him.” If this fecling 
were acted on, how much happier the world would be. 
We may say of this kindly temper that it is like 
lighting another man's candle by one's own, which 
loses noue of its light by what the other gains. 


* 
A KINDLY MEMORY AND A 
GOOD HEART. 
Lon MouwT STEPHEN has intimated his intention 


of contributing 1,000/. a year to the funds of the Royal 
Lord Mount Stephen has 
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already given 25,0007. to pay off the debt. When he 
was a poor lal and in poor health, he was kindly 
treated ia Aberdeen Intirmary, and sinoe he became 
vealthy he has in turn taken a generous interest in 


the institution. 
e 


I ud 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
ON THE “B.O.P.” 

WiurriNG to the Saturday Review,” the Duchess of 
Sutherland says: Books for boys uppeal to girls 
because they rit nie to boys. Why should courage, 
resource, and fair play be attributes held up for the 
adinir tion of the male sex alone? I spent mv pocket- 
money on The Boy's Own Paper from the axe of six ; it 
gave me an early appreciation of healthy journalism.” 
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AN EXCITING SITUATION. 


I. 


I’ a chap coull always realise the beauty 
And appreciate the grandeur, don’t you know, 
Of subordinating everything to duty, 
Life would soon become intolerably slow. 
It is not at all devoid of tribulations 
For the systematic slacker, I admit; 
But he’s often in exciting situations 
Which relicve its dull monotory a bit. 


When, for instance, you are suddenly requested to 
construe 
From a passage you've neglected to prepare ; 
With an effort you conceal tie emotions that you 
feel 
And assume a calm, collected kind of air. 
Then how ful of wild excitement are the moments 
that ensue 
When you've not the least idea what to say, 
Though you know that hesitation in commencing 
a translation l 
Has a tendency to give the show away ! 


11. 
By experience convinced that fellow-feeling 
Iu a Dritish breast is ever to be fouud, 
You may send a burried glauee of mute appealing 
To your sympathetic chums wlio sit around ; 
And if one within a reasonable distance 
Has the necessary knowlelye (and the skill) 


To supply you unobserved with * prumpt" assist- 


ance, 
You may bet your bottom dollar that he will. 


But suppose you get no answer to that mute 
»ppealing look? 
Well, it makes you feel exceedingly ubsurd ! 
When there's no one sitting by you who is able 
to supply you 
With the meaning of a solitary word! 
So you wait for inspirations, while you terutiniso 
your book, 
Keenly conscious of the danger of delay: 
For those long and painful pauses interspersed 
between the clauses 
Are the very things to give the show away! 


III. 


When, by fickie Luck apparently forsaken, 
You have made, with most astonishing success 
A supremely gallant dash to save your bacon 
By resorting to a wild and wondrous guess; 
When you fancy you've effected a translation, 
Hardy elegant, but tolerably neat ; 
Who can possibly describe the sweet sensation 
When self-satisfied you sink iuto your sent? 


But how brief is human Lappiness ! “You haven't 
done enough!” 
So in tones of deepest sorrow you admit 
(For a full and frank confession may create a gozd 
impression ) 
That you "couldn't quite make out this little 
bit.” 
Still, there’s nothing so amusing as a little game 
at bluff, 
Though it's possible fur more than one to play, 
For the Master's always in it (with a “moral 
cert," to win it), 
While he waits for you to give the show away 1 


Anrutun STANLEY. 


Noticr To CONTRIBUTORS.— AN manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor. 56 Paternoster Rowand must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
fn any accompanying (eller TI TICLE or THK MS. 
must be i, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted tn too great numbers to be returned 
unless stanips are sent (o cover poste, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding Cem, or hold himself in 
auy iay responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, thongh every etre is taken. The number 
of MNS. sent to the Office ts so 07 that a considerable 
fame must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for acerpted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt con- 
teys the copiright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Relimous Tract Socvtu, irt h libertu for them, at 
their discretion, to publish. such teorks separately, 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subiect of special arrangement bifore sub- 
milling their. MSS, ; and twhenerer ann special value ia 
put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
staled when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CoRRESrONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
lion ie sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notieithstarding, 

Rei- on all questions of anu general interest are given 
in these columns in due cons se, No answer can appear 
before seceral uvcks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed. to the Editor, H. O. n., 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
ef members of the staff are not answered. 


J. L.—Ask any natural-history dealer. If you know 
of none, sce the advertisements in our wrapper. 


F. FranNovGuT.—1. Not that we remember. 9. See 
the aunouncement in the number for the last week 
in September every year. 


NNO. - No would probably get n list of such books by 
writing to Williams & Norgate, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, or David Nutt, Long Acre. 


G. WELCH.—It is not always necessary to have them 
tvoewritten, but if you think it well to do so, go to 
tue Free Library and look out some names in the 
London Directory. 


W. A. Grimex.—It makes no difference if you are 
efficient at it. The other system is better known, 
that is ull. It is unwise to lose the chance of learning 
one because no opportunity offers of learning the 
other, 


Lover OF J. V.—The publishers of Jules Verne's books 
are Sampson Low & Co., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter 
Lune, EC, 


B. W. D.—Almost any fancy stationer will supply you 
with a picture post-card album. 


A Patriotic WELSHMAN. Both books can be had of 
Noric & Wilson, 186 Minories, E.C., aud many other 
booksellers. 


J. MaTaers.— London " is a sufficient address for any 
periodical, Write to the publisher asking for terms, 
Any dealer in stamps wil give you the information, 
or you can get the paper at the railway bookstall by 
ordering it. 


H. P.- It is described under the title of “Smudgeo- 
graphy,” in the twellth port of our“ Indoor Games.” 


R. W. B.—The best thing would be to write to the 
Secretary of the company aud ask for particulars. 


I. MecPuktuaoN. I. Yes, the“ forks" are {ts means of 
defence; at any rate they are u-ed as such, though in 
no way formidable 2. Probably à Vurina, 3. There 
is no peisou sting. 4. Occasionally when there is 
nuting eise to eat. 5. Probably the water-Leetle. 
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G. PATTERSON.—“ The Boy's Own Launch Engine” is 
in the third part of our “Indoor Games" “The 
Boy's Own Steam Lauuch" has not bcen reprinted, 
and only appears in the annual volume. 


INQviRER.—Get Stanford's “Handbook to Govern- 
ment Situations,” through any bookseller, It is 
published by E. Stauford, Long Acre. 


C. A. M. P.—You can buy a bell-tent at Piggott's in 
Bishopsgate Street. Secondhand ones are advertised 
in * Exchange and Mart." 


R. L. IOI. LIAN D.— The articles on building a canvas 
canoe have been reprinted in our * Indoor Games,” 
parta 6 and 7, and can only be had in that form. 


C. Bernays.—Grosvenor’s “Model Yacht Building,” 
publisbed by Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, price five 
shillings, but the examples are all of the old type. 


OoLocistus.—The blue tint of the eggs is due to the 
membrane, which is destroyed when you blow the 
ent it generally fades even when the membrane 

eft in. i 


J. G. A.—Try the district between Dorking and Guild- 
ford, through Ranmore Common and the 
Wood, or the Leith Hill range to the south of it. 


E. E. (Bury).—One or two have been republished, the 
others have not. 


REAL Ong (Swaffham).—Certificate may be sent oa 
attached anyhow you please. You failed last time 
only because others surpassed your work. 


INTERESTED (Balham).—Why should we reply by post 
to your lengthy letter, full of queries? We are not 
a Government department, maíntaiued at the ex peuse 
of the nation to answer questions by the public at 
large. You admit that youare not cven a subscriber 
to the paper. and yet expect a perfect stranger, who 
knows nothing whatever of you, to devote two or 
three hours of vaiuable time to your personal 
interests. It is not usual for strangers to write to 
lawyers or physicians for advice without a fee. Why 
should we be at your call, when you could find out 
all you want by the simple process of taking in the 
„B. O. P.“ regularly at the cust of Id. a week 7 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JULY. 


By GORDON STABLES, Mu. p, n. x. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, The Garden in July. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—I am writing this monthly let ter 
of mine to my boys, my loons, and my shargars, while 
I sic on the shingle on the sunlit beach of Bexhill-on- 
Sea. Toby and I were very early up this beautiful 
morning, and out for a run and a rant. Toby isa pet 
dog of mine, a Munchester terrier by courtesy, I will 
tell you all about him another day, and then you will 
understand clearly that he really is a wonderful dog. 
Toby discovered me, mind you, in camp one summer 
two years ago, and lie just adopted ine, as it were. I 
had no say in the matter. I certainly would have pre- 
ferred Toby to be the high-caste black and tan you see 
in shows, with long head, whip-tail, and all the rest of 
it. Toby's head might be called a bit chumpy by his 
enemies—but he never had anv foes, so kind, and 
beautiful, and intelligent is he—and as for a whip-tail, 
well, if a Southdown sheep has a whip-tail, so las 
Toby, that's all I can say about it. Toby, I may tell 
you, pulls one along the street, when onc is obliged to 
lead him, as a young and healthy steam-engine would. 
His strength is enormous, and puts up one's biceps in 
no time. Talk about chest-developers, why, they're not 
iu it with Toby. A course of Toby beats dumb-bells, 
Well, boys, continue tubbing and rubbing. Avoid all 
evil thoughts, and bad habits, and you'll get strong. I 
myself, after a five or six hundred miles’ tour in 
my caravan * The Wanderer," hope to camp liere this 
summer in July, August, and September. My ground 
not far from the sea is getting ready, and I should 
not object to show any of the readers of the“ Il. O. P.“ 
round and introduce them to Toby, if they called at 
a convenient time in the evening. 


THE PovrTuiy RvN.—-I don't see many poultry run- 
ning about bonnie Bexhill, and I don't have any cocks 
crowing at night, nor dogs barking, but no doubt there 
ure both, though the good people take care to keep 
them quiet, There are swans, though, on yonder 
stream, gliding along with sails or wings outspread to 
cateh the gentle wind, waving necks and nodding 
heads—theirs is indeed a home on the rolling deep. 
Aud really I wouldn't mind being a swan for à month 
or six weeks, But your fowls want all their comforts 
in this month, which will very likely be a very hot one. 
Dont forget clean. straw in the nesting boxes, well 
scraped perches, the best of ventilation, the sweetest 
of green food, pure cool water, a nice diust-batn 
protected by a shed from the rain, yct exposed to the 


water well. 


sun, and good food, especially if the poor thing: have 
uo grass run. 


Tur PiGEON Lorr.—It is impossible for me to tell 
you in a single paragraph all that should be done iu 
each department every month, so I always try to 
generalise, and always advise having a book to study. 
There is one thing, however, that I always remember 
with delight, and that is, if a boy studies the lower 
animals and tries to get up to all their ways, he is 
really and truly worshipping the dear God who makes 
nothing in vain—worshipping Him through His works, 
I mean. Breeding may go on even yet, aud you mut 
be very careful to keep everything clean and feed and 
Pigeons should always have their hoppers 
and fountaios well filled. The food should be the 
softer grey yeas, tick beans, mia‘ze, tares, and the 
smaller grains, 


Tite AVIARY.—Well, my older boys, those who have 
followed my notes for a year or two, will know bree ling 
ends this month. So the breeling-cages had better be 
well scrubbed and disinfected and put away at once. 
There is nothing better than the disinfectaut used br 
Government for this purpose. I mean lzal. Beware 
of evil smells. Don't let half-decayed green food or 
damp seeds lic about your cages. 


THE Rabbitny.—lIt will be time now to reduce your 
stock. You cannot get a better market to sell through 
than the “Exchange and Mart." But of course you may 
be able to dispose of yuur extra pets by private 
bargain. 

Continue to exerciae and feed well. Exercise on the 
grass in the sunshine tends greatly to the health of 
your pets and to your own health as well. 


THE GARDEN IN JULY.—I know no more healthful 
nor delightful pastime or exercise for either girl or boy 
than that of gardening, whether umong flowers or 
vegetables. But you cannot get up to the use of tools 
Without careful study and example. When potatoes 
are taken up now, plant useful greens at once. Scotch 
kail, cabbage, etc. Manure will hanlly be needed 
Rake flower beds very carefully and remove dead of 
withered leaves from your gecuniums and other floral 
favourites. Keep down weeds, water at eventide when- 
ever needful, Make war on weeds, aud keep walks 
tidy, well rolicd, aud clean. 
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THE SHELL-HUNTERS: THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R. N., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " * Allan Adair,” cte. 


(/Uustrated by ALFRED PEARSF.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS.—THE SNAKE HAD CURLED 
AROUND HIS WRIST. 


T was very seldom indeed that. our brave little skipper complained of 
being tired. 

He was so to-night, and Telda felt anxious; so did the young people, 

and they were silent in consequence; while, as Paul reclined on the 
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sofa, with that marvellous pussy Imp on 
his chest, Neptune, always the ftrst to know 
if anything went wrong, stood beside the 
captain and cradled his great head on his 
knee. 

Could Paul have caught something? There 
are fevers in Lima that lay one low in a few 
hours; prostration succeeds fever, and death 
may follow in & few days.  Tiredness is 
about the first symptom of these dread 
disorders. 

Well, sickness draws out love, and you 
soon know who loves you when illness lays 
you by the heels. 

And everyone around him to-night would 
have it that Paul was going to be downright 
ill. Had they only known all the terribly 
hard day's work he had accomplished, both 
ashore and afloat at Callao, they would not 
have been so timid. 

Besides, Paul had a cast-iron constitution, 
or one rather of caoutchouc, resilient to a 
degree. Talk of microbes or malaria! Well, 
the word “microbe” is in everybody's mouth 
nowadays, to say nothing of the little hum- 
bugs themselves. But the microbes bolted 
when they saw Paul, and malaria disappeared 
like mist in the morning sunshine. 

* Well," said the skipper, more cheerfully 
now, it is rather nice to be made so much 
of!“ 

Telda was marching in with a huge basin 
of some steaming stutf as he spoke. 

“Had you not better drink that yourself, 
Telda ?" said Paul, smiling. 

„No, sah; no. massa. You is a chile you’- 
se'f to-night. You drinks it every drop.“ 

Telda had rugs, and skins, and towels too 
with her, and looked a perfect nurse all over. 

„A cure for tiredness,” said Paul as he 
sat patiently up while Telda tucked the 
towel under his chin. Then he took the 
huge basin from her strong hands. 

* Mercy on us! There's half a gallon here." 

“ Nevah mind, sah; you’s got to drink it 
all, den I give you a nice capsicum to 
chew. Be good now, massa, and go on." 

Paul was good and went on. But he 
thought he would never see the bottom of 
that bowl. 

As to its contents— well, Telda herself 
might have told us, but no one else in 
creation. However, there is one thing to be 
said in favour of it—it made Paul sweat. 
Then she covered him up with rugs, made a 
few passes over him, nnd lo! he slept. 

Just one hour and ten minutes later he 
awoke, and declared that he never felt better 
in his life. What a marvellous change! 
Richard was himself again. He wanted to 
sit up, but that was not permitted. And 
everybody was laughing now; and when Paul 
asked the girls for music they hastened to 
obey. 

Had Telda really saved her master’s life? 

I believe so most thoroughly, because that 
very drink, or one like it, 1 have had myself. 

The evening now sped away ever so 
quickly, as pleasant evenings always do, but 
long before midnight everyone was sound 
asleep. 

The kindly English lady was in tears 
when they left. “I haven't known you 
long," she said, “ but I've learned to love 
you all. God bless and be kind to you 
where'er on earth you wander ! ” 

The town with the somewhat unpronounce- 
able name, Cajamarca, lay—so their young 
guide told them—far away in a forest land 
among the Andes. 

He was a smart fellow in a cloak of skin, 
which had no arms to it, so that his own 
brown sinewy ones were exposed to the 
shoulders. A short pair of trousers, sandals, 
a knife in his girdle, & spear in his hand, and 
no covering of any kind for his head,— such 
was their Inca guide. 

There were mules for the girls and mules 
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to carry the tents and packs, but men and 
otlicers walked, and even Telda. 

One thing was determined upon before- 
hand: they were, said Faul, to take things 
easy. Hurry in so rugged and wild a country 
was out of the question. 

I have not space to tel of all that 
occurred during & month's journey into the 
land of the Incas. It would be tedious. But 
those experiences were often curious enough, 
and sometimes wild enough, in all con- 
science. 

But at first the journey towards the Andes 
or Cordilleras across the sandy sweep that 
borders the great Pacific possessed but little 
int rest for anyone. They had travelled in 
lands of such extreme beauty that this was 
all a wilderness. 

“ It is the trade winds that sweep over the 
mountains," said Paul, ** towards this coast, 
that render it so barren and rainless.”’ 

„But how?" said Joce, who was ever on 
the hunt for information. 

* Why, my lad, these winds, while sweeping 
over the vast and terrible lands of the Andes, 
are entirely deprived of every particle of their 
moisture, which is frozen and falls on the 
hills as snow. They are, therefore, dry and 
hot when they reach this borderland of 
desolation." 

The first night in camp was spent in a 
rocky ravine. It was strange to sleep in 
tents, the girls thought, but their hammocks 
were cosy enough when they succeeded in 
getting into thein. 

Snakes are not infrequently seen here ; 
still it is strange that Eph should have an 
adventure with one the very first night. 
While Telda slept in the children's tent, the 
boys and Paul occupied another, and the men 
a third. 

A lantern was suspended on the pole, and 
burned there all night. 

Eph had fallen into a delicious sleep, but 
some hours afterwards he dreamt that he 
was holding his arm in a bucket of cold 
water. He awoke with a start and found, to 
his horror, that an ugly thick grey snake had 
curled around his wrist. Its eyes were bent 
on his, and the horrid head raised as if to 
strike. It was well for Eph that he had the 
courage to lie perfectly still. He really felt 
fascinated, and it seemed hours, though it 
might have been a few minutes, before the 
awful creature gradually uncoiled and glided 
off the hammock and away. 

He slept no more that night, but though 
jaded and weary-looking next day he told no 
one save Paul himself of his strange adven- 
ture. 

"It was a rattler,” said Paul, “and you 
do well and act bravely by keeping the story 
to yourself.” 

"Have we to go away yonder?” said 
IK ffie to Madge next morning. 

She was pointing to the everlasting 
mountains, that even at this distance could 
be seen on the eastern horizon like jagged 
lines of snow-clouds heaped one above 
another. 

“ Yes, of course, Effie!“ 

It won't take long, will it?“ 

* Oh yes, many days.” 

„I'm so glad." 

No amount of fatigue appeared to affect 
these two wee wanderers. They were on an 
unusually level and soft plain of sand. 

“ Hip!” cried Effie to her mule, and away 
she flew. 

„Hip!“ cried Madge and followed fast. 

* Wowff ! wowff ! " from Neptune. 

Then all hands took up the running or 
the race. 

They were riding for a green patch of 
trees, only the tops of which could be seen. 
And what a wild helter-skelter race that was, 
to be sure! 

The girls won easily, the others being 


“aper. 


handicapped from the fact that Effie any- 
how was & long distance ahead before they 
started. 

The boys arrived only to get teased and 
laughed at, but they didn’t mind. 

Ettie's colour was heightened now, she 
looked full of animation, instinct with the 
joy and beauty of life, her long yellow hair 
blowing out in the breeze. Eph somehow 
could not help gazing at her. 

Imp was in a basket with his head and 
shoulders out. Imp really seemed to enjoy 
the journey. But many times to-day he 
jumped out for & scamper. 

Once, thinking he was straying too long. 
Paul himself rode across to see what he was 
after. Somewhat to his surprise, he found 
pussy engaged in anew and curious game. 
But it did look horrible. A huge grey 
snake was constantly popping its head out 
of a hole, and Imp as constantly whacking 
it back, but playfully and with a mittened 
hand. Next moment Paul's revolver rang 
out clear and sharp, and the snake's head 
was almost severed. 

For a whole week Paul and his people 
rode easily but merrily on, for there was 
much to be seen and much to be studied. 
even from a shell-hunter’s point of view. 


Although in defiance of the sun they kept: 


vcry much on the high rough barren ground, 
there was a ravine, well treed, green, and 
beautiful, not far off; almost all day long 
they could hear the wild song of its waters. 

And this ravine afforded much sport: 
there were many sorts of coneys and cavies 
here which made excellent additions to their 
menu, and Telda, with the assistance of the 
guide himself, was cook for her“ massa 
and the “ children." She managed also to 
find vegetables, and some of these, which 
others would have passed by, not knowing 
their value, she hailed with delight. 

But higher up, nearer to the Sierras, the 
glen widened very considerably, and the 
river was more turbulent. Yet in deep 
dark pools the fish were in very great 
numbers and easily caught. Better sport 
for the angler thau some of these streams 
afford would be needless. 

In the great glen at nights they had to 
encamp, and there were other voices now 
added to the song of the waters. Those of 
the fox, the wild cat. and many a lonely 
night-bird. But at night, when all was 
still, oftentimes strange mutterings and even 
plaintive cries were heard near to the 
camp. 

Through the day the air here was ex- 
ceedingly bracing, and the boys never failed 
having & swim before anyone else was 
stirring. The fact is, in regions such as 
these, one loses all the lazy habits of 
England. One is delightfully tired and glad 
to get soon to rest, but up at sunrise, feeling 
as fresh as a daisy and as cool as a moun- 
tain trout. 

It goes without saying that a born 
naturalist like Paul did not permit himself 
to become an idler while travelling in these 
wild regions. There were shells here in this 
valley, forest shells of every colour and 
variety, but for many reasons only rare ores 
and those of special value were collected. 
The others were admired but leít severely 
alone. This was chietly owing to the dith- 
culty, and danger to the specimens, cf 
transit. 

Oh the calm joys that intercourse with 
Nature brings! How it opens the heart! how 
near to the God of the Great and Little it 
brings us! how it humbles our pride, ret 
exalts the soul! 

But let us hark back to matters more 
mundane. Here we are, then, as the day i5 
drawing on towarcs its cnd, for the sun will 
scon redden the hazy horizon far in our 
rear. 
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They ar» sturdy farm.fulks, these who 
meet us, part Spanish, but mostly Inca. 
High in the mountain regions yonder, on vast 
but beautiful plateaus, the real Indians in all 
their wild simplicity are still to be found. 
But there is & charm about these tillers of 
the soil that it is difficult to describe. 

They sum up Paul and his children“ at a 
glance. They are not enemies; they do not 
look prospecting engineers from Yankeedom, 
who come round punching holes here and 
there in the earth as grocers at home taste 
and test cheeses—till they strike oil or iron 
or something, &fter which they turn the 
whole land into a smoking, howling pande- 
monium, from which farmers fly, and in the 
vicinity of which the very fishes turn back 
downwards and die. 

No matter what your game is, master," 
says one tall brown man, * you're welcome 
here, cause you're strangers We don't have 
to entertain angels unawares in this case, sir, 
cause we sec them before us! He looked 
at Madge and Eflie as he spoke. 


Author of * School and the World," “ Quits,” < The Dentists Den," 


"pem cried Mr. Durrant. ‘ What on 
earth brought you here?“ 

* Oh, Mr. Durrant —.“ began Jim, but 
the constable silenced him. 

“You wait til you're spoken to,” he 
remarked with severity. “Your turn will 
come soon enough." He turned to Mr. 
Durrant. “ Acting on information received, 
sir, I was instructed to keep my eye on this 
office this evening, and sure enough I catches 
sight of this young gentleman slipping out 
very quick with this bag. 1 took the pre- 
caution of following him up, and, seeing a 
light in the window, I just stepped in in 

ssing to see what was going on.” 

Whilst Mr. Betts was speaking, Mr. 
Durrant had opened the bag hastily. There 
lay the money. 

Marsh had the presence of mind to keep 


in the background, for fear his face might ~ 


betray his joy at the turn affairs had taken. 
What could have happened he had no 
idea; all he saw was that suspicion was 
now diverted from himself to the unfortunate 
Jim. 

“Jim,” cried Mr. Durrant as he saw the 
bags of gold, what have you done?“ 

* Don't think I stole it!” cried Jim in an 
agony. ‘The safe was open and I was afraid 
the money might get stolen, so I took it out 
and was carrying it to your house when the 
constable arrested me." 

"Is that true?” demanded Mr. Durrant 
earnestly. 

"Quite true, sir,” pleaded Jim. The 
constable coughed slightly. 

"You say the safe was open,” remarked 
Mr. Durrant. “How did you know that 
unless you tried to open it? 

Jim hesitated. “I thought that it wasn't 
shut this afternoon—I mean locked.“ 

* You mean that Mr. Marsh did not lock 
it?“ 

„Mes, sir.“ 

* [ did, sir," put in Marsh. 

„But if,’ pursued Mr. Durrant, “ you 
thought the key had not been turned properly, 
why did you not say so at the time ? ” 

“I wasn't quite sure, sir," was Jim's 
reply. 

* So you thought you would wait till you 
could find out by yourself," remarked Mr. 
Durrant more severely. Hoc turned quickly 
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Here the men wear no more clothing than 
is necdful—blue cotton trousers, somewhat 
ragged shirts, and straw hats broken at the 
brims. Their skins are bronzed or sallow, 
their cheek-bones high, their hands are 
spades, but their eyes are bright and cheery. 

They are content, these farm-folks, without 
ever seeing a newspaper; an old Bible or 


Prayer-book is good enough for them, they ~ 


will tell you. Still, for all that, they like to 
get news of the world beyond the seas; and 
when you tell stories of the manners and 
customs of, say, England, they hang upon 
your words, open-mouthed and wondering, 
men, women, and ragged, lanky children 
too. 

“Thank you all the same,” they will tell 
you, * but, bless me, there's no place like 
home, after all." 

* Sorry," says & farmer to Paul on the 
first night of a fortnight's stay in this 
queer country, “that I haven't better accom- 
modation, else vou wouldn't want it." 

He looks round his room as he speaks, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


to Marsh. Didn't you say that Miss 
Saunders remained here after you?” 

„ Yes, sir.” 

Send for her at once. Tell the watchman 
to." 

* Beg pardon, sir. I don't think you'll 
have to send far," replied the observant 
constable. **'There was a young lady out in 
the yard up by the cistern as I came in." 

Mr. Durrant hastened into the yard. Miss 
Saunders was close against the window, 
evidently trying to catch what was going on. 
Her employer brought her into the room. 

“Do you know anything about this?” he 
demanded, pointing to the safe. 

For reply she burst into tears. 

* Come, come,” said Mr. Durrant. * Keep 
your tears for another time, please. Now, 
what do you know? Did you see the safe 
opened?“ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“By whom? ” 

“ By Jim, sir.” 

“Yes, it’s true 1 " cried Jim. “I said so 
myself. But I didn’t know she was watch- 
ing." 

“What made you watch?” asked Mr. 
Durrant. 

“ He was behaving rather strangely, and I 
was curious, so I peeped through the 
window." 

* I understand," said Mr. Durrant sadly ; 
adding to himself, He's following in his 
father's steps. It's in the blood!“ 


Again the door was opened; this time to 
admit Inspector Ruggles, who had come in 
consequence of Mr. Durrant’s telephone 
message. 

"Im afraid we've troubled you without 
any necessity, inspector," said Mr. Durrant. 
“Weve recovered the stolen money, and 
there, I'm sorry to say, is the culprit.” 

Jim heard the words, but scarcely grasped 
their meaning. It was all so impossible, so 
unreasonable, that he, who had done all he 
could to save Mr. Durrant from loss, should 
be believed guilty of the theft. 

“You had better take him away, Betts," 
remarked the inspector. 

„Mes, do," said Mr. Durrant. 
you in a few moments.” 

The constable tightened his grasp, and Jim 
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somewhat proudly even. Ita walls are of hay 
and wattles, and the wind pours in through 
the crevices. The furniture is scant but 
useful, and cooking is all done out of 
doors. 

* But,” he adds, “ you can have milk, meat, 
meal, and eggs for the winking.” 

And a big-uddered nanny-goat comes bleat- 
ing in at that moment to Join the group. 

That goat has lots to say if she could but 
speak. But as soon as she spies Nep she 
looks doubtful. Her two kids have followed 
her in, and she turns and boxes them out all 
the way backwards. Then returns heppier. 

* Would they like a song? suggested Eph, 
looking at the farmer. 

Ah, wouldn't they just; so while the men 
are busy at tent work and cooking the boys 
and girls get up a little impromptu concert. 

Then the farmer jumps up.  * There," 
he cries, if you'll stop with us a year, you'll 
have the best mule on all the ranch,” 


(To be continued.) 


etc. 


gave himself up for lost. So intent was 
everyone on the drama being enacted before 
their eyes that no one noticed that there had 
been an addition to the company. An ex- 
clamation from Mr. Durrant made them turn 
round. 

“Clara!” he cried, as he caught sight of 
his wife. What brings you here?“ 

“ Oh, I'm so glad you're here!” she cried. 
“I sent down to the town for you, and to tho 
police-station to tell them to watch the office ; 
but I couldn't rest easy, so 1 came down 
myself." 

“But why? What's it mean?” exclaimed 
her puzzled husband. 

“When I got the telephone message about 
the safe — 

“Telephone message? Who sent it?“ 

“I don't know, I'm sure." 

* Did you ? ” demanded Mr. Durrant, turn- 
ing to Marsh. 

„I- -yes, sir.” 

But Mrs. Durrant’s remarks had raised a 
gleam of hope in Jim's breast, and he re- 
solved to make a last fight for it. 

* Mr. Marsh didn't send it, sir," he cried. 
„T did!" 
“Eh? 
Durrant. 

it?" 

* Half an hour, or perhaps a little more." 

“There, sir!“ cried Jim exultantly. Why, 
Mr. Marsh wasn't here half an hour ago. I 
was here alone." 

“Except Miss Saunders,“ said Mr. Durrant. 
“ Did she hear you telephoning? ” 

“ No, sir, but there's an easy way to prove 
which of us sent the message. Let Mr. 
Marsh and myself write down what the 
message was, and Mrs. Durrant can say 
which is the correct one.“ 

“An excellent idea," said Mr. Durrant, 
turning to Marsh. But Marsh was not 
there: nor was he in the outer room. 

“Where is he?” cried Mr. Durrant. 

„He's all right, sir," came the inspector's 
voice from the passage. He returned to 
the room, bringing the head clerk with him. 

“You see, sir," remarked the inspector, 
"Td got an idea that this youngster” 
(meaning Jim) „wasn't quite the sort of 
chap to have done the job, and I kept my 
eye on the other gentlaman, and when I saw 


You did?” He turned to Mrs. 
“How long ago did you receive 
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he looked like making a bolt I happened to 
be in the passare." 

Marsh saw that further concealment was 
useless, and assumed an air of detiance, 
though inwardly cursing his folly in having 
tried to slip away. 

"What was the message you said you 
telephoned to my house?” demanded Mr. 
Durrant sternly. Marsh was silent. 

„What was it, Jim?” 

“I said the safe was left open and asked 
them to send for you, sir.“ 

"'lhere was something else," said Mrs. 
Durrant. 

"Oh, yes: I said, ‘Don’t reply. Ring 
off.’ LET * 

“Why?” 

“I thought I heard Mr. Marsh coming 
back, sir.” 

“And you thought that he ——"' began 
Mr. Durrant, but stopped abruptly. „Well, 
never mind what you thought. It's clear 
enough, I think, Mr. Inspector, that if this 
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lad had meant to rob my safe he would 
scarcely have telephoned to my house first to 
suy so." 

"I really don't know what all the fuss 
is about," broke in Marsh insolently. It 
seemed probable that Jim had annexed the 
missing money, and now vou appear to 
think he hasn't; but I don't quite see what 
I've done, except be the first to discover the 
theft." 

" Exactly," acquiesced Mr. Durrant in an 
ironical tone. “We can't accuse you of 
theft, and so I don't think we need trouble 
these oflicers any more for the present.“ 

As you will, sir," replied the inspector, 
after a short whispered consultation with 
Mr. Durrant. Jim could not restrain his 
relief at the departure of the constable, who 
gave him the friendliest of nods on his 
departure. 

“We needn't stay here ourselves any 
longer, I think," said Mr. Durrant after 
locking the safe himself. “Jim, come to 


[THE END.] 
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my room to-morrow at eleven. I. should 
like & word with you, Mr. Marsh, now, if you 
please." 

What happened at the interview no one 
in the oflice ever knew. The upshot of it 
was that Mr. Marsh did not appear at the 
factory again. His departure made a 
vacancy, and Jim found himself the second 
clerk within a year of his entry, with a 
doubled salary and the firm contidence of 
his em]^oyer. , 

"Jt was a near shave!” remarked Mr. 
Durrant to Mr. Parsons of the Orphanage, 
when he related the incident to him. “I 
suppose ‘twas the knowledge of his father’s 
fuilings which made me so ready ta believe 
young Watson guilty.” 

“Yes; the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children," said Mr. Parsons. 

" Exactly; but it's not for us mortals to 
imitate Providence in that respect if we can 
help it," sighed Mr. Durrant, with a grave 
look. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


By Joun A. Hiaarnson (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


T in the year '65 that I determined 

to join the outward-bound Australian 
packet ship Golden Dawn. On reaching 
Liverpool, however, I learned that all her 
crew was shipped, and that she intended 
hauling into the river next morning. 

I immediately proceeded to the dock. 

“Well,” the mate said, in reply to my 
application for employment of any kind, 
“the purser needs an extra hand for the 
store room. Your papers seem all right — 
get your gear aboard." 

By that time it had become very dark, 
with heavy rain, so I went cff in search of a 
conveyance. The badly lighted road was 
almost deserted, but no vehicle could be 
seen. 

While walking rapidly I was seized from 
behind ; tlie forcing of a knee into the small 
of my back was attended by severe com- 
pression of the throat, but although half 
gutfocated I felt some one rifling my pockets. 

A desperate struggle ended in total loss of 
all sensation. 

When consciousness returned I lay on the 
floor of a filthy den that reeked with the 
fumes of a smoky oil-lamp suspended from a 
beam above, and the walls were decorated 
with rough chalk pictures of nautical 
design. 

With some anxicty, and & keen desire for 
fresh air, I sat up, and then discovered that 
nearly all my clothing, and the whole of my 
money, had disappeared. Across my legs a 
dirty sack and pair of tarry canvas trousers 
lay. 

The latter article was immediately appro- 
priated, and then I saw in a corner a fine 
young man in condition similar to my 
own. : | 

A brief explanation of my presence satisfied 
him. and I learned that his name was Jack 
Cooney, that he had lately returned from 
America, but that falling among thieves he 
had lost all his money, and most of his 
clothes. 

While conversing, a trap-door in the ceiling 
was raised, a ladder was lowered through the 
aperture, and we were ordered to ascend. 

On reaching the upper level a weasel-eyed 
old Jew directed us to follow, and we presently 
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entered a large room where several suspicious- 
looking characters were cooking their break- 
fasts over a tire. Amongst them was recog- 
nised a man dimly seen during the struggle 
of the previous night, and stepping across 
the floor I requested the return of my cloth- 
ing. 

For reply the rufian hurled at my head a 
kettle of boiling water. Most fortunately 
the inissile and its contents flew wide, but 
seizing a large poker Cooney felled my 
assailant and two other men to the floor, 
while kippers, eggs, bacon, and even the very 
frying-pans were used as weapons of defence 
in the tight which ensued. 

Come on, you curs," Cooney shouted. 
I'm ready for a dozen such as you“; but so 
fierce was his attack that all.the rascals 
leaped through the window to escape chas- 
tisement, and my friend remained muster of 
the situation. 

The room door was cautiously opened, and 
the head of the old Jew appeared. 

* Get us out of this hole," Jack sang out, 
“or Ill break your bones," and he flourished 
the poker threateningly. 

"Saf', saf,” exclaimed the old wretch. 
“You no kill ole Mo. Liss, yiss. I lef’ ye 
—— Ullo, Schnider! Vass you vant ’cre?”’ 
the latter remark being addressed toa tawny- 
bearded, slovenly attired German, who 
quietly surveyed the scene. 

“ Ho, ho. ho!" laughed Schnider boister- 
ously. * You hab plenty fun, Mo, plenty fun 
dis huss. Vass I vant? Vell, chust a couple 
more men for a ship leavin’ de ribber to- 
night. Hullo, young fellers," he added, and 
glanced our way. ‘ You chust de chaps for 
me. Goot schipp an’ goot skipper, too, wid 
lots of money ven you cooms out to Arstraliar. 
D'ye see? Vell, now, vass you suy 2" 

"That the sooner I'm clear of this den the 
better I'll like it," Cooney replied. ** Yes, Iul 
take the chance and go with you." 

“ Dat vass goot, the other said smilingly, 
&nd then I spoke out. 

„That's right enough for you, Jack," I 
said; “ but I've already shipped on the Golden 
Dawn." 

„Why. dat's the very wessel I want you 
for," Schnider replied. She's been took 


out of dock, and is lying in de ribber waitin' 
for a slant of wind. I've three more hands 
to put on board. Look here, if ye promi-e 
to keep quiet I'll take you along to-night —I 
speak truff, and his remarks concluded with 
very forcible language. While he and thie 
Jew fell a-whispering, Jack Cooney pulled me 
aside. “See here,“ said he, "you'd better 
mind what you're doing. He's offering a 
chance of escape, and I mean to take it. 
Look," he added, and glanced towards tle 
two men, between whom 1 happened to rce 
some money pass. That's clinched cur 
sale. Keep your mouth shut till we've cleared 
out, anyhow.” 

I nodded an cssent. 

With the German we left the house, and 
found ourside several men awaiting our 
appearance. Schnider laughed, and thrust 
his hands into both coat pockets. The 
rascals took the hint, and we passed un- 
harmed. i 

“Where are we going?” 
quired. 

„To my boardin'’-huss. Ere you wass.“ 
the man added, and stopped before a door. 
We entered the house. At the rear three 
men sat smoking, while on mats on the floor 
a similar number slept off a drunken spree. 
A girl cleared the table. At one end of the 
board some hard-boiled eggs, sour kraut, and 
a can of beer were placed, with bread, 
pannikins, and tin plates decorating the 
sides. 

Schnider shelled and clapped into his 
mouth an entire egg, then seized some kraut, 
and washed them down with beer; while the 
strangers acted so rapidly that Cooney and I 
remained dinnerless. 

Soon ufter dark the insensible men were 
carried away. Success to the coming voyage 
was drunk all round, and then all hands pre- 
pared to embark. 

We pushed off in a boat, but of what sub- 
sequently happened I know nothing more 
than that next day I found myself in the 
stuffy forecastle of a vessel under way, since 
the creaking of the timbers and the sharp 
inclination of the deck indicated a ship 
under canvas in a strong breeze. 

“VC (To *e continued.) 
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UNCLE BOB'S DIP. 


By THE Rev. R. J. BURBIDGE, A. k. c. 


BNCLE Bon lived near 
to the sea, and was 
one of those pe- 
culiar people who 
love to boast that 
they bathe all the 
year round. 

It was n fine and 
unusually bright 
morning towards 
the end of De- 
cember. Uncle Bob 
had finished break- 
fast, and was look- 
ing out from his window at the sea, which 
was almost at a dead calm, and was gently 
rippling on the sandy shore. 

"I think I'll go and have my dip," he 
soliloquised, as he dived his hands into his 
trousers pockets and rattled some loose coin 
— I think I'll go and have my dip.“ 

Uncle Bob was of the tubby build. A 
round, good-natured, jovial face surmounted 
a body of the bay-window type of archi- 
tecture, which was supported on short 
thick-set legs, which, though neither elegant 
nor symmetrical, were yet fairly good ones 
to go. 

He retired to his bedroom, whence he 
emerged in a few moments, armed with a 
couple of bath-towels, & pair of diminutive 
unwhisperables, a small hand-glass, and a 
comb. 

Flinging the draperies over his shoulder, 
and cramming the hardware into his side 
pocket, he started for the sands. 

Soon he got beyond the region of the so- 
called town, and found a quiet secluded 
spot, where he had long been in the habit 
of thinking that he could undress with 
safety, and leave his clothes with security 
on the shore. 

With due deliberation he began to divest 
himself of his garments, putting his hat 
underneath the pile for fear that it might be 
blown away, and topping off with an out- 
epread bath-towel, held down by a shoe at 
either end. Thushad he always disposed his 
clothes, and never had anything occurred to 
disturb them. 

Next he strode barefoot to the water, 
waded in up to his middle, took a header so 
as to wet himself all over, and began to 
swim steadily out to sea. 

Uncle Bob prided himself not a little 
on his swimming powers. His usual practico 
was to swim out to a good distance from the 
shore, and then to turn round and make 
his way back again. This, however, was 
not to be done in a minute or two, but 
generally occupied some twenty minutes 
Or 80. 

Now, two of his nephews, Harry and Jack, 
lived with their parents at Kelpton-on-Sea, 
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and were very fond of strolling round to the 
snug little bay that Uncle Bob had chosen 
for his bathing-place. They happened to 
stroll round on this particular morning, and 
soon spied their worthy uncle in the water, 
and his clothes in a heap on the shore. 

Now, there was one thing that used to make 
these boys mad—it was the way in which 
their uncle would rally them in season and 
out about being afraid to bathe in the cold 
weather. Like most boys, they enjoyed the 
sea in the summer; but they failed to find 
any fun in undressing in a sharp “ nor- 
easter" and then plunging into ice-cold 
water. 

Having nothing particular to do on this 
fateful morning, a certain personage, as is 


usual, soon found some mischief for their 


hands. 

„What a lark to hide his clothes!“ cried 
Harry. There's a jolly lump of scrub up 
vonder that we can poke them under, and it 
will give him no end of a job to find them.“ 

“It'll just serve him right,“ replied Jack, 
* for the way in which he is always rowing 
us about being coddles.“ 

Come on, then," said Harry; lend a 
hand, and we'll have them there in no time.” 

Hastily these two young imps bundled the 
things into the two bath-towels, and, carrying 
them up the shore, hid them under the scrub. 
Then they lay lowto watch for developments. 


All this time Uncle Bob had been 
ploughing his way out to sea, but at last he 
turned round and began the return journey. 

As he got near to the shore he seemed to 
be perplexed; and when at last he stood 
once more on the sands he was fairly 
puzzled. 

“Where on earth are my clothes? he 
muttered to himself. ‘I left them up there 
in the usual place, but I'm bothered if I can 
see them now. Can anyone have touched 
them? What in the world shall I do?“ 

Suddenly his gaze lighted on & spot where 
some labourers had been making a mound. 
In a moment he was on his hands and knees, 
scraping away the heap of sand in the hope 
that his things were hidden there. While 
thus engaged, however, along came his 
sister-in-law and her girls to look for the two 
boys, little imagining that Uncle Bob was 
near. Happening to raise his eyes, he 
recognised at one and the same moment his 
relations in the distance and the fact that he 
was far from appropriately dressed. Spring- 
ing up, he rushed back into the water, where 
he remained as long as the party were in 
sight. 

Meanwhile a couple of tramps had 
appeared on the scene, looking, as is their 
custom, on all sides for anything portable. 
As they approached the clump of scrub and 


bush, they espied the toc of a brown shoe 
sticking out from beneath a bundle of things. 
Casting & cautious glance around, in order to 
make sure that no one was near, they 
dragged out the conccaled garments, and 
between them stowed them away on their 
persons. Leaving the shore, they turned 
towards the town, where they knew the 
deputy of & certain common lodging-house 
vond give them a shilling or two for their 
nd. 

The coast now being apparently clear, 
Uncle Bob ventured on shore once more, but 
in a most desperate state of mind. It was 
only too evident that his clothes were no 
longer where he had placed them, and though 
he had not seen the tramps take them, yet 
he began to fear that they had been stolen. 

“What on earth shall I do?” said he 
once more. “I can’t stay here in the cold 
all day.” And, looking down at the only 
garment—a very diminutive one—that he 
had on, he added, I can't go into the town 
like this.”’ 

He was, indeed, in a fix; for one must 
admit that it is scarcely nice for a middle- 
aged gentleman, of  rubicund,  portiy 
appearance, to dare to venture into the 
streets of a select seaside town “ mid nodinzs 
on," as the Germans say. The air, too, was 
a little fresh for one so lightly clad, so Uncle 
Bob slowly made his way up to a cave in the 
cliff, where he determined to hide himself 
until he could devise some way of escape out 
of his difficulties. He thought that, if he 
could remain there until dusk, he might 
then be able to approach some outlying 
cottage, and get some kind of clothing in 
which to enter the town. 

By this time his two nephews, who had 
returned home with their mother and sisters, 
were beginning to feel sorry for their escapade, 
and also to wonder how their uncle was 
getting on, and whether he had found his 
clothes. Watching their opportunity, they 
slipped out unobserved, and ran down to the 
clump on the shore to see if the clothes were 
still there. They noticed at once that they 
were gone, and they concluded that he had 
found them and gone too. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ts the month of July with an odour of roses: 
Old Sol * makes it hot” for the thin and the 
fat ; 
For instance, there Ellis sublimely reposes 
Full length on the grass 'neath the shade of his 
hat. 
He came out to watch the great match of tbe 
Season ; 
The match of the season delighteth him not; 
He dropped into slumber with moderate reason, ` 
And sighed as he did so: My word, it is kot!” 


II. 


There's Wills, who embarked with an energy frantic, 
To row to the lock in the heat of the day ; 

But, moored in a cove that is ccol and romantic, 
There's nothing in Wills of à muscular trait. 

He lolls in the skiff with a midsummer languor ; 
The peak of his cap on the tip of his nose. 

To rouse him to action would rouse him to anger, 
For Willss vehemence is lost in repose. 


III. 


Lo! Johnson set out with his latest type * angle," 
And sits in the shnde by bis favourite stream, 
Unmoved by the fact that his line's in a taugle 
(The fish only rose when he sank in a dream) 
But when to the west the hot sun is declining, 
And Johnson awakes with a stupefled stare, 
To start on the terrible task of untwiuing, 
I'll take due precautions for being elsewhere ! 
Joux LX. 
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Hes up among the hills, in the inlant 
province of Shan-si, within the borders 
of a small farmstead, there was great rejoic- 
ing. A son was born to the Pin family. 
Three daughters had preceded him, but they 
were of no account, except perhaps in the 
secret heart of the mother. The first she 
had kept, because she was the first; the 
second and the third were not. They had 
disappeared mysteriously, completely, be- 
cause her husband's people had looked upon 
them as useless encumbrances; and Mrs. 
Pin had silently acquiesced, and buried her 
sorrow. They were now forgotten in the 
birth of her son. Little Hsie, the eight-year- 
old daughter, was almost lost in the shadow 
of that auspicious event. Henceforth she 
was known as the sister of Wang, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pin rejoiced in their new names as the 
father and mother of Wang ; although Wang 
was yet only a puling babe with no under- 
standing of the honours he had brought with 
him into the Chinese world for the Pin 
family in the Shan.si hills. 

Hsie was a knowing child, devoted to her 
mother, and accepting her position as a 
tolerated nonentity with very good grace. 
By the advent of her brother, she might 
suffer both social and domestic eclipse, but 
that did not trouble little Hsie. It belonged 
to the established order of things, and was 
no more to be resented than the darkness or 
the winter. Nor did the eclipse prevent the 
little Chinese maiden receiving her brother 
into the warm nest of her childish affections. 
She loved him very dearly. She constituted 
herself co-guardian with her mother of this 
tiny bit of frail Chinese humanity. Nothing 
was too much for Hsie either to do or to bear 
if only Wang might be comforted, and take 
his rice-milk regularly, and sleep untroubled, 
and wake to smile, and stretch his arms and 
lezs, and coo, and gurgle, and show how 
much he appreciated the care of the big 
sister whom his coming had transformed into 
a capable little woman. 

On the farm produce, and the mountain 
air, with both a mother and a sister to look 
after him, Wang developed rapidly, and 
became as sturdy and healthy a young 
Chinaman of nine as you could find in the 
whole of the populous province of Shan-si. 
By this time Hsie was a married woman, 
married after a long betrothal reaching right 
back to her infancy to a member of the 
Ngen family who lived on the other side of 
the deep valley, and still farther up among 
the hills. The hardships of Hsie’s already 
sufficiently hard life were considerably 
increased in the Ngen household. The most 
disagreeable tasks were imposed upon her. 
From early morn to late at night she had 
very little relief from the monotonous 
drudgery of her uncoveted position. Relief 
would come in time—that she knew; fer 
the old folks could not live for ever, and the 
young folks would marry and bring other 
women into the household; and so Hsie, or 
Mrs. Su Tse Neen as we ought now to call 
hei, waited patiently, and murmured not. 
New claims were made upon her affections, 
but she always kept a warm corner in her 
heart for her beloved brother Wang. 

The elder Pin did not neglect his son’s 
cducation. He was taught to revere the 
ancestral tablets, and to burn incense to the 
«pirits of his forefathers. Across the valley, 
within easy distance of the Ngen farmstead, 
there was a temple, kept by one solitary old 
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priest, and containing a great bronze image of 
the Buddha ; and at stated times, holding his 
father's hand, Wang went to kow-tow before 
the image, and burn his paper money, and 
offer his joss-sticks, and solicit the old 
priest’s interecssions. About the Buddha 
he knew next to nothing, and he could not 
comprehend how these religious ceremonies 
could help him. He went because his father 
took him, and he felt that it must be right to 
do what his father did. His father was as 
ignorant as himself, and the old priest was 
very little wiser than either of them. He 
thought that the Buddha would somehow 
secure for him the protection of the good 
spirits, and ward off the attacks of the evil 
ones. 

Gradually the belief soaked into him that 
earth and air, and wood and river, and 
mountain and plain were peopled with 
millions upon millions of unseen spiritual 
forces whom it was absolutely necessary for 
him to propitiate, the bad as well as the 
good, if he would prosper, and be at peace. 


In the winter, and at other times when there 


was very little work to do on his father's 
farm, he went down to Ping-Yang, and was 
instructed in the Chinese characters, and 
introduced by constant repetition to some of 
the sayings of the great sage Confucius; but 
the Pin family was poor, and could not afford 
to keep him at school when the farm called 
loudly for an extra pair of hands, even though 
the hands were so small as those of nine- 
year-old Wang. 

But the day came when the farm called in 
vain for such help as little Wang could 
render. The hopes of Mr. and Mrs. Pin 
were almost shattered by an accident that 
nearly ended Wang's career. Ere he was 
aware of its intention, a vicious bullock 
turned upon him. Wang was thrown down, 
trampled upon, gored in the side, and would 
have been killed if his father had not come 
quickly to the rescue, and, with maledictions, 
aided by a stout cudgel, driven the infuriated 
beast away. As it was, poor Wang was lifted 
from the ground with two fractured ribs, a 
broken thigh, and a deep flesh-wound through 
which his life-blood trickled as if it would 
drain every drop that was left in his veins. 
Great were the lamentations in the Pin 
farmstead over this sad disaster. After 
staunching the wound, his father hurried 
away to Ping-Yang to fetch a leech whose 
reputation for magical cures had made him 
famous all over the country-side. 

An old man was this Chinese doctor, with 
Wicked wrinkled eyes, and a long beard of 
scanty grey hairs, and a face exceedingly 
grave in order the better to hide its cunning, 
appearing very important in his long robe, 
and plaited pigtuil, and enormous round 
goggles; but he was a great fraud neverthe- 
less, and no more skilled in the treatment 
of broken bones, and a constitution enfeebled 
by loss of blood, than the diminutive donkey 
which carried him into the hills. His legs 
nearly touched the ground, and his body 
swayed sleepily from side to side, as the 
patient beast climbed slowly upward beneath 
the burden much too heavy for its size. 
Wang's father followed tremulously, wishing 
in his heart that the man of magie would 
dismount, for then they might go a little 
faster. He would have been better satisfied, 
also, if the doctor had not been 80 
somnolently silent—if he had asked & few 
questions, or shewn any kind of concern 


for the lad whom he had been summoned to 
cure. 

If we were to say summoned to torture, that 
would more appropriately describe the way 
he handled poor Wang. He had no more 
feeling than a stone. The fountains of 
pity had long ago dried up in the pursuit of 
his nefarious calling. He thumped him in 
the ribs to find out where the pain was, and 
rubbed the jagged edges of his broken thigh- 
bone together as if they were pieces of stick. 
After the most perfunctory examination, and 
without troubling himself in the least to 
discover whether or not the wound needed 
cleansing, he roughly drew the lips of the 
severed flesh towards each other, and stitched 
them fast. 

Then he asked to see the offending 
bullock. The farmer took him to the stall 
where it was feeding. As soon as his eyes 
fell upon it, he gravely shook his head, and 
intimated that it had been bewitched. 
Some evil spirit had entered into it, and 
impelled it to attack the lad; but the evil 
spirit had passed out already and gone else- 
where. When it had been securely fastened, 
so that there was no possibility of harm 
coming to himself, he produced a sharp 
knife, and cut a diagram of gashes in the 
bullock’s side. The wounded beast moaned 
with pain, but of that he took not the 
slightest notice. The blood from the gashes 
was caught in a vessel which the farmer had 
provided. It was then carried into the house. 
Bandages of strong cotton had been prepared 
by Mrs. Pin, and these he dipped in the 
bullock’s blood, and wrapped them around 
Wang’s body and thigh, until he presented a 
most ghastly appearance. 

In his agony poor Wang screamed again 
and again as the cruel doctor rolled him 
over and over in the course of the bandaging ; 
but the old fellow, with pursed-up lips and 
crafty eyes, told the father and mother, 
whose hearts were rent to see their beloved 
Wang suffering so much, that the evil spirit 
of the bullock had entered into the child, 
and that the cries were not Wang’s, but his 
tormentor’s. The evil spirit must be driven 
out. Wang must not be allowed to fall 
asleep, or else the evil spirit would obtain a 
still stronger hold upon him. It would be 
increasingly diflicult to dislodge if he were to 
fall asleep. They must keep him awake. 
He must be fed on fodder chopped very fine 
from the manger of the bullock which had 
injured him, mixed with blood from the 
bullock’s side; and thrice a day they must 
repeat over him a certain formula which he 
would write out for them, a formula which 
the spirit could not resist, but must flee 
before, just as a locust is swept away by the 
wind. In three days the spirit would be 
gone, and the child would be at rest. The 
formula would cost them five hundred cash, 
and his fee was a thousand cash, and they 
might consider themselves very lucky to 
obtain his eminent services at the price which 
he had named. 

The old deceiver was himself deceived. 
Wang was not at rest in three days. The 
doctor thought that he could not possibly 
last longer. He fully expected that in three 
days the last long rest would have fallen 
upon Wang, although he wanted his parents 
to believe that the rest he meant was that of 
recovery and freedom from pain. He had 
made no attempt properly-to set the broken 
bones; and the consequence was that Wang, 
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who possessed a more abundant vitality than 
the doctor had given him credit for, was 
suffering more acutely than ever. The 
senseless jargon, which the wily old man 
had called an irresistible formula, was 
frequently repeated over the child, with no 
effect apparently except to irritate and 
frighten him. He turned away sick and 
disgusted from the strange concoction which 
the doctor had prescribed. His mother, out 
of pity, allowed him to obtain snatches of 
sleep when the pain was somewhat ensier. or 
his utter weariness demanded it. And so, 
against the doetor's expectation, Wang sur- 
vived; but he survived to suffer; and he 
would have died i in another few days, from 
the sheer exhaustion caused by the pain, 
along with the lack of suitable nourishment, 
if his father had not consulted the aged priest 
in the temple across the valley. 

He saw the priest in the hope that he 
would be able to exorcise the demon, and 
thereby permit of a change of diet, and bring 
about a quiet sleep, and set poor Wang in 
the way towards a full recovery. The priest 
was & kindly old man. He had cherished a 
sincere affection for the bright little lad who 
had come to kow-tow in his temple. He was 
greatly concerned when he heard of the 
&ccident which had befallen him, and the 
extreme peril in which he then lay. The 
gross superstitions of the worship of which 


he was the recognised guardian had not be- . 


clouded his common-sense, nor had they 
affected the natural pity of his heart. He 
readily consented to accompany the grief- 
stricken father to his dwelling, and upon his 
arrival he placed his soft smooth hand upon 
Wang's brow. 

* You must take him down to Ping: Yang," 
gaid he. 

** But the leech will come again if I fetch 
him," said Wang’s father, with a secret 
dread that the second visit would be fatal. 

“No!” hastily answered the old priest. 
“The leech must not touch him. Hc has 
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already done more than enough. There isa 
skilful foreign devil in Ping-Yang who has 
made some marvellous cures—a great physi- 


‘cian he is, connected with the preachers of the 


Jesus doctrine ; and he has a compound of 
his own, with three rooms, and kangs after 
the foreign fashion to sleep on, and attendants, 
and instruments, and medicine. If anyone 
can save Wang's life he can. 
to him." 

“Will he harm the child?" asked the 
father, timidly and doubtfully, wondering to 
receive such-like advice from the priest. 
He had heard of the preachers of the Jesus 
doctrine, but he knew not what the doctrine 
was; and rumours about the powerful 
magician associated with these preachers had 
floated among the hills, but the rumours were 
intermingled with vile tales. It was even 
said that his medicines were compounded out 
of ingredients obtained from the dead bodies 
of little fellows like Wang. Pin naturally 
shrank from the idea of committing his only 
son to the care of this mysterious foreigner. 

* Harm him ! No!"' responded the priest. 
“Did I not say that he would cure him if 
that were possible? You need have no fear. 
He is one of the Jesus men, and the Jesus 


doctrine is as mild as Buddha's. ` Besides, 
he is clever, wondrously clever; and 
unless that old rascal, Chao, with his 


bullock's blood and his chopped fodder—bah ! 
—has injured the child beyond remedy, I 
quite expect that you will see him come 
smiling and skipping up the hills, strong 
enough and ready to resume his labours on 
the farm. You must take him down to 
Ping-Yang to the foreign devil doctor. There 
is nothing else for it. If you do not take 
him he will die." MEL 
“What will he charge?" asked Wang's 
father. | 
„Nothing,“ said the priest. He cures 
for the love of it, because his Master, who is 
like the blessed Sakya Muni, tells him that 
he must do so. For the love of it only he 
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You must go 


cures ; but if you care to give him anything 
in return, a few hundreds of cash, or a tae! 
or two, when the cure is wrought, he wil 
spend it on the maintenance cf the com. 
pound, and on medicines for other people.” 

“ I will take him to-day,” said farmer Pin, 
with much assurance, and no sign of fear. 
The testimony of the priest had convinced 
him that this strange physician would do his 
best for little Wang. 

He wrapped him up, just as he was, with 
old Chao's bandages about him, in his padded 
winter coat, and carried him all the way 
This was very much more comfortable for 
Wang, and very much safer, than if his 
father had wheeled him on his barrow. The 
wheel of the barrow would have jolted him 
over the stones, and shaken him where the 
surface of the ground was uneven ; and, in 
his weak condition, this would have meant 
additional agony to a body already raekel 
with pain. Neither would a hammock slung 
between two mules have been so safe and 
comfortable as the supporting arms of his 
father. It was a long way to carry him, and 
his father’s arms ached with the strain ; but 
he stepped along uncomplainingly, ani 
reached Ping-Yang while yet the gates cl 
the city were open. 

The sinking sun was flooding the western 
mountains with golden light. Even the mud 
walls of the city were glorified by the dyirg 
splendour. The Fen Ho river ran in a 
shimmering yellow stream, breaking and 
bubbling into brighter hues where the margin 
was shallow, and reflecting in wavy lines the 
trees and buildings on its banks, and the 
boats moored to its sides. But all this was 


as nothing to the father of Wang. He never 


saw it. His thoughts were occupied with the 


sufferer in his arms, and he was intent upon 


finding the physician of whom the priest had 
spoken as the one man who might be able to 
give his boy relief, and bring him back from 
the shadow of death. 

(To be continued.) 


Author of * The Blackbird Trap," 


Hu They were apples: red-streaked, 

ruddy, golden, tawny, russet — and oh, 
that first bite! Crunch! When the 
glorious juice played up in tiny fountains 
&mongst one's teeth with that wondrous spicy, 
sweet, acid, scented aroma to be found in no 
fruit but a Ribston pippin! 
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A Funny Story. 


MISS PERRIN'S PIPPINS. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENX, 


CHAPTER I. 


There were two of those trees in the dear 
amiable old lady's fine walled garden, and 
they always bore wonderfully, year after year, 
when I was young. They were lovely in 
the spring when they put forth their ruddy 
carrnine buds, beautiful in their sweet inno- 
ceney when those buds opened and formed two 


“Me Revel,” “Stubborn asa Mule," etc 


mounds of blushing pinky white, and in the 
autumn two heaps of infamous tem tatie 
which led the boys of pleasant old Dus 
chester astray. 

Of course the trees could not help it, forit 
was their nature to; but as soon as summe 
well set in, the angles of the old red brick 

(walls 
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walis, especially at the buttresses, grew 
more and more worn and crumbled con- 
sequent upon the boys who went to school— 
and those who did not—climbing up to look 
over and see how the Ribstons were getting 
on. 
It was a great pity, and Phil Ridley, my 
fellow-pupil, who read Latin and studied 
Euclid with me at the Rectory every morn- 
ing, used to say it was a shame; but those 
apples were stolen all the same. The school- 
boys and those who worked at the china 
potteries always marked them down, and the 
morning used to come when they had nearly 
all gone in the night, while the dear, sweet, 
plicid old lady used to say it was very sad, 
for she had quite made up her mind to have 
them picked next day. Then she sighed and 
smoothed down her black silk apron, and 
added — 

„And I meant to have given you eacli n 
basketful, my dears.” 

We knew it, and metaphorically gnashed 
our teeth and vowed vengeance against the 
thieves. 

Phil used to say, Oh, Bob, if we only had 
known!" 

Now, I verily believe that this expression 
had some reference to strange thoughts con- 
nected with the red brick wall—a leg up- a 
seat astride the coping—a drop down inside, 
and a return with bulging pockets. 
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But Phil never said so,.and, if it had come 
to the point, I don’t believe he would have 
had the heart or somnolent conscience to 
meddle with the apples belonging to the 
good, amiable old soul. But we always used 
to feel as if in robbing Miss Perrin of her 
pippins the boys had robbed us of our 
autumn feast, for we took it for granted that 
we should have luxuriated in quite a bushel 
instead of the scrubby dozen or so handed to 
us by old Dumpton with a surly growl, 
and— 

* Missus says I was to give you two young 
gents these here. It's all the pysonous young 


warmint ha' left. Hah!" he added, as he 
bent down very slowly to pick up his rake 
and run his hands, after wetting them, along 
the strong ash handle, “ must ha’ bin in the 
night. If I had only just been there and 
ketched one hinging to the wall!” 

I'm afraid the young gentleman who had 
been ketched would have dropped very 
quickly, and in intense anguish, for the old 
gardener’s arms were very muscular and cordy 
as well as brown. 

„Well,“ he said, them Ribstons is a 
'orrid temptin' apple, and I’m allus glad when 
they're gone." 


To be continued 
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SOME FLAGS OF THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Tue standard is & symbol of most ancient 
origin, used in the early days when 
weapons were of little more complexity than 
clubs and flint.knives, slings and stones, 
with a tower of enemy's skulls for ensign. 
The Israelites carried the sacred flag of the 
Maccabees, a people descended fram the 
heroic Judas Maccabeis, with a crude 
hammer as device, and the initial letters of 
a Hebrew text. As early as 1490 n.c. these 
people were familiar with the standard of the 
battlefield, for when they were being num- 
bered, orders were given that every man of 
the children of Israel shall pitch by his own 
standard, with the ensign of his father's 
house." 

Throughout ancient and medieval times 
nations have had rome device or standard 
round which to rally in times of wer. 
Barbarous people bore initial symbols, 
effigies of tutelary gods or specific emblems 
on spear-points, carrying them with great 
confidence into the ranks of their foes. 

The standard was really the invention of 
tho Egyptians, so far as we can trace, the 
first one being some rudely carved animal figure 
to typify a favourite deity, and stuck on to 
the end of a spear, which, by the time of the 
Egyptiun-Greco war, had been changed into a 
circular fan and a round-headed knife. The 
one was a symbol of the majesty of Pharaoh, 
the other a menace of destruction to the 
enemy. They changed, adopted, borrowed, 
or added one device after another, until to- 
day the Khedive of Egypt flaunts a green 
pennon, with a crescent and three white stars, 
much the same as the Turkish ensign, from 
which they have probably borrowed. This 
device is known as Tugbra, and is stamped 
upon the coinage, postage-stamps, etc. 

The Greeks in their intercourse with this 
hoary people of North Africa, were quick to 
learn the convenience of a war ensign and, 
adopting it, chose a piece of armour, rather 
than a weapon of avenge, to hoist as pennon. 
The matchless Helen of Troy, who brought 
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such sore destruction upon that city, ns the 
Greek and Trojan armies met on the battle- 
plain, looked down from the city walls and 
saw the mighty heroes of her husband's 
country, and he amongst them, mustering 
against the troops of Priam, and near the 
great General Agamemnon was the purple 
banner floating in the wind, the symbol of 
euthority and vengeance, soon to wave over 
the dead Hector and the ruined Trojan city. 
But the city of Athens must have upon her 
banner some token of her tutelary patron, 
so they bore the owl and the olive, emblems 
of Athena, goddess of power and wisdom, 
who sprang from the head of Zeus, full 
armed for war with ægis and golden staff— 
the war-like deity who gave victory to one 
or another. The owl was emblem of 
vigilance; the olive mark of prosperity and 
reward. The modern Greeks have discarded 
the old emblems, and carry & blue pennon 
with the white cross. The people of Corinth, 
in their great sea-fight, the first on record, 
against their colonists the Corcyraeans, those 
people who were one of the causes of the 
Peloponnesian war, bore a standard inscribed 
with the figure of Pegasus, the winged horse, 
the war-horse, as we might call him, upon 
whose back Bellerophon the warrior over- 
came the Chimeraen fire-breathing monster; 
hence the Corinthians found this subject an 
inspiring symbol in battle. 

The animal was a favourite symbol for the 
standard in those early days; the ancient 
Gauls bore the lion, or the bear, or the horse ; 
while the Frank preferred the tiger, the wolf, 
or the eagle. It is difficult through the mists 
of ancient days to trace the history of the 
French standard. There is nothing very 
distinct from the time of the animal symbols 
until they mustered their troops under the 
plain blue flag which they called “ Chape de 
St. Martin,” in reverence for St. Martin, the 
kindly Bishop of Tours, of the fourth century, 
who divided his cloak with the beggar. 
Their next change was when they gloried in 


the oriflamme, or red flag of St. Denis, the 
patron saint of France, whose decapitated 
body is said to have carried his head for two 
miles, and then was added the personal device 
of the king, the golden “fleur de lis " or 
"fleur de Louis." The red, white, and blue 
pennon of France known in this day, dates 
from the Revolution ; in the century following 
that the golden eagle was added, and stripes 
over the golden bees of the Napoleons. 
These colours bearing the eagle came to be 
termed the “ eagles of France," and in 1855 
the Emperor of the French exclaimed in his 
address to & detachment of the Imperial 
Guards who were on the point of leaving for 
the Crimea, The Imperial Guard, the 
heroic representation of military glory and 
honour, is here before me. Receive then 
these ‘engles,’ which will lead you on to 
glory. Soon will you have planted them on 
the walls of Sebastopol!" In 1848, in the 
uproar of the Second Republic, the people 
were clamorous for the resuscitation of the 
ill.omened red flag. Lamartine, the anti- 
Revolutionist, protested strongly against 
this banner of blood." Louis Blanc. and 
others, were in favour of it. A compromise 
was effected —the flaming flag was to be dis- 
carded, the tricolor adopted, with a huge red 
rosette in the centre. Thecolour of blood and 
passion has long been & favourite wiih the 
French nation. Now France holds a flag 
surrounded by a wreath of laurel, traversed 
by a golden dart, the letters R. F., the name. 
number, and particular honours of the 
regiment, enclosed in & golden wreath, and 
in the centre of the flag the inscription, - Re- 
publique Francaise. Honneur de Patrie.“ 
The royal ensign of the Anglo-Saxons was 
a white horse, while the Danes took the 
raven standing upon wheels. The simple 
white cross which is the present Imperial 
Standard of Denmark is interesting in that 
it is the oldest ensign in existence. In 1219 
King Waldemar, when his country was in 
danger, observed a cross in the sky, took it 
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as a sign, and adopted it as the ensign cf his 
country. The people call it Dannebrog = 
strength of Denmark. Since then various 
symbols have been added, such as the lions, 
the eagle, Danish chiefs with clubs holding 
shields, and others. Belgium, too, went in 
for its typical animals, and now bears the 
lions and crowned unicorn upon black, yellow, 
and red fields. 

The Romans have been perhaps the greatest 
standard-bearers of the world. While quite 
a primitive Latin race they shouidered a pole 
with a handful of straw fixed on to the end. 
It was a rude enough signal at first, but as 
the Roman world grew in extent and 
civilisation, and its armies enlarged, they 
were formed into legions, and each legion 
had its own ensign. The foremost bore a 
spear with a cross-piece of wood on the top, 
and the figure of a hand above; hence the 
companies were styled “ manipuli "— people 
of the sign of the hand. Very soon animal 
firures were adopted, the wolf, the eagle, the 
ravenous Minotaur, half man and half bull, 
symbol of the lust and insatiability of war, 
and the insurmountable ditticulty of over- 
coming the Roman legions. Later, when art 
began to mould ugliness and unwieldiness 
into beauty and grace, fine and poetical 
representations of the gods and heroes were 
to be seen on the standards and military 
ensigns; shields of silver or gold with 
embossed figures of Mars, the thundering 
war-zod ; Minerva, the patroness of the 
battlefield; Jupiter, the universal conqueror ; 
or Pluto, the sovereign of Hades, to whom 
all enemies might fear to be sent. After the 
extinction of the Roman commonwealth, 
efligies of the Emperors were represented 
upon the standards; they were known at 
that time as Numina Legionum, and held 
in religious veneration. As the Romans 
achieved great victories, mementoes were 
worked upon their ensigns; embattled 
towers, beaks of galleys, trophies of towns or 
ships taken, and other evidences of marvels 
they had accomplished in war. In the 
fourtH century the flag, or Vexillum, as it 
was called, of the Roman cavalry, was a blue 
banner; that of the infantry, which went by 
the name of Signum, was red ; and that of the 
Consuls white, the mark of Jupiter, prince of 
light. "To these were added fringes, ribands, 
letters, name of cohort, centurie, or other 
distinguishing signs. And this, and earlier, 
was the period of the Roman eagle, which 
remained a national emblem for many 
centuries. In times of peace the standards 
of the legions were kept in the Erarium, or 
Roman treasury, guarded by quiestors up to 
the time of Augustus, when they were given 
by him into the charge of two Prefects, 
chosen every second year from the Consuls. 

The eagle has been a favourite and 
prominent symbol upon the Royal Standards 
>f many nations. John Bull could never 
be likened in any way soever to the king of 
birds. He has neither the beak nor the 
‘alons of that fierce vigilant bird. The 
Romans had the beak, and there are other 
European nations whom we could mention 
xho have the talons— and use them. What 
iation has not at one time or another used 
he eagle, the bird of Jupiter, upon its 
anner? Stripped of its plumage, the eagle 
vas the emblem of the sacred Nile; the 
Zgyptians were always careful to represent 
t in undress, disrobed of its sombre breast 
eathers. At the taking of Heliopolis, the 
Jity of the Sun, waved a banner emblazoned 
vith the head of a white eagle, its throat and 
breast bared. 

The Persians seem to have been the first 
o assume this emblem, and carried the 
-olden bird at the end of their spear. It 
vas afterwards assumed by the Romans, in 
he second year of the consulate of C. 
darius. The emblems in those early days 
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were not painted upon cloth, but were figures 
in relievo, of silver or gold, borne on the top 
of pikes, the wings of the eugle being dis- 
played, and frequently grasping a thunder- 
bolt in its talons. Under the eagle, on the 
pike, were piled bucklers, and sometimes 
crowns. Constantine is supposed to have 
been the first to introduce the double-headed 
eagle, to intimate that though the empire 
seemed divided, it was one body. The eagle 
of the Romans was bold and complete, and 
generally accompanied by some of the 
emblems of Jupiter—the sceptre, the 
thunderbolt, figure of victory, cornucopia, 
wreath of olive, or oak-leaves. The Cæsars 
displayed a black engle; the small gold or 
silver one was assigned to the legions and 
borne upon a pole, its wings were outstretched, 
it had a thunderbolt in one talon, and below 
were various symbols in metal, such as busts 
of the emperors, etc. These ensigns were 
obviously very heavy and required strong 
men to manage them; the poles terminated 
in sharp iron points which were thrust into 
the ground, and thus the standards wera 
kept standing in the field. A two-hended 
engle was adopted by one of the Antonines, 
and is carved upon the Antonine Column. 
This double-headed bird of majesty was 
afterwards assumed as the symbol of the 
Imperia] Standard of the Emperor of 
Germany, with the usual accompanying 
emblems, the thunderbolt, the sceptre, and 
crowns. Prussia and Austria each has 
its own ensign, but both display the wide- 
spreading wings of the eagle, with varia- 
tions. 

Upon Russia's yellow and black pennon of 
war floats the two-headed eagle, which dates 
from the year 1472, when Ivan the Great 
married Sophia, niece of Constantine 
Palwologus, who fell fighting the Turks at 
the great siege of Constantinople. The 
Royal Standard of this "founder of the 
Russian Empire," who thus adopted the 
Byzantine ensign, is a gorgeous and elaborate 
one. Upon u golden field is the great black 
double-headed bird of power; it bears upon 
its breast a shield with the figure of St. 
George sliying the dragon, surrounded by 
the collar of the order cf St. Andrew; on 
the open wings are other shields with various 
symbols — bears, angels, small eagles, arms of 
the provinces, staff, dates of the foundation 
of the empire in 862, the baptism of St. 
Vladimir, 986, the union of all Russian 
possessions under John in. in 1497, and the 
proclamation of the Empire by Peter the 
Great. Such was the standard which the 
* Ruler of all Russia bore in his struggles 
with those inveterate Tartars, whose yoke he 
finally succeeded in breaking. 

Denmark is another nation which displays 
the eagle upon her ensign; it is small, and 
one only among the various symbols which 
crowd her blue and white banner. The 
Mexicans hoist it in company with the green 
serpent, which wraps its coils amongst the 
folds of green, and white, and red. America, 
the young republic, too, is not ashamed to 
thrust the illustrious bird of prey between 
her stars and stripes, the latter standing for 
light, and dawn, and liberty. The idea of 
the eagle, no doubt, they have borrowed from 
Rome. It is represented with outstretched 
wings ; in the beak it bears a label with the 
words “E pluribus unum"; one talon 
grasps the thunderbolt of war; the other, 
the olive-branch of peace. The first flag of 
this young country, planted by Columbus in 
1497, bore the arms of Leon and Castile, the 
ensign of the Spanish royal house at that 
time. Since then Spain herself has adopted 
the black eagle, or rather has taken it on to 
her standard among her other trophies of war. 
And both Naples and Modena at one time 
displayed the open-winged engle upon their 
banners. The ancient Franks adopted this 
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form of device from the Romans, and it oceura 
also on the bannerols of the nobles of tho 
thirteenth century, besides being the ensign 
of the Dukes of Lorraine. 

Though Britain has not painted it upon 
her war standard, the early barbarous 
nations, and the Anglo-Saxons amongst’ 
them, had the inhuman practice of cutting 
with the sword the outline of an eagle upon 
the backs of the conquered cnemy. 

After the dawn of the Christian era, the 
cross and other sacerdotal symbols enme 
into great popularity as standard devices. 
The Greek emperors borrowed from Celtic 
nations the custom of representing the figure 
of Christ and the sign of the cross. From 
the time of Constantine the Roman Imperial 
Standard bore the name of Labarum and had 
some emblem of Christ woven in gold upon 
purple cloth; while the ensigns of the 
second generation of Christians bore images 
of saints and martyrs. The Germans had 
ps these ideas on to the Romans, who, 
owever, after their Dacian conquest. ex- 
changed this device for the representation 
of & serpent and bell, objects of worship 
among the vanquished people. A century 
later than this, Pinnw, or aigrettes of many- 
coloured feathers, graced the royal ensigns 
of Greece and Rome. The Draconarii, or 
ensign-bearers, were distinguished by collars 
of gold, and the standard was usually pitched 
near the royal tent, wherea strong guard was 
kept. 

By the twelfth century standards had 
become too cumbersome for men to carry, 
and were placed upon wheels. "This practice 
was of Asiatic origin, adopted by the Italians, 
and passed on to other European nations. 
In the Battle of the Standard, when David of 
Scotland and his brave company, who had 
espoused the cause of the Princess Maud, 
were arrayed before Stephen and his troops, 
the English standard was the mast of a ship 
ndorned with the banners of St. George, St. 
Edmund, and St. Edward, two kingly and 
one warrior saint. The banner was sur- 
mounted by a cross and a silver box 
containing the sacred wafer, and this was 
borne upon a rude car. Edward Longshanks 
and Henry v. both used this method of 
conveying their unwieldy standards on to 
the battlefield. 

The ensign of Japan bears its golden 
flower, the chrysanthemum, and the rising 
sun upon its flying folds. The word Niphon, 
which is the real name of that plucky little 
country beyond the Tartarus of China, means 
the Land of the Rising Sun. Japan is a 
corruption of the Chinese Zipangn, the name 
which they give to their neighbours. Tihe 
Imperial Standard of that mysterious yellow 
people who have shown their power to 
slaughter like wild cats is a blue dragon 
upon the sacred yellow ground—a dragon 
whose jaws, like the monster python, is ready 
to devour the whole of the non-Chinese 
world. It needs an Apollo to do battle with 
it; until one is found it is wiser to leave it 
to slumber in its slimy bed of mud. Siam 
bears the white elephant upon a scarlet field, 
the sacred beast of the Siamese, since Xacca, 
the founder of the nation, after his metem- 
psychosis of 80,000 changes, entered a white 
elephant and condescended to remain as such. 

The pennon of the Orange Free State was 
orange and white, with a small square of red, 
white, and blue. Of the Transvaal a bluc 
square, with a double cross of red upon 
white. South Africa is now, once for all we 
hope, under that Imperial Standard dearest 
to an English heart, which bears the em- 
blazoned arins of the United Kingdom. 
Blue, scarlet, and gold; the triple lions, 
symbol of united strengtn, on a blood-red 
field; on azure sky the golden lyre and 
nymph of Ireland; and Scotland’s rampant 
lion on a gleam of gold. 


an " 


The Channel Mail Boats. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by CHARLES. DE LACY.) 


" 0* for a holiday, or back to school on 

the Continent, that is the subject of 
our sketches, and there must be many a 
„B. O. P.“ reader in these days of Continental 
travel and schooling who will at once recog- 
nise the scenes. In the first instance comes 
the final packing up of luggage. At the last 
moment, however perfect our arrangements 
may be, we find something forgotten or left 
behind. The goodbyes to friends, which we 
always like got ovcr as soon as possible, then 
the drive to Charing Cross or Victoria 
Station, the tickets taken, the baggage 
registered, and, when that little formality is 
over, we can dismiss all nnxiety about our 
belongings reaching their intended destina- 
tion; our farewells spoken to lingering parents 
and friends, and off goes the boat train, 
punctual £o a moment. 

After a run through the crowded suburbs 
we are in the lovely county of Kent, with its 
hop gardens and fruit farms und waving 
crops. 

The first notable feature is the valley of 
the Medway, across whose brown waters we 
geta charming view of Rochester Castle, with 
its grand old Norman keep, close by which is 
Rochester Cathedral, also in the Norman style. 
A few moments, and we plunge into tse 
tunnels under Chatham heights, the home 
of the- Military Engineers. Once more out 
in the open, we case up through Sitting- 
bourne, with its brick-fields and market- 
gardens, for at the busy sidings stand rows of 
railway trucks loaded with market produce, 
bricks, tiles, and livestock. 

Soon comes the distant view of glorious 
Canterbury, and we can picture the long lines 
of the pilerims to the shrine of Thomas à 
Beeket winding along the roads, such as they 
were in those bygone times. What a con- 
trast the journey, which has taken us but a 
few minutes, to that of the“ good old times“! 
Then it meant weary days of toil to march 
over hill-side and marsh-land, out in all 
weathers, with the prospect of being attacked 
by highwaymen ; and now lere we are speed- 
ing along the iron road at fifty miles per hour, 
secure even against atmospheric conditions. 

The panting engine stops at Canterbury 
for a few moments’ rest, and we snatch a 
little light refreshment; and then on we 
speed for the remaining brief journey to 
Dover. Soon the heights and abrupt hills 
characteristic of a chalk country come into 
view, and through an opening or dip in the 
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THE CHANNEL MAIL BOATS. 


Bv Cmanrks J. DE Lacy. 


(See page Illustration.) 


land we catch a glance of the "silver sea,” 
and wonder what kind of passage we shall 
have. 

Soon we glide past the stately pile of the 
Lord Warden Hotel, that hus seen s0 many 
Royal welcomes to our shores, and we gently 
curve round on to the famous pier of Dover 
Harbour. We can hear the splash of the 
seu—how green and cool it looks after the 
journey !—and towering up right in front of 
us is the slanting cream-coloured funnels of 
the spendid mail boat, with steam up and 
boilers humming under the pressure-—a truly 
busy scene. We collect our light hand- 
luggage, descend from the carriage and across 
those steel rails which at all other times 
are forbidden to our feet. We pass right in 
front of the mighty locomotive that hus so 
gallantly brought us down from London 
City. She towers above us like a giant. We 
feel small indeed against her warm sides. 
No tine is left us to inspect this wonder 
of the iron age and engine-fitter's art: we 
must drag ourselves away, for the hoarse 
syren of the mail boat sounds its warning 
note. 

We cross the gangway, with its attendant 
officers on either flank taking stock of eich 
passenger, give a glance down below at the 
strip of surging water that separates boat 
from shore, and in a moment we have passed 
from England to the Continent, because the 
mail boats of the Ostend route belong to the 
State Government service and are under the 
flag of Belgium. 

The stewards all speak French, and this 
gives us the desired opportunity of airing our 
knowledge in this all but universal language. 
Without excitement or noise, except another 
toot from the steamer's fog-horn, echoed back 
from the stone piers, und a handkerchief or 
two fluttering on the quay, the last ropes are 
cast off, and we glide out of Dover Harbour 
into the open Channel. Now we feel the 
first motions of Father Neptune. We pass 
the harbour works lightship. so many times 
run down, and soon are right in the track of 
vessels coming up or down Channel. We 
may pass a huge DP. & O. liner from the 
other ends of the earth, making for the 
Thames, or, with good luck, see a first-class 
clipper sailing snip in charge of pilot and 
tugs, her sides streaked with ruddy rust and 
burnacles showing above her water-line— 
denoting months at sea. 

A glance behind is now given at the grand 
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eastle-crowned cliffs of old England, fast 
fading into the haze, and thoughts crowd 
through our brain of all we are leaving 
behind, the loved ones at home, our pleasures 
reverses, and all the network of 
interests locked up in that rapidly fading 
strip of cliff-girt shore. The powerful engines 
of these mail boats drive them at great 
speed -- some twenty knots per hour—and the 
thrust of the mighty crank-shaft fairly 
“jumps” the boat over the seas at each 
stroke. The paddle-wheels alone weigh 
fifty tons each. Both the style and decora- 
tions of these beautiful boats would be hard 
to beat. 

The saloons and private cabins and richly 
upholstered dining-rooms are all we could 
desire. Alas! many never enter them atall, 
for the unaccustomed motion of the sea will 
not allow all of us to take liberties or g 
below deck. T 

It may happen we pass a sister mail boat, 
and now we observe how polite each can be 
even at sea. The national flag is dipped 
three times on each boat in salute as we 
speed by. 

Now a distant something seems to loom on 
the horizon. Is it cloud or land ?--and all 
eyes are turned in that direction. There it 
is on our starboard bow. We soon see a low- 
lying strip of sandy shore, with little toy 
houses just above and a few sails of fishing- 
boats, that somehow at that distance have a 
foreign cut. Then, as we coast along, the 
spires and lighthcuses of Ostend come into 
view, and almost by magic we are gliding 
past the front, with its white palaces, white 
painted piers, and crowds waiting to see the 
boat enter the harbour. We pass rapidly in 
between the picrs, and we are in perfectly 
smooth water und soon made fast to the 
quayside of the Continental railways. 

On the north pier-head in thick weather 
a 32. pounder gun is fired once every minute, 
& detachment of artillery being marched 
down for that duty. 

The mail-boat service is carried on in all 
weathers, winter or summer. Storms may 
roar, whose waves sweep the piers of Dover 
and Ostend, but man, with his plodding 
patient skill and daring to overcome difli- 
culties, has crowned with success the effort 
to maintain the service, and has taught us 
how to build vessels and engines that can 
safely brave Nature's. varied. moods and 
frowns. 
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pus china and earthenware came into 

general use, pewter platters were to be 
seen on mosí tables, and I have bought some 
of these old plates very chenp at country 
sales. It is possible to pick up this old 
pewter at second-hand shops, and if you can 
do so these can be beaten up with sonie 
simple design with very good results. 
Pewter is a mixture of tin and lead, and is 
therefore & soft yet tolerably tough metal, and 
beats well. 

It is now much used on the Continent for 
table articles, such as jugs, dishes, cups, and 
the like, and the frosted silvery colour of 
b-aten pewter makesit very charming in effect. 


- 


THE BOYS OWN WORKSHOP 


Bv Frep MILLER. 


HOW TO WORK IN BEATEN OR REPOUSSE PEWTER. 


Some Regent Street firms exhibit this beaten 
pewter. Those who have to buy metal to 
beat, not having old plates by them, can 
get the metal at a metal merchant's, or at a 
good tool-shop, where punches and other 
accessories are also to be purchased. 

Beaten metal, or repoussé as it is called, is 
one of those crafts which offer a good deal 
of scope to the tyro, for a comparatively 
simple design when beaten up has a value, by 
reason of the metal itself, which it would 
not have as a piece of carving, for instance. 
What I mean is that one is greatly helped by 
the material, for I do not consider the beat- 
ing of a simple desigg is a very difficult 


business to accomplish — sufticiently well 
amply to repay one for the outlay in 
materials and time. 

You require a bull of pitch, a bag of sand 
(a wash-leather bag filled with fine sand 
does very well), some two or three punches, a 
hammer, and a small anvil fitted into a solid 
block of wood. 

The first thing to do is to get out the 
design full size, for it should be transferred 
to the metal by marking it over with a hard 
point, placing a piece of carbon paper under 
the paper. To prevent this rubbing off, it is 
well to go over this transferred outline with 
a steel point, so that the metal is indelibly 
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marked. You can then work away without 
hesitation—an important factor in a success- 
ful result, as, if you are bothered about the 
design itself during your progress, it will 
prevent you giving full attention to the beat. 
ing, which is quite enough to do at one 
time. With a fine punch you now outline 
the design by beating the metal upon soft 
deal. The punch is held at a slight angle, 
and you want to hit it with decision, allowing 
the punch to move along the trarsferred 
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rounder face, for you want to gently hollow 
the metal, and therefore you must keep the 
punch moving while you beat, otherwise vou 
will punch the metal into bosses or “ boils.” 
The right amount of force to use can only 
come of practice ; you have to humour your 
tools and use judgment and discrimination 
in doing this part of the work. You must 
gradually feel your way. Some formscan be 
brought out more than others, while the 
larger spaces only require gentle beating. 


Alternative Designs for Beaten Tray. 
The rim should be turned up to an angle of 45° or thereabouts, 


lines at each blow. If you hold the punch 
upright and hit it, you make a dot, but this is 
not what you want to do. It is a shallow 
line you want to punch into the metal. Of 
course, some little practice is required to do 
this with certainty, and it would be as well 
for the tyro to practise on a small piece of 
pewter in order to get accustomed to the 
use of the tools. This punched outline 
serves two purposes, for it not only marks in 
all the forms, but you see the design from 


Repoussé Dish, after Jules Brateau. 
The mistletoe is in quite low relief. 


the ofhcr side of the metal—an important 
consideration, as we shall see when we come 
to bent up the pattern, which has to be done 
from the back. 

The beating up can be done on pitch, but 
many workers beat on a sand-bag, especially 
where no great amount of relief is required, 
and I should not advise any readers to 
attempt too much relief until they have had 
some experience in beating up a design just 
relieved from the flat. The beating up is 
done with the punches having a breader, 


The outline you punched to start with show- 
ing through to the back enables you to see 
what to do. The sand-bag or pitch offering 
but slight resistance to the pressure upon 
the punch at each blow, causes the metal 
to swell out and the amount of relief obtain- 
able is to some extent in proportion to the 
amount of beating, which thins the metal 
and thus causes it to swell. But there is a 
danger of bursting through the metal if this 
is carried too far. My readers should not 
have this trouble come to them, as 
the designs given will look very 
effective if just a slight amount of 
relief is given to them. 

One troublesome matter is to 
estimate how your work will look 
from the front when you turn it 
over. If you beat on sand you can 
see what you are doing at any 
moment, but if you have bedded 
the metal on pitch you have to 
clean it by heating it, and thet 
delays one. 

The design for tray has an edge 
or rim to it, and this should be 
beaten up to the proper angle after 
you have punched on the border 
design. It would be quite enough 
just to punch this design with the 
fine punch, doing little or no bent- 
ing from the back, reserving the 
repoussé for the ornamentation on 
the tray itself. 

Wherever there is repetition in 
a design, as in the tray here given, 
it is sufficient to get out one sec- 
tion of the design and transfer from 
this as often as is necessary. Run- 
ning borders, for instance, need not be drawn 
eut the whole length, but only a small 
section. "The metal should be spaced out 
accurately with a rule, so that you fit in 
exactly as many sections of the pattern as are 
required to occupy the length to be treated. 
Circles and other geometrical figures must be 
drawn on with accuracy, and, in getting ready 
such a work as the tray, you should begin by 
spacing out the metal, using a T square to 
see thai your lines are at right angles. 
Then draw diagonal lines from corner to 


corner and also bisecting lines; there will 
now be no excuse for getting the various 
parts of the design out of position. 

I have given two designs for the tray, one 
being somewhat simpler than the other, but 
each worker can modify the designs to suit 
his own taste either by rearranging the parts 
or leaving some out, for there is no ment in 
copying these suggestions faithfully. 

‘ne circular dish, drawn from a charming 
example of repoussé I saw two years ago at 
the Paris Exhibition, is tieated somewhat 
naturally with the mistletoe. I should be in- 
clined to confine myself to beating this part of 
the design, leaving out all else, for if it be made 
into a dish or plate this must be first done 
before the design ig transferred. You will 
have to compass two circles, one the size of 
the bottom of the plate and one for the inner 
edge of rim. These circles will guide 
you in shaping the plate. The mere beating 
of a flat disc of metal into a dish will teach a 
worker much, and it would be good practice 
just to effect this. Those who want to beat 
the mistletoe should transfer the design after 
they have shaped the plate. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


MY LAND-BOAT, AND HOW I 
MADE IT. 


By A RuGsBy Boy, 


LAST term, not seeing why a boat should nct sall on 
the land on wheels as weli as on the sea, except, of 
course, for the increased amount of friction, I deter- 
mined to make a land-boat in the Christmas holidays. 


The three photographs here represented show tix 
result of my determination. 

I went to a bicycle-shop and purchased two pairs of 
perambulator-wheels, one pair of 2 ft. 2 in. diameter, 


pews 
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and the other of 1 ft. 6 in., and had the ax 
lengthened to 4 ft. and 3 ft. respectively, the lars: 
pair forming the back, and the smaller the frc 
wheels. 

Then T cut out a piece of wood (A B, diagram 1) ¢ :o 


a 


Damp HAND (Martin E. R.).—Weakish heart. 


Itannirs (Z. O'B.)--Read back. 


TIGEON-BREAST (J. C.).—Too old. 


thick, 3} in. wide, and 3 ft. 3 in. long, and bolted it on 
to the axle of the bigger pair of wheels, raising it from 
the axle by two small pieces of 4 in. wood, For the 
front wheels I cut out a piece of wood, c p, as for the 
back wheels, but 2 ft. 31 in. long, and, having bored a 
hole through the middle of it, wedged in the hole a 
swali upright piece of wood to uct as a pivot on which 


raising it in the same way. 

Next I sawed out two pieces, EF and GH, 6 ft. 6 in. 
long by 3 in., and screwed under these elgewise two 
other pieces 4 in. shorter, 1 in. thick by 3 in., leaving 
4 in. at one end of both EY and G H. I screwed them 
on the outside under-edge of E and G H, in order that 


a lelge might be left inside, as is shown in fection in 
diagram 2, which also shows the step of the mast. 

The 4 in. at the ends of KF aud GI, mentioned 
above, I screwed nt points 1 ft. from the ends of the 
axle at right angles on to A B, diagram 1, so that ky 
and G H were 2 ft. apart. Across the other two ends I 
screwed a strip 2 ft. by 4 in., and where E F and GĦ 
are fastened on to A B I screwed two more pieces, I ft. 
long, to strenzthen them. 


Obey 
laws of health, cold tub, ent well. You'll get better 


if you do this. 


SrorPING Growta (H. H.).—Oh yes, smoke tobacco. 


It will stop your growing, make you a sliurzar, and 
before you are twenty you'll have a neat little coffin. 


Growing TALL (Two Readers). Outdoor exercise. 


But there is no possibility of insuring growth. 
Early to bel and early to rise. Don't smoke nor 
inda2e in other bad habits. 

Get Upcott Gill's 


Book on the Rabbit. 170 Strand, Loudon. 


DnixkiNG.—No cure but total abstinence for a long 


period. 

You must rema'n 
as you have grown. But if you ure exact iu obeying 
laws of health and taking Virol you won't get wor e. 


G. E. R. (Herts).—No; unfortnnately the post-office 
regulations will not allow of our registering the 
B. O. P.“ as a newspaper. 


the front wheels turn. This piece, cp, I bolted on, 
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At points on the inside edge of E P and of au, 1 ft. 
and 1 ft. 6 in. from A B, l fixed uprights 6 in. long to 
hold the back seat, Which was 6 in. wide and 2 ft. 2 in. 
long, and also at points 2 ft. 11 in. and 3 ft. 6 iu. from 
AB tor the frout seat. For tlie step cf the mast I cut 
out a piece of wood 2 ft. long und 34 in. broad. In the 
middle of thia I fixed a small piece uf oak with a hole 
to fit the mast, and screwed the whole thing on under- 
neath the framework 5 ft. 6 in. from A n, as shown in 
section in diagram 2. Then 5 tt. 6 iu. from AB I 
screwed across, above, a strong plece 3j in. wide, with 
a hole cut in the middle to fit the mast, which is a 
bamboo 10 ft. long. This also is shown in se tion in 
diagram 2. Under the middle of this cross-piece, and 
under the middle of that, 1 ft. in front of ft, I screwed 
a piece 3 ft. 1 iu. long, 34 in. wide, aud 4 in. thick, with 
a hole for the mast, to correspond with that in the 
cross-piece. 

Through the other end of tlils projecting plece of 
wood I bored a ho'e to fit the pivot in the middle of 
€ D, and a circular piece of abous 14 in. in radius, with 
& hole cut in tlie centre, also to fit the pivot, I nailed 
underneath the end, so that the two holes corre- 
spon -le l. 

This board connecting the body cf the boat with the 
pivot on c proved to b»too weak, go I took It off and 
put on another simílar piece, and then screwed the 
original one on to that. For more strength I also added 
another piece underneath, 

Tie circular piece on the end Is to lessen the friction, 
and make the front wheels steer ensier, and both this 
and the pivot are kept well greascd. 

For steering I screwed two screw-eyes Into the edge 
of c p near tlie ends of it, and two small blind pulleys 
just in front of the spot where the front wheels, when 
turned round as far as they will go, touch the piece 
counecting the body of the boat with the pivot on 
€ n. 

Next I cut a piece of wood 1 ft. loug and 1 in. wide 
by gin. thick, and, having rounded the elges, bored 
four small holes in it, two near the ends aud two a 
little farther from them. This is the stecring-handle, 


DIAGRAM l. 


Then taking some blind-cord 4 yards long, I tiel one 
cid to one of tle screw-eyes and passed the other 
through one pulley, then through the hole nearest 
one end cf the handle, and nex’ through the other 
holes in succession, as in diagram 3, back through 
the other pulley to the other screw-eye. Then, by 
turning the steering-handle, the front wheels can be 
steered, 

Having done this, I screwed on croas-piece; to 


nt et refit ce. M 


Correspondence. 


E. P. II. (St. Leonard’s).—We certainly can nof recom- 
mend either of tlie papers you mention. 


A. W. (Brockley).—Thanks for your letter, but tlie 
suggested story would be of no possible use to us, 
Ten years hence, when your education has improved 
and your experience of life enlarged, you might 
possibly be able to write one. 


N. D. P. ( Westerham).— Refer to page 62 of the present 
volume for the details vou want of onr Descriptive 
Competitions, This page occurs in the weekly 
number for Oct. 26 (November part). 


CANARIES BRRAKING Ends (W. H. 8 ).—You kept them 


in the dark. What could you expect? 


WILLIAM LANGTRY.—You can get them made at any 


model engineer's. Mr. Hobden could not undertake 
the work fur vou. Why not follow the instructions 
and do the work for yourself? The training of 
liand and eye would be invaluable. 


Sroursess (header). No sugar or flour, not much 
fluid, Bat less. Rel back paragraphs, 
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strengthen the boat, where they would not interfere 
with the legs, as in diagraw 1, and hang from £ F aud 
G two pieces of wood to support the feet 2 in. or 3 in. 
above the ground, as can be seen in the photozraphli-. 
The mast is strengthened by two stays, which act nke 
the ropes that support tents or cricket-nets is cuu 
alzo be seen in the photographs. 

Diagram 1 shows the appearance of the boat when 
looked at from above. 

When 1 tirst made it I had two brakes to act on the 


DIAGRAM 2. 
(Showing section of framework at x x, diagram 1.) 


ground, but experience showed that it was casier to 
check the boat by putting down one's feet. 

The boat is 8 ft. long without the bowsprit, which i« 
of bamboo 5 ft. 10 in. long, and projects out about 
4 ft. in front of it. The sails nre a standing lug.sail 
and a jib, which are made out of twoold sails belonging 
to a boat which my brother has, 

The boat requires a road without houses or high 
helges at the side, which would prevent the sails 
filling well. The sails have to be lowered on the 
approach of horses, though these are not so frightened 


atauny hamdle 


Tes PN 


DIAGRAM 3. 


at the boat as I expected they would be—on ac out. t, I 
suppose, of its making no noise. 

Its specd, with a fair wind and a good level rond, is, 
I should think, about nine miles an hour, while the 
third time we had it out it sailed right up a short but 
fairly steep hill. I expect it would sail very fust, if it 
had bicycle instead of perumbulator wheels, as the 
latter are not really quite strong enough to hold two 
people, if they are heavy. 


A New READER (Manchester)—The cost depends 
greatly upon yourself, If you are able to make it 
Without assistance the materials should not cost 
more tban 5Us, or thereabouts. 


H. L. Way.—If you only want to coat the joints, so 
as to make it perfectly water-tight, we recommend 
the cycle-tyre cement sold in the bicycle shop-. If 
you want to coat the whole of it, to make it look 
nice, we think one of the best things is pold-size, 
two or three coats, left on until absolutely dry, and, 
until every trace of smell has departed from the 
tank, it must not on any account be used, 


F. G. (Stoke).—Of no use whatever. 
H. P. KEMr.—It is against rules to reply by post. anl 


all answers must be looked for in these columns, 
The dimensions you give would be large enoush, 
and vou would require a pair of slide-valve cvlimde 3 
of about 2 in. bore by 3 in. stroke, fitted with link 
motion reversing-pear, as these would be better than 
oscillating-eylinders for constant work. 
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Summer Blue.''—7y H. F. TUKE, A.R.A. 
(From the Picture in the Tate Gallery.) 
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THE SHELL-HUNTERS : 


Author of “ The Cruise of the’ Arctic For," “Allan Adair,” ete, 


THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 


Bv GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


BY SEX AND LAND. 


CHAPTER XV. — THE NEW LAND OF THE GOLDEN WEST. — DENIZENS OF THE WILDS.— BEARS. 


A* early as five next morning our wanderers 
were awakened. Cocks were crowing, 
mules were neighing and stamping, goats 
were bleating, and men were laughing and 
shouting, for even in the starlight, after a 
very light repast, they would be off to the 
fields. 

Men and women work together merrily, 
songfully, like the northern Scotch, for there 
is mirth and there is song in every breath 


here, and music in the voice of the wind that 
sighs through the cornfields and the sugar- 
canes. 

Eph and his companions spent one whole 
day in looking at things and wondering at 
the simplicity of this style of farming. The 
plan of irrigation from the river, too, was a 
sight to see, for when the water could not be 
conducted in tiny streuinlets it was raised by 
pump wheels to the level, just in the manner 


Adam himself must have managed the busi- 
ness after he left Eden. 

Well, that fortnight came quickly enough 
to & close, and the long journey was resumed. 
Bidding farewell to their friends was even 
pathetic. Madge and Effie had become in- 
dispensableto the children, who all cried when 
they left, just as civilised bairns cry. 

Heigho ! the life of the wanderer is indeed 
tt chequered one, and when friends are made 
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it is sometimes a grief, indeed, to part with 
them. 

Crossing the Andes nowadays is not such 
a task of difficulty as it Was many years ago, 
Yet it is a venturesome and glorious experi- 
ence, and before one reaches the Montana 
district, if he has not hurried, he will have 
gathered experience enough to stock a lordly 
volume, or ten if he has kept notes. 

But it was into the regions beyond that 
Paul's guide was leading the party. 

And hither they arrived at last in one of 
the most fertile sub-tropical and tropical 
regions of the globe. Can a place be both 
tropical and sub-tropical? it may be asked. 

But Montana is more even than that, for 
low down are the forest lands, the vast plains, 
the swamps where crocodiles and other scaly 
monsters live and hunt the tapir or the deer. 
The woods in which monkeys in millions 
chatter, and parrots of rainbow hues scream 
and imitate the voices of every other living 
thing, the home of the toucan, the ibis, 
the curassow ; of birds of a thousand species ; 
of snakes of every size, from the gigantic 
python to the bright green jewel that dangles 
from fruit-trees or sleeps in the sun-warmed 
stems of the palm-trees. Higher up you get 
into a region but little less luxuriant—the 
sub-tropical, where grow the richest and 
largest trees; and here you find a semi- 
cultivated country, not the least part of its 
wealth coming from coffee and cocoa. 
Higher and higher as you climb sparser and 
still more sparse does vegetation become, yet 
hardier and still more hardy. You pass 
through climates like the Highlands of the 
Cape into flora and fauna not far different 
from that of Scotland itself, until you reach 
the cold and storms and awful dreariness of 
an Iceland winter and even of Greenland 
itself. 

It was on a plain just a little lower than 
the sub-tropical belt that Paul pitched tent 
at last, for the village of Cajamarca he had 
come so far to find was distant but a few 
miles. 

But now it was found that a mistake had 
been made, and a strange one too. For this 
was but an Indian or Inca hamlet, with but a 
score of houses in it, and these were huts. 
This was in reality Calamaja. It was no 
fault of the guide, who had proved all along 
that he was a man of sterling worth. 

But the mistake anvhow served to bring 
out still more forcibly the character of Paul 
Lysander. 

He was sad and looked disappcinted for 
just a few moments, then shrugged his 
shoulders and said with a smile,“ Providence 
is but trying me, boys, and now, instead of 
being discouraged, I am all the more deter- 
mined to work out my destiny. I am happy, 
too, for this long holiday has proved, boys, 
I was not wrong in believing you would turn 
out good and brave and true." 

* Cajamarca is doubtless the town where 
we shall find Juan Domingo., and then —— ” 

“ And then, sir?“ said Joce. 

„And then, Joce—the clearing up of the 
mystery und the happy ending. "m 

Journeying on day aíter day through 
regions so wild, resting only on the holy 
Sabbath, is tiresome work, though it hardens 
muscle and increases brain power. 

But although they bad lost two men - one 
died of snake-bite. the other was drowned in 
a rapid on the whole they had reason to be 
thankful. 

Yes; Paul felt that his people needed a 
rest, and, anxious though he was to interview 
Juan Domingo, he determined they should 
have it. 

I should not be true to nature if I said 
that the intercourse now held with the Inca 
Indians was otherwise than friendly. 

Dut there were pearl rivers down yonder 
to be visited, tributaries of the great Amazon, 
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that may be said to rise here in a hundred 
streams, and, sweeping onwards and, onwards 
across the whole great continent, finally 
empties its waters into the Atlantic Ocean 
itself. 

And pearls rich and rare were found in 
these streams that were almost priceless. 

I fear they almost put Eph’s and Joce's 
great pearl, which one of them still carried, 
in the shade. It was, however, only in the 
more shallow reaches of the tiniest streams, 
where the bottom was of clear yellow gravel, 
that they could fish. 

The deeper waters were stiller and muddier, 
but danger lurked beneath them, and 
alligators crawled in the swamps or darted 
with the speed of eels across some of the best 
of pearl ponds. 

Even in the clear translucent shallows 
was a spice of danger, and both above and 
below each reach armed men were stationed 
to protect shell-hunters. 

Bird life in these regions is a wondrous 
thing, and the kingtishers alone — the 
glorious haleyonidm - resplendent in every 
colour of the rainbow, living breathing 
tlowers of nature, darting hither and thither 
among the riverside shrubs, looked like birds 
from a better world than this. 

As the boys would go working their way 
in the very depths of the gloomiest parts, it 1s 
no wonder they had some narrow escapes. 
and several times nearly paid with their lives 
the penalty of their rashness. 

Mind this, though, they never intended 
to go far into the forest when they started — 
only just a little way. But the little way 
became & long way because there was so 
n to be seen and so much game to be 

ad 

They kept clear of alligators, and did well, 
for I think that shooting these saurians is 
about the most unsatisfactory, not to say 
cruel, sport in the world. The brutes have 
as many lives as a cat, and when they are 
mortally wounded their awful contortions 
and spasms are horrible. Had Dante secn 
as I have seen them, he would have had a 
new theme for his pen. 

More than once they came across large 
and beautiful variegated pythons, but always 
managed to avoid them. Perhaps these 
gigantic snakes are very brisk and lively by 
night, but they certainly sleep soundly in 
sunny spots by day. There were deer and 
tapirs both in these regions, and monkeys in 
millions. 

The worst about monkeys from a sports- 
man's point of view is this: whenever they 


'" see a man with gun in hand they alarm the 


whole neighbourhood, and when you go on 
after that you may expect to find even 
jaguars or pumas watching for you, or even 
a thirty-feet.long boa-constrictor with his 
tail round a tree all ready and eager to seize 
you with his terrible fangs by the back of 
the neck: then crush every bone in your 
body, finally swallowing you without sugar 
or salt. 

In such a case you save your friends the 
expenses of a funeral,for you are dead and 
buried all within the hour. yet without any 
unnecessary ceremony. It must be con- 
fessed. however, that our heroes brought out 
some fine skins, for they never went without 
their hunting-knives. 

One was tha: of a species of besr, now 
getting very rare even in these wild regions. 
Bears, I am of opinion, are not the most 
happy animals in the world,and will, like 
many other of the world’s noblest fauna, 
become extinct intime. They never actually 
hunt for men either by sight or scent. They 
do not go on the prowl like the Indian hill- 
tiger, or the jaguar of South America. We 
have man-eating tigers, man-eating sharks, 
but no man-eating bears. For all that. 
although à bear, no matter what his colour 


may be, may run from a hunter or “ shuffle 
off," as we might better say, when he is 
anywhere near his own home, yet when 
suddenly disturbed the more quickly you 
get your bearings on him and the cooler you 
nee the better. 

Eph himself could tell us that. It was 
near to a ‘hillock " of boulders, shrubs, and 
ferns that their little adventure came off. 

“ I had not time to get afraid, nor to aim, 
nor compose myself," he told Paul after. 
wards. * I had very short notice, you know. 
Ilis angry grumpy roar was like the voice of 
a double bassoon, and there seemed to be five 
of them making for me all at once, five red 
mouths with ashing teeth as big as fixed 
bayonets. But things, I think, sir, were a bit 
hazy, for I seemed to have five barrels to my 
rifle: with these five barrels I fired down the 
throats of the five bears, all at once, with the 
intention of blowing five heads off. After 
that something appeared to hit me on the 
brow, making this cut, sir, and I saw stars. 
Joce was right behind, and he had a near 
shave, for the beast —there was only one, you 
know— hit him into a kind of juniper-bush 
and then rushed on. There is no wound in 
Joce —is there, Joce ? ” 

“Not a scratch. It was like a pillow- 
fight.” 

“And the bear?“ said Paul. 

“ Oh, we found him dead about a hundred 
yards away. We were looking for him, any- 
how; we hauled head and skin as far as we 
could, then buried it till to-morrow.’ 

“I doubt if you'll find it, lads," said 
Paul. 

But Eph and Joce were up at sunrise and 
off to bring home their skin. 

The armadillos had been there before 
them, however, and hadn't left enough bear- 
skin to cover & hassock. 

The weather is not always fine in these 
wild lands: storms are frequent with or 
without shocks of earthquake. 

A whole series of tiny cyclones or whirl- 
winds seem to be let loose in or above a 
forest at times. If they are tiny they are 
terrible in force. Let us suppose that the-e 
whirlwinds are kalloon-shaped, the huge 
bulk high in air, the point towards the 
carth. This point will cateh a woodland and 
make a clean and often straight gap through, 
laying everything low. It looks as though 
roads were to be made, say. fifty to a 
hundred yards wide, and that the trecs had 
been felled on purpose. 

But Eph and Joce, who always went 
together hunting, had as strange an adven- 
ture in a storm as ever I have heard re 
corded. In fact, the boys were buried alive. 
One afternoon the shell-hunters had come 
early home, for from the appearance of the 
eastern sky it was evident something was 
brewing, and Paul did not wish to have the 
girls caught in it. 

Darkness set in early, with low muttering 
thunder and frequent flashes of lightning. 
forked and sheet. 

As hour after hour passed by, and still no 
boys, even Paul grew anxious. 

They waited and waited a weary time. 
with the wind howling round the camp —a 
dry, burping wind it was, and as tierce a 
wind too as ever blew—but the boys hai 
not put in an appearance even ar tea 
o'clock, by which time Eme had wept her- 
self to sleep. 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


By Joux A. HIGGINSON (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


FELT sick, and weak, and giddy. What 

had occasioned such peculiar sensations 

I could not imagine; and even my throat 
seemed burning. 

Inclination prompted a speedy exit from 
the stifling atmosphere, whereupon I crawled 
up the ladder for a breath of fresh air. 

On reaching the deck it immediately 
beame apparent that the vessel was not 
nearly so large as the Golden Dawn. In 
short, she proved to be a small brig thrash- 
ing her way down Channel under whole top- 
sails, courses, and head canvas, while over 
the weather-rail showers of spray were con- 
stantly blown by the strong breeze. 

Abaft the foremast stood the galley, and 
from its rusted chimney wisps of smoke 
curled away under the foresail. As the 
weather door was shut I passed to leeward, 
and saw within a negro shovelling coal on a 
fire. 

“ Hullo !” he sang out. Wan ob de 
new men, hey? Gosh! you all same ded pig, 
last night, an’ I haul you on board ina 
bowline.” 

„Give me some water," I said. 

* De cask an' dipper outside de door." 

* Where are the other men, doctor?“ 

* Why, dun b'low, to be sure.“ 

„Where are we going? 

„Oh, you gwine an’ ax cap'n dat ques- 
tion. Me know nuflin in dis boat." 

Far alee loomed the English coast, with 
specks of canvas here and there dotting the 
grey sea. 

Hi, you! sling your careiss aft here," 
came a cry from the stern, and near the 
wheel stood a stout red-faced man who 
proved to be the skipper. 

On the deck, close by, two men were 
mending a sail. 

* I thought I had joined a large vessel," I 
said. 

„Can you use a palm and needle ? " 

* No, sir, but I can steer." 

“Then fist the wheel and give the man a 
spoll.” He watched me closely. At twelve 
o'clock dinner was announced, and all my 
late companions appeared. 

"Call them fellers aft, Brown," the 
skipper said; and the mate, a cross-eyed, 
powerful man, rose from the deck to comply. 
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In forcible sentences the captain ad- 
dressed his crew, and then the sea watches 
were selected. 

* Full and by," I said, when relieved, and 
soon | discovered that Cooney and I were in 
the same watch. 


“What has happened, Jack?" I re- 


marked. “I feel half dead with a splitting 
headache.“ . 
“The same here, Jim," he replied. 


“We've all been drugged, and probably 
swindled out of several months’ pay by our 
accommodating German host. Keep your 
eyes and ears wide open, and your mouth 
shut. We've been sweetly nipped, but must 
sec it through, somehow." As, indeed, we 
did. 

One night it began to blow hard, and after 
a deal of hauling up and recting down we 
were hove-to ou the port tack. Then our 
misery began. Not one man forward possessed 
so much as a suit of oilskins, and every time 
she dug her head into the seas volumes of 
water ponred fore and aft. As the gale 
atiffened the discomfort increased, and the 
autics of that old tub would have vexed 
even the most long-suffering of men. With 
each heave of the sea down she would 
wallop on the bilge till even the lower yard- 
arms were awash, and like scared leeches the 
men hung on a-weather. It seemed as 
though every idea of fight was knocked out 
of the crazy rattletrap, and that she did not 
care two dismal straws how the matter 
ended. 

Aft by the wheel were the skipper and the 
mate, both looking reckless and the worse for 
drink. They sang out soine orders. Along 
the belaying-pin rail Cooney crawled aft. 
He was told to get some tackles aloft to easo 
the spurs, but I never heard men mutter so 
savagely as our messmates did when the 
command was passed. 

„We mustn't refuse duty, chaps,’ Cooney 
said. “PI ask him to run her off the wind 
for a spell.“ 

" Av, ay, that’s sailor talk,“ they said, but 
in reply to the request the mate let fly a tist 
at Jack’s head, and losing his grip fell into 
the lee scuppers, whence he was dragged and 
lashed to the rail. 

About two o'clock next morning the rag of 
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a topsail was biown away, and the brig fell 
into the trough of the sea. 

Roll! she just did! Our previous experi- 
ences were as nothing when compared with 
what followed. At any rate, a sudden yell 
arose, and instantly I was overwhelmed by 
u huge sea. Despite the crushing weight I 
retained my grip, and was presently assisted 
into the main rigging by Cooney. Of what 
had happened I had not the least idea. 
In fact, some time elapsed before I recovered 
the effects of that dreadful blow, but then I 
could only perceive that four of us all told 
were in the shrouds. 

I prayed for daylight. As the outlook 
became more extended I found that the decks 
had been clean swept, that overy .spar save 
the lower mainmast was thumping alongside, 
that the galley and the long-boat were gone, 
and also the skipper and the mate with the 
rest of the crew! 

As the light strengthened Cooney slipped 
on deck and fetched a tarpaulin that was 
spread out in the rigging to keep the vessel 
head to wind. Then all four of us dropped 
into the cabin for food. There a strange 
noise attracted our attention. We Jooked 
under the table and found a small hatch 
open. Through the aperture we peered 
below. Abaft the cargo, and up to his 
waist in water, stood the skipper, lamp in 
hand, while the mate was boring through the 
side with a large auger, and several jets rose 
alincst in our faces ! 

A shout of anger obliterated the startling 
and awesome spectacle. 

“The pumps!“ cried Cooney, but after a 
long spell at theni it was clear that no effort 
could save the brig. 

Other means of saving life were begun. 
All the hatch covers were removed, and, with 
some of the spars alongside, lashed together 
to form a raft. But even these labours were 
hindered by the two armed criminals, who, 
shouting like maniacs, began to fire shots at 
us, and only by desperate effort were they at 
length disarmed and secured. 

A bag of biscuits and a small keg of water - 
were placed on the raft. The prisoners were 
passed over the side, and all hands had only 
just reached a safe position when down 
went the brig in a whirl! of leaping foam. 
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WANG TIEN PIN: 
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ARMER Pix had no difficulty in finding the 
Medical Mission. It was well known in 
Ping-Yang. and the directions were readily 
given by several inhabitants from whom he 
inquired the way. Neither had he any 
difliculty in securing Wang’s admission. 
The young English doctor, Cyril Deane, 
literally received him with open arma, taking 
the lad tenderly from his father, and placing 
nim in an available vacant cot. A few 
straizht questions elicited all the information 
he required, and so critical was Wang's 
condition that Mrs. Deane was immediately 
called in to tend him. The doctor said what 
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he could to encourage the giicf-stricken 
father, but he was by no means certain that 
he could save the lad's life. The sun bad 
now set, and the city gates were closed, so he 
found the farmer & kang to slecp on within 
the compound, and asked him to wait over 
the following day, if possible, when he hoped 
to be able to tell him with greater certainty 
how Wang was, and whether or not he would 
be likely to survive. 

The fist necessity was nourishing food. 
This was administered by Mrs. Dcane in 
small quantities several times during the 
night, and Wang was considerably better 


in the morning. The examination proved 
that the broken ribs had been accidentally set, 
for which. however, no thanks were due to old 
Chao; but the thigh-bonc had to be re-set, 
and the leg weighted to keep it in position, 
and to prevent contraction while the broken 
parts were knitting together, an operation 
that caused Wang no small amount of pain. 
He bore it bravely, and became cheerful even 
when the doctor told him, with a kindly 
gleam in his eye, that he was a plucky little 
chap, and deserved to get better. 

Wang felt that he had fallen into capable 
hands.“ Mrs, Deane Was a veritable angel of 
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mercy. That first night's watching, and her 
unfailing attention while the thigh was being 
re-set, secured for her a permanent place in 
Wang's heart. The loving smile breaking 
through the expression of pity, and shining 
like u star of hope in her beautiful blue eyes, 
quite won Wang’s affection. He would have 
done anything for Mrs. Deane. The bandages, 
stiff with the dried blood of the hapless 
bullock, had been cut away; no harm had 
been done by them, but, if anything, good ; 
still Wang was glad to be rid of them, and 
to have them replaced by bandages much 
more comfortable, and less unsightly. 
Splints were placed upon the leg, eased by 
cotton wadding where the pressure was 
greatest; and with his body cleansed, and his 
face washed, and his pigtail brushed out and 
newly plaited, covered by a white quilt in a 
cot that Wang thought it was & luxury to 
lie in, the little fellow presented an entirely 
different appearance from that of the night 
before. His father was surprised at the 
change, and went home with gladness in his 
heart, and the hopeful words of the doctor on 
his lips, to tell his wife that the demon had 
departed, and that Wang would certainly be 
with them, well and strong, in a very short 
time. 

It took longer than farmer Pin expected to 
place Wang upon his legs again. He came 
down to Ping-Yang three times a week, then 
twice, then once, bringing his wife with him 
on market days, when buying and selling 
had to be done; and, although Wang made 
& somewhat slow recovery. they were both 
only too glad to find that he was recovering 
at all It was a day of rejoicing when they 
saw him out of the cot; and a day of still 
greater rejoicing when, on their next visit, 
they beheld him with his leg in a sling, and 
a pair of crutches tucked into his armpits, 
hopping about the ward. He discarded his 
crutches, one after the other, for walking- 
sticks, and then threw them away, one after 
the other, and walked alone. In three 
months he was almost himself again, and 
ready to go back with them to his home in 
the hills. 

Dr. Deane, however, had a proposal to 
make to Wang's father and mother by that 
time—a delicate proposal which he felt he 
would have to make with care. Wang's 
affection for the doctor and his wife was 
fully reciprocated. They had learned to 
love the brave, patient, cheery Chinese lad, 
and they wished to keep him with them if 
satisfactory arrangements could be made. 
The doctor had discovered in him certain 
capabilities, which, if developed, would make 
Wang an almost invaluable assistant to him 
in his healing work. He had longed for just 
such a lad as Wang that he might train him 
for service. Very early in the stages of his 
recovery Wang had become interested in the 
homely talks about the Jesus doctrine which 
were given in his own ward, sometimes by 
the English missionary in charge of the 
station, but more frequently by a native 
evangelist; and, in his own simple way, he 
had asked Mrs. Deane many questions about 
this doctrine. and its meaning, and why she, 
and her husband, and the missionary had 
come away from their own country to make 
it known among the Chinese. He was quick 
to learn, and ready to believe; a new light 
dawned upon his mind, and spread, like the 
dayspring, within his heart and life; and 
the doctor and his wife were delighted to see 
that their labours had borne better fruit 
than even the healing of the body. 

Wang's father and mother were present 
sometimes when the addresses were given by 
the native evangelist, but they simply 
listened, and asked no questions afterwards. 
If their minds were stirred at all by this new 
teaching, or if their hearts were touched at 
the proclamation of the Divine love, they 
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never showed it; but scrupulously abstained 
from committing themselves either one way 
or the other. 

One market day, when they had brought 
the mules into Ping-Yang, and disposed of 
their produce, they came to the hospital, and 
requested an interview with Dr. Deane. 

“We are very grateful to you for your 
kindness to our son," said farmer Pin, after 
the interchange of the customary civilities, 
„and we desire you to accept a small token 
of our appreciation," and he placed in the 
doctor's hands two small blocks of silver. 
Seldom were the doctor's services acknow- 
ledged so generously. He was pleased to 
receive the money, but he was afraid that it 
might mean the discharge of Wang, and his 
permanent removal from the Mission. 

“Tt is very good of you to make so ample 
a return," said he. We shall find the taels 
useful, but we shall be sorry to lose our little 
friend Wang." 

“We thought he might ride home to-day 
on one of the mules," said farmer Pin. 

" Yes, if you really wish to take him," 
responded Dr. Denne. He is quite well, 
and should grow stronger every day. But 
could you not allow him to remain with 
us?" 

"To remain! Why? We have missed 
him—ah! how much we have missed him, 
my wife and I. And he can help me on the 
farm." 

“ You might obtain other help. See, take 
the taels back, and buy other help, and leave 
Wang with me." 

“But why?“ 

"Because Wang might be very useful to 
me. I could teach him many things, to read 
and write more perfectly, and then, as he 
grows older, all &bout the human body, and 
medicines, what they are made of, and their 
secret powers, and how to set broken bones, 
and to restore eyesight to those who have 
lost it, and to take bad growths away, and to 
cure diseases—in fact, to make a doctor of 
him, such as I am myself. Would not this 
be better for your son than if he were to 
become a farmer?“ 

The mother's eyes flashed at the prospect, 
and the father trembled with excitement ; but, 
while she was ready to close with the pro- 
posal, he hesitated. Notwithstanding the 
kindness which Wang had received from the 
doctor and his wife, and his restoration to 
health, the old fear crept back into the 
farmer's heart, the fear born of the vile tales 
that were circulated about the secret deeds 
of this physician of the foreign devils; and 
he wondered whether or not behind so 
tempting a proposal there might perhaps 
lurk some ulterior motive. Would it be safe 
to leave Wang with him? Might he not call 
at the Mission some day and discover thut 
Wang had been spirited away ? 

Noticing his hesitation, Mrs. Pin ventured 
to say. Wang would be a great man." 

“ If it is the loss of his labour on the farm 
you are thinking about," said Dr. Deane, 
wrongly interpreting the farmer's hesitation, 
“I can make that up to you. I can pay you 
for Wang's services a sum more than suf- 
ficient for you to hire help in his place." 

"No! no!" answered farmer Pin 
hastily, “it is not that. Could we see him 
any day, any time, when we come into Ping- 
Yang?" 

* Certainly ; as often as you please." 

"'Then I accept your proposal if Wang 
himself is willing." 

The lad was called in, and the matter was 
put to him by his father, the doctor purposely 
refraining from a single word, lest it should be 
thought that he had influenced him in any 
way. It came upon Wang as a grent sur- 
prise. The idea of remaining at the Mission, 
and being trained for medical service, had 
never been hinted to him. He was, a tritle 


bewildered at first, but when he grasped the 
meaning of the proposal he fairly jumped at 
it. One swift inquiring glance he shot at 
Dr. Deane’s face, and received a nod and a 
smile in return; then he said — 

"Yes! I will stay," and, turning to his 
father and mother: ** We shall be near each 
other. Every week you can see me, and I 
will come sometimes to the farm to see you. 
I may do that?" and he turned again to 
Dr. Deane. 

* Of course you may," replied the doctor. 

“ Then I shall be glad to stay. Does Mrs. 
Deane wish it?” 

The doctor called in his wife, and said, 
* My dear, we have been arranging for Wang 
to remain at the Hospital. He wants to 


know if you wish it.” 


It will be a great joy to me to keep my 
little friend,“ said Mrs. Deane, with one of 
those sweet smiles which had already won 
Wang's heart. He will be very useful to us, 
I feel sure, and I hope a great blessing. He 
will bring honour to the Pins, and his father 
and mother will never regret giving him to 
the Mission." 

For five years Wang continued to reside 
on the Mission preinises. Under Dr. Deane's 
tuition he made very rapid progress. By 
constant intercourse with the doctor and his 
wife he acquired a most useful knowledge of 
conversational English. A very pleasant 
companion he became to them, as well as a 
valuable little servant; and the doctor 
especially found him to be deft and reliable 
in all that he gave him to do. Every 
market day his father called to see him, and 
frequently his mother came also, and they 
wcre delighted with his improvement, and 
the proinise he began to show of a very 
useful career. Occasionally he would spend 
a week with them at the farm, and enter 
with all the zest of a change of occupation 
into the old farm duties; and although he 
came no longer to kow-tow, the kindly aged 
priest of the Buddhist temple across the 
valley welcomed him right heartily, con- 
versed with him about his foreign friends in 
the Mission at Ping-Yang, and even asked 
him questions relating to the Jesus doctrine 
which was slowly spreading in the towns and 
villages along the Fen-Ho river, and affecting 
the worshippers of his own temple as well us 
others. 

Hsie was immersed in the affairs of her 
own household; she had children of her 
own, three boys, who had made her a woman 
of consequence in the Ngen family; and she 
was relieved from the former drudgery of 
her position by the advent of the wives of 
yet younger brothers into the enlarged and 
prosperous farmstead of the Ngens; but 
Wang was not forgotten. She was justly 
proud of him. And, when a favourable 
opportunity presented itself, during her rare 
visits to Ping-Yang, she called at the Mission 
premises to feast her eyes on the lad whom 
she had loved as a little child. 

A new interest came into Wang's life. 
When he had been three years in residence 
at the Mission, a tiny babe was born, and 
named Cyril after his father. Such a 
wonderful babe he was, and Wang saw so 
much of him, that he became devoted heart 
and soul to his welfare. 

Next to his own father and mother little 
Cyril Deane loved the gentle Chinese lad who 
was never wearied of amusing him. Some. 
times he would seek out Wang, nnd spend 
his time with him, in preference to the 
company of his own parents. When the 
little fellow was fractious, because of his 
childish ailments, no one could soothe and 
quiet him like Wang. His mother became 
accustomed to call in Wang when all other 
comforters failed. The two-year-old toddler 
and prattler would follow Wang about the 
compound, pleading with him to come and 
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play; or he would march with him hand in 
hand with the utmost content and pleasure ; 
or, if Wang were not to be seen, he would 
search for him, and say to the people he met, 
"Me want Wang—my vewy own Wang. 
Have you seen my Wang ? -Wang T'ien Pin, 
oo know, not any other Wangs," of whom 
there were several at times in the Hospital. 


And no one could wish for a better protector, 


a more patient playmate, a more devoted 
slave than Wang was to this interesting 
specimen of English life; for beyond 
measure Wang loved the little lad who had 
twined himself by his winning ways around 
his inmost heart. 

The time came when Wang's love for 
Cyril, and for Dr. and Mrs. Deane, as well as 
his espousal of the Jesus doctrine, was tried 
to the uttermost. The evil that befel the 
Mission, and overwhelmed and destroyed it ; 
that scattered its adherents far and wide, 
and killed some, and maimed others; that 
forced the doctor and his wife to flee for 
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„ow, Police-constable 
„ Brown of our 
town was a very 
active and intelli- 
gent officer. He 
was patrolling the 
High Street on 
the day of the 


events already 
narrated, where- 
in is situated 


the only pawn- 
broker's shop in 
tne place, when 
he saw a tramp slink into the shop. P.-C. 
Brown felt certain that something was wrong, 
so he loitered at a short distance down the 
street, keeping the while a sharp eye on the 
shop door. His patience did not go unre- 
warded, for very shortly a young man came 
out hurriedly, and, seeing the constable, 
beckoned to him. 

„Just step in, Brown, will you," said the 
young man. We've got a fishy sort of 
customer who wants to pawn a watch.” 

In went the policeman, taking care to 
enter the next compartment to that in which 
tue tramp stood. Keeping well back so as 
not to be seen, he listened to the conversation 
between the pawnbroker and the tramp. 

“ This watch is your own, is it?“ inquired 
the pawnbroker, 


their lives, reached them first of all in the 
form of an unpleasant rumour from the 
neighbourhood of Pao-Ting-Fu. 

Such like unpleasant rumours were not 
uncommon, and Dr. and Mrs. Deane were 
not greatly concerned, but went on quietly 
with their work. They thought that this 
rumour would spend itself like the rest, and 
that nothing would come of it. In connec- 
tion with the Missions at Poa-Ting-l'u there 
was an element very obnoxious to the 
Chinese which did not obtain in Ping-Vang; 
and they felt quite confident in their own 
position, and could not believe that they would 
be disturbed in their work—a work which 
had found no little favour in the eyes of the 
people. 

They had heard of the Society of the 
Heavenly Harmony Fists, or the Boxers as 
we call them, but they had never been 
brought into direct contact with them, and, 
so far as they knew, this Society had no 
representatives in Ping-Yang. To them the 
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remember your face in 
the town," continued 
the pawnbroker. 

“I don’t live here. 
Ive come from Chat- 
ham, and am looking 
for work," said the 
tramp, with a sniff, 
“and I want to raise 
ten bob on the watch, 
as I’m hard up." 

* Well, I can't lend 
you the money," an- 
swered the pawnbroker. 
Then Constable Brown 
slipped round behind 
the tramp before he 
could leave the com- 

(o partment, aad, laying 
his hand on his shoulder, said : 

"You had better come with me, and 
explain to the superintendent about this 
watch, and who you are.” 

Immediately the tramp began to bluster. 
“ What have you got to do with it?" said 
he. “Its my watch, and I suppose I can 
pawn it if I like." 

* Well, come and tell all that to the super- 
intendent, and if he thinks it all right, well 
and good." 

After a little more altercation they left the 
shop together, and went to the police-station, 
where, after a few questions, the man found 
that his game was up; so made a plain con- 
fession of how he got the watch, but said no- 
thing about having stolen the clothes as well. 

When the man had been safely stowed in 
a cell, the superintendent examined the 
watch, and in the inner case found a name 
and address engraved—“ R. Murdoch, 3 
St. Anne's Villas, Kelpton.” 

Upon this he sent the constable to St. 
Anne's Villas to make inquiries, for Mr. 
Murdoch was well known as an old and 
respected resident. 

The door was opened by Uncle Bob's old 
housekeeper, who, when she saw the police- 
man, looked ready to faint. 

“Is Mr. Murdoch in?“ asked the police- 
man in his most dulcet tones. 


“ No," replied the housekeeper with agita- 
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movement with this singular name was 
simply the breaking of the bubbles on the 
surface of Chinese life which revealed the 
disaffection that was constantly working 
underneath. Of its practices and aims they 
knew very little. "They supposed that it 
must be semi-political, and they thought 
that as soon as it became really dangerous 
the authorities would suppress it with a 
stern, and maybe cruel, hand. Free from 
all fear, almost ignoring the rumour, they 
continued to attend to the stricken bodies of 
their numerous patients, and held the ser- 
vices in the wards just as usual, expecting, 
however, that when Mr. Bradley, the Mission 
superintendent, returned from Tai-Yuan, a 
city one hundred and twenty miles farther 
north, on the upper reaches of the Fen-Ho 
river, he would bring with him fuller inform- 
ation about the doings of the malcontents 
around Pao-Ting-Fu. 


(To be continued ) 
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tion, *and I can't think where he is. He 
went out as usual to have his bath, and 
ought to have been back long ago. I can't 
think what has become of him." 

„Where does he generally bathe? “ said 
the policeman. 

“He goes, I think," said the housekeeper, 
“ along the sands towards the old breakwater ; 
but I don't know for sure." 

Does he wear a dark grey suit? I think 
I have seen him in one lately." 

“Yes. He had it on this morning, and a 
soft felt hat dented in the middle." 

After a moment's deliberation the police- 
man said: * Do you know what kind of a 
watch he has? " 

“ Yes," said the housekeeper; “he always 
wears a silver one that he has had as long 
as I can remember." 

“ Should you know it if you saw it?” 

" To be sure I should," replied the 
woman. 

“ Well,” said the policeman, producing a 
watch from his pocket, “is this one like it?“ 

* Why, it is his!“ wailed the poor house- 
keeper. ‘Oh, my poor master! Is he 
drowned? Is he dead? How did you get 
it?” 

No, no," sharply responded the police- 
man; “he’s not dead, but his watch has 
been stolen while he's been bathing, and, as 
he has not come home, I rather suspect that 
his clothes have been stolen too. Now, 
don't you go telling everybody about it," he 
added sternly. “Keep your tongue quiet, 
and I'll go along the sands and see if any- 
thing can be seen of him. Keep quiet, and 
I'll come back again and tell you what I've 
found out." 

Away went Constable Brown to the sands. 
As he walked towards the old breakwater he 
glanced this way and that to see if there was 
any sign of Mr. Murdoch. Soon he arrived 
at that part of the cliff where there were 
three or four caves. The thought naturally 
came into his mind that, if a gentleman had 
lost his clothes, h» would most probably hide 
himself in one of them, if he could, unti! he 
could find some way of escape, or could 
communicate his position to some passer-by. 

Two caves he drew blank, but in the third 
he found a middle-aged gentleman, dressed 
in a scanty pair of bathing-drawers, sitting 
on a lump of.chalk;.and.shivering enough to 


shake himself to-pieces.— 
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„Beg pardon, sir, but how did you come 
here ? " he inquired. 

"Q—h! c-c-constable, he stammered 
out, * my cl.clothes have b-b-been stolen, 
and I sh-sh-shall e c-c-cateh. my death of 
cold." 

Dear me," said Brown, scratching his 
head beneath his helmet, ** what shall I do 
for you? You can't go home like this, and 
I can't get a cab down here along the 
sands." 

Suddenly a bright idea struck him. “PN 
go to your house and get you some clothes," 
said he, and while I'm gone you can have 
my tunic to keep you warm." 

Suiting the action to the word, the good- 
natured constable pulied off his coat and 
helped Mr. Murdoch into it.“ 

Oh, what a sight he looked! As scon as 
the constable had assured him that he would 
be as quick as he possibly could, and had 
got & short distance from the cave, he 
stopped suddenly on the sands, put his 
hands on his knees, and fairly exploded with 
laughter. And well he might, for such a sight 
had never before been seen—a middle-aged 
gentleman clad in a policeman's tunic, with 
a pair of bathing-drawers coming out under- 
neath, instead of the regulation blue trousers. 
But, though the constable laughed, Uncle 
Bob did not. He sat and shivered, while 
his teeth chattered like castanets. 

Arrived once more at St. Anne’s Villas, 
the policeman told the housekeeper that he 
had found her master, and that he must 
have a complete suit of clothes for him at 
once. These she got, and putting them into 
a travelling bag, gave them to the policeman, 
who returned with them to the cave. 

Never surely was a man more grateful for 
a suit of clothes than was Uncle Bob. It 
took him some time to get into them, for he 
shivered so dreadfully, and many of the 
buttons Constable Brown had to do up for 
him, because his fingers were so numbed 
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with the cold. At last, however, he was 
dressed, and, with the aid of Brown’s arm, 
he returned slowly to his home. 


It was impossible to keep the affair quiet, 
for, in the first place, the spectacle of a 
policeman walking through the streets with- 
out his tunic had already aroused comment, 
and now, when Uncle Bob was seen tottering 
home on the arm of this same policeman, 
people wondered what it could all mean. 

“ Well, I'm sure, who would have thought 
it of Mr. Murdoch?“ was the remark made 
by some; while others told their friends 
that they feared that he had had a 
seizure. 


As may be expected, Uncle Bob was con- 
fined to his room for some time on account 
of the chill that he had taken through his 
exposure; but his usual kindness of heart 
would not permit him to omit his customary 
gifts at Christinas time. 

On Christmas Eve his two nephews, Harry 
and Jack, each received a parcel, the one 
containing à fishing-rod and the other an 
air-gun. Police-constable Brown had a 
silver-mounted briar pipe and a pound of 
Navy Cut as a memento of his kind services, 
in addition to a pecuniary reward that he 
had previously had to acknowledge. When 
the two boys opened their parcels, they 
looked very sheepishly the one at the other, 
while Harry, the elder, said to his brother— 

„Jack, let us go and own up to mother, 
and ask her what we had better do." 

So they went to their mother, and told 
her the whole tale—how they hid the clothes 
for fun, and afterwards, when they went back 
again and saw that they were gone, thought 
that Uncle Bob must have found them, and 
that it was all right. Their mother heard 
them through, and suggested that they 
should go with her to Uncle Bob, and tell 
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him how sorry they were for what had 
ccurred. 

Uncle Bob was seated by the fire in his 
dining-room when his sister-in-law and the 
boys arrived. After inquiries as to health, 
and thanks for presents, the mystery of the 
stolen clothes was explained, and, said 
Harry -- 

"Oh, Uncle, we are so awfully sorry; 
we never meant to give you all the trouble 
that you have had! We only wanted to have 
a bit of fun." 

“Quite so, my boy. I believe you," said 
Uncle Bob. But next time when you play 
hide-and.seek with somebody's clothes, be 
sure that you remain and see the fun right 
through until the clothes have been found by 
their owner." 

With further assurances of penitence, and 
renewed thanks for the presents, the trio 
took their departure. 

Soon after they had gone Police-constable 
Brown appeared at the front door, and 
begged permission to see Mr. Murdoch. The 
housekeeper showed him into the dining- 
room, and on his entrance the genial Uncle 
Bob shook him heartily by the hand. 

"I've come, sir, to thank you for your 
very handsome Christmas present," siid 
Brown. * I'm sure I' m very much obliged to 
rou." 

* Not at all; not at all," said Uncle Bob; 
* it's only a small return for the use of your 
tunic.” 

“ Oh, sir," said Brown,“ don't speak of it. 
I never think of that but what I busts with 
laughing You'll excuse the liberty, I hope, 
sir, but I think as how your friends call you 
Uncle Bob." 

“ Yes; what of it?” 

“ Well, sir, it's just this, if you'll excuse 
me. I never saw before, and I never shall 
again, a bobby dressed up jn a tunic and a 
pair of bathing-pants.”’ 

[THE END.] 
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E has long been a form of 

exercise and recreation beloved of 
Englishmen, and it is devoutly to be hoped 
there are few who cannot enjoy the grand 
blend of hard work, keen air, and glorious 
scenery to be got by it. If there be any 
such, certain it is that neither the present 
scribe nor his comrade are of that degenerate 
company; for, being in the Lake District 
last summer, and remembering that Borrow- 
dale and its neighbourhood are famed as 
being the wildest part of it, and have indeed 
been called the English Switzerland by even 
Alpine Clubsmen, we at once aspired to ex- 
plore it. 

The aspiration resulted in a two days’ 
walking and climbing tour, the mere memory 
of which will be a joy for ever. Some slight 
description and the accompanying drawings 
from sketches made en route may interest, 
and perhaps induce some reader to whom 
the region is an undiscovered country to 
follow our example. Should he do so, I am 
confident he will allow the example was a 
good one, and bless us accordingly. 

The usual starting-point for Borrowdale is 
Keswick, a picturesque town, its prim streets, 
quaint market-place, and Swiss-looking town- 
hall being presided over and peered down 
upon by Skiddaw, a mountain romantic for 
historic as well as scenic reasons; for it is 
said that Henry, Lord Clifford, wi ose father 
was slain on the eve of the battle oi Towton, 
was kept in hiding by a Skiddaw shepherd 
from the fury of the Duke of York, who 
would have taken his life to atone for his 
father’s cruelties. Safely concealed, he 
escaped not only death but schooling, as 
was proved by his inability to read or write 
when twenty-four ycars of age ! 

From Keswick, then, we set out well 
equipped and provisioned one cloudless 
August morning, disdaining to avail our- 
selves of the crowded coaches thut passed 
us with their Scotch-tweeded, field-glasscd 
cargoes. A few minutes brought us to the 
edge of Derwentwater, and, following the 
shore of the lake to the left for a short 
distance, we reached Friar’s Crag, a low 
rocky promontory crowned with a cluster of 
firs. But we were in search of the rugged 
and inaccessible, the stern and wild, and 
quickly fled from its mild and too well- 
known beauties, its crowd of admiring 
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By POWELL CHASE. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


amateurs, artistic and photographic, and 
made for the direct road to Borrowdale. 

And what a surpassingly beautiful road 
thatis! Here and there shaded and scented 
by dense groves of larch, and holly, and 
yew, everywhere abounding in streams, pure 
and cold, fresh from the jagged crags above, 
and at this lower level threading their way 
among the velvet moss-cushions to the quiet 
lake below. For, quiet Derwentwater was 
that morning, though said to be sometimes 
subject to a mysterious disturbance of its 
bed, in common with some of the Swedish 
lakes. 

Where the road is open to the sky the 
ground on both sides is strewn with huge 
boulders that descend on the right hand to 
the lake, and on the left stretch steeply up 
to the precipices from which they have 
fallen. Looking at these perpendicular rock- 
faces far above us, we could guess at the 
grandeur of their echoes, and wished we had 
been present at the Keswick Regatta of 1781. 
An account of it, in a journal called the 
“Cumberland Packet” of that year, says: The 
chief item in the day’s programme was “a 
sham attack by a fleet of boats armed with 
small cannon and musquets, on one of the 
Smaller islands protected by batteries.” The 
effect of the mountain echoes was fully equal 
to one’s imaginings, judging by the en- 
thusiastie writer's adjectives. ‘The amuse- 
ments ended with a waterside illumination by 
lamps, very happily disposed, a number of 
fireworks also being displayed off"; all of 
which goes to prove that the people of 1781 
were pot quite such an out-of-date lot in 
such matters as one might have supposed. 

All was quiet enough, however, at the 
time of our passing, the silence being un- 
broken by even the least murmur from 
Barrow Fall, that lies a little off the road, 
about a mile on the Keswick side of its more 
famous neighbour, Lodore. 

Crest after crest was left behind as we 
went on, and it required pretty strong self- 
control, we found, with peaks like Falcon 
Crag luring us upward, to trudge tamely 
along the level road at their feet. 

Lodore is easily reached by a footpath 
that leads through a copse, off and up from 
the road; and remembering the advisability 
of proving all things, we turned aside to 
make sure Southey’s well-known account of 
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“ How the water comes down at Lodore”’ was 
correct. Well, in our opinion, it isn't correct ; 
at any rate, if there has been a spell of dry 
weather, as was the case just then. Still, 
that grand gorge, down which the slender 
stream tumbled from rock to rock a distance 
of two hundred feet, more than repaid a visit. 

No great time ago an immense mass of 
rock fell from the brow of Lodore Crags 
and completely barricaded the entrance to 
Borrowdale till à way was worked through 
it, and the enormous fragments are seen 
littering the mountain-side and lying far out 
into the lake. The Borrowdale folk, it is 
said, were once simple enough to believe 
that by building a wall at the mouth of their 
valley they could imprison the cuckoo, and 
ensure a continuous spring. They had a 
capital chance of putting their superstition 
to the proof, one would think, with this 
rock-fall for a stop-gap. Apparently the 
idea did not survive the test. 

Just beyond Lodore is the head of 
Derwentwater, and here the clear stonv- 
bedded Derwent empties itself after its 
romantic meanderings through Borrowdale. 
Here also, where the mountains converge 
and form, as it were, a majestic portal, lies 
the little white village of Grange. How 
pleasantly could we have whiled away the 
whole afternoon instead of a short half-hour, 
loitering on its quaint stone bridge, had 
time allowed ! 

Once we had Grange behind us, we began 
to realise our dreams of genuine mountain 
scenery. The road follows the beautiful 
curvings of the Derwent, and seems hemmed- 
in by a wilderness of rugged peaks, Castle 
Crag, though by no means the loftiest, being 
perhaps the grandest of them all. Vestiges 
of a Homan encampment are to be found on 
its summit, and it is little wonder that the 
Roman eagles chose it for an eyrie. It was 
easy to imagine the flash of a sentry's shield 
on its lonely summit, and to fancy th» 
sudden word of command borne faintly on 
the air. 

Our daydreams were routed by the bell of 
& passing cyclist, doubtless rojoicing in the 
smooth, well-worn, modern highway; but us 
for us, lovers of remoteness and antiquity, 
we envied the good folks of a hundred years 


ago their rugged pack-road, then the only 
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For those who are interested in such 
matters, there is the riddle to solve of how 
the immense rock of about two thousand 
tons weight, and known as the Bowder Stone, 
comes to be poised so neatly and singly on 
the roadside near Grange; but we, “smiling, 
put the question by," and pushed onwards, 
revelling in the grandeur and wildness that 
surrounded us. 

Farther on, however, as we neared the 
village of Rosthwaite, we found the valley 
widen until there was space for some quite 
luxuriant meadows, though the great bare 
mountains still kept us company on both 
«ides. The whole of Borrowdale, but especi- 
ally Eagle Crag, near Rosthwaite, on account 
of its inaccessible precipices, was not long ago 
quite a haust of eagles. Referring to Ros- 
thwaite, in his interesting account of Borrow- 
dale, Mr. Gilpin says: “It is a common 
species of trathe in this country to supply the 
curious with young eagles, in the taking of 
which the inhabitants are very expert. 
They observe the nests from the bottom, and, 
judging of the age of the voung birds, they 
catch the opportunity when the old engles 
are abroad, and let themselves down by 
ropes from the summits of the cliffs. We 
snw one which had just been taken. It was 
only tive weeks old, and was nearly the size 
of a turkey-hen. It seemed to have acquired 
already a full share of ferocity, and screamed 
violently if we offered to touch it. Among 
the anecdotes we heard in this country of 
eagles, one wes rather curious. An eagle 
was seen at a distance to pounce upon its 
prey, Which it carried in perpendicular 
ascent aloft in the air; and hanging dubious 
for some time, it was at length observed to 
descend in the same direct line, and its fall, 
as it approached, seemed attended with an 
odd tumbling motion. The cause was soon 
discovered : it fell stone-dead on the ground, 
and a weasel which it had carried up, and 
which had the address to kill its adversary 
in the air, being now at liberty, ran 
uwny." 

Eagles are said to have practically deserted 
Borrowdale, buzzards, hawks, and an oc- 
casional faleon being the only birds of prey 
now found there. 

The people of Rosthwaite had a unique 
method of procuring fuel in the past by 
bringing down peat from the mountain-tops 
on sledges, a man sitting and guiding the 
sledges down the precipices with his foot. 

After Rosthwaite, the next village on the 
main road is Seatoller, at the junction of 
Borrowdale and the Honister Pass, and all 
who wish toexplore Borrowdale farther must 
quit the road for a rough track that crosses 
a small stone bridge lying on the left just 
before Sentoller is reached. From this point 
Borrowdale is impenetrable to all except 
pedestrians and mountain-ponies; for the 
ground from here to Seathwaite village, at 
the foot of the Sty Head Pass, though fairly 
level, is simply a waste of splintered rock, 
and, once beyond Seathwaite, hard climbing 
eommences. 

We were told of a wight, weird and weary, 
who once entered Seathwaite dead-beat at 
nightfall, having brought a bicycle, for the 
most part on his back, over from Wastdale 
vid the Sty Head Pass. But anyone who 
knows anything of the character and gradients 
of the passes round Scawfell will probably 
class the story with that other Borrowdale 
legend about walling-up the cuckoo. 

As we near Seathwaite the mountains 
converge again, leaving only a narrow valley, 
elong the stony bed of which the Derwent 
and we pick our way. Stumbling on a little 
farther, we arrived at the village, which 
consists of a few whitewashed cottages, 
uppareutly dropped haphazard among the 
Stones. Built at the foot of Glaramara, that 
bears its 2,560 feet immediately behind it, 
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with Base Brown, Grey  Knotts, and 
Brandreth the last. named 2,310 feet high— 
confronting it, Great End, Great Gable, 
Green Gable, and the mighty  Seawfell 
himself to the left, and Seatoller Fell on 
the right hand, it is completely shut in and 
overshadowed by some of the  loftiest 
mountains in England. 

It had a bleak look even on that cloudless 
summer afternoon; what it must be when 
autumnal storms sot Derwent and its fellow 
torrents a-roaring, we could vaguely imagine. 
Wild and wet those storms must be, for the 
rainfall at Seathwaite is the heaviest in the 
kingdom; while in winter the snow-clad 
slopes that surround it echo the clinking ice- 
axe of many an Alpine elim ber. 

How could we do better than succumb to 
the temptation to spend the few remaining 
hours of the day in an easy ramble about 
the valley? Well, it was decided on: to 
Glaramara should belong the honour of 
watching over our slumbers. 

But after conferring with a pleasant young 
fellow that we met by the way on the 
prospects of getting a niglit's bed and board, 
our plans became less definite. He believed 
the scanty accommodation the cottages had 
to offer was overcrowded already; and as for 
an inn, there was none. We were pretty sure 
to get something at Sentoller, he thought; 
but we were loth to return. How about 
Wastdale? we asked him. Well, there waa 
a good inn there; but he wouldn't advise our 
trying the Sty Head Pass unless we felt pretty 
fresh. He had some friends camping out 
under canvas by Sprinkling Tarn, he told us ; 
and had overtaxed himself conveying some 
provisions up there, so had to lie by in the 
village for a day or two. It was very stiff 
climbing, and the chances were we should 
miss the track in the dusk. 

Thanking him, and wishing him better, we 
pursued our inquiries, hoping somehow to 
escape the necessity of returning to Seatoller, 
and at last found a dalesman who was willing 
to take us in, as our requirements were only 
for a single night. 

Tea in that little parlour, with the steep 
near slopes of Glaramara showing between the 
geraniums in the small square window, was a 
thing to luxuriate in and remember. Then, 
refreshed and at peace with all the world, we 
took a few sketehing-materials and sauntered 
out into the still evening air. Early though 
it was, the sun had bidden us good night. 
Westward, Base Brown and Seatoller Fell 
were already a great wall of grey-green 
shadow against the glowing sky, and every 
moment the golden light was retreating 
higher and higher up the side of Glarumura. 
How mad it seemed to try and compress these 
monsters into a few inches of canvas, and 
yet how consoling the slightest hint would be 
as a memento! So, after all, the moments 
spent in sketching Stockley Bridge with glass- 
clear Derwent sliding from fall to fall- below 
it, and Sty Head's shadowed form as back- 
ground, were not moments wasted. 

One after another the mountain-tops were 
darkened, and when the last spark that 
lingered on the highest peak had quite died 
away, the night soon fell, and as we strolled 
back the air was filled with the cool moist 
scent of dew-drenched heather and bracken, 
while the dull murmur of Taylor's Gill 
Force above us on the slopes of Green Gable 
seemed to become more and more audible. 

Darkness had set in when we reached the 
village, and a ruddy light beamed from the 
window of our cosy parlour, in which we 
were soon cmployed over a good supper. 

We were agreed that if we could have had 
the next day's weather to order we would have 
arranged for a few clouds to be hung, for 
picturesqueness sake, just here and there 
among the mountains, and we should prob- 
ably have bespoken a slight breeze also; 


but the first glance from the window showed 
it was not to be: there was every sign of 
another cloudless and breathless day before 
us. Well, we could bear up against even 
gienter disappointments than that, we hoped ; 
so, without wasting any great regrets upon the 
matter, we soon despatched an early break- 
fast, and were out imbibing the cold morning 
airand our host’s directions about our route, 
and returning the friendly advances of half 
a dozen sheep-dogs that stood around. 

The shepherds here find plenty cf these 
animals very necessary. It would be all but 
impossible to get the flocks together again 
without their help, after a few days’ straying 
on the mountains. We could hear then the 
faint sound of distant barking, and, narrowly 
scanning the opposite slopes, at last made 
out a human atom making his way from rock 
to rock in search of strayed sheep, and 
surrounded by these willing helpers. There 
was a dingy yellow smear midway up 
Seatoller Fell that had puzzled us, and that 
turned out to be refuse at the mouth of an 
abandoned plumbago, or wad, mine. A trial 
that roused a good deal of interest at the 
time was that of & man who contrived to 
steal plumbago from this mine by means of 
a secret shaft, which he sank a little lower 


‘on the mountain, and by which he was able 


to enter the main workings. 

A cluster of famous yew-trees is to be seen 
from Seathwaite, known as the Borrowdale 
Yews, which the poet Wordsworth surmises 
may have furnished some of the lithe English 
long-bows that did such good work at 
Agincourt. It is fortunate they will not be 
required to supply &ny in future, for the 
savage winter winds have been busy felling 
the aged trees of late, and little remains now 
but their historic ruins. 

Having duly noted these objects of interest, 
we sliouldered our packs and started away 
for the Sty Hend Pass, untroubled by the 
fact that the poet Gray has said,“ All further 
access beyond Seathwaite is barred to prying 
mortals." And now the sunlight and 
shadow had changed sides; it was Glaramara 
that hung its vast grey curtain high up 
against the sky, and the summita of Great 
End and Brandreth that were bathed in 
light. The air was almost uncomfortably 
keen and cold from the mixture of dew and 
mist that filled the valley. We should have 
to be some distance up the western slopes 
before we met the sunlight as it descended ; 
so, stepping out at a good strong pace, for 
warmth’s sake, we crossed Stockley Bridge 
and started climbing the zigzag path that 
leads to Sty Head Tarn, Taylor’s Gill Force 
rumbling like a young earthquake as we 
passed it on our right. 

Every step now took us higher; the view 
of the valley below and behind us grew more 
and more beautiful; the great dimly 
shadowed side of Glaramara more vast and 
impressive. Suddenly we emerged into the 
sunlight; and now, instead of needing the 
exertion of climbing to warm us, we were 
soon greedily quenching our thirst at the 
stream the track follows. When at last we 
came upon the sheet of still, deep water— 
Sty Head Tarn—we had reached wildness 
und desolation indeed, and, as we gazed round 
on that trysting-place of mighty mountains, 
we were satisfied. 

Great End, Great Gable, Green Gable, and 
the monarch Scawfell himself, though with 
an aloofness that befitted him, seemed some- 
how aware of our homage, and to silently 
acknowledge our reverent admiration. Ail 
was motionless, except for the wheeling of 
some large bird, hawk or falcon maybe, 
about a distant mountain-top, and the deep 
silence was unbroken. Some time we 
lingered by the side of the tarn, registering 
vóws one day to stand again on its wild shore, 
und, then adjusting our packs, we began what 


Round about Borrowdale. 
1, Sty Head Tarn, 2. Great Gable from Green Gable. 3. Stockley Bridge 


near Seathwaite, Borrowdale. 
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was by far the toughest piece of work we 
came across in the whole journey. 

Our plan was to make a détour, to gain 
the top of Green Gable, and, keeping along 
the suinmits of Brandreth and Grey Knotts, 
to descend the latter to the Honister Pass, 
as we had been told might be done by 
following the cairns that marked the way. 
We were on reaching the Honister Pass to 
cross it and take the track along the base of 
Eel Crags and under Castle Crag, to come to 
Grange again on the other side from that on 
which we had left it, and reach Keswick in 
the evening by the main road. We thought 
regretfully of Wastwn'er soncar, and yet which 
we must miss ; but circumstances limited our 
tour to two days, so we comforted ourselves 
with the resolve that when we fultilled our 
vow of again visiting Sty Head Tarn we 
would visit Wastwater also. 

And now we turned to face the steep slant 
of Green Gable. The adjective “ green ” is not 
specially applicuble so far as we could dis- 
cover, for the mixture of heather and moss 
soon gives place to a bare sheet of rocks and 
stones, and before grappling with them we 
allowed ourselves another rest, during which 
the sketch of Sty Head Tarn was made, and 
lunch dealt with. Just as we were about to 
proceed we caught sight of a queer, round, 
copper object wedged firmly between the 
rocks—cvidently a rain- gauge. Going round 
registering the measurements would be a 
congenial occupation for a lover of Nature, 
and might have suited Wordsworth better 
than that of stamp-distributing, one would 
think, except in the matter of pay, perhaps. 

A thing that puzzled me, though perhaps 
scientific readers may smile, was to know 
how the sides of some mountains come 
to be absolutely composed of loose slag and 
stones—screes, as they are called. To look 
at them, one might imagine Thor had been 
sitting on the summit for a year ortwo, trying 
stone-breaking by way of occupation for his 
hammer, and a mild pastime for himself, 
and had only quitted the day before yester- 
day, so cleanly and lately do the stones seem 
to have been split, and such quantities of 
them there are. 

However they came to be there, terribly 
hard they were to climb, and threatened our 
ankles with dislocation every moment; 
besides which, every now and again we 
started little avalanches that caused a good 
deal of leeway and consequent aggrava- 
tion. We had dreamt in our ignorance that 
a breeze of some sort could always be 
reckoned on at a height of 2,500 feet; but 
we were mistaken. The sun's heat was 
untempered by the siightest breath, and the 
glare of its light unmitigated by the faintest 
cloud. We did catch a glimpse once of a 
whitish skein of vapour, clinging about the 
head of Great End, and fondly hoped it might 
prove to be the forerunner of others, but it 
must have been a mere wisp of morning mist 
from the valleys, for it soon passed away. 
We had to halt ngain and again to mop our 
streaming brows and rest our aching arms 
and shoulders ; for even canvas and colours, 
when added to other necessaries, make up an 
appreciable item of weight on the side of 
Green Gable. Deep were the draughts we 
took of the small watercourses that cropped 
out here and there, and providential the 
refreshment they gave us. 

But our labours were more than rewarded 
by the view that momentarily became more 
wonderful and extended. New peaks kept 
coming into sight, and just before we reached 
the mountain-top, Sprinkling Tarn became 
visible —a tiny, steel-coloured mirror, lying 
in a slight hollow, all but level with the 
highest point of the Sty Head Pass. We 
could catch no trace, at that distance, of the 
cumping-party we had heard about, or their 
tent; probably they would be pitched in the 
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shelter of a neighbouring rock and so hidden. 
It must be a grand way of coaxing the 
secret of their mystery and majesty from the 
mountains; to take your tent and lay siege 
to their very hearts ; to wake at daybreak, 
far up above the everyday world, lying 
wrapped in gloomy shadow nt your feet; to 
while away the day seeking out spots of 
lonely beauty, which perhaps no other eye 
has seen. At evening, to wander amid 
clouds, rose-flushed in the last warm sun- 
beams, long lost to the darkening valley below, 
unharassed by the necessity for reaching 
its scarce visible cluster of cottages by night- 
fall. And at night, to sit beside the ruddy 
watch-fire and mark the bright stars rise and 
set behind the grim black neighbouring 
summits. But, we reflected, after all, per- 
haps, we were forgetting a few other details: 
the chance of thick white mists, and heavy 
rains and winds; the difficulty of procuring 
food and so on; so, recalling the poet's say- 
ing, * Man never is, but always to be, blest,” 
we turned to the feast of wonder and beauty 
spread before us. 

The summit of Great Gable was close at 
hand, and in another half-hour we might 
have reached it; but time did not allow of 
scaling it and sketching it also, so we chose 
the latter, and endeavoured to catch at least 
a hint of its grandeur. It is one of the 
loftiest and most notable Cumbrian moun- 
tains, being a great favourite with 
mountaineers anxious to test their skill. It 
abounds in the difficulties which are the 
climbers’ opportunities, amongst them being 
the well-known Napes Needle, Greta Gill, and 
Piers Gill. On the side facing Sty Hend 
Tarn it is in character much like Green 
Gable; its other side, facing towards Enner- 
dale, is a sheer precipice for nearly its whole 
height, 2,949 feet. 

The view was one not to be forgotten: in 
front of and below us the long, rough, con- 
tinuous summits of Brandreth and Grey 
Knotts stretch out, falling away on either side 
into deep vallevs, that on the right hand 
being Borrowdale. It was as though we 
were poring over a vast raised map of the 
neighbourhood ; and the blue oblong shapes 
of Ennerdale Water, Buttermere, and Crum- 
mock Water, lying in the troughs of the 
vallevs, made the likeness more striking. 
This map-like appearance was its wonder, 
and perhaps its drawback also, for, after all, 
to properly estimate a mountain's propor- 
tions, it is necessury to be fairly near it. 
Distance allows of taking in a mountain at 
a glance with ease and equanimity; but to 
toil breathlessly upon its side and wrestle 
with its difficulties step by step, yet see it 
reared proudly overhead, is to realise one’s 
utter insignificance. 

It was already time for us to be moving, 
so, emptying my ‘dipper ” of surplus tur- 
pentine as a libation to the mountain-gods, 
we packed up, and, witha farewell gaze at the 
solitary Sty Head Tarn, started down and 
across for Brandreth. This side of Green 
Gable, though rough enough, is not to be 
compared with the one on which we had 
ascended ; and Brandreth’s height being two 
thousand three hundred and odd feet, it can 
be understood we had not to descend any 
great distance to reach it. Viewed from 
above, the route before us had looked easy 
enough, as we had simply to follow, for two 
or three miles, along the watershed which is 
formed by the continuous summits of Brand- 
reth and Grey Knotts ; but the ground, when 
we reached it, turned out to be quite another 
thing, being spongy, sodden peat, and 
patches of our old eneinies, the ankle-twisting 
rocks, that lay, tumbled at all angles, one 
upon another. No track of any kind existed, 
but the general direction was tolerably well 
marked by the occasional heaps of grey 
boulders, or cairns, on the summits of Willich 


are stuck upright iron bars to distinguish 
them from the many similar rock-clusters 
that lay around. Occasionally these land. 
marks lay somewhat wide apart, and we 
might have found ourselves at a standstill 
but for our reliable map and our late host's 
directions. 

The hottest part of the day had now set 
in, and what with an absolute lack of shelter 
and a surfeit of exertion, the streams that 
fortunately abounded were often resorted ww 
for refreshment. ‘The luxury of dipping not 
only the lips but the whole perspiring face 
in those ice-clear, ice-cold waters was beyond 
all words. 

But soon the ground began to trend down. 
wards and we with it, till, at last, there was 
the Honister Pass, looking like another 
Glencoe, before us. The hot still silence 
of the hills and the summer afternoon was 
strangely broken by the shrill continuous 
creaking of & waggon, bringing slate down 
from a quarry, high up on the opposite 
mountain-side; and I can never hear or 
think of the name of Honister, but it sets 
the queer high-pitched echoes ringing in my 
memory, and I see that waggon, lookin: 
smaller than the smallest toy, slowly creep- 
ing and creaking its way down from the 
quarry. 

A mighty relief it was to exchange our 
rough experience of Grey Knotts for even the 
none-too-smooth roadway of the Pass. We 
followed it down for about & quarter of a 
mile, and, again a little way short of Sea. 
toller village, which we seemed somehow 
fated just to avoid, struck aside through the 
high bracken on the left, by & track that 
was to be our new way back to Grange. 

Which part of our route was the finest for 
scenery, whether that from Grange to Sea- 
thwaite, that from Seathwaite to Honister, or 
that from Honister to Grange, only the 
temperament of the beholder could decide 
for him. If he prefer Nature in her wildest 
and sternest moods, he will undoubtedly con- 
sider that between Seathwaite and Honister 
the finest; but on no account should the 
wonderful wealth of beauty from Honister to 
Grange be missed. 

The way that winds along between the 
bracken cannot fairly be called & path. 
hardly even a track, as it is all but im- 
perceptible for some distance; but a glance 
at our map told us that the steep high 
pyramid that made such a feature of the 
landscape was our old enchanting acquaint- 
ance, Castle Crag, at the foot of which we 
knew Grange lay, so that we found no 
difficulty in keeping our bearings. Once or 
twice we came to small torrents, but crossing 
them was easy, the many boulders they hii 
tumbled down from the mountains in their 
winter revels making good stepping-stones. 

Evidences of our being on lower ground 
were all around us. Instead of har:h 
angular slag and screes we now had soft 
springy turf and heather to step on, thougu 
there is still plenty of bare rock for any thai 
fancy it. All the way beside us on our lef: 
the great grey precipices of Eel Crags auc 
Scawdell Fell kept us company, and on our 
right were lesser eminences, one or t79 
capped with dark-green fir- woods. 

And when we came upon Castle Craz. 
from this new point of view it appeared eve 
grander than ever. So steep and sheer ix 
its side, its summit seemed hanging direct 
overhead as we passed below it. Now w« 
exchange the shadow of Castle Crag for the 
green gloom of a wood, and, still descendi, 
all at once we catch the flash and chatkr 
of the Derwent between the slender lan. 
stems. 

So here we were again, if not at sea - lese. 
at river-level ; and a few minutes after at 
Grange, and crossing its bridge, which, now 
the evening shudows were quietly reigring. 
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enticed us to loiter longer than ever. But 
we had still to reach Keswick, and inquiries 
at the Lodore Hotel proved the last coach 
had left. Had it not, I admit we might have 
condescended to avail ourselves of its help, 
&nd saved those last few miles, though in 
doing so we should have broken our resolve 
of completing our round on foot. Well, fate 
spared us the indignity of a surrender, and 
we were more than reconciled to our lot by 
the never-to-be-forgotten beauty of the lake- 
side road at evening. The groves of larches 
that had shaded us from the hot bright sun- 
light so lately, were now the homes of dim 
mysterious gloom. Here and there a single 
tree by the roadside hung its graceful fringes 
against the sky, and a late robin on the 
mossy stone wall beside us piped us a wistful 
good-night. We had the road almost to 
ourselves. Only once the shadows were 
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scattered for a moment by a cyclist's lamp, 
as he glided quietly by on his way home, 
with a day's harvest of happy memories ; 
and once a flannelled youth passed us on 
his way to a boat moored beside a private 
landing-stage, carrying a shawl and cushion, 
evidently intended for a fair, young, white- 
garbed girl who awaited him there. We saw 
them as the boat rustled away between the 
tall reeds, and sent the ripples circling out 
over the sleeping lake, thinking that here, 
surely, were all the ingredients necessary for 
human happiness. 

Keswick seemed a new place to u3 as we 
swung along into its busy lamp-lit streets 
and past the cheerful groups of visitors and 
natives that thronged the narrow thorough- 
fares and brightly-lit shops. Above and 
beyond the town the great dim brooding 
forms of Skiddaw and Saddleback towered 
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into the night. Just about a hundred years 
ngo, Charles Lamb, when here visiting 
Coleridge —both I am proud to call school- 
fellows — wrote: Glorious creatures, grand 
old fellows, I never shall forget ye, how ye 
lay about that night, like an intrenchment ; 
gone to bed ns it seemed, for the night, but 
promising that ye were to be seen in the 
morning." But not by us, alas! we said to 
ourselves, for we had still to reach Penrith, 
by a half-hour's railway journey, there to re- 
join our party. But who knew? Perhaps 
the future held in it some bright morning, not 
far away, when we should again be starting 
out to visit those wild, beautiful places that 
we now felt we knew so well; and even 
though fate should deny us such happiness, 
we would still revisit them—in memory and 
dreams. May many a “ B.O.P.” reader lay 
in a similar store this holiday season! 
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Author of “ The Blacklird Trap," “ Nic Revel,” “ Stubborn asa Mule," etc. 


H * quickly n year glides away when one 
is young and happy ! 
„Why, it seems no time,“ I said one day, 


.: as Phil and I came out of the Rector's study. 


. they're getting ripe again. 


„ It can't be a year since the Ribstons were 
. Stolen." 


“ It is, though," said my companion, and 
I say, look at 
Jem Herring. Of all the lazy beggars I ever 
8a w — |” 

" He's about the worst," I added, as we 


. Stopped in the gravel walk to look through 


vt. 


the gate into the stable-yard, where the 


Rector's big groom and gardener was making 
believe to wash the yellow gig, and stopping 
every now and then to yawn and stare about 
him. 

„Nice time of it, he has. The old gentle- 
man never interferes with him, and he's 
getting as fat as old Snowball." 

“I wonder what the old cob would do if 


> the Rector touched him up with the whip?” 
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"I know,” said Phil. “He'd stop short, 
turn round, and look at his master as much 


* as to say, What did you do that for?“ 
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“ I say, look,“ I whispered. “ What's Jem 
doing?” 

Yor the dull, heavy-looking fellow had 
stopped till his red hands were dry, and then 
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fished out a piece of paper froin his fustian 
trousers pocket, smoothed the creases, 
flattened it against the wall, where he held 
it up, and began to make a dull, buzzing, 
humming noise. 

“ Why, it’s a song,” whispered Phil. He's 
learning to sing it.” 

* Nonsense!” I said. 
He only croaks in church. 
from the Rectory pew.” 

„Well, he’s learning that halfpenny song 
all the same.—I say, Jem!” 

There was a sudden start, the crumpled- 
up song was hidden, and the groom began to 
“ ciss" as he dipped a long spoke brush into 
& stable pail and locked as busy as his nature 
would let him. 

“Jem ! cried Phil again. 

The man looked round now, and in every 
direction but that where we stood, shook his 
head, and began to “ ciss ” more loudly. 

“Jem !” shouted Phil once more, and with 
& big start the groom made believe to see us 
at last. 

“ You call, sir?“ he said. 

* Yes. Sing up," cried Phil. 
to hear." 

Jem grunted, scowled, and “cissed " louder 
than ever, as we walked on to the bottom ot 


“He can't sing. 
Ive heard him 


* Yo want 


the Rectory garden, out into the road, and 
turned our heads in the direction of Miss 
Perrin's glycene-covered gabled cottage, and 
passed on, catching sight of an app'e-bough 
laden with pippins. 

„I've been thinking, Phil," I remarked. 

"So have I,” he replied. ‘It’s getting 
time. They're turning quite brown, and 
look as juicy as jelly.“ 

“Yes, it's horrid. Those clay-dabbers 
will be making plans for a foray.” 

“Foray? A raid!" grunted Phil. Oh, 
I say, Bob, let’s go and tell Miss Perrin she 
ought to have them picked.” 

“Good boy!" I cried joyously. “So we 
wil. No, we can't. She'd think it was done 
because we wanted some.“ 

“What of that?" cried Phil. So we do. 
I can't stand seeing them getting riper and 
riper day after day, and feeling qure that next 
time I come by they'll be gone. Oh, iff 
could only catch one of them stealing the 
pippins!” 

"Eh?" I exclaimed, stopping short and 
staring at my companion. Well, why not?" 

What do you mean ? " said Phil, stopping 
too. 

Let's lie in wait and eateh them.“ 

% Where?“ 
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"Anywhere. Let's hide. I know: let's 
get over after dark; have two big sticks; 
wait till they come, and then let 'em have it." 

“ Bob!" whispered my companion. 

* Phil ! " I whispered back. 

“ Oh, I say!” 

Whack ! Whack! 

Crick! Crack! 

We hurried along chuckling till we began 
to cough, and then Phil stopped short again. 

“No go," he said. ‘* We couldn't tell when 
they were coming." 

“Then we'd go every night till they did 
come." 


HE tendency of the moment is to try and 
bring two objects far apart quickly 
together. My son has just patented a design 
for an electric railway, the “ Atalanta,“ 
whereby confiding passengers, including I 
suppose his mother, will be projected along a 
single rail at a hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
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* Mean it? ” cried Phil. 

“ Of course,” I said. 

With big sticks? ” 

* Joints of my hazel rod." 

“Oh my ! " gasped Phil, making a horrible 
gurgling noise inside. 

„What's the matter?" I said, looking 
aghast at his inflamed, distorted face. 

„Nothing. I’m only laughing.” 

“Then don't," I said. “ You look as if 
you were going to have a fit." 

“ I am,” he said, rambling more and more. 
* Oh, Bob, old chap, it's splendid! We'll 
sit up every night, if it's for a month." 

(To be continued, ) 
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By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


(/llustrvated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


But tele-photography goes far beyond this, 
for in less than a second it can bring a 
distant mountain-top so close that one could 
positively stroke it. 

Last summer my husband and I went to 
Arctic Norway, bent rather on fishing than 
on climbing, and during odd moments we 


No, 1. -SUMMIT OF STORTIND, WITH C" LENS. 


No. 5. Hor ABOUT 1} MILE DISTANT, TAKEN WITI 


PHOTOGRAPHER : 


“Right,” I said. There's sure to be « 
lot of them, but we won't mind. They'll 
run like fun at the first crack." 

“ Think it's old Tom Jones, the constable. 
Here, come along. Let's go into the fields.” 

What for?” I said. 

“I want to lie down somewhere and laugh. 
Look sharp, or I shall be ill.” 

We turned off into the meadows and 
dropped down under a willow-tree to have 
that laugh out—a laugh that would have 
made a looker-on think we had been in | 
trouble, for, when we sat up, breathless and 
panting, we both had to wipe our eyes. 

| 


ARCTIC NORWAY. 


amused ourselves by, if not “raising an 
angel to the skies " (with the help of a stout 
rope), at any rate “drawing a mortal " peak 
down to our very doors. 

Many persons who could do excellent and 
useful work with a tele-photographic lens. 
shirk what they believe to be the trouble of 
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manipulating such an instrument. Yet 


| unless they desire a very exceptional degree 


- of magnification, tele-photography is easy 


™ 


enough, and lends welcome variety to the 
ordinary routine of photography. 

J used one of Dallmeyer's * Naturalist ” 
Cameras and a high-power tele-photo lens 
in combination with a portrait lens by the 


HOW 


me is much fun to be got out of the 
making of mechanical toys. Of course 
you know a mechanical toy is something 
that moves by means of some power or 
other —a spring, a weight, water, sand, and 
so on. For instance, we may have a model 
of an engine, a windmill, a man grinding 
coffee, men sawing timber, and numerous 
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other movable objects which will occur to 
ou. 

ý Sand is much the best motive power for 
toys of this description, it's so nice and dry 
and clean to work with. But it must be well 
selected, fine in grain, and all impurities sent 
to the right-about. 

Whatever may be the toy we decide to 
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construct, the parts are set in motion by a 
paddle-wheel, which is made to rotate by the 
weight of falling sand. 

Now, sand is not very heavy, and therefore 
there mustn't be any great amount of friction 
to be overcome, which is another way of 
saying that the various parts must be light 
in weight and move freely upon their turning- 


points. 
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same maker. I invariably gave time ex- 
posures, with & small stop. 

We were encamped last summer by a pretty 
lake, two hundred miles or more within the 
Arctic circle, and on the opposite shore was 
a tiny hut. The lake used to take us fifteen 
minutes' fast rowing to crosa, so the distance 
may be roughly estimated as one and a-half 
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miles when the grassy margin on each side 
is included. [had thus an admirable object 
on which to try my ’prentice hand. But it 
was the mountain-tops to which I had 
previously ascended that I desired detailed 
portraits of, and so close did the tele-photo 
lens bring them that I could trace almost 
every step of the latter part of my climbs. 


TO MAKE A MODEL BEAM-ENGINE. 


By GEORGE P. Moon. 


The apparatus consists of a box divided 
into two compartments, a front and a back. 
The front contains the engine, windmill, or 
whatever it is; the back the paddle-wheel 
and the sand. 

The upper part of the back compartment 
is divided so that it forms a receptacle for 
the sand, which escapes out of a small slit 
on to the float boards of the paddle- 
wheel and so makes it go round. 
And of course this sand may be used 
over and over again. For when the 
receptacle is empty, the turning over 
of the box recharges it once more, as 
we shall see as we proceed with the 
details. 

Now, suppose we determine to 
make a moving model of a beam- 
engine. This looks remarkably pretty 
in action, and will much better repay 
us for our labour than a good many 
we might choose. 

And what is a Leam-engine ? some 
of you may ask. 

Cast your eyes at fig. 1, and there 
you have it. 

The box is, of course, the first 
part that should be made. Its di- 
mensions are 8 in. wide and broad, 
and 3 in. deep. Strong cardboard 
will be the best material for the 
construction of this, as it is very easy 
to work with. If we get a piece 
14 in. square, draw a line 3 in. from 
each margin, half cut through them with a 
sharp penknife, and cut away the squares at 
the corners formed by the intersection of 
these lines (fig. 2), we shall only need to turn 
down the wings remaining, and bind them 
together with strips of strong glued paper, to 
have our box completed. 

The partition, of course, is the size of the 
interior of the box; let us cut it out very 
carefully, so that it may fit well. It must 
be pushed in till it is exactly 1j in. from the 
bottom, and to have it so, and holdit securely, 
we glue a strip of thick card 14 in. wide and 


Fig. 3. 


7 in. long to each side, against which the 
partition may rest (fig. 3). 


But we mustn't fix the partition in place 


just yet, or how are we going to get behind 
the scenes to rig up the sand-wheel and the 
sand- receptacle? 

This last is very simply made, for we have 
only to glue a couple of pieces of card between 
the back and the partition, slanting down 


to meet each other nearly at the bottom. 
Fig. 4 shows the position of thecards. Both 
are 2 in. wide; that on the right is 1 in. long, 
the other 33 in. } in. of each margin is 
turned down— we cut half through the card 
to enable this to be done—to give a surface 
by which they may be glued to tne back and 
partition. The shorter card runs from the 
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right side of the box, 23 in. from the top, to 
a point about 4 in. distant from this same 
side. The other is placed almost at 
right angles to it, as you see in fig. 4. 
Its highest end must be at least 1 in. 
from the top of the box. Only the smallest 
slit is necessary for the sand to run through, 
and it need not be more than } in. long. So 
we cut out n couple of V-shaped pieces of 
stout paper and glue them between the card 
strips at each edge to reduce the siza of the 
slit to this length. Is this rather difficult 
to understand? Then look at fig. 5, which 
may make the thing clearer. We are 
supposed here to be looking through the 
right side of the box, and have an end view 
of the two cards forming the two sides of the 
sand-receptacle. The dotted lines on the 
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lesser card represent the edges of the V- 
shaped papers. 

Now, that knotty point being cleared off, 
we turn to the puddle-wheel. 

First, we cut out a couple of disks of 
thinnish card, 3 in. in diameter, and in the 
centre of one glue a piece of a wine-bottle 
cork # in. in-width (fig. 6). Around this we 
then glue the floats or paddles, which are 
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formed of pieces of thin card 1 in. long and 
2 in. wide. Fig. 7, which represents one- 
quarter of the wheel, shows the manner these 
are bent and attached to the disk. A dozen 
will be required. The glue must be thick 
and fresh or the parts will not stick together 
as they should. The second disk is lastly 
added, and the wheel thus completed is put 
on one side for the ylue to gct hard. The 
lust disk forms the front of tho wheel. 

Then we insert a piece of hair-pin, 3 in. 


9 
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long, through its exact centre, so as to pro- 
ject 4 in. on the other side (the back). The 
projecting end of the wire is next passed 
through 4 hole in the back of the box, 
made exactly 2 in. from the right side of 
the box, and 43 in. from the top. A corre- 
sponding hole is bored in the partition. 

A quantity of sand sufheient to fill the re- 
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ceptacle is then laid on the back of the box, 
which rests upon the table for this purpose; 
three or four easily fitting beads are strung 
on the long wire, and the partition is glued 
in its proper quarters, the wire passing 
through the hole made for it. So much for 
the hidden chamber. 

And what now? Well, now we'll make 
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the platform on which the beam-engine 
works, for if you look at fig. 1 you will 
notice that the engine-house doesn't occupy 
the whole of the box. 

It is made of a piece of strong cardboard, 
measuring 8 in. by 5; in. Three lines are 
drawn parallel with its length; the first is 4 in. 
from the edge; the second 1} in. distant 
from this; and the third } im. from the 
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opposite edge (fig. 8 a). These lines are then 
half cut through, and the card is bent into 
the shape illustrated in fig. 8 b. 

But stop a bit—before we bend it we must 
cut out the narrow opening necessary for 
the fly-wheel to rotate in. This is shown in 
fig. 8. It is 1 in. wide, 34 in. long, and 
situated } in. from the partition when the 
platform is fixed on the box, and 4 in. from 
the right side of the latter. Then we can 
glue in the platform, applying the glue- 
brush to the bent margins of the end, one 
of which is attached to the partition and the 
other to the bottom of the box. 
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At this stage we should paste paper of 
some colour inside and outside to hide the 
joints and make the thing look well. The 
walls of the engine-room may be painted to 
represent a workshop, or we may paste on 
some similar illustration to be found fre- 
quently in mechanical or other journals. 
But that may be as we like. 

And next comes the fly-wheel. This is 
shown in fig. 9. It is 3} in. in diameter and 
made of cardboard. The material between 
the spokes should be cut out with a sharp 
penknife, the card being laid on a piece of 
glass during the cutting. Then one side is 
covered with silver paper, & piece of cork 
smaller than the enlargement at its centre is 
glued there on the side not silvered, and it 
is pushed on to the wire attached to the 
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paddle-wheel, bein, preceded by a few 
small beads to keep it nt a proper dis. 
tance from the partition. Fig. 10 illustrates 
this in section; remember, the paddle-whoel 
must be in the middle of its chamber. 

The end of the wire is next bent into a 
crank. 

Let us now test the work. To wind upthe 
machinery we slowly rotate the box in a left 
direction ; this movement causes the sand to 
run into the receptacle, and instantly the 
model sets to work at a rave which depends, 
of course, upon the size of the slit through 
which the sand trickles. 

Let us suppose that the trial is quite 


satisfactory, and we are a! liberty to mate : 
further advance. 

The standard or cardboard support 
the beam is depicted in fig. 11; its length 
3} in. and width at the bottom 1 in. It. 
fixed in the middle of the platform, b- 
rather nearer the front than the back. Ye: 
but how is itfixed ? By glueing a little blw- 
of wood or cork behind it, as you see. 
fig. 12. 


Bleck 
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Fig. 13 will give an idea of the bean 
which is also made of card, and measure: 
4 in. in length and 1 in. in width at the wide- 
part. Behind the central portion we glues, 
cork disk, say i in. thick, and through th: 
exact middle we pass a red-hot needle :. 
make a clear passage; for the beam oscilla w- 
on a large pin running from the support t. 
the partition, and it must move very freel;. 
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The pin should be driven into the - 
4 in. from its top. i | 

When we have thus fixed up the beam, v 
connect its right end with the crank by mea:: 
of a strip of cardboard, À in. wide and 29 in. 
long. It has a hole in each extremity, ani 
one receives the crank and the other 1 in. 
the head part of a pin, which passes aft: 
into the end of the beam and is prevent“ 
working out by a drop of sealing-wax at th- 
back. Fig. 11 gives two views of thi 
arrangement. 


Z> 


We haven't very much todo now. Let ts 
tackle the cylinder next. This is made br 
rolling a piece of thin card 13 in. wide an- 
4} in. long intoa tube and gluing the ends. ^ 
couple of disks of thick card a trifle larc: 
than the diameter of the cylinder are th- 
cut out and glued at each end of the tub . | 


we make a hole in the middle of one, . 
in diameter, and over this glue a piece . 
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wood shaped like a cone— something like 
fig. 15. Its diameter at the top is 3 in. and 
its depth about 4 in.; the hole must be 3 in. 
wide. On the top is glued another disk of 
card just a little bigger than the wood, and 

1 vhis has also a hole made in it. Fig. 16 

t shows the cylinder completed in section. 
I hope you understand it. 


FIG. 15. 


Now, give the bottom of the cylinder a 
touch of glue and press it down on the 


platform exactly underneath the end of the 


beam, as you see in fig. 1. 

The parallel motion comes next. It is an 
arrangement invented by Watt, by which the 
piston-rod is made to move straight up and 
down, which wouldn't be the case if it were 
fixed directly to the beam. Just cast your eye 
nt fig. 17 and you will sec the idea. 

The two links € @ are bits of cardboard 
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2 in. long; the parallel rod, b, is of sufficient 
length to make the links parallel with each 
other; the bridle-rod, d, should be ; in. longer; 
one of its ends is pinned to the lower ex- 
tremity of the right link and the other end 
to , a little wood rod 28 in. long, which is 
glued to the side of the cylinder. 

The piston-rod, c, is made of 2 of a match 
nicely rounded. 

All these part: are fastened together by pins, 
as described in the case of the rod connecting 


Fig, 17. 


beam and fly-wheel, and the joints must 
work freely, or the paddle-wheel will show its 
disgust by refusing to turn round to set the 
machinery in motion. 

The next thing to do is to take cur paint- 
box and colour the various parts according 
to taste; and when we have conc this we 
have finished our task. 
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TWO LITTLE FOOLISH FROGS. 


By C. B. JOHNSTONE, BA. 


“wo little foolish frogs, 
Playing about one day, 
Found themselves on a dairy shelf, 
Sniffing the curds and whey. 


Two little foolish frogs, 
Hopping along a beam, 

Fell fop down from the dairy roof 
Into a pail of cream. 


“Oh! what a jolly lark!“ 
Said the first little foolish frog; 
“It’s as good as a picnic, I declare, 
In our own little marshy bog!” 


But the first little foolish frog 
Soon got in a terrible frizht, 

For he was heavy and short of breath, 
While the lathery cream was light. 


And he felt—this floundering frog— 
As if he were made of lead, 
And he kicked, and struggled, aud serenmed 
for help, 
And entirely lost his head, 


And this first little feeble frog 
Never properly tried to swim, 

But floundered about; then down he sank, 
And that was the end of him. 


So one little foolish frog 
Was lost in a creamy grave; 

But the other one said, “I'm a British frog, 
And British frogs are brave." 


So he made up his game httle mind 
That he wouldn't get fussed, nor shout, 
But keep on steadily trying to swim 
As long as his breath held out, 


So the staunch little stick-to-it frog 
Kept struggling gamely on, 
* And spluttered and splashed in the foamy 
cream 
Till his strength was almost gone. 


And just as this panting frog 
Was feeling about dead-beat, 

He suddenly felt there was something firm 
On which he could rest his feet. 


And he felt so full of surprise, 
Not a single croak could he utter; 

But the fact was this—he had worked co hard 
Tha$ he'd churned the cream to butter ! 


On the pat for a while he rat, 
Then jumped out safe on the floor, 
And hurried off to his native pond 
Out through the dairy door. 


And this is the point of the tale — 
When your pluck is put to the test, 
Don't leave off trying, like number one, 

But keep on doing your best. 


Keep steadily striking ont, 
Like game little number tao, 

It may have an effect you didn't expect 
That will serve to pull you through, 
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REDUCED COLONIAL POSTAGE. 


OUR readers in the Colonies wiil find it easier than 
ever now to correspond with us, aud we are always 
delighted to hear from them. The tardy abandonment 
by the Australian Commonwealth of its surcharge on 
British and Colonial letters bearing penny stamps 
almost completes the scheme of Imperial peuny 
postage. It seems that the spirit of Imperial unity 
that prompted this concession was quickened by the 
representations of New Zealand. There was a time 
when a penny postage for the United Kingdom was 
deemed a wild dream. Now we have accompli<heid not 
oly that, but ene rate for sending a half-onnee packet 
(E erecting, whether to prixtcu or Bombay, 5) denham 
or Syducy, ? 
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TWO INTERESTING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


a reader at Christchurch, New Zealand. They were 
taken by the sender on January J. 1902, at the Lyttle- 
ton Regatta. “The schooner Ocean Bird," he writes, 
“was set on fire and then blown up by gun-cotton, 
The explosion sent up débris and water to a height of 
about 400 ft. The explosion isa good lesson in scien- 
tific warfare of the present period.” 
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THE SHELL-IIUNTERS: THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of * The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " * Allan Adair,” etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER XVI.— THE HOODOO "' HILL.— BURIED 
ALIVE IN A STORM.—'* WAS IT NOT A FEARFUL 
SIGHT 2" 


Ppr and the guide also, knew the path 
that the boys nearly always took to- 
wards what they called their happy hunting- 
ground. 

The day had been unusnally fine when 
Eph and Joce left home, taking luncheon 
with them, so they determined to have a real 
good time of it. 

Our people had already been in this wild 
Inca land for many weeks, but their further 
stay was to be limited to but one other, so it 
is no wonder the lads determined to make 
the best of it. 

They were, by this time, good woodsmen, 
and though they carried small compasses, 
they seldom needed to use them. 

But to-day, as chance would have it, they 
came to the foot of what was looked upon as 
a kind of hoodoo hill, which no Inca ever 
visited, and probably no white man either, 
for guides will never lead one near to such 
places. Spirits dwelt on that hill, and they 
were not good ones either. They assumed 
all kinds of shapes, they were black and 
terrible by day and white at night. The 
Incas told our heroes that these ghosts or 
demons were often heard shrieking at night, 
and that there was one ghost often seen, that 
of a Spanish lady apparently, with long 
streaming hair, who did nothing but weep 
and hold her hands to her face. Moreover, 
the Indians told Eph, the bodies of men 
who had lost their way and wandered too 
near to the hoodoo hill had been found a 
day or two after reduced to blood-stained 
skeletons, every particle of flesh and clothing 
having been torn to shreds. 

So, when they came to the foot of the 
eminence, *Hillo, Eph!"' said Joce, this 
must be the hoodoo hill. Suppose we go up. 

It was by no means high, but was covered 
with deciduous bushes, by wild rose-trees, 
bramble and other prickly shrubs, so that in 
many places they had to force their way 
through knives in hand. Strange little 
animals in fur, the like of which they had 
never before seen, sat on rocks and boulders 
washing their morsels of faces, and hardly 
troubled to scurry away. The boys also 
scared many great owls, who flew blinking 
away in the sunshine. Moreover, there was 
more than one species of snake here that 
they did not wish to get too close to, but even 
these seemed wondrous tame. 

The sun was still high in the heavens 
when they reached the hill top. The hill 
was as round as if it had been the work of 
man, and in shape like a limpet-shell, as 
Eph expressed it. But it was flat at the top, 
which limpets are not, and this top had been 
levelled by human hands, and on it were 
singular-looking rocks, which a very slight 
examination proved to be the ruins of some 
marvellous stronghold. 

While wondering and wandering around 
Joce suddenly lost his footing and went 
through into an armadillo tunnel, up 
almost to the waist. Eph was quick to help 
him out, laughing the while. 

Both, however, stood silent and amazed 
immediately after, for down at the bottom of 
that hole something, which Joce's iron boot 
a had struck, shone and shimmered like 
gold. 

And gold it was—two large and beautiful 
nuggets, and the gold had been melted. 

For a whole hour they searched in vain 
for more, but they had no means of digging. 

Meanwhile threatening clouds begun to 
appear. 

"Let us make the best of our way back 
now,“ said Eph. 

* First," said Joce, “ let us eat. 
hungry—] am simply starving!” 


I'm not 
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Down they sat, but hardly had they finished 
before the storm had commenced to rage 
around them. A wind it was that almost 
burned their faces, made their heads to reel, 
their eyes to ache. A huge piece of baked 
mud and stones, part of the ancient castle, 
afforded them shelter, such as it was, and 
soon after this they were the unwilling 
witnesses of a sight such as few, if any, 
traveliers have ever seen and lived. 

The forest far below them was. first 
enveloped in a kind of bluish haze or mist. 

But speedily after there was a loud 
explosion, apparently. Yonder, anyhow, was 
a dark, almost black, circling cloud with 
lightning zigzagging incessantly in its midst. 
It went tearing across the woodland, leaving 
a wake of devastation behind it. 

And soon another and another, which 
behaved in precisely the same way. 

But the crashing noise that now rose up- 
wards drowned even the thunder's roar. 
Just as the crashing of timbers beneath 
your feet, when your ship is on the rocks and 
breaking up, drowns the noise and hurtling 
of the angry, merciless waves. May no 
such experience e'er be thine, my gent'e 
reader! 

What made the rending, crashing sound 
more drendful was the fact that it was 
accompanied by the shrieks of wounded or 
frightened wild beasts. 

Then away went the awful clouds, and 
the boys thought the storm was over. The 
wind, however, increased in violence, and 
went circling round the hill on which they 
stood, which, for a time, was evidently the 
centre of this hot and suffocating gale. 

And now comes the strangest part of the 
adventure: leaves and twigs began, not to 
fall, but to rise from below. They rose and 
continued to rise. They were ankle-deep, 
then knee-deep. 

They could not hear each other talking, 
and the daylight seemed to be almost at an 
end, but Eph seized his cousin by the arm 
and pointed downwards. To get into the 
very depth of the forest itself seemed their 
only salvation, and together they started to 
descend this evil hill. 

On and on they struggled, but mistook 
their way, and soon sank almost exhausted 
on the hillside. 

Stupor followed. They could just creep 
close together, and presently they were 
literally buried alive. 


Hardly a man in the camp that did not 
turn out to seek for the boys next morning. 

Neptune was wildly excited, and it was he 
who by scent alone first found their track and 
latterly their bodies. 

“ Merciful heavens ! “ cried Paul,“ why has 
this calamity overtaken us? 

But, although unconscious, the boys were 
not dead, and in a few hours’ time they had 
so far recovered as to be able to speak. A 
litter of branches was made, and they were 
borne homewards. But when within a 
quarter of a mile of the camp Paul himself 
hurried forward to break the news lest the 
children should be frightened. 

No one needs to be told that the lads were 
well nursed, but it was a whole week before 
they were able to be out of hammock, and 
another week elapsed before the long journey 
back across the mountain-rance could be 
commenced. 

What about the old Incas’ stronghold ? 

I will tell you. After the boys had quite 
recovered, search was made for this again 
and again, but it could not be found. 

Telda believed with the Inca Indians that 
it was indeed a hoodoo hill, and that no 
one will ever recover the treasure that doubt- 
less lies buried within the ruin. 

I myself have scen the nuggets, and I feel 
certain that there is a fortune, perhaps a vast 
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one, still awaiting some one in that da:k 
hobgoblin forest. 

Back again now at Lima, after a journey 
that seemed to everyone all one wild delicious 
dream. 

There was no dream about the pearls they 
had found nor about the splendid collection 
of rare and beautiful forest shells. 

Three whole days they spent at the pretty 
English cottage; then, bidding their kindly 
hostess a last and long adieu, they made 
their way back to Callao and straight cn 
board the Diadem. 

Gregory's blue eyes positively watered with 
delight. He must hug Neptune, smooth 
pussy, and jump Effie up in his arms to 
kiss. 

^ There is one thing, sir," he said simply, 
“that does puzzle me, and that is how that 
cat stuck to you all the time! 


There is a winding rattle-trap of a rail- 
way that takes one from the shores of tlie 
Pacific right away to the real Cajamarca. 
The cars are big enough and there is a tel:- 
graph, but the poles are iron, else the ants 
would eat them. This railway is not the 
Flying Scotsman ; she is slow, but she gets 
there all the same. 

It was easy enough to find Juan Domingo 
when Paul with his two boys and Telda got 
landed, for the old- young man's father kept an 
hotel here. 

He did look old too--so old with his hair 
of snow that he was frequently taken for h:s 
own father and the father for his own son. 

That was droll, but it is the truth. 

They all adjourned to a private room. 
explanations followed, and then Juan kH 
his strange story. 

The man spoke with a terrible earnestness 
that would have brought conviction to the 
hearts of the most sceptical. 

There was no yarn-spinning in the usual 
acceptation of the term. He was telling à 
tale that his father said he told but fe». 
because few cared, and because those wha 
came to the hotel were in the habit of doubt- 
ing its truth and twitting him in const- 
quence. 

«Iam almost tired of it all," said Juas, 
“and often wish and pray I was at sea one 
more. 

« I was third mate, sir, of that San Frer- 
cisco barque Abe Morley, and it was by th: 
merest chance we met ihe yacht that carried 
Juanita.” 

“J do not wish to interrupt you," ssid 
Paul at this point, but it is, perhaps, weil 
you should know that Juanita is my wife." 

« Your wife, sir! Then God in H: 
abundant mercy help you to bear yu 
sorrows with fortitude.” 

Paul answered not at all, and the man we»: 
on: 

“Tam buta plain sailor, and but little wel 
to speaking to a gentleman. I did not een 
carry a mate's certificate. But, sir, it wa 
when pretending to bargain for trinkets wih 
our Captain Orr that your young wife toil 
him all the story, and he arranged to car’) 
her off. It was easily done, for the senora. 
who with Dodo as sailing-master-——”’ 

« The villain ! ” cried Paul. 

„ Well, from all Juanita— pardon mt 
calling her so—from all your wife then t. i 
me, Dodo is or was a villain and a murdertf. 
But, no doubt, he is dead and gone.“ 

“He lives," said Paul; and may it > 
my happy lot to bring the scounurel © 
justice!“ 

„Amen, sir. Well, poor Juanita was 1l 
treated while with us. Our captain's €" 
and child, a little girl of four, hom 
your wife, sir, soon loved and petted. 8 
reminded her so of her own, she said. Ar- 
more than once have I seen her sbheddlz: 
tears over our little Berry." 


^ 
ha 


“Did Juanita believe her husband and 
child were dead ? said Paul. 

„No, sir. Wherever she is, she is living 
only in the hopes of some day meeting 
you.” 

„God be praised !” said Paul fervently. 

“And now comes the pitiful part of my 
story, captain. Not a week had gone past 
before we were driven by a gale on to one of 
the coral isles or atolls of the Maldives. 

„That was a terrible night, and it was only 
the beginning of our misfortunes. Only the 
captain, the mate, myself, and the women 
folks and five men were saved. 

" We lived on this atoll as Crusoes for 
many months, but at last a barque hove in 
sight. The skipper was bound for the 
Philippines, heavily laden and cramped for 
room. He took us all on board, however, 
except the first mate and the men, whom he 
promised most faithfully to send assistance 
to. He left them with provisions enough to 
last for a whole year, and then we sailed 
away. 

“Our misfortunes were heart-breaking. 
We sprang a leak while cf the Maldives, 
and our pumps were but old-fashioned oner. 
By night aud by day for many weeks we 
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laboured hard to keep her afloat. But we 
were doomed, and I seemed to know this from 
the first. 

“I was not surprised when suddenly, on a 
night so dark you searce could sce the 
fo'c'sle head against the sky, all hands were 
called. 

“ The ship was sinking! 

“ We were close to the Southern Philip- 
pines. This we had been all day, for I suspect 
the skipper had some notion of the grief that 
was to come. 

„Boats were hastily lowered, provisioned, 
and manned. Three in all. Captain and 
oflicers were in the cutter, poor little Berry 
was there too, with her mother, Juanita, and 
myself. 

* Next morning we could see nothing of the 
other boats, and we were all alcne by our- 
selves on the hot and enipty ocean. Nota 
sail to be seen, not an island, nor even the 
green top of à cocoa-nut tree on tle hazy 
horizon. 

“ We had no compass bar the trinket the 
mate wore at his watch-chain, which only 
half.served to guide us, cast and by north. 

„The days went by—one, two—ay, five, if 
I can remember rightly. 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 
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Poor Berry died, and oh, sir, the starving 
men looked hungrily at her little corpse. 
Was it not a fearful sight ? 

„But the sharks had Berry, and by-and-by 
our old captain, the captain too who had 
taken us off the atoll, was also buried in the 
deep. Both ladies seemed dying; they 
were unconscious, and only three of us re- 
mained. 

„The worst came. 
to who should die. 
mine. 

* I was weak and ill and cared but little, 
but I remember creeping forward over the 
thwarts that I might meet my doom at the 
bows, lest my end might possibly frighten 
Juanita and the other lady. 

“ I was so weak now that I fainted. 


We had drawn lots as 
And the evil fate was - 


“Was I really awake, I wondered, for 
when I seemed to open my eyes I was 
lying on the yellow sun-burned sward, and 
ncar to me— it was dark— was a blazing fire 
around which some hideous savages were 
enjoving u war dance. 

„They were spear-armed, almost naked, 
tattooed, and horrible." 

(To be continued.) 


By Joun A. Hiaarnson (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


Y ITH great anxiety we awaited the calm- 
ing of the deep, following the founder- 

ing of the brig. 
As the rush of agitated water ecasod, 


. Many articles rose to the surface, among 


S T 


raise us farther above water. 
' operations the violent behaviour of 
skipper and mate very nearly immersed us 


them being broken spars, pieces of the deck, 
or the bulwarks, together with other débris of 
no use to men in our position. 

We worked the raft among the wreckage, 
from which was selected such materia] as 
might strengthen our support, and help to 
During those 
the 


all, and they were finally secured to a spar. 


Indeed, but for Cooney they would have been 


^ pushed overboard by the exasperated sailors, 


who strongly objected to their presence. 


' "They'll drown us all,“ cried the men. 


should you like to be so served? 
forget the real culprit.” 


. becaine almost uneatable. 


“ Heave 'em out ! 

„No, no," Cooney pleaded. ‘ They'll 
have fair play while I'm here, anyhow. How 
You all 


„Who's he, anyway?“ 

„Schnider. Can't you see that he alone 
brought us here, and is the one who ought to 
sulfer 2 ” 

“ And he will, too,“ they sullenly returned, 
but appeared somewhat mollified. 

The day passed without incident. Although 
the gale had abated, the waves constantly 
broxe over the raft, and the bag of biscuits 
Happily the keg 
of water remained intact, and allayed all 
thirst following a meal of salt-impregnated 


- bread. 


Not a speck of canvas was seen, and the 


blessed daylight faded out of the west. 


The night proved fine, and the men slept, 
bat Cooney and I took it in turns to watch 
over the skipper and the mate. 

About midnight the old man awoke. He 
seemed quite dazed and unable to grasp the 
situation. With head bent between both 
inees he muttered ircoherently, and twice 


asked for rum. We said nothing. Then he 
oegged to be cast loose, and promised to give 
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CHATTER III. 


no trouble, but directly the rope was cut he 
jumped overboard and swam away from us. 

The men would not assist at his rescue. 
Jack and I strove hard to reach him, but 
becoming exhausted, and shouting for liquor, 
he sank before our eyes. 

Happily such horrors rarely happen now- 
ndays. 

Thus closed another scene in that night- 
mare-like drama of deceit and drink. 

Next morning the sun shone delightfully. 
About breakfast-time a vessel was seen in 
the nor’-west. The men shouted for joy. 
We all seized some articles that might help 
us forward, while Cooney pulled off his shirt 
and on a broken stunsail boom raised it 
aloft. 

The ship disappeared. The men fell into 
a savage mood, and even fought over the 
water allowance. And then they remembered 
the mate. Chuck him out ! they shouted. 
He is drinking the stuff that belongs to us." 

Cooney pulled himself together. Who's 
going to do it ?" he quietly inquired. 

“I will, an’ be glad of the chance,“ one said. 

“If you touch the mate, you rascal,” came 
the cool rejoinder, I'll dump you over- 
board.” 

„Ho, ho, ho!" laughed the ringleader, 
“you're a precious bartam, anyhow. Take 
that," and he uimed a blow, but was himself 
instantly knocked into the sea, and as speedily 
res^ucd. 

There was no more trouble, and soon 
afterwards the mate awoke. ‘ Where's the 
skipper ?" he said. 

* Somewhere out there," Cooney replied, 
and pointed westward. "Do you know 
where we are?“ 

„When that gale began," the other re- 
plied, “ we were one hundred miles west of 
the Morocco coast. The wind’s still in that 
direction. Cut me adrift.’ We did so, and 
the men made no objection. But that night 
it begun to blow hard again, and as the sea 
rose we every moment expected that the raft 
would break up. And, indeed, that disaster 
at last happened. A huge wave burst over 


and capsized our support, and I presently 
found myself clinging to a spar that revolved 
with each motion of the waves. 

To remain on it meant drowning. I 
pulled out my knife, cut the lashing, and 
watching a chance jumped from my place 
and began to swim. 

In a hollow of the sea my hand struck 
some hard object, and to it Iclung. I shouted, 
and some one gripped my collar. Then we 
were rushed to the summit of a wave, a roar- 
ing cataract swept over all, and half suffo- 
cated I let go my hold. When daylight 
returned I lay on a square hatch-cover and 
Jack Cooney was near. 

„Are we alone? " I asked. 

" Yes, and no," he said. The mate's 
t'other side of you, but---ah, well, Jim Condon, 
you pull yourself together or I'll go mad. At 
one time I thought you'd gone for good and 
all.“ 

I glanced at the mate —he was dead. On 
our knees we rolled the body away, and then 
turned from the dreadful thing that woul 
not sink. l 

Aching eyes sought relief, but never a sail 
was seen. Once more the hideous night 
blotted out all hope of immediate rescue, and 
I think that even for my friend the situation 
was becoming intolerable. 

We crouched together for warmth. Sud- 
denly there fell upon my gaze the uncertain 
loom of a phantom-like triangular-shaped 
object, and in vast concern I cried, ‘ Look, 
look! What is it, Cooney?” 

He rubbed his eyes, and stared hard before 
him. Then he arose. ‘Thank God!" he 
shouted. “It’s a native dhow, and she'll 
pass quite close. Let us sing out—Dhow, 
ahoy, ahoy ! ” 

There was no reply. We waited till the 
vessel was almost abreast, and again hailed 
when an answering shout was returned. 

The huge bellying sail of the dhow sud- 
denly became much less distinct—the sheet 
had been flattened well aft, and the fabric 
headed out our way. Weyceased not our 
cries, weak as we were, for fear the crew 
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might become careless, and so abandon us 
altogether; yet their voices became gradually 
more distinct, and the loom of the hull much 
larger. 

Then a warning yell, with the whizz of a 
rope above our heads, and the next moment 
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we were towing alongside the stranger, and 
many dark-skinned people helped us on 
board. 
Little more need be said of that rescue. 
The slave-filled vessel next day reached 
and entered a large river, and finally dropped 


MISS PERRIN’S PIPPINS. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


anchor near a town where her oergo wa: 
landed; and under the protection of her 
owner, a fine-looking Moor, dressed in spot. 
less white robes, Cooney and I also reached 
the coast of Africa. 

(To be continued.) 
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E proved to be a longer task and a far 

more difficult one than we expected. 
For though it was easy enough to plot, it was 
not so easy to plan how to carry the matter 
out. 

To begin with, the watching necessitated 
being out the greater part of the night, and 
if it had been to carry out some questionable 
prank I believe we should have dropped the 
matter at once. But in our discussions we 
both of us agreed that it was to do good, 
and so salved our consciences over the stealing 
out after everyone else was abed. 

“But why not ask? I suggested.“ My 
father would let me go if I told him what it 
was for.” 

“And my mother wouldn't let me,” said 
Phil. Get out with you! I know better. 
The doctor would say, * Be off to bed with you, 
sir. You let me catch you stealing out! I'll 
steal you!“ 

This was damping, for I could not help 
feeling that Phil knew my father better than 
I did myself, and perhaps it was because 
Phil had been a patient twice over; that is, 
when he fell off the ladder and broke his 
leg, and when he had the bad attack of 
fever. 

„Look here," said Phil; „are we going to 
do good or harm ? ” 

“ Good, of course," I said eagerly. 

* Then, no nonsense. If we tell anybody, 
it’s all over. We couldn't get leave to stop 
out. Mother would be sure to say I should 
catch my death of cold.“ 

“ But how are we to manage?“ 

"Easy enough. I can slip down and get 
out of the side door." 

J can't," I said. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ No, stoopid; but you could get out of 
your window and step on to the kitchen 
m They slope down to the water- 

utt ——" 

* And suppose I slip in?” 

“Slip out again. You won't be such a 
muff. It's ns easy as easy." 

„Well, yes, I could do that," I said, “ and 
get up again the same way. But I should 
like to be more open about it. Let's tell the 
Rector." 

* Of course! " sneered Phil. * Let's ask 
him to come and watch with us, and sce 
what he'll say. Here, I'll ask him." 

“ No, no," I said hastily. “It would be 
of no use. I don’t know what to say about 
Hn" 

“ Say we give it up, and let's stop and see 
all those lovely Ribstons go again. Bob, I'm 
disgusted with you. Made the plan, and then 
slink out of it." 

“I don’t,” I said fiercely. I'll risk it." 

“Hah! That's better," cried Phil, and 
after a little more preliminary chat we 
parted one evening with the understanding 
that as soon as the clock chimed half-past 
eleven that night we were to steal out and meet 
at the bottom corner of Miss Perrin's garden 
wall, where the bricks were broken away, 
and get over to watch till day began to 
break. 

That night, instead of reading up next day's 
lessons, I sat in the darkest part of the 
dining-room thinking, and when bedtime 
came I went up, repenting, with my hands 
cold and damp, and a feeling upon me that 
somehow I was going to commit a crime. 

But the task proved easy, for as soon as I 
was in my bedroom the surgery bell rang; 


and my heart beat high, for 1 knew that it 
meant a cal for my father, who would 
probably be away all night. 

I listened and heard him go out, then 
shut my door and opened my window to wait 
till the clock chimed; and what a while it 
seemed! The quarters seemed an hour 
apart; but at last the time came, and I 
slipped out of the open casement, to stand 
with my full weight upon the tiles, when 
crack went one, and there was a rush and a 
bound. A 

* Old Tom cat," I said to myself, as I lis- 
tened, expecting to hear my mother's window 
open and her voice cry “ Who's there?" 
which would have been the last thing that 
would happen. 

All remained still, however, and I crept 
down till I could touch the water-butt, where 
I took hold, lowered myself cautiously, and 
the next minute I was in the silent road, 
walking swiftly towards the Rectory, and 
stopping short at the narrow lane wLich 
went down by the side of Miss Perrin: 
garden. 

“Oh!” Isaid to myself, with a glow of 
indignation, as I hurried down by the old 
wall, where it was profoundly dark. “I 
don’t believe Phil will come. If he doesn't, 
Il never forgive him. There, I knew he 
wouldn’t—a coward!” For there was not à 
sound, and it was too dark to see. 

That you, Bob?“ came in a sharp whisner 
that made me thrill. 

"Yes." 

* Look sharp, then. Lay me & back, ani 
I'll soon be up. I think I can hear them 
Whispering out in the road." 

The next. minute my confederate had 
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scrambled up, laid himself across the coping, 
and reached down to give me a hand, with the 
result that directly after we had both dropped 
into the garden, coming down on a soft, 
newly dug bed. 

„Oh, I say,“ chuckled Phil, * won't old 
Dumpty go on when he finds our footmarks 
in the morning!” 

Let him!“ I replied. It will be better 
than finding the Ribstons gone." 

es, a deal. Now, then, you climb into 
one tree, and I'll get into the other.” 

* No, no," I said. “Lets wait together 
close under the wall, ready to rush out when 
they get over." 

** But they'll see us." 
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Y T ANC returned from an errand in the city 

with the news that the Boxers had 
&rrived in Ping- Lang. He had seen a 
company of them drilling in the market- 
place, in the centre of an immense crowd, 
from which they were enlisting new ad- 
herents. 

* And what are they like?" asked Dr. 
Deane. 

Most of them are young,” said Wang— 
* boys some of them, and many of them 
young men, with a few older ones among 
them who seem to act as the masters of the 
ceremonies.’ 

* And these ceremonies, Wang—what are 
they?" 

* Very strange, sir. They wave their 
banners, and sway their bodies to and fro, 
and first one and then another falls to tho 
ground just as if they were epileptics; and 
when they recover from their fit or swoon 
they are said to be possessed by heavenly 
spirits, and the possession renders them in- 
vulnerable. No weapons can pierce them. 
Even bullets, they say, will glance away 
from them without doing them the least 
injury, because, by the possession, they 
become encased in spiritual armour. They 
have great swords, with which they fence, 
and make passes, not with each other, but 
with invisible adversaries; and they try to 
make the people believe that there are hosts 
of heavenly warriors on their side—that 
they are but the representatives of the un- 
seen millions who are gathering to deliver 
China.” 

To deliver China, Wang! From what?” 

“From the foreign devils, sir—that is 
what they say. They fear that the foreign 
devils, with all their strange ways, will make 
China unfit to live in; and so they are prc- 
paring to drive them all into the sea." 

„They have set themselves a very hard 
task, Wang, and when they begin it the 
authorities will bave something to say." 

The news of the coming of the Boxers 
piqued the curiosity of Dr. Deane sufficiently 
to lead him to visit the market-place. He 
had not traversed many streets before he 
became aware of a change in the attitude of 
the people. Some looked askance at him; 
others stared at him with eyes distinctly 
hostile and brows knit into & frown of 
murderous hate; while three or four quite 
familiar people, with whom he was accustomed 
to interchange courtesies, avoided him alto- 
gether. It was a new experience. 
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“ Not they," I said. 
close up there.“ 

“All right. Did you bring the fishing-rod 
joints?“ 

"Only one for ycu," I said, laughing 
softly. “I have brought fathers old 
hunting-whip for myself." 

We had another laugh then, and as soon 
as it was over, Phil dug his elbow into my 
side. 

“I say, isn't it à game!" he said. 
best fun I've ever had." 

I agreed, but after we had watched for an 
hour and counted the chimes four times over 
it did not seem quite so droll. At the end 
of another hour we were yawning at regular 


(To be continu d.) 


„It's dark as pitch 
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By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Dedawin Captice," 


PART III. 


The Boxers were still at their exercises in 
the market-place. They were surrounded by 
a crowd of sympathisers. Enlistment into 
their ranks was rapidly proceeding, especially 
from among the boys and young men. The 
older people for the most part held aloof with 
a caution springing almost entirely from 
their doubts as to how the authorities would 
regard this exciting display. They did not 
wish to commit themselves too soon. 

The swoon induced by the swaying of the 
body, combined with the action on the mind 
of the teaching of the Boxers, and the spiritual 
possession and invulnerability that were 
supposed to follow, had a certain scientific 
medical interest for Dr. Deane; but he was 
not allowed to watch the proceedings un- 
noticed, or even unmolested so far as the 
tongue could molest him. Threatening 
words of a very terrible nature were 
whispered into his ear. He considered it 
expedient to withdraw, and, on his way 
back, to call at the Yamen, and interview the 
Mandarin, with whom he had always been on 
excellent terms. 

The Mandarin received him with affected 

cordiality. 
. “T have just issued a proclamation against 
this Society," said he. We will not permit 
any disturbance in Ping-Yang. You may 
keep your mind at rest. A report of their 
foolish drill, and their preposterous claims, 
has been furnished by one of my runners, 
and I have summoned two of their leaders to 
appear before me this afternoon. Ah! here 
they are, at a very opportune time for you, 
Dr. Deane, for I propose to put their 
ridiculous statement to the test.” 

Villainous-looking men were these two 
leaders. ‘They were most obsequious to the 
Mandarin, but they favoured the doctor with 
a few sidelong glances which boded ill to him 
if ever he should fall into their power. 

After several unimportant questions, the 
Mandarin said, *I am told that those who 
join your Society become impervious to any 
kind of weapons. Is that so?” 

They acknowledged that it was. 

“And you yourselves—no weapons can 
pierce you? You are rendered invulnerable ? 
Yes; that is what I have been given to 
understand," he continued, as the men con- 
fessed that they had become exempt from all 
external injury by initiation and admission 
into the Society of the Heavenly Harmony 
Fists. “Well, I intend to test it. Of 
course, you will have no fear"; and he 
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intervals, and before another hour had 
passed we were quite of opinion, after 
several false alarms, that no marauders 
would come that night. 

But we felt bound to stay till daylight, and 
did not, for at a quarter-past three I de- 
clared it was really no good. 

„Let's go back," I said. 

“ Yes," sighed Phil; 
soon. Never mind. 
morrow night." 

I heard the half-past three chimes from 
my snug hole in bed, and the next thing 
1 heard was a tremendous thumping at the 
door, but it was some moments before I could 
wake up sufficiently to answer. 


"we're & bit too 
We'll have 'em to- 


BOXER RISING. 


“Wrecked in the ‘Great Russel," ete 


rang & silver bell, and summoned a couple of 
soldiers armed with modern rifles. .‘ Take 
these men out and shoot them," said he, 
pointing to the Boxers. Immediately, with 
faces a sickly white, and a most abject 
expression upon them, and visibly shaking, 
they fell upon the ground before the 
Mandarin, and implored him to revoke the 
order. 

„But,“ said he, “you said just now that 
no weapons could hurt you. Why do you 
fear these ?” 

“We did not know that your Excellency 
would proceed to such an extreme.“ 

“Oh, then your words are words only, 
and your boasting is all in vain. Depart, 
and beware the temptation to translate 
your words into deeds." When they were 
gone, the Mandarin turned to Dr. Deane, and 
smiled. ‘ You see, doctor," said he, ‘ that 
these men are simply trying to delude them. 
selves. The whole business will vanish into 
thin air. and be speedily forgotten. I would 
not trouble about it, if I were you." 

But the doctor could not dismiss it so 
lightly. The people were being deluded. If 
they were once thoroughly roused there was 
no telling to what lengths they might go. 
His concern was increased as the days went 
by and Mr. Bradley did not return. No 
word came from him in explanation of his 
delay. Rumours were rife of the spread of 
Boxerism in the adjacent province of 
Shantung. The newly appointed governor 
of Shan-si, Yu-Hsien, was openly declared 
to sympathise with the Boxers. 

Then came the alarming news that the 
legations in Pekin were besieged by Chinese 
troops, that the Taku forts had been 
bombarded by the allied Powers, that Tientsin 
was in flames. Mr. Bradley had not yet 
returned. Dr. Deane decided to visit the 
Yamen again, seek the advice of the Mau- 
darin, and, if needs be, place himself under 
his protection. 

The Mandarin declined to see him. He 
declined in the politest way imaginable. He 
was very profuse in his apologies and regrets. 
But Dr. Deane knew how to appraise these, 
and correctly surmised that the refusal to 
grant him an interview arose out of the fear 
of the Mandarin that he would thereby 
offend Yu.Hsien, the governor, and perhaps 
lose his place. 

The Mandurin's Secretary confirmed the 
news of the outbreak of hostilities in Pekin, 
and said that he feared the news from Taku 
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and Tientsin was only too true; moreover, 
the Imperial Court had declared war ngainst 
&ll the foreign Powers, and had commended 
the patriotic activities of the Boxers. 
Missionaries had been massacred at Pao- 
Ting-Fu. Mission premises in Chi.li and 
Shantung had been looted and burned, and 
their adherents scattered and destroyed. 
Attacks had been made upon foreigners 
connected with the railways and mines. In 
all the northern provinces there was a great 
ferment and upheaval. ** No," said the Secre- 
tary, in answer to Dr. Deane's question ; *' it 
was not against the Jesus doctrine, except in 
so far as that was foreign: it was a strong 
and determined attempt to resist any further 
innovations and encroachments from the 
outside, and to annihilate everything foreign, 
no matter what it was, which had already 
secured a footing within the Celestial 
Empire. A word in your ear, doctor—get 
away as soon as you can." 

" For myself I care not. But I have to 
think about my wife and child. And there 
are our people. I must ask the Mandarin's 
protection." l 

“It is useless. The Mandarin cannot 
protect you. Let me advise you, doctor — 
escape while you have the chance. I speak 
in confidence, and at some risk to myself; 
but I desire to befriend you. Take your wife 
and child, and go.” 

“But what about the people of the 
Mission? I cannot leave them unprotected 
and exposed to the attacks of the Boxers.” 

So far as they are concerned, the kindest 
thing you can do, and the most judicious, is 
to get away. Your presence would only 
increase their peril. They are Chinese. 
They can scatter and hide among their 
friends. But if you were to remain with 
them, the attention of the Boxers would be 
concentrated by that very fact, and very few 
of them would escape.“ 

" Yes, there is something in that,” said 
Dr. Deane. “Where shall I take my wife 
and child? To Tai- Luan?“ 

By no means. Work your way south ward, 
through Ho-Nan to Hankow, and then every 
mile you travel will take you farther away 
from the disaffected area. But do not delay. 
Start at once." 

“It is a long journey. Must we go alone, 
and without oflicial escort?“ 

“You will be safer alone.“ 

“Then God help us!" And Dr. Deane 
left the Yamen, realising in what desperate 
straits they were likely to be, and wondering 
whether they would win through, or fall by 
the way. 

The Secretary's warning was not given 
without good reason, as the doctor discovered 
later in the day. While Wang was in the 
city, a man who had attended the Mission 
services, and knew him, intimated that he 
would consult his safety by not sleeping on 
the Mission premises that night; and a 
tradesman, from whom he had to buy 
several small things for Mrs. Deane, con- 
trived to whisper in his ear that the Boxers 
intended to demolish the Hospital. He 
duly reported all this to Dr. Deane. Other 
warnings had been mysteriously conveyed 
within the compound; servants had fled ; 
patients had been removed; and, when the 
darkness fell, a native Evangelist from one 
of the up-river stations, crept in, bandaged 
about the head, with the terrible news that 
Mr. Bradley had been most foully murdered 
by the Boxers soon after leaving Tai-Yuan. 
Missionaries in other cities had been cajoled 
within the Yamens under a promise of pro- 
tection, and then, with the connivance of 
the Governor, and sometimes by his express 
command, butchered in cold blood.* 


9 Two friends of the Editor of the * B.O.P."—one, 
vho had been at College with his sop, and the other, a 
“ing lady who had passed through the Sunday 
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There was no time to lose. The doctor 
saw that the urgency of the Secretary was 
the urgency of kindness. He had the few 
remuining patients removed at once into 
neighbouring compounds. The strong he 
bade shift for themselves. Wang stayed 
with them. He refused to leave with the 
rest, and the doctor did not press him. 
While Mrs. Deane, with little Cyril prattling 
in his fearless innocence beside her, gathered 
together a few needful articles, Wang and 
the doctor barricaded the doors and windows 
facing the street. The longer the Boxers 
could be delayed in forcing an entry through 
the front of the premises, the more time 
would they have to get away by means of a 
network of alleys at the back, and they 
hoped to be out of the city before their 
escape became known. 

Ere they were quite ready to depart, they 
heard the hoarse noise of the approaching 
mob, a babel of excited voices growing more 
distinct as the mob came nearer, with here 
and there a voice louder than the rest like a 
wave thrown higher upon a stormy sea. 
Through the chinks in the shutters they 
saw them gathering in front of the premises, 
with many lighted lanterns, whose red and 
yellow gleains fell athwart fearful faces, 
fierce with swollen passions. Their lor.g 
swords rose and fell to their shoutings. They 
were evidently working themselves into a 
state of frenzy in preparation for the attack. 

With a rush and a yell the attack came, 
sudden and simultaneous, as if they had all 
been seized together by the same impulse. 
They were unexpectedly checked by the 
shuttered windows and the stoutly barred 
door. They commenced ranging the front 
like ravening beasts, and hacking at the door 
and windows. While they were so employed, 
Wang went off in the darkness across the 
back of the compound, with Cyril in his 
arms, followed by Dr. and Mrs. Deane; they 
climbed the wall into the nearest alley, and 
passed on in single file, Cyril now in his 
father's arms, but Wang still leading, because 
he was most familiar with the ways, until 
they came into the street that ran directly 
towards the southern gate of the city. 

As they hurried down the street they 
could hear the hubbub in the distance, and 
& flare from the burning premises shot up 
into the sky. Their immediate fear was that 
they would not be able to prevail upon the 
guard to open the gates, and that they might 
have to seek a hiding-place within the city. 
The friendly Secretary, however, anticipating 
their flight, had secretly provided for this. 
The gates were ajar, and there was no one 
to challengetheir exit. "They silentlv slipped 
through, thankful for the opportunity, and, 
as they walked away, they heard the gates 
softly closed behind them. 

So hurried had been their departure that 
Dr. Deane had had no time to think which 
way they should take when they were clear 
of the city. The road led towards the river; 
and along the road, in the darkness, they 
stumbled, Wang first, carrying the bundle of 
things which Mrs. Denne had hastily 
gathered together, and the doctor with Cyril 
asleep in his arms, and his wife beside him, 
following. Fugitives flying for their lives 
were they, with a respite of a few hours 
while the darkness lasted, but certain to be 
hunted for in the morning when their enemies 
discovered that they were gone. Before the 
dawn tbey must find some kind of hiding- 
place. Would it be well for them to take to 
the river, mused Dr. Deane. The boatmen 
might be Boxers, or in league with the 
Boxers; nnd it would certainly be safer not 
to trust them, but to kcep to themselves. 


school of which he is the Superintendent, and left it 
only to go out to China ns u Zenana Missionary — 
perished by the hands of the Boxers in this way. 
Eb. B U.P.” 


‘Whispered to him to stop. 


There were very serious risks to fun in 
any case. If they travelled by road and on 
foot, for conveyances were out of the 
question, it would be excessively fatiguin:. 
and he feared his wife, to say nothing «f 
Cyril, would succumb under the strain; 
they could not avoid the towns and villages ; 
hunger, if nothing else, would force them 
into contact with the Chinese; and ther 
could never be sure that they would not tw 
betrayed into the hands of the Boxers. Tie 
exposure of his wife and child to the chi. 
nights and scorching days during the lon- 
land journey, even if they could escape 
detection, might of itself prove fatal. They 
could prevent this by taking to the river. 

As they went forward, with Wanz'5 
shadowy figure bent under its burden 
stepping before them, the doctor almo 
decided in favour of the river, when the 
thought struck him that Wang was leading 
as if he had received definite instructions. 
Perhaps he knew of a temporary refuce 
where they might hide until the country w.: 
quieter, and where they might arrange some 
plan of escape. 

Without question the doctor allowed Warz 
to keep on until they came to the hri: 
across the river. There, although Wang 
would have gone on unhesitatinglv, l- 
In the stillness 
of the night, he knew not how far his voice 
might carry, or who would hear him, unless 
he spoke in the lowest tones. Halting a: 
once, and facing round, Wang rested his 
bundle on the parapet of the bridge. 

“What is it?“ asked he ina whisper as 
low as Dr. Deane’s. ** Did you hear anyone ’ 
We are not being followed, are we?" 

“No! It is not that," and he heard Wang 
give a sigh of relief. 

“Then what is it?" he asked eagerly. 
“Shall I take Cyril? It will be a change 
for you." 

“No! He is asleep; we will not disturb 
him. Where are you leading us, Wang?” 

"Into the mountains, sir—home. I 
thought you would have guessed." 

“But shall we be safe there? And will 
not our presence place your father and 
mother in grave peril ? ” 

“I know of no better plan." 

„What about the river?“ 

“I have thought of that, sir; but you 
would not be able to hire a boat unti 
morning, perhaps not then; and you coul 
not be sure that the boatmen would befriend 
you." 

“Lead on, Wang. We will follow you. 
Your plan will give us time, and time will be 
in our favour. We are all in God's hands. 
and it may be that God is making use of 
you as our protector and deliverer." 

So forward they went into the hills. 
Wang toiled bravely on, speaking a word 
of encouragement now and again to thos 
behind; Cyril slept soundly in his father’s 
arms; the doctor did his best to dismiss 81 
fear for the time being, and to cheer his 
wife as she stepped wearily beside him; anu 
Mrs. Denne, in spite of her weariness. 
responded to her husband's cheer with a 
true heart, and a mind calmly resting in the 
consciousness that God would not forsake 
them. is 

It was a dark night, with no moon visible. 
and a strip of sky above them framed by the 
shadowy hills out of which the stars looked 
down like heavenly watchers upon their 
toilsome ascent. The strip widened and the 
stars paled, as they slowly made their way 
to the high ground where the farmstead of 
the Pins was situated; and the reddening 
dawn had begun to flush the hilltops by 
the time that they stood, tired and footsore. 
a worn-out little company, huddled in the 
doorway,;and-waiting for admittance. 

At the-knock and call of his son, at such 
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an unlikely hour in the morning, farmer Pin 
came hurrying to the door, and flung it 
open, only to stand in utter bewilderment as 
he beheld the unexpected guests wet with 
the night dews, and drooping with fatigue. 
He drew them in, and barred the door, for 
he guessed at once that they were fugitives. 
News of the Boxer rising had reached him, 
and he had feared for a week or more that 
there would be an outbreak in Ping-Yang. 
He was quite prepared to hear that they had 
had to flee for their lives. 

Mrs. Pin had been roused by Wang's 
summons, and, after embracing her son, she 
set about the preparation of much-needed 
nourishing food. Cyril awoke, and looked 
sleepily round his new quarters, expressing 
no surprise, but nodding his curly head in 
satisfaction as he saw the prospect of an 
early morning meal Mrs. Deane could 
hardly keep awake long enough to partake of 
the meal, and, when it was over, the doctor 
was thankful to resign Cyril to Wang’s ever 
ready care, and to seek sleep for himself 
after he had seen his wife sink wearily to 
rest. 

It was well on towards noon before Dr. 
Deane awoke. His wife was still sleeping, 
and he did not disturb her. On entering the 
other room, he found Wang playing merrily 
with Cyril, while Mrs. Pin was busily cooking 
the midday meal. The farmer was outside, 
ostensibly attending to the duties of his 
calling, but really on the watch for any 
suspicious people who might approach the 
farm from the direction of Ping-Yang. 

During the afternoon Wang slept, and he 
needed sleep, for he had only obtained a few 
snatches, with Cyril in his arms, in the early 
morning. Before the darkness fell, he was 
about again, and as lively as ever. A 
consultation was held. The farmer did not 
sec how he could securely shelter them. 
The farm was too near a frequented high 
road connecting several mountain villages 
with Ping-Yang to provide a secure hiding- 
place for any length of time, or to prevent 
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detection by the 
suspicious passer- by. 

“Do you know of any other place, more 
remote, away from the high ronds, farther in 
the mountains, where we could hide until 
the search is over? " asked Dr. Deane. “For 
they are certain to search for us when they 
know that we have left the city." 

“There is the Ngen farmstead on the 
other side of the valley," said farmer Pin. 
“That would do if you could be sure of the 
Ngens. But you cannot. It is a big family, 
and there are too many of them to trust. If 
they were all like Wang's sister Hsie we 
might trust them, and you would be quite 
safe there; but they are not; and I am 
afraid if you were to go that some of the 
Ngens would betray you to the Boxers.“ 

" Wherever we go, we must not remain 
here to yet you into trouble.” 

“Oh! I know where we could shelter,“ 
burst in Wang, who had been lost in retlec- 
tion, and who always said we, identifying 
himself with the fugitives—"at least, I 
think he would take us in, and the place is 
certainly large enough.” 

“Where?” asked his father and the 
doctor simultaneously. ^ 

"In the temple. The old priest is a good 
man, and he has a very kind feeling towards 
you, sir," and Wang turned to the doctor. 
“T have told him all about you, and he is 
quite interested in your work.“ 

“ Do you really think he would receive us, 
Wang? Would he be willing to run the risk 
—a great risk for him if it were found out 
that he had been hiding the hated 
foreigners ? 

“There is no hatred in his heart,” said 
Wang. 

- “Tt is a good suggestion,“ said the farmer. 

"I will go across and ask him," Wang 
went on, “and, if he will take us in, we can 
easily reach the temple in the darkness 
unobserved. What do you say?” 

„There is nothing else for it, so far as I can 
see. Yes, Wang, I will leave it with you.“ 


sharp eyes of some 


(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE LOWLANDS. 


By F. H. BorToN, 
Author of * Crump and I ín the Alps,” etc. 


PART I. 


ti | AST year’s outing was a howling success; 
4 I vote we take another." 
Because the idea was so excellent I forbore 
to rebuke Crump as I ought to have done for 
the use of such execrable slang. Besides, he 


would only have laughed. So we fell to 
discussing ways and means. 

„We were among hills before," said Crump; 
let's have a change this time. What say 
you to Holland?“ 


I said that it wasn't half a bad idea for 
him. In fact, I was not prepared to suggest 
anything else likely to be a greater change. 

“ And,” he added, it'll be cheaper.“ 

But I shook my head. I explained that the 
Dutchman was thorough in everything, even 
in charging money and seeing that he got it, 
perhaps because he was on the average much 
stouter in build than the Swiss, and there 
was consequently more of him to keep, and 
it cost more. No,“ I said, don't reckon 
too much on cheapness. If we don't go so 
far this year, neither will our money." 
And Crump generously admitted there was 
something in that. 

This conversation eventually led to our 
packing up a handbag each and starting in 
good earnest for Holland. Crump was to 
call for me at my lodgings, and together we 
were to make our way to Liverpool Street 
for the eight o'clock boat-train. If he hadn’t 
been late we could have gone by bus; 
but he arrived barely in time to catch the 
train by taking a cab. 

„Never mind, old man,” he said coolly, 
as I began to express myself, “we'll have 
a hansom. You shall pay half, if you're 
good." 

In my character as purse-benrer I handed 
the man two shillings on reaching the station, 
whereupon he became offensive and asked 
what I thought I was giving him. Even 
Crump turned pale and looked at m 
questioningly. | 

„What have you done ? ” he asked, before 
I had time to put matters on a better footing. 
“ I see what it is—you've given the poor 
fellow the wrong fare. You are a careless 
chap." 

From cabby's outstretched palm he took 
one of the shillings and replaced it by a six- 
pence. 

„Thanks, awfully,” he said. My friend 
ought to have known your fare was 
eighteen-pence. It's jolly good of you to 
mention it." 

I slipped off quietly. I didn't wantto hurt 
the man's feelings by my laughter; nor 
did I wish him to hurt mince by his language, 
and from what Crump told me afterwards 
there seems to have been a good chance of his 
doing so. 

Some two hours later we boarded the Great 
Eastern steamer at Parkeston Quay, and in 
& short time were slowly gliding out upon 
ihe moonlit waters. We put our bags into 
vacant berths below, and then went on deck 
io watch the shore lights of Parkeston and 
Harwich slip away. 

Soon, over the gently swelling sea, we 
heard the irregular clang of the bell-buoy at 
the harbour mouth. Then the sounds grew 
fainter, and we were steaming away into the 
glorious night and drinking in the sea air 
with a fervour that only the closeness of city 
streets can breed. 

It was some time later before I suggested 
turning in. I had been leaning against the 
side and gazing along the pathway which 
the moon was painting on the sea. To my 
remark Crump made no response. On look- 
ing round, I found there was good reason for 
this. I went below. Crump was fast asleep 
in his berth, and two wakeful passengers 
were passing remarks on his powers of 


. snoring. 


The next thing I have any memory of is 
a confused sense of slackening speed and a 


growing silence of the engine's sobs. I 


tumbled up on deck, and saw the long, low 
shore of Holland. We were nearing the 
* Hook," where the steamers touch, in order 
that travellers who are so terribly on 
pleasure bent that they haven’t a minute 
to spare may get to Rotterdam by rail, 
instead of going by the slower boat. We are 
getting like that nowadays. We spend our 
lives out of breath: 
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However, Crump slept on, and the engines 
kept company again with his anores, as we 
steamed up the river, whilst I watched the 
dyked banks and low country around me. 
Between eight and nine in the morning we 
moored at the Rotterdam wharf, and Crump 
came up like a giant refreshed. As we stepped 
ashore our little bags excited no suspicion 
on the part of the Customs officer. 

It was at this crisis that Crump asked me 
in his elegant style how we should manage 
about what he called the“ lingo." 

" You'll have to do the * parly voo, ” said he. 

I told-him I would do my best: I had not 
learnt Dutch, but I always understood it 
was a sort of bad German. 

“Then yo:'re all right,“ he said candidly. 

The pressing need was to find a hotel 
within our means, and get breakfast. 
Through many streets we wandered, where 
trams ran between high buildings, past well 
laid-out public gardens and handsome 
private . villa residences. Every time I 
pointed out & likely place Crump said it 
looked too "'swagger," and every time 
Crump thought he saw just the hotel we 
wanted I reminded him we must be very 
careful. 

We came at length to one of the busy 
centre streets of the town (Hoog Straat), and 
here fell into the snares of the enemy. in 
large German and Dutch towns there is 
a useful class of human beings called 
“ Dienstmann ” (or Commissionaires) who are 
open to odds and ends of work. One of these 
espied us, and bore down, with the insinuating 
inquiry: 

" Can I sairve you?“ 

"You can, my friend," said Crump 
cheerily ; “ just you show us a clean hotel.“ 

“ And reasonably cheap," I added warily. 

“Hotel? Must be clean?“ 

“ You're right there," said Crump. 

“ And sheap?" 

“ Right again,” I said. 

Whereupon he strode across the street and 
about a hundred yards down a narrow lane or 
alley, and took us into a small“ estaminet ” 
(or café), where the lady in waiting had her 
hair in curl-papers, and squinted. 

We were shown two small rooms at the 
top of a narrow staircase, with beds built 

tinto recesses in the walls. However, though 
things were meagre they were clean, and we 
decided to stay. So we had breakfast, 
including what they called “smoke beef,” 
and Crump told me that at last he knew the 
taste of horse-flesh. 

The Dienstmann," having been paid for 
his services, offered yet further ones. He 
would take us round the town, and show us 
the principal sights. He also knew where 
we could get good photographs, and strangely 
enough happened to have a friend in the 
tobacco trade who sold excellent cigars very 
* gheap." All of which favours we declined 
with thanks—and with emphasis. Then he 
offered to drink beer at our expense—also 
declined, without thanks. Whereupon he 
departed, looking hurt. 

Rotterdam is a thriving port, but not the 
place to stop in. It gives you a false im- 
pression of Holland. It is more active, and 
its inhabitants more eager to seize on the 
main chance of getting something out of 
you, than elsewhere in this interesting 
country. Large docks and basins; long 
rows of river walls; countless vessels of 
every description ; broad stretches of noble 
rivers, spanned by massive and imposing 
iron bridges; streets of high and often 
splendid buildings, busy and full of noise; 
quieter streets where the black canals flow, 
on whose waters lie the broad-beamed Dutch 
barges —of such is Rotterdam. 

But there is one building, not specially 
conspicuous, yet of terrible memories. It 
stands in one of the squares, opposite a 
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statue to Erasmus. The basement is, if 
memory serves aright, a prosaic draper's 
shop, with a history such as no other draper’s 
enn boast, or indeed would wish to. 
* [n duizend vreesen ” is the strange inscrip- 
tion“ In a thousand terrors.” The story 
takes us back more than three hundred 
years. In 1592, during the awful struggle of 
the brave Dutchmen against the fiendish 
tyranny of Spain, the Spaniards burst into 
Rotterdam, and put to death without mercy 
all upon whom they fell. Some hundreds of 
men, women, and children are said to have 
taken trembling refuge in this building; and, 
having killed a young goat, allowed its blood 
to trickle under the door into the street. 
Whereupon, in the mad rush and confusion, 
the soldiers, judging by the red stream that 
the work of murder had been done, left the 
poor wretches in hiding unharmed, and they 
thus escaped. 

Holland teems with memories of this 
terrific struggle, and the boy who would 
read the tale of a noble fight against fearful 
odds should take up Motley's * Rise of the 
Dutch Republic." 

Earl next morning we rose and crept 
downstairs. A huge dog was awake upon 
the door-mat, but there was no one about. I 
suppose they trusted the dog to see that no 
guest departed with an unreceipted bill. 

„Here's a go!” said Crump. “ If we bang 
for the landlord the dog'll eat us; and if 
we don’t we'll miss our boat." 

However, just then we heard a slip-slop 
on the stairs, and the landlord appeared, 
with sleep in his eyes and his braces trailing 
behind hiin. 

„J don’ often fershleep myself," he ex- 
plained; and charged us the usual hotel 
prices. 

“ No more guides’ inns for me,” said Crump, 
as we were going towards the quay. “I find 
my own in future." 

Which we did after that, with unvarying 
success. 

The boats have signboards clearly showing 
their routes, making it an easy matter to 
find one's own, provided one can light upon 
the proper quay. With his accustomed 
modesty, Crump put our success in reaching 
the place just in time to catch the steamer 
(at seven a.m.) to his wonderful bump of 
locality. 

“Tf we'd had to trust to your Dutch, old 
man, to find out our way, where should we 
have been?“ he asked patronisingly; and I 
did not attempt to answer him. 

As soon as we had taken our tickets and 
were &board we collared the boy steward, and 
I began to explain that we wanted breakfast. 
But Crump rudely interfered. He said he 
would try the universal tongue; and opening 
and shutting his mouth, smacking his lips, 
and turning up his eyes as if in an eestusy of 
enjoyment, he pointed to the two of us, and 
remarked, “ Quick too, young shaver! Vite! 
Schnell!“ 

The youngster smiled intelligently and 
vanished. 1 suppose he guessed that even 
if we were lunatics we had sense enough 
to be hungry, for he soon brought in a decent 
breakfast, and Crump patted him affection- 
ately on the head. 

It was a German steamer—one of those 
excellent boats that make travelling on the 
Rhine such a treat. She was going to 
Mannheim, and I should well have liked 
to make the whole journey in her. But 
ours was a Dutch tour only, and our desti- 
nation Nimeguen. The journey to this town 
takes some eight hours, and the first-class 
fare was 1.56 gulden (a gulden Sone shilling 
and eightpence). The route, in spite of tlat 
shores and wide stretches of water, is interest- 
ing for its quietness and novelty. 

The country is not pretty - no one surely 
would claim that for it; but the river flows 


strongly ina broad and generous flood, washing 
its dyked banks, or beating down the green 
reeds in the more marshy districts, as the boatz 
near into shore stir up its waters. Low- 
lying land stretches away on either side, 
with here and there clusters of trees, half 
hiding the villages among them, and every- 
where the cattle grazing. Sometimes from 
the steamer is seen a line of houses screened 
by a row of closely cropped trees, which in 
the distance look like green curtains drawn 
along a series of brown posts to hide the 
windows from the light. 

Many steamers passed us as we ploughed 
our way up stream, and many heavily laden 
barges. Just outside Rotterdam we passed 
several boat-building yards; and here and 
there we saw dredgers at work in the river. 
In places, upon low sand-banks running far out 
into the water, were horses and men engaged 
in hauling, with the help of capstans, what 
seemed to be huge fishing-nets. In other 
places men, in boats arranged at regular 
intervals in & line from shore to shore, 
appeared to be at work cable laying cr 
repairing. 

Stoppages were few and far apart, but 
now and again a passenger would join or 
leave the vessel by means of the ferry-boat: 
skilfully brought alongside by sturdy oars- 
men. Such were the general features of a 
pleasant up-stream trip on the Wahl, which 
river is fed by the greater part of the Rhine- 
flood. 

I was at one time looking across the river 
and the country in a dreamy way whea 
Crump broke in upon my reverie and 
impudently offered me a penny for my 
thoughts. 

“I'll be generous," I answered, and give 
you them for nothing. In fact, I was 
speculating as to how much of France, or 
Germany, or Switzerland we could see from 
here." 

Crump gave a low whistle, and looked 
at me anxiously. 

Sure you're quite well, old fellow?" h: 
asked, with mock solicitude. ** The weather 


hasn't got into your head, I hope.” 


I stared. 

“ Because, you know," he continu. 
* you're looking northward over Holland. 
and the other countries are far, far away: 
and you can't see any of them.“ 

* Shows how much you know about it." I 
answered bluntly. “ In common with other 
learned people, I consider this flat counts 
owes its origin to the speed with which such: 
rivers as the Meuse and Rhine have been 
shot from the lands of their birth, carryirz 
with them the soil of the countries they water, 
till, in the marsh lands of this part of the 
world, the siltings of unnumbered years have 
helped to build up Holland. So I'm not = 
utterly wide of the mark after all." 

I don't see why Crump should have 
laughed so much: I hadn't said ansthin: 
funny. Nor did I consider his suggestion. 
that I should become a member of th- 
British Association, at all called for. Bit 
some people haven't got any tact. So I sai 
no more. 

It began to rain about 1.30, so we went 
into the saloon, where we happened to te 
the only passengers, and lay down, as Cram; 
said, to think a bit." We were still thisk- 
ing when the boy steward woke us up i^: 
told us we had reached Nimeguen. W. 
caught up our bags and things, and bade ar 
affecting farewell to the youngster, our anis 
friend in the strange land. We had tale: 
such a liking to him that even if he h-i 
washed his face it would not have damages! 
him in our eyes. His bright smile haar 
me still, as his hand closed lovingly upon th: 
half gulden which Crump and I had added w 
his private, wealth, 

(To b. continued.) 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE MATTERHORN. 


Tus giant which frowns upon the little 

village of Zermatt—and which is now 
annually viewed by an ever-increasing 
number of boys—remained untrodden by 
the foot of man long after the ascent of 
Mont Blanc had become a recognised item 
in the programme of every ardent Alpine 
climber. In fact, it was about eighty years 
after the Chamonix guide, Jacques Balmat, 
first stood upon the summit of the snow 
monarch that the first successful attempt 
was made to reagh the rugged peak which 
crowns the Matterhorn. 

Many an enthusiastic mountaineer had 
looked with longing eyes at that towering 
crag, and had thought out the most careful 
plans of attack from every conceivable point, 
but when it came to putting these schemes 
into practice, they one and all broke down 
in the face of the appalling difficulties which 
had to be encountered. In spite, however, 
of the apparently insurmountable character 
of these obstacles, there were several English- 
men who had made up their minds that 
ditliculties were only sent into the world in 
order to be overcome, and that if the credit 
of being the first to ascend Mont Blanc had 
fallen to & Frenchman, the glory of the con- 
quest of the Matterhorn must at all costs be 
won for England. 

Foremost among these determined and 
resolute climbers was the popular scientist 
Professor Tyndall, whose experiments on the 
Glacier de Bossons and the Mer de Glace 
had already thrown so much new and interest- 
ing light upon the nature and movements of 
glaciers. In the summer of 1862 he started 
off with two guides named Carrel, and another 
named Bennen, with a strong determination 
to reach the top of the Mont Cervin (as the 
Matterhorn is called in French). 

So near did they come to succeeding, that 
it was actually reported in Zermatt that a 
flag had been seen waving upon the summit, 
but when they came down they were obliged 
to confess that they had only made their way 
to the crest of a ridge on the northern side 
which lies about 800 ft. below the actual top 
of the mountain. Although this was the 
highest point which had so far been reached, 
the guides seemed very despondent about the 
idea of ever getting nny higher. 

But, besides Professor Tyndall, there was 
another man who was jenlously watching the 
progress of the campaign against the Matter- 
horn, and this was Mr. Edward Whymper, 
who, with his brother Charles, is not unknown 
to B. O. P.“ readers, and whose books and 
lectures upon the Alps and Alpine adventures 
have made him famous. At the time of 
Tyndall’s ascent he had already made six un- 
successful attempts to reach the goal of his 
ambition; and the following year, 1863, he 
started for the seventh time, having among 
his guides one of the Carrels who had been 
with Tyndall the previous year. Quite early 
in this ascent Carrel was within an ace of 
losing his life, owing to the snow on which he 
had just stepped slipping away beneath his 
feet; and it was only by flinging himself back 
upon the rock which he had just quitted 
that he contrived to save himself from 
destruction. This, however, was only the 
beginning of a chapter of accidents to which 
this particular expedition was exposed, for 

; 800n afterwards the weather became so bad 
that fhey found the greatest difficulty in 
erecting the tent which they had taken with 
them. Their sufferings during the storm 
which followed were, to some extent, com- 
pensated for by the unique and wonderful 
effect of the lightning playing round the 
jagged peaks of the Matterhorn. Eventually 
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the combined force of the wind and snow 
and intense cold proved too much for them, 
and they were obliged to descend without 
even having reached the point where 
Tyndall's party had left a rope twelve months 
before. 

But this expedition had one important 
result, inasmuch as it decided Mr. mper 
to give up the route by the south-west ridge, 
which had always hitherto been followed, and 
caused him to turn his attention to the 
north-east side of the mountain, which upon 
careful examination proved to be far less 
inaccessible than it appeared to be at first 


" Madame, if it be but difficult, it is done 
already; and if it be impossible, it shall be 


done.“ 


But what stimulated Whymper's deter- 


mination to be the first up the mountain 


more than anything else was the discovery, 
in the summer of 1865, that his two pet 
guides, the Carrels, had been making excuses 
to get out of an engagement with him only 
to take service with a party of Italians, who 
had made up their minds that the glory of 
the conquest of Mont Cervin should go to no 
country but their own. They had already 


started on a tentative expedition, the object 


The Matterhorn from the North-east. 
Showing the Matterhorn glaciers, where the bodies of Hudson, Hadow, and Croz were found. 


sight. The reason of this lies in the 
geological formation of the rocks, the strata 
of which slope inwards instead of outwards 
on that side, and so give a far better foot- 
hold than their appearance would lead one to 
expect. 

When, however, he explained all this to 
his guides, they were all strongly against any 
further attempt on the Matterhorn, which 
they regarded as quite impossible, and urged 
him to give it up and try some mountain 
which held out better hopes of success. But 
Whymper's point of view was that of the 
French courtier quoted by Carlyle, who 
replied to a command of the Queen, 


of which was to spy out the land, with a view 
to ascertaining the best point for the final 
attack. 

One of the Englishman's chief difficulties 
lay in the fact that his most useful and 
reliable guides had gone over to the enemy, 
but he nevertheless determined that Italy 
could not be allowed to get ahead of England 
without a strong effort being made for the 
honour of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

By a great stroke of luck he fell in with 
two other parties of Englishmen, both of 
which were almost as anxious as he was to 
make the apparently impossible ascent. The 
first of these was Lord Francis Douglas, 
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brother to the Marquess of Qucensberry, who 
had with him an excellent. guide named 
Tangwalder, and who was delighted at the 
chance of joining Whymper in the expedition. 
The latter was also fortunate enough to 
secure two other valuable guides, one being 
an old friend of his named Croz, while the 
other was the elder Tangwalder, father of 
the guide with Lord Francis Douglas. 

The second party consisted of a clergyman 
named Hudson and young Hadow his pupil, 
who were both practised mountaineers, 
although the younger man, who was only 
nineteen years of age, had not of course had 
the same amount of experience as his friend. 
Accordingly ihe party, consisting of eight 
altogether—four Englishmen and four 
guides—started off to make the ascent by 
the north-east side, which Whymper hed 
decided before was the route which offered 
the best chance of success. Strictly speaking, 
there were but two gnides, Croz and the old 
Tangwalder, for the two sons of the latter 
were really only engaged to act as the 
porters. 

As usual an early start was made, and by 
midday a suitable place was found for the 
tent upon the eastern face, while two of the 
guides went on ahead to ascertain what 
chance of success lay before them. On their 
return their report proved most favourable, 
so that they spent the night in excellent 
spirits, feeling confident that in the morning 
they would achieve the object which they 
had set before them. 

Before daybreak next morning they were 
on the move again, and before very long they 
reached the point on the eastern face which 
looked from the Rifle as utterly impass- 
nble. Here they found it necessary to pass 
round to the northern side, and there they 
made a discovery which filed them with 
satisfaction—namely, that the Italian party, 
whom they looked upon as their rivals, had 
not yet reached the summit, but, on the 
contrary, were still toiling upward far below 
them. In their triumph they shouted as 
loudly as they could to try and attract the 
attention of their defeated opponents; and 
when they failed to make them hear, they 
rolled down stones in their direction, so 
that they might be in no doubt as to the 
Englishmen being above them. 

As a matter of fact the Italians had no 
idea that any other party had started after 
them, and they abandoned the attempt to go 
any higher, and returned to Zermatt some- 
what crestfallen, declaring that the legends 
were quite true which relate that the summit 
of the Matterhorn is inhabited by evil spirits! 
Meanwhile, Whymper's party had reached 
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the top, and Croz, the guide, seized the tent- 
pole and fixed his jersey upon it as a flag to 
notify their victory to those who were watch- 
ing from the village below. They naturally 
supposed that it was the Italian party which 
had reached the summit, and they rejoiced 
accordingly. 

So far the conquest of the Matterhorn had 
proved as bloodless as that of Mont Blanc, 
and there seemed to be every reason to hope 
that the descent would be as easy and 
successful as the ascent. But the mountain, 
which had for so many centuries withstood 
the most determined attacks upon its 
solitary grandeur, had a terrible vengeance 
in store for those who had ventured for the 
first time to desecrate its topmost snows 
with their too impetuous feet. 

They started, after remaining about an 
hour on the summit, to make the descent in 
the following order. First of all came Croz, 
who was reckoned the best mountaineer of 
them all. and next to him came Hadow, who 
was the wenkest of the party. Behind 
Hadow was his friend Hudson, then Lord 
Francis Douglas, and in the fifth place the 
elder Tangwalder.  Aftcr the descent had 
sturted, Whymper went back to place the 
names of the party in a bottle, to be lcft on 
the summit as a proof to those who would 
come after of the success of their exploit. 

One of the young Tangwalders stayed 
behind with him, aud they overtook the rest 
at the point which they had found the most 
difficult on their way up, where Whymper 
had suggested it would be wise to attach a 
rope to help them in going down. This, 
however, had not been done, which is all the 
more to be regretted because it might very 
possibly have averted the subsequent 
catastrophe. When Whymper caught up 
the rest he tied on to old Tangwalder, thus 
making the sixth on the rope, as the two 
porters were going separately. Croz, who 
was leading, was cutting steps for Hadow, 
and was actually placing his feet in the 
notches made by his ice-axe, when Hadow 
slipped and sent Croz flying downwards. In 
another instant Hudson and Lord Francis 
Douglas were jerked from their places, so 
that all the four leading men were dangling 
on the rope. 

The strain on the remaining two — 
Whymper and old Peter Tangwalder—was of 
course tremendous; but nevertheless they 
planted their feet as firmly as possible 
and gripped with all their might, which 
was exactly the right thing to do in such 
an emergency. Whether even then it might 
have been possible, barring further accidents, 
for them to have saved their unfortunate 
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companions can never now be known, for ir 
another instant the further accident ha: 
happened, and the rope broke betwee- 
Tangwalder and Lord Francis Douglas—thi: 
is to say, between the dangling four, aui 
the two who were still standing firm. 

Instantly the three Englishmen, with Croz 
the guide, went flying to destruction on to t^: 
Matterhorn Glacier, which lay four thousar:: 
feet below; while the two survivors were «o 
filled with horror that for nearly half a4 
hour they could neither move nor speak. 1. 
is one of the most regrettable things in cor. 
nection with this terrible accident that t'i: 
Tangwalders—father and sons—came out „. 
it rather badly, their first thoughts being fo: 
themselves, and how it would affect thet. 
business as guides. Moreover, a subseque n: 
examination of the ropes showed that wni.. 
the best manilla rope had been used for 11 
the others, the piece which united Lo:! 
Francis Douglas to old Peter Tangwalder 
was in a very weak and unsafe conditio». 
Taking this along with the behaviour of ti 
surviving guide, the natives of Zermatt à: 
not hesitate to declare that he had actual, 
cut the rope, in order to save his own life. 
This, however, Whymper, even while blaminz 
the Tangwalders for their sordid consideia- 
tion of their own interests, strongly denies; 
and brings as evidence the end of the rope: 
the strands of which were fairly broken ani 
not cut. 

The bodies of Hudson, Hadow, and Cr:z 
were found on the glacier below, but no trave 
of Lord Francis Douglas has ever been 
discovered to this day. 

So, tragically enough, ends the story of the 
first conquest of the Matterhorn, which, like 
many another victory, was only achieved at 
the expense of half the victors being left dend 
upon the field of battle. Since then man; 
other attempts upon this mountain hase 
been brought to a successful conc'usion, but 
there have also been very many more fat 
accidents; the death-roll of Mont Cervin 
being very much higher, in proportion 10 
the number of ascents, than that of Mou: 
Blanc. 

One thing is specially noticeable with 
regard to the memorable tragedy on th? 
Matterhorn described &bove—namely, thi: 
it was not caused in any way either by 
avalanches or bad weather, but was simpy 
due to the excessive dangers of the mounta: 
itself, and to some extent also to the negle.: 
of precautions which, to so experienced a 
mountaineer as Mr. Whymper, appeared ad. 
visable, though not an absolute necessity. 

The graves of the three victims may be 
seen in the churchyard at Zermatt. 


BUTTERFLYING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Jossinry few forms of recreation are more 
health-giving than the rapid and ex- 
hilarating exercise of catching butterflies. 
Perhaps my own earliest recollections 
carry me back to the days when, in an old 
Vicarage garden in sylvan Surrey, we chased 
the peacock and red admiral over the lawns 
or through the orchard. I have certainly 
vivid memories of occasional hot summers 
when the beautiful, rapid-darting humming- 
bird moth would be in evidence, flitting 
about the borders of some brilliant-hued 
flower-bed. The elegant little copper wing and 
the orange tip were very frequent visitants, 
though the latter had its particular season 
of extreme plenty, or of years when there 
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appeared a second crop, and, again, annals 
when hardly a single specimen would be 
seen; while the former seemed to become 
scarcer and more rare with each succeeding 
summer. 

Of an evening, I mind me, we would catch 
the swallow.tail moth, any quantity of 
currant moths, and the lovely snow-white, 
thickly vestured ghost moth —the last gener- 
ally found crouching among the foliage or 
rank herbage. 

In this neighbourhood other common 
varieties among the butterfly tribe were 
brimstones, painted ladies, dark clouded 
yellows, blues of sorts, and tortoiseshells, 
while moths were represented by yellow 


underwings galore, old ladies, pink under- 
wings, buff tips. puss moths, and varicu- 
species of hawk moths. Of course w 
obtained rarer sorts now and again. Thus, 
an occasional pale clouded yellow or a beauty 
would be netted, or the larger tortoisesbc! 
and copper wing and the scarcer sorts of 
whites would reward one for an ext!“ 
sustained chase, in the same way as & piis 
elephant, a leopard, a privet, eyed, or cor 
volvulus hawk moth, would cheer on-s 
efforts at nightfall. Indeed, among butter 
flies, I think. at this period a black adminu 
was our best catch, with perhaps the riciuy 
coloured oakegger of the moth tribe. 

Well do 1 remember one Easter Day 4 


= 
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neighbour sending aeross to me, then quite 
a small boy, a denth's head caterpillar. It 
being but a few minutes to church time, I 
deposited this huge and rare treasure in the 
corner of our paddock. But, alas and alack! 
on coming out and returning to the spot, ** it 
was not," though diligent search was made 
all around. This district, too, was particularly 
prolific in common tiger moths, varied, by good 
luck, by the rarer cream spotted kind. 

Caterpillars formed a large part in our 
collecting, and many beautiful specimens 
were obtained from this source, as also occa- 
sionally from the initial stage of eggs de- 
posited by some captured beauty. Lovely 
acrobatic arrangements, too, had we for these 
active climbing insects. I think our boxes 
were never without several such usual in- 
mates as the tiger-moth caterpillar and the 
woolly bear, which had plenty of other kinds 
to compete with in gymnastic feats und “ go- 
as-you-please " pedestrian exercises. 

The beautiful little particoloured creature 
found chiefly on the thorn hedge, and the 
long sinuous caterpillar that falls from the 
lime-tree, we generally possessed, as also that 
exact facsimile of the bark of the willow, 
only generally discovered by passing the hand 
down the stem and feeling its clammy skin. 

As regards moths, what times we had 
going round with a lantern to discover if our 
sugar and treacle traps on trunks and stems 
had resulted in success ; and what glee would 
follow the discovery of some unexpected or 
rare kind, enticed thither by this subtle 
method. Many an kour spent thus at dewy 
eve or after nightfall after some sultry 
summer day, with a brother or sister and 
other youthful boon companions, comes back 
to remind one in Inter years of those other 
days in the springtime of life when all the 
world seems young. 

A sojourn in Carmarthenshire in South 
Wales brought us opportunities of adding to 
our collection the delicate veined fritillary, 
two or three kinds of which resorted to the 
same region, and, if I remember aright, here 
too we obtained several specimens of the 
handsome swallow-tail butterfly; while the 
chalk downs above Dover, on the slopes or 
plateaux around the impregnable Castle, 
abounded in marble whites, copper wings, 
and the lovely, rich-coloured Adonis blue. 

Chalk downs are a fine field for many 
different kinds of butterflies (particularly 
the blue tribe), including several rare varieties 
not obtainable elsewhere. An exquisite little 
light green gem (or rather several kinds) is 
found on these bracing slopes, as, indeed, is 
evidenced by the number of specimens of 
such to be seen in the entomological cabinets 
of the museums of the above-named town 
and her sister resort, Folkestone. 

At Eton a particular friend of mine dis- 
covered the haunts of the strong-smelling 
goat caterpillar in the bark of some trees in 
the old playing fields, and from these we ob- 
tained some fair moths, Most schoolboys, I 
expect, know both the burnet chrysalis and 
its bright black and red moth, seen in certain 
seasons in myriads on blades of grass or 
rushes, alike on downland and pastures, and 
very showy little insects they are too. 

Though not extensively, the writer has on 
several occasions prosccuted his zeal for 
butterflying in other parts of the world. 
Thus, to begin with near home, the Enga- 
dine furnished me with some enjoyable 
saunters, particularly around Pontresina, St. 
Moritz, and the heights above Silva Plana, 
all about which vicinity some pleasing 
varieties are to be caught, especially in the 
open spaces among the woods, the crocus 
meads by the stream or lake, and along the 
smooth-faced mountain-side. 

Arcachon, in the South of France, near 
the Basque Provinces of the Pyrenees, is 
memorable to me for its wonderful proces- 
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sions of caterpillars in the pine-woods, 
thousands of these insects proceeding in 
single file in an interminable follow-your- 
leader line. Now and again a link 
would get crushed and temporary confusion 
ensue, but shortly the gap would be closed 
up, and the journey proceeded with intact 
and in toto as before. 

Probably my most unique attempt to catch 
a butterfly was with my sun helmet on the 
summit of the Great Pyramid in Egypt. In 
this remarkable pursuit I was joined forth- 
with by some half-dozen Arab dragomen or 
guides, who scented a possible franc- piece 
if success rewerded their efforts. I regret to 
say, however, this intrepid winged insect was 
not captured, though I subsequently obtained 
several of the same kind on the edge of the 
desert outside Cairo, at the oasis of Biskra 
in the Sahara, and anon on the Mount of 
Olives near Jerusalem, as also in the plains 
of Jericho on my way to the Dend Sea, and 
again in the vicinity of Hebron. 

Algeria, too, is represented by some pretty 
specimens, captured on the higher ground 
of the heights of Bou Zarea, or about the 
exquisite maidenhair-fringed gorge of Blida, 
a spot pregnant with monkey life. But for 
size and general gorgeousness you must go 
to the tropics. . 

I started a net and collecting-boxes in 
India, and had some good times one winter 
about Darjiling, in the Himalayas, and around 
Benares and  Trichinopoly, in Southern 
India, where I found myself trespassing 
desperately on several occasions and in 
difficulties as to extricating myself from 
garden plots carefully hedged about by the 
cactus or prickly pear. 

On the Nilgizis, at Coonoor and Ootaca- 
mund, I went in for the business rather 
more systematically, even taking on once or 
twice a shikari to aid me in my efforts. 
Indeed, the garden of my friend's bungalow 
at the former salubrious hill station, where 
I was making a sojourn, proved a perfect 
paradise of the winged tribe. At the foot of 
the ascent to this place the jungle at a 
certain spot is a veritable happy hunting- 
ground, and I obtained several huge kinds 
that appeared, when in flight, more like 
small birds--or, perhaps, rather favouring 
the movements of a bat. 

I remember, too, at Cape Comorin, the 
southernmost point of India, I also ob- 
tained a few; but here my cnergies were 
more taken up with admiring the wonderful 
tulip-trees, red or yellow, in full flower, and 
in collecting shells, for which the shore here 
is rather a good one. 

The record for extreme heat and sapping 
your superfluous energies is around Colombo, 
in Ceylon, though equalled, if not surpassed, 
by the malarious tropical heat-vapours of 
Singapore, of which more anon. Neverthe- 
less, I got some pretty kinds near the first- 
namel place, though the natives clearly 
thought I had lost my senses. Up higher, 
in the paradise of the renowned Peridenyeh 
Gardens, near Kandy, I had several capital 
afternoons, and chartered a pleasant little 
dusky Cingalese boy to act as my cicerone. 

Here we again obtained some huge kinds, 
and also a most curious, bluey-winged, half 
moth, half beetle, which resorted always to 
the stems of two particular trees, and these 
only, in the entire gardens. I understood 
that this beautiful and curious insect was 
unique in these grounds. Certainly I have 
inet it nowhere else. 

While at Singapore on a short visit I 
borrowed a net from one of the leading resi- 
dents, to whom I had an introduction, and 
obtained, amongst others, a very special, 
almost totally electric-green, butterfly ; but 
my chief afternoon, after a fair and promising 
morning, was utterly ruined by the usual 
diurnal tropical deluge. 
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At Hong-Kong and in parts of China I 
have butterflied in rather desultory fashion, 
while near Kioto, in Japan, and in the 
lovely park at Nara, in the same enchanted 
islands, a few were caught. But on the 
whole, so far as my own experience goes, 
beyond size and extreme gorgeousness, 
England (or the British Isles) is the fairest 
and pleasantest field for pursuing what is to 
most young people at one time or another a 
particularly fascinating pastime. 

In concluding, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning (though I thoughtfully did not write 
to the “Times’’ to record it) the curious 
freak of a peacock butterfly appearing on the 
window-panes and staying there for two 
whole days, in a house at Reading on 
January 1 of last year. This hardy annual 
actually had the temerity to fly out on the 
third day into a bitter cold north wind, 
where I fear its ephemeral life was speedily 
ended. It was a particularly fine and 
perfeet specimen, though apparently a very 
foolish and misguided one— or shall we say 
a thoughtful Providence provided it as a 
stray ray of summer to cheer one dark day 
of gloomy winter? And, this being the last 
and curiously up to-date episode that the 
writer has cognisance of, it sball be deemed 
worthy to close this short treatise on our 
gay and welcome little winged companions. 


— . — 


ON COMMENCING LIFES 
VOYAGE. 


IN the latest number of the Horerinn. which has reached 
us “with the Editor's compliments,“ and is supported 
by the past and present boys of the Hove High School, 
* X. Y. Z.“ contributes some verses under the above 
title, from which we venture to quote. 


HE has dropped his pilot now and he's standing out 
to sen, 

And the pleasans schoolboy days are for ever left 
behind ; 

JIc is peering far ahead, through the future's go' den 
haze, 

While the topsails lift ard flap with the promise of the 
wil, 


The familiar harbour landmarks are faded out behind, 

And the dim mysterious sen is fast opening out before. 

As, with every stitch of canvas and ensign flying free, 

He stands boldly out to mix with the mighty ocean's 
roar. 


As he steers the brave new vessel before the freshening 
breeze, 

He is dreaming of the triumphs the future holds in 
store: 

He will sail the heaving billowa, with buoyant heart 
and bold, 

He will land on glorious islands untrod by man before. 


But he recks not of the bitter yeara of toil upon the 
waves, 

When the storm clends loom above him and the 
tempest roara arouud, 

When the moon nud stars are hidden, and no friend is 
near to aid, 

As he struggles on, midst storm and calm, through 
deep and strait and sound, 


Then a cheer for the brave captain, who has cleared 
the port to-day ; 

May he quit him like a man, in the wide world of toil 
and strife. 

And, perchance, he may discover, ere he reach the 
distant shore, 

That the joy of strenuous action is the keenest joy of 
life. 


Ie has cleared the harbour mouth, he is standing out 
to sea, 

And the grey mist warps him round, and the lights die 
out behind, 

On his cheek he feels the spindrift, he feels the 
swelling waves, 

And the maiusaila-fill.aud-stiain. with the blustering 
off-shore wind. 
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COIN COLLECTOR: 


THE COPPER COINAGE OF ENGLAND. 


By H. ALEXANDER Parsons. 


PART II. 


(mr rr. coined halfpennies and farthings in two issues; the first 

portrayed the King with younger features than the second (figs. 7 
and8). With one or two exceptions this hing minted copper coins in 
every year from 1729 to 1754, and in much the same style as former 
Sovereigns, but omitting the double and engrailed edges of the coins 
of Anne and George 1. On the halfpennies of 1730 the officials of 


Fic. 7.—GEORGE 11. FARTHING (first issue). 


the Mint blundered by spelling the King’s name “GEOGIUS” 
instead of GEORGIUS, and, as these pieces were called in as far as 
possible, those still in existence are much scarcer than the coins of 
other years. With the increased activity on the part of the Mint 
authorities in coining copper coins during this reign, increased also 


Fic. 8.—GEORGE tt. HALFPENNY (second issuc). 


the number of forgers of the time. So numerous did these become 
that in the year 1753 it was computed that about two-fifths of the 
copper coins in circulation were forgeries, and on this account no 
copper pieces were minted from 1754 until 1770, in the reign of 
George 111. In the latter year halfpennies and farthings were again 


FiG. 9.—GEORGE II. FARTHING (first issue). 


issued similar in design to the preceding mintages (fig. 9). The 
Mint officials again made & blunder in the halfpenny of 1772, from 
which pieces it would appear that they were under the impression that 
the King's name should be spelt GEORIVS instead of GEORGIVS. 
No copper coins were issued from 1775 to 1797, when, for the first 


Fia. 10.—GEOnGE In. PENNY (broad rim). 


time, the penny and twopenny pieces were introduced. On these 
coins we get a new figure of Britannia, who is now portrayed seated 
on a rock with a palm-branch in her right hand and a trident in her 
left. The waves of the sea roll at her feet, and the scene is enhanced 
by a view of a three-masted ship sailing in the distance. By the 
substitution of the trident for the spear and the addition of the sea 


and ship, we obtain the first representation, on our coins, of 
Britannia ruling the waves. The whole of the design is sunk below 
the level of the edge of the coins, on which is the usual inscription 
of Britannia and the date in incuse letters. The obverse of these 
pieces also shows the King's bust sunk below the level of the edge, on 


FIG, 11.—GEORGE rrt. HALFPENNY (draped bust). 


which is the inscription, also in incuse letters, GEORGIUS III : D: 
G: REX." Altogether thesc coins present a very solid and handsome 
appearance. Fig. 10 is an illustration of the penny. The weight of 
the twopenny-pieces was two ounces each, and 1797 was the last, as 
it was the first, year in which they were issued; most probably 
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Fra. 12.—GEORGE It, PENNY (small draped bust). 


owing to their unwieldy size. People thought twice before accepting 
n shilling's worth of such pieces when eight of them represented a 
pound in weight. 

In 1799 another type of the halfpenny and farthing appeared 
without the raised rims of the preceding pieces and with the edge 


FIG. 18.—GEORGE Iv. FARTHING (first issue). 


partially hollowed and milled. The legends or inscriptions, also. 
were again brought out in relief instead of being sunk below the 
surfac» of the coin. With these differences, and one or two varia- 
tions in the iegends, the type is the same as before (tig. 11). Ir 


1806 a fresh issue was made of pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, 


Fic. 14.—GroncE IV. PENNY. 


on which a different portrait of the King is shown. The coins 
however, are very similar in appearance to the preceding mintaz. 
as on both issues the bustis much smaller than had been represente: 
before. Fig. 12 shows a penny of this issue. 


The Bov’s Own Paper. 


The following King, George tv., struck two types of the farthing 
and one type of the penny and halfpenny. His coins are, in many 
respects, different from the preceding issues. In the first place, on 
the farthing of the first mintage the head of the British lion appears 
for the first and last time (fig. 13). 1t is shown lying at the fect of 
Britannia, who, from this period onwards, is furnished with a helmet. 
In the second place, the edges of all his coins are plain and the sea 
and ship disappear, for the time being, until reinserted on the bronze 
pieces of Victoria. In the third place, on his sccond issue is to be 


Fio. 15.— WILLIAM Iv. PENNY. 


noted the introduction of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, which are 
placed in the exergue, under the figure of Britannia, and from this 
mintage onwards the palm-branch altogether disappears from our 
copper coins (fig. 14). In the fourth place, an addition to the in- 
scriptions occurred, when the title“ FID : DEP: ' (Defender of the 
Faith) was introduced, and has been struck on our coins ever since. 
In this reign, also, pieces of tho value of half-farthing and one- 
third of a farthing were coined for the Colonies, of exactly similar 
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for home circulation, and pieces of the value of one-third of a 
farthing for colonial use. They are similar to the coins of George iv., 
with the exception of the omission of the laurel-wreath round the 
head of the Sovereign, which does not appear on the coins of 
William and Victoria. Figs. 15 and 16 illustrate the coins of 
William and Victoria. During the years 1844 to 1856 half-farthings 
were issued for both home and colonial use. The legend on the 
obverse of these coins is rather more extended than on the pieces of 
higher denomination, and, on the reverse, in the place of Britannia, 
appear the words HALF FARTHING,” in two lines across the centre 
of the coin, with acrown above, and the date and united rose, shamrock, 


rig. 16.—Vieronsa CorrEn FARTHING. 


and thistle beneath. In the early part of Victoria’s reign pieces of 
the value of one-quarter cf u farthing were struck for colonial use. 
They were of a similar pattern to the half-farthing, but substituting 
the word quarter " for the word “ half." 
Up to 1860 English copper coins were minted from pure copper, 
but on and after that date an alloy of tin and zinc was added, and 
they were made more convenient in size, more durable, but of less 
intrinsic value. These are the pieces which pass current at the 
present time, and, although commonly called copper coins, are, strictly 
speaking, bronze coins, and as such are not within the scope of the 


pattern to the English currency. 


William tv. and Victoria struck pennies, halfpennies, and farthings 
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FISHING-GUT, AND HOW TO TIE 


By F. CROCKER. 


INCE the time when Isaak Walton wrote 
his “Compleat Angler,” the manu- 
facture of fishing-tackle has become an art, 
and our old friend would be surprised, if he 
could come back to us, to see some of our 
modern hoaks, rods, and appliances. He 
would also be further astonished to find how 
the fish have become educated, thus rendering 
the finer tackle used nowadays an absolute 
necessity ; in fact, many of us can speak 
from experience on this point, and have 
returned with an empty creel from an old 
favourite spot that used to afford us certain 
sport a few years ago. 

Silkworm-gut is undoubtedly the most 
valuable article that has been added to the 
tackle-dealer’s list in modern times, and 
gince English firms have taken over the 
management of some of the Spanish factories, 
the quality of the gut supplied has improved 
greatly, and it can be obtained in a natural 
state sufficiently fine for tying the smallest 

ts, without having to resort to the process 
of “ drawing the strands through holes in 


present article. 


(THE END." 


PART I. 


steel plates to produce what is known as 
“drawn ” gut, the natural article being much 
superior in strength to this, and not so liable 
to fray on the edges when in use. 

Silkworm-gut is manufactured chiefly in 
the south of Spain, the town of Murcia being 
the centre of the industry. The silkworms 
are fed by the peasants on mulberry-leaves 
until they are ready to spin, when they are 
thrown into hot vinegar and killed, and ther, 
after about twelve hours, are pulled asunder, 
the unspun silk, which is present in the body 
of the worm in a partly fluid state, drawing 
out into three or four strands, which are freed 
from the intestines, and the ends of each 
strand are wound round pins stuck in boards 
with a space of a foot or more between them, 
according to the length of the gut, and left 
to dry and harden. The strands are then 
placed in a bath of water with soda and soap 
to remove a yellow scale which is generally 
present on the outer surface, and, when this 
peels off, the gut is hung up in a warm room 
to dry. 


Moreover, their abundance makes them too well 
known to need comment. 


The workpeople then take the strands and 
polish each one separately with a piece of 
chamois-leather held in the right hand, 
whilst the gut is being stretched between the 
teeth end the left hand. The gut is next 
sorted and tied up into bundles with coarse 
red thread, each one containing one hundred 
strands. The longest, roundest, and most 
even lengths of gut are the highest in price, 
and the value further increases according to 
the stoutness and strength for salmon gut, 
and the fineness for fly-fishing lengths. 

The natural colour of gut, a bright pearly 
hue, is not suitable for angling, especially in 
n clear stream, and to render it less visible a 
dye or stain is used. Some fishermen prefer 
one shade of colour, others another, for gut 
casts; but, for general conditions, a bluish- 
grey is as good & colour as any, and this 
may be obtained by dipping the gut in blue- 
black ink. Before staining, it is necessary to 
place the gut in a strong solution of alum, 
which will have the effect of removing the 
natural grease on the surface, that would 
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prevent the stain from penetrating. Other 
hues may be obtained by placing the gut in 
a saucer of strong green or black tea, or, for 
& brownish tint, coffee may be used. A 
greenish dye may be obtained by boiling a 
piece of green baize in alum-water until the 
desired shade of colour is produced. 
Unfortunately, gut cannot be procured in 
lengths much over à foot, and, after the bad 
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Fia. 1. —H ALF-H tTCH. 


ends have been removed, the length of sound 
gut is seldom more than six or seven inches, 
thus rendering it necessary to tie several pieces 
together to make up a cast. Before com- 
mencing to tie & knot in & piece of gut the 
ends must be soaked in warm water, or, if tho 


Fia. 3.—DOUBLE KNOT. 


fisherman cannot obtain this, the gut may be 
softened by placing in the mouth for a few 
minutes. If this precaution is not taken, the 
knots will not draw up tightly, and the gut 
will split or break close to where it is tied. 
We will now describe a few of the most 
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Fica. 5. 
Fics, 3, 4, AND 5.—Mrnops ov Tyra Loors, 


useful knots for joining the lengths of gut 
together and for attaching the hooks, ctc. 
The balf-hitch (fig. 1) is made by bending 
back the end to form a loop, turning it over 
and passing back through the loop. Fig. 2 
shows a double half-hitch, which is formed by 


THE KING'S FAVOURITE SPORTS 


T sports and pastimes which our King, 
when the young Prince of Wales, 
favoured and indulged in during his boy- 
hood were many of them very ditferent from 
those which have been his chosen ones since 
reaching man’s estate, and which remain so 
to-day. 

As a lad, King Edward vrr. cared very 
little for either cricket or football, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that these two cssenti- 
ally English games havo never been much 
favoured by any of the male members of 
the royal family. Tho late Prince Christian 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


first tying fig. 1, and again bending the end 
over and passing through the loop. It is neces- 
gary to thoroughly understand the nature of 
these two simple ties, as most of the compli- 
cated knots are merely & combination in 
some form or other of several hulf-hitches. 
To tie a loop at the end of a cast, bend back 
as shown at 4, fig. 3, then tie a half.hitch 
with the doubled portion as at p. Draw the 
knot up tightly, but do not cut off the end 
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FIG. 6. 


Fra. 7. 
FiG8. 6 AND 7. —KNOTS USED IN TYING a Cast. 


too close, or it may slip. Fig. 4 shows a 
loop in which the end is bent back in a 
similar manner, but & double knot is tied 
with the bent portion a, similar to that de- 
scribed for fig. 2, which will have the appear- 
ance shown ut n, fig. 4, and if this is pulled 
up tightly and the knot rolled between two 
pieces of hard wood or bone whilst still soft 
trom the soaking in warm water, a strong and 
neat tic will be the result. The end may be 
cut off close to the knot. The method of 
tying a strong loop is shown by fig. 5. A 
half-hitch is first tied a short distance from 
the end a, the point is passed through this 
and secured with another half-hitch, n, 
behind the first. To give greater security, a 
double knot (tig. 2) may be ticd as shown at 


Fic. 8.—FisitERMAN'S KNOT, 


c, fiz. 5. For tying the lengths of gut 
together to make up & cast or trace, the 
simplest form of knotis shown by fig. 6. 
The ends are softened and placed side by 
side as at a, then tied together with a half- 
hitch, r, but it is not safe to cut otf the ends 
quite close to the knot. A thoroughly 
reliable knot is shown by fig. 7. The ends 
are placed side by side, 4, then tied together 
with a double knot, 5, similar to fig. 2. Tho 
( To be continued.) 


Dv GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


Victor of Schleswig- Holstein was certainly 
by far the best Royal“ cricketer we have 
had. It is known that once or twice in his 
life, when a young man, the King took part 
in a cricket match with friends, but he 
never showed the least enthusiasm about the 
game per se, and as for football, it is very 
doubtful whether he ever as much as kicked 
one in his younger days, let alone played the 
celebrated game. 

There were four sports, if we may term 
them so, which were perhaps the delights of 
the King as a boy. And the chief place 


WHEN 


tic may be rolled between two pieces of har: 
material whilst the gut is still soft, and tu 
ends cut off close. Fig. 8 shows what i- 
generally known as a fisherman’s knot. 4 
half-hitch is tied on one piece of gut, a. tr. 
end of the other piece is then put throu: 
this and secured with another half-hich. E. 


Fia. 9.—DovBLE FisnEnMAN'S KNOT. 


The strongest and best knot for tying a 
cast is shown by fig. 9. A double knot i- 
first tied on the end of one piece of gut. as 
shown by fig. 2, and, when the ends ar: 
pulled, this will assume the shape of a figure 
8, as shown at a, fig. 9. The end of the other 
piece of gut is then passed through both loop: 
of the 8 and a knot similar to a ticd at r. 
and, to complete the tie, the end c is passe i 
through both loops of B, as shown at p; each 


ah 


Fia. 10.—MODIFICATION OP THE KNOT SHOWN BY 
FIG. 9. 


knot is drawn up tightly and the two drawn 
together by pulling the ends. The knot may 
be rolled and the ends cut off close. Tog:ve 
greater security, it has been recommended br 
a well-known fisherman to whip on a short 
length of silk or gut between the two knots 
before drawing them up closely (fig. 10). 4 
general method of securing a gut hook to a 
trace for bottom fishing is shown by fig. 11. 


Fic. 11.—MrETHOD oF ATTACHING GUT-NOOK TO 
Loop or CAST, 


The hook loop is passed over tho trace loop, 
A, then the hook is taken through the 
trace loop, as at B, and the result, c, is 3 
sailor's knot. This would be too clumsy for 
tying on a fly-hook, figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9 being 
more suitable for the purpose. 
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A BOY. 


amongst these four should certainly be given 
to shooting. From quite a little lad Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was simply de- 
lighted if he had a gun and could practise 
his aim upon some target or other. Con: 
quently, he soon became very proficient wilh 
the gun, and by the time he was fifteen year- 
of age it was asserted, without risk of con 
tradiction, that he was facile princeps among 
all the members of the royal family as a 
high-class shot. What this means can bet 
be understood if one remembers that such 
members included men like the present Duk» 


^f Cambridge, who had been good shots for 
.ong years before the then Prince of Wales 


was born. This love of shooting has been 


with the King, then, all his life. To-day one of 


a 


his great delights is, in the meow days of 
autumn, to spend a day in the well-stocked 
coverts of some dear friend, and enjoy what 
he himself has more than once called “an 


zideal holiday!” 
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Next to his fondness for the gun, the 
principal pastime of our King, in his teens, 
was walking. He was extremely fond of 


taking long walking-tours, accompanied only 


by one or two friends, and he often went on 
such incognito. When he was fourteen 
years old ha thus spent some time on a 
wulking-tour through the West of England, 
accompanied only by his tutor (Mr. Gibbs) 
and Colonel Cavendish. Ths Prince went 


- under an assumed name, and thoroughly 


2 


Md 


enjoyed his experiences during the ten days 
or so of the tour, for he and his companions 
stopped here and there just as they wished 


nnd decided on the impulse of the hour. 
They visited city and village, church and 


v7 


castle, this wonder and that novelty, just as 
fancy led them; and the Prince sent some 


; charming letters home to his father and 
, mother detailing what he had done and seen. 
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He had another tour afterwards through 
the South of Ireland, and, when eighteen, did 
much walking on the Continent during a 
holiday there, when he was accompanied by 
his tutor, Mr. Tarver. The quaint and 
historic buildings in Continental towns that 
they visited togetker attracted his attention 
and admiration very much, and he spent 
much time in examining them at the various 
places visited. On another holiday walking- 
tour the boy Prince climbed up the famous 
Scottish mountain Ben Macdhui, and showed 
such zest in the climb, owing to his walking 
propensities and former mountain travels, 
that he left many of his friends quite in the 
rear ere the summit was gained. 

Hunting, in one or two favourite forms, 
was a sport greatly patronised and liked by 
Mdward vir. ere he came to man's estate, 
probably more so, in some ways, than it has 
heen since. Our King never cared much for 
fox-hunting; why, it is diflicult to say, 
seeing that he was a perfect enthusiast at 
harriers and deer-stalking. Probably the 
real reason is that, whilst a good rider, the 
Prince, with his walking propensities, always 
preferred a sport that required attending to 
on foot rather than on horseback—at that 
time, anyhow. As a “harrier” he was 
amongst the best. When thirteen he used 
to hunt regularly with a pack of harriers. 
and when he was at Oxford, at the age of 
nineteen, he hunted with the South Oxford- 
shire meet with fair regularity, and was 
particularly fond of accompanying Lord 
Macclesfield’s pack. 

His deer-stalking love was doubtless in- 
herited from his father, who had ever been a 
devotee of the sport, and whom Albert Edward 
used to accompany on those expeditions, 
much to the delight of both, whilst yet a 
mere child. No boy surely ever loved 
tracking the wild deer more thoroughly than 
did the future King of England. and long 
before he had become what we call “ a young 
man" there were few things about deer. 
stalking which the Prince did not know, and 
few old experienced Highlanders who could 
want any more accomplished and clever 
companion upon a deer-stalk than this boy 
was. And the love of the sport bas abided 
until to-day in the King’s breast, though he 
cannot gratify it now so much as he used 
to do, owing to the claims of age and State. 

The fourth favourite pastime of the King 
as a boy was perhaps what can hardly be 

classed under the name of "sport," but, 
since it was an indoor recreation, is better 
styled “pastime.” It was that of dancing. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Ever an accomplished and graceful courtier ; 
ever upright in carriage and stately in walk ; 
ever dignified in method and polished in 
manners—dancing in the home-circie with 
relations and friends always appealed much 
to the young Prince. There were small 
dances and Court balls enough in those days 
(before the great dark shadow fell upon the 
life of our late beloved Victoria) to gladden 
the heart of a Prince who loved the stately 
measure and delighted in the “set” dances, 
which he has favoured greatly all through his 
life. 

The King, as a youth, was a good skater, 
and enjoyed an hour on the ice, though it 
would hardly be correct to say that it was a 
sport about which he cured as much as he 
did for one or two of those we have 
mentioned. But he liked to have a sknte 
with a few friends when the royal lakes were 
frozen over with the keen grasp of winter, 
and his voice and laugh were always amongst 
the merriest at the disconcerting events that 
fall to the lot of all skaters some time or 
other. Up to & few years after his marriage 
this pleasure of spending an afternoon on 
the ice continued, when the opportunity 
offered in winter; but since he has advanced 
in years and his limbs have become less 
supple, like most of his older subjects, the 
King has had to be content with watching, 
where he used to be one of the chief per- 
formers. 

There was & time when it appeared likely 
that the Prince, then a young man, might 
develop a keen love for tennis—not lawn- 
tennis, but the more ancient and royal game. 
He used to play very often, and practised 
with some of the finest professionals, as well 
as amateurs, of the day. But whether it was 
that the exercise proved too violent for his 
tastes — for tennis, properly played, does take 
it out of even a young man !—cannot be told. 
The fact remains that the King's enthusiasm 
for tennis gradually died off, though until a 
few years ago he was very fond of secing a 
really goed match, and even took a hand 
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upon occasion with his royal relations and 
intimate friends. 

The above, then, were the chief sports that 
the King, as & boy, loved aud cherished. 
To-day, us stated, he retains his devotion to 
one or two of them, particularly to shooting. 
It was doubtless his enthusiasm for horses, 
in middle life, that first led him to take an 
interest in breeding shire-horses and owning 
racehorses, since, as a boy, he displayed no 
noticeable love for the Turf. But he was 
always fond of farming and agriculture, aud 
this soon made him an authority upon ull 
matters relating to the breeding and manage- 
ment of farm-stock of most kinds, especially 
horses. A well-known judge at some of the 
chief shows in the North of England has 
told me that he would rather take the judg- 
ment of the (then) Prince of Wales upon the 
points of a horse than that of any other man 
he knew— no small compliment to the King's 
knowledge of horses. 

It can hardly be doubted but that it was 
the fondness of the King for many kinds 
of outdoor sports, and especially for those 
that necessitated much action and wide 
cope of country to pursue them, that has 
been the means of keeping his Majesty in 
such excellent health during the greater 
part of his life. Except for that nearly 
fatal attack of typhoid fever in 1871, the 
health of the King has from his youthful 
days upwards been almost perfect, and his 
constitution has heen as good as one could 
desire. He laid the foundation of these ex- 
cellent results in those younger days when he 
chose manly, pure, healthy outdoor sports and 
pastimes rather than the shady “ sports "— 
so-called—favoured by many foreign Royal- 
ties, which undermine health and strength, 
and do no good to those pursuing them. Our 
King has in this way set a capital and manly 
example to all British youths; let them, like 
him, follow such sports in their boyhood days 
as will prove beneficial for their future health 
and welfare, and then there will be no fear 
of our race degenerating. 
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SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


By an OLD ATHLETE. 


F the annexed table, we have collected, for 

the sake of comparison, the respective 
performances of twelve representative 
schools in their current year's athletic sports. 
To render the table the more interesting, 
wo Scotch and one Irish school are in- 
cluded. 

Eton achieved the best performances in 
the half-mile, hurdles, mile, and weights. In 
the latter especially they did well, as, besides 
the winner, A. F. Scholfield, two other 
competitors putt over thirty feet. In tho 
hurdles, Fettes, Highgate, and Marlborough 
were only one-fifth of a second worse than 
Eton. Fettes and Sherborne tied for the 
high Jump with 5 ft. 3 in. A. M. Lyle of the 


i sands | ] mile, } mile | Mile 
j | 
| secs. secs, min. sec. min. sec. 
Cheltenham i f | 111 561 2 23 5 1 
Campbell College, 

Belfast. | H d — 51 
Eton. 10 | 572 | 9 8 | 4 56 
Fettes „ 111 563 2 16 5 16 
Highzate. " 11 61 2 18 5 3 
Mariborough . 103 59} 2 12 5 2 
Merchistou . 00 1H 57} — 5 12 
Repton . . 121 571 | 214 | 455 
Rossall . . ]1 57 22] 5 12 
Sherborne . . 111 | 59 217 5 16 
Tonbridge 11 56 2 11 5 0 
Wellington 111 58 2 13 4 59 


High Long 


former school, Who appears not unlikely to 
rival the performances of their old champion, 
J. W. Parsons, goes into residence at Cam- 
bridge in Oetober. Tonbridge were first in 
two events, the quarter-mile and long jump. 
Marlborough tied with Eton for the hundred 
yards race in ten and three-fifths seconds. 
Repton did best in throwing the cricket ball 
with a distance of a hundred and four yards 
odd. Three other schools exceeded tho 
hundred yards for this event. None, however, 
of the schools given equalled the fino 
performance of & youth of under seventeen 
years, of Dollar Academy, V. Johnson, who 
accomplished the fine throw of over one 
hundred and nine yards. 


Hur- | 


"de Ham- Cricket 

jump ' jump | dies | Weight mer | ball 
| “in e E 
tt. in. ft. in. secs. ft. in. | ft. in [n ft. in 
— 19 6 | 19$ | 295 = 93 9 9 
47 19 1 | 183 = — 91 2 0 
5 21 19 7 172 | 316 | 80 91 0 0 
53 19 10 171 | 824 | w4 | 98 1 0 
4 10} 1710 | 17$ = = 74 1 6 
52 19 1| 0$ | 2653 (75 102 0 5 
5 1 | 1811 | 2 31 4 — 97 16 
5 T 18 3 | 183 — — 10 1 4 
6 2À 19 & | 19 27 3 — |» 11 
65 3 18 4 | 18 299 | — +102 0 8 
5 1 2 4 131 27 2 797 , 10] 2 0 
411 12 10 | dep | 283 -iz 2 10 
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Holiday-Making on a Motor Car. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” H. WALKER.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.— THE HEAD-HUNTERS’ WAR-DANCE.— BACK AT CALLAO.— THE FIGHT AT THE POST-OFFICE. 


“ T nay on that beach, sir, for many hours, 

while the wild and savage revels went 
on. The sky was star-studded, and there 
was moonlight on the sea. But the red 
glare from the fire shone on the painted 
faces of the natives as they danced around 
it. 

They danced hand in hand, having stuck 
their spears in front to form a kind of 
cordon, and on each spear end was stuck a 
human head with the agony of death still 
there upon the pale features. 

“Again and again I closed my eyes. 
hoping to chase from my mind what I 
thought must be but a fearful dream. But 
I could not shut my ears against the short, 
abrupt, discordant yells, nor to the beating 
of dreary tom-toms. 

“ Ghastly sight and ghastly sound, while T, 
bound with withs, with swollen hands and 
fect, could only lie there and pray. 

“I fear I prayed for death. It was all I 
secmed to long for now, for hunger and 
thirst and all desire to sleep were banished 
and gone. 

“Thus for hours; then I felt I was going 
mad. I raised my voice, and shrieked aloud. 
I knew it was myself who uttered these 
screams, but somehow my voice sounded 
far away, as if indeed I were a disembodied 
spirit ranging through the shadowy jungle 
close at hand. No one heeded me. But 
the dancing went on, and as soon as one 
savage fell down exhausted and foaming, 
he was dragged away and another took his 
place. 

“ My screams ceased, and after an hour I 
felt my soul no longer belonged to that poor 
tortured body. I seemed to stand by its 
head, and spoke words of consolation to that 
body. 

* * Poor Juan Domingo,’ I said, lie quiet 
and still, and sleep Your sufferings are for 
ever over. When the war dance is finished, 
the feast will commence, and you, poor Juan, 
will form a portion thereof. But you will 
know no pain; you will not sce the knife, 
nor feel the fire. Adieu!’ 

“I was gliding off, apparently into the 
forest, when a louder yell than before, and 
the monotonous roar of other tom-toms, 
caused me to look round. 

" Lo! yonder was a fresh band of hideous 
savages, bearing aloft, on a kind of portable 
tuble formed of bamboos, a chief, with a 
broad ugly sword held in his hand, his chest 
nnd face painted in stripes and circles of 
white and red, and wearing on hia head a 
circlet or crown of feathers. 

“ Next moment a rush was made for my 
body. I felt no fear. They could not hurt 
me now, not even with that flashing knife. 
Was it to be plunged into the body -my 
body? I looked curiously on as I glided 
back and stood beside it. 

* Dut no, for sce - the dagger is used but 
to sever my cords, then hands and feet are 
rubbed and chafed, then legs and arms. A 
rourd with some dark mixture is now held 
to the lips and a little of the contents poured 
into the mouth. 

„At that moment, I, the disembodied, 
seemed to enter into myself, into my sub- 
stunce, and I sat up and stared around me. 

Food —fish and edible seaweed with green 
bamboo pith--was brought me, and I now 
ate with great avidity. 


“Then hope returned. J was not to form 


an integral portion of the war-banquet after 
all. 
" In my new-born jubilation I started to my 
feet, and in a circle formed by my captors I 
danced. 

“I know not now what I danced, nor how I 
danced. I can still remember, however, that 
my performance brought down the house, so 
to speak, and that the savages yelled with 
laughter. I grew more excited; I seized the 
gourd and drained it at a draught; then I 
wrenched his tom-tom from a squatting 
black and beat thereon such a wild tattoo 
as made all hands stare with wonder and 
surprise. Then I sang a madly exciting 
song. Hands were held up in amazement, 
and great white eyes were rolled upwards to 
the moon. 

“ When I finished there were a few moments 
of complete stillness, during which every 
savage appeared to be questioning his neigh- 
bour, rolling his head and neck about. It 
was a consultation, and I knew my fate was 
in the balance. Next minute it was decided. 

“ They made gestures to me that the tom- 
tom was now mine. 

* The poor wretch whom I had succceded 
was instantly beheaded, and then the orgies 
began. 

“They were cannibalistic, and of too fearful 
a character for me to describe. 

* But one thing I must tell you: the figure 
which had been borne aloft on the bamboo 
throne, and whom I had mistaken for a chief, 
was in reality a dead man, and he too formed 
part of the uncanny banquet. But more 
than this, I could not shut my eyes to the 
fact that he or it had been one of our crew. 

“I never passed such a night of terror 
before; I trust I shall never pass such an- 
other. Time after time while the feast 
continued, a savage sprang up and, with 
naked knife flashed before my face, went 
through the motions of slaying me. But at 
moments like these I only tom-tom’d and 
sang the louder. My life depended on my 
music, yet I never hoped to see the dawning 
of another day. 

“ Gradually, however, the fire burned lower 
and lower; savage after savage, his body 
swollen with gorging, sank to the ground. 

“I changed my tom-toming now to a low 
monotonous dreamy chant that I had learned 
ut sea. 

“ And soon all was hushed, the moon sank 
behind the waves, and I fell exhausted. 

“ When I awoke, there was n triangular bar 
of crimson on the sea, its broad end on the 
horizon, where the sun, like a great blood- 
orange, was sailing slowly, majestically up, 
through the golden haze of early morning.” 

Juan Domingo paused and for fully a 
minute there was silence deep as death in 
the little room where the group was sitting. 

In through the open casements came the 
sighing of the wind; musical it was, and 
plaintive, as it played among thorny cacti and 
palm-trees, and with it the soft sweet songs 
of wild birds. 

Every cye was bent on Juan Domingo, who 
appeared somewhat exhausted. But presently 
he moistened his lips with sherbet and re- 
commenced his wonarous tale. 

„Though stiff with the sea-dews," said 
Juan, *I rose to my feet. The snoring of 
the sleepers was like the snorting of the great 
Indian bull-frog. 

"I picked my steps over their prostrate 


forms and gingerly through the débris of the 
diabolical feast, and silently made my way 
towards the forest. 

“ Did I mean to escape? I scarce can say; 
but I had not gone far ere my progress was 
interrupted, and I found myself at the edge of 
a small lake, at the head of which, coming 


from a fern and palm-covered rock, was a 


snow. white waterfall. 

“A hand was laid on my shoulder and I 
turned round, and there, close behind me, stood 
a painted, but strangely comely-featured 
native. Bow and arrows on back, spear in 
hand, there he stood and looked down at me, 
for in height he must have been six feet and 
inches over. 

"Senor, he said in excellent Spanish, 
‘any attempt at escape will but end in your 
death,’ 

* Ay I *T answered calmly enough and in 
the same language. Ay! Iam your prisoner.’ 

* * Not my prisoner. Iam but little more 
than a prisoner myself.’ 

‘You are Spanish ?’ 

“I am a Spanish sailor, señor, captured 
like yourself from à castaway boat, the only 
man who was allowed by these terrible head- 
hunting savages of Borneo to live. But, ne 
added sadly, ‘it is years and years ago. I 
have become used to existence in these 
beautiful but savage islands. I fear all, all 
my friends and relatives in the northern 
islands of the Philippines are dead and gone. 

*' And now,’ he continued, ‘I would save 
your life. Indeed, Heaven in its mercy has 
already eet a silver crown upon your head, 
one which these head-hunters will fear and 
respect. 

* * Look!’ he said, and pointed down at the 
still water of the dark-bottomed lake. 

“My eyes followed the direction of h's 
finger, and I started back in amazement. 
Was that reflection mine? That drawn and 
haggard face; that hair as white as snow ? 

“s You see,’ said my new friend, what 
fear and grief have done. 

“t Come back with me now, for if they miss 
us they will think we have fled, and we shall 
forfeit our lives. Already are they awakening 
from their fearful orgie. But I will say you 
have been crowned by the Bo-Bo man— 
that is their god, if god they have—and 
that you are now the Tom-Tom King, and 
they will reverence you.’ 

"It turned out, sir," continued Juan 
Domingo.“ as this strange man predicted, and 
during all my long stay among the head- 
hunter I never experienced cruelty. But oh, 
captain, the fearful scenes I often had to 
witness, the raids I had to take part in, the 
massacres I shut my eyes to, with the fear- 
ful orgies to follow—I wonder that all these 
have not turned me crazy years and years 
aco. 

“That is my story; but ask me any question 
you desire answered; and I will do iny best? y 

"I will," said Paul. Did you hear 
nothing of what befel the two poor ladies 
who were in your buat ?” 

Paul and Telda also bent eagerly towards 
Juan Domingo. Their whole happiness 
seemed to depend on his answer to this 
question. 

“Though I was insensible when the boat 
was captured, Don Rizo, my Spanish friend, 
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„ Ayl“ in Spanish means Alas!“ 


had been there. No one was saved, he told 
me, except myself and the two ladies. 

* Thank God in his mercy, I yet may hope 
they—your wife, sir, and Mrs. Orr— were 
carried as prisoners into the interior and sold 
to a chief. They may be there still, sir, for 
I fear escape would be impossible." 

„And how would this chief have treated 
them." 

* As white queens, sir; for, according to the 
Bo-Bo god, a white woman brings luck, while 
tolay hands upon her would mean death to 
the whole tribe.“ 

There was a pause now, and Paul leaned 
his face upon his hands as if in deep thought. 
Then he looked once more his smiling, 
cheerful self. 

“ Do you know the name of the island, 
Juan?" 

“I know it not, sir. I was taken away 
from there in about a year or two, for I hardly 
could reckon time, and after being landed in 
Borneo I was hurried off to the home of the 
head-hunters, far away into the forest-clad 
and mountainous interior of the country." 

* But the island on which you were first 
made prisoner—you would know its where- 
abouts ? ” 

" Alas! no, captain. I never heard its 
name. In the vast archipelago called the 
Philippines there are over a thousand isles, 
from small to great. This island is moderate 
in extent. Its sands are snow-white coral. 
Forests creep down from its savage mountain- 
ous inlands to almost the verge of the water. 
One tall hill cone, probably the extinct crater 
of a volcano, wooded almost to the top, rises 
into the sky at its northerly end, and this is 
all I can tell you. 

“ Yes, sir,“ he added, “I long to go to sea 
again, and if you care to take me and give me 
employment I shall be your most faithful 
seaman.” 


One short week after this, during which 
time the clumsy old brig was scraped and 
cleaned at Callao, re-provisioned, and re- 
watered, the Diadem, under a whole cloud of 
canvas, was making the best of her way 
nor'ard and west towards the far-off 
Philippine Islands. 

Everyone on board had now recovered 
happiness and content, for hope, and that 
joy which no one can help feeling while 
sailing over this bright and sparkling ocean, 
tilled the breasts of all. 

Something seemed to tel] Prul that this 
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voyage would lift up the veil from the 
mystery which enshrouded his life. 

“ Whether or not, he said to the boys one 
evening, *I shall find poor Madge’s mother 
—a joy which I can now hardly believe 
3 am determined at all events to 

now her fate, and, if she be dead, perhaps 
even to place a cairn over the spot where 
she who loved me lies." 

There was one thing which contributed 
much to the content of all hands. Letters 
from home had been received at Callao, and 
no extra bad news had come in any. 

The post-office, by the way, is not over- 
well conducted in this city, and one strange 
thing occurred. Joce and Eph were at first 
hugely disappointed. They were told that 
there were no letters for them. 

Away they went sadly disappointed, but 
returned two days after, hoping against 
hope. 

% No, nothing for you, caballeros.” 

The dark and swarthy clerk placed almost 
insulting emphasis on the last words. 

Joce was on tiptoe looking over that 
clerk's shoulder into the letter-box behind 
him. 

^ Why," he cried, “I see a letter for me. 
That is my mother's handwriting." 

„Ah! but," said the clerk, ** these letters 
are insufficiently paid. You cannot have 
them.” 

Our boys, be it remembered, were now 
seventeen years of age and over, well built 
and hard, and but little inclined to stand 
what they considered gross impertinence. 

“You insolent whipper.snapper," cried 
Joce, bringing down his stick with a thud on 
the counter that caused everyone in the 
office to jump. here is a true-born American 
and I am a Scot and Britisher ; hand over 
these letters or I shall leap over the counter 
and break every bone in your insignificant 
body.“ 

The reply was a broad grin from between 
a pair of blubber lips. 

This was too much for Eph; he sprang 
nimbly over the counter, and next moment 
the letters were in his possession and in his 
jacket pocket. 

The row didn't end here, however, for by 
this time other clerks, some armed with 
pistols and one with a knife, tried to inter- 
cept them. In vain; they fought their 
way with their cudgels to the door and into 
the street, and those Peruvian clerks saw 
them go down the street triumphant. 


(To be continued.) 
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When they came on board and told Paul 
the story, the little man laughed louder than 
he had laughed for many months. 

" Gregory," he shouted, “hoist the Bra- 
zilian flag!“ 

“ Glad you behaved so pluckily," said the 
quaint little skipper. “And that you let 
those fellows know that British and American 
sailors were not born to be trifled with.“ 

They were to sail next forenoon, but early 
that morning the postal authorities came on 
board to demand payment of the extra 
charge on the letters. They were far from 
polite, and on shore twenty armed men were 
drawn up with rifles and fixed bayonets. 

"One minute, gentlemen," said Paul. 
Then he gave orders for one of the guns to be 
loaded and trained upon the little ill-dressed 
body of troops. 

“ Now,” he said to the Peruvians, “ you 
come here to add insult to previous injury. 
You rascally officials would have kept my 
boys from receiving news from home, all 
because the letters appear not to have been 
sufficiently stamped. I shall not be hard 
on you, however. Apologise, and you shall 
be paid." 

Then these gentlemen lost their tempers. 
“ Weshall not apologise!” they cried. ‘‘ Con- 
sider yourself a prisoner. Make a single 
attempt to sail and my men on shore shall 
fire." 

“ Bos'n," shouted Paul, “ rig the hose and 
stand by to wash down these dirty caballeros 
when I give the word." 

“ Ay, By, sir.“ 

„We will go on shore, sir,” said one. 

* Then be off, and be quick about it. My 
guns are trained, and if your rapscallions 
yonder dare to fire III blow them up to the 
moon.“ 

This was practically the end of the adven- 
ture, and the caballeros went off with the 
sorry threat of calling attention to the 
matter through the proper quarter. 

„Be thankful to get away with a whole 
skin," cried Eph, as a parting shot; “ for if 
your fellows had fired we should have put 
you in front of the battle." 

* Three cheers for your British seamen," 
cried the skipper of a Glasgow boat as they 
were sailing off. Hip, hip, hooray!” 

“ Man the rigging, boys," cried Paul, and 
give them back their cheer.” 

This was done heartily, and when the sun 
went down the Diadem was far away on the 
lonely ocean. 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


Bv Joun A. HraciNsoN (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


rom the deference exhibited towards the 

dignified Moor it was evident that he 

possessed some authority, and we discovered 
that he was named Muley-el-Seed. 

A horse awaited his plcasure, and on it 
he proceeded towards a squarely built, flat- 
roofed house some distance off. During the 
afternoon he again took saddle, and accom- 
panied by many armed men rode inland, and 
for a week we saw no more of him. 

Early next morning we found all the slaves 
in the road laden for a journey, the head- 
man and his officers being mounted on horses, 
while we were given two mules. 

The inland voyage soon began. All that 
day the country traversed was fairly well 
timbered, but on the following &fternoon we 
struck a very rough track. Shortly after 
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CHAPTER IV. 


sundown, however, we again reached some 
trees and thorn scrub, and with the latter, 
nesibas, or hedyes of the pricky growth, were 
erected to keep off any prowling wild 
beasts. 

After supper my friend decided to turn in. 

* We'll bunk down under that thorn bush," 
he said. “Place your saddle upside down 
and scoop out a hole for your hips to rest 
in. That's deep enough. How d'ye feel?” 

„Well, Jack, it's better than the brig.” 

" Learned the trick out West," he said. 
“I have not always been a shellback.” 

Throughout the next day the country re- 
mained unchanged, but as nothing save a 
series of forced marches was possible until 
good water was reached, all hands struggled 
on uncoraplainingly. 


During the fourth day, however, à. change 
for the better appeared, the animals seeming 
to know that water was not far off, while the 
men overhauled their muskets preparatory to 
sighting game. 

On reaching the summit of some boulder- 
strewn hills we saw beyond several water- 
holes in the bed of an otherwise dry gulley, 
while far as the eye could reach stretched a 
magnificent park-like country, the bright 
green verdure extending to the foot of purple- 
hued mountains, distant, perhaps, twenty 
miles. 

Beside the water the camp was pitched. 
After a meal, a hunting party was organised, 
and with it Cooney begged hard to go. The 
officers seemed willingythat he should, but 
not before the consent of the chief was gained. 
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Away went Jack to the tent of the old man, 
who received him with a stony glance of 
suspicion and studied indifference. 

Cooney endeavoured to allay all fears, and 
proved so importunate, that, to be rid of such 
a nuisance, the head man made inquiry, and, 
calling a slave, finally produced two long-bar- 
relled and richly mounted flint-lock muskets. 

“Thank’ee, old frizzle-face," Jack gaily 
observed, “ but they ain’t any use without 
proper ammunition.” 

The old man did not understand a word, 
but the slave presently produced the desired 
articles, and with them we set off on the 
projected expedition. 

* We're in luck, Jim," Jack said, “and 
with half a chance I'll show these chaps a 
few dodges.” 

The party spread out in line abreast, and 
moved rapidly over the ground. Cooney 
and I presently found ourselves alone. We 
reached the foot of a hill, and Jack led the 
advance. Just before gaining the summit he 
dropped on all-fours, signalled perfect silence, 
and well was it that such precautions were 
observed. 

Very slowly our heads were raised above 
the summit. Immediately below a large 
water-hole appeared, and beside it three 
beautiful antelopes quenched their thirst. 
That spectacle did not, however, attract our 
attention, since not far off a couple of bucks 
were fighting desperately. | We scarcely 
brenthed. The combatants were very evenly 
matched, and neither seemed to gain any 
ascendency. All that while Cooney had 
been slowly bringing his musket to bear, 
when suddenly one of the animals rolled on 
the ground, and like a lightning flash the 
horns of his antagonist ran him through. 
With gory head the living stood above the 
dying foe, and then the musket flashed. 
Behind a cloud of smoke Cooney lay motion- 
less. As the veil drove aside Jack leaped 
down the declivity, and I reached him in 
time to see two slashing passes of his knife 
across the throats of both animals. 

* Well done, Jack ! " cried I, and in the 
far distance saw the remaining antelopes 
flying for their lives. 
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“Just pretty fair, Jim," he said. All 
the same, though, 'tisn't every day a fellow 
can show two such animals for a single shot. 
The explosion brought two men and the 
mules to our assistance. The prizes were 
removed to camp, and even old “ frizzle- 
face evinced much pleasure, although 
scarcely concealing his hatred of the white- 
faced infidels. 

At any rate, he evidently knew a good shot 
when he saw one, for that same afternoon he 
sent for Cooney, and then and there placed 
in his hands a beautiful rifle of English 
manufacture. With a gleeful cry Jack 
received and hugged the weapon. ‘ Oh,” 
he cried, you're a reg'lar old brick, no 
mistake. I say, Tintacks, where on earth 
did you get it? — stole it, hey? You mean 
me to hunt with it?—lD'l do that with 
pleasure. Look here, old stocking, I mean to 
let Jim here practise with the musket. You 
understand, don't ye? That's all right— 
we'll keep your larder filled all the time, and, 
mind,Isaidso." Although, of course, the old 
fellow understood not one word, as we 
knew, Jack's admiration of the weapon 
evidently afforded much pleasure. 

“Come along, Jim,” my friend said, and 
with suitable cartridges he left the tent. 
“ Out West I was considered a dead shot— 
it’s a spell since I did anything in that line, 
but we will practise.“ 

He set up a target and “ bull's- eyed“ it 
nearly every time, and that same afternoon 
he gave the whole camp such an exhibition 
of skill as made the old chief himself stare 
with amazement. The sun was but an 
hour's spun abcve the horizon when ahead 
of the tramping cavalcade a herd of antelope 
broke cover. Two men dismounted and 
fired, but missed badly. Instantly Cooney 
sprang into a vacant saddle, and with the 
rifle over his back put the animal at its best 
pace till across the plain both careered in 
splendid style. Crack! A buck fell on the 
ground, and stayed there. Dy that time the 
horse had gained its second wind, and with 
the rider flat on its back raced on at break- 
neck speed. Twic2 again the rifle flashed, 
and at each report an antelope fell, 


The men standing round me spoke not 
one word. Cool and unemotional Cooncy 
returned, and for the first time * Tintacks " 
actually smiled on him. The dead game 
was speedily secured. After the tent was 
set up its occupant sent orders for our ap- 
pearance before him, and Cooney expressed 
some annoyance. “Here I am busily cook. 
ing a supper," he exclaimed, “and must let 
it burn for his pleasure." 

"Let us go, Jack," I advised. He may 
have something important to say.“ 

* But the niggers will steal our steaks.” 

“They dare not —you're too good a shot." 

We found Tintacks seated cross-legged on & 
mat, while opposite him a substantial supper 
and two vacant mats for guests were set. 
We grinned inquiry, and with dignified 
motion the old man waved us toward the 
seats. 

* Well, I'm sure! What next? First-class 
supper, Jim—wade in and get your name up," 
Cooney whispered. 

With magnificent bows we took the mats. 
There were neither forks nor knives nor 
spoons, but the meal was so appetising that 
my friend forgot all about his steaks burning 
to cinders outside, while after coffee the 
host presented us with long-stemmed pipes 
filled with fragrant Turkish tobacco. 

Jack Cooney's smile extended from ear to 
ear. '* You're a real trump, Tintacks," he 
exclaimed, “I never expected such a meal. 
Real sorry I can’t talk your rubbishy lingo, 
but we are picking up bits of it every day. 
I'm getting real fond of you, old chappie, I 
am indeed. How're you getting on?“ The 
chief solemnly shook his head, but when 
by certain signs Jack signified entire 
approval the old man fairly laughed out. 
right. 

“ind thus did we gain his favour. Indeed, 
it was not long before he made us under- 
stand how anxious he felt to attach both to 
his own retinue, and to that proposition 
Cooney gladly assented, always providing 
that the treasured rifle remained in his 
possession, and soon afterwards we re- 
tired. 

(To be continued.) 
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A* so it came to pass that these refugees 
of the doctrine of Jesus were provided 
for within the temple of Buddha. The old 
priest was willing to receive them for Wang's 
sake. He had a desire, also, to make the 
acquaintance of the physician who had 
wrought such wonderful cures, and to hear 
from his lips an account of the doctrine 
which could constrain him to leave his cwn 
country and his own kindred that he might 
practise his healing art among strangers. 
The temple was spacious. There were 
many chambers, where, in its palmy duys, 
the priests resided ; but for a long time these 
chambers had been empty, and were seldom 
entered into hy the one old man who yet 
remained the solitary guardian of an effete 
worship. The frequented highway across 
the mountains was on the other side of the 
valley, so that the temple was a place apart, 
where only a few scattered devotees now 
cime at very irregular intervals. It was a 
fairly safe hiding-place, at least for a time, 
und, with proper precautions, perhaps for a 
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long time. The priest swept out one of the 
more retired of the empty chambers, and 
prepared it for his guests. One thing 
only troubled him—how was he to provide 
food for five people including himself and 
Wang? For Wang would not leave his 
friends. Whatever risks they ran he per- 
sisted in sharing. And he was really of very 
grent service as Cyril’s special companion 
and general help to them all. 

Wang relieved the old man's mind by 
crossing the valley at nightfall and fetching 
supplies from his father's farm. Very little, 
and that of the simplest, was sufficient to 
meet the needs of the five. Many tasty bit 
he brought for Cyril, much to that irrepres- 
sible youngster'ssatisfaction. These nightly 
excursions were varied sometimes by a visit 
to the Ngen farmstead farther up the hill on 
the same side of the valley. Hsie wasin the 
secret, and her husband also, but no other 
member of the Ngen household. Wang had 
to come and go with the utmost caution. 
He never returned empty-handed. Both 


Hsie and her husband were ready to do what 
they could for the fugitives. 

Nearly a month went by and the litte 
company was still safely hidden within the 
precincts of the temple. Farmer Pin brought 
what information he could gather from Pire. 
Yang, whereby it appeared as if the Boxers 
were predominant, not only there, but. 
owing to the open sympathy of the infamous 
governor, Yu-Hsien, throughout the whole of 
the province of Shan-si, and over a consider. 
able part of Shan-Tung. The native Chris 
tians had suffered terribly. The Boxers had 
wreaked their utmost vengeance upon them. 
because they were known to be in sympathy 
with the foreign devils, and sharers in ther 
beliefs. Their houses had been plunderei 
and demolished, and many who had been in 
comfortable circumstances had been reduci 
to beggary. They had been driven for 
into the fields to starve and die. Hapys 
indeed were they who could creep fra 
place to place in the secrecy of the night and 
tind temporary hiding- places among their 
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relatives and friends. Under cruel torture, 
and in the final agony, multitudes had 
refused to recant, and accepted the pledge of 
death as their enrolment in the noble army 
of martyrs. Many missionaries, with their 
wives and children, had fallen victims to the 
senseless rage of this so-called patriotic 
Society with its pugnacious aims and its 
preposterous pretensions of being in league 
with the heavenly powers! while others had 
barely escaped with their lives. A few were 
in hiding like Dr. and Mrs. Deane and Cyril. 
It was thought in Ping-Yang that they must 
have got clear away. 

The chief danger came from the super- 
abundant vitality of Cyril. It was difficult 
to keep him within bounds. He was too 
young to understand that he must abstain 
from all noise and movement, even from the 
slightest whisper, while there were wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Buddha. Perhaps 
their long immunity from detection lulled 
them all into a false sense of security, and, 
during the fourth week of their stay, they 
unconsciously relaxed their precautions. So 
it would seem, for in that fourth week they 
were discovered in this wise. 

An aged man, with a cunning, wrinkled 
face, and a long beard of scanty grey hairs, 
came down the mountain path astride a 
very small donkey. When he reached the 
temple, he dismounted, tethered the animal 
in the portico, and entered to kow-tow before 
the placid image of the seated Buddha. 

He took off his big round spectacles, which 
he only wore for the sake of appearance, and 
with his wicked eyes peered all round the 
dark interior. The priest was absent. 
While he was engaged with these furtive 
glances, and in his altogether perfunctory 
genuflections in front of the image, and be- 
fore he had lighted the joss-sticks which he 
had picked out of a receptacle close by, a 
child’s ringing laugh, sudden and clear, the 
most unexpected of all things in a nearly 
deserted temple, so startled him that the 
joss-sticks fell to the ground. He stooped 
to recover them, and replaced them in the 
receptacle unlighted. Then he stepped 
cautiously across the chamber in the direc- 
tion whence the laugh had come. conducted 
the more surely by the child's prattling 
tongue, and the whispering attempts of 
another voice to silence it; and there, in an 
inner chamber, unseen himself, he beheld 
the doctor busily writing, and his wife, with 
little Cyril on her knee, trying to hush the 
high-spirited child into a calmer mood than 
that which then held him. 

It was enough. With a vindictive smile 
he tiptoed across the floor to the portico. 
There he came face to face with Wang. 
His smile now became positively devilish as 
Wang started back with a cry of dismay, 
and uttered his name— Chao!" For Chao 
it was, the same old humbug who had nearly 
killed him five years before. By the leer 
upon his face Wang knew that he had seen 
the fugitives, and he knew also that no 
mercy could be expected from him. Promise 
—yes! he would promise anything; but 
against the most solemn promise he could 
make, he would bring the Boxers. It was 
no use pleading with Chao, and Wang did 
not try. In his malicious delight at the 
discovery, Chao took Wang's face between 
his palms, and held it on either side, while 
he made a series of most horrible grimaces 
intended to paralyse him with fear; then, 
releasing him suddenly, with an evil chuckle 
he almost ran out, loosed his poor beast, 
threw himself across it, and set off at a 
tottering amble towards Ping-Yang. 

It was late in the afternoon when Chao 
left, and it would be quite dark before he. 
reached the city. Wang ran in, and told 
Dr. Deane that he was sure Chao had seen 
them; &nd when the doctor remembered 
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Cyril's laugh he could not doubt it. They 
anxiously awaited the priest's arrival. He 
had been across to farmer Pin's, and the 
night had fallen before he returned. As 
soon as he heard that his guests had been 
seen, and that it was Chao who had seen 
them, he advised instant flight, and 
volunteered to take them himself to a cave 
known to very few people, far away up in 
the mountains, which if they could only 
reach before Chao could set the Boxers upon 
their track, or bafle them in case they should 
follow, would afford a fair shelter until the 
ground was clear for them to move farther 
away. 

By midnight they had left the temple, and 
were toiling up the steep side of the 
mountain, away from the beaten paths, and 
above and beyond the large farm compound 
occupied by the numerous family of Ngens. 
Two shadowy forms were lurking in the 
portico as they came out, and one followed 
them, with stealthy footsteps—followed them 
by sound rather than by sight, for the night 
was very durk, but intensely still. The cat- 
like tread of the felt-footed follower was un- 
heard by anyone in that little company seek- 
ing a safer refuge in the mountains. They 
were unaware that cruel hidden eyes had 
spied upon them when they began their 
journey. 

Chao had been too wily forthem. Hehad 
arranged with these two knaves to serve him 
as spies. At an inn at the foot of the hill, 
where he was well known, he had met with 
them; there, also, after sending them up 
the hill, to keep an eye on the fugitives, he 
changed the diminutive ass for a strong 
swift mule, and hastened over the river and 
along the high-road to the southern gate of 
the city, spreading the alarm among the 
scattered dwellings as he went by. 

In twos and threes the people joined him, 
until there was quite & crowd racing along- 
side and behind the mule—a yelling, gesticu- 
luting, excited crowd, dimly aware that 
Chao's message concerned the discovery of 
certain foreign devils, but altogether unen- 
lightened as to the details. However, that 
was a small matter. The chief thing was 
that some one had scented out the retreat of 
these fugitives, and that there was likely to 
be a display of cruel barbarity towards 
inoffensive and defenceless creatures who 
were branded as devils simply because they 
were foreigners. 

Away went this clamorcus mob at the 
heels of Chao's mule, some of the wilder 
spirits clinging to the stirrup-leathers, and 
howling themselves hoarse, the excitement 
increasing as they proceeded, until they 
came to the gates, and hammered upon 
them, and threatened to scale the walls un- 
less the guard woke up and gave them instant 
admission. 

The guard was awake; so were the people 
in the adjacent streets; and they wondered 
for a while what the tumult was about. 
The news soon spread that a company of 
foreigners had been found, the number of the 
company growing as the news passed from 
mouth to mouth, and the tale devcloping so 
fast in transmission that the twentieth man 
was told that fifty foreign devils had been 
captured, and were then at the gates—and 
surely there was row enough at the gates to 
prove it ! they were nt the gates in charge of a 
military official, waiting to be brought in, and 
lodged in the common prison. 

All this served Chao's purpose. The local 
Boxers were soon on the spot. Their leader 
was permitted to communicate with Chao. 
Notwithstanding the clamour, Chao contrived 
to put him in possession of the facts of the 
case. The tumult gradually subsided ; the 
people returned to their beds in the belief 
that it was only a scare; but the leader of the 
Boxers, and about twenty of his men, 
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variously armed, and supplied with lanterns, 
were allowed to slip through the gates, that 
under Chao's guidance they might pounce 
upon their victims, and either kill them out- 
right or hale them before the magistrate and 
demand from him the extreme and summary 
vengeance due to these foreign disturbers of 
their country’s peace. 

Far up the mountain-side, and still slowly 
ascending, but, as the priest told him, within 
easy distance now of their destination, Wang 
suddenly stood stock still. 

“Sh—!” said he; and as they all halted 
—“ J can hear voices, and many feet.“ 

They listened, and found that Wang’s 
statement was only too true. Lights appeared, 
scattering and converging, but ever drawing 
nearer as the Boxers came on, led by the spy 
who had followed them in their flight. They 
were a swift advance party of seven or eight 
of the stronger and more active men. 

„What shall we do?" asked Dr. Deane. 
“I must stand by my wife and child, but there 
is ample time for you two to make good your 
escape. Leave us, I entreat you, and save 
your own lives if you cannot save ours.“ 

“No!” said the priest, we will keep 
together, and we may baffle them yet." 

Wang pressed little Cyril, whom he was 
then carrying, closer to his breast, and 
murmured to himself, No! if Cyril dies I 
will die too.” 

When they were within two hundred yards 
of the refuge which they were hoping to gain, 
the Boxers saw them, and, with a fierce shout 
of triumph, ran upon them, and began to 
surround them. The priest suddenly vanished 
in the darkness. Mrs. Deane whispered into 
Wang's ear a message which caused him to 
slip through the rapidly enclosing circle. 
The Boxers were surprised to find only the 
doctor and his wife in their hands. Chao 
had spoken of a child, and a Chinese servant, 
and certainly, when they sighted them and 
ran upon them, the fugitives numbered more 
than two. Where were the rest ? 

Beyond the ring of light made by the 
lanterns everything was buried in deep 
shadows. The night had swallowed the rest. 
They might search for them a long time, and 
search in vain. But they had secured the 
two chief offenders. What should they do 
with them? Leave them here in their blood 
dead upon the mountains? No! They must 
indulge their followers, and the people in 
Ping-Yang, with some spectacular display. 
Now that their Society was recognised and 
employed by the Imperial authorities, and 
Yu-Hsien, the governor of the province, had 
openly declared himself to be on their side, 
they would march the prisoners to the Yamen, 
institute legal proceedings against them, and 
procure tbeir condemnation in proper form. 

It was only after a long and garrulous 
debate that they arrived at this decision, a 
decision from which the doctor derived a 
gleam of hope, which he at once imparted to 
his wife. During the debate they were 
buffetted, but not really hurt; no weapon was 
lifted against them; and, as soon as the 
decision was come to the Boxers bound 
their hands behind them, tied them together 
elbow to elbow, and drove them down the 
mountain towards the city. 

Wang slipped between the lanterns like a 
shadow, with Cyril in his arms, and Mrs. 
Deane’s message in his heart. I must leave 
Cyril with you," she had said. ‘ Take care 
of him, Wang, and may God defend you 
both." She thought then that the rush of 
the Boxers meant instant death to her 
husband and herself, and she desired above 
all things to save the life of her child. 

Wang ran clear of the Boxers into the 
enshrouding darkness. The priest, who had 
previously disappeared, but who was watching 
the proceedings, unseen! himself, from a safe 
distance, saw Wang's movements, marked the 
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direction he was taking, and altered his 
position to intercept him. And well it was 
that he did so, for, otherwise, Wang and 
Cyril would have been precipitated in the 
darkness over a cliff close by and dashed to 
pieces in the valley below. The priest pre- 
vented the fearful entastrophe. Every inch 
of the ground hereabout he was perfectly 
familiar with. In a low whisper he revealed 
himself to Wang, and drew him, with his 
living burden, round a projecting rock, down 
a steep path to a ledge or platform, and 
within the cave. 

When the light broke over the hills no 
visible trace remained of the Boxera and 
their victims, and the few shepherds that 
were scattered over the otherwise deserted 
uplands scarcely knew what the commotion 
of the night before had been about. 
Gradually the information spread among 
them that the Boxers had visited their quiet 
haunts in quest of a company of foreign 
devils; that they had captured them, and 
taken them down to Ping-Yang for execution ; 
but they never dreamt that the cave over- 
looking the narrow valley was even now 
sheltering a part of the company—the child 
of the foreigners, Wang, the son of farmer 
Pin, whom they all knew, and the old 
Buddhist priest, the guardian of the temple in 
which most of them had been accustomed to 
kow-tow. These shepherds were simple, and 
not unkindly men; Wang und the priest they 
would have befriended, and taken their side 
probably against Chao or anyone else; but 
the child they might have given up, and sent 
to Ping-Yang to share the fate of the father 
and mother. 

Therefore, for Cyril’s sake, the priest and 
Wang kept in very close hiding. The cave 
was dry and spacious, and very difficult of 
success, dangerous even to those who knew not 
the way, and its interior could be seen only 
by people across the valley, and then but 
obscurely. From every other point it was 
invisible, except, of course, from the ledge or 
platform, which was really & projection of the 
floor of the cave itself. The ledge was only 
&pproachable from one side, round & huge 
rocky protuberance, and by & rapid descent 
of about a dozen yards; on the other side it 
was closed in by a natural wall, the continua- 
tion of the cliff that dropped directly from the 
ledge one hundred and seventy fcet into the 
bottom of the valley. 

From four to five weeks they remained in 
this cave. The chief difficulty was to obtain 
a regular supply of nourishing food. Wang 
had to venture forth two or three times a 
week, always in the night, and, when the 
moon was near the full, rnnning the risk of 
detection and pursuit. He visited his father's 
farm mostly, but sometimes he would con- 
trive to see his sister or her husband, and he 
never returned to the cave empty-handed. 
They did not ask him where the hiding-place 
was, and he did not volunteer the informa- 
tion. It was better 8o. Then if they were 
questioned they could clearly deny all 
knowledge of their whereabouts. "They could 
neither be tempted nor forced to tell what 
they did not know. Water was plentiful. 
There was a spring within the cave. It had 
cut a channel for itself in the rocky floor, 
and tumbled over the farther side of the 
ledge in a tiny cascade which broke below 
into a shower of spray and dissipated into 
mist ere it reached the bottom. Wang suc- 
ceeded several times in tempting goats into 
the cave and milking thema rather risky 
experiment; but, whatever the shepherds 
thought of the drained udders, an experiment 
which brought them no harm, and furnished 
Cyril with a welcome addition to his spare, 
&nd sometiines unsuitable, diet. 

During these night visits Wang learned 
that Dr. and Mrs. Deane had been conveyed 
tə the Lamen, examined by the Mandarin, 
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detained with a view to further inquiry, and 
then, as it would seem, spirited away. They 
had vanished, how, when, and where, neither 
his father nor his sister’s husband could find 
out; but they feared the worst. 

And now came the supreme testing-time 
for Wang. Old Chao, who had been griev- 
ously disappointed that the whole company 
was not captured, knew that the remaining 
three must be somewhere in the mountains. 
He watched the temple very closely, expect- 
ing that they would be driven back by 
hunger; but when two and three weeks went 
by, and they did not return, he came to the 
conclusion either that food was conveyed to 
them in some way, or else that they had 
perished. Instead of watching the temple, 
he resolved to watch the Pin farmstead, to 
watch it himself in the daytime from some 
secret point of vantage, and to hire three 
men to watch it in relays during the night. 

Wang neverrelaxed hiscaution and vigilance 
in the visits which he paid to his own home 
or to the Ngens, but, ignorant of the presence 
of the three spies who were on the look-out 
for him, it was only to be expected that he 
would be caught at last. He was caught. 
It was on the return journey from his own 
home. As he turned from the high road to 
cross the valley, a dark figure leapt upon 
him, and, ere he could utter a cry, struck 
him senseless to the ground. He was laden 
with provisions at the time, and these were 
scattered as he fell. 

The man called for his companions, and 
they gathered the provisions together, eating 
some and carrying the rest, with the uncon- 
scious Wang, to the inn at the foot of the 
hills. When Chao saw the food he fell into 
a fury. To the amazement of the spies, he 
called them all the foul names he could lay 
his tongue to, and threatened to thrash them 
soundly for a set of silly fools. “Why 
didn’t you follow him when you saw that he 
had food with him? He would have led you 
straight to their hiding-place, and we should 
have taken them all!” This he said when 
his fury had somewhat abated and he could 
speak to them with any degree of intelligence. 
And to their protest that they could not see 
what he carried in the darkness, or whether 
he carried anything at all, he would scarcely 
listen, but continued to rate them so severely, 
and to call them such opprobrious names, 
that they fled from the room. 

The blow had been nearly too heavy for 
Wang. Chao exerted himself to bring the 
poor lad round, not out of compassion, but 
that he might wreak his malice upon him by 
handing him over to the Boxers, and in the 
hope that the Boxers would extract from him 
by torture the secret hiding-place of the 
priest and the child. He sent a message 
into Ping-Yang to the local leader to say that 
the servant of the foreigners had been taken, 
and to ask what he should do with him. It 
was practically a summons to the Boxers to 
come out and fetch him. Before noon a 
company of them had arrived at the inn. 

By this time Wang had gathered his 
scattered wits together, and discovered that 
he was Chao’s prisoner. When the Boxers 
appeared, he surmised that Chao had sent 
for them, and he began to wonder what they 
would do with him. A consultation was 
held in another room, in which he could hear 
Chao’s voice taking a prominent part. There 
seemed to be some disagreement between 
Chao and the Boxer lender. It was settled 
at last, and the guard which had been told 
off to watch him were commanded to bring 
him out. They took him down to the river 
side, and formed a circle about him, the 
leader squatting upon the ground with his 
great naked sword laid across his knees. 

“Wang T'ien Pin, many charges are pre- 
ferred against you," said he, his face gather- 
ing into a heavy scowl, and his gloomy eyes 


fixed upon the slender form of the young lad 
before him. For years you have consorted 
with foreign devils. You have imbibed the 
pernicious doctrine of Jesus which is the 
doctrine of the foreigner. When the sword 
was waiting to consume the enemies of our 
land, you assisted them in their escape and 
went with them, arranged for their shelter, 
&nd supplied them with food. You know 
now where their child is. 'To some secret 
refuge in the mountains you have taken this 
son of a serpent instead of delivering him up 
io be crushed as he deserves. But we are 
willing to overlook these detestable deeds on 
two conditions: first, that you abandon the 
Jesus doctrine ; and secondly, that you tell us 
where the child is hidden. What say you? 
Your life hangs upon your word. Will you 
give up the doctrine of Jesus? 

* cannot,“ answered Wang calmly. 

* Will you lead us into the mountains to 
the child's hiding-place ? ” 

“No!” said Wang, with a firmness and 
decision which surprised the Boxer and his 
men. 

Chao would have tortured him, and tried to 
tear from him by pain a recantation of his 
belief, and a confession of the place of refuge. 
But the Boxer was more merciful. Cruel 
was he, but quick in his cruelty. It was 
this question of torture about which they 
had disagreed in the inn. 

“ You have spoken, said the Borer, “and 
decided your own fate "' ; and even as he said 
the words he leapt to his feet, swung his 
great sword around him in a couple of whist- 
ling curves, and, with a practised stroke, 
swift, sure, and clean, he sent the lad’s head 
rolling upon the ground. 

So passed away Wang T'ien Pin, the true 
disciple and the faithful friend. 

With prying eyes old Chao still continued 
to search among the mountains. The week 
after Wang’s death he rounded the rock 
and descended to the ledge, having noticed 
the cave the day before from the opposite 
side of the valley. From the darkness 
of the interior the priest saw him. He 
had heard of Wang’s fate from the husband 
of Hsie, and feared that if Chao entered the 
cave, and found them, he and Cyril would 
soon b2 sent into the invisible. For himself 
he cared very little—he was old, and the 
care of the child, without Wang’s assistance, 
was almost too much for him; but he did 
want to save the child. Cyril was sleeping. 
If he had been awake, and running about, 
Chao must have heard or seen him. There 
he stood on the platform in the sunshin? 
with the priest's eyes upon him; he was not 
facing the cave, but looking across the valley ; 
and the priest, with tremulous heart, was 
hoping he would not enter, but retrace his 
steps and disappear from view. 

Within the cave was another whos? eves 
were upon him, eyes with a vicious gleam in 
them—a big he-goat who regarded him as 
an inteuder. The goats had become familiar 
with the occupants of the cave, and of late 
had visited them more frequently. This 
sturdy fellow gathered himself together, and 
ran full tilt at Chao. The sound of the 
charge caused the old spy to turn half round, 
but, before he could move, the goat was upon 
him, and had thrown him clean over the 
ledge. Down he fell with a fearfal crash 
upon the stones below. That was the end 
of Chao. 

Cyril was saved. When Dr. and Mrs. 
Deane returned from Hankow, after the Boxer 
rising had subsided, they found their son 
under the care of Mrs. Pin. For the docto: 
and his wife had not been killed. The 
Secretary had again befriended them. He 
released them from the Yamen, smuggled 
them out of the city, sent an escort with them 
down the Fen-Ho as far as the Yellow River, 
whence, through many perils, they bad 
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finally reached Hankow. Greatly distressed 
were they at the enforced s2paration from 
their child, and very anxious about his 
safety; and as soon as the tide turned, and 
edicts were issued for the suppression of the 
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— —— SOMEWHERE! 

et (3? again? Of course," said Phil that 

morning; "but I've been thinking 

that we ought to be there by eleven. and if 

they don't come by twelve we needn't stop, 

for they're sure to come early in the night, 
or not at all." - 

It was not at all that night, and the next, 
and the next. Fivo nights did we watch, 
but our stay grew less and less prolonged, 
for the excitement was dying out. 

Then came the sixth night, and how well 
I remember it! The evening was very sultry 
and still, with a peculiar drowsy feeling in 
the air. I was thinking to myself as I tried 
hard to read that it was a great mistake to 
have to go and mount guard that night, when 
I gave a jump, for my father suddenly shut 
his book with a bang and looked at his 
watch. 

" Half-past nine," he said. Here, let's 
go to bed. I had no sleep last night, and 
I want a good rest.” 

So it wes from my room that I heard the 
three-quarters past nine chimed, and with 
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Boxers, back they came in great haste to 
Ping-Yang. With Chao’s death the search for 
Cyril had ceased; the priest had returned to 
his temple; Mrs. Pin had taken the child and 
sheltered and fed him for Wang’s sake; and, 


(THE END.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


all that time to wait before I was to meet 
Phil I determined to lie down in my clothes 
outside the bed; and I did. And now the 
old feeling is upon me that I experienced 
when I started up, that I had only just lain 
down. But all the same it was morning, with 
the sun shining full in at my open window, 
and the church clock began to strike. 

“Five!” I said in dismay. “Oh, what 
a row old Phil will kick up?“ 

“Why, it’s seven!” I exclaimed, when 
the wretched bell hammer had insisted upon 
putting on two more strokes. 

* Could I help i£? " I grumbled to myself. 
"[ don't care what he says. Let him 
growl.“ 

All the same, in spite of fee. ing beautifully 
refreshed, I didn't enjoy my breakfast at 
first, and I liked it less at last, when my 
father, who had been watching me, suddenly 
said — 

„Why, Bob, lad, you're off your feed. If 
you've no appetito to-morrow morning, conie 
to me in the surgery after breakfast, and I'M 
mix you up something you'll like." 

Ugh! I shudder at it even now, and I set 
it down here as a fact that my father could 
mix up the nastiest doses of anyone I ever 
knew! 

“This is going to be a cheerful day," 
I muttered to myself, as I went slowly to tho 
Rectory, trying hard to be too late to meet 
Phil till he was in his seat in the Rector's 
study and our tutor there. 

But I didn't succeed. for he had evidently 
been waiting for me. That is to say, he 
was late too, and came upon me all at once, 
looking as black as thunder. 

„Now for it!“ I said to myself, and then 
it came. 

“I couldn't help it, old chap," ho said 
apologetically, and I could make no answer, I 
was so taken aback. ‘I did mean to come— 
but I just lay down. We- we've been watch- 
ing so long ——" 

„And you went to sleep?" I cried ex- 
citedly, as I seized him by the arm. 

*" Yea—but don't, old chap. Pon my 
word, I couldn't help it. Imust have gone 
off at once, and I didn't wake up till the 
clock was striking seven." 
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when Dr. and Mrs. Deane arrived, she 

placed him in his mother’s arms. A beauti- 

ful smile broke through her tear-stained face 

M: she said to Mrs. Deane, “Wang loved 
im." 
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“ Oh, what a lark! * I cried. 

* Eh ? " said Phil, staring. 

* So did I, and I was afraid to meet you." 

“Well!” exclaimed Phil, and his mouth 
opened tosay something else, but just then 
the Rector appeared at the door, putting on 
his glasses. 

“ Morning, young gentlemen; good morn- 
ing," he said. That's right; punctuality is 
the soul of business. Come in; como in." 

We followed him into the library, laughing 
and wicking at each other over our nights 
experience ; and then the books were opened, 
and we were about to commence our studies, 
when there was a tap at the door. 

„Come in, Mary," said the Rector blandly, 
and the neat parlour-maid appeared. 

“Which, if you please, sir, here's Mr. 
Dumpton, Miss Perrin's gardener, sir, at tho 
kitchen door, and could he speak to you for 
a minute?" 

. "Certainly, Mary; certainly. Send him 
round to the front door. I Lope no cne is 
ill and wants to sce me." 

We lads looked at each cther and wondered 
ns our tutor went into the hall, just as we 
heard the surly-old gurdener's heavy steps 
on the gravel, while what passed at the hall 
door floated in through the open window. 

" Well, Dumpton, what can I do for 
you?” 

* Oh, I dunno, sir," growled the old man; 
“but missus's compliments, sir, and would 
you give her a call in, for she'd like to speak 
io you. She thinks it's quite time it was 
stopped." 

* Stopped ? 
the ltector. 
ill." 

“ Yes, sir, and enough to make em. Iam, 
sir. Downright popped." 

“Why, what is the matter, Dumpton ? 
What has happened? 

„Them young warmints have been at it 
agin. Come some time las’ night and 
stripped my Ribston trees." 

Phil’s mouth was wide open, and his eyes 
were glowing as he fixed them on mine. 

He told me afterwards that I looked just 
the same. 


Stopped, Dumpton?” said 
"I was afraid some one was 


(To.be continued.) 
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T was the maddest idea imaginable. 

But Mackie had proposed it, Mackie had 
planned it, and what my chum Mackie 
planned had, of course, to be carried out. 
We were to cross the canal that night in a 
boat aid attack Bunter's big room. 

That was the plan. 

Now, not only was Bunter’s dormitory 
twice as strong as ours, but to get to it we 
had to cross the water in the dark and under 
the very windows of the inasters’ rooms! 

Small wonder, then, that I gave a long 
whistle of surprise when Mackie first pro- 
posed it. 

“Phew! How can we?“ I ejaculated. 

"It's easy," said Mackie. It's as easy as 
anything. To-night all the masters — every 
man-Jack of them —except The Goat, and he 
doesn't count —are going tothe Burgomaster's 
dinner; so the coast's clear, and it's the 
grandest chance we'll ever get!“ 

Mackie and I were at an English school 
abroad, and our two houses stood on either 
side of a narrow canal, the windows looking 
straight down upon the smooth stream. 

There were many little canals like this one 
all over the town, and in the winter we could 
often hear the ringing sound of skates, as 
fur-clad figures shot past underneath our 
windows; but now it was summer, and the 
water of the canal looked deliciously cool in 
the sunlight, and we envied the blue-bloused 
Flemish fishermen who splashed past in their 
boats laden with mussels. 

“ Now listen," Mackie was saying. We'll 
cross overin the punt; there's oceans of room 
for us all." 

Sitting astride the window-ledgc, by the side 
of Mackie, I peered down at the boat beneath 
us. 

“ You see," continued Mackie in a subdued 
whisper. “ You see, we'll row quietly across 
the canal, with the pillows, and when we 
land, Blinks will be left in the boat to keep 
cave; then we'll all creep upstairs and burst 
into Bunter's room, and, my word! Top, it'll 
make them jump —it's to be a huge surprise." 

And Mackie, dangling his legs over the 
window-ledge, kicked down great lumps of 
plaster joyfully into the canal at the thought 
of the tight. 

I had my doubts about Blinks. "Is it 
safe," I asked in a whisper, “to leave that 
little idiot with ——? " 

Like a flash, and before I had time to 
finish, Mackie had clapped his hand over 
my mouth, had swung his leys round, and 
flung me back into the schoolroom. 

„What's up?" I gasped. 

“ Van Ho-o k,” he whispered excitedly into 
my ear. (Mackie, being Scotch, would pro- 
nounce the “o” very long.) 

“ Van Hook!“ I echoed. 

" Yes—fishing; he mustn't see us, or hear 
us, or get wind of what's going on." 

I walked on tiptoe to the window and 
leaned well over. 

First I saw the point of a rod, then a 
round cap and long huir, then two lean legs; 
and Vun Hook had been exactly underneath 
us all the time! 

I drew back azain into the schoolroom and 
Btood in front of Mackie, with my hands 
thrust deep down into my pockets in despair. 

"He has heard all,” I exclaimed, “and 
now he'll tell the dormitory.” 

“ Oh, bother Van Ho-o-k! " cried Mackie in 
a huge rage. Well, we must risk it, but 
just drop an inkpot on to his head." 

Van Hook lived next door with his Dutch 
urcle, and we disliked him, because of his 


THE FIGHT OVER A CANAL. 


underhand ways and his slimness, which we 
knew well from past experience; and the 
worst of it all was that he had never had a 
thorough good out-und-out licking yet. 

„Where's the inkpot ? ' I asked. 

“Over there," pointed Mackie; “ but, I 
say, old chap, don't shy it. Just drop it— 
that'll be enough." 

I went to the window and looked down. 

There was no rod; there was no round 


cap; there were no leun legs. Van Hook 
had gone! 
“Good riddance!” said Mackie; and 


then, in low voices, we went on discussing 
our plan of attack—the big surprise for 
Dunter's room. 


The eventful hour came at last, and both 
houses were wrapped in silence. 

On tiptoe we—that is eight of us—came 
out of our dormitory in dressing-gowns, and 
stole silently downstairs for the great fight. 

Everything had been arranged, and 
Bunter’s dormitory knew nothing. We got 
safely down to an old stone-vaulted cellar, 
&nd one by one we went, in & long procession, 
down the steps to the waters edge and 
climbed into the boat. 

When we were all packed in, Mackie and 
I took up the oars and rowed gently; we 
glided like ghosts across the still, black water. 

There was a bright light in Monsieur 
Gautier's window (Monsieur Gautier was 
the French master, and he went by the 
name of The Goat), but his blind was down, 
and no one saw us. 

Blinks, huddled up in the stern of the 
boat, was now shivering, though it was 
quite a hot summer's night. 

„What's up, Blinks?” said somebody; 
and now I felt sure that we ought never to 
have brought him. 

* N-nothing," stammered Blinks. 

“Shut up, you chaps!” and Mackie gave 
Stubbs minor a kick to show that he was in 
earnest —Stubbs minor always required talk- 
ing to in that way. 

And not a word more was spoken until we 
touched the other side. 

* Blinks, you've got to keep cave," said 
Mackie, as he stepped out of the punt. 
„Understand?“ 

^ Y-yes," shivered Blinks. 

* And don't you let the boat loose, or - —" 
Blinks guessed the rest. 

„N- no,“ he promised. 

Mackie mustered us together in 
passage. 

“ Now for the dormitory; but mind, not a 
sound until we got there. Then spring at 
'em, and fight for all you're worth.” 

So we stole upstairs, along the queer old 
winding passages that you find in Flemish 
houses, and you could hear nothing but our 
breathing, and just a faint rustling when 
our pillows brushed against the wall. 

The door of the big room was shut, and 
we listened. 

Not a sound, except a snore. 

“That’s old Bunter,“ whispered Mackie; 
“he always snores like a steam- engine.“ 

Then, in the middle of that snore, we 
dashed in. 

Bang! bang! our pillows went thumping 
all over the room. It was a glorious surprise 
— the Bunterites were caught napping, and 
we woke them up like an electric shock. A 
dozen white figures sat bolt upright in their 
beds with astonishment, and rubbed their 
eyes. 

“Up, you chaps! Up!“ yelledoBunter; 


the 


seizing his pillow, and rushing full tilt at 
Mackie. 

The room was now alive with flying pillows. 
Then came a screaming rent, as a piilow- 
case was ripped from end to end. 

In the first rush we captured three pillows, 
but when Bunter's men recovered themseis cs 
the fight became general. 

Phew! It was hot work, but we still h.4 
the best of it. 

Some one drove his pillow full at my legs. 
a long swinging blow, and it nearly brougl.: 
me down. I returned the blow, our pilluws 
clashed. 

* Ser-e-e-ch |” his case burst with an car- 
splitting tear. 

Mackie at the other end of the room was 
fighting hard—he had captured a pillow and 
was standing over it. An attempt was made 
to recapture it, and as Mackie stooped down 
to save the pillow a blow sent him flying 
forward, but only for a second. He was up 
again, he seized the captured pillow with one 
hand, and plunged it straight into the face of 
its owner. 

Suddenly there was dead silence. 

Every sound ceased, for an awful cry came 
from downstairs—a cry for help and full of 
terror. 

In the whirl and fun and fury of the fight 
we had completely forgotten all about the 
boat below. 

And in the silence a voice we recogniscd 
was calling for help. 

Mackie flung away the captured pillow and 
dashed downstairs. 

“It’s Blinks! There's something up! Look 
sharp, you fellows!” and Mackie tore along 
the passages and down to the cellars, his 
tattered dressing-gown flying behind him in 
the wind; and we followed helter-skelter; 
for something had happened to Blinks. 

We rushed downstairs, and the matron 
came running out of her room. 

“What is it, Master Bunter? What is it?“ 
she cried. 

But Bunter didn’t know. 

„Quick! Help!” It was certainly Blinks's 
voice this time. It came from the canal. 

And we rushed on. 

Mackie had already reached the boat; it 
was half full of water, and Blinks, trembling 
from head to foot, was standing helplessly on 
one of the seats. 

„It's s-sinking ! " he stammered. 

For half a second Mackie hesitated, then I 
knew that things must be very bad; he 
dashed his rumpled hair back from his fore- 
head. 

Get in, all of you! Get in like lightning!” 
he eried. There may be time. Get in: any- 
how.“ 

We tumbled in, we scrambled in, we 
jumped in, we splashed into water that was 
over our ankles. 

Stubbs minor of course fell head foremost, 
barking his shins and scruping his hands. 

Mackie took an oar, I seized the otlier, and 
we rowed furiously. 

“ Bale out, you beggars! Bale out for yonr 
lives!“ shouted Mackie. 

But the water rose higher, and the house 
scemed very far off. Mackie pulled like a 
gulley-slave. My word, how he pulled! and I 
tugged at my oar, but the boat was like lend. 
and all the while the water was slowly crep- 
ing up our bare legs. The others were baling 
out might and main, with anything, hands, 
slippers, stretchers—but in vain. 

“ Oh, I say!” cried Stubbs minor, "it's 
getting deeper.” 


ki 
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- house. 


The cellar steps were not very far off now, 
and in another half-dozen strokes we should 
have reached them. 

Mackie gave one wild tug, but the boat 
stood still. The water rushed in, it was now 
up to our waists. 

Then in a second it sank beneath us. 

A piercing shriek came from the opposite 
The matron saw what had happened 
-—we were all struggling in the canal, gasping, 
trying to swim; Stubbs minor clinging to 
anybody and anything, and Blinks, unable to 
swim a stroke, was sinking like a log. 

I can see it all now: the moonlight 
streaming down upon the water and lighting 
up the peaked roofs of the old Flemish 
houses on each side of the canal and shining 
upon the long windows, and Monsieur Gautier 
leaning out of his window waving his arms 
wildly; and beyond—yes, beyond was Van 
Hook, looking out of his window, and I could 
declare that he grinned. Then his expression 
changed—a Jook of terror came into his face 
when he saw what he had done. Help! 
help! " he cried in Dutch, and at that moment 
I remembered we had seen him close to 
the punt that afternoon—he had tampered 
with it! 

Mackie by this time had reached Blinks 
and had grabbed him by the shirt-collar, and 
Stubbs minor, splashing wildly, clutched at a 
floating oar. 
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And now Mackie had one hand on the 
cellar steps, and with the other he hauled 
desperately at Blinks ; his fingers slipped on 
the wet stone, and they both sank together ; 
they came up again; we struggled nearer; 
then I caught sight of Mackie’s face in the 
moonlight: the corners of his mouth were 
drawn, and there was a queer expression in 
his eyes that I did not understand. I tried 
to go faster, and some one clutched at me. 


-Then Mackie disappeared and Blinks with 


him. There was a clattering of sabots in the 
street, a crowd collected on a bridge and 
shouted in Flemish, and all in the same mo- 
ment Monsieur The Goat came like a whirlwind 
in the nick of time to the cellar door; he 
threw himself flat down on the steps, and 
dragged something up by the hair out of the 
water. 

So Mackie and Blinks were saved. 

Then somehow we reached the steps, we 
splashed into the cellar, gasping, choking, 
streaming with water, dripping like rats, and 
huddled together. 

Mackie was now sitting up, and Blinks was 
standing shivering by his side. Monsieur 
The Goat was talking very fast. 

“ Vy are you not in beds. I do not onder- 
stand. Go up, go up wizout delay!“ 

So ended the pillow-fight across the canal. 


“Top,” whispered Mackie as we were 
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putting on dry things. “Top, old chap, 
there’l] be an awful row to-morrow, and all 
the pillows are lost. Oh, won't there be a 
shindy!“ 

“Yes,” I said slowly, thinking of all the 
shapes that shindy would take; “ but listen, 
Mackie, it's all Van Hook's doing." 

“Van Ho-o-k’s!” 

„% Yes, Van Hook's. I saw him at his 
window, grinning first of all; and then wasn't 
he in a blue funk afterwards! Oh! you may 
be sure he did this: he cut a hole in the boat 
this afternoon when he heard us talking." 

Mackie stopped scrubbing himself with a 
rough towel and stared at me. 

“ Top! he’s—he’s——oh, there's nothing 
bad enough to call him!“ 

And we both vowed vengcance. 


„Mackie and Topham will come to my 
study after school," said the head-master 
severely the following morning; and we 
knew what that meant. 

An hour later Mackie and I, walking arm 
and arm along the banks of the Flemish canal, 
were not sorry that our visit to the study was 
over. 

“Don’t you see?" Mackie was saying. 
“ Don't you see we'll make it ever so much 
worse for Van Ho-o-k when we catch him?“ 

“ Yes,” I said cheerfully. 

And we did, when we cuught him. 


CRUMP AND I IN THE LOWLANDS. 


AS regards the town we had reached our 

minds were an unbiassed blank. We 
knew that it was Nimeguen, and there our 
knowledge ended. We possessed no terrible 
guide-book to tell us what we had got to see 
nnd give us uneasy feelings of shirking if we 
failed to see it. We were unaware of the 
existence of any sights at all, and, as I said 
to Crump, we'd take pretty good care to 
keep so.” 

Nimeguen is not a typical Dutch town—if 
only for this, that it is a city set upon a hill. 
And hills are rare in Holland, and command 
n fancy price. 

We toiled up a street in the direction of 
the station, than which I can recall none 
steeper even in Swiss towns, unless perhaps 
in Berne. Part of the town is built upon 
this high bank, which rises from the river, I 
should imagine, some two hundred feet or so. 
It is a charmirg spot, and when we had 
deposited our bags in the railway cloak-room 
we wandered round to enjoy the place after 
our own fashion. 

I recall a splendid view from the ramparts 
of the old fortifications upon the edge of the 
cliff, which here drops abruptly. For miles 
the great flat plain of Holland lay before us, 
watered by the rapid Wahl, which was 
epanned by a massive iron bridge carrying 
the railway on to Arnheim. This part of the 
town is tastefully laid out in public gardens. 
A portion of the lower town, near the quay, 
is quaint and old-world. 

I had armed myself at the onset with the 
oflicial Dutch time-table (20 cents), a capital 
little book, shewing the train, boat, and 
steam-tram times for all Holland, together 
with fares. Crump, however, threw ridicule 
upon it at first. 

„It's the surest thing I ever saw for 
sending a man mad,” he commented. 

I admit there was a tinge of excuse for the 
observation, because there is a note in Dutch 
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(which I fogged ont for our mutual benefit) 
explaining that trains go according to 
Greenwieh time, which is twenty minutes 
later than Dutch, except when they are 
gpecially marked, and then they go according 
to Mid-European time, forty minutes earlier 
than Dutcb. Indeed, in some places the 
railway clocks have two minute hands, fixed 
twenty minutes apart, to denote railway und 
local times. Apart, however, from this 
matter, the book is really serious and 
useful, and contains no more jokes. 

We took tickets in the evening to Arnheim, 
& few milesaway. I placed my money on a tray 
whichgslid backwards and forwards through 
a small opening in the booking-oflice window, 
whilst through another opening higher up I 
called out my requirements. Ticket and 
change came back in the seme clumsy way. 
This arrangement is pretty general through- 
out Holland. It failed to commend itself 
to Crump, who poured scorn upon it. 

For economy’s sake we travelled third. All 
compartments are “smoking” unless they 
are distinctly labelled otherwise. The thirds 
have windows in the doors only, and none 
at the sides of the seats. As we took our 
places Crump held his nose, and as soon as 
he could speak for coughing he muttered 
something about * Good old Chatham and 
Dover!” 

„What's the matter with you now?" I 
asked, trying to get a glimpse of him through 
the smoke which three placid Dutchmen 
were pouring forth. 

* Some people haven't sense enough to be 
particular," he mumbled. “I suppose you 
rather like it? ” 

I couldn't honestly say I did. I felt that 
a little less smoke in the air, and considerably 
less expectoration on the floor, would have 
in no way detracted from the comfort of the 
carriage. 

“J thought travelling on the old L.C.D. 


lad prepared me for any kind of horror of 
this sort: but they're outdone here." 

Then he drew a deep breath by accident, 
and I feared it was going to be his last. 
However, we reached Arnheim alive, and 
groped our way out into the daylight. 

Following the greater part of the stream 
of people from the station, we made our way 
through pleasant gardens, and under shady 
trees, to the hotel portion of the town, and 
in a side street fixed upon an unpretentious- 
looking place. This time I made inquiry 
83 to prices, and, being satisfied, we took a 
room. 

1 like the landlord of that small commercial 
hotel. True he was the most corpse-like 
man I ever set eyes on, but for all that he 
was very obliging: and even a walking corpse 
can have its good points. Moreover, he 
spoke English—such English as a man, 
having once heard, would never again 
forget. He gave us a few directions in what 
he evidently thought was our language, as we 
went out to look round the town before dark ; 
and although neither understood what he 
said, we knew his motives were good, and 
thanked him effusively. Hardly had we 
gone when we heard a low whistle. 

"Its the ghost," said Crump, looking 
round, and sure enough that worthy was 
hurrying after us.“ 

“Ach, pardon!” said he, “ but how are, 
mynheeren, ze noms?" 
“What does he 

Crump. 

Luckily I guessed that all he wanted was 
our names for his hotel register, and told 
him them. I fail to see that Crump should 
have blamed me because the bill next day 
was made out to Mynheeren Bohlden en Van 
Kromp ! 

There are some good streets and rather 
fine shops in Arnheim, and this part of the 
town is very pleasant) We wandered also 
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down to the Rijnkade, the Quay on the 
Rhine, whence start the boats for 
Amsterdam, Bois-le-due, Rotterdam, and 
other places. But it was with a tinge of 
regret that I looked upon the river. That 
thin nerveless stream the Rhine! How 
different it was from the young river we had 
watched sweeping so royally through Basle, 
or tumbling in such grand confusion over 
the rocks at Neuhausen! A slow, tired-out 
old river, whose best waters have been 
whipped away by other streams—a river, 
quiet and easy-going, whose life is well-nigh 
spent. It seemed almost sad that so 
glorious a flood should die so tamely. Why 
should the Wah! and Yssel rob this river of 
its strength and power? 

We wandered back again amongst the 
evening promenades of this pleasant town, 
&nd comparatively early turned into our 
hotel, and so to bed. 

Next morning we had breakfast in the 
Btyle which is in vogue in some of the old- 
fashioned Dutch hotels. There were cheeses 
to right of us, cheeses to left of us, cheeses 
in front of us. They were of various kinds: 
one, I remember, was flavoured with caraway- 
seeds, to take away the cheesy taste," as 
Crump suggested. There were white bread 
&nd brown bread, fresh butter, and straw- 
berries. And when the tea appeared Crump 
expressed himself with his usual elegance: 

* Hello! here we are again! Every man 
his own cook and bottle-washer ! ” 

This was because each person was 
provided with separate tray, containing tea- 
pot and hot-water kettle, together with a 
little spirit.stove to keep the water hot. 

The roads of Holland are generally wcll 
lined with trees, but the best instance of this 
is perhaps to be found between Arnheim and 
Zutphen. Here are roads with three rows 
of noble trees on either side, affording in 
gummer most grateful leafy shelter. 

We dropped out at Zutphen on our 
journey, for the sake of the associations. In 
itself it is not particularly noteworthy. I 
recall long rows of farmers’ empty waggons 
Standing outside the hostelries—waggons 
long and narrow, with richly carved panels, 
and covered over with hooped canvas or 
American cloth. They had evidently come 
in from outlying farms with market produce. 

In 1586 Zutphen was besieged during the 
revolt against Spain; and Sir Philip Sidney, 
one of the English sent under Leicester by 
Elizabeth to aid the Netherlanders, met with 
his death. I mentioned this to Crump, and 
he said I couldn't tell him anything he 
didn’t know about Dutch history. I 
apologised. 

“I was unaware you knew so much on the 
subject,“ I said. 

" You misunderstand me," he answered, 
with cool frankness. “I merely said there 
wasn't anything you could tell me that I 
didn't know." 
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After that I was silent. 

But the place in our minds must always 
be associated with that scene at the death of 
Sir Philip. The story of the cup of cold 
water refused by him for the sake of a 
wounded soidier hard by is common stock. 
In one sense, without doubt, we do well to 
cherish this memory: but what think you? 
Shall we hark back more than three hundred 
years for such instances of unseltishness. 
God forbid! These deeds are common to our 
everyday life, and are done by thousands, 
with none to chronicle them. Nor are they 
less of worth on that account. 

We were soon satisfied with all this little 
place had to show, and returned to the 
station, where I asked at one of the two 
booking-offices for tickets to Amsterdam. 

“Over Arnhem?” (vid Arnheim ?) asked 
the clerk; to whom I replied, in English, 
that I knew nothing about “over Arnhem,” 
but would trouble him for tickets at his 
convenience for Amsterdam. Of course I 
was not understood, but, the last word being 
intelligible, he handed me two tickets as 
asked. We them made our way into the 
smoke-dimmed waiting-room, where we 
waited, with many others, until the officials 
kindly allowed us on to the platform. Here 
a train was standing, with a board by the 
engine stating that it was bound for 
Amsterdam. Whereupon we took our seats. 

The conductor came round. He clipped 
the tickets of our fellow-passengers, but on 
seeing ours he gave us a sorrowful look, and 
made no attempt to punch them. 

“Well, that’s funny," said Crump; “I 
wonder what’s scared him off? Anyhow, I 
suppose he knows his own business best." 

So, all unsuspecting, we started for the 
Dutch metropolis. The journey is some- 
what long and tedious. Though the 
Hollanders’ country is interesting in many 
ways, the scenery as a whole is not wildly 
exciting. 

There are many signs that here or there 
we English are beginning to ape the people 
of the Continent. In some things this is 
gocd, maybe; but in some it certainly is not, 
in my opinion. We see bits of boys 
wandering about— crosses between monkeys 
and men—with cigarette-ends between their 
lips, and self-consciousness in their eyes. 
At one time such youngsters had the grace 
to feel a certain shame in so doing, and 
smoked in secret. Now the thing is done 
openly, in full light of day. In this they 
seem to ape the Dutch youths. Even Crump 
had the sense to be astonished when a party 
of lads, with schoolbooks under their urms, 
joined us at one of the stations, and, as a 
matter of course, forthwith produced 
cigarettes and matehes, holders, cases, and 
all the facilities for * making themselves 
sick ” (as he put it), and were soon in the 
thick of smoke. These were nosurreptitious 
* whiffs," not they. Young Dutchy took it 
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as a matter of course, and the thing was 
grievous in our eyes. 

At last we caught a glimpse of low dykes, 
and the sullen grey waters of the Zuider 
Zee, and shortly after we reached Amsterdam. 
And here sat sorrow waiting our arrival. 
We gave up our tickets at the barrier. and 
forthwith the collector called after us. He! 
Not even our insular ignorance of the ugly 
Dutch language prevented us from realising 
that things were unexpectedly taking a turn 
for the worse. We were the last of the 
passengers. The collector held out our 
tickets with a reproachful look, and spoke in 
an unknown tongue. 

Oh! come on!" said Crump. He docsn’t 
know what he's talking about.” 

“ I'm afraid he does," I said solemnly, “ but 
we don't." 

Yet I was by this time pretty well aware 
of what was likely to be amiss. The man 
made signs for us to accompany him to tlie 
stationmaster’s office, neither my Dutch nor 
Crump's smiles baving any effect upon liis 
understanding. Crump's face fell as we 
went. 

“We're in for it now," he whispered. 
“I don't know what you've been and gone 
and done, but I wish to gracious you 
hadn't." 

I told him I suspected we had travelled by 
the wrong route with our tickets. He groaned 
aloud. 

" What'll they do tous, I wonder?” he 
muttered. “I should like to see the oid 
country once again before I die.” 

“ Crump,” I urged impressively, “let us 
bear our troubles like men." 

He said he would. 

“I'll face them bravely,” he declared, 
* unless I see & chance to scoot while the 
beggar's head's turned." 

However, he saw none, and we were 
ushered into the office, where a clerk who 
murdered our glorious English tongue 
explained that we had State Railway tickets 
and had travelled in the Dutch Railway Co.'s 
train. 

“So, now you shall pay again,” he said 
genially. 

Crump’s courage returned. 

„It's very kind of you to say so," he 
remarked, but you'll have to give us 
proper receipts, so we can reclaim from the 
State Railway for these tickets. And if you'll 
call the conductor in I'll punch his head for 
not telling us at Zutphen." 

The clerk explained that he could not very 
well do as asked about the conductor, so we 
paid up, and eventually got the money 
returned for the unused tickets. I suppo:e 
it was the reaction that made my companion 
somewhat mixed in his metaphors as we 
emerged from the station. 

“Thank goodness," he exclaimed, “ we 
haven't got a Dutch dungeon hanging over 
our heads after all!“ 
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“ ANTI-PROGGERS ” 
A TALE OF THE TUCK-SHOP. 


: By P. V. BRADSHaw, 


ASSOCIATION : 


Author of “ Curiosities of the Ldiior's Post Bag,” * The Visions of Vivian,” and other Classics. 


I^ not writing thie, the first truthful ac- 

count of the most exciting episode in the 
history of our tuck-shop, to endcavour to 
refute the base nceugations that have been 
made as to my part in the affair; let that be 
understood at once. To have worked all 
these weary months, branded, as I have been, 


with the odious charge of being a lender in the 
conspiracy, has been a trying ordeal indeed ; 
but now that peace has long since been 
restored, and the authorities realise that the 
outbreak was all for the best, a fitting oppor- 
tunity has arrived for me to appear before the 
world as an injured martyr. That, however, 


as I have just mentioned, is not my main 
object in publishing the story. It is to 
clear the stains from the besmirched and 
bedraggled character of Woppler that I under- 
take the task. 

Woppler was always very decent to me 
over my Euclid and Algebra struggles, and I 
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vowed that when it was possible to ade- 
quately repay him for his kindness I would 
be only too ready and willing to do so. The 
time is ripe! and the fair name of Woppler 
shall now appear in all its unsullied splen- 
dour ; but if there is a possibility of putting in 
& word or two about myself in the course of 
this narrative, I must certainly try and choke 
down my natural modesty, and show you 


—. what a really noble creature I am. 


If Mrs. Proggs—the tuck-shop custodian 
— had kept the viands up to her customary 
standard of size and quality, there would 
have been no trouble at all; but it was 
ridiculous for her to foist, innocently or 
otherwise, third-rate articles on to her 
clients and expect the goods to be received 
with the same satisfaction as first-class hall- 
marked merchandise. 

The hot weather may. of course, have had 
& detrimental effect on the sausage-rolls and 
sandwiches, and & few other things, but it 
certainly didn't cause such thorough de- 
moralisation as was witnessed in the whole 
of her stock. Why, you could go into the 
tuck-shop after breakfast, and the tarts and 
stickjaw, Turkish delight and doughnuts all 
had a dissipated look, as if they had been 
pillow-fighting each other on the floor, or 
wrestling in the dormitory, or otherwise mis- 
behaving themselves. Some of the things 
were absolutely dirty, for all the world as if 
they'd been rummaging round the tool-shed ; 
and when Mrs. Proggs told me, after I'd 
inspected the whole stock, and turned up my 
nose at everything, that “the harticles is 
no ways inferial to what I've bin in the ‘abit 
of perwidin' for you gents. They was made 
early this morning, most on 'em, and ar: 
putlickly fresh and 'olesome! "— well, when 
the woman stared me straight in the face 
and made such an appalling statement, I 
simply blushed for her and walked sadly 
from her presence. 

I was really hungry—what boy isn’t after 
the average school breakfast ?—and wanted 
some good wholesome food like doughnuts or 
cheesecakes very badly, but I couldn’t have 
eaten those mysterious masses that mas- 
queraded on Mrs. Proggs's counter as dough- 
nuts and cheesecakes if I had shut my eyes 
and pinched my nose, and tried to take them 
as medicine. They were simply worn-out 
—ought to have been pensioned off days 
before—and here they were lingering on 
when they’d worked far longer than their 
allotted span. 

I was sorry for the poor things, and I went 
back and told Mrs. Proggs so. I was even 
thoughtful enough to suggest that they 
might be made into stickjaw with passable 
success. She didn’t receive the suggestion 
at all in the friendly spirit in which it was 
offered, and said indignantly that she'd 
thank me not to make any further haspira- 
tions " on her choice collection of dainties. 

My eyeroved quietly over the counter again 
and alighted on some biscuits that had been 
apparently attacked by & plague of flies, 
many of the poor creatures having died in 
agony after making a meal off them. 

But on calling Mrs. Proggs's attention to 
the phenomena, and advising her to remove 
the biscuits and see if they would poison mice 
and other vermin with equal success, I was 
met with the surprising retort, Look you 'ere, 
young man!  Them's ‘Garibaldis '—filled 
with currints, they be, not flies—and yon 
ought to be right down ashamed to grumble 
at such nour;shin' food. One o' these days 
you'll come to want, young man, then you'll 
wish you adn't bin so 'andy with yer 
remarks about the 'ighest class of biscuit 
in the market! 

I looked carefully at the “Garibaldis,” 
and saw that they were sprinkled with equal 
dem of deceased fly and dirty currant; 

ut Mrs, Proggs's eyesight wouldn't permit 
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her to see anything but carefully selected 
Gold Medal currants scattered most liberally 
all over the biscuits, and it was simply waste 
of time to attempt to discuss the matter at 
length. Moreover, Mrs. Proggs was getting 
very bad-tempered, and was threatening to 
have me “ persecuted for libel" if I said 
very much more, so I left her shop for the 
second time, and strode into school, deter- 
mined to resist, tooth and nail, any etforts 
of Mrs. Proggs's that might lead to the 
poisoning of any of my chums. 

That was the commencement of the cam- 
paign. I saw as many of the fellows as 
possible on the subject that very morning, 
and arranged that a manifesto should be 
sent round to Mrs. Proggs's chief clients— 
mostly lower.school boys, of  course— 
summoning them to & mass meeting to be 
held after the cricket match, in the 
pavilion. 

The manifesto, of which I still have & 
copy, ran as follows: 


^ Warning from the Anti-Proggers 
Association. 

„This is to inform you that a meeting of the 
above newly formed Association will be held 
in the Pavilion after the Burlston match 
to-day. 

„The subject to be discussed is one of 
the utmost importance to every boy in the 
school, and your attendance is carnestly 
requested. 

„Plump for the Anti-Progrers and 
Fresh Food! 
“ Refuse to die of Garibaldi!’ 
* Strike for Value for Money, and Old-Age 
Pensions for Prehistoric 
Pastry ! 
“Protest against Last Century’s Sandwiches ! 
“ Boys of Britain, 

Buck up ! 


“ N.B !—The Assn. is badly in need of 
funds.“ 


This masterpiece was circulated without 
any mishap, and the attendance at the 
meeting was a large one. A provisional 
Committee had been formed, and I was the 
blushing recipient of a most gratifying 
Ovation from the githering when I rose, as 
Chairman, to make my first public speech. 
Some of the younger members of my audience 
were perhaps a trifle high-spirited, and 
more than a little troublesome to the 
stewards, who had to preserve something 
like order; but, after a ringleader or 
so had been removed from the meeting, I 
found everyone deeply attentive and greatly 
moved by all I told them. 

I showed them, after a few preliminary 
remarks, of what supreme importance to the 
school a good tuck-shop was; how, without 
a tuck-shop, our life would be a long, dreary, 
monotonous waste, and how, in a civilised 
country, it should be possible to get food 
without having to worry as to whether it was 
poisonous. “ What boy," I asked, “ wants 
to be cut off in his prime, with all the world 
before him, by innocently sampling a harm- 
less-looking doughnut? Why should we 
have to look at every particle of food bought 
at the tuck-shop, to discover if such food is 
in its prime, or whether iv has seen better 
days, and is more fitted for the society of the 
dustbin than for human consumption? 
Have you noticed a falling-off in the quality 
of the goods on sale at the tuck-shop lately ? 
Do you notice also that the goods, besides 
being inferior in quality, are smaller?” 

„Hear, hear! Rather! Encore! ] What 
ho!!” 

Almost every other question I asked 
them was answered by a roar of agree- 
ment, and before the meeting closed a 
vote of confidence was passed in the Com- 
mittee, and the officers were appointed. 
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Woppler was elected secretary and 
treasurer, “ Flip" (short for Philips) was 
made vice-president, and I was elected 
president. (The secretary, I regret to state, 
received no donations.) The meeting ended 
by the singing of * Rule, Britannia!" and 
* Auld Lang Syne,” after the supporters had 
been asked to forward any suggestions for 
remedying the evil to the Committee. 

They were also sworn to secrecy, and 
another meeting was arranged for. 

That very night the Committee met to con- 
sider several suggestions which had been 
secretly forwarded. 

Some of those lower-school boys showed 
great ingenuity, but most of the suggestions 
were quite impracticable. One of them 
wanted the tuck-shop undermined and blown 
up with dynamite, after Mrs. Proggs had 
been gagged and removed from harm’s way. 
The youth mentioned that he was at that 
moment suffering from violent pains in the 
“tummy,” as a result of sampling the 
wares, and offered to fire the train which 
should make the tuck-shop an interesting 
relic of the past! 

Another suggestion received was to the 
effect that a carefully selected sample of 
Mrs. Proggs’s wares should be forwarded to 
the chemistry master with an anonymous 
request that he should subject the mass toa 
very rigorous and searching cross-examina- 
tion—I mean analysis—and the result should 
be announced by the Head. 

A third youth reminded the Committee 
that in a day or so the Head’s birthday would 
take place, and asked them to purchase a 
box full of pastries from Mrs. Proggs and 
send them to the Head as a present. If the 
Head was indisposed for a few days after the 
receipt of the gift, we could conclude that 
the tuck-shop was no fit resort for the guile- 
less youth of our school; if, on the other 
hand, the Head thanked us very much, and 
announced that he’d enjoyed the delicacies 
immensely, and we saw no signs in him of a 
physical breakdown, we would have to decide 
that Mrs. Proggs was an injured person. 

We discussed these and several other ideas 
at great length, but saw no suitable remedy 
for our trialg, until one of the Committee told 
us how & railway refreshment-room had 
been shamed into changing their sandwiches 
more frequently than once a month, by one 
of their customers placing a bootmaker's. 
window-ticket on them which read “ Solid 
Leather; warranted not to crack." 

It promptly occurred to us that a series 
of tickets of this sort, placed on the 
sausuge-rolls and other dainties in the 
tuck-shop might have the effect of im- 
proving the quality of future urticles ; and 
we went round to all the likely supporters 
we could remember, asking them to send one 
or two ideas in to the Committee as soon as 
possible. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Proggs still had her usual 
share of customeis, and although many 
wordy encounters took place in the shop, the 
goods in no way improved. 

In a day or two, another Committee 
meeting was held, and a heavy budget of 
suggestions awaited our consideration. 

A mass meeting was then called, and those 
supporters whose suggestions were accepted 
by the Committee were asked to prepare 
their own tickets—the writing to be plain 
and legible—and it was arranged that we 
should repair to the tuck-shop in twos and 
threes, and at a suitable opportunity the 
articles on the counter should be decorated. 

Everything was carefully arranged, each 
man knew precisely on what particular 
delicacy his ticket was to be affixed, and it 
was decided that, if the opportunity occurred, 
we were to leave the shop in & body, silently, 
the moment after, 

The Fates were kind to us; for just as all 
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the ticket-holders were in the shop and had 
been attended to, Mrs. Proggs was called 
away to attend to the milkman. The“ ticket- 
attaching" was capitally managed; no one 
bungled; and by the time the astonished 
lady returned, her customers had vanished, 
and her articles bore the following inscrip- 
tions: 

On a treacle-tin was placed : 

| “ Ensures a graceful figure; 

Try it in your bath 1" 


The ginger-beer was recommended as 


„An excellent furniture polish 
For infants and invalids.“ 


To a string of sausages in a plate was 
affixed a card, which read: 
„They don't fray at the edges; 
Won't split or tear ; 


Stamped on every link!” 
The meat pies were said to '* Wear well," 
and underneath was written: 
“ Alas! poor Fido! 
Iere rests n good dog that didn't bark, and 
was very fond of Children." 


On the stickjaw was a paper which read: 


“Touches the Spot ! 
Matchless for the Complexion.” 


The jam sandwich was stated to be 


“ The Oldest and still the Best! 
Stood the test of Years! " 


Of the Turkish delight it was said : 


This is a certain cure for Corns, Freckles 
and all other infectious Diseases.“ 


The brandy-balls were A most useful 
Toilet Requisite. A choice and elegant 
Perfume!" while the would-be purchasers 
cf sherbet were assured that it was Not an 
ordinary Washing Compound." The apples 
were described as Best Natural Wool," and 
the jujubes as “Washable! The colour 
does not run." The cake was Closed 
for the annual spring cleaning" ; and the 
peppermints were, according to the paper 
attached, * Used by all the crowned heads of 
Europe." 

Some bars of chocolate were asserted to be 
“A Splendid Boot-Blacking;” a piece of 
cheese was, we were informed, “ Not allowed 
to talk to Customers " ; the doughnuts were 
„% Worth a Guinea a Box. 
sample!" and lastly, the lemonade was 
recommended as An excellent Moustache 
Encourager, and an ideal Hair Dye!" 

I haven't nearly exhausted the list, but 
those mentioned will serve to show the spirit 
of our “ Anti-Proggers."' 

I was posted outside one of the shop 
windows to wait Mrs. Proggs's entry, and to 
note the effect which the tickets had on her. 

She came in, simply gasped to find the 
place empty, and was rushing to the door, 
when her eye caught sight of the decora- 
tions. 

She read each one through carefully, her 
face looked blacker every moment, and she 
kept nodding and muttering to herself, but, 
io my great surprise, didn't attempt to 
remove or destroy our labels. After reading 
the lot she sat down to collect her thoughts 
and map out a course of action. 

It didn't take her long, for she rushed a 
the shop door, locked and bolted it, and went 
out of the shop into her house. In nbout 
three minutes she came out with her best 
bonnet and shawl on, and walked rapidly in 
the direction of the Head's house. 

We were in for it now! 

I rushed away to the fellows and called & 
hasty meeting, at which it was unanimously 
decided to be perfectly straightforward with 
the Head when inquiries were made, and 
tell him that the sole reason for our decora- 
tion of the wares was to draw Mrs. Proggs's 
attention to the fact that all the fellows were 
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Write for afree . 


very dissatisfied with the quality of the tuck 
and wanted it altered. 

A fellow was posted to give us information 
as to any important occurrence, and he came 
back to us in a quarter of an hour, bringing 
the startling news that the Head and Mrs. 
Proggs were actually walking towards the 
shop—together ! 


shop for two months; but we would kav 
the satisfaction of knowing that we were 
martyrs in a good cause, for the quality of 
the food should, from to-day, be greatly im- 
proved. To occupy our spare time we 
could do a hundred lines a week during 
the eight weeks in which the tuck-shop 
would not be graced with our presence. 

: : e , . e , If the boys who were privileged to make use 
After prayers in hall next morning the 

Head made a long speech about our unwar- 

rantable action, and wound up by saying he 

had been called to inspect our handiwork, 

and he could congratulate us neither on our 

humour nor our good taste. 
Mrs. Proggs had given him the names of 

the two boys who, she felt sure, were the 

ringleaders (Woppler and I), and we were 

called up. 
The food had, he heard, shown some signs 

of deterioration in quality lately, and the 

most sensible course for the boys to have 

pursued would have been to write to him 

complaining. The matter would have then 

been properly gone into. Since, however, we 

two fellows had been guilty of inciting the 

rest of the school to & very unfair and 

ill-mannered crusade against an unprotected 

woman, we should be forbidden the tuck- 


of the shop found any further cause for com- 
plaint, he would be glad to hear from them 
on the subject. 

We were dismissed after a little more 
fatherly advice, and for the next two montb: 
our life was well-nigh unbearable. The 
fellows came back from the shop in gangs. 
and every day made a point of scooting uy , 
to Woppler and me, smacking their lips and 
describing in detail the gorgeous viands they 
had been sampling. 

However, it's over now. We really hat. 
improved the grub, and now that our period 
of martyrdom is behind us, we hold up our 
heads as heroes, and, patting ourselves on 
the back, thank each other that Providence 
endowed us with such brains as caused 
the tuck-shop to be improved out of al 
knowledge by The Anti-Proggers Associa- 
tion." 
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* And cspecially from every shire's end 
Of Engle-land to Canterbury they went, 
The holy, blissful martyr for to seek, 
That ae hath holpen, when that they were 
sick.” 


CHAUCER'S Canterbury Tales. 


D suggested it. Why not emulate the 

men of old, now that we are in the 
twentieth century," he said, *and let us be 
pilgrims a-wheel to the shrine of Thomas à 
Becket at Canterbury ? " 

“A very good idea, Dick," I answered. 
“ When shall it be?” 

Next week why not? 

* Certainly," I answered. We can cycle 
there on Saturday, spend Whitsun Sunday 
in the old city, and return on the Bank 
Holiday." 

"It's lucky I thought of it," said Dick. 
“Tve been to Canterbury many times, but 
never direct by road from London along the 
old Watling Street of the Romans; and as 
for Canterbury itself, I am sure no one 
could well weary himself in a longer holiday 


than ours with the sights which that 
ancient city eau show him.“ 

„Well, then, it's agreed. Shall we start at 
cight o’clock, as usual?” 

“Yes, from London Bridge. Mind you 
bring your guide-book with you, and read 
your Chaucer to sharpen up my dusty 
memory, for we must fancy ourselves 
pilgrims of seven hundred years ago. 
Wouldn't good cycles have helped them?“ 

„It would have been as great a luxury to 
them as the boiled peas were to Peter Pindar's 
pilgrim: you know the little piece of poetry 
in which the pilgrims, to do penance, had to 
walk to the saint’s tomb with peas in the 
soles of their boots, and how one pilgrim 
made light of the task by boiling his peas!” 

„Oh, yes! I know that very well; used 
to recite it at school. We must not forget 
to ‘boil our peas,’ however, by seeing that 
our tyres are perfect and well blown up.” 

Saturday morning found us ready to start 
from the south side of London Bridge, just 
opposite the spot where stands Southwark’s 
Cathedral—spoiled by the railway at its 
side. 

“ Tabard,” 


Chaucer’s old where the 
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SOME PLEASANT CYCLE RUNS. 


By WALTER DEXTER, 
Author of * Through Dickensland with Cycle and Camera.“ 


(With Photos bu the AvTHOR.) 


II.—4A BOY'S OWN CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


pilgrims in the “Canterbury Tales" met 
and agreed to tell tales to each other on the 
way to Canterbury, is no more; the last 
traces of it were demolished in 1870. The 
* Tabard Inn" as Chaucer knew it in 1375 
was burned down in the great fire of 1676, 
when a large part of Southwark was de- 
stroyed ; and after that the inn was known as 
the “ Talbot." 

And so we dodged in and out of the traffic 
on to the Old Kent Road, made famous by 
Chaucer, not to mention latter-day poets. 

We were glad to leave the rough macadam 
and granite setts for the road running over 
Blackheath, although the pull up the hill 
on to the heath would have been easier and 
better for us had we walked it. We skirted 
the wall of Greenwich Park on our left. 

We could not resist turning in at the 
gates and pedalling along the sandy road to 
the Observatory hill, whence we obtained 
an excellent view of the Hospital, once King 
William m's residence, and the Naval School, 
and we were reminded of the only too recent 


The road on to Dartford was uninteresting, 
the whole of the four miles being dotted 
with small houses, not too cleamly kept. In 
Crayford we noticed the huge building 
occupied by the Vicars-Maxim people. 

Dartford is fifteen miles from London, and 
situated in the valley of the Darent. The 
town itself is not very interesting, but it has 
a couple of historical associations. It was 
here, in the High Street, nearly opposite the 
old coaching inn the “ Bull," that Wat Tyler 
killed the tax collector by a blow from his 
hammer in 1381, and led the great rebellion 
of King Richard the Second's days to which 
his name has been given. The first paper- 
mill in England was erected at Dartford in 
1605 by Sir John Spielman, and the trade 
has flourished in the district ever since. 
The crest of Sir John was a fool's cap, and 
this formed the water-mark to the paper 
made at his mills, and so we have the origin 
of the word “Foolscap” as applied to a 
certain size of paper. 

In the parish church is the tomb of Sir 


2. High Street, Dartford. 


theft of the Nelson relies. A few minutes 
later found us báttling with. Shooter's Hill. 
At the Soldiers' Hospital, visited by her late 
Majesty the Queen not long before her death, 


we had to dismount and push our cycles in 


C! 


front of us. f 

„An easier road is to the right, through 
Eltham, and then joining the main road at 
Crayford, near Dartford," Said Dick; “ but as 
we are on a pilgrimage we must keep the 
pilgrims’ way." 

„Why, certainly," I said; and on we 
trudged with our cycles in front of us until 
we reached the “Bull” Inn at the top. 
“ The * Bull’ has been rebuilt," I volunteered 
the information. “The old inn was one of 
Dick Turpin’s haunts, and tradition has it 
that here the famous highwayman put the 
landlady on the fire to make her confess the 
place in which her money was hidden." 

“And they called those days ‘the good 
old days,' " laughed Dick. 

The descent of Shooter's Hill is dangerous, 
but I knew it well, and so, leading the way 
with my back rim brake clapped on, Dick 
followed, and we had a fine run down into 
Welling. 
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John Spielman and his wife. The church 
itself is- a fine old one, and the clock is 
curiously placed in the tower. A road to the 
right.directed to Darenth, where, until a few 
years ago, the remains of a Homan villa 
were on show. 

Out of the town we stopped at the fork 
roads, undecided as to which we should take. 
* I think we shall be the safest on the old 
Roman road, the Watling Street, for un- 
doubtedly that was the old road along which 
the pilgrims trudged," said Dick. But we 
had both been that road before, and I 
wanted to go by the new road viá Gravesend. 
Dick pointed out that if we were to do as 
the pilgrims did we must follow the road 
they took, and, as the plan was Dick's, I 
consented. 

“ You won't regret it, either," he said, “ for 
Gravesend is not at all the place where one 
would wish to enjoy oneself, although once it 
was extremely popular and even fashionable, 
Ibelieve. The main road is often rough, and 
there is a long line of tram rails through it.” 
And so we took the Watling Street, which we 
found to be-very stony at first, but which 
improyed later on. 
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The latter part of the road, where a turn 
to theright takes you to Cobham— well worth 
a visit, if only to see the Leather Bottle” 
Inn made famous by Dickens in the 
“Pickwick Papers — becomes very pretty. 
We turned to the left, as Cobham had been 
explored by us before, on our visit to 
Dickensland.* A long descent eventually 
brought us out on the main road again at 
Gad's Hill. 
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Temple, built by a religious sect for the 
accommodation of 144,000 people who were 
not to taste death. The leader was one 
named White, and he obtained a great many 
followers—remains of whom are to be seen in 
the shops near by, where we find the Jezreelite 
baker, butcher, and so on. One of the chief 
beliefs of this body was that none of their 
number would ever die, but the death of 
White, the leader, soon disillusionised them, 


“We shall be going over a part of the 
same road as we did last year,“ said 
Dick. 

“ Yes, but after Rochester all is new to me,” 
I replied. 

* We have now come thirty-five miles,” said 
Dick, looking at my Veeder, “ and I think it is 
time we had a rest and thought about some- 
thing to eat : we have done more than half the 
pilgrimage.”’ 

We had passed through Strood and had 
stopped on the bridge which spans the 
Medway and leads into Rochester. 

The day was a particularly bright one, and 
the grey old Castle, with the venerable Cathe- 
dral peeping out behind it, formed a pretty 
picture. 

I was nothing loth for a stop, and putting 
up our cycles in the “ Bull” Inn, we took a 
stroll in the Castle grounds before dinner. It 
was so nice to revive old memories of the 
previous run, when we had slept the night at 
the “ Bull,” and to look round the old places— 
Satis House, on Boley Hill, where Miss 
Havisham lived alone and in darkness for so 
many years, according to the account in 
Dickens's “ Great Expectations ’’—the Castle, 
and the Cathedral. Then there was a walk 
in the High Street to see the ** house of the 
seven poor travellers," and Eastgate House 
(* Edwin Drood "). 

It was three o'clock before we finally left 
Nochester to explore the twenty-six miles of 
country between the one cathedral city and 
the other, Canterbury. 

We found the main road of Chatham 
exceedingly rough and narrow. We would 
have dearly loved, both of us, to have been 
able to inspect the Dockyard, which was first 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. There is also 
here a convict prison accommodating over 
two thousand convicts. 

We had a long steep climb to the top 
of Chatham, where a vast, curious, and 
incoinplete building towers itself up into the 
sky. 

"That was not there in the days of the 
pilgrims," said Dick as we sat down by the 
roadside to inspect the building, tired with 
our exertion up Chatham Hill. 

This we found is known as Jezreel's 


* See B. O. P.“ Summer Number, 1900, 


and was the cause of the collapse of the 
sect. 

Alittle farther on, before reaching Rain- 
ham, we obtained a very fair view of the 
Medway, and would no doubt have been able 
to see the Isle of Sheppey had the smoke from 
the neighbouring factories not been so 
dense. 

A few miles more brought us into typical 
Kentish scenery at Sittingbourne, a famous 
resting-place for the pilgrims. From thence 
to Ospringe a district of hop-grounds and 
orchards was passed through, everything 


From Boughton to Canterbury is five miles, 
two hills, one up and the other down, being on 
the way. We soon obtained a sight of the 
city and its Cathedral, and were not sorry to be 
safely at the Falstaff Inn, with promise of a 
good tea, which we would be sure to enjoy. 
We stayed at the“ Falstaff,“ it being one of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club hotels, but learnt after- 
wards that the Chequers” Inn was the place 
where we should have stopped, as that was 
the great rendezvous for the pilgrims of 
old. We, however, found that Chaucer’s 
* Checquers of the Hope was no more an inn, 
and that really very little of the old place 
remained, so after all it was just as well that 
we did not endeavour to find this inn, as we 
surely would have found no accommodation. 
The “ Chequers " is situated at the corner of 
Mercery Lane, where leaden Becket Brooches 
used to be sold to the pilgrims. Part of the 
old hostelry was burnt down in 1865, and 
hardly any of the original building is now 
remaining. 

The next morning, before the service, gave 
us an opportunity of inspecting the 
Cathedral. A walk through Mercery Lane 
above mentioned brought us to the entrance 
to the precincts, in the form of a very fine 
gateway called Christ Church Gate, erected 
in 1517. Passing through this, the whole 
of the lovely Cathedral stood out before us. 
As all our readers must be aware, Canterbury is 
the ecclesiastical capital of England. To the 
Saxons it was known as Cantwarabyrig. 
The first church was given by Ethelbert in 
A.D. 597 to St. Augustine, on the former's con- 
version to Christianity, and thus Canterbury 
became the first seat of Christianity, the 
Palace of Ethelbert becoming the Church of 
St. Augustine. Ethelbert retired to the 
Reculvers, where he built a new palace out of 
the old Roman fortress. In 1011 the Danes 
laid waste the city, after having besieged it 
twenty days, and the Cathedral and monastery 


a prisoner, until at last one day at a feast 
the Danes had him brought before them and 


4. Westgate, Canterbury. 


looking its best—for the hand of spring was 
upon it. 

The old town of Faversham was just to 
the left, and we diverged a little to get 
a sight of it. On our return we had a 
good view of our road, up Boughton Hill, 
for a mile or more ahead. The road in 
the valley is particularly well wooded, with 
one or two fine mansions on either side. 
From the top of Boughton Hill a fine view 
was obtainable over the district we had just 
traversed, 


demanded gold. The Archbishop refused 
persistently, whereupon the Danes pelted 
him with bones and horns, and ultimately 
one of them struck him on the head with an 
axe and killed him. l 
The final traces of this first church dis- 
appesred in about 1066. In 1070 Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc was appointed, aud be 
commenced to rebuild the Cathedral, and in 
1130 it was dedicated. Forty years later the 
murder of Becket within the walls made 
Canterbury one.of the most sacred shrines i 
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Europe, and thenceforth for more than 
three centuries pilgrims from all parts of 
the world came to the shrine of St. Thomas 
à Becket. 

After Becket had been murdered the 
monks hastily buried his corpse in the crypt. 
In 1220 Henry mm. had the body removed 
from there and deposited in the Chapel of 
the Blessed Trinity. The shrine erected was 
one of the richest and most magnificent in 
the whole world. Erasmus says: Under a 
coffin of wood enclosing another of gold, which 
was drawn up from its place by ropes and 
pulleys, they (the spectators) beheld a mine 
of riches, the value of which was inestim- 
able. Gold was the meanest thing to be seen; 
the whole place shone and glittered with the 
rarest and most precious jewels, most of which 
were of an extreme size, some being larger 
than the egg of a goose.“ 

So precious was the shrine that thero was 
& special watching room to guard the 
treasures during the visits of the pilgrims. 
The shrine was desecrated by Henry viu., and 
all the treasure was taken away. We are 
told that the jewels and gold filled two great 
chests, which required six or seven strong 
men to carry them away, and the remaining 
Offerings filled twenty-six carts. 

At the same time the remains of Becket 
were burned and scattered to the winds. 
The only trace now left of the shrine is the 
pavement around the spot where it stood ; the 
stones are worn by the knees of the number- 
less pilgrims who for three hundred years 
offered their prayers at the shrine. 

In the afternoon we took to our cycles 
again, and cycled out on to the Littlebourne 
koad to St. Martin's Church, the Mother 
Church of England, having been the church 
of Bertha, the Christian wife of Ethelbert. 

Having feasted our eyes on the fine view 
obtainable from the hill, over the Cathedral 
City, we struck off for Sarre, where we 
Stayed the night with some old friends, 
returning home to London on the day 
following. Our further adventures have no 
place here, as our Canterbury Pilgrimage 
was over after we had visited the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket in the Cathedral. 


— oo -—-— 


AUGUST. 


Oo” Time had grown weary, reluctant to fly; 
We urged him to speed, but we urged him in 
vain. 
The week was that week at the end of July 
When effort to “stew” isa positive pain. 

He crept to the gates and he gave them a turn: 
The creak of each hinge was a fanfare of bliss, 
And if there's a sound for which any might yearn, 

"Tis certaiuly this. 


The yachtsman is lifting his sail to the breeze: 
The white foam is dancing in front of his prow ; 
And if there's a moment in August to please, 
That moment in August is probably now. 
The cliffs like a dream sink away in the stern: 
The waters divide at the bow with a “ hiss *; 
And if there’s a joy for which any might yearn, 
"Tis certainly this. 
The angler has cast his most radiant fly, 
Expectancy watches it dribble along; 
The grayling below saw the shadow drift by, 
And—whirr goes the reel like a magical song. 
The cyclist may ride with monotonous turn, 
May climb the high mountain or const the abyss; 
But, landing a fish, he would have you to learn, 
Ie finer than this. 
Then each to his liking the holiday through : 
The Alps, or the lakes, or the broads, or the sea; 
Around you the sunshine, above you the blue, 
And everything just as you wish it to be. 
A trip up the Rigi, a dip in Lucerne— 
The last is a pleasure that / never miss— 
And if there's delight for which any might yearn, 
"Tis certainly thts. 
" JOHN LEA. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty- ourTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Descriptive Competitions : 
„n Guard.“ 
(Refer to page 62 for * Rules and Conditions," etc.) 


Príze—105s. 6d. 
R. A. H. GOODYEAR, Tune Street, Barnsley, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[ Names stand in order of merit.] 


W. R. Lawton, Welton, Brough, E. Yorks; John B. 
Wheateroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield: D. A. 
Harper, La Garenne, Gorey, Jersey; Alice A. Milner, 
Hedenham Rectory, Bungay; J. E. R. No-well-Barton, 
Shipton-Oliffe Rectory, Andoversford R. S. O., (los. ; 
Digoy Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal (N. W. P.), 
India; Harriette Holliteh Bristow, Holmleigh, St. 
Andrew's Road, Bedford; Chas. P. Shaw, Batley, 
Yorks; Richard O'Neill, 17 Richmond Street, Shettield ; 
Andrew Counal, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow ; Herbert 
Marshall, Ottawa, Hankinson Road, Winton, Bourne- 
mouth; Thomas Simpson, 71 Tate’s Avenue, Belfast: 
Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape 
Town; William F. Spalding, Islington Boro’ Council 
Depot, Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rise, London, N.; 
Herbert James Pecl, 11 The Broadway, Half Moon 
Lane, Herne Hill, London, S. x.: Frederick William 
Aldous, 14 Waterloo Street, Hove, Sussex ; C. Grenville 
Maile. 19 Provost Road. Haverstock Hill, N. w.: Henry 
F. Birkett, 20 Ulverston Road, Dalton-in-Furness ; 
R. J. Ney, The Manse, Earl Shilton. Hinckley, Leices- 
tershire ; Gladys Heygate, Stanley House, Aldershot ; 
Eric Lawson, Talavera Terrace, Wellington, N. Zealand ; 
Nobert Keable, 40 Friends Road, Croydon ; William J. 
Lecch, 4 Hamilton Street, Donore Avenue, S. C. Road, 


Dublin; Leonard F. Christian, High Street, Shefford,: 


Beds.; Josef Kröner, 22 North Street, Wellington, New 
Zealand; John Edward Jones, Grove House, Daisy 
Hill, Buckley, near Chester: David M. Muir, 10 Minard 
Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow; Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dian, Chichester: Olive Downes, 30 
Coldington Avenue, Bedford ; Maud Forrester-Brown, 
39 Conduit Road, Bedford; Ernest James Doble, 
Blinman, South Australia; William James Smith, 
13 Gower Street, Ibrox, Glasgow ; Emily H. Grierson, 
9 Comeragh Road, West Kensington, London, S. W.; 
Frederick Hugli Mende, 37 Benu val Road, East Dulwich, 
RE; A. E. S. Fowler, High Street, Toddington, Beds. ; 
John Andrew MeCrorie, Craigview, Monkton, Ayrshire, 
Scotland; David Sydney Harwood, The Rookery, Ilford, 
Essex; Alan C. Tytheridge, Marton, North Island, 
New Zealand; William R. Wells, 7 The Nook, Barber 
Road, Sheffield; Sydney H. Bourne, Mitchell's Farm, 
Beend, Melksham, Wilts; O. A. Mott, 45 Heathfield 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Wilfrid James Lewis, 
52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford; Oscar P. Brown, 51 
Nassingtcn Road, Hampstead, N. w.: Tercy Nichola, 
96 Essex Road, Manor Park, London, E.; Warren 
Rutherford, Moorfield, Manorhamilton, co. Leitrim, 
Ireland ; Joseph Herbert Finney, 165 Uttoxeter Road, 
Longton, Staffs; E. Harold-Browne Davies, Avon- 
dale, York Road, Woking; George Cranfield Barrell, 
6 Brunswick Crescent, New Southgate, X.: James F. 
Stanley Ross, 9 Bartholomew Road, Kentish Town, 
London, N.w.; Alfred Loveys Fairbank, 50 Tressillian 
Road, Brockley, Kent, S. E.; Arthur Louis Jones, Old 
Gaol, Bloemfontein, O.H.C.; John A. Adams, 83 
Sparkenhoe Strect, Leicester; John Stephen Cox, Villa 
France, 87 Rue-de-Calais, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France: 
M. E. Mulvey, Post Oftice, Handbridge, Chester ; George 
E. R. Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Ponte- 
fract; Harold Whipple, 95 Junction Road, Endcilffe 
Woods, Sheffield: Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, 
Preston; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; 
George Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Herts: Frank 
Jones, Friends’ Meeting House, Park Road South, 
Birkenhead. 


“ Flags.” 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


Diany Gornon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, 
Kumaon, India. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names stand in order of merit.) 


George F. Good, 49 Regent Street, Portsmouth ; 
Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Vakthorpe Road, Oxford: 
Percy Nichols, 96 Essex Road, Manor Park, London, 
F. ; Charles F. Shaw, Batley, Yorks; William R. Wells, 
7 The Nook, Barber Road, Sheffield; William F. 
Spalding, Islington Boro' Council Depót, Cottenham 
Road, Hornsey Rise, N.: John Edward Jones, Grove 
House, Daisy Hill, Bucklev, near Chester ; E. Harold- 
Browne Davies, Avondale. York Road, Woking; George 
E. R. Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Ponte- 
fract ; Douglas John Davis, 7 Darnton Road, Balham, 
8.w.; Harold Whipple, 95 Junction Road, Endcliffe 
Woods, Sheffield ; George Cranfield Barrell. 6 Bruns- 
wick Crescent, New Southgate, v.: Alan C. Tytheridge, 
Marton, North Island, New Zealand ; Jolin Percy Cox, 
46 Elm Street, Roath, Cardiff; Frederick William 
Aldous, 14 Waterloo Street, Hove, Sussex ; Harriette 
H. Bristow, Holmleigh, St. Andrews Road, Beilford; 
Frank Jones, Friends Meeting Hcuse, Park Road 
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South, Birkenhead: David Sydney Horwood, The 
Rookery, Ilford, Essex; Frederick Hugh Meade, 37 
Beaumont Road, East Dulwich, s.E.; Joseph W. 
Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby; Arthur Louis Jones, 
Old Gaol, Blocmfontein, O. R. C. 


— —o0785,0-— — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HOW AND WHERE TO BE A 
CHRISTIAN. 


So many people say: “Certainly I could be a Chris- 
tian if I could get ont of this position ; if I could get 
out of this business, this particular situation in which 
I am engage. where there are ungodly men round 
about me. If I only lived in your home, instead of 
mine, I could be a Christian. My surroundings are 
against me." 

If you cannot be a Christian where you are, you 
cannot be a Christian anywhere. God is no more in 
my home than in thine. 

It is so easy to be Christians while we are in the 
sanctuary, and the very breath of eternity is upon us, 
and God is at hand. To-morrow, in the city, in the 
Workshop, in the office, on the mart, it is very hard. 

God is no more in the sanctuary than He is in your 
shop, or your office, or the mart; and it is no more 
difficult to pray when ungodly men are thronging 
around you than it is to pray here. So long as you are 
longing for freedom from your present surroundings to 
be a Christian, you will never find the deliverance you 
seek.—REV. G. CAMPBELL MORUAN. 


— —9-0,9100——-— 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


AUGUST. 
By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R. x. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, 
and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELP.—Oh yes, I grant you that it does 
seem like a long, long time before winter comes, 
but what I specially want you to do now is to prepare 
for it. If you bave in any way let yourself run down 
it will take months of tonic regime to get you square 
and strong again. Besides, you know you may make 
resolutions and break resolutions over and over again. 
I credit you, however, with honest bull-dog British 
pluck and staying power, and I feel sure that having 
made a fixed and determined resolve to get rid of any 
bad habits, smoking or anything worse and more fatal, 
though you may stumble and fall at times, you will 
never quit hold. Having laid hold of the plougb you 
will not look behind till you etand victor at the head 
of the furrow. 
In August, then, begin your cold morning tub, if you 
are not already a R. C. B. (Knight Companion of the 


Bath). Take regular, pleasant exercise, Avoid spurting 


and excitement of all kinds, Lay down for yourself rules 
to go by and follow them fast and sure. Never have 
more blankets on your bed than you really need. 
Weight isn't warmth. Sleep on a mattress, Let old 
wives of both sexes have their feather-beds. Get up 
at a reasonable hour in the morning, and at the same 
hour day after day till the liabit becomes second nature. 
Allow yourself a whole hour for bath, dressing, a short 
spell at dumb-bells (after not before the batb), and 
breakfast. Avoid hurry. Don't let your mind run 
away with you at any time. School yourself to get 
early to bed, say at nine o'clock, for enough sleep 
must be tuken, else you won't advance in strength. If 
men and boys could only succeed in striking the grand 
mnedium, their lives would not only be long but happy 
ones. 

As for moncy, only fools struggle to amass immense 
fortunes, that, if gained, they cannot spend in this 
world—and we shall not need money in the next. 
What good does it do one if he gains the whole world 
should he lose his own soul? One should endeavour to 
gain by honest toil and business capacity a competency. 
If 1 did that alone, this would be indeed a model 
wor 

When I was a boy of fourteen, which was some 
little time ago, an uncle of mine used to tell me to do 
this, that, and t'other, and I should diea rich man. My 
reply was always the same. Dear Uncle Sandy,” I 
said, “I don't want to die a rich man, I want to iive 
one." And I don't think even now that my idea was u bud 
one. Some day, perhaps, our good Editor, who caters 
80 kindly for our boys, will let me tell you the story 
of such men as noble Scotch Carnegie the millionaire. 
He is truly noble, and he is not spending his wealth in 
trying to acquire titles, but in doing good to the cause 
of education and science. But Carnegie was a very 
poor boy at one time. We'll see. I shall ask the Editor 
when I find him ina particularly good frame of min 
and smiling his happlest smiles. T'I make him laugh 
first. There is nothing like making the wan laugh 
that you are going to beg a favour from. 


Tux Pouttry Run.—It is difficult to tell ou before- 
band what to de in this month of August, the weather 
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being so capricious. I suppose, however, that in this 
dear land of ours one is safe in prophesying that there 
will be rain in August. But except in mountain lands, 
eich as Scotland and Wales, it seldom drizzles, it 
comes down in bucketfuls, So we must take care there 
is no lenkage in our runs. Go in for autumn cleaning 
some fine day,and whitewash your place inside while 
you tar it outside. Cleanliness is about half the battle 
ro far as success is concerned in the keeping of any 
kind of stock. Like the Chinese, it is probable that 
pigs are so inured against dirt and filth of every sort 
that they can live in the midst thereof and still thrive 
to all appearance. But I do not think there can be a 
doubt that the flesh of animals so kept is unwholesome 
and sometimes even dangerous. 

Well, now, be prepared even at this early date for 
the winter campaign, and you shall have plenty of new- 
laid eggs for breakfast at the very time they are 
dearest to Suy: 

You must feed well and very regularly, especially if 
you have no grass run, and in giving the soft morning 
food just see that the younger birds, whether cockerels 
or pullets, have an equal share. Begin to weed out, more 
particularly the older fowls that have done laying. 


THE PIGEON Lor1.—Towards the end of the month, 
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Norick To OontrisuTors.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
tn any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren., Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to corer postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself tn ang way 
responsible for lenyth of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care ts taken, The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts ia made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusertpls to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special. arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value ts pul wpen a 
MIS, by the author this fact must b clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CoRRERSPONDENTS.— Fo plies o correspondents are 
not sent by post, and (o this rule th re can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelops 
notutthstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giren 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B. O. P.“ 
66 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to pricate addresses 
Qf members of the staff are not answered, 


—— — 


A Dirt. wien Boy.—1. Use paper varnish, which, how- 
ever, is not often sold nt an oilshop. but at a varnish 
and colour warehouse. 2. Look fu the Post-Office 
Directory. 


when the weather seems settled for fine, go in for n 
thorough clean-up. Use vour scraper well, and having 
removed the birds to temporary quarters set about 
scrubbing with might and main. You may use alittle 
Izal ip the last water. Then wipe down and expose to 
airtill dry. Don't return your birds until the place is 
no longer damp. 

Feed well and cleanly, and sprinkle the place with 
sand and gravel. 


Tux AVIARY.—Breeding is done with now and 
moulting coming on. This is not a disease, but a 
prooess of nature. Only, as it causes a fresh strain on 
the system, you must see to it that your pets do not 
catch cold. Fresb air and ventilation are heulth 
preservatives, but do not hang the cages in a draught. 

Clean your breeding-places well before you put them 
away. 

Feed a little better, and don’t forget clean, soft water 
and good bird sand. Spratts are always to the fore 
with everything canaries and cage-birds require. so 
there is no need to have our feathered favourites 
drooping and sickly even when moulting. 

A rusty nail in the water will do good after a time, 
but not when moulting first commences. Weed out 
and sel] the stock you do not intend to keep. 


— M COOK 


(See nert week's Number.) | 


CHEMIST.—Apply for particulars to the Secretary, 
Institute of Chemistry, Bloomsbury Square, w.c. — 


E. A. MI LS.— The articles on optical illusions, with 
the coloured plate, were in our second volume, years 
ago out of print with us. 


El CRI Coil. —We had an article on this subject 
some years ago, but the numbers containing it 
(April 6 and April 13, 1889) are out of print. You 
could make it for about 5s, or 10s., according so size. 
You had better get a book called Induction Coils“ 
by G. E. Bonney, price 3s. ; there is a smaller one 
called “Shocking Coils” at 1s., but we do not know 
the author. Instructions would take up too much 
space in this column. 


JOSEPH WITKOORKY.—We confess to not comprehending 
your query. What sort of an “electric machine " is 
it ? you mean that it works by means of a dry 
battery? Ifso, perhaps it is an induction coil or 
an electric motor. Without knowing what it is, it is 
obviously impossible to give you any real help. As 
to the electric lamp, you cannot possibly make this 
yourself, so you must purchase one. Whén you 
have it, you only have to attach It by wires to the 
terminals. Glad to hear that you can get the 
B. O. P.“ in Odessa. which is a “far cry" from the 
land that gives it birth. 

P. F. (Weston).—Refer back. We have already given 
instructions for making a birds'-egg cabinet, and 


have also issued more than one coloured plate of 
British eggs. 


C. O. (Chichester).—Your printer or i isher would 

tecure the copyright for you by d&@oMting a gop 
at Stationers’ Hall, London, and payjig a 
registration fee. E 


R. W. CorEMAN.—A Prize Competition Certificate 
awaits you, but we need full postal address, Please 
supply it. 


THE RABBIT EYY fine day let your bunnk: 
out for a romp. They will, if well fed and cared for. 
delight you with their antics on the grasa, A wel. 
fex, healthy, sleek rabbit really does make an excelie:t 


Keep the hutches clean. Turn the rabbits out whil- 
you are at work. Try to arrange so that the fox 
never gets messed. 

zloty of bedding, and a little bit of nice hay in the 
rac + 


THE KENNEL.—If you wash your dog once in thre 
weeks it will be enough, but do keep tbe brush ard 
comb at work every day. Don't let your dog: sleep in 
wet jackets, If you have one or two house dogs, kiep 
a towel and give them a thorough rub dry before thy 
come in on damp or dirty days. This will be fur 
your comfort as well us theirs. 


Tux GAnDENS.—Plant greens for future use. Keep 
everything free from the encroachment of weeds, azi 
stir the earth to admit the warmth and rain. Tri» 
hedges, and keep walks anl flower-beds extra clean 
You ought to have a nice show for autumn if you ar 


0. E. C. (Mexico).—Phe new competitions of er 
Twenty-Fourth Annual series were started in «ir 
Inst November part—the first part of the prot: 
volume. Glad to hear you find the B. O.). 
useful and appreciate it so highly. 


G. C. D. P. (Harringay).— We fear you would fi : 
difficult to obtain regular employment. Nearly .- 
publishers purchase parcels of such drawings nna 
and then, but they probably have offered to t:— 
ten times what they require or can use. Your i 
way would be to call, and offer your wort a. 
rouud. 


W. M. (Belfast).—If you were not a new realer via 
would know full well that electricity is coutinas.- 
receiving attention in our pages. If you will :-— 


to back volumes at your Free Library, you wil 2 
all phases of the subject practically dealt with. 


M. M.(Burma)—1 No; not in moderation, 3. Y=: 
from readers in all parts of the world. 3. You z»: 
send it, but we must be the judge of fit nes 7 
publication. 


A. W. W. (St. Petersburg). Let the tortoise bare: „ 
run of the garden, aud it will feed itself. At * 
approach of winter it will find or make a bilis- 
pluce and hibernate. 


T.—We have issued at different times three ions: 
plates of British birds’ eggs, but they are ne? +: 
out of print with us. Second-hand copies i- 
sometimes be obtained. 


A WOULD-BE: PHOTOGRAPHER.—l. Lancaster's 137 
“Pocket Merveilleux.” 2. The tabloid sere : 
developers are made by Burroughs & Wei^-- 
and can be obtained from any dealer—far instat v. 
from Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, Leu» ~ 
w.; or there are the “developoids,” made bw; 
Powell, 116 Denmark Hill, London, à E, who er. 
doubtless fend you a list on applicati un, 
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“The ride was strangely exhilarating.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIT.-—* GREAT MONSTER HEADS WITH 
DA2K FLOATING HAIR.’’—-A VERY STRANGE 
ADVENTURE. 


Te skipper came below that evening to 
supper rubbing his hands and looking 
pleased. 

* It is, maybe, true,“ he said, “ that coming 
events cast their shadows before, and, if so, it 
must be quite as true that when no shadows 
cloud our lives there is joy in store for us. 
Anyhow, my dear boys, Iam as happy and 
hopeful to-night as the traditional black boy 
in the traditional barrel of treacle ! 

“ So are we!" cried the boys. 

Imp was sitting on Nep's back and singing 
aloud, and with one of his beautiful eyes 
the great dog, as he lay on his side, seemed 
to be tuking stock of everything. 

They all enjoyed tbat supper— more, 
probably, than they had enjoyed a meal for 
many & day. 

Even the red-tailed grey parrot appeared 
jolly and said, * Bravo!" a dozen times 
during the evening, if she spoke the word 
oncc. 

About eight bells the mate came down 
to report a lovely night and steady breeze, 
the wind a bit abaft the beam and likely to 
stay therc. 

^ Well," said the skipper, * you may splice 
ihe main-brace, and thank heaven, Gregory, 
we are to all intents and purposes a temper- 
ance ship.“ 

And a happy one at that, sir.“ 

Then up the companion the mate 
marched, singing low to himself as only a 
contented man can ever sing. 

“We must not imagine, lads," said the 
skipper, as he took a nut for himself and 
gave one to Polly, that all our troubles are 
over. But we are a clean and wholesome 
ship, and our hearts are clean and brave; 
therefore, my dears, we'll face all dangers 
when they do come without thinking about 
them before they put in an appearance.“ 

^ And now," he continued, tell me the 
news you've received from Gowan Lea. 
Joce, lad, you read your letter first.” 

It was his mother's letter he read—his 
others were from comrades and school. 
mates. 

But every line of that long epistle breathed 
with tender affection and love, with just a 
little anxiety. She was to pray for them, 
she said, every night, as every night in tho 
past she had done, and she had no doubt 
that, if they too prayed, God would bless and 
prosper them and bring them back in safety 
to their bonnie home in Gowan Lea. 

It spoke of father. Father was just the 
same happy-go-lucky old pearl-fisher, here 
to-day and away to-morrow, but no more 
likely to be richer in the future than he was 
in the present. 

It spoke too of all the news in the country- 
side, of the farm itself, the cattle and do:s, 
the rippling burn, the waving pine-trees, and 
the yellow gorse or whins that scented 
every moor and hill, till, verily, the bovs 
seemed to see all the scene before them, tha 
leas, the wildflowers, the whins, and the 
raven’s nest itself. 

There was moisture in Joce's eyes, and I 
think there was a little in Eph's as well. 

How carefully those letters were folded and 
put away when read, to be perused over and 
over again ! 

Eftie’s letter was shorter, but none the 
less sweet, and to this the father had added 
& postscript, ending by saying that when 
she did return she would be as welcome as 
the crimson of heather in autumn, or pearls 
from the Ythan's darkest depths. 

That was a never-to-be-forgotten evening 
they spent in the big and beautiful central. 
Many of the men were invited to sing or 
recite, which they did right heart. ly. 
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Juan Domingo, despite his snow-white hair, 
looked twenty ycars younger to-night. 

Would he favour the ship’s company with 
n song ? 

Yes, he would. *Terhaps," he added, 
* Madge will lend me the guitar?“ 

Then, how softly, how gently his fingers 
touched that sad but sweet instrument! 
You could have told at once he was a 
musician born as well as trained, and he 
sang to his accompaniment with faultless 
taste and beauty. 

Song after gong, too, for he did not get 
casily off; and when at last he laid the 
guitar down, quaint little Paul sprang up 
and shook him by the hand. 


Before the Diadem could hope to reach 
the Philippine Islands about 9,000 miles of 
ocean would have to be crossed, and this 
would mean months and months afloat, 
especially if the Diadem should have to lie 
to or if she got becalmed. 

To Paul's imagination, becalmed was an 
ugly word—a ship rolling in the doldrums of 
the tropics, with tiresome motion and sails 
that flap, not with the breeze, but with the air 
the motion makes ; a great sea all around with 
a surface like mercury, oil, or glycerine, with 
here and there a sea-bird and, maybe, here 
and there a basking shark or roving whale; 
with a cloudless sky and a sun that blistered 
the very decks from the time it rose red 
from the haze of the cast till it set red again 
in the gleaming west. Ugh! it was not at 
all an inviting prospect! 

To avoid the doldrums and catch a wind 
in higher latitudes, Paul steered more to the 
north, until slowly, oh, so slowly, they ap- 
proached that marvellous group of islands 
lying almost on the equator and a long way 
east of Ecuador in South America. 

In the Spanish language the word gala- 
pago signifies a tortoise; nnd in this wonderful 
group of islands, which raises its thousand 
volcanic heads high into the blue trans- 
parent air, there still exist many specimens 
of those monster giant tortoises which 
carry the mind of the naturalist back over 
probably millions of years to the time when 
the megatherium, the curly elephant of the 
Arctic, and many, many more gigantic 
creatures, lived that we now know of no 
more, though we still find their fossil bones, 
or, in Greenland shores, the intact bodies of 
the marvellous mastodons. 

The little skipper, as the crew called him, 
“for fond” as they phrased it, had never 
touched here before, and was uncertain 
where to land or even to cast anchor. He 
determined, however, that nothing should 
prevent him from giving his people a peep 
at these strange regions, so he sailed about 
for a time. Every island seemed to be 
protected by outlying rocks or barriers of 
rock, and, while he was yet deliberating, a 
circular storm came on, and he soon found 
himself far to the northward. A week of 
dirty weather and of beating to windward all 
the time ensued, during which dreary period 
the strong brig was almost constantly under 
water. She was so washed by the seas, 
fore and aft, that there was no comfort on 
deck and rather less below. 

In the chief saloons it was almost dark, 
and electric light was turned on both day 
and night. 

However, as Paul said, such unusual 
weather as this could not last for ever. 

In the middle watch a strange sight was 
seen far down on the lee bow. Flames and 
smoke began suddenly to ascend from what 
appeared a mountain-top. There were loud 
thunderings as well as very vivid lightning, 
that flashed and darted from cloud to cloud 
like fiery serpents. 

The ship was kept away. And well was it 
for all hands she was so, else she would have 


struck on a black lialf-concealed ridge of 
rocks. and gone sternwards, only to founder 
in the decp unfathomable ocean. 

„Providence, said Paul at breakfast next 
morning, “is surely kind to us, mate. Had 
not that volcano been in eruption, where now 
should we be?“ 

* Breakfasting with Davy Jones, sir, I pre- 
sume," returned this sunny-haired sailor. 
“and I don't believe that Davy himself could 
have given us anything better than thi: 
splendid tinned fish." 

"I've just been on the poop, Captain 
Lysander," said Joce, “and a more rugged 
und dreary scene I have never witnessed. The 
mountain-sides with scarce n green thing on 
them, only rocks, scoria, and einders.“ 

Have you seen any tortoises? ” 
Effie. 

“ No, dear," said her brother; but when- 
ever & wave recedes, great monster heads 
with black floating hair seem to rise from 
the water and stare at one." 

„Oh, dear me," cried Effie, I won't eo 
up." 

“They are only the rocks," said Eph. 
“adorned with trailing seaweed.“ 

“Ugh!” said Madge, “I’ve seen them; 
they look awful, and make one feel shivery 
and frightened.” 

But our wanderers found the south sides 
of these islands very different from the north, 
and they were anchored before noon in n bay 
with & whit» sandy beach, amidst scenery 


said 


covered with wild woods, and with manv a 
cosy glen in the midst of these, and rippling 


burns that went singing onwards to the sea. 
Shells here were very numerous, and both 


in the forests and in the sea and by the 


shore they gathered many most rare and 


lovely specimens. 
It was not until the third afternoon, how- 


cver, that they came in contact with the 


gigantic galapago itself. 

Effie and Madge were in a wood when they 
saw the first, the boys at some considerable 
distance. 
these girls shrieked the louder. 


Eph and Joce came rushing to the rescue. 
No rescue was really needed; the great reptile. 
which was long-tailed and therefore a male. 
first hissed and then drew in his head, ari 
But presenti 
there was a rustling sound in the wet marsh* 


apparently weni to sleep. 


ground behind our heroes. This was a short. 
tailed che. 

Out came the male’s head and neck again, 
and he took little or no notice of the your: 
folks. ` 

In fact, Madge declared that he was quit. 
friendly. He looked about by the somewh:: 
slow method of slewing the body round. 

Come along, wife," he appeared to sav- 
“been waiting a whole hour for you.“ The. 
joggled along curiously, side by side now, t. 
some green cactus-bushes, which both bega 
to eat. ji 

“Hullo!” cried Eph, suppose we motn: 
one each and shove off.“ 

" Agreed ! " cried Joce. 

Curious boys they were, and the staunche:: 
of friends, but whatever one did the oth- 
did likewise. So now they quietly mountei 

Neither tortoise would move till Eph an 
Joce began to beat their huge armour-platir 
with a stone. 

Ah! then indeed the ride was strang. 
exhilarating. So strange an adventure th. 
had never had before. l 

But now they descended and helped 1!- 
girls up, and for more than an hour thev ke: 
up the fun; and when the boat did at is. 
call for them, they had something to spes: 
of which they would not soon forget. 

Paul told them that there had been tortoi«-- 
found in the fossil state in these islan: 
nearly twenty feet long und eight feet wide. 

Paul took in fuel at this island, and 3. 


I don't know, I'm sure, which of 


extra supply of water, which was very pure 
and limpid. It is true that on board the 
Diadem water could be condensed, but this 
meant a great expenditure of fuel. 

In that galapagos wood it was discovered 
that huge centipedes lodged. Green and 
terrible were they, and when one poor lad 
was bitten and died, Paul had every portion 
of it thrown overboard. But even after this, 
many centipedes fully ten inches long were 
caught and killed. 

The death of Jack Brooks caused a general 
gloom over all the ship. 

But the sea admits not of long-continued 
sorrow, and when the lad was sewn up in & 
hammock and slid overboard, Paul himself 
reading prayers in the poop, the men sorrow- 
fully standing around bareheaded, the ship 
was very soon her happy old self again. 

In the midst of life we are in death. 

There were now weeks and weeks of 
stifling windless weather; so hot was it, too, 
that the pitch was bubbling in the seams on 
deck, and you could scarce have placed a 
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hand on the polished woodwork or brass 
without burning it. 

The Diadem crept along imperceptibly or 
lay wallowing about — 


“As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 


And so on for a whole week and more, 

No sailor cares for the barometer to go 
down with a tumble, as he knows well that 
a storm is brewing. But this is what did 
occur one evening at sunset. 

Luckily, the wind came from the north, with 
a good bit of cast in it, and if ever this droll 
Dutch-built brig flew before the wind since 
she was born or launched, it was to-night. 

The wind roared and shrieked through 
rigging and shroud, and though she had but 
little canvas set, that little was enough to 
give a record night’s sail. 

I do not think that any of our young folks 
on board the Diadem were rendered unhappy 
on account of this gale. The good brig was 
far more steady than when in the doldrums, 
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there was always plenty to read and talk 
about in this ship, and, except when the 
storm was about its height, they were not 
prevented from going on deck. 


Both Neptune and Imp ventured up also. 
It was easy enough for pussy to keep her 


. feet, but the Newfoundland certainly used to 


make heavy weather, though he seemed to 
laugh when he slid right down to the lee 
scuppers and had to wallow about before he 
regained his footing. 

For many, many days did this gale last, 
and everyone was beginning to get tired of 
the mighty chaos all round them, the fierce 
wind and the dashing spray. 

Ah! yes, it was indeed a grand sight, for 
the sun was shining brightly enough, and his 
beams penetrated deeply into the sides of 
the uplifted seas, which were green or dark 
blue according to their position. Then, when 
looked at while the sun was behind one, a 
series of glorious rainbows was visible, ever 
changing but always there. 

( To be continued.) 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


By JohN A. Hicarnson (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


* F woNpER what the old fellow means?” 

Cooney said, as we lay down for the 
night. He's up to some game, be sure, and 
we must keep an eye lifting, Jim.“ 

“ That’s all right, Jack; but I'd like to 
know how you became such a grand rider 
and dead shot.“ 

“ Out West—I've been a cowboy. There 
the cattle go as they please. The boys do 
the hedging, and woe betide the fellow that 
couldn't shoot or ride. Look at that," 
exposing by the camp fire & bad scar on his 
thigh. I got it down Texas way six years 
ngo. Some of us had charge of a mob 
making for the ranche. One night it began 
to rain and thunder. A flash struck the 
crowd, and those that weren't stunned made 
tracks for the hills. While trying to head 
'em off I fired at & bull, and missed badly. 
Next moment there was a terrific collision, 
and I knew nothing more until the chaps 
found me almost dead and the mare with her 
side ripped out. Every horn of the mob got 
clear away, and all because I couldn't shoot 
straight —that's all, Jim." 

“ I could never shoot like you, Cooney.” 

“ Rubbish! Good-night.” 

Next afternoon we reached what seemed 
to be our destination—the headquarters of 
Muley-el-Seed. 

It was a town of considerable importance, 
and through it ran a caravan route leading 
toward a seaport many miles farther north. 
In a store-house the loads were deposited, 
while the slaves were billeted among the in- 
habitants. With Tintacks and bis armed 
retainers we proceeded toward a hill half a 
mile distant, and on the opposite slope 
discovered an immense mud-walled enclo- 
sure, wherein stood upright hundreds of 
pan bearing small bannerets, under which 
the followers of powerful chieftains assembled 
in time of war. 

The whole space was also covered by straw 
weather-screens, while four thousand soldiers 
moved about, and many horses and camels 
appeared. . 

We soon learned that the force was advanc- 
ing against a southern warrior, named 
M‘Nippo, who intended conquering the Moors, 
and of his extraordinary capabilities the 
wildest rumours prevailed. It was asserted 
that no weapon could harm his sacred body, 
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and that a breath from his nostrils had 
annihilated numberless foes. And the men 
seemed to believe it. 

Anyhow, Cooney presently discovered that 
in our ranks some seven hundred flint-lock 
musketeers were gathered, and from them 
much valour was expected. Early next 
morning the advance was ordered. Sur- 
rounded by his chief officers, some on 
camels and some on horses, Muley-el-Seed 
rode at the head of his army, while the 
tramping rank and file exhibited anxiety to 
meet the foe, and numerous camp followers 
brought up the rear. We had to march with 
them. All day the tramp continued, and 
shortly before sunset we halted on the side 
of a hill. 

Cooney severely criticised the camp ar- 
rangements. 

„They may be all right for this country,” 
he said. but if the enemy should prove as 
cunning as my old foes, the Redskins, they'd 
slip round our flanks and burn the town." 

“ Why not tell Muley that?“ I said. 

* "Cause I'd likely get beheaded. He's got 
his own ideas an' will stick to them. Any- 
way, Jim, you and I must remain together 
until a chance of doing some good arises. 
And I tell you straight, old son, that if there's 
any doubt of us winning I'll shoot you, and 
then myself —we simply mustn't fall into the 
hands of those bloodthirsty savages.” 

Just before dawn a great commotion arose, 
and we found the Moors rapidly falling in to 
repelattack. In the darkness some of the 
enemy had crept through between our out- 
posts and had actually reached the crest of 
our hill when the discharge of firearms 
arrested further progress and gave the 
alarm. 

Headed by Muley-el-Seed, our forces 
gallantly advanced, the main body of mounted 
veterans being supported by spearmen on 
either flank. 

As the light increased we discovered that 
our flint-lock men had thrown down their 
muskets after the first discharge, and, taking 
to their swords and spears, valiantly struggled 
to check the advancing foe. With feurful 
yells the enemy pressed forward, only, how- 
cver, to meet unexpectedly the magnificent 
charge of Muley's intrepid warriors. 

Right over the crest and in headlong 


career down the opposite slope of the hill 
dashed the mounted Moors, and so over- 
whelming became the onset that dense 
masses of M‘Nippo’s army were hurled 
backward in great disorder. Indeed, so 
complete was the check that Cooney and I 
believed it would shortly become a rout, but 
nothing so serious occurred. 

A cloud of spears fell amongst the Moors. 
Many a saddle was emptied ; nevertheless. 
the force still rode forward amidst solid 
formations through which deep lanes were 
hewed. 

Scores of men were ridden down by horse 
and camel. Spear-head and sword-blade 
glittered and whirled in the glory of the 
morning sun, while the cries of hatred, 
exultation, and despair sufficiently attested 
the vehemence of the combatants. 

Now as the sun rose higher the spearmen 
steadily advanced so as to envelop the foe, 
but, detecting that manceuvre, the latter de- 
feated it. In spite of heavy losses the south- 
erners did not flinch, and our side relaxed 
no effort to break the formation of their 
opponents’ front. 

In rising excitement the hours progressed. 
No prisoners were taken on either side, 
neither did any man dare to receive, or offer, 
quarter. Complete annihilation was the 
sole object of both parties, and on many 
occasions I saw that those who had been 
struck down, or ridden over in the charges, 
frequently raised themselves to strike any 
foe within reach, the result being such 
awful atrocities as dare not be revealed. 

The blazing sun reached its zenith and 
then descended. Again and again our 
spearmen endeavoured to encircle the enemy, 
while the least change of position meant a 
furious descent by the watchful combatants 
on either side. 

Strange to say, up to that time nothing 
was seen of M'Nippo himself, although 
large reinforcements were constantly arriving 
to make good the losses he had sustained. 

Where the mysterious savage could be, or 
what stratagem he might still develop in 
course of such a contest, we, of course, could 
not imagine, yet the fact that Muley was 
greatly outnumbered speedily made itself 
manifest. 

The Moors, however, faced all odds with 
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splendid valour. The southern hordes had, 


for the first time, met men who knew not 


the word for defeat, and not even the breath 
from the nostrils of the savage leader could 
destroy such indomitable bravery. 

During the afternoon the enemy relaxed 
their efforts. In an instant Muley-el-Seed 
saw and eagerly seized that slight advantage. 
His courage seemed to redouble at the 
sight. 

With valiant mien he called on his men to 
make a final effort, and, placing himself at 
their head, personally led one of the grandest 
spectacles warriors ever beheld. 

It was magnificent; it was overwhelming. 
With resounding shock they cut huge gaps 
in the ranks of the foe. On all sides Muley 
and his mounted followers hewed a passage 
for the speurmen or cheered to renewed 
exertion those who had encountered a 
momentary check. 

He seemed to bear a charmed life. Wher- 
ever the battle waxed keenest there rode he, 
and not for an instant did he let slip the 
slightest chance of complete victory. 

Such qualities brought their own reward. 

Yes, those foam-flecked horses and wildly 
snorting camels were more than savage 
mind could endure. The southern horde 
was seized with fatal panic. They threw 
aside their arms, and in terror fled before 
thats weeping charge, while high in air rose 
with tremendous vigour a deafening cry of 
triumph. 

The pursuit was maintained with relentless 
fury. Across the plain flew the routed 
enemy closely followed by the Moors, and so 
far did the latter proceed that they soon 
became entangled among the real fighting 
warriors of M‘Nippo, led by that savage 
himself, and apparently hastening to crush 
for ever the exhausted remnants of Muley’s 
army. When the Moorish leader discovered 
that fact, he immediately set about extricat- 
ing from such a serious position his faithful 
followers, and, forming them in square, 
steadily retreated on the position occupied 
that morning. | 
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And then it was that the rapid-moving 
mind of my friend saved from certain de- 
struction the entire Moorish force. l 

Calling on me to follow, he fled to the 
camp and ordered the slaves to collect the 
muskets from where they had been thrown 
after the first discharge. The men stoutly 
refused to comply, whereupon their leader 
was killed, and the whole camp saved. By 
force of character Cooney won the day. 

Loudly calling for the discarded weapons, 
Tintacks and several soldiers appeared, 
and they also assisted in the work. As the 
last weapon left our hands Tintacks and 
Cooney each seized a box of ammunition, 
and, following their example, we reached the 
threatened square just as the sun touched 
the tops of the western hills. 

Cooney flung himself into the firing line. 
By sign and example he indicated how 
small mounds could be raised to screen the 
marksmen, and further ordered that only 
one half of the weapons should be discharged 
at any time, thus affording opportunity for 
the reloading of the remaining moiety. He 
even beat down the barrels so that every 
discharge should have due weight, and 
every bullet find its billet in the ranks of 
M'Nippo's exultant horde. 

With splendid audacity the latter ad- 
vanced, and in fearless mien flung itself 
against the face of the square that had now 
ceased to retire. 

The first musketry discharge, however, 
proved so deadly and surprising that the 
southern force reeled under the blow. 

That was Muley’s opportunity. As by 
magic the southern face of the square 
suddenly opened, and down on M'Nippo 
rushed horse and camel to fling into further 
disaster the shaken enemy, on whom musket, 
sword, and spear wrought dreadful havoc, 
and into the dust men were crushed by 
charging animals. 

The struggle was terrible. Again and 
again Cooney poured volleys of lead on the 
flanks of the foe, and with such deadly effect 
that opposition was impossible. 


( To be continued.) 


The night was fast closing in. As a final at- 
tempt toward regaining lost ground M'Nippo 
himself headed, and led, what proved to be 
his last charge. 

With superhuman,valour tbe huge negro 
forced & passage toward the Moorish chief. 
tain, and might possibly have reached him 
had not the lynx-eyed Cooney been closely 
awaiting & chance to end the fray. 

I saw the latter suddenly drop on one 
knee, the rifle spat forth flame, and, throwing 
up his arms, M'Nippo fell dead at the head 
of his men. 

The battle was at an end. In wild excite- 
ment the savages fled from the field. One 
by one the stars peeped forth on a scene that 
bafiled description, while throughout half 
the night the pursuit continued till nothing 
but the ghastly corpses remained to tell a 
tale of the fierce encounter waged between 
the brave Moors and their equally courageous 
foes. 

Cooney and I returned to the camp. 

There also Tintacks presently arrived, and 
from him we learned that Muley and a strong 
bodyguard had continued the pursuit toward 
the camp of the defunct chieftain. 

Next morning we set out in search of 
our absent friends, and after three hours’ 
marching reached the goal. : 

The Moorish chieftain and his men had 
all been slain in the heart of the town. Not 
lightly, however, had they rendered up their 
lives. All round the band, bodies lay 
heaped in token of the desperate resistance 
offered. 

In one grave Muley and his dead charger 
were laid. Long trenches received the rank 
and file, and over both volleys were fired as a 
last mark of respect for the valiant dead. 

How that battle might have ended but for 
the assistance of my friend I scarce dared to 
imagine. One thing, however, is certain, 
that the survivors acclaimed Jack their 
future leader, and how that offer was 
accepted, and what came of the trust, may 
be seen from a further perusal of our most 
extraordinary adventures. 


MISS PERRIN’S PIPPINS. 


By GrorGe MANVILLE FENN, 
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O 
old 
Dumpton had exaggerated, as 
i we found when we followed the 
Rector of Miss Perrin’s, for there was no study 
that inorning. 
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The old lady was plaintive and tearful as 
she took us down the garden, to point to one 
of the two trees pretty well stripped, and 
with twigs and leaves lying about, while the 
old gardener was eager to show the Rector 
the footprints under the wall where the 
marauders had come over; and I'm afraid 
some of the marks were ours. 

But we kept our counsel and listened to 
Miss Perrin. 

„It isn't that I value the apples so much," 
she said. I'd gladly have given the boys 
plenty if they had asked; but it seems so 
shocking for them to come and steal." 

“ Yes —yes—yes," said the Rector sadly. 
„Something must be done. I'll go to the 
boys' school, and to the china works and 
tell the foreman. It’s a pity the apples are 
so tempting," he continued, looking up at the 
second tree, which was in its prime. Tes, 
Miss Perrin, something must be done. Some- 
thing must be done." 

I felt very much disposed to tell our old 
friend what we had done, and cur un- 
fortunate slip, but Phil would not hear of it, 
and we followed the Rector back to the 
Bectory, where he paused in the path to 


glance at the groom who was hissing loudly 
as he cleaned the cob’s harness. 

For a moment or two I thought he wa» 
going through into the stable-yard, but he 
altered his mind and went on into the study 
to take his chair, while we resumed ours, 
feeling wonderfully unfit for work. 

„Go on where we left off yesterday, sir? 
I said at last in the midst of a dead silence 
broken by the hissing of Jem, the 
in the yard, which came plainly through the 
open window. 

“Eh? No, my dear boy. No," said 
the old gentleman quietly. I want to 
think. Go, both of you, and have a good 
walk this morning, or try fishing if you like 
it better. Yes, yes, yes; something must be 
done." 

* Bob," said Phil five minutes later. a- 
we walked towards the big pond in Marloes 
fields, don't you feel a regular stupid, sleepy- 
headed idiot? 

“ Yes," I said promptly. “ Don’t you? 

"I do, lad. It's awful. But look here 
there's the other tree.“ 

“ Yes," I oried excitedly; and they'll be 
sure to come after them." 


* 


— — — — 


* Tf we don't stop them, lad. But we will 
this time; eh?“ 

That we will." 

** Look here," I said, after a pause; they 
won't come after them to-night.” 

* Of course not. "They'll be afraid of some 
trap." | 
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Right. But to-morrow night they're safe 
to come." 

Safe as safe, we agreed. 

“Watch an hour!" said Phil. We'll 
watch till daylight this time. I shan't feel 
sleepy." ; 

Sleepy!“ I cried. “I should think not!“ 
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To-morrow night, then?“ 

“ To-morrow night." 

We had no walk, neither did we go fishing 
that day. It was impossible, suffering as 
we both were from Ribston pippin on the 
brain. 

( To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE LOWLANDS. 


nr things we thought of Rotterdam we 

certainly did not of Amsterdam. The 
latter place pleased us immensely. We had 
hardly left the station before I had to beg of 
Crump to restrain hinisel:. 

„ How can I?" he asked, between his 
bursts of merriment. “ If you weren't such 
& solemn old owl you'd have to laugh too." 

I admit, the worthies who had uncon- 
sciously caused his mirth were somewhat 
curious to our eyes. Two North Holland 
fishermen were they, in fur caps, woollen 
jerseys, loose pegtcp-shaped trousers, blue 
stockings, and wooden shoes. 
ears were plain gold earrings. The whole 
get-up appealed to the sense of the ludicrous 
in my good friend Crump to a very high 
degree. 

^ Be a little calmer, old man," I urged. If 


those fellows think we're laughing at them. 
“they mightn't like it." 


And in their 


Bv F. H. Bourton, 
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PART III. 


No,“ he said ; “ and we mightn't, either.“ 
But, for all that, he did not stop at once. 

Across the wide space in front of the 
imposing railway terminus, and over the 
harbour and canal bridges, we made our way 
to the broad thoroughfare opposite, called 
the Damrak, and here picked out a decent 
hotel. 

Amsterdam is built upon piles deep driven 
into the watery sand. We came across a 
place where the building in the street was 


removed, and saw only old heads of wooden: 


piles standing out above the slush. The 


most formidable part of the cost of a house 


in this city is that for the foundations. 
Indeed, on taking stock of Amsterdam, and 
the rest of tliis wonderful country, one is 
enabled to add a new definition to those we 
learnt so long ago at school —Holland is a 
piece of land entirely saturated by water. 
This is a fine old city in which to roam 


about. The quays and docks, on one hand; 
the business streets, traversed by trams and 
lined by excellent shops, on the other; and 
again—the old-fashioned, narrow streets, 
where many of the houses back on to black 
canals,—had all a charm for us. Though 
Crump said that really we ought to have 
worn respirators on our noses when we 
ventured near the water. But that was just 
the sort of thing he would say. Let a scene 
be as picturesque as you please, and he 
would grumble just because, as he put it, 
the smells were enough to knock a black 
silly." i 

At the farther end of the Damrak is the. 
central square, the Dam, where the trams 
converge. In and near this are the chief 
publie buildings, such as the Bourse and ` 
Post-Office. Here, too, is the Royal Palace, 
an imposing pile, both outside and in. 
Crump said he wondered what kings and 
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queens had done to have to nve in such terribly 
solemn places; but I told him to be quiet, 
and not make such frivolous remarks. 

In the square we noticed many hawkers 
selling tickets for the trams, and learnt that 
a single ticket for a journey in any direction 
cost, 10 cents, but & return one only cost 123. 
As soon as Crump found that out I had 
great difficulty in convincing him that we 
shouldn't be actually saving money by 
travelling backwards and forwards all the 
afternoon on the trams. 

“You net a clear 73 cents each double 
trip," he urged, * besides the relief to your 
legs. It's such a jolly fag walking when 
you can ride and make a profit at the same 
time." 

One of the best streets, albeit far too 
narrow for the traffic, is Kalver Straat. As 
we passed a fashionable restaurant, through 
whose large open windows we espied people 
seated at inviting tables, Crump said his 
appetite was coming well into evidence. So 
we went in, and seated ourselves at a table 
set for dinner. Whereupon a polite waiter 
came forward and addressed us. Crump 
smiled genially, and picking up a menu card 
he pointed in a comprehensive way to the 
entire list. 

* I don’t mind if you bring us the lot, so 
long as you’re quick about it,’’ he said. 

The waiter looked astonished and spoke 
again; on which Crump rudely asked me 
what good I thought I was, if I couldn't 
make the fellow understand our simple 
wants. But I was helpless, and still the 
man gesticulated, and pointed, and talked. 
By this time we had become the observed of 
one or two adjacent groups, and I was feeling 
awkward. I believe Crump would have felt 
so too, if he had known how. 

„It's too bad," he burst out. Just because 
ihe waiter's un ass and you're a helpless 
idiot, I shan't get any dinner at all, I 
suppose ! Here, garçon, parly voo 
frongsay ? ” 

“ Certainement,” began the waiter gladly. 

„Well, I don't," muttered Crump. “I 
forgot that ! 

However, not being quite so much at sea 
now, I was able to make things clear in 
French. The waiter said if we would move 
to another table, as this was bespoken, he 
would at once serve us. 

„Why, of course we will," cried Crump, 
suiting the action to the word. Why couldu't 
he have said so before? Tell him to bring 
everything he can lay his hands on. I’m 
hungrier than ever." 

But when we had had our meal Crump 
professed himself at peace with all the world, 
even with me. 

“ You aren't half a bad sort," he admitted, 
as we strolled down the busy Kalver Straat, 
“though any intelligent child over two in 
this place can lick you into fits at talking 
Dutch." For colossal impudence it is some- 
times difficult to find Crump's match. 

We thoroughly enjoyed that stroll about 
Amsterdam. Here were rows of excellent 
shops, of all sorts and conditions, and streets 
full of traffic, yet without the ceaseless roar 
and rumble of our own metropolis. Anon, 
we would pass away from these and come 
into quieter roads, down the middle of which 
ran the silent canals, and whose pathways 
were shaded by leafy trees. The barges on 
the canals were almost all spotlessly elean, and 
the little cabin windows, with snow-white 
muslin blinds and bright flowers in pots, 
looked quite cosy. 

There are old parts of thecity, particularly 
in the Jews’ Quarter, where a lover of the 
antique, both in costume and in architecture, 
might find his delight for hours. The city 
itself is said to be made up of some ninety 
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islets, and to have something like three 
hundred bridges over its web of waters. 

Naturally in & country of canals the bridge 
plays an important part. Many of them are 
movable, and open on the swing or the draw 
principle. You will often find a small group 
waiting on either side of the water whilst 
the bridge is open for barges to pass. People 
never appear hurried, or unwilling to do their 
fair share of waiting. As the barge glides 
through, the man in charge of the bridge 
holds out a long rod with a small can or bag 
at the end, into which the boatman drops 
his fee. Crump suggested that it must cost 
a young fortune to float a barge along a mile 
of city waters; but the fee, I surmise,is a 
mere trifle, and the contribution certainly 
did not appear to worry the men aboard the 
boats. 

One cf the features at our hotel breakfast 
here was a light and tasty bun. Crump was 
very pleased. He said it reminded him of 
Sunday at home, when he was allowed cake 
for tea with plenty of currants in it. He 
said, as long as he lived—in Amsterdam— he 
should stop at that hotel. After breakfast, 
therefore, we persuaded the landlady, who 
spoke English very fairly, to take charge of 
our bags, as we were going into North 
Holland that day, and should not return till 
the next morning. And thereupon we made 
our way to the station to take train for 
Alkmaar. 

If we hadn’t forgotten that little cccen- 
tricity about trains starting twenty minutes 
after local time we need not have hurried so 
uncomfortably. We caught it, with a margin 
to spare such as no Englishman, perhaps, 
ever had before. 

Over the broad ship canal that joins the 
North and Zuyder Seas; over long. flat 
meadows ; past little hamlets clustered here 
and there, with visions endless of that Dutch 
speciality the windmill, and the long lines of 
ditches and canals, we travelled northwards, 
into the most interesting portion of the 
country we had as yet visited. Nearly all 
Holland is clean and tidy, but North Holland 
is cleaner. I think they must cover it with 
a dusting sheet at night and scrub it down 
every morning. 

I suppose even the schoolboy who has no 
aspirations above the first form knows that 
Holland is where the globular cheeses come 
from. His knowledge may end there, and 
probably does, but it certainly extends so 
far. Alkmaar is one of the centres of the 
cheese industry, and, as it was Friday, the 
market was in full swing. A long walk by a 
tree-lined road led from the station into the 
small town, where canals seemed to turn up 
at every corner. 

As we suddenly entered the central square 
the scene was changed. Quiet gave place 
without warning to bustle and activity. 
Hound three sides of the square ran streets 
and buildings. and on the fourth lay a canal, 
choked with barges. In the centre of the 
square were four enormous pyramids of 
round Dutch cheeses, of bright orange colour, 
piled high as a man’s head. The place was 
alive with buyers, sellers, and transporters. 
These last were smocked in white and wore 
straw hats coloured blue, red, yellow, or green 
(to represent the cheese districts, I was told). 
They worked in couples, carrying between 
them, after the fashion of sedan-chair 
bearers, great wooden trays piled high with 
cheeses. These were taken from the square 
to the weighing-house, where four enormous 
pairs of scales, coloured to correspond to the 
colours of the men’s hats, were put to work. 
After being weighed they were taken to the 
canal, and the balls were shot along wooden 
troughs, to fall with dull thuds into the holds 
of the barges. 

(To be continued.) 


The movement was incessant, and all the 
more noticeable because these transporters 
did their work at a lively trot. That Alkmaur 
cheese market knocked on the head, once und 
for all, any traces of a stupid idea I may 
have had that, because the Dutchman has 
sense enough to take life quietly he is there- 
fore at heart a lazy being. Far from it. 

Suddenly, to enliven the scene still more, 
the bells on the weighing-house steeple began 
to play. I looked at Crump. The tear 
stood in his bright blue eye. He was moved 
to the centre of his being. 

“It reminds me of dear Old England 
again,” he said. 

I honoured his emotion. I know how 
familiar airs often call out our deepest feeling, 
and the tune which the bells played was 
familiar to us both. For a moment I too 
was overcome, and the scene was blotted out 
from my eyes, as I drank in the pure strains 
of ** Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay!’’ This is a solemn 
fact! 

We continued on our journey to The Helder 
in the afternoon. Here is the Great Dyke. 
When you mount this, and realise what it is 
—a massive wall of granite blocks in a land 
where stone is almost unknown as a natural 
product—a wall that resists the fury of the 
North Sea, and stands guard over a country 
that slopes away considerably below the level 
of even calm water—a wall tnat holds back 
the ocean from a whole peninsula of surpassing 
prosperity and industry—when you realise 
this, you are filled with an admiration for the 
people to whom it owes its origin. As we 
stood and watched the waves beating upon 
the outer slope we could see plainly that the 
land side of the dyke was some three feet 
lower than the sea-level, and that the ground 
sloped away still farther inland. 

At The Helder are also a dockyard and an 
arsenal. The place is strongly fortified, and 
we saw six men-of-war at anchor; the 
other half of the navy being doubtless at sea. 

The pleasantest way of getting about in 
Holland in good weather is by the canal 
steamers. We journeyed thus from Alkmaar 
to Amsterdam ; and as we sat on deck we 
observed how much lower in some places are 
the fields than the surface of the carals. 
Truly, almost everywhere is Holland 
threatened by its waters. 

As we passed through Zaandam, Crump 
looked round with an amused air. 

„Hello!“ he observed, “I should think 
windmills are cheap to-day." 

They certainly were plentiful. At least a 
score could be seen from where westood. In 
Switzerland it is the waters that are made to 
do the grinding, and pumping, and sawinc. 
Here the waters are lazy. or tired-out with 
their long journeys. Sothe Dutch have called 
upon the winds and pressed them into service 
for these duties. 

It was on this steamer that the captain got 
himself into trouble. I thought when I saw 
the Dutch woman sit with her sleeping baby 
just against the funnel of the boat, that she 
had not picked out an ideal place for quiet. 
And when the whistle blew I was sure of it 
The fat baby awoke and lifted up his voice. 
I believe, if 1 had not held him back, Crump 
would have made a dash for the shore, and 1 
could hardly have blamed him. That baby’s 
voice was a thing to edge away from. But 
neither of us felt that it was quite fair of the 
mother to round on the captain for waking 
the child. We had no need of a knowledve 
of Dutch to understand that he was getting 
some forcible opinions from that good lady, 
and that it would require all his Dutch 
phlegm to digest them unharmed. 

*I'l never envy the captain of a ship 
again,’ said Crump; and he gave a 
sympathetic sigh. 
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Tus pilotage area of the Bristol Channel 
extends from Sharpness Point at the 
upper end to a liae drawn across the mouth 
from Milford Haven to Lundy Island, and 
thence to Hartland Point. 

There is not a more difficult one to navi- 
gate around the British Isles. Its funnel 
shape, with the wide end turned well towards 
the Atlantic, is the best possible for catching 
its heavy swell, particularly in prevailing 
westerly and south-westerly gales. The 
same shape and position are responsible for 
the exceptionally high and powerful tide rise. 
The fierge tides beget in turn all sorts of 
cross-currents, varying according to the state 
of ebb and flow and the wind. When to 
these difficulties are added the encumbering 
shoals and patches, contracting and twisting 
the navigable channels leading to the various 
ports, it will be readily admitted that 
reliable and experienced men are required to 
act as pilots. 

The traffic is very great, mainly in coal 
from the celebrated South Wales coalfield, 
the Bristol Channel having been aptly and 
truly called “the great steam coal highway 
of the Empire." The port of Cardiff ships 
more coal than any other in the world. In 
nddition, there are Newport, Swansea, and 
Port Talbot, as coal ports, and Bristol, the 
most important for general imports. 

In the safe conduct of the fleets of vessels 
carrying on the traffic over two hundred 
pilots find a responsible and an honourable 
livelihood. They are under the control 
of Pilotage Boards (of which each large port 
possesses one), composed of members 
appointed by the various commercial inte- 
rests of the particular port. 

No one can become a pilot unless he has 
served an apprenticeship of five years in the 
waters of the district, and afterwards spent 
twelve months at sea in square-rigged 
vessels, and twelve months in steamers. 
Having duly served his time, and being not 
under twenty-three nor over forty-five years 
of age, he may present himself for examina- 
tion before the board of his port. The 
examination isa practical one. The subjects 
do not lend themselves to cramming. They 
comprise the ability to give courses and 
distances between diffcrent points in the 
Channel, particulars respecting the rise, 
velocity, and set of tides, soundings, anchor- 
ages, sandbanks, rocks, shoals, buoys, and 
lights. In addition, the candidate must be 
able to handle a vessel under any circum- 
stances, bring her to anchor, keep her clenr 
of her anchor in & tideway, moor, unmoor, 
nnd get her under way. 

When he has gained his certificate, the 
next step is to get a boat of his own. lf he 
have sufficient capital, there is no reason 
why he should not do so straight off. But 
as a good boat costs from 400/. to 500l., and 
her upkeep runs to 5l. or so & week, he will 
probably go into partnership fora while with 
un older man who has one. 

The boats are fine craft, and their owners 
take great pride in them. Taking the 
Sea Breeze, of Newport, as one of the best 
and most modern type, she is yawl rigged. 50 ft. 
over all, 38 ft. on keel, has a beam of 14 ft., 
and a tonnage of 20 tons. Her lines are very 
graceful, the breadth of beam giving a swan- 
like ease to her sit upon the water, and a soft, 
easy roll, free from all jerk, to her motions. 
She carries a jib, foresail, mainsail, and gaff 
topsail. These are worked from a cockpit, 
three feet or so deep, under the tiller, the jib- 
fore and main-sheets, together with the 
main and peak halliards, being led into it. 
With conveniently placed lashings to slip 
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PILOTS OF THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


By J. REES. 


over the tiller-head to keep the helm in any 
desired position, she can thus be easily and 
safely worked by one man. 

The boats are very strongly built, to stand 
the heavy strains ond great wear and tear 
put upon them. It is not a matter in their 
case of a long voyage, and sailing for hours, 
or even days, under a steady and well distri- 
buted strain of wind, but of frequent tacking, 
meeting gusts of wind of varying force, 
currents, and tide races. A pilot also in 
taking a vessel ovt of port always tows his 
own boat, as the only certain means of 
getting ashore without delaying the ship. 
This means a heavy strain upon the fore part 
of the boat, that iust be taken into careful 
consideration. The bitts to which the tow 
rope is made fast are carried down to, and 
fastened into, the kelson, and the strain 
otherwise distributed into supplementary 
knees of oak introduced into her bow 
timbers. 

All in the way of gear nnd appointments 
is of the best, inost modern, and substantial 
type. The appearance of everything aloft 
and on deck, from run of rope, sheer of mast, 
and set of sail, to the polish of brasswork 
and condition of paint, would satisfy the 
most exacting critic at the tiller. The 
quarters below are exceedingly cosy and 
attractive. In the boat referred to, a descent 
of half a dozen steps through the companion 
from the cockpit leads into the cuddy, a kind 
of hall, as it were, to the cabin proper. The 
cabin itself is a charming little place, and 
perfectly in keeping with the most sentimen- 
tal filing in of detail in the “life on the 
ocean wave ” picture that appeals so power- 
fully to the imagination of most Englishmen. 
It is 12 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and has a head- 
room of 5 ft. 10 in. Broad cushioned seats, 
backed by sleeping bunks, run along its 
length each side. A stovo, table, and two 
miniature sets of drawers, topped by heavy 
mirrors, help out the furnishing, and against 
the forward bulkhead are fixed a clock, an 
aneroid, and a handsome brass lamp swing- 
ing in gimbals. Light is supplied by a row 
of deadlights fitted flush into the deck 
nbove. 

The cabin and cuddy take up about a half 
of the space below. ‘The roomy forward 
half (with an entrance from the cabin, as 
well as through the fore-hatch from the 
deck) is used as a combined kitchen, dining- 
room, and storeroom. A large stove is fixed 
to the floor, at which the cooking is done, 
mainly by the apprentice. 

With the usual, but, to a landsman, 
highly captivating ingenuity of the ship 
architect and furnisher, the fullest use is 
made of every corner for storage purposes. 
Yet there is ample room for moving about, 
and for sitting at the reasonably large table, 
firmly fixed between the mast and bulk. 
head. A look into some of the lockers and 
cupboards makes it very evident that the 
living is of the best, for here are all sorts 
of good things, from substantial beef and 
potatoes to such appetising trifles as jams 
nnd curries. Everything from floor to ceiling 
is spotlessly clean—a matter of just pride to 
the apprentice, a pleasant-looking, alert- 
moving, and obliging young fellow of eighteen. 
The remaining member of the crew is a 
capable and reliable seaman. 

In such a boat the pilot expresses his 
readiness to go anywhere. So convinced is 
he of her seaworthiness that he would often- 
times prefer remaining in her in very bad 
weather to going on board the large vessel 
signalling for him. 

The pilot boat is easily distinguishable as 


such in daylight by her flag—half white, 
half red, arranged horizontally — the pilot's 
flag all the world over—and by the large 
initial letter of tho name of her port painted 
on the mainsail. 

At night she carries a brilliant white light 
at her masthead, and exhibits, at short 
intervals, a “flare,” or flash of ignited 
petroleum. ö 

Boarding a vessel to act as her pilot is a 
very easy matter in fine weather. In rough 
weather it is more difficult. The method of 
doing so is not the pieturesque one of the 
inner consciousness of the novelist and 
painter. The pilot is not hauled aboard 
through the water at the end of a line. 
Very rarcly, and only in the tinest weather, 
does he board from his sailing boat at all. 
A mcment's consideration will show the 
danger of such & proceeding in foul weather. 
When close under the lee of a big vessel her 
heavy roll might badly scrunch, if not wreck, 
his little boat. She would in any case be 
becalmed, and find great difficulty in getting 
clear. Instead, he sails his boat into the 
sheltered space offered by the broadside of 
the vessel he is going to board, and launches 
his punt. Into this ho drops with the 
apprentice, is sculled to the ship's side, and 
ascends the ladder thrown over. His own 
boat, having in the meantime sailed on, has 
tacked, and is on her way back to pick un 
the apprentice. On a dark night all this is 
dangerous work, particularly for the appren- 
tice on his return, and the master always 
waits to make sure that he has got safely 
aboard before proceeding himself. 

When the weather is too rough to board 
at all, the pilot leads the vessel to a safe 
unchorage, and for such services is paid as 
though he were acting aboard. 

The rule is that the pilot who takes a 
vessel into dock takes her out again. 

The pilotage rates vary with the distance 
piloted, but are independent of whether thc 
ship be light or laden. The result is that the 
best and ablest men cruise well down towards 
the mouth of the Channel, leaving less 
energetic and older men to pick up nearer 
home that whicb has passed through their 
net. The pay is good, and if a regular 
stream of vessels needing pilotage could be 
counted upon, it would be all right, but it 
cannot. 

Pilots, like seamen in general, believe a 
good deal in luck, and there is certainly 
something in the risks and chances of the 
sea that begets and tends to keep alive the 
belief. A pilot may cruise for a week or 
more and not pick up a single job. He 
determines to go home and “ break his luck.“ 
Upon returning to the same spot in two or 
three days’ time, he is now as successful as 
he was before otherwise, picking up a succes- 
sion of large and paying vessels. He brietly 
sums up the main secret of success in pilot- 
ing, as the faculty of being in the right 
place at the right time—a condition, one 
would imagine, to be pretty likely to win 
success in life’s doings generally. 

Although attached to special ports, any 
pilot in the Bristol Channel is able to take a 
ship into any of its ports. 

Pilotage is not compulsory. The master 
may take his own ship in, if he pleases. 
This, however, is rarely done, as in the event 
of accident the Insurance Company would 
require it to be proved that the absence of a 
pilot had nothing to do with it. Your 
mariner of the long voyage and the deep sea 
also becomes exceedingly nervous and 
cautious when he gets near land and into 
shallow water, and it is cheaper to pay the 
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pilot his fee than delay the ship in too 
careful and long-drawn-out a crawl into 
port. 

The professional relationships between 
pilots are of the best. There is keen com- 
petition, but it rarely degenerates into 
anything unworthy. The temptation to cut 
down prices is absent. The rates are fixed, 
and the pilot merely sends particulars 
of his work to the clerk of his board, who 
5 the money and hands it over to 

im. | 

The dread of the pilot is not rough weather, 
nor rock and shoal, but fog. Landmarks and 
the best local knowledge are then of no value, 


HOW TO MAKE A 


purchase the different parts to make up 
a table-tennis set such as will be de- 

scribed in this paper would cost us— 
excluding balls—11s. 9d.; to manufacture, 
practically the same need not put us to 
greater expense than 1s., even if we have to 
purchase everything required, which will, in 
many cases, not be necessary. 

Let us first consider the important question 
of 

The Net.—Gauze or muslin for this will, of 
course, serve well enough. But I think you 
will agree with me that nothing looks so well 
as a real net—an imitation of the lawn- 
tennis article, for you know ping-pong is but 
an adaptaticn of this older gaine. 

So we shall decide to make a twine net. 

Green twine is our faney, and nothing 
could be better for the purpose for which we 
require it than that material termed 
macramé thread, which is used for different 
sorts of fancy work. It is immensely 
strong, and has no defects common to other 
twines. 

The regulation height of a table-tennis 
net is 63 in. for use on a table 9 ft. long and 
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5 ft. wide; or, in other words, it is 3 in. 
high for every foot in the table length. So 
& table 8 ft. long must have a net 6 in. high; 
7 ft., bl—and so on in proportion. 

Whatever be the width of the table for 
which we are making a net, the latter must 
be 6 in. longer, so that it may extend 3 in. 
beyond the edge of the table on each side 
(fig. 1). 

Netting is a very easy operation, once you 
understand the method of working. And I 
think I' shall be able to make you master of 
this useful accomplishment without much 
difficulty. 

The materials for netting are twine, & 
darning-needle, and a mesh. 

This last is either a flat or a round length 
of wood, bone, etc., at least 6 in. long, and 
having & width, or & semi-circumference in 
the case of the rod, equal to the size of the 
mesh of the net required. In our case the 
mesh should be 3 in. or 2 in. wide. A thick 
pencil or piece of cigar-box wood nicely 
shaped and smoothed will suit admirably. 

First of all we tie a piece of string, say 
& foot long, into & loop, and hang it over 
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and a wise man will under such circumstances 
always anchor, spite of the pressure often 
put upon him to proceed by captain or mate 
anxious to be home with wife, child, or sweet- 
heart. 

The traffic, too, in the Bristol Channel is 
so great, owing to the number of important 
ports closely situated together, that the 
courses of other vessels, as well as that of his 
own, need careful and attentive watching. 
The tide serving first nearest the sea, ships 
will be going first out of Swansea and Port 
Talbot. Then in succession come those from 
the ports higher up, Cardiff (including Barry 
and Penarth), Newport, and Bristol. Most 
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« PING-PONG” 
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something immovable, for example, a nail 
driven into a shelf, or table, a door knob, a 
heavy lamp, or such like (fig. 2). 

Then we cut off about 7 ft. of our twine, 


thread it through the darning-needle, and tie 
an end to the string Joop. l 

Taking the mesh in the left hand, we place 
it under the thread, pass the needle through 


the string loop from back to front, and draw 
the twine tight, so that the mesh is dram 
close to the knot. The left thumb is then 
placed on the twine, so that its pressure pre- 
vents its slackening. Fig. 3 illustrates this 


first step in the business. The position 
of the thumb is indicated by the x. 

Let us designate the three parts of the 
twine in eontact witb the mesh by the figures 
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of them will be going south. Naturally 
enough they take the shortest route, the 
channel between Lundy Island and Hartland 
Point. This means that the outward bound, 
and laden, boats all converge upon and pass 
through a narrowed space, meeting there the 
equally numerous empty vessels forming the 
incoming fleet. It speaks well for care and 
capacity, that under such circumstances 
collisions and mishaps should be so rare. 
Generally, it is to the high credit of the 
Bristol Channel pilots that so busy and 
intricate an area should, owing to their 
reliable competency, be so easily and safely 
navigable. 


SET. 


1, 2, and 3. No. 1 proceeds from the knot to 
the bottom of the mesh; No. 2 from the 
bottom of the mesh to the string loop; 
No. 3 from the loop to the thumb which 
holds it. 

Now throw the twine between the thumb 
and the needle over the back of the left 
hand to form a big loop, and pass the needle 
from back to front between No. 1 and Nos. 2 
and 3, letting it pass through this big loop. 
Fig. 4 will make this quite clear. 

Next draw the twine tight, removing the 
thumb at the last moment as you tighten 
the twine with a jerk. The result is a loop 
of twine about the mesh, the ends of which 
are tied by separate knots to the string loop. 

A second loop is then made in exactly the 
same manner. Take no notice of the first 
loop, but suppose that you have just tied the 
twine on the string loop preparatory to com- 
mencing. Fig. 5 depicts the needle passing 
between the two loops to form the fisher- 
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man’s knot, which completes the last. 
These loops nre termed foundation loops, 
and form a corner of the net being con- 
stracted. 

And next pull out the mesh from the 
loops, or the second row of loops is to be 
made below that already finished. 

Pass the twine around the mesh and up 
through the loop last made (fig. 6); place 
your thumb on the twine to hold it as before ; 
throw the twine over the back of the left 
hand in a loop, and pass the needle between 
the first loop and the twine on its left, run- 
ning trom the string loop, drawing the knot 
tight as in previous examples. Fig. 7 
should clear away any difficulty you may 
have in understanding this perfectly. . 

The second foundation loop is similarly 
treated; but it must have two loops made 
upon it. f 

The mesh is again removed, and the third 
row is constructed, and after this the fourth, 
and so on, remembering always to make a 
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couple of loops on the last loop of the pre- 
vious row. 

As our work increases in width by one 
loop each row, you will find that it is tri- 
angular in shape; two of its borders are two 
of the sides of the net; and when they are 
equal to the desired height of the tennis-net 


you must begin to shorten every alternate 
line (1) by omitting to form a second loop on 
the last of the previous row, and (2) by 
taking up the last two loops instead of one 
only. Mark this shortened side by a piece 
of bright cloth or other material to distin- 
guish it from the other. 

Henceforth the netting will take the form 
of a strip of the width of the net, every row 
adding but to its length. 

In course of time you will find one side 
equal to the required length of the tennis- 
net; and this is the signal to commence the 
end border, which is done by taking up the 
last two loops in every row. 

This causes the loops in the succeeding 
rows to decrease in number till only two are 
left on the mesh. The latter is thereupon 
withdrawn, and the net is completed. 

As only about 7 ft. lengths of twine can be 
threaded on the needle, a fresh supply will be 
needed frequently. Therefore, to have the 
joining knots concealed, you must see that 
the new thread is added when you have 
terminated a row, and that the knots occur 
only on one border of the net, which will 
form the top, so that the 1 in. wide piece 


of white tape which is sewn across that part 
may effectually hide them. 

Before attaching the tape, fasten & few 
inches of twine to the top corners of the net 
to provide means of securing it to the posts. 

The Posts and Clamps.—The method of 
holding the net I have designed is very 
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simple yet effectual. The complete apparatus 
for one side of the table is seen in fig. 8. 

It consists of three parts: a post; a slid- 
ing and slotted extension-plate to which the 
post is attached; and aclamp, serving the 
double purpose of holding the post firmly in 
an erect position and retaining the extension- 
plate in whatever situation it; may be placed. 

The post and extension-plate may be con- 
structed of any sort o£ wood and afterwards 


stained ; but it will be better to make use of 
good material, for the extension plate is 
subjected to a certain amount of rubbing 
asit is being pushed in and out, and stained 
wood would in time become shabby. 

The height of the post should be 3 in. more 
than the height of the net; its width 2 in., 
and thickness 3 in. Round one end, as figs. 8 
and 9 illustrate, and make a tenon, or tongue 
on the other in this manner: 

Draw a pencil line around the piece 
of wood 4 in. from the end. On this line 
place your fine saw, and make a cut to a 
depth of } in. on three sides, and to a depth of 
twice this on the fourth side, which must be 
the edge of the wood. Then with your 
chisel remove the material thus indicated, 
leaving the tenon shown in fig. 9. 


The extension-plate has a length of 8 in.; 
a width of 14 in.; and a thickness of it in. 
A piece of fretwork wood —say satin-walnut 
— will be just the thing for the purpose. 

Plane the edges very carefully, and rub the 
corners of the surface which will be upper- 
most with sand-paper to make them slightly 
round. 

The slot will be most conveniently cut with 
a fret-saw, though a compass-saw may be used. 


It is § in. wide and 4 in. long, and 
from & point 1 in. from an end. 

It is very important that the slot be c: 
same width throughout its length, and ers- 
parallel with the edges. Its position s» 
be accurately measured and pencilled 
the saw is used. 


In the smaller space between the cx 
and the slot you must now cut a moris 
aperture to receive the tenon of the pole. 
is 1 in. from the end, and is of such i: 
that the two joining parts fit t=- 
tightly. Fig. 10 illustrates the ertet- 
plate complete. 

Now, then, we come to the clamp, ++ 
constructed of brass or tinned wire = = 
thickness. Brass would look better. 
would be more expensive than the 
variety. 

A length of 21 in. will be needed for = 
clamp. You see it illustrated in fig. 1L - 
extension-plate being omitted for the 
clearness. If you study this and fig. 3 5: 
soon get a perfect idea of the arrangez«-- 

Exactly & in. from the middle 
length bend the wire at right angles 


F 


Fig.l2 


sharp bend is necessary, or at leas: =- 
proper, you should, if you can, make :- 
a vice—a small one will do. For, she» 
jaws have closed upon the wire and 
fast, a sharp bend may easily be effect 
hammering the material to one side. 
This first bend is followed by as 
the same distance on the other side 
middle of the length. The extensions 
should fit nicely between the two bes! > 
tions of the wire. : 
Then again bend the wire so that fz. — 
the result. This second bend is $ W . 
the first. n 
The next bend takes place at a paisi- 
from the last, with which it is : - 
Two other bends follow, the first 3 in. 8 
and the second 3 in. from the latter, 5 ~ 
fig. 13 depicts the result. $ 
The two ends should now be passed i: 


Fig.!3 


the slot; and, if the work has been? 
executed, the wire will fit snugly o= 
extension-plate in the way fig. 8 illest 
The concluding operation is t. 
formed. Pull the ends of the wire *- 
apart; then place the extension-plate - 
playing-table and bend the wires una 


edge so that they firmly grip the ta? 


vide usi 3 stly, take a pair of pliers and twist the 
Tee eds of the wires into a circle, as the 

mpri sugrams make clear. 
‘orev adhe post is then glued to the extension- 
ù the && ste, and, to add to the security of the joint, 
ly nezxutrip of sheet brass 3 in. wide and 23 in. 
used. g should be purchased, bent at right 
zles, a couple of holes bored or hammered 


emal T^* ach leg ( (fig. 14), and screwed to pole and 
loi y A dn » of extension-plate. 
rmm couple of small eye-screws used in 
Um UU? ure.frames for the cord attachment 
E ald next be driven into the pole to 
g 1 -vide a means of fastening on the net. 
npl lete. . other pole arrangement is, of course, 
wen, es bilar to the first. 
[ tas T^ "he Bats.—Many ping-pongists advocate 
s. a 35 = use of the wooden bat, and are ready to 
« nor eg 1p its many advantages over the vellum ; 
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while there are other players equally skilful 
at the game who hold views diametrically 
opposed. Personally, I think the wooden 
bat has come to stay. But, however this 


may be, as we are not clever enough to manu- 

facture a vellum bat, we shall have to select 

the other to include in our table-tennis set. 
There is little difficulty in making a wood 
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racket. A foot of fretwork wood, say satin- 
walnut, m in. in thickness, will supply us 
with material for a couple. 

Fig. 15 pictures the article. With your 
fret-saw cut & 6-in. circle, with a tail 3 i 
long and 1 in. wide, for the handle. Two 
additional pieces sawn from the waste 
material, 34 in. by 1 in., when glued and 
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screwcd to the handle and snaped to taste 
(fig. 16), wifl give the needful grip. 

The surface of the bat may be left as it is 
or be covered with baize, sand-paper, rubber, 
cork, etc. But this is a matter to be decided 
by individual tastes. I think velvet gives a 
splendid grip of the ball, and enables you to 
impart screw to the desired extent. Fish-gluo 
or seccotine should be used to attach the 
material to the bat, for hot glue is inclined to 
cause warping. 
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ERYOXE knows that the place from which 
A the ascent of the snow-capped monarch 
e Alps is generally made is the little 
ge of Chamonix— and a B. O. P.“ reader 
the first to climb it in 1901 —but for 
. unknown reason the majority of people 
bend is ep :onvinced that both the mountain itself 
on seat the village at its northern foot are in 
—4 sme. 17 zerland, whereas they are both, as a 
ave cls“ er of fact, in France. 
oap beat 1e railway has hitherto only gone as far 
nag te e Fayet St. Gervais—the village which 
3 bre wi: swept away only a few years ago by the 
me disable ^ ting of a “ pocket“ of water in the Tete 
» of the € sse Glacier, which completely buried over 
jst mice > hundred people under the mud and 
qe ae. is which it brought down. 
gain wi” om Le Fayet to Chamonix is a distance 
uss arly thirteen miles, uphill all the way, 
the heavy lumbering diligence, even with 
gei?" horses, has always taken a long (and 
jasi, * cold) three hours to get there. 
s© "ig year. however, the P. L. M. 
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al 
other en; yany has successfully overcome the 
he der deus difficulties which lay in the way of 


1 e ng a line up the valley of the Arve, and 
e wo ectrie railway now takes the traveller on 
ast stage of his journey to the foot of 
t Blanc. It is an interesting proof of 
fi; triumph of modern science that the 
ricity for working this railway is gener- 
by means of turbines turned by the 
r-power of the river Arve. 
ie story of the Geneva scientist Horace 
dict de Saussure, and his earnest desire 
>ach the summit of the Alpine giant, 
h had never up to that time been scaled, 
11 known. 
: offered a reward of twenty golden 
ns to any man who would show him the 
to the top, but for a long time the 
zers considered that it was quite im- 
ble to make the ascent. Many suc- 
d in getting up a certain distance, but 
x were all obliged to turn back before the 
lot "nit was reached. One of the chief 
b" . ;'ulties against which they had to contend 
pp?" "Ahe intense heat and glare of the sun on 
oe now, and a guide named Jorasse seriously 
The pu") M. de Saussure, when he sucgested 
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taking up provisions, that it would be much 
more use to take up a parasol and a bottle 
of smelling-salts! If such a suggestion were 
seriously made nowadays by a native guide, 
it would surely shake the Alpine Club to its 
foundations. 

At last, in the year 1786, a young guide 
named Jacques Balmat determined that he 
would succeed where all those who had gone 
before him had failed, and, after suffering 
incredible hardships of cold and fatigue, he 
managed, in company with a certain Doctor 
Paccard, to reach the very top of the White 
Mountain, and he had the supreme triumph, 
as he waved his hat, of seeing through hi 
glass that the villagers of Chamonix were 
watching him through their telescopes, and 
so were «ware of his success. This was no 
doubt a great point, for although in those 
days there had not yet arisen a De Rougemont 
to discredit all the tales which travellers that 
come after him may ever tell, at the same 
time it is very unsatisfactory first of all to 
encounter the difficulty of performing some 
great feat, and then to have to face the even 
greater difficulty of persuading people that it 
has really been performed. 

The following year M. de Saussure himself 
made the ascent, accompanied by Dalmat and 
seventeen other guides, which seems a pretty 
good allowance, when compared with what is 
considered requisite at the present day. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that in 
those days there was no hut on the Grands 
Mulets where climbers can spend the night 
in comfort; and, moreover, M. de Saussure 
took up with him a number of scientific 
instruments, which no doubt required very 
careful handling. 

It was in recognition of this great feat of 
mountaineering, and the prosperity which it 
conferred on the village of Chamonix by 
making it a centre for those who wished to 
follow the example so pluckily set them, that 
the statue of M. de Saussure, with Jacques 
Balmat pointing out the route to the summit 
of Mont Blanc, was erected opposite the 
Hétel Royal. 

But though this first serious encounter 
with the snow-capped giant resulted in a 


comparatively easy and bloodless victory for 
those who had made up their minds to place 
the monarch’s head beneath their feet, it 
must not be supposed that the snow king did 
not in the long run inflict a terrible vengeance 
on those who had dared to invadethe privacy 
of his dominions. 

It is of course true that in De Saussure's 
time precautions were taken which in these 
days would be considered unnecessary as 
well as ridiculous. Ladders were carried up 
to help the climbers over difficult places, and 
poles were carried by the guides in such a way 
as to act as a sort of walking bannister for the 
great Geneva scientist and his son. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that the earlier 
parties which made the ascent happened by 
good fortune to escape those special and in- 
evitable dangers of storms and fogs and 
avalanches which proved fatal to many of 
those who tried to follow in their footsteps. 

As a matter of fact, it was not until the 
year 1820 that the first victim was claimed 
by the White Mountain. In the August of that 
year & Frenchman named Dr. Hamel started 
with two Englishmen and eight guides and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Grands Mulets, where 
they were to passthe night. There, however, 
they were detained by bad weather, which 
made it impossible for them to pro- 
ceed the next day, but on the second day 
they started to continue the ascent. They 
were making their way across a slope of 
newly fallen snow, when it suddenly began 
to slide in such a way as to sweep them 
completely off their feet. 

Dr. Hamel and the two Englishmen were 
fortunate enough to be carried only a short 
distance before they were able to regain 
their footing; but three of the guides were 
swept down into a crevasse, while two more 
only just escaped the same fate through 
coming upon a part of the crevasse which 
was so narrow that they were able to check 
themselves and scramble out again. The 
other three had fallen into a chasm so deep 
that they entirely disappeared, and it was 
taken for gran that their bodies would 
never be seen again. As it turned out, 
however, this proved to be a mistake, though 
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A Typical Piece of Rope-work over Mont Blanc. 


covery that the motion of a glacier is almost 


the churchyard at 
intense cold of the ice in which they 


he had foretold, and were reverently buried 


culations that exactly forty-one years af er 
the accident the bodies were found just as 


des Bossons. 


in 


in the centre than i 


Moreover, like a river, 
at the sides, and faster on the surface than 


that, where the latter travels miles, the former 


exactly the same as that of a river, except 


the glacier moves faster 


only travels inches. 
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fell upon them. Their bodies remained 
néarer to the surface of the glacier, and 
consequently moved more rapidly than in 
the former case, and they were recovered 
thirty-one yeara later, in 1897, and Captain 
Arkwright's grave may now be seen outside 
the English church at Chamonix. A pathetic 
incident which occurred in connection with 
his burial was the placing of a wreath on 
his grave which bore the inscription, “ From 
the children of his guides." 

There was another terrible disaster in 
1870, when & party of eleven persons got as 
far as the Grands Mulets, and were then 
overtaken by bad weather, which lasted for 
several days, with the result that the entire 
party perished, not even one out of the 
eleven being left to tell the tale of the 
dangers and hardships which they had to 
encounter. 


It must not be imagined, however, 
even by the most timid, that all the 
ascents of Mont Blanc end in such 


terrible disasters as those which have just 
been related. On the contrary, it is esti 
mated that, out of every thirty parties that 
start to climb the snow monarch, only one 
meets with any fatal accident. Many of the 
dangers may be avoided by the employment 
of good guides, and by always taking the 


San within the spacious Caledonian 
railway station at Edinburgh, you may 
perhaps have noticed a gigantic and yet 
beautiful locomotive engine. 

* She looks extraordinarily powerful," you 
may remark to the fireman, as he is busily 
engaged with his oil-can in lubricating the 
shining rods and joints. 

„Ay, she is that," he replies. She is 
the famousest engine in Great Britain." 

His remark would not now perhaps be 
strictly accurate, but at one time it would 
not have been so very wide of the mark. For 
it is the famous *'Dunalastair" at which 
you are gazing—a superb specimen of the 
locomotive builder's craft. On her trial trip 
she whirled a heavy train up a long gradient 
at the rate of 65 miles an hour. She 
has given her name also to a number of 
other magnificent engines—numbered simply 
in the company’s books 722 onward—which 
must have played a royal part in the cele- 
brated railway race to the North and the 
record runs of their owners. 

There is, for instance, the famous Cale- 
donian run from Forfar to Perth, 323 miles 
in 33 minutes—a specd of more than 59 
miles per hour; and the Caledonian's Perth 
to Aberdeen 892 miles in 1 hour 37 minutes 
— n speed of 55'6 miles per hour. 

As you gaze nt “ Dunalastair’’ you are 
struck by her great height and by the huge 
size of the boiler. Iollow the fireman as he 
jumps down to the permanent way from the 
platform to pass in front of the engine and 
then look at her as she towers above you. 
Though the funnel be comparatively short, 
the entire engine, as seen from the rails, 
appears truly gigantic. Compared with that 
other famous engine, Stephenson's ** Rocket,”’ 
to be seen in the South Kensington Museum, 
she appears a leviathan indeed. 

Yet not ugly; far from it. Mr. McIntosh, 
her designer, locomotive superintendent of 
the Caledonian Railway, managed to give the 
engine a very neat, shapely, and compact 
appcarance. He has packed away, cut of 
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careful precautions on which they are sure 
to insist. On the other hand, avalanches 
and snowstorms can never be entirely 
guarded against, and only as long ago as 
June 2, 1901, an American lady and gentle- 
man were overtaken by an avalanche of 
snow séracs, which left her with a dislocated 
shoulder and a broken arm, while her 
husband's leg was broken in two places. 
Perhaps the crowning achievement in the 
conquest of Mont Blanc has been the 
building of two observatories, one actually 
on the very summit and one on the so- 
called Dromedary's Hump," between the 
summit and the Dome du Goûter. 

The latter was erected by M. Vallot, an 
enthusiastic man of science, whose zeal has 
even led him to live for many days at a 
time, along with his wife and daughter, in 
his observatory, which is more than 14,000 
feet above the sca. 

Fired by his success, Dr. Janssen, the 
President of the French Academy of Science, 
determined if possible to build another 
observatory on the very top of Mont Blanc, 
and for this purpose he called in the assist- 
ance of M. Eitfel, who built the famous 
tower which bears hia name. 

The great difficulty lay in the fact that no 
golid rock could be found on which to place 
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SOME FAMOUS ENGINES. 


Bv F. M. HoLuEs, 
Author of “ Engineers and their Triumphs,” etc. ete. 


sight, the necessary rods and pipes, yet they 
ure at the same time easy of access. 

But when you regain the platform, you 
will be struck by what you think the small 
size of the driving-wheels. Small though 
they appear, they actually measure 6} ft. in 
diameter. 

„Well, but," you will say, “the Great 
Northern highfliers have had much larger 
driving-wheels, no less than 8 ft. in 
diameter. Are not these a sign of retro- 
gression, being smaller, and yet the engine is 
so large? 

Not so; even the Great Northern have 
recently commenced building engines with two 
driving-wheels coupled together on each side 
and measuring 6 ft. 8 in. in diameter, 
with boilers of immense size; while quite 
recently the North-Eastern—the partners of 
the Great Northern in the East Coast route 
to Edinburgh—have built magnificently huge 
engines with three driving-wheels coupled 
together on each side, and having a diameter 
of 6 ft. 8} in. 

The truth, popularly and briefly expressed, 
seems to be, that if you are simply building 
for speed one huge driving-wheel on either 
side of the engine is sufficient, but with the 
ever-increasing weight of trains and with 
hard gradients and the determination to keep 
regular time, engines are required to possess 
great powers of traction—that is power of 
hauling--and engineers seem to have decided 
that coupled driving-whecls are necessary 
to enable heavy trains to keep time in all 
weathers. Thus, instead of one wheel—to 
which the power is applied—“ gripping ” the 
rail on either side, we have now two or even 
three driving-wheels “gripping ” the rails 
on cach side. 

These new six-coupled North-Eastern 
giants of 1901 soon created quite a stir. 
They actually work at the enormous pressure 
of 200 lb. to the square inch, and the tender 
will carry five tons of coal and no less than 
3,940 gallons of water. The ample firebox 
gives a heating surface of no less than 1,769 


the foundations, and even forty feet below the 
top nothing could he discovered but snow. 
Accordingly, in 1891, when they started to 
put up the building, they were obliged to be 
content to let it rest on the snow itself 
The final completion of this remarkab.« 
work is a splendid tribute to the energy and 
determination of Dr. Janssen, who refused tc 
give in, even in the face of what seemed x 
be insuperable difficulties. 

Some idea of his extraordinary power oí 
"sticking to it" may be gathered from the 
fact thut he is to a certain extent a cripple. 
and finds walking along a level road by n» 
means easy. Nevertheless he has on severa: 
occasions started to make the ascent of Mon: 
Blane, and has submitted to being pulled 
and shoved and carried, until at length he 
has actually stood upon the same lofty spot 
as De Saussure and Balmat. To have per- 
formed such a feat as this, in the teeth of 
the opposition of the many well-meaning 
individuals who assured him that it was an 
absolute physical impossibility, he must 
possess the same dogged and indomitable 
pluck which we are accustomed  nowa. 
days to associate with that fiery little hero 
of fiction (created, by the way, by an 
old contributor to the B. O. P.“), Captaic 
Kettle. 


square feet. Just as '* Dunalastair " was one of 
the most famous British engines of the clos- 
ing nineteenth century, so these six-coupled 
mammoths of the North-Eastern are among 
the most famous British locomotives of the 
opening twentieth century. The North- 
Eastern achieve & speed from Darlington to 
York of 59 miles an hour, covering the 
444 miles of distance between the two places 
in 45 minutes. The North-Eastern also run 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh without stop- 
ping, a distance of 1244 miles, at an average 
speed of nearly 53 miles an hour. 

Similar enterprise characterises almost all 
thelarger railway companies in Great Britain. 
The North-Western are putting out some 
most massive and superb engines, being four- 
cylinder compounds— that is, the steam is 
used or expanded,“ in engineering phrase 
twice before it snorts away up the chimney. 
The huge boilers of these new giants stand 
very high above the rails, and they present 
a most majestic and mammoth-like appear- 
ance. King Edward vn.“ ia the name of one 
of the class, and possibly the designation bx 
which the type will be known. The North- 
Western now runs from Euston to Crewe. à 
distance of 158 miles, without stopping, in 
3 hours and 1 minute, being an average 
speed of nearly 523 miles an hour. Verr 
similar speeds and long-distance runs are 
now compassed by our other great railway 
lines. 

Yet you may say, “I have heard of famous 
engines of the past achieving an even greater 
rate of speed than this." Very likely. Mr. 
Acworth tells of a Bristol and Exeter tank 
engine having immense 9 ft. driving-wheels 
-—a species, he adds, long extinct—rushinz 
down a steep bank at 80 miles an hour. 
This speed, it is believed, is the highest 
authenticated of a locomotive engine. And 
again he records that he was told by a Great 
Western station inspector that a very famous 
Great Western engine, the “ Lord of the Isles.” 
which was exhibited in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, actually brought a train from 
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Swindon to London, 77} miles, in 72 minutes. 
It is clear, therefore, that some at all events 
of the engineers of the middle of the century 
could build for speed as well as the engineers 
of to-day. But there is this difference, that 
the ever-increasing weight of trains, and the 
desire to be steadily and reliably punctual 
in all weathers, have now to be reckoned 
with. 

The “ Lord of the Isles“ was one of the 
most famous British engines of the mid. 
century. It was one of the usual type of 
engine built by the Great Wesiern about 
the year 1851, and had one driving-wheel 
on either side measuring 8 ft. in 
diameter, while the cylinders were placed 
inside the framework under the front of the 
boiler. The proportions were very stately, 
nnd the engine certainly presented a very 
handsome appearance. To see this engine, 
however, in its full glory," says a writer of 
1851, “the spectator should be at its side 
when it stops. after & heavy run at express 
speed —wben the furnace is too white with 
heat for the naked cye to look upon without 
pain, and the steam, blowing off like thunder, 
shakes the very ground. One of these 
engines was nicknamed by the men the 
‘Emperor of Russia,’ on account of his 
extraordinary appetite for oil and tallow ! 

This engine could whirl a passenger- 
train over the rails at an average of 60 
miles an hour on easy gradients. But then 
the train weighed about 120 tons, and the 
engine and tender together, in order for work, 
only weighed 52 tons 13 cwt. To-day the 
total weight of the new North-Eastern six- 
coupled driving-wheel giants is more than 
double— viz. 107 tons 2 cwt. ; and the weight 
of the train which Dunalastair ’’ drew on her 
trial trip at 65 miles an hour was no less 
than 200 tons. That is to say, an express 
train of to-day, including engine, will prob. 
ably weigh over 300 tons, or about 120 tons 
more than an express train which the famous 
old “ Lord of the Isles" whirled along at 
60 miles an hour. 

Such enormously increased weights, to- 
gether with heavy gradients, must obviously 
cause & vast difference in quick and regular 
running ; but British engineers have bravely 
set themselves to meet the difficulty, and the 
high speeds they obtain show how superbly 
80 are building the express engines of to- 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Descriptive Competition : 
„% War Medal Ribbons and Decorations.” 


CHARLES F. SHAW, Batley, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 


R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, Earnsley: John B. 
Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield ; William 
F. Spalding, Islington Boro’ Council Depot, Cottenham 
Road, Hornsey Rise; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham 
Rectory, Bungay; Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, 
Preston; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini- 
Tal, Kumaon, India; John Herbert Smith, 7 Marie- 
bonne, Wigan; Jehn Williams, Forest Street, Castle- 
maine, Victoria, Australia; Richard O'Neill; Richmond 
Street, Sheffleld ; William J. Leech, 4 Hamilton Street, 
Donore Avenue, S. C. Road, Dublin; Wilfrid James 
Lewis, 52 Oukthorpe Road, Oxford: (ico. E. R. Gaunt, 
Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Pontefract, Yorks; 
Reginald Jno. Ney, The Mause, Earl Shelton, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire; Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Syden- 
ham Road North, Croydon, Surrey; P. Nichols, 23 
Essex Road, Manor Park. London, E. ; Douglas John 
Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balhan, S. w.; Ernest Jame; 
Dobie, Blinman, South Australia: W. R. Wells, 7 The 
Nook, Baroer Road, Sheffield; David W. Evans, St. 
Mary's, Isles of Scilly; John Edward Jones, Grove 


House, Daisy Hill, Buckley, near Chester; E. Harold . 


Browne Davies, Avondale, York Road, Woking; Edwin 
Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs; Erne:t 
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Hartley, Aysgarth, Horsforth, Leeds ; George Harding, 
26 Henry Street, Tring, Herts; Frank Oswald Bates, 
51 New Rowley Street, Walsall, Statfs; Arthur Louis 
Jones, Old Gaol, Bloemfontein, O. R. C.: George Cran- 
field Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New Southgate, 
N.; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: Maud 
Forrester Brown, 89 Conduit Road, Bedford ; Joseph 
W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby; Dora Nesbitt 
Kemp, 81 Knollys Road, Streatham Hill, London. 


Bent-Iron Work. 


N this subject, it will be remembered], we offered 
PRIZE-MONKY to tue extent of Three Guineas for 
the best examples of work submitted to us, and sug- 
gested a B. O. P.“ pen-rack as n suitable object for 
readers to try their skill upon. Here is our Award: 
Prizes—One Guinea each. 


JAMES MAL. AS (aged 16 years), Boys’ Home, 59 Anl- 
wick Green, Manchester. 
CYRIL B. S. Repp wK (aged 13 years), 23 Palace Road, 
Streutham Hill, S. w. 
Prize—10s. 64. 
GILBERT WATSON BENNETT (aged 18 years), 63 Boston 
Road, Brentford, w. 
Prízes—5$. each. 


GEORGE Fornes BRODIE (aged 15 years), Prestonfield, 
Saline. Fife. 

FRANK ERNEST GLOVER (aged 21 years), 41 Drayton 
Park, Highbury, N. 


CERTIFICATES, 
H. F. Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill; 
Arthur Berkeley Dewdney, Heavitree, Hendon, N. w. 
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THE GHOSTLY TOOTHACHE: 


A SPECTRAL POEM, 
By Frrep EDMONDS. 


TU “haunted house” twas haunted, 
So everybody said ; 
But Smithers was undaunted 

By visions of the dead. 


Quoth he, “I mean to try it, 
Though ghosts their vigils keep ; 

It is, you can’t deny it, 
Ridiculously cheap.” 


All other folk who stayed there 
Had well-nigh lost their wits, 

And for the lust decade there 
Were frightened into fits. 


There came a spectre (sheeted) 
Which terrified them so, 

With moanings oft repeated, 
And gibberings of woe. 


It wrung its hands and drifted 
Across the oaken floor: 

With pallid face uplifted 
It melted through the door. 


Particularly bitter 
Its piercing cry of pain! 
So people thought it fitter 
To go than to remain. 


Well, Smithers boldly rented 
The mansion, ghost and all, 
And waited therc, contented, 
Whatever might befall. 
It was the fateful moment, 
The “witching hour” of night, 
Our friend, whose watch was slow, meant 
Tv rise and set it right. 


No tendency to slumber 

Had dimmed his wakeful eye ; 
Of dodges he'd a number 

For keeping fresh nud spry. 


JI» was not scared or dizzy 
(To give the mau his due) 
When, just as he was busy, 
The spectre hove iu view. 


“ How are you? You arc welcome," 
Said Smithers with a smile. 

* Your history pray tell. Come, 
Ill make it worth your while.” 


One answer gave the vision, 
An agonising shriek ! 

But Smithers with decision 
Adjurcd tbe thing to speak. 
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For, brimming with compassion, 
He longed to be of use, 

And in his hearty fashion 
Said, * Do not be a goose. 


* If wrong is to be righted, 
Believe me, I'm your man ; 
I shall be most deliglited 
To help you if I can.“ 


* Oh mortal, kindly hearted, 
Thou art the first to try 


To cheer tlie poor departed— 
All other mortals fly. 


“T caught an awful toothache 
A dozen years ago, 

My tooth must needs forsooth ache 
Thenceforth, for evermo.” 


* Dear, dear, how very dreadful ! 
But why not have it out? 

Id sooner lose a headfull 
Uf teeth, beyoud a doubt, 


“ Than evermore to suffer | 
Then, you might have the gas, 
Come, do not be a duffer, 
Nur write yourself an ass." 


“In what thou saidst thou meantest 
To pity show, and ruth, 

But, bless thy heart, no dentist 
zun draw a phantom tooth.” 


The spectre shrieked, and Smithers, 
To sce it on the rack, 

Though still uuwruug his withers, 
Could hardly answer back, 


„Come, pull yourself together, 
And show yourself a ghost. 
When cnce it’s milder weather 

Procure a better post. 


* You need no necromaucy 
To be a happy wraith, 

For pain is only faucy— 
Just try a dose of faith. 


* Bellew you're cured: that miaute 
The cure will be complete; 

Ii ‘Health and how to win it’ 
I demonstrate the feat. 


“I'll give the word to start you, 
With one, two, three, BELIEVE, 

At once from pain to part you 
And instantly relieve.” 


“Right!” said the ghost. They tried it. 
Success! Success at last ! 

(Let nobody deride it) 
All pain was iu the past! 


The toothache fairly banished, 
Well, what should happen then ? 

The grateful spectre vanished, 
Aud ne'er appeared again! 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OP CHEER. 
From Wormit-on-Tay a correspondent write: : 


Here is a little incident about the Boy's Own." 
Feeling such an old friend was apt to be overlooked 
amongst so many moderu imitators, I sent out for the 
monthly (May) number. I had a particular purpose in 
view, too. We have a great critic here—six years of 
aze—of rather a mechanical bent, but hitherto his 
acquaintance with the “ Boy's Own" has been oon- 
fined tothe Xmas aud Summer numbers. However, 
Thad an idea that he might express some opinion, and 
1 guve him the May nuuiber along with that of * Little 
Folks," and, after duly examining both papers, I was 
not a little tickled to hear our young philosopher 
gravely ennounce to me thnt, / think DU take in the 
* Boy's Own Paper,” the more so that this was the 
first time he had ever spoken of “taking in " any illus- 
trated magazine whatever, though well acquainted with 
the most of them. This, I think, proves the hold the 
~ Boy's Own ” retains over the youthful imagination. 
I felt as I looked at the old familiar healing—on this 
iny 37th birthday —something of the fascination that 
enthralled us as when boys we stood in groups in tho 
long-ruom of the old West Eud Academy iu Dundee 
looking at tbe fürst number. ` 


NEW NUMBER 


15 
NOW DUT . SEE 
THAT YOU GET IT 


AND 
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(See lust week's Number.) 


Norick ro CoN'riitBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OSN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written then, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself wn 
anu way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is 80 great that a considerable 
time must necessarily «lapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
subwet of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS ; and whenever any special value is put upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
“ot sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 


Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 


in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 


before several weeks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.” 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


AQUARIUM (H. J. J.).—We bave had good, practical, 
illustrated articles in our back numbers, Reter to 
them. Or you could get a handbook from Mr. 
Upcott Gill, publisher, Strand, London. Feed gold 
fish on ants’ eggs—six a day for each fish and 
good pure water, 


Doce Query (W. M.).—He needs washing, say with 
Spratt's soap, once a week. His trouble is caused by 
skin itching. 


DREAMS (W. H. B. W.).—If caused by sinful practices, 
you must give these up or a terrible fate may befall 
you. ; 

TRAINING (To several).—We are constantly having 
articles on the subject. Refer hack. 


COLLIE WITH SORES (K. Aird).—Wash frequently and 
use Spratt's lotion for mange. The hair may have 
to be cut. 


pror ine (H. V. and 1 5 Stables om 
us there are np ones on at present. The 
ordinary gipsy Soni eet ones are mostly dirty. 
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FRED W. C. —The doctor does not know where he may 
be yet in the Wanderer Caravan. He is at the time 
of writing at Swanage. "Thanks for your nice letter. 


Mick (H. G.). — Keep youngsters and oldsters apart. 


CLAPTORAN.—1, About 6 cells, if the lamp is a 10 volt 
8 c.p. lamp. 2. Hobbies Limited, Aldersgate Street, 
for cheap electrical apparatus ; Townson & Mercer, 
Bishopsyate Street, for chemicals and superior 
apparatus of a more expensive kind. 


SNAPSHOT (F. R.). The distance at which objects are 
clearly detined with a camera of fixed focus can only 
be judged by practical experience with that in- 
dividual camera. The smaller the stop you use the 
better the definition you will get. If you want to 
take objects (e.g. portraits) close at hand, and also 
views at a distance, you must necessarily bave a 
focussing camera, or supplementary lenses to alter 
the focus of the one in the camera, 


A New READkR.—1. A Daniell cell consists of two 
vessels, an outer jar and an inner porous pot. The 
outer jar is filled with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper (i.e. a solution as strong as it can be made), 
and the inner pot contains dilute sulphuric acid. In 
the outer cell b placed a sheet of copper bent round 
£o that the porous cell can stand inside it. In the 
inner cell is placed a rod of amalgamated zinc, or 
even a piece of sheet zinc. To the copper and zinc 
are attached the usual wires to act as terminals, and 
when these are joined to the telegraph the current 
will flow round it when the keys are depressed. The 
solution of sulphate of copper should have a tew 
crystals of. the sulphate kept in it to keep up its 
strength,and, it required only for telegraphic purposes, 
we think you would find the zinc last longer if a 
very strony solution of common salt was used instead 
of the dilute acid. 2. We fear it is quite out of print. 
Why not order these special extra numbers before- 
hand ? 


D. K. (Streatham ).—No ; the rule is one copy taken in, 
one competitor only. 


ILL AT NiGHT (Reader).—The only thing likely to do 
you good is the cold morning tab, and as you get 
stronger those fears will fly. 


Two QUERIES (Compo).—l. On the contrary. the cold 
tub will prevent a cold. Take Virol as a food tonic. 
Any chemist 2. Bear up for Colchester, then 
eastwards to Clacton. Easy road. 


A E. P.—We don't auswer strangers by post—why 
should we? If vou want advice, you should read 
our paper regularly. 


WRITER'S CRAMP (I. M. I.)—Rest only and tonics 
such as tinct, nux vomic. and bark. If you hold the 
pen between the fore and middle fingers you'll not 
have cramp. 


WEAK LUNGS (E. §.).-- The best thing is fresh air 
Plenty of good food, amd Virol. 


1. it is an easy thing to explain the 


Swimming - at the waterside, 


25: Bue f by an unfortunate slip, you are 
compelled to practise what you preach- 
and fail - 


3. As you emerge From the mud and 


water of humiliation V deserve 
the Scorn of * hearers . 
Therefore learn before you teach . 


No. 1230.— Vol. XXIV. 


(No. 45 OF CURRENT vol.] 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1902. 


An Amateur Shampoo! 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by J. B. GREENE.) 
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Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHT8 RESERVED.) 
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SHELL-HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD 
ADVENTURES BY SEA 
AND LAND. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Atchor of he Cruise of the‘ Arctic For, 
* Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A CHAPTER WITH A 
SMILE IN IT.—A HAPPY SHIP. 


" IE is so good of the gale to abate 

at last, girls," said Eph, as 

he seated himself at his own side 

of the breakfast-table, and so 
kind of the sea to go down ! ” 

Effie always sat at Eph's right 

hand on the starboard side of the 


.table; opposite Eph, on the port 


side, was Madge, and opposite Effie 
was Joce; the skipper had a chair 
at the stern end—so that was con- 
sidered the head of the table—and 
the mate faced him. The mate 
faced everybody, as it were, and 
was always happy and jolly, as a 
first mate should always be. 

Nep always kept to one corner, 
because there wasn’t a great deal 
of room in this after-saloon, and 
the dog appeared to know it. But 
Imp, the pussy, was everywhere 
about the same time. It would 
have been a strange thing indeed 
to find a single spot all over the 
ship which Imp did not occasion: 
ally visit and go to sleepin. This 
strange cat possessed the faculty 
of going to sleep when he wantec 
to and awaking at the very moment 
hechose. In a corner of the lawn 
down to which & beautiful lime- 
tree walk led, beneath, but in front 
of, Mortimer Collins's house, there 
used to be a little grave with & slab 
above it, and on that slab the 
following droll epitaph: 


"Here lieth my friend MacDermotts 
braces ; 

They were invariably found in curious 
places." 


do not know all the wild adven- 
tures of MacDermott's braces, but 
I do know something of the 
ubiquitous Imp. 

No one was ever astonished to 
find him anywhere stretched out 
and sunning himself, in the main 
or fore-top for instance, or, still 
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higher up, on the ever-swaying cross-trees, 
washing his face on the top of the bowsprit 
or far out on the jibboom itself. On the 
main truck he was once seen to perch—that 
is, you know, the equivalerrt on a ship’s mast 
to the little round thing on top of a flag- 
pole on shore. The ship was rolling in the 
doldrums and this same main truck describ- 
ing all sizes of arcs of circles, not to mention 
the fact that blue sharks were sailing along- 
side the ship, waiting for young Shaver to 
empty the slush bucket. But Imp held on. 

Imp never fell overboard unless for fun, 
and when he did I believe he took gocd care 
to do so when somebody was looking on and 
when the sharks weren't there. He knew 
that the lifebuoy would immediately be 
thrown to him, that the startling cry of * Man 
overboard! " would resound fromstem tostern, 
and the whaler manned and lowered in the 
twinkling of a capstan bar. I suppose Imp 
thought that this was a rather agreeable way 
of varying the monotony of a life that had 
no mice in it. 

Nevertheles3, I am not certain that the 
sharks would have taken the trouble to eat 
Imp. Idon’t think there are many sharks in 
the ocean that have ever tasted bluck cat all 
alive O! And I have no doubt that those 
who have done so were very much impressed 
by the undesirability of swallowing another 
feline Tom. Fourteen pounds of solid black 
cat, armed with twenty-two nails and. two 
rows of ivory teeth, making use of the whole 
precious lot at one time, would, I think, make 
even a shark feel that something had got out 
of gear in his inside. 

Here is a true “fish yarn," though there 
are not many about. An uncle of mine who 
was master-mariner of a full-rigeed clipper 
carrying passengers to the Cape some thirty 
years ago, picked up one morning a little 
brown-paper parcel on his beautiful quarter- 
deck. He was disgusted. So he kicked it. 

“ What the mischief,’ he said to himself, 
“is that thing doing here? Some women- 
folks’ gear, I suppose?“ 

It was a beautiful morning, with only 
wind to get along with. Such a morning as 
sharks most dearly love, because it is often 
in such weather that some one leaning too 
far over the bulwarks topples over. When 
my uncle gingerly picked that parcel up and 
threw it over the lee-side, one of the squalid 
family swallowed it almost at once. He 
was only a shark of modest diameter when 
he made the gulp, but the gastric juice in a 
shark’s stomach is pretty strong, and when 
it began to dissolve the paper, the steel 
springs---it was a lady's crinoline skirt — 
began to expand and that shark began to 
wonder what had gone wrong. He was 
getting bigger and bigger and bulkier, and 
still more bulky every minute, till, from 
being a respectable-looking, neat-waisted 
blue shark he had swollen into the shape of 
a gigantic sun-fish or an empty beer-barrel. 

The monster, my uncle said, did not 
know what to do with himself apparently, 
so he rolled and he tumbled, he wallowed, 
till finally he burst with a report as loud as 
u fifty-six-ton gun. 

Then dead and still lay he, on the top of 
the water, stomach uppermost, while the 
crinoline itself flew skywards and was last 
seen taking an eastern direction towards 
the wild regions of the Congo, where, no 
doubt, some cannibal chief is wearing it to 
this day as a full-dress suit. Did I tell you 
that this was a true fish story? All right, 
then ; Imay heave round again with my yarn. 

I was speaking about pussy, I think, wlien 
that shark tale interrupted me. Well, Imp 
used to go to sleep alow and aloft, fore and 
eft anl amidships, inside a big sea-boot, 
inside the canvas ventilators, inside the 
beautiful saloon stove. with his two paws 
over the top bar and his head sticking con- 
tentedly out throuzh the floral decorations ; 
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he would have gone inside the binnacle had 
he found an opening, or into Polly's cage. 
Whenever the sailors had occasion to bend 
& new foresail Imp was certain to be found 
inside; he was shaken out of the girls’ 
sheets when Telda was making the beds of 
a morning, and more than once he had been 
lashed up in aseaman’s hammock all day long. 

But on this particular morning, after the 
gale, Joce, on passing the pantry door, saw 
Imp asleep on a dish. He was not curled up 
thereon, but lying fore and aft Hike a cooked 
hare. 

The fact is that the ashet (French: assiette) 
had contained five or six broiled flying-fish ; 
Imp had discovered this, eaten all the fish, 
and fallen asleep on the dish. Now, Imp 
was a cat with a still, quiet conscience that 
never banished slumber. So he did not 

wake when Joce, smiling mischievously, 
popped on the cover again. 

By-and-by Telda brought that dish 
solemnly in and placed it before the mate. 

^ Ha!” cried Gregory, “ flying-fish, isn’t 
it? Icansmell'em. Finest fish in the sea!” 

“Yes, sah," said Telda; „de very finest, 
sah." 

Well, the flying-fish were there right 
enough, though inside Imp. 

Joce was shaking all over with suppressed 
merriment. 

But when Telda removed the cover and 
Imp sat up and quietly began to wash his 
face, then: well, then there was tbe tab- 
leau, you know, and for long seconds every 
eye was quite as large as a rupee with 
astonishment. 

Then a burst of merriment that caused 
the cups and saucers to rattle and ring, and 
Neptune to start to his feet and bark. 

It was after this merriment was somewhat 
subdued that Eph had ventured upon this 
remark about the wind, the sea, and the 
weather. 

"I suppose," said Effie sententiously, 
" the wind can’t be always in the same place 
and must blow somewhere else sometimes. 
Mustn't it, Uncle Paul?" she added. 

“Most certainly, child.’ said Paul. 
“You're quite right; but what was it you 
did say?“ 

The Diadem was now far to the north of 
15°, and it would be about a straight course 
all the way to the Sandwich Islands. That 
is, wind and weather permitting ; but think of 
the distance over four thousand miles across 
the traekless ocean, and perhaps never a 
ship to be met except by chance all the lone- 
some way. 

“But we must touch at these islands,” 
said Paul, “the Ho-Wye-ee, as they (the 
natives) call them. I want you youngsters 
to get a glimpse of the most charming tropi- 
cal scenery in the world; I want to luy in 
some more wood—minus centipedes—some 
more water, and a few of the richest and 
rarest sea and forest shells." 

“ Any cannibals there?“ said Joce. 

„Well, boy, not many now; the people are 
civilised to the verge of refinement, though 
away in the back woods and mountain ranges 
you might still find old triangular-toothed 
men who wouldn’t mind cooking and eating 
even you, Joce." 

“Oh! I don't hanker after that sort of a 
thing, sir, personally, you know; but didn’t 
there used to be —-" 

“ Yes, ves, Joce; in olden times British sea- 
man, baked on leaves, or briled, used to be 
rather a favourite dish." 

„Any wild beasts ?"" asked Madge. 

"Oh, yes, darling," said her father; 
millions. You can't go any distance into 
the interior of the larger islands without 
meeting some," 

“What sort, Daddy?“ 

‘Why, hogs and dogs, and mice and rats, 
and gruesome bats." 

“Nothing bigger?“ 


" No, Madge. But wait. I'll only give you 
a week there, then onwards as fast as the 
Diadem can take us to the Southern Philip. 
pines." 

On fine days Effie now resorted to her old 
fad, and her little net was floated astern, and 
never did it come up without the discovery 
of some marvellously shaped microscopic 
fishes, or, at all events, very tiny fishlets and 
shells. 

These were of great interest even to Paul. 

“ You're a very wire wee woman," he toid 
Effie. And the child blushed with pride and 
pleasure. 

" Verily," he added, “those who go down 
to the sea in ships behold wonders in the 
mighty deep, more especially if they have a 
little maiden artist like you on board." 

There were nights now when the sky was 
ineffably beautiful. When there was no 
moon, the stars, more effulgent, seemed 
closer at hand, nearer to the ship, and then 
the strange stretches of phosphoresceut liíe 
were more distinctly seen. 

It wasn't that the whole ocean was a- 
glitter with this phenomenon, but there were 
milky leagues of it. 

At other times, when the sea was almos: 
calm and deep and dark, the ghostly glitter 
was only seen when you dropped something 
overboard or in the ripple alongside, at the 
bows, and around the send of the rudder. But 
strange great fishes were at times all a-quiver. 
and looked marvellous sea-monsters of molten 
silver. 

Our wanderers had music every night with 
few exceptions, and Joce and Eph used 
often to steal forward to the fo'c's le, where 
the men were a-squat and smoking, to sing a 
song and listen to their yarns. 

I do not mean to say that these yarns 
were not sometimes stretched a piece: but 
then, you know, a yarn is like a first tidd;e- 
string—it sounds all the more sweetly the 
more it is stretched. 

Juan Domingo was always there to plat 
and sing, and his voice and music were most 
enthralliug. 

Even Don Riza, the man who had been 
made prisoner at the Mauritius, could oblige 
the company. 

So did the bo’s’n, and his voice was one 
of the true sailor calibre—not without a deal 
of sweetness and melody, however. It was 
the good old ocean songs he deightel to 
sing, and if at one time his timbre was like 
when the wind makes a harp of the rigging on 
stormy nights, at others it was tender aul 
low, as if it came from some rock on shure 
where, hidden in mist,& mermaid sat ani 
sang. | 

And so the weeks and mouths flew bs, 
until one glorious morning when the man im 
the maintop shouted with joy : 

* Land ahead, sir! 

“ Where away?“ 

„Well down on the lee-bow, sir! 

„Loosen sheets now!” and she was hey 
away a bit. 

Before the sun had got over the forevari. 
the green land. hills, and dells, and moun:a.a- 
tops, were visible to our heroes on the pe t 

I could afford to go into raptures lus: 
nere if my fiddle were at hand. 

Down would go my fountain-pen. up I. 
raise my fiddle—for with all the pleazurc- 
all the joys, all the strangest sights 20: 
sounds the sea brings up before us, lani i> 
land after all, more particularly after a jors 
long voyage in a sailing brig or barque. 

Effie was on tiptoe, figuratively speaking. 
Madge and the boys were all on tiptoe. as- 
even great Nep was joyously chasing the cs. 

* Oh, what all shall we see?“ 

* Oh, what all shall we du?” 

These were the questions the giris Ale 
themselves. 

But the winds made ne'er an answer. 

(To he conti ucd ) 
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Tus lasting of the southern eamp afforded 
our men inimense satisfaction. 

During that day we remained in the 
vicinity resting the troops, and many of the 
missing returned. Indeed, we soon dis- 
covered that a considerable force still 
remained wherewith to continue hostilities, 
und that Tintacks eagerly desired a forward 
advance. In fact, so urgent was he on that 
score, and likewise laid his plans before us 
with such zest, that Cooney and I listened 
attentively. “ For many years," he said, "I 
have awaited such an opportunity of freedom 
from one who, by ruthiess oppression, has 
well-nigh ruined his country. The common 
people have been reduced to a state of 
hopeless poverty, so that the Sultan may live 
in effeminate luxury, or shower on some un- 
worthy favourite wealth suflicient to render 
happy thousands of his starving subjects. 
Oh, sirs, you little know what I myself have 
endured. Six brave sons have I reen swept 
away in support of such à tyrant, and, worst 
of all, my beautiful daughter, Zicillah, was 
quite recently carried off to the Court. As 
for yourselves, you will indeed fare badly 
by returning to a country I have long desired 
to quit. Come with me, and share my 
fortunes. In the far distant south we shall 
set up such a rule as will permit men to live 
decently, and under such conditions as even 
the savage shall learn to respect. What 
sayeth the great hunters ? "' 

“That such sentiments do honour to thy 
henrt," Cooney replied thoughtfully, “and 
ve should gladly comply, under one condition. 
That from the hour of our compact all slaves 
10w in camp, and every prisoner captured in 
uture hostilities, shall no longer be considered 
yeasts of burden, but men and brethren to 
some and go in perfect freedom.“ 

“Such ideas have long animated my 
breast.“ Tintacks eagerly replied. “1 
reartily agree.“ 

. Cooney turned toward me. 

“Tt may seem peculiar to thus fall in with 
he suggestions of one who feels quite at 
nome among such surroundings," he said. 
At the same time, Jim, it would not do to 
un the risk of lifelong captivity in à Moorish 
ell." 

* Quite right," I answered, and both of us 
ave an assurance of support to the old 
aan, who ran off to address his soldiers. 

The latter were mostly bent on returning 
ome, but in the end we secured the services 
f one hundred musketeers, to say nothing 
f the slaves, who danced for joy on receiving 
heir freedom, and promptly accepted employ- 
aent under their future leader. 

Besides them, we also secured the whole 
fthe ammunition, with all necessary stores, 
nd, after a good rest, set out for fresh adven- 
ires, and with keen desire to pacify the 
ountry lately overrun by the fearful ordeal 
f fire and sword. 

At first it was impossible to exterminate 
‘om the native mind M*Nippo's invincibility. 
wt when at length they discovered our 
eaceful intentions, and, above all, received 
ack their stolen cattle, confidence was 

roused. 

Our steady progress brought hope and new 
:xength to the towns and villages unatfected 
y the late war, until at last we reached the 
lve of an immense desert, across which 
mels and guides bore all in comparative 
ilety, and after a long six months’ journey 
ee reached the town formerly known as the 
reat M'Nippo headquarters. 

Our defeat of that notorious freebooter 
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had, of course, been long known all through 
the country, but on finding ourselves in a 
fair land, beyond reach of Moorish oppression, 
Tintacks ordered a big parlance of chicfs and 
people. 

The latter came readily, listened to the wise 
words of the sage, and finally accepted the 
offered terms of pacific government, where- 
upon a huge feast sent them rejoicing away. 

Not long afterwards, however, Cooney and 
I were compelled to take the field against a 
truculent chieftain who refused to comply, 
and stoutly held out in favour of M‘Nippo's 
widow; it being understood that in return 
for such services the lady intended giving 
her hand in marriage to the successful sup- 
porter of her cause. 

“My Englishmen,” Tintacks quietly 
observed, “we will remove this rebel, and 
I myself shall wed the widow.” We found 
the enemy ensconced in a lovely valley. 

„I' rush him after dark, Jun," my friend 
Observed ; und while I remained to guard the 
only exit, Jack stormed and burned the 
stockaded camp, made prisoner the 
astonished widow, and buried her favourite. 
A week later Tintacks carried out his 
promise, and with vast satisfaction the 
dusky beauty once more became mistress of 
her former home. 

After the festivities Cooney received a 


native deputation beseeching assistance 
against a large herd of elephants that 
occasioned vast havoe in the maize and 
mealie fields of a village twenty miles 
awny. 

A hunting party was immediately 
organised, and the scene of operations 


speedilv reached. 

Towards evening we took possession of a 
hut beside a millet patch, and awaited 
results. The whole night passed unevent- 
fully. 

Shortly before dawn, however, an immense 
elephant was seen near the crop, and all eves 
watched his advance. Three smaller beasts 
followed the first, each snatching mouthfuls 
of succulent food while leisurely passing 
Light across the front of our position. 

Not a word spoke we; but it was the mag- 
niticent tusks of the leading mammoth that 
chietly fascinated me, and for the first time 
arose a fierce desire to possess such wealth. 
On passed the huge quarry. When they 
were within striking distance, but with. 
out receiving orders to fire, the native 
musketeers let fly a volley, and dropping 
their weapons tled in terror. 

The result was astounding. 

As for the smaller beasts, they immediately 
disappeared, but not sotheir leader. He stood 
stock still, raised his proboscis, and, trumpet- 
ing shrilly. promptly charged the hut. 

Immovable, Cooney awaited his chance of 
inflicting a deadly wound. The immense 
body crushed under foot every obstacle. 
Above the hut it rose darkly, and then Jack 
fired. The elephant stood stil. He had 
been struck on the forehead and momen- 
tarily stunned, but recovering the shock he 
again trumpeted loudly, and, striking our 
protection, carried it, and ourselves, away on 
the tusks I wished to possess. 

Jack and I were completely sandwiched 
between the four walls of the demolished 
structure, and ran considerable risk of 
suffocation, till a sudden coneussion drove 
both our heads into daylight, and we found 
ourselves sprawling on the ground. 

Not far off the elephant strode along, his 
shrieks of anger being astounding, while 


most of the hut still covered his head, and, 
of course, rendered him quite blind. 

Jack dashed forward and again fired. 
Against a large tree the animal almost beat 
its brains out, while, exhausted by fright, or 
stunned by the blow and Cooney’s fire, it 
fell and stayed there. 

A shot through the heart finally killed it, 
and where the huge canvas lay on its 
side—for all the world like a ship left high 
and dry after a gale —1 could scarcely believe 
that we had occasioned the fall of such an 
inunense body. 

*'l'he same here, Jack," Cooney said. 
"'To knock down something of my own size 
is all very well, but this—it beats me." 

The tusks are superb.“ 

* Ay, lad, I'd almost forgotten them. 
Let's get them out." And when we had 
arranged for their removal, the body was 
ubandoned to the natives, who during the 
following week surfcited themselves well- 
high to stupefaction. Next day we chased 
and killed three other elephants, the 
tusks being in capital condition, and also. 
some antelope, but could not get within 
range of a large giraffe seen during the 
afternocn. 

Yet we were not even then destined to 
return without further adventure. 

Close on sundown a native discovered the 
lair of a lion and lioness, whereupon all 
hands immediately set off towards the spot. 
To anyone unacquainted with bush life it 
would have seemed impossible for such large 
animals to remuin concealed among the 
grass and low brush wherein the man de- 
clared the beasts lay. 

To make quite certain that he spake truly 
we began to shout, whereupon the lead of 
a full-grown lion appeared, his teeth showing 
angrily, and his eves flashing detiantly. 

We moved slowly forward. Cooney took 
stendy aim and fired. With a terrific roar the 
lion sprang forward, and then suddenly stood 
watching my friend, whose eyes never relaxed 
their steady gaze. 

And then a stranger incident arose. 

The lion turned round and trolled briskly 
back to its mate. By that time Cooney had 
received the re-londed weapon, but when we 
again advanced the beasts were seen rapidly 
retiring across the valley. It was becoming 
too dark to follow, and so the pursuit was 
abandoned. 

Anyhow, we remained in the vicinity for 
nearly a fortnight longer, and would have 
continued the sport with eagerness had not 
our ammunition been so short that a return 
to headquarters became imperative. 

But that excitement was soon followed by 
many other similar expeditions, and it was 
no uncommon occurrence to be absent frem 
the capital for three and four months at one 
time. 

In that way we succeeded in procuring 
considerable quantities of ivory; and what 
with further exploration, and the necessary 
pacification of marauding tribes beyond our 
borders, nearly four years passed swiftly 
away. 

By that time Tintacks had been securely 
fixed in authority, and by upright dealing with 
the natives had so thoroughly gained their 
confidence and devotion, that we could 
not doubt his entire freedom from cutside 
molestation. 

So, therefore, Cooney and I determined to 
leave him. I'd like to see a white face, 
Jim," Jack said; “and we are now rich in 
splendid stocks of ivory.“ 
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‘Ay, ay, Jack; your features are black 
enough, in all conscience ; while, besides that, 
the stock of ammunition is running some- 
what low. Let us go home.“ 

On hearing our decision Tintacks expressed 
extreme regret. My children," he said, 
“ your words make sore my heart. But, then, 
you are far distant from the land of your 
birth, and it is but natural that your souls 
yearn toward it. Take the remaining 
cartridges and depart while yet there is time 
to bear the ivory away. But return not 
through Morocco. Did the Sultan hear of 
your wealth he would seize it, and bury you 
in the dungeons. Turn your faces southward 
and toward the setting sun. From that 
country my wife has come, and two of her 
trusted servants shall guide your steps. 
After many days you will strike a river 
flowing into à greater that shall bear you to 
thesea. And you, Shack Cooney, must keep 
in remembrance of me the English rifle that 
has given such powers to rule the savage 
mind. 

We thanked him, and acted on the advice. 

Twenty musketeers volunteered to  ac- 
company the expedition. Carriers and food- 
bearers were engaged, and a few days later we 
set out on the grent attempt to the great sea. 

So widely had Tintacks’ gentle rule become 
known, that throughout many weeks’ travel 
our progress was steady and assured, until, at 
length, we reached an unknown track 
inhabited by a warlike tribe, and there, un- 
fortunately, force was required to subdue 
the savage. 

In fact, we found a strange body of armed 
warriors barring the way, while every pacific 
suggestion only strengthened their belief in 
our weakness and inability to fight. 

Their awakening from such ignorance was 
sharp and effective. 

Cooney occupied a strong position, and, 
with the ivory, food, loads, and some timber 
hastily thrown up for shelter, we awaited 
the advance of the foe. With horrible yells 
the latter advanced, and a number of spears 
stuck in the ground immediately behind 
where we all lay. 


„Don't waste a shot," Cooney said. Let 
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them get well within range, and the fight 
will soon be over,“ as indeed it was. 

Our front was rushed. Twenty marks- 
men let fly a volley. With howls of astonish- 
ment and panic the savages turned and fled, 
while on the ground several bodies lay still, 
and amongst them the native chieftain—I 
believe Jack killed him. 

We continued the journey unmolested, but 
were not destined to end it without another 
struggle, which cost us some loss in men, 
and time. 

One evening we suddenly found ourselves 
almost entirely surrounded by hostile natives, 
and in some danger of annihilation. 

But, as usual, Cooney proved too agile for 
them. A zariba was formed. After night- 
fall Jack and a few men stole away in quest 
of an oppertune opening in the surrounding 
circle of boasting warriors, and so successful 
was the attempt that our entire force was 
safely passed through before daybreak, much 
to the astonishment of the foe, whose dread 
of ghouls in the dark had rendered our 
escape easy. 

But on seeing the position we occupied, 
and being desirous of acquiring the skulls of 
two white men, the native head warrior 
instantly ordered a charge, and the result was 
an utter rout, with much loss of life to them 
and the serious injury of six ivory-carriers. 

Anyhow, four days later we struck the 
smaller river mentioned by Tintacks, secured 
and loaded with ivory six canoes, paid off 
and sent home all the carriers, with half the 
musketeers, and after two days’ needed rest 
again set out on the arduous attempt to 
reach the Atlantic Ocean. 

Three days later we struck the larger 
river, and, to shorten this portion of my 
narrative, finally arrived at our destination 
—a small trading town lying near the sea. 
Cooney and I gripped hands, and cheered 
lustily. 

Neither of us could express in words the 
keen delight aroused at sight of the broud 
ocean. After shipwreck, and many perils on 
shore, we had at length returned compara- 
tively rich men, and in perfect health. 

The canoes were fastened to a small jetty. 
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Directly afterwards we saw approaching 
an unmistakable specimen of the British 
trading skipper, who made inquiries respect- 
ing the quantity of “rubber on board, and 
became hugely interested on being answered 
in his own tongue that the boats contained 
nothing more valuable than ivory. 

“ Look here," he sang out, you may be 
the biggest frauds unhung— I partly believe 
you are—but you’re Englishmen, anyhow. 
and that’s good enough for me. Come 
through from the east coast, eh?” Jack 
briefly explained our position. 

“A jolly queer yarn," the other replied. 
See here, I'll give you the straight tip. 
This apology for a town’s run by foreigners. 
If the boss scents your tusks you'll lose em. 
sartin. You see that brig yonder? If you 
care to put the staff aboard I'll give youa 
passage home—she’s nearly full—and trust 
you to pay in London." We closed with the 
offer, and did as suggested. Four days later 
we put to sea ; but before sailing the service: 
of our trusty musketeers were offered to, and 
accepted by. the Commandant of the settle- 
ment, and as the men themselves were 
wiling to comply they were engaged fo: 
three years. The voyage home passed 
pleasantly, and the Thames was safe; 
reached. 

The sale of the ivory proved very satisfac. 
tory, while the sum given to the captain 
of the brig filled his heart with joy, and he 
gripped our hands hard at parting. 

“ Good-bye, chaps,” he said, and I wish 
you all sorts of good luck. See here, I war: 
to take back that remark I once made abou 
your being two frauds—you've acted lik 
gentlemen, and I only hope Pll find some 
others like you next voyage. So long all." 

And so ended our remarkable experience: 
on the North Atlantic and in the wilds c 
Africa. But the strong friendship betwee: 
Cooney and me was by no means severe! 
and indeed it became even more binding ^: 
reason of the chain of peculiar cireumstanc-- 
that led us to yet more astonishing adven. 
tures on another continent, until at last it 
fitly closed in a tie of blood-relationship. 

( To be continued.) 
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i has next day 
Phil said to 
me quietly, “I 
say, what are 
there on the 
sides of Ribston 
pippins ? ' 

"Stripes" 1 
replied. 

“ Don’t 
think we could 
make some—red and blue 
ones—on the sides of some- 
thing else?“ 

“I don’t know," I said 
gruffly; “but we're going to 
try to-night.” 

We did try. I waited impatiently till the 
clock struck eleven, and then, with the whip 
ready, I crept out of my window, and, quite 
at home now at creeping down the tiles 
without making a noise, dropped down by 


you 


- the water-butt, slipped through the gate, and 


A 
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made for our trysting-place. 

I hugged myself as I hurried along, for the 
night was splendid for the purpose we had in 
view, being the darkest we had had, and in- 
voluntarily I gave the whip so loud a swish 
through the air, striking at an imaginary 
pippin-stealer, that the noise startled me and 
I went on more cautiously. 

Phil was waiting in the little passage, and 
he gripped my arm at once, drew my head 
down, and whispered in an excited way, 
„Isn't it a splendid night for it, Bob! They're 
sure to come. I heard some of them 
whispering.” 

„Oh, I don't know,” I said dubiously. 

“ Don't go on like that; I feel certain they 
won't let such & night slip. Come along." 

I shared his excitement, and the next 
minute we were cautiously scrambling to the 
top of the wall, where we sat together with 
our legs hanging down, listening, previous to 
our descent. 

" Don't hear anything," whispered Phil. 
„Come on.“ 

He turned over to drop into the garden, 
but I grabbed him by the back of his jacket, 
and he held on, startled by a sharp rustling 
sound. 

My lips were close enough to the back of 
Phil's head, and I whispered to him: 

„They're at it now.“ . 

" Yes," he whispered back. Drop down 
quietly, and we shall catch them.” 

„Creep along softly, and hit hard," I said, 
grasping my whip. 

We spoke no more, for our plans had been 
talked over times enough, but hand in hand 
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as soon as we had dropped into the soit bed 
as quietly as we could, we crept towards the 
trees, with several pauses, realising as we 
did that the marauders must have heard us 
coming and had ceased apple-picking. 

My heart beat fast, as, gripping my whip, I 
prepared to deliver a blow as hard as I could 
when the rush began, for moment by moment 
I expected the enemy to dart off. 

But we were disappointed, for there was 
no further sound before we reached the 
trees, when we produced & noise. For I 
kicked twice against fallen apples, and Phil 
seemed, in the darkness, to have stepped with 
a loud rustle right into a fruit-laden pendent 
bough. 

“ Bother!” he ejaculated angrily, and a 
couple of the Ribstons fell down, whop— 
w ! 

“ Hist!" I whispered, raising my weapon 
ready to strike, for I felt that the rush to 
escape must come now. 

“Yes, hiss away!" whispered Phil. 
„Can't you see we're too late? 

“ Too late ? ” 

“Yes. They were at it, and heard us 
coming. They’ve slipped off.” 

“Yes,” I half groaned, and here's the 
ground half covered with the apples they've 
shaken down." 

* And a big. branch broken half off. My 
head went right into it.“ 

* Here they come, Phil," 1 whispered, for 
there was & rush at last, and I got in the 
cut I had prepared. Whish! Thud !— right 
on the soft part of somebody, who uttered a 
savage yell of pain, closed with me, and then 
there was a struggle in which I was being 
swayed here and there, my teeth set with 
rage, as I clung to the fellow with all my 
might, dctermined not to let him go, although 
I had realised at once that he was no boy, but 
a man, who seemed to do with me precisely 
what he pleased, his pleasure being to throw 
me down, or, rather, kick my feet from 
under me, pitch me amongst the fallen 
apples, and sit upon my chest. 

„Got him? ” said a familiar voice. 

* Stinged me like a wops, he did," said an- 
other familiar voice; but I have him fast.” 

And I've got my warmint,” said the other 
voice out of the darkness. 

„Here, you get off my back," whined Phil. 
** You're killing me.“ 

“ Narve yerright too. Unkiverthelanthorn 
now, sir, and bring it here. Let’s see who 
they are.” 

I was too much stunned, mentally and 
physically, to speak, breathless too, with my 
exertions, and felt as if I wasin a dream, with 
great hulking Jem, the Rector’s lazy groom, 
dragging and shaking me up by the collar to 
thrust me into a circle of light formed by our 
old tutor holding a lanthorn high up over his 
head. 

“You two!” he cried, in a voice which 
told of his astonishment. ‘ Philip! Robert! 
Shame upon you— shame!“ 

Here, you let go," sobbed Phil. 
old wretch! You're choking me.“ 

“ Sarve yer right, even if you are a young 
gent. Stealing my missus’s pippins ! ” 

Let go, Jem!" I cried now passionately. 
„Let go!’’—for I was getting my scattered 
senses ngain.— It’s all a mistake, sir—all a 
mistake." 

I wrenched my head round so as to address 
the Rector. 


Savage 


„A mistake, boy ?" he said bitterly. 
a very sad mistake! 

Have you caught the wicked wretches ? ” 
cried a shrill voice from the direction of the 
house. 

“ Yes, my dear madam, yes," replied the 
Rector. ‘But don't come, please. We 
will take them out by the side gate—and 
spare you both that indignity,” added 
the dear old gentleman in a low voice. 
M Toys boys, I am more pained than I can 
tell.” 

*I s'pose as it's them, sir, you'll do the 
licking on 'em," grumbled old Dumpton. 
But I've got a couple o' ash saplings ready, 
and me and Jem here'll do it to rights if you 
says the word." i l 

At this Jem gripped my arm tightly, but 
the Rector interfered. 

“Yes,” he said sadly. 
the punishment.” 

"But you can’t punish us, sir," I cried, 
indignantly now. Phil and I have been 
watching for the thieves night after night. 
Look here; I brought father’s whip, and 
Phil a joint of a fishing-rod for them." 

" Yah! It was to fight if they was 
caught, sir," cried Jem. He ketched 
me one, sir, as has drored blood, I'm 
sewer.” 

“ Silence!" cried the Rector, holding the 
light closer to my face and gazing sternly in 
my eyes. ‘Is this true, Robert!” 

“Yes, sir, of course," I. cried indignantly. 
* Night after night. Ask Phil." 

Phil did not wait, but burst out into a 
volley of asseverations. 

“Stop, Philip,” said the Rector solemnly. 
“You are the sons of gentlemen, my boys, 
and I have tried always to instil the good and 
delete the evil. Tell me now, each on your 
word of honour, is all this the simple 


“Yes; 


"I will undertake 


truth?“ 


“Yes, sir,“ cried Phil; but I could not 
answer for the emotion I felt. I could only 
take a step towards my old tutor and hold 
out my hands. 

He nearly dropped the lanthorn in quickly 
setting it down. 

* Of course—of course ! " he cried huskily, 
as he caught my hands in his and then 
threw one arm over my shoulder and ex- 
tended his right hand to Phil. 

“Come and shake hands, Philip, my lad. 
That's right; that's right. Of course—of 
course! Forgive me for doubting you. 
Here, come to the Rectory. You are both 
terribly knocked about scratched, torn, and 
bleeding too. Tut, tut, tut! And all through 
those apples. Dear, dear, dear! After what 
Miss Perrin said—quite an appeal—lI felt 
that something must be done, and this even- 
ing I called upon Dumpton here, and sent 
for James to come and help. He had gone 
to bed, but I had him called up to get the 
stable lanthorn. Miss Perrin let us in, and 
we went softly into the garden, just in time 
to hear a branch break and apples falling. 
We waited then to let the young rascals load 
themselves, and at last we were going to try 
and cut them off, when all sounds ceased, 
till we heard you two drop from the wall. 
You know the rest.” 

We did, and after creeping home we woke 
the next morning, stiff and sore, for the 
whole business to come out at each home 
over breakfast. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GAME OF CAMMON, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


By tne Rev. W. HARPUR, 


Author of © Monksholme House,” “Glen Farm," “ Squire Burton's Will,” etc. 


6 and Gort-na- grace, two ad- 

joining hamlets in co. Donegal, form 
together the parish of Ballyerannaght, the 
inhabitants of which built a school-house 
for themselves some fifty years ngo. It was 
not an imposing structure, neither was it 
luxuriously furnished, seeing the pupils 
pursued their studies in it sented on peat 
soils, a row of which ran round the walls of 
the room. But then there were no Board 
Schools in those days, nor was reading 
made easy for either parents or children. 
A little learning was indeed all what was 
aimed at by either party, and that little was 
acquired by the pupils in a most painful 
manner. 

But when Christmas came—as come it 
did to Ballycrannaght as well as to other 
places — then all the pains, penalties, and dis- 
comforts attending on study were for a few 
blissful days forgotten by the sorely tried 


youngsters. All was mirth and jollity once 
the time-honoured custom of burring-out 


the master had been duly performed. That 
ceremony had just taken place at the so- 
called school at the time we speak of, and a 
brief spell of glorious freedom was looked 
forward to. Sports and pastimes were to be 
the order of the day, and the boys of Gort- 
na-muck had challenged those of Gort.na- 
grade to a game of cammon, the result. of 
which would decide once for all which hamlet 
contained the best players. ‘There was a 
keen rivalry between them on that point, a 
rivalry of long standing; and, needless to say, 
the challenge was accepted. Twelve players 
on each side was the number agreed on, 
" Jamie’s meadow "" was to be the place of 
meeting, and t2n o'clock in the morning was 
the *our to berin the contest. 

Jack Devenny, a biz bov of sixteen, was 
the leader on the Gort-na-muck side. He 
bore the nickname of King Jack, as he claimed 
descent from the anoient rulers of Connaught. 
The leader on the Gort-na-grace side was 

ennis McClatchey, and he, for some equally 
good reason, was generally termed St. Dennis 
by his companions. Almost every boy, in- 
decd, had some name conferred on him not 
found in his baptismal register. And this, 
in most cases, as a matter of necossity in 
order to his identification. For example, 
there were many “ Mickeys " in both hamlets 
of the same surname, and how else could 
they be distinguished from each other when 
spoken of? There was Wee Mickey, son of 
Wise Mickey. He had always been Wee 
Mickey, and always would be, at least as 
long as his father lived, though he attained 
the proportions of a Goliath. Then there 
was a Big Mickey, really big; a Red Mickey, 
really red; and a Black Mickey, whose 
complexion fully warranted the cognomen. 
Moreover, there was another Mickey, neither 
wee nor big, black nor red, nor indeed of any 
particular colour or dimension. What was 
to be done with him? Fortunately, so to 
speak, he had contracted the habit of looking 
two ways at once, and was therefore dubbed 
Mickey Squint. 

Now the game of canimon, we may explain, 
is --or at least was -a highly popular sport 
for young people in the north of Ireland 
during the winter season, and almost as 
dangerous to life and limb as football itself. 
It is pretty much the same as hockey, the 
instruments used being a ball and a stick 
with a crooked end. The ball, or “ nag," as 
it is generally called--is usually of wood, 
about the size of a cricket ball, and the 
crooked stick for hitting it, in the hand of 
each player, is called a cammon. 


The parties met at the time and place 
appointed, all cager for the fray. Mickey 
Squint vas appointed umpire—a judicious 
selection for the important post, as he could 
have an eye on each side, and thus discharge 
his functions without a sign of partiality. 

Master Squint, having modestly accepted 
the honour offered him, forthwith braced 
himself for the performance of the duties 
it entailed. Nag in hand, he took his posi- 
tion midway between the goals, and shouted : 
* Are you all ready ?? “ Ready!” responded 
both sides, as they stood facing cach other, 
grim determination to do or die on every 
brow. *'Here goes, then," returned the 
umpire, throwing up the nag until it was 
almost lost to sight in the frosty morning 
mist. This was his first duty to the public, 
creditably performed, without undue exertion. 
But his next, a private one, to ensure his 
own individual safety amid the wild rush 
which instantly took place from all quarters, 
was not achieved so easily. Twenty-four 
boys, many of them bigger than himseif, 
were raging around him, and twenty-four 
cunmons waving in close proximity to his 
head. But by an extraordinary feat of 
agility, and a piece of no less extraordinary 
good luck, he escaped without much damage 
to a position of little danger, from which he 
could contemplate the aspect of the various 
proceedings. 

Up went the ball, as nlready stated, and 
then—like the King of France and his army 
ascending the hill on a certain ocension—it 
cune down again. But what a commotion 
it made among the piayers as it went up, 
and still more on its return journey. Its 
send-off had been vociferous enough, but 
the shonts and yells which rent the air as it 
came back seemed to be redoubled in power 
and volume. 

Then, as it drew nemer and still nearer 
to terra jirma, twenty-four cammons tried to 
hit it, some this way and some that. But 
they tried in vain. It passed through them 
all unhit and unhurt. Such, however, was 
not the case with all the players. Alas! no. 
There were several minor casualties, and 
Black Mickey was put hors de combat. 

Sad indeed was the fate of the poor fellow 
that frosty Christmas morning, and very 
untimely. He had slept peacefully the night 
previous ; had eaten his breakfast with his 
accustomed good appetite; had taken leave 
of his relatives without & presentiment that 
he would so soon see them again; and then 
came bounding from his home on the hill- 
side, the bravest of the brave, to join in the 
fray. Alas! little thought he that er» the 
fray began he should be finished that his 
first heart-stirring shout should end in a 
heart-breaking howl! But so it was; the 
Fates were in league against him though he 
had never dhramed ” of such a thing. He 
was a Gort-nn-muck man of high standing 
in the party, his prowess having been proved 
on many occasions ; but his promising career 
was cut short on that eventful day by a 
Gort-na-grace cammon. 

How did it all happen? Simply enough. 
He had, like the others, struck out boldly at 
the descending ball. Like them, he tried to 
take it, not at the hop, but before it had a 
chance to hop, and so drive it towards the 
enemy's goal. But a Gort-na-grace man, 
tired with a like laudable ambition, struck 
oat in the opposite direction. His stroke 
was a mighty one, and we will charitably 
suppose that it missed ite mark in missing 
the nag. But it did not miss everything. 
It did not expend itself on empty air, like 


most of the others. It was not altogether 
thrown away, for it fell on the fingers of 
Black Mickey’s right hand. 

That unfortunate youth, as already inti- 
mated, was in the middle of his shout at the 
instant of the catastrophe, a shout which 
remains unfinished until this day. Hi- 
voice was indeed still audible to both friend: 
aud enemies; but a startling change bai 
passed over it—ay, and not merely over 
his powerful voice, but over his whole out- 
ward man, as Mickey Squint afterwards 
nbundantly testified. He, the umpire, was 
indeed the only person present who had 
time to note his contortions, or marvel ai 
the diversity of sounds produced by the same 
human voice. And he did more than not 
and marvel. As soon as the tide of battle 
had swept away from the spot where Black 
Mickey lay howling, he helped him to his feet, 
bound up to the best of his ability hi: 
bleeding fingers, soothed as far as possible 
his lacerated feelings. and then sent him 
home for more effectual consolations. 

Meanwhile, the game was progressing. 
victory inclining now to this side, and now 
to that. Both leaders—King Jack and S:. 
Dennis-—were on their mettle, and did all 
that mortal man could do. Wherever the 
fight was fiercest there were they, animating 
their men by word and deed. A fall on the 
hard ground, a kick from a hobnailci 
brogue, a sharp blow from a esmmon on the 
shin, was to them a matter of no moment. 

But fortune seemed to have set her face 
against the Gort-na-muck men that memor- 
able day. A second howl of anguish was 
heard when the tussle was at its height. ani 
the umpire had to assist another of Kinz 
Jack's men off the field. Weakened by 
those two misfortunes, and sorely pressed by 
the exulting enemy, they begin to give way. 
The nag beaten backwards and forwan -. 
hither and thither, without an instant- 
cessation or a moment of respite, grad calls 
draws nearer and nearer to the goal thes 
are guarding, and. at lust, in spite of tae 
most strenuous resistance, St. Dennis ani 
his followers force it through. 

Then arose g shout from the victors, the 
equal of which has seldom been heard o» 
land or sea. It sounded and resoundei 
among the hills and glens far and wide. LE: 
reached the ears of Black Mickey and his 
fellow-sulferer, groaning on their bedis of 
anguish. But, unlike the hills and giens. 
they made no response. Their prophriu- 
souls no doubt told them that it was tir 
slogan of the McClatcheys which they bears. 
and that it was therefore a day of darkr.e-- 
for the Devennys. 

But the Devennys— brave men every ane cf 
them were not yet disposed to accept ita: 
such. “Stop your bellowing,” roared Kiz 
Jack, in a tone little less loud than ti 
triumphant yells of the aggravating ener: 
^ You have nothing to crow about, seeing s; 
had twelve mento our ten. Lave out two : 
your number and well play vou amw. 
Won't we, boys ? — turning to his followers. 

“Ay, nnd bate them to boot," was th 
renily response. 

This not unreasonable demand sss 
cheerfully conceded. Two of the me: 
seriously damaged of the Gort-na-grace we: 
were honourably discharged, and Mui 
"quint. again performed the duties of i~ 
olhce with his wonted ability. The nw 
went up and caine down pretty much as ». 
the former occasion. But this time =: 
casualty occurred in consequence, and ^^ 
mun therefore was carried off the field bet.:: 


the fight began. The shouting also was a 
little less pronounced than formerly. The 
players probably, or at least some of them, 
had arrived at the conviction that shouting 
is an expenditure of strength, and that they 
had none to spare for that purpose. But, be 
that as it might, this second contest was, it 
possible, even fiercer than the first. The Gort- 
na-muck men, we may reasonably suppose, 
were maddened by their defeat and deter- 
mined to avenge it, while the Gort-na-prace 
men were elated at their success aud 
deterinined to repeat it. 

Ay, it was a grand sight—that game of 
cammon—and a very enjoyable one at a safe 
distance to him who had no friend or brother 
in the mélée. And such was the enviable posi- 
tion of the umpire, Mickey Squint, who was 
hot in much danger from the erratic flights 
of the nag. and was far out of reach of the 
waving cammons. He had near neighboure, it 
is true, on both sides, hacking at each other's 
shins, but none of them were particularly 
dear to him. He could enjoy the downfall 
of Big Mickey, a leading Gort-na-muck man, 
and the next moment that of Red Mickey, 
a prominent Gort-na-grace man. Trojan or 
Greeian, furious Frank or fiery Hun—it 
mattered not to him which won the day. It 
was a real pleasure to him to see the ball 
flving backwards and forwards, now threaten- 
ing to pass through this goal and now 
tnrough that, the players tumbling over each 
other pell-mell on the frosty ground, and 
jostling each other might and main. 

Thus the game went on for nearly an 
hour, and might have gone on for another 
without advantage to either side but for a 
regrettable incident which now took place. 
Most of the players had come in for hard 
knocks more than once. ‘This had been 
the rule; but there was one notable exception, 
and thst exception was Wee Mickey, a 
St. Dennis man. He had hitherto come 
off scot free, strange to say, seeing that 
no one had been more active, or more 

efficient, or more forward than he in the 
whole crowd, the two leaders alone excepted. 
But his time was coming, in spite of his 
nimbleness. King Jack had his eye on him 
with a gleam of fierce anger in it, as he 
observed how, on several critical occasions, 
he had deftly upset a Gort-na-muck man and 
rolled back the tide of battle. And now he had 
dared to front even Jack himself, and a sharp 
scrimmage ensued between them for posses- 
sion of the ball. Both struck at it together, 
but it was Mickey's stroke which proved 
effectual, as it went flying towards the 
Devenny goal. This was more than Jack 
could stand. His cup was full to the brim 
and running over. Beside himself with 
rage, he rushed—not after the nag—but at 
poor Mickey, and hurled him to the ground 
with such fearful force that for some seconds 
he lay there insensible. 

It was a most unjustifiable assault, and 
the Gort-na-grace men called out in tones 

of deep indignation—as, with one consent, 
they stopped playing—‘ Foul! Foul! you 
wouldn't do that to your match!” 

St. Dennis hastened to raise his fallen 
follower to his feet, and finding he was not 
very seriously hurt after all, turned him over 
to the unipire, who was kind enough to walk 
home with him. He was a shrewd youth, 
that same Master Squint, and now saw 
symptoms of a coming storm, or — as we may 
say — of another game about to be played in 
which he had no ambition to act in any 
capacity. He was a cautious youngster, also 
a rara avis, indeed, in that respect, as he was 
the only cautious person then present in 
Jamie’s meadow. 

The unfinished game of cammon was now 
at an end, the boys having all gathered round 
their captains fiercely engaged in a wordy 
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“Tt was & shameful act," observed St. 
Dennis, in hot anger. 

„I'd sthrongly advise you to mind what 
you say," responded King Jack, or I'll do 
to you as I did to him." 

“ Plaze spell able first," replied Dennis. 

“A,B, L. E!" spelt Jack. in the drawling 
sing-song tone and mincing manner of a child 
repeating & lesson in school, his followers 
grinning their approval of his facetiousness. 

“There it is, Dennis, agra! I can spell 
it, you perceive. Yes, able am I, and not 
only able but anxious, willing, ready, prepared 
to break every bone in your body, unless you 
make vourself scarce." 

“I don't mane to make myself scarce, 
Jack, for you or the likes of you. And why? 
Because I don't consider myself in danger. 
Brutes and bullies are mostly cowards.” 

“ And that manes, I suppose, that you are 
actually fool enough to fight me! Well, if 
so, come on Macduff! Stand back, boys, 
and this little matter will soon be settled.” 

The boys drew back a few yards- all 
except Big Mickey and Red Mickey, who 
were acting as sort of seconds - and a ring 
was immediately formed. The two com- 
batants seemed fairly well matched. Juck 
was somewhat stronyer than his antagonist, 
while Dennis was supposed to be handier 
with lis fists. Dut the mode of fighting 
then in fashion —“ rough. and -tumble "-— 
was decidedly in favour of the former. In 
rough-and-tumble fighting there was no such 
thing as rounds, so that if one ‘belligerent 
succeeded in throwing the other on the 
ground it was, asa rule, all up with him. He 
must in nine cases out of ten call for mercv. 

"Close with him at wanst," was Big Mickey's 
repeated injunction now to King Jack. 
“Whatever you do, don't let him get a hoult 
of you," was Red Mickey's earnest exhorta- 
tion to St. Dennis. 

There was deep silence as the two boys 
squared at each other. But it did not last 
long. After some little preliminary sparring, 
Dennis managed to plant a blow in his 
&utagonist's chest without receiving any- 
thing in the way of a return, which occa- 
sioned some shouting among the McClatcheys. 
Then, after a series of feints and blows, in 
which no great damage was done, Jack 
lowered his head like a butting ram or a bull 
bent on battle, and rushed at his enemy. 
But that enemy was wide awake. He had 
been expecting something of the sort, and 
saw the danger in time to jump aside and 
avoid it. His nimble action was like a 
thrust well parried, and it was now his turn to 
attack. As Jack paused after his headlong 
rush he dealt him a smart blow with his 
right hand under the left ear, which some- 
what staggered him. 

“St. Dennis for ever!" yelled the Gort- 
na-grace men. Follow him up, me bould 
boy! Give him one or two right-handers 
like that and he's all your own." 

Dennis, thus encouraged and elated, did 
his best to strike again while the iron was hot. 
But he, like the others, had over-estimated 
the effects of his blow; he did follow up Jack, 
and in so doing illustrated afresh the danger 
of pressing too closely on the heels of a 
retreating but still pugnacious enemy. Jack, 
not much hurt, recovered himself in a twink- 
ling, and, having parried the continuous 
attack, grappled his assailant hard and fast 
in his powerful arms. This put en entirely 
new face on the affair, aud the Gort-na-muck 
men. now wild with exultation, shouted 
accordingly. They had been waiting and 
hoping for this since the battle began, and 
their hitherto pent-up voices rent the air at 
the sight of it, ringing far und wide, over 
mountain and moor. The great noise 
reached the ears of many in the distance, 
and amongst them were the ears of the 
schoolmaster himself, who was placidly pro- 
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ceeding to the dwelling of Mickey Squint, 
whose father had invited him to a share 
of the Christmas pudding. The uproar in the 
adjacent meadow brought him to a halt, and 
while he thus stood in a listening attitude two 
of his pupils appeared in view, one leaning 
on the arm of the other. The two youths 
—one of them the son of his host, and the 
other Wee Mickey— were plodding homeward 
their weary way in a dejected manner. This 
unwonted sight moved him to ask the mean- 
ing of it. The answers were somewbat 
ambiguous, but he gathered sufficient from 
them to understand that his presence was 
needed in the meadow spoken of. 

Meanwhile, the noise there had continued 
to increase, rather than diminish, and the 
excitement to become more and more intense. 
The two boys, locked in each other’s arms, 
tugged and twisted and fought like furies, 
each trying to throw the other. The ring 
surrounding them became every instant more 
contracted, until at last they had barely 
standing room, and could hardly have fallen 
had they both wished to do so. This state 
of things was in favour of Dennis, for if they 
fell he was in imminent danger of being 
undermost. Closerand closer pressed in Red 
Mickey and the Gort-na-grace men, until at 
last Big Mickey gave his red namesake a 
shove with his shoulder, and ordered him to 
stand back. 

But Red Mickey was in no mood to obey 
the command, and the angry shove with 
which it was given did not tend to make him 
more compliant on the point. 

“Stand back yourself, you dhirty baste,” 
was his withcring response; “and don't 
presume to shove yer betthers.“ 

“Stand back, I tell you again. you red- 
headed rascal! Stand back, and give them 
n chance to fight it out, or you'll have 
rayson to repent your ruffianism before 
you're much ouldher.” 

“ Isit me yer spaking to, you Black scoun- 
dhrel? If so, I'd recommend you to keep a 
civil tongue in that big, ugly, hang-dog head 
of yours, or I may possibly be tempted to 
make it still bigger and uglier.” 

But a new factor had now arrived on the 
field, and that second fight, on the point of 
beginning, never came off, at least not then 
and there. No; for just as those two 
indignant Mickeys were about to fly at each 
other, and the great majority on both sides 
preparing to join in the sport, a cry arose— 
“The Masther! The Masther!" It was a 
fearful cry, striking terror to the hearts of all, 
as that same * masther" had never been 
known to spoil the child by sparing the rod. 
And there he was, sure enough, in the active 
exercise of his vocation, laying about him 
right and left with a heavy hand and a 
stout switch without respect of persons. 

What a transformation in less than a 
minute! The boys fled helter-skelter. He 
who received one cut did not wait for 
another. Where had he come from? No 
matter where— none stopped to investigate 
the whys and the wherefores of his sudden 
appearance—there he was in the flesh—of 
that there could be no reasonable doubt; and 
in less than two minutes he had the field all 
to himself, with the sole exception of the 
actual combatants, who had not been able 
to run away. Both of them, in fact, were 
now on the ground, still locked in each other’s 
arms, and quite exhausted. His first 
impulse was to give them a good “ bating ” 
as they lay there so convanient"' for it. 
But a brief examination convinced him that 
they were both well beaten already, and he 
helped them home instead. Jack had a 
bloody nose and a blackened face; Dennis 
was bruised and blackened all over. Their 
punishment seemed sufficient for the present, 
and enough was as good as a feast. 

So ended the game, of;cammon. 
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A VENTRILOQUIST TO THE LIFE. 


e [205 here, Toby, what on earth are you 

making those ghastly noises about? 
I positively can’t get a word of my rep. into 
my head if you keep on this way, so just 
shut up!" exclaimed Benson, bursting into 
the study of Lewis, commonly known as Toby 
(why or wherefore this deponent cannot say). 

* What! could you hear me?" said Toby, 
who was kneeling on the hearthrug in front 
of the fireplace, turning his head towards 
the intruder. 

“Hear you? Of course I could—I’m not 
deaf. The walls are only lath and plaster. 
You might keep quiet for half an hour, 
there's a good fellow!“ 

„All right, old man, I'll be as dumb as 
the proverbial oyster. Only don’t keep me 
Jonger than you can help.” 

* No, I won't," and Benson left the room 
as Toby rose from his knees, and, flinging 
himself into his arm-chair, drew a small 
book from his pocket, and studied it atten- 
tively. For half an hour there was absolute 
silence in that part of the big house known 
as Collard's,“ which was one of the 
boarding-houses of Keston School, and 
lodged some forty boys. 

Toby was still deeply engaged with his 
book when his study door again opened, and 
Benson came in. 

* I've done now, so you can make as much 
row as you like, so long as you're not really 
ill,“ said he. 

“Ill? Bless you, no; never felt fitter in 
my life. I was only practising.” 

* Well, it sounded to me as if you were in 
ertremis, or, at any rate, suffering acute 
agony. What was up?” 

* T tell you I was practising!” 

‘Practising what?" 

For answer Toby flung his small book on 
to the table in front of Benson, who, picking 
it up, read out from the title-page, “ The 
Whole Art of Ventriloquism.’’ Ho, ho! so 
that’s your little game, is it? When did 
you take to this?“ he said. 

Oh, about a week ago. I saw the book in 
Mother Lowther’s shop, and bought it. It’s 
precious good, and I’m getting on splendidly. 
lm on ‘The Voice up the Chimney’ now. 
I've finished the saw and the cork-drawing.“ 

„What was that I heard you at just before 
J came in?” 

„Oh, that was the saw going through a 
knot. It’s awfully trying to the throat, I find.“ 

“I should think it was, judging from what 
I heard. My dear fellow, do be careful, or 
we shall have you in ‘sicker’ with a lacer- 
ated epiglottis, or something of that kind," 
said Benson, grinning. 

“T’ll look out, never fear. 
gets hardened in time." 

“ Yes, if you're not dead first. But I must 
be off down to the nets now." 

* Wouldn't you like to hear ‘the voice up 
the chimney '?" 

„Not now— can't stay. Perhaps to-night, 
after ‘prep.’ " 

* A]] right, come in then. 
want to talk to you about." 

“Right you are, cocky!” and off went 
Benson, while, judging from the extraordinary 
noises that followed, Toby had returned to 
his voice up the chimney." 

That evening—“ prep." being over, and 
the boys back in their studies, their work for 
the day eoncluded—found Benson and Toby 
in solemn conclave. 

"And you think we could work it?" 
Benson was saying. 

"Of course we could. And what a joke it 
would be. It would make all the fellows sit 
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up splendidly, for they haven't & notion of 
our powers. It would come as & thunder- 
clap on them. I’m certain not one of them 
has any notion that you're & bit of a con- 
jurer, and I didn't even know myself that I 
was a ventriloquist till a day or two ago, so 
we've only got to keep the matter dark till 
the proper time, and then burst upon them." 

* And when do you call the proper time?" 
inquired Benson thoughtfully. 

“The night before we break up. Old 
Collard is not so down on us then, and we 
could give our show in the hall —he wouldn't 
mind. Besides, I don't know that I shall be 
ready much before then. I haven't got hold 
of the chimney voice properly yet, and then 
there's the man on the roof, and the man in 
the cellar ; and they take some doing, I can 
tell you." | 

„Oh, I should think so.” And then, after 
a pause: Well, if you think you can see 
your way clear, I'm game to help you. Only 
I won't be mixed up in any mull. We'll do 
it properly or not at all.“ 

" Certainly. We'll give them & spanking 
good show. 

“ Then I'll write to the mater, and ask her 
to send me a few of my tricks. She knows 
where I put them when I came back this 
half, and I can work them up in an evening 
again. How long shall we make it? Half- 
an-hour magic, half-an-hour ventriloquism ? 
I should think that would be enough? ^ 

“Tt’ll be enough for me, I know—at 
present five minutes sews one up; but then, 
with practice, I shall, of course, be able to 
hold on longer—at least I hope so.” 

“Then that’s all settled. You and I give 
a show the night before we break up, half an 
hour each, and in the meantime we don’t 
breathe a word about the matter to a soul." 

“Thai's it. It's quite clear, and we both 
understand. And now shall I give you a bit 
of the voice in the chimney ? 

* Yes, you might as well, it will be practice 
for you," said Benson, dropping into Toby's 
arm-chair, as that youth descended to his 
knees in front of the gate. 

“ Hollo ! are you there?” shouted Toby, 
with his head above the bars. For a second 
or two there was dead silence, and then a 
sound followed, more like the noise of a rusty 
iron hinge creaking than anything else. 

“ Stop a jiffy,” exclaimed Toby, “I haven't 
quite got it yet; I hadn't my tongue far 
enough back. It's al right when I get 
started." And once more he shouted: ** Hollo! 
are you there? This time the answer came 
back, “ Yes, I’m here " ; but in so low a tone 
that Benson could hardly catch the words. 

“ They'll never hear that—you must speak 
up,“ said he. 

* Do you think so ? inquired Toby. But 
the voice was all right, wasn't it?“ 

** Well, I couldn't hearit, so can't say. Try 
again." 

Once more Toby shouted, * Hollo! are 
you there?" and this time the answer, 
* Yes, I'm here," was certainly plainer, but 
at the same time it bore a close resemblance 
to Toby’s natural voice. 

„That's better," said Benson, by way of 
encouragement, “but send it farther up the 
chimney ; the fellows won’t think anything of 
it unless the chap is at the top, right on the 
cowl.” 

“Ah! that's where the pull comes in—the 
farther off you want the voice to sound the 
tighter you have to strain your diaphragm, or 
your uvula, or something—I don’t quite 
know what; exceptit's precious hard work.” 

“ Well, go on.“ 


* Who are you? " asked Toby, again tara- 
ing to the chimney. 

" What's that to you? Mind your own 
business," came the answer. 

Well, but it is my business; I won't have 
& fellow sitting on my chimney-pot." And 
then, turning round to Benson: That's 
rather an ikey touch, I think, for it tells the 
fellows where the chap is, and where thes 
may expect the answer to come from. Do 
you twig? ” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s all right. Now I suppose 
you're going to have a row with him. That 
wouldn't be hard, because you could do a lot 
of shouting." 

^ Well, I thought something of that kind 
might do ; but I haven't got my patter quite 
off yet." 

„Never mind that, say something. It's 
splendid practice for you.“ 

“If you don't come down I'll punch your 
head," continued Toby, turning once more to 
the fireplace. 

* You'll have to come up here to do that." 

*Oh, shall I? You just wait a moment." 

* Certainly, with all the pleasure in life." 

“What! you won't come down? 
That's as far as I've got at present," said 
Toby. ‘ How will it do?” 

“First-class. But you'll have to get the 
voice farther up; it's no good saying * You'll 
have to come up here’ in a voice that 
sounds in the room, is it?“ 

“ Did it sound like that? ' asked Toby, 
in & melancholy tone. 

* I'm afraid so. But try again." 

Once more the boy turned to the grate, and 
grunted and growled with increased fervour. 
He was in the middle of a desperate effort, 
when the door opened and the Monitor 
Linklater walked in. 

“What animal have you got in your 
study, Lewis? 

^ None." 

*'Then what's all this noise about? I 
never heard anything so frightful in my life. 
Has & cat got in the chimney ? " for Toby 
was still on his knees in front of the grate. 

* No, I don’t think so." 

“Then who was making that beastly row 
was it you?“ 

“ Yes.” 

* Very well; stop it if you don't want a 
whopping. We can't have the whole hou 
turned into a menagerie for your pleasure. 
You'll be having Collard here if it goes on. 
And, Benson, be off to your own study, and 
let me hear no more of this rot.“ 

And so the first meeting of the would.» 
entertainers came to an ignominious term:- 
nation. But their determination was n% 
easily thwarted, and Benson, having receix-i 
his parcel of tricks from home, worked hari 
at them, while Toby did his heavy practice 
in the open air, and only tested the resch 
in his study, during the daytime, when mos 
of the fellows were down on the cricket-£«c.4. 

That he was eminently successful canus 
be truthfully asserted. He found the acqui- 
sition of the art was a far harder matter 
than he had anticipated, and he grew som-- 
what discouraged as time went on, and he u:/ 
not make the progress he expected. Indeed. 
for his own part, he was anxious to give up 
the idea of the performance, and woe. 
have done so but for Benson, who kept kh: 
to his bond, and encouraged him to persevere. 
It was the different voices that he failed ir. 
whereas in the imitation of sounds he =:x- 
ceeded. He could plane, saw, imitate pics 
dogs; poultry, and cats uncommonly well. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE LOWLANDS. 


AS we intended to spend two or three days 

in Amsterdam, it was but natural we 
should do so in the Englishman's fashion— 
by availing ourselves of every opportunity 
for making excursions out of the place. We 
got in from Alkmaar about noon on Satur- 
day; but we did not go away again till two 
o'clock, or thereabouts. That was the hour 
for making a start to the village of Volen- 
dam, the home of many of the peg-top- 
trousered fishermen. We went in company 
of several peg-tops themselves. 

We set out from Amsterdam, being bound 
for Volendam, by a tram-route whose ter- 
minus was Edam, the chief hamlet on the 
way being Monnickendum. I suppose the 
Dutch have need of every possible form of 
“dam” if they are to be successful in 
keeping back the ever-present waters. 

From the quay at one side of the open 
space in front of the station we took passage 
in a small steamer across an arm of the Y 
river, and were landed at the terminus of a 
line of steam-trams. The steam-tram service 
(a species of light railway) is very common 
in the country districts of Holland. There 
were two compartments in the tram, and 
Crump and I took our seats in the second, 
so as to be near the fishermen, in wlom we 
were interested. Most of them were giants 
in appearance—the sort of men who could 
give you a friendly slap on the back which 
would jerk a dozen teeth down your throat. 
But they all seemed good-natured chaps, 
who would only do such a thing in play, 
when, of course, it wouldn’t mutter. They 
kicked off their wooden shoes and drew 
their stockinged feet on to the seats, while 
they smoked and used the floor as a spittoon, 
to which they paid special attention. They 
also talked loudly and with great vehemence. 
Indeed, their volubility upset my ideas of 
Dutch phlegm very considerably. 

We travelled some miles thus, silent ob- 
servers of the novel scene, and when at 
length we reached the end of the tram 
journey we followed the giants under the 
trees and across the grass to where a small 
barge was moored upon the placid canal. 
When we reached the low cabin, in which 
not even ourselves could stand upright, we 
found the men all seated. I asked if we 
were right for Volendam, and received a 
loud Ja,“ whereupon we took our seats, 
though to this day I have not the least idea 
how we all managed to squeeze inside. 

When there is wind enough the barge 
sails slowly to Volendam; when there is not, 
it is punted by the men in charge. The 
journey took some twenty minutes, with 
soft lapping of water against the boat sides— 
a pleasantly lazy journey and a novel one. 
Volendam is a tiny fishing village on the 
Zuyder Zee. Many of the houses, built 
of wood and brightly painted, back up 
against the high dyke that keeps the grey 
sea from eating up the land. The people 
here have a curious way of leaving their 
wooden shoes outside when they go indoors. 
You will sometimes see a row of shees, 
ranging from the smallest child’s to that of 
the lord of the house. 

“Not a bad way of seeing who's at home." 
was Crump's comment. All I do is to look 
at that back door, and I know at once that 
Mr. and Mrs. Van der Schlupper-schlapper 
and the three little Schlupper-schlappers are 
within." 

A quaint little place it is altogether; and 
the tleet of fishing boats (which was in 
harbour when we were there), with theirbrown 
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nets spread to dry and their streamers flying, 
made a pretty picture. The youth of 
Volendam took & great interest in us, and 
Crump bestowed cents upon them with a 
prodigality that was greatly appreciated. 
Small boys in fur caps and miniature peg-top 
breeches ; small girls in pinafores and with 
kerchiefs round their heads—they came 
round us and smiled, as Crump said, in the 
most perfect Dutch. The village is indeed 
worth visiting. 

We walked back, as the boat was not 
ready to go, and the man in charge, seeing 
his two distinguished patrons, touched his 
hat most civilly as we passed him on the 
homeward march. 

It being a pleasant evening, we went afoot 
through Edam to the smail town of 
Pürmerend, some six miles farther. Long. 
straight roads, crossed here and there by 
others at right angles, and with trees on 
either side set at monotonously regular 
intervals, led us through & flat and fertile 
country. Fields and roads were separated 
by ditches, and every mile or so we would 
pass some farm, with the cattle drawn up 
into an enclosure to be milked before being 
turned loc e again into the fields. To prevent 
undue frivolitv, each cow had its hind legs 
tied together during the milking. 

Everything seemed turned out to pattern. 
The roads were narrow, but good ; of slightly 
convex surface and covered with a yellow- 
brown sort of brick. The trees were at exact 
distances apart, and the ditches and roads 
intersected each other, as a rule, at right 
angles. The farms were generally blue. 
washed from the ground to about six feet up. 
and the surrounding trees and palings were 
similarly adorned. So methodical did every- 
thing appear, that if the legs of the cattle 
had been painted we should not have won- 
dered. 

In this district dogs are much used to draw 
small carts. A couple of large dogs seem to 
drag a cart with the driver inside without 
difficulty. They possess one advantage over 
horses, at any rate. Crump drew near a cart 
once, whose owner had gone away for a 
moment. That was how we discovered the 
advantage. A horse would have stood still, 
and Crump could have done any evil he 
had willed to the cart. But the dogs were 
not by any means silent spectators, and 
Crump came away with a hurried look. 

From Piirmerend to Amsterdam by steamer 
made a pleasant end to our excursion. The 
next day was Sunday, and we spent it quietly 
in the old city. We should have enjoyed 
walking in the Zoological gardens, as we saw 
others doing; but the keeper, who had 
saluted everyone else, drew the line at us 
and turned us back; whereupon Crump said 
that he expected if he had been alone no 
objection would have been offered. To this 
rude remark I made no reply. It was useless 
explaining to bim that the others were 
senson-ticket holders, and we were not. 

In the middle of the river Amstel, a broad 
and straight banked stream, stands a huge 
platform on which is built a large wooden 
restaurant. To reach this you take the ferry 
from either side. The fare is not ruinous; I 
think it only cost us one cent each, and as five 
cents are equal to one penny, Crump said he 
supposed I wouldn't grudge the expense. It 
is very pleasant in the evening, if the 
weather be fine, to sit on the terrace of this 
novel restaurant, over the smooth, still 
stream. 

We took further advantage next day of 


our stay in Amsterdam to get out of it again 
going by steamer to one of the ‘dead 
cities" of the Zuyder Zee. From ihe 
enormous lock which forms one outlet of the 
splendid ship canal joining the North and 
Zuyder Seas, we rose some two feet, and 
steamed out seawards. Perhaps this risi»q 
to leave the river gnd enter the sea is one of 
the most striking evidences of how Holland 
is liternlly overtopped by the outside ocean. 

Our destination was Hoorn, from which 
place the glory is departed. But it is a 
quaint remnant of early days, and has very 
old fortifications and very new soldiers 
within its precincts. The houses have quite 
a rollicking appearance—they lean at so 
many different angles across the street. 
Some of them have the look of comrades in 
arms, staggering together, and pretending to 
hold each other up. It was only pretence. 
however, because any one could see that 
what really supported them were the 
immense iron tie-rods, that are everywhere in 
evidence and prevent the downfall of Hoorn. 

We had now reached the limits of our 
stay in Amsterdam, and had to turn our 
faces homewards. Consequently, on the 
following day the ancient towr of Haarlem 
was honoured by a visit from us. We 
passed on the way the site of the former 
Haarlem Lake, now a rich piece of country. 
The Dutch are hoping to push beck the 
Zuvder Zee eventually, just as they have 
done with this lake, and get an added area 
of good soil. 

Haarlem is a quaint old place. Crump 
remarked I should be safe in saying that: it 
was the sort of thing you could say withom 
committing yourself. The great Amsterdam 
Gate, one of the entrances to the city, 
stands sleepily over the water's edge —a relic 
of times of stress such as fell often to poor 
Ilolland. But the place is thriving nos. 
and has earned its long repose. The Town 
Hall is worth a visit, and contains some 
interesting pictures and curios. To me. 
however, the best part of Haarlem is it: 
great forest of noble trees, making a restful 
promenade for all who love the glades. 
Under the shadow of this woodland, the 
steam tram starts for Leyden, some twenty 
miles away. We went aboard this about -.x 
in tne evening, and took tickets for the whole 
distance. The conductor seemed astonished, 
and Crump asked him what he was starinz 
at. As the question was in Crump's forcefi: 
English there was, of course, no reply. 

“What's the matter with him?” growed 
my companion. “I rather fancy he things 
you must be a wandering lunatic.” 

"Thanks!" I answered stitlly; “but I 
don't see why. If it had been you, now : 

„Well, anyway," he interrupted hastis. 
“it's pretty evident they don't expect suri. 
good customers. I suppose anybody with n 
grain of common-sense going the who. 
distance takes the train. So he natura.* 
reckons you're not all there; but of cours 
he may be wrong." 

In spite of these friendly comments, event: 
justified my action ; for that two hours! rme 
upon the platform of the car was delightis 
beyond measure. We passed through sevr 
charmingly rustic scenery, and mixed u: 
the good folks of the country, and saw tie” 
restful villages. Then, as the sur sav. 
slowly, here or there some bird broke into its 
happy evensong. The rushing train wo 
have let us know none of this. 

If you want some exciting reminiscence: 
of the pleasant town of Leyden, turn one 


more to your ** Rise of the Dutch Republic." 
At one time it was saved from the Spaniards 
by breaking the dykes, and letting the 
country round be flooded. I doubt if Crump 
knew this, but after his impertinent remarks 
at Zutphen I did not feel justified in telling 
him. 

Of course the canals are, as usual, in great 
evidence, and there is the customary taste- 
ful park. In this park stands a statue to 
the lion-hearted Burgomaster, Van der Werp, 
who kept up the courage of the citizens when 
the fiends of Spain were outside the walls. 
He upheld them, I say, and bred in them 
new hearts, till at length the starved Dutch- 
men conquered, and the proud Spaniards 
fell back bafiled. A man, indeed, to re- 
member with honour. 

We paid a visit to the Natural History 
Museum, one of the most complete in Enrope. 
7 Crump, however, soon tired of it, and begged 
me to come away. He said he didn’t want 
to spend every minute of his holiday gaping 
at stuffed caterpillars and pickled snakes. 
The entrance to the Museum is free. In 
ignorance of this, I asked the man in charge 
how much we should pay, and he replied, 
"Nothing." But I never saw mortal look 
sadder than he when I took him at his word. 

A short tram ride brings you to Katwijk, 
on the North Sea. Here, through the largest 
sluices in Europe, the aged and enfeebled 
Rhire is pumped out into the ocean. The 
gates were begun in 1843, in connection 
with the drainage of Haarlem Lake ; and 
the river lies between them—a sullen and 
forbidding pool, with all its early fire and 
grandeur gone. 

That afternoon found us at the Dutch 
parliamentary capital, The Hague. The 
place pleased us immensely. Some of its 
central streets are magnificent, and Crump 
at once suggested that we ought to sport top- 
hats for the occasion. 

“This.” he observed, “is stunning. I 
shall put on a clean collar to-night, and 
. you'll have to behave yourself if I let you 
walk with me. Ishould like a weck of this 
kind of thing.“ 
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But later on we wandered into a quieter 
street, where lay the canal, and one breath 
of its aroma changed his mind. Come 
away, quick," he groaned. “I don't want 
typhoid, even if you do." 

Near the centre of the town is a large 
ornamental pool, called the Vijver, of which 
the people are very proud. But, as Crump 
said, you can never account for tastes. Here 
are the parliament buildings, and other 
places of interest, and, close by, is the old 
prison. We chanced to pass this, and 
Crump suggested a visit. 

* They've got several twisters and muscle- 
grinders in there, I'll be bound," he observed, 
and I assented. I said it was more than 
probable, as in former times prisoners were 
not treated with the courtesy which was their 
due. So, in jesting mood, we passed through 
the gloomy portal. 

Some twenty minutes later we came out 
into the sunshine again. The laughter had 
died out of our eyes, and there was no jest 
upon our lips. Those cruel rusted irons, 
and worn foul blocks and rollers, had 
conjured up before us scenes we would fain 
forget —scenes of wicked cruelty such as we 
of to-day find it hard, I hope. even to 
imagine. We had faced reality, and it was 
no matter for mirth. I suppose it is in a 
similar spirit of flippancy that we so often 
hear death and religion spoken of —so lightly, 
until their true proportions are before us, 
and we are brought to see that they call 
for deepest reverence. There is, thank God, 
a time, a frequent time, to laugh; but there 
is also, and we forget this now and then, a 
time to be silent and to think soberly. 

Past the great woods around this town 
electric trams take you to Scheveningen, one 
of the most fashionable watering-pluces on 
the North Sea. It lies behind dunes of 
silver sand, piled high and held together by 
a network of tough grass roots. Where the 
sands are dry they are loose and powdery, 
but where the sea has touched them they 
form a firm, smooth floor. Not a pebble can 
but where the fishing-smacks 
upon the shore have emptied their harvest of 
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the sea the sands are strewn with tiny shells. 
It is an ideal place for bathing, and the 
beach is crowded with booths and wicker 
shelters for the visitors, whilst behind are 
a palatial Kursaal and grand hotels. To 
walk upon these sands and drink in the 
swect North Sea air is glorious—simply 
glorious. Not even the fashion and expense 
of this resort have succeeded in spoiling 
it. 

We called in at Delft on our way back to 
Rotterdam, to see the quiet little town so 
justly celebrated for its ware. The booking 
hall of the railway station is tastefully in- 
laid with glazed picture tiles, which form an 
effective advertisement for the place. At 
one of the shops Crump’s fancy was taken 
with a large framed picture on Delft tilework, 
and there was a dangerous light in his eyes as 
he asked the price, of the English-speaking 
attendant. 

“Only fifty guilders. Dirt cheap!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I say, old man, I'm stumped ; 
but I know you'll lend me the coin." 

How could I do it? He was my friend, 
and it was my duty to save him from this 
peril. So, with firm voice, but real sorrow 
in my eyes, I gently told him“ No." Besides, 
I hadn't enough money, but I didn't tell 
him that. So Crump had to be satisfied 
with a small tile at 24 gulders, and if he 
hadn't sat on it and smashed it on the 
homeward journey, I feel sure he would have 
been better pleused ! 

Fro: here we took our last trip over the 
Dutch canals to Rotterdam. We had had a 
most enjoyable holiday, and had learnt to 
appreciate a thoroughly worthy people. We 
had seen many new and interesting things 
that we hoped never to forget. But Crump 
echoed my own feelings entirely as, looking 
over the flat land outside Rotterdam, he said 
feelingly — 

"It's been jolly—out-and-out jolly! But 
I fairly ache to see a bit of rising ground. 
Even Brixton Hill will seem like a mountain 
after this, and the pull up from Ludgate to 
St. Paul’s will be quite refreshing. 

[THE END.] 


FISHING-GUT, AND HOW TO TIE 


oe are a great many methods of tying 
a “dropper " fly to a cast. The question 
as to which is the safest knot must be left to 
individual opinion, but if it is attached by 
means of a double knot (fig. 2) just above 
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Figs. 12 AND 13 — KNOTS USED Fon SECURING 
* DROPPER” FLIES, 


one of the ties on the trace, as at a, fig. 12, or 
between the knots when fig. 9 is used, 
B, fig. 12, it will never break away through 
slipping. Fig. 13, which is a modification of 
üg. 11, shows another well-known method of 
sttaching a dropper to the cast. The knot 
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used for securing a hook with a flattened 
shank to a piece of gut is shown by fig. 14. 
A double knot (fig. 2) is first tied at the end 
of the gut and pulled to the shape given at 
A, fig. 14; the hook shank is then passed 
through both loops of 4, the knot drawn tight 
and the end snipped off fairly close, 8. This 
is a very useful knot for attaching a fly that 
may have been broken away from the gut 
close to the hook, and is too valuable at the 
time, through not having a duplicate, to 
throw away. Needle-eyed hooks may be tied 
on to the gut in a somewhat similar manner. 
The end of the gut is passed through the 
eye a, fig. 15; a double knot is then tied at 
B, through which the bend of the hook is 
passed, and the tie finished, as atc. Fig. 16 
shows a method by which loop-eyed hooks 
may be secured to the gut. The end of the 
gut is doubled and passed through the exe, a; 
the point of the hook is then passed through 
the loop of the gut, n, and a half-hitch tied on 
the end, c, the finished knot, when drawn up 
tightly, having the appearance shown at p. 
When the eye of the hook is not sutfici- 
ently large for the doubled gut to pass 
through, the knot shown by fig. 17 may be 
used. The gut is passed through the eye, 
bent back, and secured by means of a double 
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knot (fig. 2) above the eye, a. The objection- 
able feature of this method of tying on the 
hook is, that as the eye works freely on the 
single gut only, it may fret it through ina 


Fia. 14.—KNoT FOR SECURING HOOK WITH FLATTENED 
SHANK (as used for sea-fishing). 


short time with the rough usage incident on 
casting the fly and striking the fish, and, to 
obviate this, a good plan is to take a turn 
round the shank of the hook below the eye, 


FIG. 15.—-METnOD OF SECURING NEEDLE-EYED Hook. 


as shown at a, fig. 18, before tying the 
double knot above the eye. This also 
secures the hook more rigidly to the gut, 
rendering it-as secure asywhen the hook is 
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whipped on. We will now deal with a few 
of iic knots employed for attaching the line 
to the loop of the gut cast. In fig. 19 a knot 
(fig. 1) is first tied at the extreme end of the 
line, 4 ; this is passed through the loop and 
a similar knot tied at B, the one at a being 


Fig. 18. 


Fics. 16,17, AND 18.—KNOTS USED FOR ATTACHING 
Loor-EYKD Hooks. 


used as a safeguard if B should slip. This 
is a difficult knot to untie, and, as a rule, it 
is necessary to cut the line to take off the 
cast. Fig. 20 shows a knot that can easily 
be slipped by pulling the end 4. Fig. 21 
gives a modification of this knot, in which 
the danger of the cast being released if a 
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N case any of my readers may only be 
familiar with the term “ tramp” as 
applied to that class of individuals who roam 


the country without visible means of subsist- 


ance, let me at once explain that the word is 
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Fia. 19. 


Fia, 93. 


Figs. 19-23.—KNoTs FoR SECURING GUT CAST TO 
LINE. 
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By A. R. QUINTON. 
(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


I.—LONDON TO GIBRALTAR. 


also sometimes used to designate a trading 
steamer, or cargo-boat, as distinguished from 
a liner, or passenger-steamer. 

It was in a vessel of this class that the 


voyage which I am about to describe was 
Digitized b 


should catch in the top ring of the rod when 
the line is wound up is reduced to a 
minimum. Fig. 22 shows the application 
of the well-known *'sailor's" knot for the 
purpose of attaching the gut cast, and fig. 23 
a tie known as the **weaver's" knot; the 
security of both being further ensured by the 
knot 4 on the end of the line. The method 
of tying figs. 22 and 23 will be obvious from 
the drawing. 

Fishing-gut is unfortunately not of a very 
durable nature, and, if kept for a few years, it 
becomes brittle. For this reason casts and 
gut-hooks should be renewed annually and 
obtained from a reliable firm, who, for the 
sake of their reputation, will not palm off 
old tackle on you ; further, tbose flies that are 
wanted for the current season's use only 
should be tied on gut hooks, and the arti- 
ficials of the more valuable quality, that may 
have to spend years in the book without being 
used, should be dressed on eyed hooks. If 
& stock of silkworm gut becomes brittle, its 
suppleness may be restored to some extent 
by soaking in glycerine, and the durability of 
casts and the gut to which hooks are attached 
may be improved by giving them an occa- 
sional dressing of glycerine, applied with a 
piece of sponge or soft rag. 

When a gut cast has been coiled, it may 
be straightened and the kink taken out by 
wetting and drawing through a piece of soft 
indiarubber held between the finger and 
thumb. If the end is badly frayed with 
use, cut off the worst portion, throw it away, 
and polish the remainder with a piece of 
wash-leather, afterwards giving it a dressing 
of glycerine or vaseline. 

[THE END.] 
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GIBRALTA 


enjoyed; one of a line of steamers trading 
between the Thames and various m 
Spain and Portugal, carrying m andise 
of all sorts and sizes, varying in dimensions 


S froma locomotive to a matchbox. Thes 
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steamers also provide accommodation for a limited number of passengers, and, if the accommodation is not of. that luxurious character 
to be met with on a mail steamer, it leaves little to be desired as regards comfort and a plentiful diet. 

To the young fellow in search of change of scene and variety of life and local colouring, and not overburdened with cash, this method 
of travel offers many advantages and attractions, as the vessel is never 
many days out of port, and each place of call presents some fentures of | 
novelty, and reveals some fresh phases of life and character. ( | / | 

The whole trip here indicated may be accomplished in a month, but it | | \ 


may be shortened or lengthened at will by changing into another steamer 
of the same line, one of which leaves the London docks every week. 


From the Thames to St. Catherine’s Point, in 
the Isle of Wight, we keep close enough to the 
shore to get many a pretty glimpse of tne white 
cliffs and well-known towns of our southern 
const. Margate and Ramsgate, Dover, with its 
castle and Shakespeare’s Cliff, Folkestone, 
Brighton, and Eastbourne are seen in succession ; 
then from Beachy Head we steer for St. Cathe- 
rine’s Point,and thence to Ushant’s rocky coast, 
and so into the Bay of Biscay. 

„Give a dog a bad name, etc." is a familiar 
saying which applies very forcibly to the dreaded 
Bay. That one may find it rough in the Bay of 
Biscay there is no gainsaying, but it is by no 
means always in a boisterous mood, and the 


, 


passenger who feels bound to sacrifice to Neptune will probably have completed his 
offering by the time he is well into the Bay, and will soon be ready to enjoy the good 


things which the cook provides. 


One afternoon we ran into a shoal of porpoises, which kept up with the ship for some 
time, and created much amusement, leaping out of the water in pairs, like trained circus 


ponies. 


Near Cape Finisterre, the sight of land once more 
gladdened our eyes low sandy hills, and then a line of 
purple cliffs running out to the headland and the light- 
house. But the inward bend of the land soon reduced 
the coast-line to a barely distinguishable cloud-line, and 
sky and sea held sway until presently the Beriengas 
Islands were sighted, and then preparations for disermburk. 


ing at Lisbon began. 
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Rounding Cape Roca a splendid view is to be had of the 4 F aL | i) ji 


hills of Cintra, crowned with the castle ; and 
&bout here the pilot, first addition to the 
ship's company since she left the Thames, 
comes aboard. 

‘Steaming up the channel of the Tagus is 
an experience not easily to be forgotten. The 
river widens into a spacious harbour, gay 
with various kinds of shipping, big steamers, 
&n ocean tramp or two, and any amount of 
small sailing craft, manned by bronze- 
coloured sailors in blue cotton. All along 
on our left and in front is Lisbon, with its 
houses piled tier above tier to the summit of 
the amphitheatre of hills which surround 
the harbour, red and yellow warehouses 
lining the quay, white domes and cupolas, 
tufts of green trees and red-tiled houses, 
looking down on the harbour with its 
multitudinous shipping—all this bathed in a 
sunshine wbich makes us realise that at last 
we are in the sunny South. 

The opposite shores of the Tagus display 
vine-clad hills, many of which are crowned 
with busy windmills. These hills extend 
as far as Cacilhas opposite the Arsenal, 
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where the bank makes a bend which formg 
a spacious bay, four miles across, known to 
British tars by the expressive title of 
„Jackass Bay.“ 

Our vessel was scarcely at rest before 
we were surrounded by lighters, manned by 
picturesque-looking rascals, clothed in a way 
which reminded us of the pirates depicted 
on the sheets sold at “èd. plain and ld. 
coloured.“ And then the shouting and 
scrimmage that ensued! We did not allow 
it to disturb us long, however, but hastened 
to make terms with a boatman to take us 
ashore. 

And here let me give a word of warning 
as to boatmen on the Tagus and elsewhere. 
Unfortunately they are not quite so honest 
a class as they might be, and a bargain 
before entering the boat is absolutely neces- 
sary. Even this precaution does not always 
prevent these gentlemen from extorting an 
exorbitant fare from a helpless stranger 
before they will allow him to land or re-embark. 

There is plenty to see in and around Lisbon, and 
the two days’ stay will be found all too short for the 
many attractions of the place. The narrow streets of 
white houses, and the fine squares fringed with shady 
trees, are full of strange sights for an English boy. 

One curious contrast that cannot fail to strike the 
stranger is the modern tram-car, generally drawn by 
mules, seen side by side with the primitive ox-cart 
depicted in our sketch. The large number of donkeys 
and oxen used as beasts of burden will also be 
observed. 

Every kind of eatable, except butchers’ meat, is 
to be bought in the street, hawked about by bare- 


— 7 footed men and women, who vie with each other in the 

— loudness of their unintelligible and discordant cries. 

Fu A The fish-women are especially pieturesque, and when 
^ BATTER the boats come in, and the market is full of life and 


activity, it is interesting to wateh the crowds of women 
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receiving their loads of fish in large circular - 


baskets, which are immediately placed upon 
their heads, and off they trot with their load 
up the steep streets of the town to the houses 
of their various customers. 

The Lisbonites have a peculiar way of 
calling anyone’s attention in the street by 
means of a prolonged hissing sound like 
pish-sh, and foreigners at first feel somewhat 
uncomfortable at thus being deliberately 
hissed, but they soon discover the cause, and 
learn to hiss other people quite as loudly as 
any of the natives! 

Lisbon is built on a group of hills, so that 
in many cases the streets consist of great 
flights of stone steps, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Even where these steps are not 
employed, i& is somewhat alarming to the 


stranger to behold the wiry little horses, 


harnessed to the cabs and carriages, dash 


wildly up and down these precipitous 


thoroughfares. 


The only bit of level ground is to be found 
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in the centre of the city—the scene of the 
great earthquake, which every boy will 
recollect occurred in the year 1755, and 
which was one of the greatest calamities 
recorded in history. After the disaster, this 
space was levelled, and we now find several 
handsome streets, quite straight and uniform, 
two of which are called Gold and Silver 
Btreets, respectively, from the large number 
of jewellers' shops to be found in each. 

In the centre of Black Horse Square is 
the famous equestrian statue of Dom José 1., 
erected as a testimony of gratitude to the 
king and to the Marquez de Pombal, for 
their energy and solicitude in succouring the 
needy and rebuilding the city after the 
earthquake. Another fine square, shaded 
by beautiful trees, is known to English 
visitors as ** Roly Motion Square," by reason 
of its peculiar mosaic pavement, which gives 
the impression of a wave-like movement as 
you walk over it. 

If time permits, an excursion should 
certainly be made to Cintra, to visit the 
romantically placed Pena Castle, the 
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summer residence of the King of Portugal, 


of which we obtained a glimpse before enter- 
ing the Tagus. 

But our steamer has now discharged her 
cargo, so we must hasten to get on board. 
Much has been left unseen, but we are 
consoled by the recollection that we shall 
make another call at Lisbon, on the return 
journey, and may then see more of this 
interesting city. 

A word may be said, before leaving, about 
the monetary system of Portugal. Every- 
thing is reckoned by a r^n-existing coin, the 
rei. The English traveller’s first impres- 
sion on receiving 2,250 reis in exchange for 
a half-sovereign is that his wealth has 
suddenly increased in a miraculous manner. 
But when he finds that a box of matches 
costs 20 reis, that his boatman asks 450 
reis for putting him ashore, and that a 
luncheon is cheap at a similar sum, the im. 
pression soon vanishes. 

Mark Twain, in his “Innocents Abroad," 
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gives the following account of a dinner— 
party given by his friend, Blucher, on their 
first arrival on Portuguese soil. 

„He invited nine of us, and we ate an 
excellent dinner at the principal hotel. In 
the midst of the jollity produced by good 
cigars, good wine, and passable anecdote, 
the landlord presented his bill. Blucher 
glanced at it, and his countenance fell. He 
took another look to assure himself that his 
senses had not deceived him, and then read 
the items aloud in a faltering voice, while 
the roses in his cheeks turned to ashes. 

„Ten dinners, at 600 reis 0,000 reis! 
Ruin and desolation ! 

“< Twenty-five cigars, at 100 reis— 2,500 
reis! Oh, my sainted mother! 

„Eleven bottles of wine, at 1,200 reis— 
13,200 reis ! 

„Total, 21,700 reis! There ain't enough 
money in the ship to pay that bill! Go 
—leave me to misery, boys, I am a ruined 
community.’ 

"I think it was the blankest-looking 
party I ever saw. Nobody could say a word. 
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Wine-glasses descended slowly to the table, 
their contents untasted. Cigars dropped un- 
noticed from nerveless fingers. Each man 
sought his neighbour’s eye, but found in it 
no ray of hope. At last the fearful silence 
was broken. The shadow of a d 

resolve settled on Blucher's countenance like 
a cloud, and he rose and said —* Landlord, 
this is a low, mean swindle, and Il never, 
never stand it. Here's 150 dollars, sir, and 
it's all you'll get—I'll swim in blood, before 
I'll pay a cent more.’ ” 

Our next port of call is Cadiz, some 
twenty-four to thirty hours’ steaming from 
Lisbon, rounding Cape St. Vincent on the 
way. We are berthed at a point in the bay 
some three miles from the city, at the Trc- 
cadero wharf, in order to embark casks of 
sherry wine, which is sent down by train from 
the neighbouring town to Jerez. As I had a 
tasting order for some large wine-vaults at 
Jerez, I took the first train available, and duly 
found myself in the characteristic little 
Spanish town. But how to find the Bodega for 
which I had the introduction was the problem. 
My knowledge of Spanish was limited to a 
few carefully prepared phrases, but although 
I “let off " several of these to casual passers- 
by, with as much confidence as I could 
assume, I quite failed to understand their 
replies. Presently it occurred to me to show 
the address on the envelope to a group of 
loiterers in the principal square. They 
inspected it solemnly, passing it from one to 
another, but with no better result, for none 
of them could read. 

At length I grew desperate, and accosted a 
horsey-looking individual who chanced to be 
passing, and to my astonishment received a 
reply in *cockney " English. He turned out 
to be an English jockey in the employ of the 
very firm which I was seeking, and their 
offices were close at hand. 

Having made my inspection of the vaults, 
under the guidance of an English-speaking 
Spaniard, and tasted as many samples of wine 
as I thought desirable, it became necessary 
to find my way back to the ship. No train 
was to be had that afternoon, so it behoved 
me to charter a fly, the only one available, to 
drive me to the wharf. Here again I found 
myself at the mercy of the jehu, who asked 
aa extravagant fare, which I was constrained 
to pay after some show of protest. It wasa 
singular vehicle, not unlike a magnified 
perambulator, with a black hood lined with 
vellow, red wheels, and a brown and white 
pony. 

I was not sorry to be on board again, and 
after a hasty trip by boat to Cadiz next day 
we again put to sea, and, passing through 
the historical bay of Trafalgar, found ourselves 
next morning at anchor under the shadow of 
the famous Rock of Gibraltar, with the busy 
cranes on deck once more at work, and a 
general condition of noise and bustle prevail- 
ing which effectually prevented the passengers 
from emulating the part of the sluggard. 

One soon realises, on landing, that the 
“Key of the Mediterranean” is under 
military rule. No person may introduce fire- 
arms into the town, and, from the Jand side, 
the gates are closed from sunset to sunrise, 
and everyone is liable to examination on enter- 
ing. The principal street of the town, called 
Waterport Street, runs parallel with the shore, 
and here will be found the leading shops and 
hotels. The abrupt slopes above this street 
are thickly covered with houses built tier 
above tier to a height of 250 fect above the 
sca, and. are intersected by narrow lanes and 
steep flights of steps. At the northern 
extremity of this district are the battered 
remains of a Moorish castle, which has with- 
stood many sieges since it was first completed 
in 742 a.D. 2 

The streets tcem with soldiers and sailors, 
picturesque Moors from 
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Tangiers, and the shops, too, are veritable 
“ temptation shops," calculated to drain the 
pockets and try the temper of the stranger, 
owing to the oriental practice of bargaining 
for everything in vogue at the great majority 
of them. And such bargaining too! 

A climb t» the top of the rock, up the 
st»ep path to the Signal Station, will well 
repay the exertion, and if permission can be 
obtained to visit the famous „Galleries,“ 
blasted out of the face of the solid rock, some 
idea may be gained of the impregnable 
character of the fortress. A pleasant walk 
may be taken round the north base of the 
Rock to a tiny fishing-village in Catalan Bay. 
The hamlet, which is inhabited chiefly by 
the descendants of Genoese fishermen, is 
romantically situated, as no part of the Rock 
looks more grand and imposing than do 
the steeps which rise almost perpendicularly 
behind it. 

The Rock is separated from the Spanish 
mainland by a strip of flat neutral country, 
beyond which is situated the little Spanish 
town of Linea. It happened that a bull- 
fight was announced to take place there on 
the day after our arrival at Gibraltar, and 
although we felt that we should not enjoy 
the sight, curiosity overcame our scruples, 
and we went. All the maimed and deformed 
of Linea were on exhibition, clamorously 
soliciting alms, as we passed through the 
squalid little town on our way to the bull- 
ring. 

We did not anticipate any grand spectacle 
at such an obscure place, but we were hardly 
prepared for such a sorry exhibition as that 
which was presented. Of course it is un- 
mitigated cruelty from beginning to end, but 
if we expected to witness some show of skill 
and daring on the part of the chulos, 
piccadores, and matador, we were doomed to 
disappointment. The first bull very wisely 
declined absolutely to be goaded into showing 
fight, and had to be removed from the ring, 
amidst the howls and execrations of the 
audience. The next unfortunate beast was 
duly butchered by the matador, after having 
disembowelled two or three blindfclded horses 
and overturned their riders. This was quite 
enough for our stomachs, so we left the 
spectators to enjoy the remainder of the 
sport,“ and returned to eur ship with no 
further desire to take part in another 
exhibition of the Spanish national pastime. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwreNTy-FouRTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Our „B. O. P.“ Weekly Postcard 
Cricket Competitions. 


o“ the last page of our May part (page 480) we 

started these Cricket“ subjects, and are glad to 
be able to report that our readers have entered warmly 
into the contests. We are now able to give our Awards 
in the first four subjects. 


1.—AN ALL-ENGLAND MIXED TEAM OF ** GENTLEMEN ” 
AND " PROFESSIONALS” (as selected by our readers) 
TO PLAY THE AUSTRALIANS. 


In this subject over 600 competitors took part, and 
gix sent in the same winning list, though not in the 
same order. The ballot for first place made FRANK 
SıLL the winner of the bat; and we give a consolation 
prize of a PiggotUs * Boy's Own " Pocket-knife to each 
of the others. 

“ Bat” winner: 
Street, Redcar, 


FRANK SILL (age 13), 16 High 
Consolation prizes: 

J. L. PORTER, 206 Crow Lane East, Newton-le-Willows, 
Lancs. 

H. SUEFFORD, 144 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater. 

[Please send full name], 7 Winchester Avenue, Brondes- 
bury. 

FRED. BOLTON, 13 Grant Street, Earlestown, Lancs. 

Horact V. BLIGHT, 38 Hcathhurst Road, Hampstead. 
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Here is the * Team" chosen: 


(Captain) C. B. Fry (Sussex) 
K. S. Ranjitsinjhi (Sussex) ; ; 
W. Hhodes ( Yorkshire) . A š . 495 
T. Hay ward (Surrey ) " ; 


" . . 524 


A. C. MacLaren (Lancashire) . 467 
G. Hirst (Yorkshire). A è . 462 
A. Lilley (Warwickshire) . e e 431 
R. Abel (Surrey) Š é ‘ ^ 396 
G. L. Jessop (Gloucestershire) . 254 
J. T. Tyldesley (Lancashire) 228 
L. Braund (Somerset) ‘ j 226 


9.—PEN-AND-INK DRAWING OF OUR READERS’ IDRA 
OF THE WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZ» BAT 
WHEN HE UNEXPECTEDLY RECEIVES IT. 


The “ Bat " winner is DORA NESBITT KEMP (age 16), 
84 Knollys Road, Streatham. 


And we n'so give a “ Boy's Own" Pocket-knife to 

each of the following: 

W. E. TickNER, 72 Vernon Road, Sealand Road, 
Chester. 

Horace R. James, Westfield Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 

F. H. SUNDERLAND, Vicar Lane, Howden, E. York- 
shire. 

WILLIAM T. HART, Stanley Street, Long Eaton, Derby- 
shire. 

ELEANOR F. PLOWRIGHT, Swaffham, Norfolk. 

DrpLey Buxton, Rose-Dene, Dollis Road, Church 
End, Finchley. 


Sa? We reproduce 2 the drawings, reduced in 
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3.—A SIMILAR SKETCH OF OUR READERS’ NOTION 
THE COMPETITOR WHO FELT QUITK SURE OF 
WINNING A BAT, BUT DIDN'T, 


The * Hat " winner is V, W. STERNBERG, 27 Norwood 
Place, Headingley, Leeds. 


We give in addition a“ Boys Own” Pocket-knife to 
each of the following : 


JOHN Brown, 13 Argyle Street, Paisley. 
JOHN MILLS, Maitland Street, Dunfermline. 
H. C. SrTURTON, 17 Handen Road, Lee, S. k. 


CHARLES T. BAXTER, 7 Woodstock Street, Canning 
Town, E. 
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9,9 We reproduce a deir the drawings, reduced in 
size: 
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4.— VE HSR IN HONOUR OF THE WINNING HIT WITH 
THK PRIZE BAT. 


The “ Bat " winner is ANDREW CONNAL, 6 Edelweiss 
Terrace, Glasgow. 


And here aro his verses : 


You'd hardly think, to look at him, that Jones could 


hit a ball, 

He does not seem the sort of chap to nlay the game 
at all ; 

He's more at home with butterflies and moths and 
silly bugs— 

Yn fact, he's just the maddest of all naturalist 
mugs. 


And yet ‘twas this same lanky Jones that made the 
winning hit, 

And set us cheering, wild with joy, as hard as we 
were fit ; 

A rival school, our mortal foes, had made a splendid 
score, 

And evening found us nine men out, and needing 
four runs more. 


Our best man had been off, and Jones got playing 
in his stead 

(He'd won a “Surrey Driver," and had suffered from 
swelled head); 

We cheered him, but our hopes were low, our hearts 
were sad and sore, 

While Jones drew up to meet the ball and drove it 
out for four. 


The next ball took his wicket—but we cared not, we 
had won, 

And Jones was hoisted shoulder-high, his work was 
nobly done; 

“Oh, chuck it, chaps!’ he said, and o'er his features 
was a grin, 

“T wish you'd let me down; I’ve got some rare new 
bugs to pin!” 
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Correspondence, 


H. HvnBBARD.—1. Clean them with monkey soap, or 
vinegar und bath-brick, or any household polish. 2. 
Enter our writing competitions and you will soon 
find out. 


W. FaALLON.—The boats described by us have, as we 
have frequently said, been built and proved svc- 
cessful, and we will not answer for the safety of any 
that deviate from them in plan or dimensions, 


R. A. T.— Probably oil of aniseed ; but we do not recollect 
the statement. 


B. S. (Glasgow ).—Y ou could ascertain at the docks or 
shipping offices. The boats would be sold and not 
stored, as otherwise there would be such an accumu- 
lation. 


PHILATEL.— By all means keep them. They are becom- 
ing more valuable every year, as marking an interest- 
ing episode in postal history. 


R. A. LAWSON.— Almost any timber-yard, particularly 
about Old Street and Shoreditch, where the deal 
furniture makers work. 


LiNorE.—It depends on your chances and the influence 
you can bring to bear in future years; but both are 
good openings, the first being, from our point of 
view, the more hopeful. 


X. K. Z.—Yes; the small coins, value the third of a 
farthing, are coined at the Royal Mint for Malta. 


H. V. R.—If you mean a harmonicon, you can get it at 
any toy-shop or music-shop ; if you mean tumblers, 
you can tune them to any note by the amount of 
water you put in them, 


A NEW READER.—The value of the half-crown is two 
shillings and sixpence. So long as a coin is current 
it is worth its face value. 


AMATEUR (South Africa).—1. It is a matter of opinion ; 
but many collectors hold that a postage-stamp is 
always a postage-stamp no matter how used or sur- 
charged. 


PEMMICAN.—Pemmican is lean meat cut into strips, 
dried in the sun, pounded into paste, mixed with 
melted fat, and made into cakes. It has been nearly 
superseded by other preparations. 


C. TAYLER.—Particulars of examinations are invariably 
obtainable of the people by whom the examinations 
are held. How could it be otherwise ? Apply to the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
Westminster. 


APPRENTICE,—Apply to the Clerk to the Plumbers’ 
Company, 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge. 


B. B. C.—Thanks for sending the drawings, but they 
are not up to our standard for publication, 


E. CHANDLER.—The Institute of Bankers is at M 
Clemenv's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. : the Secretary 
is Mr. W. T. Agur, and from him you would probably 
get particulars of the examinations. 


W. ROG RUM8S.— You should know a great deal more about 
stcam-engines before you begin to build one. To tell 
you what you ask would occupy several pages. We 

ave had many articles on the subject, but they are 
all out of print. Go tothe Public Library and get oct 
a book or two on the engine. You will soon see tbat 
your present idea will only end in failure. 


A. J. StcRt.—Apply to the owners. You will find the 
ships for the ports you think of advertised in "Tte 
Shipping Gazette,“ which you can get at the book- 
stall at the Royal Exchange, or at Spottiswoode's; 4 
Gracechurch Street, Look at the vessels before you 
ask about them. 


NATURALIST.—1. We had a coloured plate of eggs in 
the sixteenth volume, and another in the eighteenth. 
2. Atkinson's “ British Birds’ Eggs and Nets” 
published by Routledge. 3. The only eggs the law 
allows you to take are those of the house-eparrow, 
und the more of those you take perhaps the better. 


R. H. MEREDITH.—We had an article on the subject 


years ago, and cannot repeat it. They are very easy 
things to design. 


H. F. B. (New Zealand).—Advertise (cost 6d.) for a 
* correspondent " on the cover of our monthly perti. 


ViCTOR (Clevedon).—Enter our various drawing com- 
titions, and then you will soon find out your lere. 
ou would stand no chance whatever as a profession 
artist at present. Publishers don't pay merely for 
“one’s fondness ” for drawing! 


DoUBTFUL.—The error should be obvious at a glance. 
By some unfortunate accident fig. 15 in the Sailin: 
Sharpie articles has been printed upside down. 


H. T. W.—See the long chapter on athletics an 
athletic training in the first and second parts c 
our * Outdoor Games.” 


Jor.—The Acts of Parliament, and all other Goven:- 
ment publications, are obtainable of the King: 
printers, Messrs. Eyre & Spcttiswoode. Their 
sale office is in Printer Street, leading into Nes 
Street Square, EC. 


NATURALIST.—It is very risky to identify eggs frou 
descriptions or sketches in outline, but as far «s we 
can make out, No. 1 should be that of a goldcrest, 
No. 2 that of a greenfinch, No. 3 that of a swallow 
(though found in an odd place), and No. 4 that of a 
stonechat. Try if your Free Library has not got 
Seebohm's * British Birds,” or Seebohm's ~ Eggs of 
British Birds." Both books have coloured plates o- 
eggs which we have found to best bear campa: tsou 
with nature. 


T. H. C.—You have miscalculated the average. In th 
first case it is five-twelfths, that is twelve for fire 
in the second it is two-fifths, that is five for tac. 
which is not at tue same rate. 


R. Pocock.—l, See the coloured plate facing par 
16 of our twenty-first volume. 2, When we ar 
able to give away coloured plates as large as ti- 
floer of St. Paul's, we will avail ourselves of 
suggestion ! * | 


JAYREL.—No permission is necessary, unless you i~. 
going to rig up apparatus: but you could lean 
officially by applying to the Clerk. | 


CRICKET.— Last year the order of the first-class conti 
was: 
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4. Sussex " | 24 8 | 4 12 4 3i: 
5. Warwickshire 16 7 4 5 3: Wu 
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8. Hampshire 18 6, 6 86 — — 
9. Nottinghamshire 19 $| 68 — 1 — 
10. Essex 2145 12 — 1 — n 
11. Worcestershire . | 21 7 10 4'— 3 — Y 
12. Leicestershire 19 410 5,— 6 — & 
13. Somersetshire 17 4410 3 nn 6 — 14 
14. Gloucestershire . | 24 3 10 11 — 7 s- 
15. Derbyshire 013 7 —13 —1«- 
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E. C. W.—1. You will have to grind the glas 
with emery, and unite the inner surfaces ~- 
Canada balsam. You had much better order it : 
some optician. 2. Yes; everyone who take- 
paper is eligible for the competitions. 


Pixdo.— Tou should enter for our drawine 
sketching competitions if you want to learn wat * 
think of your work. We cannot, outside these . > 

' petitions, undertake to receive and criticise an- 
compositions. 


Hunter (Toronto)—It is very kind of you te ` 
to send us a live bear, but we fear there is n.-^ 
at our office to kcep such an animal. B.-. i 
if he should break loose and make away with = . 
our most popular writers! No, we think ue = 
draw the line at the skins of any such beastie: | 
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.THAFPTER XX.—IN FAIRY ISLES OF THE PACIFIC. 
—THE PHILIPPINES.—-JUAN’S DREAM. 


M~ story takes a stride. Beautiful though 
: these fairy islands were, blue though the 
ea around them, blue the sky, enchanting its 
ral caves, down, down in the depths where 
nermaids dwell, and indescribably lovely 
‘ts submarine gardens, where weeds of every 
ue Were waving, And living flowers moved to 
.nd fro, our heroes had soon to leave them, 
nd once more they were afloat on an ocean 
.hat seemed interminable, and bounded only 
-y the mighty circle of half-obseured horizon. 
But short though their stay had been, our 
oys had something to show for it in the 
4"1ape of beautiful shells and curios. 
„ Something to think about too, for many 
* march they had made into the mountains 
1d glens, and up the hills themselves, where 
wells a silence that is eternal save for the 
gongs of birds or the bleating of sheep. 
„ This silence on the marvellous uplands 
* ems to grasp one’s very soul; you care not o: 
speak save in whispers, you prefer to listen D NES M mam m 
44d look; and while you do look, believe me, NIXUS 
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* Any ua thousand eyes are bent on you. Eyes : 


.* birds that sit and watch you, and which B * Deer master, all may come weil.’ 
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you may be excused for thinking flowers; 
eyes of bonnie wee lizards, painted by nature 
in green, orange, and crimson, like the foliage 
in which they live; eyes of little rodents, who 
stand on end to stare at you in the shadows of 
boulder or rock ; and eyes of many a strange 
and curious insect that look for all the world 
living, creeping, crawling, flying buds and 
leaves. 

Islands where mild and inoffensive people 
now dwell inland, where once their fathers 
were wont to offer up human sacrifices, and 
where cairns may still be seen built of stones 
from which human blood seems never to have 
been bleached right off—where lordly forest 
trees ure pointed out to you by natives— trees 
near which terrible tragedies once took place, 
trees still scarred with fires long gone out, 
never to be kindled again. 

Oh ! I tell you, reader, I am not wrong in 
calling these “the fairy isles.” Let there 
are drawbacks. But why mention those? 
This world is filled with beauty It is on 
this our eyes should dwell, and not on the 
shade and shadow that may lurk behind. I 
tell you, moreover, that I can do with Ho-wye- 
ee, and if I had twenty lives instead of one 
to live, I should spend one of them there. 

The Diadem and her people had one advan- 
tage over thenumerous bigger and gayer kinds 
of craft that visit my fairy isles. They were 
not plagued so much with guides. The chil- 
dren or Paul could wander where they pleased, 
and few “ boys " bothered them with offers to 
lend them here, there, and everywhere. These 
touts and guides detract ever 80 much from 
the pleasure one has in seeing and visiting 
the beauties of nature. But they choose the 
folks they think they can fleece, and looked 
upon the Diadem as they would upon an old 
dug-out—something from which men with 
money could not emerge. 

And so my story takes & stride, and the 
good brig goes scudding away on the wings 
of a nor'.east breeze, and in due time there is 
once more the Joyful hail from aloft of Land 
ahead!“ i 

Here we are at the first Philippine island, 
and Paul gladdened the hearts of our heroes 
by telling them there would not be quite so 
much civilisation here as at the Sandwich 
Islands. 

“Did I forget to tell you," added Paul, 
“ that one of the greatest navigators that ever 
steered a boat was killed on the beach in the 
Sandwich Islands ?—Captain Cook.” 

“ How awful!” snid Madge. 

“ Did he fall over a rock and get smashed 
up," asked Eph, “as those splendid tor- 
toises in the Galapagos do?” 

* As far as the gigantie tortoises are con- 
cerned," replied Paul, “they feed a deal 
on soft vegetables far up the mountain-sides, 
and do sometimes come to grief as you de- 
scribe. They say that nobody in the 
Galapagos ever saw a dead tortoise who had 
hot come to grief in this way, and the 
probability is that these antediluvian mon- 
sters, never having any care nor worry, may 
live for a hundred years, and that when the 
chiils of death are coming on they bury them- 
selves for warmth, and so are never more 
geen. 

“But about Captain Cook. I was not 
living when he was afloat, else I should 
have gone with him. He was a fearless kind 
of fellow, and, just as General Gordon went 
into the hottest corners of the battlefield 
with only a rattan cane in his hand, so did 
Captain Cook go on shore, often all alone, 
among naked savages, with no arms at all 
except his own kindly smile and winning 
looks. But they misunderstood him at last, 
and so he lost his life. 

* Well, another great navigator was in the 
same manner slain here in the Philippines 
about four hundred years ago. There were 
no steamboats in those days, only just honest 


sails, and poor Magellan (for it is to him I 
allude) was probably far too daring. Any- 
how, he was slain ‘by the natives in one of 
these same islands." 

While our people were talking thus, with 
more or less earnestness sprinkled with a bit 
of humour, the ship was driving on towards 
the shore. 

Two men were in the chains to take 
soundings, for Paul was never & man to 
neglect precautions. 

“And a-half two! By the deep three ! 
and so on every other minute rang out the 
voices of the men; then suddenly from 
high aloft: 

“ Shoal water ahead, sir!“ 

“Ready about! Tack and sheets ! " from 
the sunny-haired Scotch mnte. 

But after a short time the brig was com- 
fortubly anchored in a fine open roadstead. 


A lovely island, fringed with trees, many of, 


which grew right down to the water's edge. 
Yet it was virtually uninhabited— apparently, 
that is—for never a hut nor house was visible 
in the bush, no dug- out was on the sea, and 
though strange birds came curiously tacking 
round the brig, no human forms were visible. 

It was almost sunset, nnd so Paul deter- 
mined that no one should land that evening. 

But all night long a double watch was set, 
for in precaution alone does safety lie in 
little-known islands in far-off seas. 

The terrible and vengeful war between the 
Spaniards and Americans had not yet been 
thought of, therefore the Philippines were 
still! under the dominion of Spain. 

It is all very ditferent now, and civilisation 
may be said to have made a good beginning, 
for over the whole of this vast archipelagothere 
now waves the glorious flag of freedom, the 
Stars and Stripes of go-ahead America. 

The centre of this island rose into hills in 
the interior, and, in the black darkness of this 
tropical night, fires could be seen with 
figures moving now and then around them. 
But this only by the aid of the best tele- 
scopes. 

I suppose that the natives of these islands, 
from south to north, would have been at any 
time happy that their former conquerors, 
the Spanish, should go root and branch, but 
they would all have preferred to live on in 
their own strange wild way, and not to have 
fallen under the dominion of any really civi- 
lised country at all. A strange mixture of 
nationalities they were and are, far too 
numerous for me to describe. Atas, Itas, or 
Negritos, Polynesians, Chinese, Malays, with 
a sprinkling of wiry Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and. of course, a Scot or two. 

These are mostly on the sea-shores of the 
larger islands, where trade and commerce 
have long since been established, and a 
strange admixture of religions, including 
the Pagan. which is neither fish, flesh, nor 
honest red herring. 

But away in the interior of even these 
islands are the real old-fashioned con- 
servatives, and these are savages out and 
out. Armed with bows and arrows, barbed 
spears, clubs, and battle-axes, they roam 
their wild highland fastnesses, none daring 
to make them afraid. 

They fought together or separately, clan 
against clan, and if their chiefs or kings had 
but banded together and held together, they 
might have swept Spain into the sen ages ago. 

It was these islands that down below in 
the aft-saloon to-night formed the chief 
subject of conversation, und Paul, of course, 
was the chief speaker, for he had been here 
before when a boy. 

“The Americans," said Joce, ** will make 
good rulers, won't they, sir, when one day they 
cabbage the whole archipelago? ” 

"Ah! I can see," replied Paul, “ that you 
are fishing for a compliment to your friend 
and cousin, Eph." 
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Eph smiled and patted Joce on the back. 

* The Americans, I guess," said Paul, * wil! 
be able to take care of themselves when the 
Espaiols are kicked out, as they are bound to 
be; but perhaps fifty years will elapse before 
the Philippines are completely opened up. 

„Commerce, Christianity, and railroads ar. 
going to work miracles," continued the little 
skipper. 

“ But, sir, the Spaniards are Christians ? "' 

“After a fashion. Have you forgotten 
the Spanish Inquisition? Theirs, Ephraim 
Elphinstone, is a rule of blood, high-handed- 
ness, injustice, and laziness. I think you 
know that Spain meant to do big licks to 
begin with. But their motto is Manana ima- 
nya-na), to-morrow, to-morrow, and never de 
anything to-day that can beleft undone tii 
the week after next. No nation who takes 
miutiana for its motto ever succeeds, and no 
boy either.” 

“Up in the morning early, sir, is my 
motto," said Joce. 

„That's it, lad. That's Scotland. Up in 
the morning, und lay your shoulder to the 
wheel. 

“ But though the Spaniards seemed to zet 
on for many decades with the natives, they 
intermarried with them or gave in marriazt. 
they ate, drank, and danced with them, but ali 
the while the tax-gatherers were told otf to 
grind them down, and if the poor begzar- 
couldn't pay, or wouldn't pay, then the 
whip or the bamboo cane came into play, or 
the awful courbash. 

“The Spaniards had any amount of 
governors, and all had swarms of civil and 
military servants under them, every single 
one of whom lived on the fat of the land 
and squeezed the natives to pay. 

“Tf a native struck a Spaniard, the rapidity 
and want of ceremonial with which the 
native was thrust into prison to await hi- 
trial was remarkable. To await his trial? 
Yes; and the prisoner did have to wait too. 
and starve the while, in an atmosphere that 
would kill a blue-bottle. Manana, manana. 
any time would do; and in their loathsome 
dens prisoners used to—and probably still 
do—sink and die, horrid reptiles and beetle 
often devouring their flesh even before the 
breath was out of their bodies. 

“ But, boys, I don't want you to have a 
bad impression of the religious orders of 
Spain. They acted well and fairly, atid 
oftentimes took the part of the natives 
against their military oppressors. The friars 
were, and are, an easy-going set, I grant you. 
generally fond of everything good to eat or 
drink, and paying too much attention to the 
mere outward forms of religion, but there 
were many good men and true amongst 
them. 

* Now, lads, isn't it time for bed? I notice 
that Eflie is yawning, and perhaps our con- 
versation is somewhat too serious; but I 
want you to know just a rittle, a very little. 
about the curious peoples we are going 
amongst." 

When the girls had gone to bed and Eph 
had retired to his cabin, having to turn out 
to keep the middle watch, Telda, at Paul's 
request, summoned both Juan Domingo and 
Don Riza aft. Truth is, he wanted to ge: 
even more information than he already had 
concerning the possible whereabouts of 
Juanita, Madge’s mother, if indeed she were 
still alive. 

Don Riza could tell him but little more. 
Even Telda, though she never let down her 
heart, had studied the map-shell over and 
over again ; and though she thought she couid 
trace the lines of search among these Philip. 
pine Isles that Paul appeared bound by fate 
to follow, she could elicit no information vi 
any other sort which could be useful. 

* And you think, Juan Domingo,” said thr 
little skipper, thut you would know again 
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the island wherein you were made prisoner 
by the savages ? ” 

„ feel certain I would, sir. I have had a 
strange dream, and all the terrible doings I 
witnessed thereon, and even every bush and 
rock and tree and hill, has been repainted on 
my brain." 

* But, Juan, the island was not a large 
one?” 

„It did not strike me as being so, sir.“ 

“Well, now comes the mystery. What 
were savages—real savages, as your captors 
must have been—doing there? Sauvages 
usually live away in central wilds, my good 
friend.” 

“ True, my good Capitan, but these terrible 
men might not have been Filippinos at all, 
but head-hunters all the way from Borneo." 
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„What?“ cried Paul. 

“I mean what I say, sir. I stato my 
opinion. 

" Yet, senior," he added, “I do not think it 
is with these savages we have so much to do 
as with other real Filippinos into whose 
clutches the poor ladies must have fallen." 

"Juan Domingo," said Telda, almost 
solemnly, * you told us that while the natives 
danced around the fire there was an inner 
row of spears stuck up, and that on the erd 
of each was stuck a head.“ 

“I did, Senora Telda.” 

“Did you then, Juan Domingo—try to 
recollect — did you examine the faces of those 
heads?“ 

“I did, and saw 
clearly." 


cach one well and 
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* And ——? ” from Telda. 

“ And,” continued Juan—“ I know what you 
would ask, I answer you at once—and clearly 
not one of these was the head of a woman." 

^ Thank Heaven," said Paul reverently. 

Thetwo men had a little talk, then walked 
forward in the bright starlight to turn into 
their hammocks. 

Then Paul rose up to retire. 

Telda held him for just a moment by 
placing one hand upon his shoulder. 

* Dear master," she said, have hope, all 
may yet come well!” 

* God bless you, Telda ! ”? 

Then hund met hand. Hand of master 
was clasped in hand of servant, faithful 
friend, and nurse. 

(To be continued.) 


By JohN A. Hicainson (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


t Ww now, Jim," Cooney exclaimed, as 

we returned up town from the dock, 
“what do you intend doing? We've been 
together a spell, and I can't swallow the idea 
of parting." 

“ Part [l- you're coming home with me." 

* Be in the way, I reckon." 

„I'll drag you there, if needful.” 

“All right, old son, I'll go down quiet. 
as the shellback said when the shark sheered 
alongside." 

So with our belongings we took train, and 
after & rapid run reached home, where 
mother and my sister Gertie were overjoyed 
ut my return, and gave old Jack the 
hearties; of welcomes. I was on the point 
of making some inquiries about our brother 
George, who, some ten years previous, had 


gone out to Australia to seek his fortune, 
- when into the room he walked, and if ever 
„ man seemed “down in his boots," as the 


he was, surely, the most 


saying goes, 


- dejected-looking being I ever saw. 


, earth has happened? 


“ Hullo, old chap!" I said. “What on 
You seem as though 


. all your friends had died.“ 


deposit on the north-western coast. 


useless 


. home. 


And then we heard his sad story. 

„Look here, Jim,“ he said, “ I haven't the 
heart for much talk, so I'll cut the yarn fine. 
After a lot of roughing «ll over Australia I 
accidentally discovered a very rich diamond 
With 
& large number of stones I took ship for 
In & fog in the Channel we were 
run down, and sunk. I lost everything but 
life, and I cannot find means for returning. 
And yet," he added,“ there's a big fortune lying 
out there. If you will come back 
and help we’ll go shares in the find, and 
within one year return rich men. I alone 
know the place, but, all the same, you can’t 


tell when some one else may drop on it, and 


it's that very knowledge is eating my heart 


, out." 


„Cheer up, mate," Cooney replied. “Tl 


. go, and also back you up to the last cent“; 


and when I also complied it seemed as 
though George became a new man, so altered 


Then let us lose no time," he said. “A 
ship leaves the Mersey next week, and we 
might sail in her.” <A wire to the owners 
secured berths for all three. With mother 
we remained until the last moment, and 


was he. 


.then, starting for Liverpool, I made my 
second attempt to reach Australia. 


But this time there was no hindrance. 


Down Channel and across Biscay Bay we 
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swept before a fine north-caster, and with- 
out accident arrived at Adeluide in splendid 
health. 

There, of course, we were obliged again to 
embark on a steamer for the north-west 
coast, but found that one had just sailed, 
and that we must wait for another month. 

In the harbour, however, a small private 
vessel was about to proceed in our direction, 
and we went on board. She was of box-like 
build and great antiquity, but the warmth 
of our reception dispelled all anxiety, since 
among those on board George recognised 
some acquaintances who greeted him cheer- 
ingly. The owner acted as captain-engineer- 
purser, 2nd best part of a crew, but he offered à 
passage always providing we brought ourown 
grub and gear, and paid the modest sum of 
ten pounds apiece. Our arrangements were 
soon completed. "The vessel shipped some 
coal, and under the most favourable auspices 
left the anchorage, steamed past Kangaroo 
Island, and headed across the Great 
Australian Bight toward Albany. 

The weather was perfect and the sea like 
glass. The dense volumes of smoke curling 
from the funnel of the High/lyer—so the 
“clipper” was named-—-indicated a rate of 
about twenty-five miles an hour, but as a 
matter of fact all the log showed was three 
and a-half. 

" Never mind," George laughed, when 
Cooney expressed disappointment. ‘ Are we 
not shaping splendidly instead of eating our 
heads off while awaiting the regular packet?“ 

* That's right enough, but when I see my 
ship churning mounds of foam under the 
bow, l expect a lively run. Tell you what, 
sonny, I'll get out and walk." 

“Wait till after dinner, anyhow, old man,“ 
George replied, and we went to that meal. 

Next day the wind rose strong from the 
land, and the sen grew rough. The Highflyer 
dug her nose in the waves and bravely faced 
the music. Despite her most valiant efforts, 
however, the rising gale swept her bodily to 
leeward, but the miners cared not one dismal 
straw. 

With supplies of tobacco and glasses 
jambed in the “fiddle ” of the cabin table, 
they laughed and joked, and filled the place 
with smoke, that might have been cut into 
chunks, while playing games all night long. 
In short, they heeded nothing save the fear- 
ful racing of the propeller that threatened to 
hurl all hands overboard. 

The serious waste of coal alarmed Cooney. 

"It's frightfui," he said. She's high- 


flying fester sideways than ever she went 
ahead, and we can soon look out for the South 
Pole—you'll never see one of those diamonds, 
George." 

“This * buster’? might last a week.” 

“My word! That old image of an 
engineer wants smothering—we shan’t have 
fuel to make the land. Let us rig up a sea- 
anchor, drop it over the bow, put out the 
fires, and hang on for better weather.” 

“A capital idea, Jack; we'll ask the fellows 
to act on it " ; and down we went to the cabin. 

„Oh, certainly," cne said, on hearing tha 
suggestion. Drop anything you please, but 
let it be in the bottom of a cup, with sugar 
and a spoon, and then sit down and join us. 
Fact is, chaps,” he added, you are upsetting 
yourselves unnecessarily. Old Mac, the 
bullgineer, ’s been waltzing this beauty round 
since birth, an’ knows ’xactly how to tackle 
her fancy. Look out, you fellers!" in a 
deafening yell, as the screw almost tore off 
the stern, but the others only laughed. 

We returned on deck to interview the 
engineer. 

* Aweel," he replied, and rubbed his hands 
with a viliainous-looking piece of oily cotton- 
waste—''aweel, yer juist three screechin' 
puir critters a deal waur nor ony wummin 
Sea-onchers! I guess they might do for a 
meeserable wind-jamber. I'm in full charge 
o' this packet — mee name's Sandy Macfarlain 
—an’ I've been runnin’ her widout interfer- 
ence for the sma’ matter o’ ten years. When 
I need advice Pll ax for it. Awa’ wi? ye, an’ 
mind yer ain beesness, or, as surely as mee 
neem's what it is, Fll put the three o' ye in 
irons." 

We left him severely alone. 

T wo more days of fearful discomíort that 
showed no sign of abatement, and then the 
barometer began to rise. During the next 
afternoon the sun burst through the clouds, 
the wind fell rapidly, and only the sea re- 
mained rough. 

Macfarlain shovelled on more coal, and 
soon the clipper poked her rusty nose toward 
the coast. With increasing rapidity the pro- 
peller flew round and we boomed along one 
knot an hour. The night passed somehow. 

Early next morning £ found Macfarlain 
anxiously seeking land that was not visible. 

“You can see it, can’t ye, Condon?” he 
said. Mee eyes ain't so young as they were. 
It’s reight over yon we'll see it first," and he 
indicated the direction. 

„Not yet," I replied, and even from aloft 
I failed to see-a,speck. 
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Shortly after dinner Sandy strolled into the 
cabin. 

“It might last anither hour," he said care- 
lessly, “ but I've got to keep a head o' steam, 
or we'll never get there." 

“ All serene, Mac—do your best," and the 
company continued their game. 

Two hours later Macfarlain announced the 
total consumption of the coal supply. 

A council was immediately held. 

With axes and crowbars the men com- 
menced to find fresh fuel. 

Clese to the deck both masts were sawn off, 
and sent below. The engines moved more 
rapidly. The top-gallant deck forward, the 
bulwarks, the bowsprit, and even the galley 
disappeared. Myriad sparks flew from the 
funnel as the propeller throbbed under a 
rising head of steam, and we presently 
whizzed along two miles an hour. 

The labour entailed became severe, but 
always the captain-engineer shouted —* More 
wood, more wood!” and »^alled us a set of 
idle callants." In some tashion the night 
passed, but we still managed to keep the 
screw moving. 

Daylight brought no relief, nor sign of 
land. Into the furnace went the chairs and 
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tables from the cabin. Every bunk and 
partition, and even the beds disappeared, 
only, however, to fitfully increase the steam 
pressure, and then waltz astern in clouds of 
sparks. 

At last nothing but the deck remained 
wherewith to appease that fiery maw below. 
Even the one small boat had been chopped 
up, and then the fellows cheerfully hewed 
away our only promenade. 

With a shake of her head and loud internal 
creaking, the magnificent clipper increased 
her speed by half a knot, and then suddenly 
the cry. Land, oh!" filled the firmament 
with resounding cheers. 

Yes, ‘twas right across the bow, and out 
of the engine-room Sandy crawled to glare 
at the thing he had vainly sought for 
two whole days. Then he began to sing 
out. 

“ Now, then, chaps,” he cried, * take her 
gently, but give me more fuel. I reckon 
we'll be at anchor afore sundown." But we 
certainly were not. 

In fact, 'twas long past midnight before 
even decent soundings were had, but then 
the mud-hook was dropped, and all hands 
turned in. Next morning we were lying 


M Perrin had two bushels of Ribstons 
iY. stored that autumn, though many of 
them were too much bruised to keep. We 
had many of them, but before we tasted one, 
and within a week of our adventure, Phil 
anl I were walking towards the meadows 
when we came upon a chubby little fellow, 
whom we knew as Jem’s younger brother, 
seated upon the top rail of the stile, taking 
big bites with his china-white teeth out of a 
fine apple. 

We two stopped short on the instant, 
staring, with our lips apart, for there was 
something about the uneaten side of that 
pippin which riveted our attention —streaks of 
red, russet, and gold—for it was a Ribston. 

* Where did you get that apple?” I 
cried. 

Jem give it me," grunted the boy, with 
his mouth full. 

* Where did he get it? ” said Phil. 

“ Loft," replied the boy. He's got lots 
there." 

“ In the loft over the stable?“ I panted. 

The little fellow nodded, took another juicy 
bite, and volunteered more information. 

“ Billy Dumpton's got some too, in the 
thack over their pig-stye. You ask him, 
and he'll give you one.” Crunch! 

The litt'e chap said something else, but it 
was too juicy and appley to understand. 

But we did not want to hear more. 

„Come along, Bob," said Phil, and he 
went off at the double, without stopping, till 
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CHAPTER VII. 


we reached the stable-yard at the Rectory, 
dashing in, for we were quite at home. 

“Look here, we'll go at him at once," 
cried Phil. * Tell him we want some of 
Miss Perrin's pippins, and see what he'll say." 

“ And if he denies having any, one of us'll 
stop with him while the other fetches out the 
Rector." 

But Jem had gone over to the town on the 
cob, and we had the place to ourselves. 

As you may suppose, we were not long in 
reaching the sloping-roofed loft with its heap 
of hay at one side and straw at the other, 
while at one end stood a very dilapidated 
corn-bin, full of big cracks, and with a piece 
chipped off the lid. 

But it was secured by a rusty padlock, and 
though we applied our eyes to the cracks and 
to a hole, it was too dark up there to see. 

“We don't want to see," cried Phil 
triumphantly. ‘ Stick your nose in, Bob, 
and smell.” 

I did as I was told, and there was no doubt 
about it I smelt Ribstons. 

Jem had the key of that padlock in his 
pocket, and, when he came back, the Rector 
summoned him to the library and charged 
him with being guilty of the apple-stealing. 

He denied it stoutly till his master asked 
him for the key of the old corn-bin. Then, 
to use Phil's fighting expression, he threw 
up the sponge and confessed. 

It was all Bill Dumpton’s fault, he 
said. He should never have thought of 
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almost in the place occupied a fortnight 
earlier ! 

Cooney hailed an inward-bound schooner, 
and on her we reached Adelaide. All three 
were exhausted by overwork, but vastly 
pleased to be rid of Sandy and his vessel, 
yet under the weight of regret that thirty 
good pounds of British money still remained 
in his hands. 

Of them, however, we took slight heed. 
A new boat had been placed on the western 
route, and in her passages were secured. 

On passing our late prison, the miners 
were seen at their games on the quarter 
deck—the only portion left intact—while 
Macfarlain superintended the removal oí 
coal from a lighter alongside. 

* Sandy, ahoy !”’ 

He glared, and shook his fist at us. 

“ Yer juist three Jonah goats," he shouted, 
“but I'll catch ye oup the coast, an’ tak 
the ruin o' mee fine sheep out o' yer hides. 
Awa wi’ ye, ye screechin’ wund-bags ! and 
the lump of coal hurled our way fortunately 
fell short of its mark. 

Anyhow, we knew not then how true one 
portion of his threat was to prove. 

( To be continued. 
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such a thing if Bill hadn't tempted him and 
said it would only be a lark, because he wanted 
to serve his father out for knocking him about. 
Said, too, his old man was such a pig. he 
wouldn't never give him any of his missus s 
(Miss Perrin's) pippins. 

P.S.— The Rector thought it would be 
better for Master Jem to get another place; 
so he left, and the next time he met me he 
grinned in a peculiar way and involuntarily 
rubbed one hand down his side and back. 
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A VENTRILOQUIST TO THE LIFE. 


WEEK before the breaking up Toby 

walked into Benson’s study one evening 
saying: It's no use, old chap, the show 
can't come off —I should make a mess of it. 
We must give it up." 

“ Not a bit of it. Do you think I'm going 
to throw away all those weeks of practice for 
nothing? The show will come ott." 

“Then you'll do the lot yourself, that's 
all." 

* No I shan't —I'll do my share, and you'll 
do yours. Remember, that was the bar- 
gain.“ 

“ But I can't do mine—at least not all of 
it. They'd only roar at me. 1t would never 
take them in." 

„What is it you funk?” 

* The voice in the chimney » 

* Well, we'll drop that." 

“The man on the roof, and the man in 
the cellar." 

* But you can do the imitations ? ” 

“Rather. I don't mind them 
least; they’ll be sure to go right.” 

“Then I see a way out of the difficulty. 
You know the old motto: Ars celare artem; 
well, we'll give the fellows a taste of that 
with & vengeance. You shall do the imi- 
tations, and pretend to do the man on 
the roof, and in the cellar.” 

“ Pretend! What do you mean?" 

“Why, simply this, it skull be a pretence, 
for we'll have & man on the roof and in the 
celar. The only thing is it means an 
accomplice, and I don't care about that ; 
still, if you don't feel equal to it yourself it’s 
the only thing we can do.” 

“What a dodge!” exclaimed Toby, 
delighted. It's splendid, and I know just 
the fellow for us.“ 

* Who's that?” 

„Springtliorpe, he's not a bad mimic, 
and he'd keep it close if he consented to help 


in the 


us. Should I sound him?" 
“Tf you think he's to be trusted, 
certainly.“ 


Oh, yes; and I should think he'd love to 
be in it with us.“ 
« Then do it, and the sooner the better, 


because, owing to your failure, Toby, our 


arrangements will require a little alteration, 
and more practice. In the first place, the 
hall will now be the only room in which we 


cnn give oar show, as it has a roof and a 


cellar below it. I don't think it would be a 
bad plan if I went to Collard and asked his 
leave to use it that evening. He couldn't 
stop us afterwards then." 

* No; I think that would be a good plan. 
Meanwhile I'll sound Springthorpe, and if 

he only agrees we'll rehearse some rather 
smart patter, that should make the thing go 
“ike hot cakes." 

He'll easily get on the roof; you remember 
lie gardeners keep their ladders against the 
buck wall,and we'll wedge the skylight an inch 
jor so open for his voice to sound through." 

* Oh, that part will be quite simple; I was 
| hinking of the cellar. How should we hear 
iim through the floor?“ 

„Easily enough, I should think, and if 
^ot I could knock out one of the knots in 

he boards, and he could speak through that ; 
don't fancy we shall have any trouble in 
hat quarter. No one goes into the cellar 
ow ; it’s only vsed for the hot-water heating 
zrrangement in the winter terms.“ 

„Vell. you certainly have cleared up the 

incolit; a good deal, Benson; and if we 
an get leave from old Collard to use the 
all, and Springthorpe will join us, we 
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PART II. 


might announce our show. It is sure to go 
all the better if the fellows have time to think 
over it, and jaw about it a bit first. It'll 
make them all the keener when the time 
comes." MM 

The following day, after dinner was over, 
Benson knocked at Mr. Collard's study door, 
and entered. 

“ Well, Benson, what is it? "" inquired the 
master. 

„Would you give us permission to use the 
hall on the last evening, for an hour or so, 
sir2" 

“Use the hall! What are you going to 
do?—have a feast, or what?“ 

" No, sir; nothing of that kind, only we— 
that is, Lewis and me—are thinking of giving 
an entertainment to the fellows." 

„Well, I hope your entertainment will be 
better than your grammar, or it won't count 
for much, Benson.“ 

* Oh, it will, sir.” 

" You won't have any fireworks, or ex- 
plosions, or anything of that kind?“ 

No, sir; nothing." 

“And you won't damage the room?“ 

“Not in the least.“ 

“Then how do ycu intend to amuse your 
audience?!“ : 

“ Oh, it's to be a magical show—conjuring, 
and that kind of thing," replied Benson, 
careful to keep the quast-ventriloquism out 
of the matter, lest it might lead to awkward 
questions. 

„Then if you'll promise me to be careful, 
and not make too much noise, you may have 
the hall." 

„Thank you, sir; we'll be careful.” 

Toby was equally successful on his part, 
and = Springthorpe was so keen about 
practising his patter, both in season and out 
of season—that is, in solitude and in the 
playground — that he very nearly gave the 
show away. However, it is better to be 
too enthusiastic than not enthusiastic 
enough, und Toby had no fear of his not 
backing him up properly when the evening 
arrived. 

The idea of the entertainment caught on, 
and the rest of the fellows were very curious 
to know what they were to see or hear; but 
beyond stating that magie would form a very 
prominent feature in it, Benson and Toby 
would divulge nothing. 

The latter had a private rehearstl with 
Springthorpe for five minutes one evening, 
when they were lucky enough to discover 
the hall empty, and the upshot of it was 
that Springthorpe found he could not dis- 
tinguish a single word Toby addressed to 
him through the floor; but when, the follow- 
ing day, Benson cleverly knocked out one of 
the knots, and plugged the hole with a cork 
which could be withdrawn from the cellar 
when occasion demanded, the defect was 
remedied, and the effect of Springthorpe's 
replies was, as Toby expressed it, stupen- 
dous. 

At length the examinations were over und 
the work of the term concluded, and the 
boys had only to paek up and amuse them- 
selves till the following morning, when they 
would be free to start for their homes. They 
had humbugged about all the afternoon, as 
boys will when they have nothing particular 
to do, and were growing weary of their own 
and each other's society by the time evening 
came, so that the prospects of the perform- 
ance in the hall came as a positive relief to 
them, and they were eager enough to take 
their places on the forms and tables Toby 
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and Benson hed set in order, directly tea 
had been cleared away. 

It must be admitted that the end of the 
hall which was to serve as the platform pre- 
sented a somewhat bare appearance, and 
very different from the temples of magic 
that, in old days, owned Anderson, Houdin, 
Doubler, etc., as their high priests. But in 
those days the art of conjuring was a more 
or less mechanical art, while, in the present, 
sleight of hand, pure and simple, is far more 
to the fore. and Benson, in a small way, was 
au up-to-date performer, thanks to the 
excellent writings of Professor Hoffmann und 
other articles in the B. O. P.“ 

But the audience came to be amused, and 
cared very little for the surroundings so long 
as their object was attained. They were 
noisy at first, and inclined tc make fun of 
anything that offered a target for their wit; 
but when Benson appeared through the door 
at the end of the hall, with three pieces of 
coloured paper in his hand, which he laid on 
the table forming the only piece of furniture 
on the platform, and came forward to where 
the footlights ought to have been, there were 
shouts of “ Bravo! Go it, Benson!” und 
great clapping of hands. 

* Gentlemen," said the performer, making 
his best bow, “my partner ard myself hope 
we may be able to amuse you for an hour or 
so this evening with some experiments in 
natural magic and ventriloquism. We shall 
do our best, and we can't do more— no fellow 
can. If we please you, well und good ; if not, 
all I ask is that you wait till the show is 
over, and we have cleared out of the hall, 
before you visit us with your displeasure, for 
Collard only gave us permission to use it on 
the understanding we didn't make too much 
row. But I haven't come before you this 
evening for the sole purpose of talking: 
I want to show you something, and lll 
commence with these three pieces of 
coloured tissue-paper: pray examine them, 
and Ithink you will find they are entirely 
unprepared in any way, and that you can 
almost see through them as easily as you 
can through me. Thank you. I take them 
in my hands, thus, and crumple them 
together. Watch them, please." And watch 
them the boys did in absolute silence, as 
they grew gradually less and less, and then 
began to increase again, but in the form of 
nearly a hundred little paper flags, each on 
its separate statf, and these, as Benson waved 
his hands in front of him, fell in a pretty 
coloured shower on the floor. 

He did the trick (an easy one) very well, 
and the applause which greeted him was 
genuine and hearty ; but he stopped it, raising 
his hand, and saying: This is all very well, 
gentlemen, but these flags, Ladmit, are only 
paper, and won't stand the weather. When 
I attempt to make anything I like it to be 
durable and good. What I have done will 
serve for a start. but let me try and make a. 
proper flag. Will some gentleman oblige me 
with a scarlet silk pocket-handkerchief ? °” 
And he walked down among the forms. 
“Ah, I see I need not have tioubled you ; 
there is one in that candle on my table. Ul 
make use of that." He passed his hand up 
the candle till it reached the thune, when 
there was a brilliant crimson flash, and the 
same moment u red handkerchief appeared 
in his hand. 

The boys. at first startled, applauded vigor- 
ously. *'That's all right, as far as it goes." 
said the performer,“ but you can't have a flug 
of one colour“; und he placed his apparently 
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empty hands together, and as he moved 
them quickly up and down, a blue handker- 
chief appeared at his finger-tips. Again 
there was applause, which ceased on his 
continuing : * Now, gentlemen, I know that 
some among you are so suspicious of my 
actions as to sav to yourselves : * He brought 
tnem down his sleeves. I should not dream 
of attempting to take you in in that way - I 
have a far higher idea of your cuteness than 
that; but to prove beyond doubt that your 
suspicions are unjust and unfounded, I will 
show you my hands, perfectly empty, both 
back and front." He suited the action to his 
words, and then. bringing his hands together, 
there appeared, as before, a handkerchief 
between his fingers, this time a white one. 

„That's all right," he continued, “but three 
handkerchiefs don't make a flug without aid ; 
however, fortunately for you and me I have 
secured the services of a young lady who is 
at the present moment sitting on the roof 
waiting to do a little sewing. I will send the 
handkerchiefs to her (making them into a 
ball) thus: One, two, three, Go!" And he 
raised his arm as in the act of tossing some- 
thing upwards. The ball had disappeared, but 
as he quickly lowered his arm again, a tightly 
folded little bundle was seen in his fingers. 
“ Perhaps some gentleman will kindly undo 
this for me." Some one did, and shook out 
a fairly large tricolor flag. That, gentle- 
men, is the way 7 make flags," and, with a 
bow, Benson withdrew. 

It is quite needless to give a complete 
résumé of Benson's performance, and it will 
be sufficient to add that the remainder went 
off without any hitch, and to the satisfaction 
of himself and the audience. It was now 
Toby’s turn, and he was not in the happiest 
frame of mind about it. 

“l wish I were you, Benson, with your 
part done.“ 

" Nonsense, old man, you go on, and 
give’em fits. They're ina good humour and 
will swallow anything." 

“Very well, I suppose I must. See that 
Springthorpe is up on the roof in time." 

“Allright; leave that to me; on you go“; 
and on Toby went. Benson stood at the 
door for a few minutes listening to the first 


imitations just to assure himself that matters: 


were going right ; and having satisfied himself 
on this point, he ran off with Springthorpe 
behind the hal, where the ladder was 
already in position, and held it for him 
while he clambered up on to the roof. 

“Now be careful how you go when you 
get on the slates; if vou keep your feet in 
the gutter you'll be able to reach up to the 
skylight." 

“Oh, yes, I know; TH look out. I only 
hope Toby will give me time enough to get 
down from here and into the cellar before he 
begins," said Springthorpe, mounting the 
ladder. 

“That will be all right. I'll be off back, 
to hear if you are loud enough ; if not, I shall 
come and tell you, so that if you don't see 
me you may take it you are all right”; and 
away tan Benson. 

He got back just in time to hear Toby, 
who had concluded his introduction, com- 
mence with “ Hollo! are you there?” And 
the somewhat indistinct reply,“ Yes, matey, 
I’m here!” and he could not help noticing 
the artful way in which his co-entertainer 
just moved his lips while gazing at the roof, 
giving the faintest suggestion that he was 
responsible for the reply. Matters went 
quite smoothly, and the audience were com- 
pletely taken in. At length the preconcerted 
question came, and Sprinethorpe knew that, 
as far as the rouf went, his labours were over. 
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He quickly slid down the ladder, and as his 
feet reached the ground he felt a hand on 
his shoulder. 

" What were you doing up there, Spring- 
thorpe? " 

There was no mistaking the voice of Mr. 
Collard. 

„Ob. sir! It's part of the performance. I 
was the man on the roof." 

Man on the roof?“ 

“Yes, sir; it's ventriloquism. But please 
let me go; l've got to be the man in the 
cellar now." 

"Are you quite mad, Springthorpe? or what 
does it mean °? ” 

„No, sir, I'm not mad, not a bit mad. If 
you'll come with me you'll soon understand 
it all, but we must be quick." 

Mr. Collard was by no means a bad kind 
of fellow—for a master —and one quality he 
possessed was a very keen appreciation of fun. 
In this instance he was sharp enough to see 
that there was some schoolboy joke to the 
fore, nnd followed his pupil, laughing to 
himself. 

“This way, sir," said Springthorpe, 
running down the steps leading to the cellar. 
* Mind this heap of coke. Let me take your 
hand; I know the way.“ 

Mr. Collard gave the boy his hand, and 
together they made their way safely among 
the heaps of fuel and rubbish, till arriving in 
front of the furnace. Springthorpe whispered, 
"I must climb up here; will you come too, 
sir? But please be as quiet as possible, or 
they may hear us." 

„All right, I'll come," and the next 
minute he was crouching beneath the floor of 
the hall. 

Springthorpe withdrew the cork from the 
knot-hole and a shaft of light shot down into 
the darkness. 

* Lewis is just going to begin, sir." 

* Oh, is hc; but what are you going to 
do?" 

„I'm going to answer him. 
think he's a ventriloquist. 

“Hush!” as Toby's voice was heard 
above: * Now, then, are you awake down 
there? ^ 

“ Oh, ay, master, I'm awake sure enough,” 
replied Springthorpe, in as gruff a voice as he 
could assume ; while Mr. Collard, who had 
now grasped the joke, chuckled so loudly 
that he nearly gave the show away. 

„What are you laughing about? This is 
no joking matter," said Toby, who was 
astonished at this unrehearsed effect. 

"I may laugh surely without asking your 
leave, mayn't I?"' replied Springthorpe, try- 
ing to save the situation. 

“ You wouldn't laugh if Collard found you 
there, my fine friend," continued Toby. 

Springthorpe was about to frame some 
reply when Mr. Collard pushed him on one 
side, saying,“ I'm going to have a hand in 
this, Springthorpe’’?; and then, in his own 
voice, and loudly: ‘ Collard is here with me, 
so you're wrong again.” A great stamping 
and clapping greeted this reply, for the 
audience had recognised what they took to 
be Toby's skill as a perfect imitation of the 
master's voice. 

As for Toby himself he was dumfounded, 
and could make nothing of it. However, 
he pulled himself together, and continued : 
* So you're Collard, are vou? Well 1 admire 
vour cheek. I wonder what vou'll sav next. 
Perhaps that you're the doctor himself! 

“No, I shan't; I shall only tell you the 
truth.“ 

“That’s very kind of you, I'm sure; we 
didn't expect you herethis evening. All the 
same, I don't believe a word you say.“ 


'The fellows 


Springthorpe shook in his shoes when he 
heard this, dreading what might come next. 
The performance was growing no joke a: 
fat as he was concerned. He must get up to 
the hall and warn Toby. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Collard had replied : 

“I’m very sorry you doubt my veracity. 
Will you believe me when I say I set vou 
fifty lines. and you only showed up forts. 
eight? What have you got to say to that, 
eh?” 

The audience roared at this reply, recognis- 
ing a little failing of Toby’s. But it was too 
much for Springthorpe; he waited for no 
more, but jumping down off the furnace he 
bolted out of the cellar, and up to the hall. 

" Collard's there . really!“ he gasped to 
Benson, who was standing outside the door, 
listening. 

" Nonsense ! " 

* He is, though. We must warn Toby.” 

" Here, write it on this," giving him a 
piece of paper, “and hand it to him." 

In a second or two Springthorpe hai 
scribbled his warning on the paper, ani. 
opening the door, stalked on to the platform. 
Toby's face when he caught sight of him 
was a picture—astonishment, doubt, and fear 
were mingled there; he took the paper anid 
read it. For a moment he hesitated, an 
then turned to the audience, and said: “I 
have to thank Springthorpe for a suggestion 
he has made, which I shall at once put into 
practice." And then, addressing the floor: 

“ Now, sir, I am afraid I was rather rude 
to you just now; I appeared to doubt you: 
word." 

* You certainly did," came the reply. 

‘Well, I beg to apologise to you, Mr. 
Collard ; and on behalf of the audience and 
myself and partner to thank you for allowin: 
us to use the hall this evening. We all 
consider it remarkably kind of you to go 
into the cellar for our amusement; and-- 
and—I won't detain you any longer. Good- 
night, sir —and once more many thanks. 

" Good-night, Lewis. And please dont 
doubt my word for the future. Glad you've 
all enjoyed yourselves. Good-night, good- 
night "; the last good-night sounding very 
faint and distant. 

„That, gentlemen,” continued Toby. 
coming forward, “ concludes our entertain. 
ment ; and I have only to thank you for your 
very kind attention. And now you may clear 
out as soon as you like." And casting aside 
all his dignity Toby vanished through the 
door, to be greeted on the other side by a 
sounding smack on the shoulders, and a 
* Well done, Toby ; you got out of the mess 
grandly,” from Benson. 

But are we out of it? that's the question. 
I cheeked him so awfully - he'll punish me 
no end, and probably keep me back to inorrow. 
It is an awful sell! How did he come to be 
there, Springthorpe ? ” 

Springthorpe was in the middle of h:s 
explanation when he was interrupted by the 
footman — 

“Mr. Collard's compliments. and he hopes 
to have the pleasure of Mr. Benson, Mr. Lewis, 
and Mr. Springthorpe's company at supper, at 
eight this evening.“ 

„All right, John, give him our compl. 
ments, and tell him we'll be there," sail 
Benson, accepting for the trio.“ There, you 
see, it's all right; Collard can take a joke a- 
well as anyone. Mark my words, we shi. 
have some fun this evening.” 

And, to judge from the faces of the thre: 
as they returned to their rooms at half-pas: 
ten that evening, Benson's prediction hai 
been fultilled. 

(THE Exp.] 
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* Here and there a lusty trout, 
Aud here and there a grayling."—' TENNYSON. 


W HEN Clegg was at home he lived in the 

country, but that was not often, for, 
when quite à, small boy, he came as & boarder 
to the Grammar School in Chesterton, and, 
as I lived in that town and attended as a day- 
boy the same school, we became great chums. 
Our friendship was further cemented by the 
fact that, when our schooldays were over, we 
both became articled clerks in the same 
attorney’s oflice. 

He was an awfully good fellow, was Clegg, 
and he always remained a countryman at 
heart, although his lot was castin town. He 
loved nothing better than to collar me for a 
stroll into the bright country which sur- 


rounded Chesterton, and I have more than‘ 


once found him lying full length on a sunny 
bank talking to a snail about the process of 
putting out its horns, and gently requesting 
it to venture out of its shell—yea, even 
when his beard was beginning to sprout. I 
suppose old Isaak Walton must have been 
that sort of fellow, so no one will be surprised 
to learn that Clegg was a great adept in the 
* gentle art." I could do a little in that way 
myself, but my opportunities of angling being 
few, and streams in our neighbourhood 
worth fishing fewer still, my skill was not of 
a high order. 

There was another fellow we used to chum 
with, an old schoolfellow of ours too, who 
had gone by the nickname of Lonjy " from 
time immemorial. His sobriquet, I suppose, 
was an abbreviation of “ longitude," and had 
reference to his length. Lonjy was some- 
thing of a character. No one ever tried to 
sum him up. He was just accepted for what 
he was—a good-hearted, humorous, odd 
fellow. He used often to join Clegg and me 
in our excursions, and so it happened that, 
when Clegg invited me to spend a few days at 
his country domicile, he asked Lonjy too. 

As we were turning in on the evening of 
our arrival, Clegg laid strict injunctions upon 
us to be up with the sun, as he wished to give 
us a long day with our rods. 

The birds woke me just as my watch 
indicated the hour of six. There was a rose 
peeping in at my window, blushing at the very 
thought of my lying in bed on such a morning. 
I jumped up, dressed quickly, and ran down- 

stairs. Clegg and Lonjy were already there. 
They had been up an hour or more. Lonjy 
was an enthusiast at anything fresh. and 
although, to my certain knowledge, he had 
never caught anything larger than a stickle- 
back, he was as eager for the day's sport to 


» commence as Clegg himself. 


When I entered the breakfast.room they 


. svere standing, with their noses about two 


inches apart, examining a“ fly-book." 


Now, 
flies were Greek to Lonjy. He could not have 


told a grey drake from a March brown, or even 
- a salmon from a trout fly, to save his life; but 
he was evidently bent upon knowing before 


breakfast. This was remarkable for Lonjy, 


- because, although he was very tall and thin, 


effect upon your health!" 


he had a very healthy appetite, and could 
never be trusted to carry the sandwiches on 
our country expeditions. 

* Good morning, my boy," he said, as I 
put my head between them. ‘I hope your 
early rising will not have a detrimental 
He said this 
with an air of mild rebuke, being evidently 
much elevated himself by the fact that he 
had risen on this particular morning at least 
three hours before his usual time. 

« Now, Clegg.“ he continued characteristi- 
cally, "this lazy beggar has managed to 
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A LUCKY NOVICE. 
By PAUL PRESTON. 


drag himself downstairs, so what say you 
io breakfast—then, hurrah for the purling 
stream!“ 

One would have thought, by the way that 
Lonjy attacked the ham and eggs, that he 
would have required nothing more until 
evening ; but such a thought was doomed to 
extinction by Lonjy remarking, immediately 
after we had risen from the table: “I sup- 
pose you have got the sandwiches packed, old 
man?” 

His fears were dispelled and his troubled 
spirit calmed when Clegg brought forth a 
basket, broad and deep, in which was stowed 
away a goodly supply of the things essen- 
tial to Lonjy's peace oi mind. 

"[ think," said Clegg, as we tramped 
towards the brook, which he had whipped 
ever since he was breeched, “that Lonjy 
had better fish with a worm, as he is a 
novice. He'll be & lot more likely to catch 
something and won't get disgusted at the 
outset.” | 

Lonjy muttered something about being “as 
good an angler as some folks who thought 
great guns of themselves," but he raised no 
further objection. Clegg whipped me ona 
beautiful fly, in his usual skilful style, as we 
stood about twelve yards from a lovely hole," 
where he told me he must have caught 
dozens of trout. I then took up a position 
well back from the stream, and, leaning 
gently forward, I threw my fly and allowed 
it to settle so gently and naturally that I, 
for one, could not blame a trout in the least 
if he was deceived. The moment my fly 
touched the surface, the water parted slightly, 
& great maw opened, sucked in my fly, and de- 
liberately closed again. I struck and hooked 
him—and then the fun began. He fought 
like a Briton, and I verily believe he would 
have been in the water yet had not Clegg 
hastened to the rescue and helped me to lay 
him high and dry on the bank. He was 
a splendid fellow, and I was in high feather 
over my early success. Yet still, as he lay in 
the long grass, his great mouth open and his 
bonny spotted sides heaving, I must confess 
I felt a bit sorry for him. 

“Worms!” cried Lonjy. Don’t talk to 
me &bout worms; if fish are to be caught 
the moment a fly touches the water, I will 
have a fly, please.” Clegg and I laughed, but 
as Lonjy would hear nothing to the contrary 
he had his wish. 

Poor Lonjy! He thought it was easy, but, 
alas ! do not most of us choose rather to learn 
by our own experience than by the dearly 
bought experience of others? Somehow that 
fly of Lonjy's would not settle, or if it did it 
was never by any chance in the spot he had 
aimedat. It asoften dropped at Lonjy's feet 
as into the water, and when it did take 
to that element it was of its own accord when 
he was least expecting it, and with a splash 
that was calculated to scare every fish in the 
neighbourhood. 

Nevertheless, when Lonjy saw his fly 
actually “ smite ” the water, he thought he 
had scored, and looked quite blank when 
that huge maw did not appear and swallow 
his bait. So he drew, or rather hauled out, 
and tried another cast. ‘This time he 
certainly did catch something—to wit, a 
tree; and not only so, but he broke his top 
length, lost one of Clegg’s best tethers, and 
one whole hour in the vain attempt to 
recover his lost property. This effectually 
put an end to Lonjy’s enthusiasm for a fly 
as & bait. 

„Please, Clegg, may I try a worm?” asked 
Lonjy, in his most insinuating tones. 

“ Certainly, my friend," answered Clegg, 
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handing him one by the tail. 
find it to your taste!“ 

* But, Clegg, old fellow, you know I have 
just had my breakfast, and I want a rod 
too." 

* I know you do, badly, and if you had had 
a little more rod while you were younger you 
would not have been so headstrong now. As 
my old grandmother used to say—bless her! 
— Spare the rod — ” 

“Spare me the rest," yelled Lonjy, with a 
great show of fierceness, and rig me up a 
new rod, or, by the sacred piscatores, I'll 
duck thee! ” 

His six-feet-two towered over the shrinking 
Clegg, who, of course, yielded at discretion, 
and Lonjy thus descended from his higher 
flights and came down humbly to things 
which were of the earth earthy— worms! 
As might have been anticipated, he quickly 
had cause for thankfulness, for, just as he was 
lifting his line out of the water, where it had 
been submerged for some two minutes or so, 
his float suddenly disappeared. Now, Lonjy 
had known, almost from his earliest infancy, 
that the disappearance of the float is the 
signal generally given by fish when they 
desire to announce their readiness to be 
“ pulled out,“ so he shouted frantically to me, 
“ [I've got a bite this time, and no mistake!“ 

I hurried towards him with the landing-net, 
and was just in time to see him haul up—item, 
one branch of a tree; item, several score 
blades of grass; item, straw and brook-weed 
of many descriptions ; item, half a pound of 
mud and various nondescript articles—the 
whole having formed no mean portion of the 
brook bottom ! 

Lonjy was crestfallen, there could be no 
doubt of that, but he turned to me calmly and 
said, * What have you brought that thing for? 
Did I ask you for a landing-net? I simply 
wished to borrow your pocket microscope that 
I might examine the composition of this 
brook bottom. If you haven’t one, you may 
retire." 

I said I had not, and that I: 10uld have 
scarcely thought he would have needed one 
to examine the objects he had dredged, as 
they were not by any means small. 

We heard no more of Lonjy for some time, 
and then his voice was wafted from afar, and 
we understood him to say, “ I say, you fellows, 
what time is it? I forgot to wind my 
watch up last night." 

“ Ten o'clock," Clegg shouted back, and we 
thought we heard a groan. Ten minutes after 
we saw Lonjy making towards us with rapid 
strides, as if something had struck him 
suddenly and he was burning to com- 
municate it. 

* I don't know where I read it," he began, 
whilst still advancing, “ but it was some philo- 
sopher or other big gun who said that when 
a fellow went fishing, and especially when he 
caught nothing, he ought on no account to 
have fewer than seven meals a day." 

* Perhaps you dreamed it," I said, hoping 
to arrive at some definite authority. 

“ Well,’ he replied, “it is certainly a 
vague impression, but I guess I'll give it the 
benefit of the doubt. I think it would be the 
height of folly to run the risk of being laid up 
all the rest of our holiday, from a failure to 
follow essentially good advice because of a 
slight doubt as to its origin.” 

I did not feel exactly ravenous myself, but 
when Clegg was silent and then muttered 
something about a snack," I fell in with the 
idea, for the sake of good-fellowship, and we 
laid aside our rods and sat down to the 
aforesaid “ snack." 

“ Supposé we were doomed to live on the 


* Hope you'll 


rel 


produce of Lonjy's rod?" I said musingly, 
as I munched. “ How well we should fare! 

“If you value my peace of mind, don't!“ 
he replied, with a shudder, as he gazed lov- 
ingly on the huge sandwich he was discussing. 
“ The thought is too terrible for me. I couldn't 
fancy that branch or that brook-weed a bit. 
But now I feel like a giant refreshed ” (“and 
look like one," I put in, as I viewed his pro- 
strate length), “and I'll guarantee to stir 
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been three inches in length! He landed it 
well. I say “well” advisedly, for Lonjy's 
fish, being indifferently hooked, and the 
energy of Lonjy's pull being slightly out of 
proportion to its size, the fish became 
detached from the hook, and, after passing 
with many acrobatic somersaülts over six 
elm-trees and a haystack, it finally alighted 
gracefully one hundred yards inland, in the 
midst of a thorn-bush, where it probably 


I suggested that he might borrow a gun and 
wait for it to fly out and then bring it down 
in style. But he did not seem to care for the 
suggestion, and walked off to his rod. This 
last-mentioned article he had thrown down in 
his excitement, and it now lay with half its 
length, together with the whole of the line, 
immersed. Lonjy stooped to raise it, but 
felt a considerable resistance. He tugged 
harder, and then he beheld the reward of his 


those fish up when I've finished." 
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(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by A. DOWNER.) 


I murmured the monosyllable, “ When," 
and, taking up my rod, recommenced opera- 
tions. 

Half an hour afterwards Lonjy did like- 
wise, and again, ten minutes later, happening 
tolook in his direction, I saw him start up 
hurriedly from the knoll upon which he had 
perched himself and brandish his rod in the 
air, as a drosky driver brandishes his whip. 
I at once tumbled to the fact that Longy had 
caught something. Yes, it was a fish—a 
üsh, which, if it was an inch, must have 


„I'll be shot if I haven't caught a flying- 
fish ! " cried Lonjy excitedly, as he quickly 
lessened the distance between himself and 
the aforesaid bush, “and, by all that’s fishy! 
it has its nest in yonder thorn-bush. I must 
have it at all risks." 

He spent some time looking for it, for, as 
the firstfruits of his labours, he was loth to 
lose it. But at length he gave up the search 
and came back to us. 

„It was a splendid fellow,“ he said, * quite 
a foot long, and I can't see the ghost of it.” 


morning'stoil. It was in the form of an eel, 
a goodly sized one, as far as we could 
judge ; but it was impossible to determine 
its actual length, for it was now wrap 
up in the form of a ball, bound together 
most firmly by at least half the length 
of Lonjy's line, which, in a medley of 
twists and knots, held the contorted body 
of that unhappy eel ! 

Lonjy was in despair this time. He 
could never hope to disentangle it, but 
Clegg came along at the moment, and, 
by a few judicious cuts, quickly put 
things to rights, and Longy was the 
happy possessor of a really fine eel. 

„Well,“ soliloquised Lonjy con- 
tentedly, as he looked at the wriggling 
creature, ‘‘a fish in the hand is worth 
a dozen in a thorn-bush,”’ and then a 
shade of sorrow passed over his features 
as he reverted to his late loss. But it 
was only momentary, and he shouldered 
his rod again and proceeded up-stream. 
He ensconced himself a short distance 
from the spot where Clegg and I stood, 
and, having managed to get his worm, 
after a vast amount of manipulation, 
into something like a satisfactory posi- 
tion, he patiently awaited results. 

They were not long in coming, for, 
presently, his rod bent like a reed, 
and his wheel spun round like a tee- 
totum. 

* He's hooked a big un," cried Clegg, 
rushing for the landing-net and setting 
off to his assistance. Lonjy threw away 
his rod, which seemed to be on the point 

: of breaking— although the íact of its 
| being bent half round was but an indica- 
tion of its superb quality. He then laid 
hold of the line and hauled on it with 
all his might. Had it not been a marvel 
of strength, it must inevitably have 
parted, for the fish kicked lustily. 

* Stay till I put the landing-net under 
him," cried Clegg; but Lonjy would have 
none of it, and waved him off again and 
continued to haul. My word! Just as 
the fish reached the bank it broke from 
the hook, or, more correctly, the hook 
broke from it, and in another moment it 
would have been gone. But Lonjy, in 
his excitement, proved one too many for 
it. When he saw that the fish was loose. 
he leaped into the water and, making a 
desperate grab, he had the happy luck 
(for luck it was) to pin the fish to the 
bottom, and then, putting his other haná 
underneath and bringing them both up 
with a sudden jerk, he fairly threw the 
fish over his head on to the bank behind 
him! But, alas! such was the energy 
he put into the throw that he lost his 
balance, and, after clawing the air for 
an appreciable number of seconds. 
sprawled on his back in two feer of 
water, whence he issued a moment later, 
looking for all the world like a scarecrow in 
a thunderstorm ! 

* Let those laugh who win," said he, when 
he had crawied up the bank and got the water 
out of his eyes and ears sufficiently to see ard 
hear our explosions of mirth. 

„There has been nothing caught to-day hal! 
so fine as that trout of mine." 

This was no more than the truth, for it was 
a beauty, and would certainly scale three 
pounds. 
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Lonjy's clothes were damped, but his spirits 
were not, and, moreover, we were all hungry 
again, so, when he proposed that we should 
make all speed home and feast right royally 
on his splendid trout, we agreed nem. con. 

Packing up our rods hurriedly, we left the 
brookside and made our way homeward as 
quickly as might be. Do not, however, jump 
to the conclusion that this was very quickly, 
for, with his wet hat in one hand, his dripping 
coat in the other, his legs endeavouring to 
keep as far apart as was mutually agreeable, 
and the limp inexpressionables which en- 
veloped them clearly showing that their 
lateral dimensions were scarcely in accord- 
ance with their longitude, his hair standing 
straight up in consequence of a brisk applica- 
tion of handkerchiefs— such was the picture 
Lonjy cut that Clegg and I had more than 
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Y would hardly have thought that a dog 

could have caused such ructions in the 
school, but he was an Irishman, and perhaps 
that explains it. He was eight or nine 
months old when he first appeared, and not 
exactly what ladies call“ a pretty dog." All 
the same, poachers and policemen and game- 
keepers, who know a “ classy " dog when they 
see one —I don't call pugs and toy-terriers 
real dogs !—admired him. 

But this brings me to the story of the 
great Poole-Cave quarrel. 

When out for a long walk one day, Poole 
and Cave, who were great chums, came across 
a labourer who was tying a brick to a pup by 
the riverside. 

* [s he savage?“ asked Poole. 

* No," replied the man. *' Are you?” 


Poole turned red and shut up, but Cave 
says: | 
* Why are you going to drown him, then?“ 


* He's over six months hold, and I've 'ad 
an 'int that somebody’s comin’ for to see ’is 
license. Give me seven an’ six to pay ’is 
license, young gents, and I won't drown ’im.”’ 

“ I couldn't give you seven and six to save 
you from drowning,” says Cave, who's a jolly 
cool hand. “I don't mind taking the dog, 
though, rather than see him drown.” 

„Werry good, sir. Arf a dollar is ’is 
price, seein’ it’s you.” 

“Rot!” says Cave. “ You won't get any- 
thing by drowning him.” 

* No, nor you won't get no dog, neither." 

“Well, look here, I'll give you sixpence.” 

“Arf a dollar, or in 'e goes.“ 

Cave had tenpence, and Poole only three- 

nce, so Cave says : 

* We can't give you more than a shilling, 
so chuck him in," but he knew very well the 
man wouldn't be such a fool as to do it. 

* Werry good ; hand it over." 

The bargain concluded, they led the Irish 
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once to stand still and hold each other up. 
The object of our mirth, however, noticed 
us not, but kept straight towards the mark — 
viz. hisdinner. But,though he looked neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, it must be 
confessed that he occasionally cast a sorrow- 
ful look downwards—an indication of the 
extreme commiseration he felt for the suffer- 
ings of his distant connections. 

On arriving at Clegg’s place Lonjy rushed 
upstairs, changed his clothes and quickly 
joined us in Clegg's den, where we sat wait- 
ing for the sound of the gong. 

“Hurrah! There it goes!“ cried Lonjy, 
looking as fit as a fiddle once more, and the 
whole cavalcade sallied forth. Then, oh, 
rapture! What a sight met our gaze! The 
table was set most temptingly with dainty 
ware, and shining silver and lovely garden 


CAVES DOG. 
Bv F. P. GIBBON. 


terrier away by the string, and Poole 
promised to pay up his share as soon as he 
could. 

“ Where shall we keep him though?" he 


asked. “ There’ll be a row if old Bowman 
gets to know." 
"Ive thought of that. Don't you 


remember old Mother Wood at the tuckshop 
saying how she wished she had a dog for 
company at night? We'll let her keep the 
animal, but we'll take him for walks and 
train him." 

“ Good idea! Let's go and see her now." 

This tuckshop was close to Dr. Bowman’s 
school, and as Mrs. Wood was a very respect- 
able old lady, we could go when we liked. 
The matter was soon arranged. She was to 
call the dog hers, but the boys were to have 
the right to take him out whenever they 
liked, and what few biscuits he would require 
over and above her “scraps” they would 
pay for alternate weeks. The question of a 
license was conveniently overlooked. 

The arrangement worked well for some 
weeks, and Poole taught the pup to beg, and 
Cave taught him to shake hands and fetch 
and carry; but as he used to go up to other 
fellows at the tuckshop and beg when they 
were eating, Cave got riled and declared that 
teaching a dog to beg was degrading its noble 
nature. Then they had a bigger row over 
naming the pup. Poole wanted to call him 
* Pat, " because he was Irish, and Cave said 
his name should be “ Bob,” because he used 
to have a dog at home named Bob, and also 
because they'd paid a bob for him.  There- 
upon Poole called Cave an ass, and Cave 
promptly retorted that Poole rhymed with 
“ fool.” 

Cave then said the dog was his, as Poole 
still owed twopence for him, so they called in 
Barnes as umpire, and we had a proper trial. 
All the Lower School were now interested in 
the pup and took sides, Poole’s pals claiming 
that he was entitled to half, whilst Cave’s 
chums declared that he was not. There was 
more than one fight about it too. However, 
we all agreed to go by what Barnes said, as 
he’d areputation amongst us for cuteness and 
fair dealing. 

Barnes heard both sides, and after thinking 
it over a bit, whispered to me: “ Solomon 
knew a thing or two, and I’m going to give 
a Solomon judgment. That’ll settle it.” 

Then aloud he declared that as both 
seemed to have pretty equal rights, the 
pup must be cut in half. After this he 
smiled sweetly and waited for one of them to 
say, “Cut it up then," and for the other to 
give up his claim rather than hurt the dog. 
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flowers—but we looked not on these. At the 
head of the table, on a royal dish, reposed _ 
Lonjy's colossal trout, surrounded by the 
smaller fry which Clegg and I had captured 
—the whole interlarded with the sections of 
Lonjy's redoubtable eel—all cooked to per- 
fection, crisp and glorious ! 

Here I pause for lack of words. The rest 
of that day is a blank. ' Time, place, and cir- 
cumstances seem to be swallowed up by that 


consutumate dish, and by tlie vision of the 


happiness of Lonjy, opposite to me at the 
table, tasting for himself the firstfruits of a 
day's angling. 

It is not every angler who can say that the 
first day he attempted to whip u stream he 
landed a three-pounder, but it is an achieve- 
ment which my friend Lonjy looks back upon 
with pardonable pride. 


* Don't be an ass, Barnes!" was what 
Cave said, however. Bob's not going to be 
cut in half—are you, old boy?” 

* You'd rather Poole should have him, 
then, I s'pose? " Barnes asked. 

* He jolly well shan't," Cave answered. 

* What do you say, Poole? " 

* Nobody'll cut Pat in half while I'm here. 
I didn't think you were such an idiot, 
Barnes." 

“Its a jolly nuisance," murmured the 
judge, looking rather soft. “I thought 
Solomon would have worked it all right." 

“Oh, that was only a kid they were 
quarrelling over," said Cave; *'but Bob's 
valuable!“ 

After thinking hard for some moments 
Barnes spoke up: 

* I'll tell you how we'll do it. You stand 


there, Cave, and you there, Poole, and I'll 
take the dog fifty yards away. Both call 
him, and he'll belong to the one he goes to. 
Will that suit?“ 

“ All right," they confidently agreed. 

As soon as Barnes let go they called like 
mad, and the pup went straight to Cave, 
amid the cheers of a lot of us who were 
chums of his. But while Cave was patting 
him and calling him “ Good old Bob!" off 
he flew to Poole, jumping up at him, and the 
Pooleites set up a shout. 

„He came to me first," cried Cave. 

“Yes, but he left you to come to me," 
Poole replied, ** and he'd never have left me 
to go to you—he's more sense." 

"Its even," Barnes decided. “I see 
nothing for it except to divide him." He 
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gota bit of string and measured the pup, 
making & mark halfway between the nose 
and his stump of a tail with some wet tar 
from a convenient railing. 

“ Forrad of that line is yours, Cave," he 
said, and the name of that half is Bob. 
Aft of the mark is Poole's, and he may call 
it Pat. You can take him out on alternate 
days." 

Barnes's father is the captain of a first- 
class cruiser, and he uses nautical terms 
when he wants to put on side. 

"If Poole doesn’t pay the twopence 
owing," he went on, Cave will have the 


right to buy his share for fourpence on the 
last day of the month. That’s the verdict of 
the court." 

Though neither proprietor was pleased 
with the result, they had to abide by it, and 
before long the fun began. 

Cave was training the Irishman to drop & 
ball or stick as soon as he said Dead!" 
He got on very well for à bit until he took it 
into his head to run away and tear the ball 
to pieces, retreating with it whenever Cave 
followed. When caught at last he began to 
chastise—it not very hard, though, being 
kindhearted. He’d just started to leather it 
across the hindquarters when up comes 
Poole. 

" What are you thrashing Pat for?" he 
asked. Let him alone!“ 

" Mayn't I wallop my own dog? ” Cave 
inquired. 

“ Pat's not your dog. 
my end, so just drop it.“ 

There were five or six of us present, and 
Cave was rather sore about it. He gave way, 
however, for Poole had the right on his side, 
and it was part of the bargain. He waited 
for his revenge, and hinted to us that Poole 
would be sorry he'd interfered. 

Next Wednesday we all went down to the 
tuckshop to see what would happen, for 
Poole had arranged to go ratting and bird- 
nesting along the river with his chum 
Haughton. He wondered why we were 
grinning as he unchained the pup. Cave 
called Bob to him, and pulling something 
from his pocket, bent over the dog's head 
for a moment. 

“Come along, Pat!" shouted Poole; but 
when Cave let go the pup stayed where he 
was and began to rub his head on the ground 
and hit his own face with his forefeet. Cavo 
stood with his hands in his pockets and a 
smile on his face, for Bob was muzzled. 

"I say, what's that for?" Poole cried 
angrily. ‘Pat doesn’t want a beastly 
muzzle.” 

* Pat hasn't got one ; it's Bob that has the 
muzzle, my boy; and it's a nice brand-new 
one, not a beastly one. Don’t be vulgar." 

“ Yes, but I want to go ratting with him; 
and how can he rat with a muzzle on? " 

That's your affair. Rat with your own 
half of the dog! I don’t want mine to go 
ratting. I’m afraid you’ve a low mind, 
Poole, to go in for such vulgar game." 

* Do you mean to say you insist on your 
half being muzzled ? ” 


You're leathering 
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ment." 

"I didn't think you'd be such a cad. 
Come along, Haughton, we'll leave the poor 
beggar at home rather than have him 
miserable with a muzzle on. That’s what 
drives dogs mad.”’ 

As soon as they’d cleared away Cave took 
it off and Bob went a walk with us. We had 
a good time along the river, teaching him to 
bring sticks out of the water, and before long 
we caught sight of Poole and Haughton, who 
were looking under the high banks for wrens’ 
nests. Poole placed his foot on a clump of 
long grass just as we drew near, and as he 
found no earth beneath, down he tumbled 
into the water. Cave gave a how! of delight, 
and, calling Bob, he ran along the bank. 

“Fetch him out, Bob! Good dog, save 
him !—Hold him !—Tss !— Good dog! 

The brook was about two feet deep, and 
Poole, having rolled over in the water, was 
just about to scramble out when Bob 
plunged in, and, taking hold of his coat, 
began to tug the wrong way. 

„Let go, you brute! ’’ Poole howled. 

„Stick tight, Bob!” cried Cave. Don't 
let the poor child drown!" 

Poole managed to climb out in spite of 
Bob's attentions. We all enjoyed it im- 
mensely, especially the pup, who frolicked 
round his dripping half-proprietor until he 
kicked it away. 

"That's base ingratitude!” Cave ex- 
claimed. He's saved your life, Poole. 
Aren't you grateful ? ” 

Poole was pretty savage by this time, but 
he kept his temper. 

“ So you've brought Pat ratting after all?“ 
was all he said. 

„No, I brought Bob, but Pat insisted on 
following." 

* Oh," Poole replied. “Come here, Pat." 

The Irish terrier began to fawn on him 
again, and Poole drew something out of his 
pocket. It was a bit of string, and with this 
he tied the hind-legs together. 

" What's that for?" asked Cave indig- 
nantly. 

“To teach him to run on his forelegs,“ 
Poole calmly replied. “It'll strengthen 'em.“ 

„Well, take it off.“ 

“Not much! I’m not interfering with 
your half. If you can muzzle yours, I can 


It's not contrary to the agree- 


surely do the same with mine." 
It was a score for Poole, and his chums 
couldn't 


chortled. Cave say anything 


against it, for it was fair enough, and to 
cut the string would be breaking the agree- 
ment. 

* How am I to get him home like that?” 
he asked gloomily. 

“ Dunno—that's your affair. Come along, 
Haughton, I must run and change my 
clothes.“ 

_ They were about to start when Cave “ caved 
in." 

“You’ve done me this time, Poole; you 
may take him home.“ 

So Poole cut the string and took the dog 
home in triumph. 

Whea the last day of the month came, 
Cave asked Poole to pay up or relinquish his 
share of the prp. Now Poole had the least 
pocket-money of any fellow at Bowman's, 


and, as he couldn't pay, Cave's eyes twinkled, 
and he fumbled in his pockets ‘ar the four- 
pence that would buy out hii partner's 
share. He rummaged one pocket after 
another and began to look anxious. Having 
gone through them all without success, he 
started afresh. 

Lost anything, old man? I asked. 

“ I had a sixpence yesterday, he replied, 
* but it's gone.“ 

" P'raps you've given it to a beggar and 
forgotten all about it ? " Poole suggested, and 
his pals laughed. 


trouser-pocket inside out and bringing to 
light a small hole. He would have to wait 
another week before he could buy his partner 
out, and possibly by that time Poole might 
be able to scrape the twopence together and 
save his bacon. 

„Look here, old chap," he observed in s 
conciliatory tone. “I'll swop you a cat for 
your half. A good cat's better than two 
hind-legs and a stump of a tail.“ 

“Cat! Who wants a wretched cat ? Nice 
fool I should look going about with a cat!" 
Poole remarked with infinite scorn. 

Cave’s next move was a pretty strong one. 
The very next day he marched up to Poole 
and coolly remarked— 

* Oh, Poole, I want to tell you that Pat's 
dead.“ 

“ Rats!” 

"It's true. Bob's very well, though, and 
has four legs and a tail now. You’ve nothing 
to do with that Irish terrier at the tuckshcp 
except when I give you leave, understani. 
I may allow you to take him out now ard 
then." 

„What do you mean? You're not going 
to break the agreement? 

“ No, you've done that. I've found out that 
I've been paying your share of the biscuits. 
and it amounts to more than fourpence. 

“ I clean forgot! said Poole, turning whit: 
and stammering. I did really. I'll pa: 
you back—I never intended to be mean." 

“ No, you don't, my crystal Poole. I kn»- 
you didn't mean to forget; but still it's a f. 
that Mrs. Wood has just told me that i. 
biscuits I bought have lasted each fortnic!:- 
and you've never bought any. So ts: 
buys out your share, and we're square. 

Poole was so staggered at having forgot: 
that he hadn't the heart to argue— x. 
fists or otherwise. But some of his cbur- 
wouldn't let the matter drop so easily, = 
the Pooleites and the Caveites had many 
free fight over Bob, and abused one anoi.. : 
tremendously. 

Cave bought a leather collar and print: 
on it in Indian ink “J. Cave," and one 
Poole's friends went to the tuckshop or : 
sly, and, blotting out the “J,” printed 1. 
word '*cANEM" after cave, scratching i: 
deep with his knife. The owner of the ;: 
was fairly mad at that. 

Cave persevered with Bob's educat: 
One of his pet dodges was to drop a stic* ` 
golf-ball, and, after going on a few huni^ 
yards, to send Bob back for it. The » 
had got quite expert, when one day he :: 
it on with his new Sunday-best, zie 
mounted swagger stick. Boo ran back. 
usual, but soon turned the corner of . 
lane again, capering at the heels of a big c 
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* Bother it all," Cave muttered, turning a 
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and Cave saw that this chap had picked up 
his stick. 

“That’s my cane,” he said, and explained 

why he’d dropped it. 

“ Proveit!” was the man's blunt response. 

“I tell you it's a birthday present from 

my father." 

" Prove it." 

“ Well, look there at the initials, J.C. My 

name's J. Cave." 

" Mine's Josh Cook; prove it!" was all 

the satisfaction he could get. 
Come back to Dr. Bowman's school, and 
I'll soon prove it." 

“ Tve no time, young gent, thankee kindly. 
I he ony a poor country chap, but I beant 
sich a simple fule as to give the stick to the 
fast feller as sez it's hisn and can't prove it. 
No, no! Good-day, mester." 

And Cave never saw his stick again. 

When the news spread Poole chortled so 
that he and Cave had a fight; while I fought 
Gledhill, & Pooleite, and O'Brien fought 
Morgan, and half a dozen others joined in. 
We had rather the best of it, but Poole's next 
move was simply diabolical, and in his better 
frame of mind he must have been heartily 
ashamed of it. 

He and Cave had taught Bob to b» down 
on cats. Now Dr. Bowman had a fine 
Persian, of which he was very fond. One 
evening Poole collared the cat and shut her 
up in the washhouse just off the playground, 
and persuaded a kid to run to the tuckshop 
and unfasten Bob. Of course, as soon as the 
knowing pup was loose he made for the 
school and quickly found out Cave, who 
was practising bowling in the playground. 

* Hullo, Bob, old man, how've you got 
loose?" he said, as he patted the dog. 
„Come along. I must fasten you up again, 
or there’ll be a row.” 

Poole opened the washhouse door and the 
cat jumped out. 

" Look out, Cave!" he yelled. “Keep 


that dog away: here's the doctor's eat! 
But Bob had seen her. Before Cave 
could , collar him, he made a dash after 
puss, who scooted through the play- 
ground and over the five-foot wall into 
the doc- i tor's garden, Bob after her. 
There Y were plenty of shrubs, but 
no trees AN worth climbing ; so as Bob 
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house door, that chanced to be open, as 
the gardener was watering the plants. This 
was more than Poole had bargained for, and 
he went as white as a sheet and followed over 
the wall, Cave at his heels. There was an 
awful scene when they got there. Pots, 
plants, and flowers lay scattered around. 
John, the gardener, was just picking himself 
up, for puss had darted between his open 
legs, and Bob, rushing wildly after her, had 
“legged” him down. The two animals 
were scampering over the shelves and 
on the floor, the cat dodging between the 
big foreign plants and the dog knocking 
over everything he came across puss 
swearing vigorously, and Bob barking like 
mad. 

Cave got inside first and laid hold, nearly 
twisting Bob’s neck round. And just then 
in came the doctor, aroused by the noise. 
About twenty fellows had collected, and when 
the head became aware of the state of his 
beloved plants, he looked savager than he’d 
ever done before to our knowledge. 

„Pray explain this disgraceful scene, he 
observed icily to Cave, who was doing all he 
could to hold the struggling dog. 

"He was chasing the cat, sir, and she 
ran in here, and he followed, and we ran to 
catch him.“ 

"Oh! And whose dog is it, pray ? ” 

* Mine, sir —at least, I mean, Mrs. Wood's 
at the tuckshop." 

The doctor took hold of Bob's collar and 
looked at the '* CAVE CAN EM.“ 

* What do you mean, Cave? " he asked. 
“ You said it was your dog at first. I hope 
you are not speaking falsely," and Cave 
thought it best to explain. 

“Oh,” said the doctor thoughtfully. 
„John.“ he continued to the gardener, “ tie 
this dog up. Come with me, Cave." 

In fear and trembling Cave followed into 
the study, and the doctor carefully selected 
a cane. Then he asked: How long have you 
had the dog?“ 

“Three months, sir. 
bim be drowned." 

* I don't intend to. Mrs. Wood may keep 
him, but he must be her dog in future, not 
yours. I can’t allow boys to keep dogs to 
become a nuisance." 

“But mayn't Igo and see him now and 
then, sir, if I promise not to take him out? 
You can't think how fond I am of that dog, 


Oh, sir, don't let 


and 
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sir. I'd rather be thrashed every week than 
not see him." 

“I will think it over," replied the doctor, 
whose anger was passing away. “ Now, my 
boy, you've made an atrocious pun on the 
first word of CAVE CANEM, and I'll give you 
the opportunity to make another on the last.“ 

It isn't often that Dr. Bowman makes a 
joke, and though it was a mighty poor attempt, 
Cave smiled a sickly smile. 

„Hold out your hand! — Why —What 
what's the meaning of this? Upon 
my word ! 

Gave spluttered and then laughed outright 
It was too funny for words. Bob had bitten 
through the string and, prowling round the 
house in search of his master, had heard 
Cave's voice, and promptly jumped in through 
theopen window. Seeing the doctor with up- 
lifted cane, Bob mistook it for a stick for 
him to play with, so he squatted beneath it 
on his hind-legs and begged. The sternness 
died out of the doctor’s face, and he smiled 
approvingly. 

" The dog intercedes for you, Cave,” he 
said. “ I must really let you off this time." 

„Thank you, sir." 

“Go and take the dog to Mrs. Wood, 
and perhaps, as he is so intelligent and so 
fond of you, you may continue to take 
him out on condition that he is never again 
allowed to come here." 

" Thank you, sir; thank you very, very 
much." 


* Well, look here, Cave," said Poole, as his 
late chum ended the account of the interview, 
“you owe me something. It was I who 
taught him to beg, and you used to say it 
was degrading a dog.” 

“ So you did, old man! I’ll tell you what 
we'll share the dog again on the old terms 
before Barnes interfered with his rotten 
verdicts.” 

“ Thanks, old boy, and we'll call him Bob.“ 

So Poole and Cave became great chums 
again, and had many a lark with the Irish 
terrier. But the good old doctor thought all 
the time that Bob had understood that his 
master was going to be punished, and that he 
sat up to beg forgiveness for him. So he 
wrote an account ef “ Extraordinary Intelli- 
gence of a Dog" to a paper called the 
"Spectator," for Cave bought a copy and 
showed it us. Only think of that! 
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more than eight; but still I determined to make 
> the best of a bad job, and get as much fun out ! 
of the experience as possible. To add to our 
discomfort, there was no bottom to the cart, but 
merely a huge bag suspended beneath, into which 
all the luggage was bundled until it reached nearly 
level with the seat. Where we put ‘our legs is 
still a mystery to me, but I shall long remember 
that journey and wonder how I survived it! 
Our first stopping-place was at Tarifa, where some ot. 
us made a rush to the Fonda, or inn, for refreshments. 
On returning to the cart we found that our happy party 
had been augmented by three odious soldiers, who 
were occupying our seats, and who refused to budge. 
Fortunately for me there was a commercial traveller 
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MULE CART 


II. —A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN. 


* leaving Gibraltar, the steamer by which I had 

journeyed from England proceeded on its voyage to 
Malaga; but as I purposed paying a visit to some of the 
interesting inland towns of Southern Spain, I said good-bye 
to my fellow-passengers at Gibraltar and crossed the bay 
to the town of Algeciras, the whence to make a start for 
interior. 

Therailway which now connects Madrid and Seville with 
Algeciras was at that time only completed as far as San 
Fernando, the gap being bridged by a diligence, which ran 
two or three times a week. Now it happened that, the day 
on which I was ready to start, all the places on the diligence 
were booked, but I was informed that a mail-cart, carrying 
passengers, ran every day from Algeciras to San Fernando. 
A mail-cart called up visions of rapid travelling, and 
although I was warned that I should find it rather rough, Í 
did not then know what the Spaniards’ idea of carrying the 
mails quite meant. 

Having engaged a porter to carry my luggage to the out- 
skirts of the town, where the conveyance started, I was 
staggered to behold that the mail-cart differed only from 
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amongst the passengers, who spoke English, and came to 
rescue. He joined his protestations to mine, and ultimately we 
succeeded in inducing the indifferent driver to haul the soldicrs 
out of our places, and we resumed the journey to the unpleasant 
music of the driver's incessant thrashing of his unfortunate team. 
Whenever there was a chance—and the rough and hilly 
character of the road made it happily frequent— we got out and 
$> walked beside the cart to stretch our cramped legs. As night 
came on we were regaled by the extraordinary roar produced 
the croaking of innumerable frogs in the ponds beside the road, 
whilst occasionally the tinkling of bells proclaimed the vicinity of 
herds of bulls reared in as savage a state as possible for the “ noble 
sport“ of the bull-ring. 
So the weary night dragged through; and as the morning broke 
at length we drew up at the Post-Office at San Fernando, after 
seventeen hours’ torture such as I hope never again to experience. 


^R ge T B ; Still my troubles were not quite ended. I found myself dumped 
2 N Zu = r m A PAS «eX down, bag and baggage, in the middle of a strange town, at four 


o'clock in the morning, with no knowledge as to where the railway 
station might be, or how I was to get my luggage there. But 
fortune favoured me again, just when I was giving way to despair, 
by the opportune arrival on the scene of à stout lad who offered 
to be my porter and my guide. After my tiresome road journey 
the train seemed indeed a luxury, and when at length arrived at 
the hotel in Seville and enjoying a much-needed meal, the dis- 
comforts of the past night were, for the time at least, obliterated. 
Seville, you will remember, is famous for its oranges. z 
À : = : quantities are grown in the neighbourhood and exported to this ' 
— E Y- Èa a, >- vA country. But we do not know what it is to pick an orange direct | 
— - —— — — — a 


p E from the tree and eat it as we should an apple. Your — à 
TOWERS of THE—- is more fastidious in his selection than we can afford to and | 


ALHAMBRA 1 will often reject an apparently juicy specimen on the plea that it | 

! is yesterday's. i 8 i 
the ordinary country mule-cart in the fact that the three mules were Seville has many attractions for the stranger on which it is 
harnessed abreast instead of tandem fashion, as depicted above. impossible to dwell, but among the sights most worthy of attention 


My dream of rapid travelling vanished when thirteen passengers were may be mentioned the Alcazar and the Casa de Pilatos, which 
squeezed into this wretched vehicle, whose capacity was never meant for was built in the sixteenth century by a.Spanish noble, who had 
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visited the Holy Land, in imitation of Pilate's 
house in Jerusalem, and where you are shown 
the identical cock which crowed thrice when 
Peter denied our Lord! Then comes the 
fine cathedral, with its celebrated Moorish 
tower, known as the Giralda, which looks 
almost as fresh and new as the day, long 
since, when it was built to form part of a 
mosque; and for a sight of quite a different 
description one may visit the immense 
Government tobacco factory, where some five 
thousand women are employed in the 
manufacture of cigars. 

Railway travelling in Spain is not carried 
on at so feverish a pace as we are accustomed 
to in this country. People are never in a 
hurry there; the trains are slow and un- 
punctual, and it is no uncommon experience 
to be kept waiting at a country station whilst 
the guard engages in a little private conver- 
sation with a native. Thereare usually only 
two trains each way on the same line, one 
in tne daytime and another at night, and, 
although accidents are rare, it occasionally 
happens that the day train overtakes and 
runs into the night train ! 

It is hard to realise that Cordova, which 
now presents a melancholy and deserted 
appearance in comparison with Seville, was 
in the tenth century the great seat of Arab 
learning and the focus of a splendid civilisa- 
tion. The Cathedral or Mosque remains, of 
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me the way to the hotei—for a penny. But 
my pride would not allow me to accept their 
services, and with feigned indifference I 
persevered in my efforts to solve the puzzle. 
Patience and perseverance are usually re- 
In my case it was 


warded sooner or later. 
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course, as the great monument of Moorish 
power in Cordova, and its vast domed and 
vaulted roof, supported on an endless forest 


of columns of every description of marble - 


and porphyry, is still one of the sights and 
wonders of the world. 

In no other city in Spain is the service of 
a guide more requisite, perhaps, than at 
Cordova. The streets form a veritable maze 
from which the stranger may try in vain to 
extricate himself when once entangled. 

Venturing out alone one day, I succeeded 
in reaching my objective, the Mosque, but 
on attempting to retrace my steps later in 
the day I was not so successful. For the 
best part of an hour I wandered through a 
labyrinth of crooked streets, continually 
coming back to the same point, till I became 
an object of attention to sundry small boys, 
who were on the look-out for strangers in 
such predicament, and who offered to show 
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later, but when at length I caught sight of 
my hotel I found that I had been wandering 
in a circle around it for the last half-hour. 
It would not be far wrong to say that 
Granada is undoubtedly the greatest “ show. 
place" in Spain, owing to the unrivalled 
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attractions of the Alhambra, the fortress. 
palace of the Moorish kings during the 
centuries during which they held sway in the 
peninsula. Any attempt to describe its 
situation and its beautiful courts would be 
out of place here, but some faint idea of the 
delicacy of the decorations may be gained 
from the models, on a reduced scale, in 
the Alhambra Courts at the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. 

The beggars, who swarm in all parts of 
Spain, are always a source of annoyance 
to strangers, and in no place are they 
more numerous or clamorous than at 
Granada. They thrust their deformed 
limbs in your face, and dodge you from 
place to place with a persistence worthy 
of a better cause. One blind woman, led 
about by a small girl, I particularly re- 
member, from the fact that she had 
learned a few words of English with 
which to embellish her tale of woe. Un- 
fortunately she had been misinstrueted 
in the matter of gender, and persisted in 
calling herself a “ poo blind man!” 

We have all heard of the Spanish 
gipsies, and here they may be studied in 
their native haunts. Many thousands of 
these gentry make their homes in caves 
on the hillsides around Granada. These 
caves are innocent of windows, and get 
no light except what is admitted by the 
door, and most of the cooking and other 
domestic work is done outside. How 
they obtain a livelihood is a mystery, 
but I was informed that 
many of the men deal in 
horses and mules, whilst 
the women and children 
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pick up what they can by fortune-telling 
and begging. 

My last train journey in Spain was 
from Granada to Malaga, and proved 
almost as mémorable, as regards dis- 
comfort, as the mule-cart journey just 
described. The train was full of young 
recruits, many of them mere boys, who 
had never before been away from their 
parental roof, and probably never in a 
train, and they endeavoured to keep one 
another’s spirits up by howling, shout- 
ing, whistling, and horse-play, which was 
anything. but agreeable to the other 
passengers. I was not sorry when our 
destination was reached, and I found 
myself established at Malaga, a town 
much favoured by English invalids, on 
account of its salubrious climate, and 
noted also for its wine and raisins. 
Here I hoped to find a steamer to carry 
me home, but it chanced that the next vessel 
was extending her voyage to Valencia before 
returning to England, so, as I was nothing 
loth to gain a little additional experience, I 
shipped aboard her. 

It was pleasant to be at sea once 
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more, to enjoy the rest and quiet—the 
cloudless sky and the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. We made a call otf Cullera, 
to diseharge some unsavoury guano, and 
were soon surrounded with huge, clumsy 
lighters, whose numerous crews made them- 
selves quite at home on board the steamer, 
examining everything with the greatest 
curiosity —peeping down the skylights of the 
saloon, and crowding round the cook's 
galley like tlies round a sugar-tub. 

Some of us made a hurried expedition 
ashore, and then returned to our vessel 
in one of the empty lighters; and when 
the anchor was weighed, a few hours’ more 
steaming brought us alongside the quay of 
El Grao, the port of Valencia, where we 
were to make & stay of two or three days. 
Valencia is about two miles distant from 
the port, and there is constant communica- 
tion between the two places by a service 
of tramcars of English manufacture. The 
native cabs, or tartanas, as they ure called, 
are funereal.looking vehicles on two wheels, 
with & black hood. The seats inside are 
arranged omnibus fashion, but owing to 
the rough state of the roads the value of 
the seat is apt to be lost on the stranger, 
who is pretty sure to find himself very 
soon amonzst the straw at the bottom of 
the conveyance. Road-making is certainly 
not a strong point with them in this part 
of Spain. 

If the town of Valencia has not the special 
nttractions and antiquities of Granada cr 
Cordova, its busy life and colour atone for 
these deficiencies. The market-place during 
the early hours of the day presents a scene 
of great animation. Every variety of com- 
modities for food, and every description of 
articles for use or ornament, are to be bought 
here. The brilliant colour of the flowers, 
added to the brightness and variety of the 
costumes worn by both men and women, 
form a picture worth travelling many miles 
to behold. The plaza, now used as the 
market-place, was the scene of a barbarous 
act of vengeance nearly 800 years ago. 
When Valencia, after a siege of twenty-eight 
months, fell into the hands of the Cid, he 
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caused the chief, one Ibu Jehai, to be burned 
alive on this spot. 

Having reached the furthermost point of 
our voyage, we now turned our faces home- 
ward, enjoying the same delightful weather 
as on the outward trip, and that part of the 
coast which we had previously passed during 
the night we were now able to view by day- 
light. We dropped anchor one evening off 
Adra, & small town shut in by bold and 
rugged mountains, behind which tower the 
snow-capped peuks of the Sierra Nevada. 

Adra is quite cut off from communication 
with the outer world, except by sea, there 
being no railway in the whole province of 
Almeria, yet the unexpected advent of 
Strangers produced no show of curiosity 
from the natives whom we passed, quietly 
gossiping around their doorways, when we 
ran ashore for an hour's exploration. Manv 
of the houses were literally built upon a 
rock, with the approaches roughly carved out 
of the same material. So rough, indeed, did 
we find the roads, that we took to the dry 
bed of the river to conduct ua to the beach, 
and found it much better walking. Many of 
the river-beds in Spain are quite dry during 
the greater part of the year; and we well 
remember, when at Malaga, seeing a busy 
fair in progress beneath the principal bridge 
of the town, with the dust blowing in clouds. 
When, however, the wet season sets in, the 
waters rise and carry everything before them. 

Áccording to our eaptain, some of the in- 
habitants of Adra do not bear & very high 
character for honesty. He told us that the 
men who come off to load the steamer with 
lead will steal anything they can lay their 
hands on. On one occasion he saw a man, 
armed with a hooked stick, clawing a lady's 
dress through the open porthole of her 
cabin! But we found no ground of com- 
plaint on that score. 

Malaga, Gibraltar, and Cadiz were once 
more passed, and, having taken in lead at 
Adra and wine at Cadiz, we now made a 
short stay off Faro and Portimao, in Portu- 
gal. to embark cork. The lighters which 
brought this last commodity alongside 
danced in he choppy sea as though they 

[THE END.] 


had been made of cork, like their cargoes, 
and the noise and excitement amongst their 
crews suggested that nothing short of mur- 
der must be going on. Very skilfully did 
they handle their boats ; it took one's breath 
away to watch them come up under full sa: 
in a stiff breeze, straight for the steamer, as 
though seeking their own destruction, and 
then suddenly let down sail and drop 
alongside in a manner quite marvellous to a 
landsman. 

Lisbon was again visited, and later on we 
obtained a distant view of Oporto; then, 
having taken on board a number of long- 
horned cattle at Vigo, we prepared ourselves 
to cross once more the dreaded Bay of 
Biscay. But its rolling billows had few 
terrors for us now, for we were becoming 
hardened sailors, and we felt that we were 
homeward bound. Fogs impeded our pro- 
gress now and again, and when rounding 
Cape Ushant we had a narrow shave of being 
sent to the bottom by a huge mail-steamer. 
But a miss is as good as a mile, and on the 
third day from Vigo we sighted Beachy Head, 
and were soon saying good-bye to our captain 
and fellow-passengers to disperse to our 
several homes. 


Should any reader be stimulated by the 
preceding remarks to undertake a voyage to 
Spain or Portugal, it will be useful to add 
that one of Messrs. John Hall's steamers 
leaves the London Docks every Saturday, and 
that the following, amongst other, trips can 
be arranged : 

1. London to Lisbon and back.— Occupy- 
ing about eighteen cr nineteen days, givin = 
& stuy of a week, in which to see Lisbon, 
Cintra, Belem, etc. 

2. London to Gibraltar and back.— Occu- 
pying about twenty-five days, giving four 
days in which to vis:t Tangiers, or Granada, 
Cordova, Seville, ete., re-embarking at Cadiz 
for passage home. 

3. London to Malaga and back.--The 
round voyage occupies about thirty-two day-. 

The fares, which include meals whilst the 
steamer is in port, are 101. 10s., 12/. 12s., 
and 15/. 15s. respectively. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOY CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


N some respects in cricket they order things 
better, perhaps, in Australia than in the 
Mother Country. The encouragement of 
young and promising players is one of them. 
I had heard so much about the methods 
introduced to bring on the rising youngsters 
in the chief Australian centres thut I thought 
it would interest the readers of the “ B. O. P.“ 
to know how the budding talent was fostered 
and developed in the Commonwealth. So I 
went to the fountain -head. The fountain- 
head in this case was Major Wardill, the 
secretary of the Melbourne Cricket Club, who 
is over here as the manager of the eleventh 
Australian team. 

The Melbourne Cricket Club, let me say 
for the information of the uninitiated, is to 
the Commonwealth in the main what the 
Marylebone Club is to English cricket. The 
M.C.C., which has its headquarters at Lord’s, 
has, of course, & much larger scope than its 
Australian offshoot. It has & much wider 
sphere of influence than the younger M.C.C. 
—that of Melbourne. As the legislative 
tribunal of the great world of cricket, its 
area has not eveu an imperial limitation, but 
extends over every part where the game is 
played. In other respects the Melbourne 
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Club enjoys very much the same position in 
the cricket of the Commonwealth as its 
British prototype in its relation to the 
game with us. Inter-State rivalry aud feeling 
have been powerless tocheck the extension 
of its sphere cf influence as the arbiter and 
practical hend of Australian cricket. 

Of late years the English teams which 
have visited Australia have been invited and 
managed by the Melbourne Club. The fact, 
too, that recent Australian teams coming to 
England have thought it advisable to ask for 
its patronage before even commencing the 
negotiations for the selectionof players, shows 
what a powerful factor it is in Australian 
cricket. What its secretary, Major Wardill, 
does not know about the Melbourne Cricket 
Club, and in fact about the game generally 
in Australia, it is safe to say is hardly worth 
knowing. Forty-one years as a member and 
twenty-four years of active work as secretary 
of the Melhourne C.C. is the Major’s record 
asa cricket missioner. 

Moreover, the Melbourne Club has gone out 
of its way to give special inducements to boy 
cricketers, so that the Major is able to speak 
with authority on the means taken to train 
and develop the cricket youth of Australia. 


“The Melbourne Club was the first to 
recognise its duties in this particular respect." 
was the salutation of the cheery Melbourne 
secretary to my inquiry for information. 
„It is forty years since the committee 1nsti- 
tuted a new departure —a gift of the member. 
ship of the Club to the most deserving school- 
players of the year. The honour, I nce 
hardly say. is very highly appreciated, and 
acts naturally as a great incentive to the bors 
to put out their best efforts at the game to 
qualify for the distinction. It has, in fact. 
done much to stimulate an honest rivalry 
among the youngsters who are to form the 
next generation of Victorian cricket. The 
chief publie schools in Melbourne and Gee. 
long are the Church of England Grammur 
Schools of Melbourne and Geelong. the 
Scotch College, Wesley College, and St. Pat- 
rick's College. The rules of the Melbourne 
Club provide that free admission as a junior 
member for two years may be granted evers 
year to one schclar from each of these hee 
schools. But, besides this, free admission as 
a junior member for two years is granted 
every year to four scholars from the ‘ asso- 
ciated ’ schools, the second-grade schools in 
Melbourne, provided that such scholars have 
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shown special merit in thecricket.field. The 
selection in each case rests with the Match 
and Ground Committee of the club, who also 
have the power to admit as honorary members 
for the current season five junior players who 
have shown special skill as cricketers. 
Australians are thorough in everything thut 
they undertake, end in nothing more than in 
athletic sports. 

„In the chief public schools every encou- 
ragement is given to the boys to develop their 
cricket. Most of, if not all of, the school 
in Victoria have their Sports Master to look 
after the sports generally. The head-master 
of the Church of England Grammar School 
in Melbourne is an old cricketer himself, and 
in most of the others the care of the cricket 
is entrusted to capable hands. Nor is the 
interest of the Melbourne Club limited to the 
privilege of free membership to the more 
deserving of the public-school players. The, 
M.C.C., too, arranges matches with the publie 
and associated schools, both singly and in 
combination—i.e. teams selected from all the 
schools—and these matches are much thought 
of by the boys, and also by the head-masters 
of the schools. Most of the best school 
matches are played on one of the M.C.C. 
grounds. Of these grounds they have four 
under their control, two of them being public- 
schools grounds. Skilled tuition isgiven by the 
ground bowlers of the M.C.C., who visit the 
different schools in turn to bowl and instruet 
the boys—free of charge, of course (to the 
boy*)." With such liberal and practical en- 
couragement, it would be a surprise if the 
standard of school cricket in Victoria were 
less high than it is. The school matches of 
most interest to Victorian cricketers are those 
between Melbourne and Sydney Grammar 
Schools. 

Dr. R. J. Pope, who played as a reserve 
occasionally for the Australian cricket teams 
of 1886 and 1890, and during a long stay in 
the old country learned as much about 
English cricket and the ways of English 
cricketers as the best-informed of English- 
men, was good enough to give me his 
opinions on the methods of encouraging the 
young cricketers of New South Wales in the 
interest of the boys of Great as well as of 
Greater Britain. 

The principal schoolsin Sydney, in a cricket 
sense, and in New South Wales, are the Sydney 
Grammar School, the King's School, Newing- 
ton College, and Church of England Grammar 
School, North Sydney. Every year there isa 
tabulated premiership competition between 
these four schools. The chief matches are 
played on the Sydney Cricket Ground. There 
all the important fixtures —e.g. the test and 
inter-State contests—take place; and on the 
occasion of the school matches the Sydney 
ground presents very much what Lord's does 
when Eton meets Harrow or Rugby Marl- 
borough. In Sydney, too, there is finality 
about the competition, as one of the schools 
ccmes to the top and thereby secures the 
premiership of the year. With & view to give 
full encouragement to the rising cricketers, 
special inducements are held out to all the 
schoolboys as well as tothe undergraduates of 
Sydney University to become members of the 
Sydney Cricket Ground. These consist of a 
reduced subscription, represented by one 
guinea (which is one-half of the usual fee) per 
annum, besides the privileges of practising 
with all the cricketers and of attending all 
the matches, with admission to the members’ 
pavilion. A good many of the boys avail 
themselves of this last concession, and the 
intercourse they get with experienced players 
enables them to pick up many points about 
first-class cricket which are bound to be of 
great servico to them. In addition, by pay- 
ment of 7l. 10s. for the season the schools 
can have a separate net for practice among 
themselves on the Sydney ground. The 
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Sydney Grammar School uses this privilege, 
but the other schools are too far off to take 
advantage of it. The practice is usually 
under the charge of one of the masters, 
who gives them hints and coaches them 
generally. There is an annual inter-State 
school match between the Melbourne and 
Sydney Grammar Schools, pluyed alternately 
in the two cities. As the journey is one of 
some distance, the visiting school generally 
plays one or two of the other schools, making 
& tour of two or three matches. In Sydney 
these four schools are fairly evenly matched, 
and all of them bring out some first-class 
cricketers, who, on leaving school, play them- 
selves in due course into the first-grade 
electorate cricket, and through it into 
inter-State and possibly into international 
matches. In New South Wales University 
cricket is conducted on much the same lines 
as it is in England. 

In South Australia, or rather in Adelaide, 
which is very much the same thing as far as 
cricket is concerned, the great inter-school 
rivalry is between the St. Peter's and Prince 
Alfred’s Colleges. The annual match between 
the two schools represents one of the greatest 
functions of the cricket season in Adeluide. 
The game excites general interest, which is 
not to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that it hus brought to prominent notice more 
than one boy who has graduated with the 
highest honours on the cricket-tield. Clem 
Hill, the greatest of Australian batsmen of to- 
day, came out in 1893 as a bright particular 
star by his remarkable score ot 360 not out 
for Prince Alfred's College in this annual 
match. He was then only sixteen years of 
age, and within twelve months he had made 
his way into the fore-front of Australian 
batsmen—a rise that lias had few parallels in 
the whole history of the game. 

In a general way, the encouragement given 
to school cricketers in South Australia is not 
80 pronounced as in New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

Still, the schools are allowed to practise 
free on the Adelaide Oval, and as the wickets 
there are equal to the very best to be found 
on any other cricket-ground in the world, 
this of itself gives & stimulus to the young 
players to perfect their cricket. 

The South Australian Cricket Association 
does not give free membership to schoolboys, 
though it allows them to join at half price, und 
nlso gives one or two free season tickets to 
the different colleges for competition at their 
different sports. There is no tabulated 
school competition in South Australia. Be- 
sides the annual match between St. Peter's 
and Prince Alfred Colleges, the chief interest 
for the public interested in the rising 
cricketers is the yearly contest between Way 
and Queen Colleges. At present South Aus- 
tralin has no inter-State school match, 
though at one time, some seven or eight years 
avo, the best schools in Victoria and South 
Australia met in friendly rivalry. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwentTy-FourtH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Handwriting Competition. 


E starting this subject in the present volume we 
offered, it will be remembered, PRIZE-MONEY to 
the extent of Fire Guineas for the best copies of some 
lines on the * B. O. P.“ Competitors were to be taken 
in sections, according to age, and the PRIZE-MONEY 
Was to be divided according to the judgment of the 
adjudicators. ; 

We commence this week our Awards with the junior 
sections, aud will work gradually upwards to the 
seniors : 

Ages 7 to 10 years, 
Prize—7s. 6d. 
COLVILLE CLARK (ngeil 9), 10 Netherton Grove, Fulham 

Road, Chelsea, R. W. 


(35 


CERTIFICATES, 
[.Vames stand approximately in order of merit.) 

Percy E. Amor, 9 York Place, Barry ; Frank Harding, 
18 Beutord Place, Bridport, Dorset; Wilfred James 
Marvon, Balearres House, Hailsham, Sussex: Annie 
Florence Walker, 15 Pier Road, Rosherville, near 
Gravesend; Charles Ernest Burton, 28 St. Michael's 
Mount, Northampton ; Phyllis Connor, 4 The Parade, 
North Finchley, London, N.: Claud Davenport, Lloyd's 
Bink, Abergavenny ; Mungo MekKerrow, Croit House, 
Workington; A. HB. Spencer. 89 Forest. Road W., 
Nottingham; Harley Jones Oakfield, 1 Greenhill Park, 
Harie-den, J. W.; Wiltred Harvey, 74 Kiliyon Road, 
Wandsworth Road, Clapham, s. W.: Herbert Young, 
59 Stowell Street, Hyde Road, Manchester; Walter 
Edward Ellis, Overton House, Brown Street, Salisbury ; 
Fred Milward, 63 Banbury street, Meadows, Notting- 
hum; Wilfred James Maginiss Sproulle, Eastthorpe 
Grove, Mirfield, Yorks: Hugh Mebiarmid Turnbull, 
12 Murray Place, St. Andrews ; Cuthbert W. S. Gibson, 
Tower House, Dorking ; Blauche Bettison, Glent worth 
Vicarage, Lincoln. 


Age 11 wears. 
Prize—-7s, 64. 

H. W. M. Co:: MAN, Henstridge, Somer:ct. 
CERTIFICATES, 

Hector Macleol, 9 Warrender Park Terrace [tehere 71 ; 
C. M. Lilley, Wauna, Kelvin Grove, Brisbane, Qucens- 
land; Rupert Cook, Cosmo Villas, Cornholme, near 
Todmorden, Lancashire; John J. A. Gilmore, Wood- 
vule, Ballymena, co. Antrim ; Bertha Noyes, Crafnaut 
School, Buckhurst Hill Essex; Cecil F. Sawyer, 26 
Waterloo Road, Wellington, Somerset: Winitred 
Bieberstedt, 13. Windsor Street, Edinburgh ; Stanley 
Mason, 15 Crescent Street, Grimsby ; Percy Maurice 
Hill, 48 Drewton Street, Bradford, Yorks; William 
Hurdman, 1 Shawtield Street, Chelsea, S. w.; Raymond 
D. T. Birt, Priory Lodge, Milford Haven, S. Wales: 
Cecil Heury Douglas Clark, Barkby Vicarage, Leicester 3 
Harry Bedford, High Street, Brackley; Harold W. 
Ashby, Chureh Honse, Long Buckley, near Rugby 3 
Robert W. J. Smith, 12 Viewforth, Edinburgh: 
William Billing, ] Keusington Villas, Coleshill Road, 
Teddington; Norman Brooke Jopson, 14 Woodbine 
Place, Great. George Street, Leeds; T. A. Harris 
Sctrathearne, Saltburn-by-sea ; Edward Smith, 27 Lord 
Street, Grimsby: William G. James, 48 Lansdowne 
Raiul, Croydon, Surrey: Henry Edwin Perfect, Market 
Place, North Walsham; Lawrence Hogg, 96 Plashet 
Grove, Kast Ham: Stanley Hornsby Kent. Oakfield 
Villa, Hesham-on-Tyne ; Jacob Wilson Deighton, 764 
Redhengh Road, G»teshead-on-Tyne; Alee Kennedy, 
Clydevule, Dumbarton. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 


AN IRISH HOLIDAY. 
THE Emerald Isle if you wish to explore, 
Commence with the district surrounding Grecnore ; 
Unless, for the present avoiding the south, 
You follow the Shannon from source to its mouth; 
Although, if for boating and fishing you yearn, 
Either one or the other you find on Lough Erne. 
The Causeway of Giants all tourists must, see, 
Far-famed Londonderry and Donaghadce ; 
The Mountains of Mourne an ascent will repay, 
And visit Bundoran, in Donegal Bay. 
Killarney fills guide-book:s with pages of “ stuff,“ 
But who ever tells you of Ballyjamesduff ? 
The cats of Kilkenny were fierce in the fray; 
They have their descendants in Carrick to-lay, 
And sure ‘tis the "bhoys" that can fight at a 
pinch, 
‘Twas Wigs on the Green, faith! at Ballynahinch, 
Reminding us all of a similur scene— 
* Dishcussion—wid sticks "—2at Ballaghaderreen. 
The glories of Donnybrook Fair we recall, 
Which should be—but isn't—leld at Killeuiull. 
In the west, Connemara and Kerry compare 
With softness of Mediterranean air: 
In Kerry, most charming the inlets of sca, 
Valentia Island, Kenmare, and Tralee ; 
And charming the “collcens,” so graceful and tall, 
A Scotchman might wish to “ken mair” ef them 
all. 
Nor are they confined to one district alone ; 
You find them in Fermanagh, Wicklow, Tyrone, 
In Ulster, and Munster, and district. between, 
From Larne and Kilrush down to Cahirciveen. 
Delightful to tourists, the brogue, as they talk 
In Magheraclooue, in Strabane, and Dundalk, 
And thro’ the whole country from east to the west, 
Youll be with the warmth of your welcome 
imprest. 
Then, p'eusel with the holiday as vou will be, 
Just send an account to the next “ B.O.P." 
E. W. T. 
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THE HEIGHT (Small Boy).—At eighteen there is little 
chance for you. Lead a good and pure life. 


A. B. C. D.— No ; it does not. 


SUPERFLUOUS Hains (E. J. M. K.).—Electrolysis, Very 
expensive, and often unsatisfactory, 


ARTHUR C.—Don't get depressed about it, but go 
in for exercise and reading, fresh air, and the 
cold tub. ' 


PAIN IN ARM (Cricket ).—If it gives you pain, do not 
doit. But there is an art iy throwing Your arm 
is weak, anyhow. 


A. JEFFCOAT.— The only recitation we can find en- 
titled “The Victoria Cross" is that in our fifteenth 
volume, which does not. however, refer to the battle 
of Abu Klea, but to the Indian Mutiny. 


RAMBLER.—1. There were two coloured plates of the 


Arms of the Great Schools of England in our fourth 
volume. 


2. Try the books by Mr. Furneaux pub- 
lished by Longmans. 


Ys BovLE.—]. Our coloured plates of birds’ eggs are all 
out of print. 2. Thereis no record of a carrion crow 


having been taught to talk, but it all depends on 
what you mean by “talk.” 


Various (J. R R.) —Too many questions. 1. Fair. 
2. Dr. Gordon Stables ouly answers in the B. O. P.“ 
3. No tea. 4. Eight hours’ sleep. 5. Swimming. 


6. No; the advertisements you name are all 
quack. 


WELLWISHER.—They are not Highlanders, but you 
seem to be unaware that the majority of Scotsmen 
are not of Highland descent. It may, however, be 
Macllwraith, and that is a MacDonal à 

PENITENT ONE.—The cold bath and Virol thrice 
daily. 

H. L. PIX NEU. -I. Our “Indoor Games " can be had by 
ordering it from any bookseller. or any part can be 
had direct from our office, post free, for sevenpence. 
2. The article on building the Lively model racing 
yacht was in our eighteeutü volume. 


J. L. W.—In a five-eighths tube an inch of rain will 
stand 6:2 in. 


H. C.—The great water-bectle feeds on the smaller 


animals in the Water, particularly those tbat are 
Soft-bodied. 


H. McC — Perhaps of the Model Printing Press Com- 
ne, Farringdon Street, Ec. Write for their price 
ist. 


C. G. H.—Dissolve an ounce of nlum in a quart of 
water ; dissolve an ounce of sugar-of-lead in a quart 
of water; mix the solutions, aud in the liquid dip the 
cloth. Let the eloth dry, ind then brush it. This is 
how the soldiers greatcoats are waterproofed. 
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articles on “ How to Enter 
our Great Banks” wasin 
= our sixteenth volume. 


SAMINHUTCH.—A very slight heat will 


drive it off in vapour if it is really 
what yon say it is. 


JN V S 
* Es BLAKR.—The series of 


Hotitovusr.—l. Woolloomooloo is a suburb of Sydney, 
New South Wales. 2. There is a code of two or 
three signals. 3. We have donea stenm-launch, aud 
that is the sime thing. See our “Indoor Games," 
part 3. 4. There is no acid that will not do as much 
injury to the ribs as to the softer portions of the 
leaf. 


F. MORTON There are no examinations that we can 
hear of, bnt such books are published by Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, and E. & F. N. 
Spon, 125 Strand, to whom you might write for 
price lists There might be something on the sub- 

ject in your Public Library. 

INQuIRER.—Such a book would be perfectly useless, 
Get the pamphlets on Canada from the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, Broadway, Westminster, They 
may be * dry," but they do not mislead you. 


G. H. Prersox.—1 and 2, Each 
part of our * Iudoor Games" 
costs sixpence if ordered 
through a bookseller, and 
sevenpence if ordered direct 
from us and sent post free, 3. 
Full particulars of the ex- 
aminations of the University 
of London are obtainable on 
written application to the 
Registrar, London University, 
Imperial Institute, W. 4. An- 
other photographie competi- 
tion is coming along. 


J. G. GATE. It is in the be- 
ginning of the third volume, 
in the part for November 1880, 
You might get it by adver- 
tising in “Exchange and 
Mart” or our wrapper, or you 
might see it at the Public 
Library. The title of the 
article is “How I first got 
into Poole.” 


HrERJEL.—We cannot help you 
unless you tell us whom the 
book was written by. This is 
owing to books being catae 
logued under authors’ names 
and not under their titles, 


Ham FALLING Out (C. J. S.).— 
You must alter your habits 
and conditions of life in eve 
way he threatened bald- 
ness has nothing to do with 
the hair itself, but with the 
soil it grows in. Bathing the 
scalp twice a day with cold 
water may do good. 


THE Voter (Optic). Not by 


loud speaking, but by reading 
aloud in the ordinary tone, 
and in strengthening the body 
generally, 
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. Readers are regoesleà 1o be as brief as 
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No further commoricalions 


? 1S TOO LONG 
Oy HALF A MILE” 
————— 


S. J. M.—We have had two 
series of articles on making 
lathes, but they are not in 
our “Indoor Games," and 
out of print. 


STANLEY, M. P.—Verrv sorry, Stanley, 
we cannot tell yon how to lengthen 
your legs. Did you ever try walking 
on stilts? You could wear trousers 
all the way down, you know ! 


Squaw (Brantford, Canada).— Accept our thanks 
for your letter with photo, We are always glad to 
bear from Canadian readers, 


A FRIEND IN NEED.—If you will get our May part for 
1899, you will find full directions in that as to bow 
to make a simple enlarging box. 


ANXIOUS.—AÀ Leyden jar is simply a wide-mouthel 
pickle-bottle (the glass of which should be as free 
from inequalities as possible), which has an inner 
nnd an outer coating of tinfoil pasted on up to about 
one-third of its height from the mouth. A wir- 
terminating in a knob or ball passes through the 
cork and communicates with the inner coating of 
tinfoil, either direct or by means of a brass chain 
attached to its end. To charge the jar (whieh must 
be perfectly dry and even hot). the knob is presented 
to the conductor of an electrical machine, and the 
sparks taken from it. Don't take too strong a shock 
the first time you try it, or you may find it un- 
pleasant ! 


NATURALIST.—1. They come ashore as soon as they 
lose their tails, but never leave the water for good. 
2. Both frogs and newts feed on insects, worms, and 
snails, 


—— 


On the River Bank. 


* And you don't get tired of angling ?” 
“No, I am a reel enthusiast!“ 
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THE SHELL HIUNTERS: THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 


Author of The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " * Allan Adair,” ete. 
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By GorpDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


CHAPTER XXI.— NOT MY WILL, BUT THINE BE DON E. — THE LAND OF ADVENTURE, BUT XOT OF GOLD. 


AUL Lysann_er, the quaint, good humoured, 
droll little skipper, had two lives—an 
outer and an inner, so to speak. 

The outer was always visible; he carried 
his heart upon his sleeve, and no one could 
help liking or loving him, for he ever had 
more regard for the feelings of others than 
for his own, thus proving that by nature he 
was à true gentleman. 

But of his inner life few saw anything. 
Even his religious feelings he kept to himself. 
IIe was too reserved to do aught else. 

Yet had anyone been in his private cabin 
that evening when he entered and carefully 
closed the door, that one might have known 
something of Paul unknown before. 

He placed his little skull-cap on the top of 
his chest of drawers, then, kneeling down by 
his only chair, he commenced pouring out 
his heart and desires before Him who can 
hear in secret but reward openly. 

His lost love, his Juanita, his Madge’s 
mother—it was for her that his prayer was 
raised so earnestly to-night. 

Feelingly, and oh, so earnestly, did he pray, 
his eyes turned heavenwards and eke his 
almost weird and wrinkled face. 

But just before the close of his supplication 
Paul Lysander had the bravery—for bravery 
it was - to utter the words, Yet not my will, 
but Thine be done.”’ 

He rose from the deck on which he had 

knelt, comforted, hopeful, soul-refreshed, and 
ten minutes after this Paul was sound asleep, 
the black cat purring softly beside him. 
It was a busy morning, and shortly after 
breakfast two bonts left the ship’s side, 
everybody of importance on board of them. 
They found a few Negritos in the bush. At 
first these fled from thein, but Juan Domingo 
called after them in broken Spanish, and they 
returned, not over-contidently, however, until 
they were shown some silver and bronze 
coins. Except for their timidity and distrust- 
fulness there was but little trace of the 
savage about them. They carried no arms, 
had no feathers in their hair, were dressed 
in bluish cotton, with bare heads and legs, 
and looked altogether as if it were their 
nature not to fight but to run away. 

But our people found this island, and many 
others which within the next few days they 
visited, most prolific in shells both rich and 
rare. 

* Do you know," said Eph to his cousin 
one night after they had retired from spend- 
ing many happy, jolly hours in the central 
saloon— do you know that I don't think we 
take quite so much interest in good little 
Paul Lysander, and the great big burden of 
sorrow he carries about with him, as we ought 
to 2 97 

Jou mean, we have not so much sympathy 
with him as we should have?“ 

* [ believe that is what I do mean." 

„We think too much of ourselvos— is that 
it ?—and of making our own fortunes ? ” 

„Guess you've hitched on to my mcaning, 
Joce, my boy." 

“Well, Jam with you so far, and I'm old 
enough to begin to think, Eph, that grati- 
tude for favours granted, or even for love 
X ou is not quite an attribute of the genus 
Man." 

Nov, look at this map. It is a chart of 
the Philippines. Mercy on us, Joce, it is a 
mighty archipelago. Not the twentieth part 
of the islands of which it consists have been 
put down here. And yet, just think, we are 


searching through this maze, through this 
vast labyrinth, seeking for a clue to a mystery 
which, though it might bring our wanderings 
to a happy conclusion, we never may find." 

“And if not — ? 

“ Why, if not, poor Paul will sink and die. 
I know it and feel it! ” 

„Well, Eph, we must be as kind to him 
in every way as possible ; but, lad, I am not 
so despondent as you, and I'm sure that 
Paul has something which has sustained 
him, and will ever sustain—a something that 
you and I, Eph, are somewhat deficient in.” 

“ And that — 2" 

“Why, an ever-abiding trust in God. I 
hope, Eph, I don't scem to speak like a parson, 
because that in me would seem bnt cant, 
only i believe that it is out of this same 
trust, and love, and confidence that all the 
goodness of the little man's heart flows.“ 

Bless his dear kind heart anyhow ! Well, 
Joce, I am for going straight to the point. I 
agree to do all I can for the skipper, and to 
do all in my power to further the main end 
he has in life—to find poor Madge's mother. 
Let us be extra careful and extra vigilant, 
and, if need be, let us tight for him. Now, 
that's plain Yankee. Do you agree?” 

„Here's my hand, Eph; you're a brick !— 
an American brick!“ 

So the boys turned in; and just because 
they determined to lie and think a short time, 
sleep crept in on a star- ray and wafted them 
off and away to dreamland. 

The vastness of the Philippine Archipelago 
was not going to terrify Paul—-the man with 
a set purpose—however. Alone with his mate 
one sunny evening, with the great chart 
spread out before them, they traced the 
wondrous route they meant to take. 

It was Paul himself who, with red ink and 
an old-fashioned quill, made this tracing. 
Out and in, and around islands, and even 
rocks, he ran his pen, north and east and 
west, west and east and north, away and 
away to the vaster islands of Mindanao, 
Mindoro, and Luzon itself. 

„That will be slow work, won't it, sir?“ 

* Slow, my friend, but sure!“ 

* Somewhnt trying, sir?" 

“We'll trust.” 

“Take two years, won't it, Cap’n ? ” 

“Don’t care if it takes ten, or if, at the 
end of it, I shall die, if I but know that she 
is gone before." 

“I'm with you, sir, to the end.“ 

“ Bravo, mate, bravo! You speak like a 
British sailor, and British sailors are the 
salt of the earth; ay, Gregory, they are the 
salt of the sea itself.“ 

As he stood there with sparkling eyes, 
holding aloft his humble quill, and spoke 
these words, “ I'm going to do it, mate; I'm 
going to do it! " he might have looked weird, 
almost uncanny, but, at the same time, he 
looked a hero! 


If you happen to go out to the Philippines, 
render mine, and visit Manila, ns you must, 
you will hardly be prepared to find a city as 
civilised in appearance and reality as many 
a town you are acquainted with, even in 
England itself. You may go out with an 
idea that vou are to meet with nothing but 
savages. But lo! Manila has its spacious 
streets, half-European in appearance; its 
rows of lamps; its cars; its electricity; its 
public buildings; its boulevards, where, 
under the shade of noble trees, you find 
villas and cottages of men of wealth and 


women of beauty ; where, on still evenings -- 


and they are sometimes too still— strain: cf 
music float up from the gardens, the voii- 
of young folks at play; all, everything, > 
home-like. 

Then the river Pasig, with its bridges and 
its boats, its blue and silent beauty. Ax. 
and this is not the only town worth secii.: 
by a long stride. 

I want you not to despise the Philippires 
when you go there; and if you do find tir 
streets a bit rough, and the sun a bit h:t. 
with, maybe, an earthquake now and ther. 
or a typhoon by way of change, pray dcn i 
grumble. 

Take my advice, forget London when yeu 
travel. Be men enough not to expect h:t 
rolls every morning for breakfast, with 
marmalade to clear up with; and re- 
member that this Manila and other town, 
nre but babies after all, babies badly brougts 
up by your lazy Spaniards, and that they 
will improve yet, and that is more than fc; 
old London, which you love so well and 
would like to put in your breast-pocket when 
you go abroad, ever can or will do. 

These Philippines are wonderful islands fer 
adventures of all kinds, except those with 
wild beasts. For, indeed, within three dozen 
miles of Manila itself are tribes of savages, 
and tribes of native dwarfs, ay, and in the 
wild interior, thousands on thousands of w:id 
men as untamable as any on earth. 

Queer islands these! And in population 
somewhere about nine to ten millions. 

Well, now, let us get back to our savages. 
There is something to be said for even these. 
They are dreadful chaps, sometimes, I allow, 
and they are neither extra moral, nor ethica: 
nor arc they, as a rule. philosophers; but all 
their bad qualities arise from their ignorunce. 
and that is but another name for innocence. 
Savages are like dogs, and you can't help 
loving either, if you only possess the gift of 
getting on with them. 


You may be certain, reader, that the ex- 
ploration of these Philippine Islands (for it 
was nothing else) was not all plain sailing. 
Yet sailing it had to be, the only steam 
about the old brig being the donkey-engine, 
and the- well, yes, and the tea-kettle, vou 
know, and coffee-pots; but there isn't much 
power to be got from these. 

Had I that same cruise to work out, how- 
ever, I'm not certain that I shoull net 
prefer a really strong and casily managed 
brig like this antediluvian Diadem to a 
rattle-trap of an iron steamboat. 

But think of the winds and storms they 
had to encounter in this craft, and. mere 
dangerous still, the shoals and rocks and 
currents, with now and then a typhon ani 
sometimes an earthquake, which unsettled 
the sea bottom itself. 

It was well, indeed, that Paul had an 
honest, painstaking Scotch mate, and that 
he could depend also on his second mate 
and bo's'n, to say nothing of his men. 

Were these all the dangers the wand rer3 
had to encounter? Not quite, even at sea, 
but on shore there were the natives, 
and from not a few of these Paul kept bis 
people at a respectable distance, for mans 
of the tribes are gradually dying což. 
or out, from infectious fevers of varicus 
kinds, which, taken in the aggregate, recount 
for as many deaths as the plague itself 
would. 

For a whole year Paul cruised in this 
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archipelago, and that of Sulu, which, indeed, 
. às but a southern portion of tbe Philippines 
themselves. It was a life of incessant care 
and anxiety to him, but his condition of 
mind and body, strange as it may seem, was 
greatly improved thereby. "This fact should 
encourage every young fellow who reads 
this story, for it is too much the custom 
. nowadays to talk about worry and care as 
^ being conducive to ill-health and conductive 
to an early grave. Faugh! let us fight our 
worries and knock them down like ninepins! 
They are mostly scarecrows set up to 
frighten fools. 

Paul Lysander was very cool in every 
way in times of danger and times of trial, 
nnd his quiet courage was the occasion of 
&n equal amount of courage in everybody on 
board, from the mate himself down even to 
boy Shaver. | 

The Nigrito savages whom our boys en- 
countercd sometimes in the jungles of the 
interior, although nearly naked and as wild 
as eagles, were by no means ugly. 

We say of some young athletes in our own 
country that they strip well. These savages 
had no need to strip, they were always 
stripped ; but for their size their strength was 
enormous, and every muscle of chest and 
limbs stood out, or played under their well- 
oiled skins, in a way you could not have 
helped admiring. 

Those fellows, like your northern Scots, 
could have driven a dirk through a three- 
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inch deal board. They had no dirks, but 
their spear-points were broad enough to 
have sliced any ordinary British youth in 
two. 

If ever you happen to see pictures of those 
men in their own camps you will note that 
they wear belts and sporrans, with head- 
dresses adorned by decr-horns. If they wear 
such things at all, itis only for fun. Just 
see them on the war-path, tribe against tribe, 
gliding snake-like through the forest, and 
you'll find they have left the deer-horns at 
home in their huts, and every other wearable 
as well, bar shields (perhaps), spears, knives, 
and probably bows and arrows. 

I am trying to give you a general impres- 
sion of this country for a good reason— 
namely, that I don't want any of my young 
readers to be gulled by lecturers, or even by 
writers in magazines, who indulge in flights 
of fancy and describe the Philippines as the 
islands of El Dorado. Don't be prevailed 
upon to emigrate to them for a hundred years 
to come, by which time you'll be getting old 
and wise, and won't. 

They are no more the isles of El Dorado 
than they are of fiddlesticks, and don't you 
forget it, boys. Go and hunt there, if you 
choose ; boat, and fish, and shoot, and wander 
about and gathershells. But don't dream of 
gold-dust, nor coal-dust either, nor think of 
settling down to till the soil and grow maize, 
hemp, cotton, and coffee. You can do better 
elsewhere. 


IN 
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If it wasn't for the horrid and debilitating 
heat, which few Europeans can stand, roving 
through the vast primeval forests would be 
& real pleasure. On the plains you shall 
come in contact with buffaloes, and there are 
deer also. But you wouldn't think of shoot- 
ing monkeys, I'm certain, nor even those 
droll, wee, monkey-faced fellow-mortals, the 
lemurs. 

You can live on fish; the birds, too, are 
dainty eating—those who do not eat dead 
natives, I mean; and you may be pretty 
certain you'll be almost eaten alive with 
{flying insects and creepie creepies. 

Look out for snakes, however; and I may 
add that crocodiles abound in warm marshy 
places. These gentry are always very willing 
to take young fellows into their confidence, 
but it is not agreeable to be swallowed alive 
by one, after all. 

One experience which our young folks had 
with these gentle gentry is worth relating. 

Shaver was on shore that forenoon, and 
kept hovering, gun in hand, in the vicinity 
of Eflie, whom he adored, as a cat may adore 
our well-beloved Queen Alexandra. 

He had told his friend, the cook, before 
the boat left tho ship that he—Shaver— 
wasn’t afear'd of nuflin', and that he would 
just like to see lion or tiger or wild helephunt 
that would dare to spring on Miss Effie, he— 
Shaver again—would very soon make a 
helephunt of him. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


Dv JohN A. HiaGinson (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


(Y reaching the end of our voyage under 

steam, several hundred miles of coast- 
ing remained before our destination could 
be reached, and as that must be accomplished 
under canvas, we inquired for a small craft 
in which to proceed. 

A thirty-ton schooner lay beside a jetty, 
and in response to Cooney's hail a man arose 
out of the companion-hatch. 

“ Yes," he said. I'm the owner. She's 
sound and comf'ble, and worth three hundred 
quid on this coast." 

After a careful overhaul we bought her for 
a little over half what was asked, shipped all 
necessary stores, and soon found ourselves 
bowling merrily northward on board the little 
Petrel. 

Some ten days later a tree-covered island, 
with small rocks between it and the main- 
land, hove in sight, and George announced 
the end of the trip. 

“All the same, though," he said. we 
must not be seen. Let the schooner lie close 
under the island. We can reach the main 
beach in the boat—it’s only a mile across.” 

Acting on the suggestion, we presently 
reached an anchorage, and there discovered 
a wrecked schooner on the beach, and under 
the trees & tent. 

As the Petrel swung to her chain, George 
hailed, “Camp, ahoy!” but there was no 
reply, or sign of life ashore. 

We were soon on the beach. George again 
sang out, and running forward thrust his 
head within the entrance of the erection and 
found on the ground three rough-looking 
men apparently at their last gasp; but 
stimulants proved successful, and on 
reaching our schooner their restoration 
became surprisingly rapid. 

The most prominent of the trio was a long- 
legged, red-headed, and broken-nosed indi- 
vidual about forty years old, while his com- 
panions were younger and more strongly 
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built men; and they gave the names of Dill 
Lister, Tom Connor, and Ned Brown. 

After dinner George and Cooney pulled to 
the mainland, and I remained to nurse the 
invalids. 

I watched my friends haul their boat well 
up on the beach, and both soon disap- 
peared. 

A few minutes later my companions seemed 
to take leave of their senses, since, without 
orders, they set all the canvas, and laughingly 
declared they had made up their minds ta 
clear out. 

* No, no," the red-headed fellow exclaimed, 
as I strongly objected. “ We're three to one, 
and you've got to quit. Ye can swim as vou 
are,“ the ruflian added, “but before goin’ I 
mean to pay for your trouble, and the loan of 
the hooker. There's thirty diamonds for the 
first debt "—producing a quantity of rough 
gems —'* and thirty more for the vessel, an’ if 
yer not satisfied I'll fight ye." 

* If you call this fair after —“ 

„Don't talk—jump," and the cable was 
cut. Pocketing the gems, I suddenly hit him 
on the jaw, and before the others could close 
had plunged overboard, and soon reaclied 
the island. 

The Petrel disappeared. 

Several hours later George and Cooney 
arrived, and on hearing my story stated that 
away back in the gully they came on a rouzh 
shelter containing miners! tools, and ncar it 
staked out claims bearing the names given 
by those who had run off with the schooner. 

“If it wasn't for the want of grub, chaps,” 
Jack said. * I'd call it a fair bargain. They 
must have lost their heads at the wreck of 
their own craft." 

And I produced the diamonds. We shortly 
after turned in supperless under the tent. 

Next morning we were early astir, and, 
after a look-out for any craft chancing to pass, 
Jack set us to work. 


“Cheer up, mates," he maid brightly. 
*T've been in a worse hole and got out all 
right. You have matches, George, so turn-to 
and light a fire while Jim and I find some- 
thing to eat." 

From the tent long strips were cut and 
picked into threads. With them Cooncy 
presently worked up a strong fishing.line. 
He and I then visited the partially sub- 
merged wreck to obtain nails from the 
bulwark, and what with the fire, two stones, 
and a small file attached to his knife, 
strong hooks were formed. Plenty of shell- 
fish clinging to the rocks made such excellent 
bait that several fish were secured, and 
cooked by my brother. 

After a meal we set about filling rock-holes 
with sea-water, that soon evaporated in the 
strong sun, and thus salt was procured. Our 
chief concern was drinking-water, but even 
that was discovered in & shallow pool, over 
which boughs were laid to keep it cool and 
prevent waste. 

The erection of a signal-stack to attract 
the attention of passing vessels was the 
next consideration; but as that should be 
built up on the farthest seaward point, we 
started cutting a path across the island. 

While engaged on that task I came upon 
a spot recently disturbed, and Cooney ex- 
pressed an opinion that Lister and his mates 
had probably there secreted some valuable 
gems in the hope of one day returning for 
them. 

„Let's have ’em out, chapa," he said; ‘it 
won't take long, anyhow.“ 

Five minutes later all three of us sprang 

| back in horror from the excavation. 

In short, we had not dug downward more 

than a few inches before coming on the body 
of a man —a white man !—fully attired in 
flannel shirt, big boots, and cord trousers, 
but with the head terribly battered and 
broken! 
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"Took!" George exclaimed  hoarsely. 
“This means murder." 

"Lets search the clothing," Cooney 
advised ; and in the pockets two documents 
were found. 

The first one read proved to be a stamped 
and duly signed licence authorising William 
Lister to peg out a claim, of specified di- 
mensions, at the“ Gully, Western Australia "' ; 
the aforesaid authority covering said claim 
during a period not exceeding twelve months 
from date of issue. 

The remaining paper was & letter bearing 
the London postmark of four months 
previous. It began with, My dear Brother 
William," and then informed the recipient 
that, owing to the death of her husband, the 
writer and her daughter were on the point of 
leaving England for Adelaide, on board the 
ship Challenger, and that both would be glad 
to see “their dear Brother and Uncle 
Wiliam,” on landing in a new and strange 
country. The missive was signed“ Catherine 
Turner." 

"Oh, mates!” Cooney exclaimed, ‘ we 
have been filled with lies by those murderers. 
I see it all. They killed the real Bill 
Lister, the real Tom Connor, and Ned 
Brown, and have adopted their names as 
the cusiest plan of allaying suspicion. They 
must have come here with their victims and, 
after the crimes, were themselves detained by 
the loss of their vessel. At any rate, that’s 
my reading of what has occurred.” 

„And the correct one, Jack," my brother 
said. But where are the other missing 
men?" 

“Not far off, Pll be bound," Cooney 
replied, and, indeed, their remains were also 
soon discovered, with mining licences on each. 

„»The rutlians had not the sense to burn 
the papers," George observed, “ but that's 
just the way with such brutes—they're cer- 
tain to leave a clue toward apprehension.” 

“ And nearly starved where you found 
plenty, Jack," I said. 

^ They were not nearly so bad as they let 
on to be," Cooney replied. “Their recovery 
was too rapid for honesty." 


Tue the merchant ships of the Greeks 

and Romans were usually short, broad, 

and flat-bottomed, their warships were long, 

narrow vessels with sharp keels. Though 

they had masts and sails, in close fighting 

they depended for their speed chietly on 
the rowers and their oars. 

In the early periods, the long ships had 
only one bank of oars; later, two or three 
banks became the rule. The Carthaginians 
added a fourth; the number was so increased 
by degrees that we read of vessels of six, 
twelve, sixteen, and even of thirty banks. 
Ptolemy Philopator, from a vainglorious 
desire to eclipse the rest of the world, built a 
vessel with forty banks of oars. It contained 
four thousand rowers, four hundred mariners, 
and three thousand soldiers. Its length was 
two hundred and eighty cubits, its height, to 
the top of the prow, forty-eight cubits. But 
it was more calculated for show than use, as 
it could not be put in motion without great 
difficulty and danger. (Plutarch’s * Life of 
Demetrius.“ 

The trireme, or ship with three banks of 
oers, seems to have been representative of 
what was considered the best style of fighting- 
ship, as it combined power with ease of 
working. Next to it in efficiency was the 
bireme, or ship with two banks of oars. 

The rowers sat at the sides of the middle 
Part, or waist, of the ship; the forecastle, or 
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The remains were re-interred, and with 
the help of an axe found in the tent we 
managed to erect rough crosses, with the 
name of each man cut on then. 

“ For our own sakes,” George said, we 
must get away from here. The murderers 
might accuse us of the crime. Let us catch 
some fish and stock the boat. We could 
sleep on shore every night and in time reach 
some settlement, or sight a vessel. Il 
never return to the gully until we have had 
justice of the wretches who left us here to 
starve. You and I. Jack, picked up a few 
good stones, but those Jim received belong 
to Mrs. Turner and the next-of- kin of 
Connor and Brown — we can trace the woman 
by the Challenger agents.” 

The signal stack was built up, and many 
fish caught during the afternoon. some of the 
latter being salted for future use. 

But one morning all preparations were 
brought to a sudden close by the appearance 
southward of a black streak above tho 
horizon, and which we knew was smoke 
from a passing steamer. 

Cooney fled to and set alight our signal. 

Immense pillars of smoke rose uloft, but 
although the southern streak became still 
more distinct no hull eould be seen. 

We manned the boat, nnd in vast anxiety 
pulled away till Cooney shouted. 

" D'ye see her?" he cried, und pointed 
toward a black object crawling over the sea- 
rim. No masts, nor a rope-yarn above 
deck—it’s the Highflyer!“ 

And such the vessel proved to be. 

We kept on shouting till some one 
answered, and presently climbed on board. 

„Oh, it's them skirlin’ bagpipes, is it?” 
Macfarlain exclaimed. ‘ Heave 'em out!” 
But on learning what had happened he 
expressed deep sympathy, and the men 
were manifestly very distressed on hearing 
of the murders, all three victims being 


known. 
„Ay, ay," they said, “and you've had a 
precious ruftian alongside. That long- 


legged, red.headed scoundrel's wanted all 
over Australia for murder and robbery of 


A GRACO-ROMAN SEA-FIGHT. 


By Moyr SMITH. 


prow, was high and enabled the soldiers 
stationed there to overlook the middle 
parts of their own and the enemy's vessels. 

It was the forecastle whence the men were 
able to discharge arrows, darts, and other 
miesiles at their opponents in the other 
vessels. The prora, or prow, in front of and 
enclosing the fore deck, was usually decorated 
with gold and colours. Parasemon, the tlag 
or emblem by which ships were distinguished 
from each other, was placed here. Here also 
stood the tutela, or safeguard, of the ship, 
often represented bv a carved figure, as 
shown in the well-known winged “ Victory“ 
of Samothrace, which is believed to be a re- 
produetion in marble of & carved wooden 
figure that once stood on the prow of a ship 
of war. 

The embolon, or beak of wood, was fixed to 
the front of the prow; the benk was placed 
high in the early ships, but, later, it was 
placed low, so as to pierce the sides of the 
enemy's ship under the water-line. 

This beak was fortified with brass, and 
sometimes the whole prow was covered with 
that metal. 

The prumné, sometimes called the oura, or 
tail of the ship, was the poop, or after-deck. 
It was rounder than the prow and higher 
than the middle of the vessel; it was some- 
times protected by a kind of hood, which 
screened to some extent the steersmen, who 
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every kind, but how poor Lister had any 
truck with him passes understanding." 

When the anchor was dropped the men 
went to see the graves, and next day visited 
the gully for which they had been steer:nz 
all the while— where their stores and min:n; 
tools were landed. 

Then they assisted in felling and stowing 
on board enough fuel to take the Higher 
south, and in her we departed, glad enougi 
to leave the place, since, without licences, no 
cluinis could be pegged out. 

e Nay, nay," Macfarlain said, when mones 
for our passazes was offered. You know 
that I didna complete ma last contract, an' 
hould thirty pund o' your siller. Bide a 
wee, an’ I'll tak’ ye safe to Perth.” Which he 
most honourably accomplished in time. 

And there we found the Petrel at anchor! 

* Seven weeks ugo," her former owner ex- 
plained, “she arrived here, and on secinz 
those in charge I nigh had a fit. They were 
perfect strangers, and. gave themselves clean 
away.” 

" How?" 

„By trying to pass off as Lister, Connor. 
and Brown— the very men as had taken out 
mining licences here three months before. 
and were well known. The fellers wer 
arrested and shoved in prison.” 

Are they there now ? "—eagerly. 

Not they facet is, chaps, they bolted last 
night, and got clear away.” 

Sworn testimony of what had actually 
occurred was made before a magistrate, and 
with him were also left the mining papers 
which he had issued to the murdered men. 

The Petrel was sold, and having bade 
Sandy Macfarlain farewell —he was shipping 
coals and stores for a northward return—we 
took steamer for Adelaide, determined to 
track the escaped criminals, and, if possible. 
discover the whereabouts of Mrs. Turner and 
her daughter, yet never dreaming of what 
strange adventures would follow such an 
attempt, in.ch less the truly extraordinary 
conclusions by which both desires were 
at length satistied. 

( To be continued.) 


used long broad. bladed oars, instead of our 
form of rudder, to guide the ship. Hides and 
shields were placed at various parts of the 
ship to guard the mariners from missiles. 
and to ward off the blows of the beak of the 
opposing vessel. 

Among the peculiar weapons used on 
board a ship of war were spears of an un- 
usual length, sometimes exceeding twenty 
cubits. (Livy and Homer.) 

Another was an instrument of iron crooked 
like a sickle and fixed to the top of a ien? 
pole; with this they cut the cords of ti 
sailyards and disabled the light ships; and à 
somewhat similar instrument, with two ele 
was used to cut the cords that tied Hv 
rudder to the side of the ship. A m^: 
elaborate engine, called by the Greeks cu! 
sidera and by the Latins manus ferret Ux 
iron hand - was a. grappling-iron with hoo 
hanging by chains from a pole or yi" 
secured to the mast or some lofty part of th 
ship. The hooks were plunged into tir 
enemy's vessel and, being raised again by 8 
windlass or by cables and blocks, caught the 
side of the vessel up and capsized it. (Pliny: 
vii. 56.) . 

Another engine was a long beam withan ro? 
head ; this swung from the mast and was u. 
us a buttering-ram. — '* A machine for ca-tn? 
stones and darts was built of strong time 
in the midst of the deck, and the operate" 
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of boarding was effected by a crane that 
hoisted baskets of armed men" (Gibbon, 
lii. Smaller balista or catapults were also 
used on various other parts of the vessel. 
Though the science of shipbuilding had 
not advanced during the time dividing the 
period of Constantine from the seventh 
century of our era, a destructive agent of 
great efficacy came into use under the name 
of Greek fire. The important secret of 
compounding and directing this artificial 
flame was imparted by Callinicus, a native of 
Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from the 
service of the Caliph to that of the Emperor. 
The skill of a chemist and engineer was 
equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
armies. It would seem that the principal 
ingredient of Greek fire was naplitha or liquid 
bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflammable 
oil which springs from the earth and catches 
fire as soon as it comes in contact with the 
air. The naphtha was mingled, I know not by 
what methods or in what proportions, with 
sulphur, and with the pitch that is extracted 
from evergreen firs. From this mixture, 
which produced a thick smoke and a loud 
explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate 
flame, which not only rose in perpendicular 
ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehe- 
mence in descent or lateral progress ; instead 
of being extinguished, it was nourished and 
quickened by the element of water; and 
sand, urine, or vinegar were the only reme- 
dies that could damp the fury of this powerful 
agent, which was justly denominated the 
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liquid, or the maritime fire. For the annoy- 


ance of the enemy it was employed with 


equal effect by sea and land, in battles or in 
sieges. It was most commonly blown through 
long tubes of copper planted on the prow of 
a galley " (Gibbon, lii.) 

In preparing for an engagement by sea 
the first business was to unload the ship of 
everything not necessary for the combat, so 
that the crew might assail the enemy with 
greater vigour, or, by going about swiftly, 
avoid the stroke of the beak or ram of the 
opposing vessel. 

The formation of an attacking fleet varied 
considerably on different oceasions. Some- 
times the ships were arranged like a half. 
moon, with the horns jutting out toward the 
enemy; in these horns were the ablest 
ships and the most reliable men. Sometimes 
this arrangement was reversed, and the 
rounded part of the half-moon were nearest 
the enemy while the horns were farthest 
back. Another way they attacked was in 
the form of the letter V, with the point 
going like à wedge towards the enemy's 
ships. 

In early times at least, prayers and sacri- 
fices were first offered ; then the admirals, 
goirg from ship to ship in light boats, ex- 
horted the soldiers to behave gallantly in 
the coming fight. Then, all being in readi- 
ness, the signal was given by the hoisting, in 
the admiral's galley, of a gilded shield or 
helmet, a scarlet robe, or an ornamental 
banner. The trumpets sounded, the soldiers 


sang the pman or hymn, and proceeded to 
the attack. 

The fight was usually begun by the ad- 
miral's galley, but all the ships were soon 
engaged, dashing at their enemy and 
trving to sink them by the stroke of their 
sharp beaks against the unprotected sides. 
Failing this, they threw their grappling 
irons, or locked their oars into those of the 
opposing ships, so as to hinder the enemy 
from retreating ; the Greek fire was poured 
from the tubes, the catapults and balista dis- 
charged stones and darts; the bowmen and 
slingers sent their missiles; and the heavy- 
armed soldiers wielded their spears and 
pikes, till the enemy’s ship was conquered, 
sunk, or burnt. 

At the battle of Salamis, which was fought 
at the period when the Athenian navy was 
in its full state of activity, the Athenians 
had only one hundred and eighty galleys 
to oppose twelve hundred larger ships 
belonging to the Persian king. Nevertheless, 
by taking advantage of the wind and by 
their active courage, the Athenians obtained 
the victory over the heavy and unwieldy 
ships opposed to them. They had learned 
by previous „experience, that neither the 
numbers of ships, nor the beauty and 
splendour of their ornaments, nor the 
vaunting shouts and songs of the barbarians, 
have anything dreadful in them to men that 
know how to fight hand to hand, and are 
determined to behave gallantly. Intrepid 
courage is the beginning of victory.”’ 
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“ Dray the game” is easily said, and it is 
with the object of showing how it is 
done that I take up my pen. 

Every boy will have his own aspirations 
and his own ideas about the matter, and yet, 
without careful practice, he will achieve but 
little. The bowler may have gifts, and the 


“PLAY THE GAME.” 


By THE LATE JoHN BRIGdS or LANCASHIRE. 


batsman, but nothing will be achieved with- 
out practice. A boy should know something 
about the game and the preparation of the 
wicket —how to deal with it if atmospheric 
conditions change, and how to roll and make 
use of it. He will find that many must 
specialise, or make up their minds to excel 
in one department of the game, while others 
may be all-round players. The greatest 
master of cricket-. Dr. W. G. Grace—has 
been a learner all his life, and each season 
has striven to add to his knowledge. To-day, 
he has unrivalled knowledge of the game, 
and can still bowl out the best men. 
Those simple early deliveries, popped 
down gently with a genial smile, deceive the 
cricketer who meets the Champion for the 
first time; and yet no player is kinder to 
the young professional, or, I suspect, the 
amateur. He will try and get you out of a 
bad stroke, and not rest satisfied until he 
has done so. 

Now, adversity is a hard school, and many 
who read this will have no opportunities in 
the way of coaching. The boys to-day in 
the public schools have an opportunity of 
being coached, but many in the country have 
not that chance. No professional ever 
advises the lads in the villages of Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire, Surrey, or Lancashire. 
They must take their chance. Yet we are 
told that, with the advantages of coaching, 
there are few first-class gentlemen trundlers. 

Cricket, like everything else nowadays, is 
too luxurious. The evil of net practice 
makes a boy lazy. He does not care to run 
after the ball or to practise just as though 
he were playing in a match. Yet, my 
strong advice to any schoolboy captain is: 
Don’t let your eleven practise at the nets if 
you have an hour or two to play. Get your 
team in match order, each iad in his proper 
place that he will play in during the match, 
and then you will see the worth of your 


bowlers and learn very much about your/ 
More than that, you will notieg the 


eleven. 


different styles of the batsmen, and know 
how to change your bowling, and also which 
man is likely to get out the troublesome 
sticker. It will improve your own knowledge 
as a captain, and, of course, produce a high 
standard of fielding. 

Net practice has done much to destroy 
fielding ; of that there can be no doubt. But 
a true leader should strive to get his team in 
actual play, that he may know the best boy 
for each position. 

My advice to boys is: Find out your 
place, and, having done that, if you have the 
opportunity, go to the nearest County ground 
and try and learn something from a man 
who is first-class in the position you aspire 
to fill. Take the case of the Australians. 
Who taught Murdoch, Trumble, Spofforth, 
Noble, Bannerman, Blackham, Gregory, 
Palmer, Giffen, Turner, Ferris, and Evans 
their cricket? I have played against most 
of these, and in that great continent of theirs 
they have few schools and few professionals, 
and their ability has mainly depended on 
themselves. And that is why they are so 
keen. 

Suppose you are a bowler, don’t disregard 
underhand lobs. You can always be sure 
that a bowler who can send down a hig 
delivery slow and pitched on the off stump. 
and twisting away, will often get a man ou: 
who is over-cautious, lacks determinatior, 
will run half-way up the pitch and then miss 
the ball and get stumped. 

Learn, of course, to vary your pace withou: 
making it apparent to the defender at the 
wicket. 

Now, as to fast bowling, do not be in- 
hurry. Begin with cultivating slow bowlin-. 
When you have learned to bowl straight, ani 
can hit a single stump, then try if you ca^ 
do anything at fast bowling, but do not st 
with a batsman. Get your stumps up, wii- 
a long-stop behind and with no batsman :* 
front ; then put a piece of paper just wher 


vou mant to pitch the ball. When you ca 
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do this, then vary your pace ; after which you 
can get a batsman to play your bowling. 
Having adopted a style, stick to it; practise 
nnd persevere; Le keen about the matter. 
The golden rule for success is steady daily 
practice. 

Then as to batting. I used to be told 
that the grent thing was to play a straight 
bat. Soitis, in & way, but it is only one 
among many things. My friend Albert 
Ward has pointed out that there is such a 
thing as indoor practice, and all the known 
Strokes of batting can be practised in the 
bedroom, parlour, or, better still, on the lawn. 
The drive, the cut, the leg hit, and, perhaps, 
the glide—the latter & hit, I confess, I do 
not understand. Once at the wicket, make 
the most of your height, for the taller the 
player is, the easier it is to gauge the ball. 
Then learn to play forward. To do this 
advance the left leg without losing balance, 
keep head and shoulders well over the bat, 
but straight; keep the left shoulder turned 
almost towards mid-off, and move the bat 
firmly forward, till it meets the bail close to 
your left foot. 

I have noticed that a great many begin- 
ners—when a fast bowler is bowling—show 
a tendency to shrink back. It is often done 
by the right leg being drawn back, and yet 
the young player from the very first should 
be taught that he must keep his right foot 
firmly on the ground, just as when he takes 
up his position to meet the bowler. If he 
wants to play backward and to be more on 
the defensive, he will move his right leg 
towards the wicket. This is altogether 
another thing from the shrinking back of 
which I have spoken. No matter how fast 
the bowler, do not run awav, but try to play 
the ball, and if you cannot hit it, be content 
simply to block it and keep it along the 
ground. 

Auother tendency of a young player is, I 
think, to hit up catches, and that very 
largely arises from the fact that, in his young 
days, he has never been taught to keep the 
ball along the ground. 

I have spoken of back play, fast bowling, 
and have also spoken of piaying forward. 
Now, as a matter of fact, early in your career, 
you should learn to keep the ball along the 
ground. Unless you do this, you may 
become a good bowler and a good field, but 
you will never be much good as a bat. 

There are some men for whom you will 


but only to a few. 
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sce the field close in. The point and cover- 
point stand very close, and, in the course of 
an over or two, the batsmen will be easily 
caught, after having made a pitiful exhibi- 
tion, which might have been avoided if, 
when they were boys, they had taken a little 
trouble. Boys are too anxious merely to 
make runs; that is my impression; and 
many a young player has his career spoilt 
because of this tendency. They have to 
learn the lesson of patience. They all want 
to be like Mr. Jessop or Mr. S. M. J. Woods, 
and they forget they must learn to play 
first. 

Now, what should you do when, after 
playing fast bowling, you find yourself face 
to face with a slow bowler? To my mind 
the case is a simple one. You may attempt 
to mect the ball at full pitch, or, the second 
it leaves the ground, you may try and get it 
round to leg, or you may try and drive it. 
Now, if it should be a full pitch, and you are 
driven to what is called “ placing," you can 
get it pretty nearly where you like, and it is 
quite possible that there will be no fielders 
near; but here a word of caution should be 
given. It is all right to go out and hit 
lustily the rapid ball; but suppose the 
bowler has a break, and you do not judge the 
ball rightly, you will soon be beaten by the 
spin. Some bowlers court breaks so much 
that it is almost true to say you had better 
not leave your ground unless you are 
certain to get the ball at full pitch. 

However, there will be a time when you 
will find it very hard to get runs. At the 
last Australian tour it came on to rain during 
play at Leyton, and, powerful as the Corn- 
stalks were, they found it almost impossible 
to get runs against Young on the wickets. 
To some few players it is given to be able to 
make runs on what is called“ wet " wickets, 
It is the determined, 
don’t-care sort of chap, who is a fearless 
hitter, who, on these occasions, will give a 
good account of himself. 

Well, now, you are training for a grand 
game, and it is worth while trying to be 
thorough in every department of it. If 
you have & brother somewhere near your 
own age, practise with him. Get a level 
piece of ground trom eighteen to twenty-two 
yards, and, if there is no danger of your 
breaking windows, practise on that, When 
you have learnt to bowl straight, put a piece 
of paper on the ground end try to hit the 
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same mark every time; then take your bat 
and stand in front of the wicket; do not 
commence to hit out, but restrain your 
impetuosity, and learn what we call 
"defence." If you have only a limited 
space, and when you find you have learnt all 
you can in the way of defence, then you 
must seek a field, say, where there is more 
room, and there you may have plenty of 
practice and learn free hitting; and it will be 
encouraging to remember that many great. 
players of the day have started their careers 
with fewer chances than you have. 

There are some positions that you could 
never hope to aspire to, unless you lappen to 
be endowed by nature for them. For instance, 
one of the most important positions in the 
cricket-field is that of wicket-keeper, but 
it is quite certain that nine out of ten will 
do far better if they do not attempt the 
impossible task of doing something in a 
position they have no qualification for. If, 
however, a boy does well here, and finds that 
he likes the position, then perhaps he may 
become one of the limited number who do 
well in the world of sport. There are not 
many really good wicket-keepers, and a carc- 
less wicket-keeper is a very great nuisance, 
disliked by everybody. Now and again a 
boy who may become a genius at this sort of 
thing will be discovered, and such a one 
should be very careful, because he occupies a 
position which plenty have aimed after and 
which very few have satisfactorily realised. 
The wicket-keeper helps the bowler very 
greatly, gives him confidence, and keeps him 
up to his work, and anyone who has seen 
an over or two knows the difference between 
a good and a bad man. The duty of a 
wicket-keeper is, of course, to hold catches 
on the stumps, and to get rid of a batsman 
should he miss the ball and get over the 
creuse ; to prevent byes, and to field the ball 
when it is so struck that the wicket-keeper 
is near it and is the only man who could 
save & run. 

Let boys, then, take everything seriously 
in the world of cricket, and accept some hints 
from one who has had many a happy hour 
on English and Australian cricket-fields, ond 
who is delighted to be of some service to the 
boys of this day and generation. 

(Note.—Albert Ward has kindly read 
through this article, as when Briggs dictated 
it he was present, and to him we are indebted 
for one or two alterations. ] 
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di three Ransom boys were home for the 

holidays, and all the household knew it. 
The household included four dogs, a pony, 
two pet cats, n very talkntive parrot, and 
several white mice, which had been trained 
to do all sorts of wonderful tricks. 

Of course there were others in the house- 
hold— two sisters, a father, and a mother— 
but, nt tunes, it seemed as if the animals 
were by far its most important section. 

The Ransom boys— Harry, George, and 
Edwin, aged respectively ten, twelve, and 
sixteen — were as fine a trio of manly school- 
boys as you could find anywhere, even if 
they were sometimes up to larks that their 
father was not supposed to know about in 
general, and certainly did not know about in 
particular. 

„Has Fred been over yet?“ asked Edwin, 
the first night after dinner. 

"Not yet," answered hia sister, a pretty 
girl of eighteen; “ but I expect he will come 
over to-night.” 


THE LAST EGG IN THE NEST: 


A CLIMBING ADVENTURE. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


"You ought to know best, May," said 
George, with a wink at his brothers. 

The blush that rose to May’s fair cheeks 
was scarcely noticeable in the lamplight, and 
George was such a persistent tease that this 
particular stab drew no special degree of 
attention. May went on sewing placidly, 
and let the boys ramble on with their talk 
and plans for the holidays. 

Fred Winter was a neighbour's son, who 
had been at the same school with the 
Ransoms, but had just gone up to Cambridge. 
He was specially high in the brothers’ 
estimation, because, among other claims to 
their esteem, he possessed & very complete 
colleetion of birds! eggs, which he had 
accumulated with great pains, and to which 
his elder brother, who travelled widely, had 
brought home valuable foreign additions. 
Harry and George Ransom, just at this 
period of their lives, thought that a large 
and complete collection of birds’ eggs wus 
about the most desirable possession in the 


world. At least two-thirds of their holidays 
were spent in looking for specimens with 
which to enlarge their collection ; and Edwin, 
the youngest of the three, who had always 
joined their expeditions as a sort of golf 
“caddie” (to carry the bag and climbing 
irons), was now for the first time admitted 
seriously into tke partnership. 

“Mr. Winter has added a wonderful new 
hawk's egg to his collection, I believe," May 
continued quietly, after a pause. *'He told 
me the other day that he bought it from a 
man who climbed down Farmer Mutton's 
cliffs to the nest and dá 

„Farmer Mut'!on's cliffs!” 

„A new hawk's egg!” 

“What hawk is it?” 

„What kind of egg—-speckled or plain?“ 

„How did he get it? Did the birds attack 
him?" 

„How did he get down the diffs ? ” 

May dropped her sewing in diemay at the 
sudden storm the simple remark had raised, 
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but she had the boys in her power now, 
because, if they teased her. she could hold 
them in check by refusing to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

He climbed down to the nest with ropes,” 
she said, answering the last question first, 
probably because it was the only one she 
was able to answer. They let him down 
from above, and he was so glad to get back 
again to the ground that he dropped some of 
the eggs and broke them." 

„Silly idiot ! " said Edwin. 

“ What an ass! sneered George. 

* Humph !" grunted Harry, who was too 
disgusted even to find words. 

" There was a straight drop of three hun- 
dred feet beneath him," May went on, and 
the rope began to split, or crack, or some- 


tion to “the trio" to come over in the 
morning, for the hundredth time, to inspect 
his collection, and particularly to view the 
new-found treasure, he saw his opportunity to 
get away. 

" And now I must say Wood. night to your 
sister and be getting home,” he said, at last 
making his escape, while the boys fled to 
their special den where they could be alone 
to discuss the exceedingly important matters 
that had been brought to their consideration 
that evening. 

The conference turned out to be a very 
curious one. It appeared from  Fred's 
account that the hawk's nest in Farmer 
Mutton's cliffs was not actually a new dis- 
covery. The hawks had nested there for 
years and years, but the dangerous character 


thing, just as they hauled him back over 
the edge.“ 

A fresh storm of questions that broke out 
here was interrupted by the arrival of Freddy 
Winter himself. The boys at once sur- 
rounded him and took him prisoner, and 
their sister, who was the real object of his 
visit, enjoyed very little personal conversa- 
tion with. Mr. Winter that evening. She 
recognised that a judicious concession to the 
enemy might save her much subsequent 
teasing, and, being of a naturally sweet dis- 
position, she contrived that the boys should 
have their egg-collecting hero all to them- 
selves for the greater part of the evening. 

Winter was a good-natured fellow into the 
bargain, so he allowed himself to be taken 
prisoner, and made no effort to escape until 
his cuptors had forced from him all the 
secrets concerning the hawk's nest in Farmer 
Mutton’s clitfs. Then, by a judicious invita- 
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On the Wild West Coast. 
(Drawn by A. THORBURN.) 


of the cliffs, combined with the fact that the 
farmer was very fond of his hawk's nest aud 
had threatened to shoot any boys he caught 
attempting to rob it, had effectually guarded 
the birds from invasion and attack. The 
cliffs rose in a sheer wall of more than four 
hundred feet, and offered very little foothold. 
From below they were absolutely inaccessible, 
but their summit could be reached by a 
roundabout pathway, and the trees that grew 
along the edge provided natural posts to 
which a rope with any amount of weight at 
the end of it could be safely fastened. Then 
it was simply a matter of having the neces- 
sary nerve to make the descent, dangling at 
the end of a rope, with two angry, sharp- 
beaked birds screaming round your head. 
Dick Ormsby, who worked on the farm that 
adjoined old Mutton’s, had accomplished this 
fent, und had found two nests. With four 
eggs in a little bag tied round his neck, his 
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companions had pulled him slowly up tie 
dizzy distance, and landed him safely over 
the edge of the clitf. In his frantic efforta 
to ward off the blows of the parent birds, 
however, and prevent him: elf at the same 
time from swinging out too much from the 
rocks and fraying the rope on which his life 
depended, he had struck the eggs a blow that 
had smashed two of them beyond all power 
of mending. 

Fred had bought one of the remaining 
sound ones at the stiff price of a guinea, for, 
as Dick said, “ it was a specerlative venture; 
the eggs is rare anyway, and I risked mv life. 
Now, ef that don't constitute value, I don't 
know nuthin’. The eggs is preshus stones — 
that's what they is, an’ I'll let em go at a 
guinea apiece, or I won't let 'em go at all.” 


So Dick got his price, and, according to 
what Fred told the “trio,” the other egy 
was still to be had at the same figure. 

How to get possession of that egg. then. 
was the momentous subject under considera- 
tion of the boys. It had taken very little 
time and etfort to show that funds were 
reprehensibly low, and that the purchase of 
the egg from Dick at his own price was for 
the moment out of the question. 

“The figure is a prohibitive one," an- 
nounced Edwin slowly, and with a deep 
breath to help him over the long word. 
haven’ta sixpence to my name, and my next 
pocket-money isn’t due for a week.” 

* Nor have I," sighed Harry. 

«I have a very little," said George, in his 
turn, but it’s May's birthday next Monday, 
and I wanted to buy her a present with 
it. 9 

„May will have other birthdays, I suppose.“ 
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suggested Edwin; but the idea did not “ catch 
on." 

Mr. Ransom was not a rich man. He 
made his boys a weekly allowance of pocket- 
money, which he intended should be enough 
to enable them to hold their own with other 
boys in their set, and yet was not enough to 
let them get into mischief. As a matter of 
fact, however, they were too independent to 
care two straws whether they could hold 
their own with other boys, and their allow- 
ances were accordingly just sufficient to 
allow them to get comfortably into mischief. 
This they did at regular intervals. 

The net result of their conference now 
was the decision that the egg could not be 
bought, and that the only way to obtain so 
valuable a specimen for their collection was 
to climb down to the nest themselves and get 
one. 

The dangers of the undertaking only 
served to whet their appetite for the adven- 
ture. 

“TIl go down at the end of a rope," said 
Edwin, the youngest, “ if you fellows are sure 
you can pull me up again.” 

* Oh, we can pull you up all right," said 
Harry authoritatively; “but I think I'd 
better be the one to go down. I'll wear a 
fencing mask in case the birds attack me." 

“Bring up the eggs in your month, re- 
member," said Edwin wisely, ** or you'll break 
them as Dick did. Besides, you've got the 
largest mouth of us all, and the only one 
that will hold two eggs at once." 

At any other time Edwin might have got 
& cuff over the head for this gratuitous piece 
of information, but on this occasion it was 
so obviously a compliment that his elder 
brother only smiled complacently, and re- 
plied with & consciousness of superior power 
in his tone. 

“Oh, trust me not to break them, once I 
get my hands on them. No one knows how 
to carry birds’ eggs in his mouth without 
breaking them better than I do.” 

“Well, now," slowly begin George, who 
had not been heard from at all since the 
bold project of robbing the nest had been 
under discussion, ** don't you fellows think it 
is rather a cruel trick to play? One of the 
nests is already empty. It only had two eggs 
in it, and Fred said that Dick took them 
both. The other one can only have one or 
two left in it." 

„It only has one," interrupted Harry, 
“ because Dick divided the two eggs, and put 
one in the empty nest." 

“Then there's only an egg apiece for each 
nest," George went on. and if we take those 
the birds will have no young ones at all. I 
hate to da a thing like that. Why not ask 
Dick to hold his egg for us until we can 
afford to get it, or, for that matter, we might 
wait just as well till next year. The hawks 
are pretty sure fo nest again in the same 
spot, and then we can get two eggs, or as 
many as we want, for that matter.“ 

"If we got there first," growled Harry. 
* I don't see anything cruel in it, George; 
the birds don't seem to mind much. They'll 
lay a lot more eggs at once. Birds are like 
our old hens, and never know the difference." 

„This is in the interest of science,“ 
announced Edwin, with a solemn face, throw- 
ing out his chest. It's an opportunity not to 
be lost. I think you're afraid you will have 
to do the climbing.” 

Edwin evidently did not show to his elder 
brothers the respect they demanded of him, 
and this retort would inevitably have led to a 
scuffle and a chase round the room had not 
Harry interposed in his most determined 
way, and ordered his brothers to “ shut up ” 
at once. 

So George, who was a tender-hearted little 
chap where dumb animals were concerned, 
was overruled on the question of cruelty, and 
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when the trio at length fell asleep, long after 
midnight, it had been finally decided that a 
raid was to be made upon the hawks’ nest, 
with the aid of ropes, from the top of the 
cliffs, and in spite of the alleged terrors of 
Farmer Mutton's gun. 

For various reasons the date of the attack 
was postponed several days. One reason 
was that the yearly fair was in progress in 
the neighbouring town, and the boys were 
waiting to learn if Farmer Mutton was not 
going in to see it. Another reason was that à 
hundred feet of strong reliable rope was not 
so easily procured as they had imagined. 
In the meantime, however, they had been 
over to see Fred's specimen, and the sight 
had been almost too much for them. They 
had also paid & secret visit of inspection to 
the cliffs, and Fred Winter had pointed out 
to them, without any idea that they intended 
to reach it, the exact spot where the nests 
were. 

The cliffs rose very abruptly out of the 
farmer's fields. They formed the end of & 
range of hills that showed nowhere so grand 
and rugged an appearance as here. A 
stream flowed at their base, and watered the 
farm, and from time to time huge blocks of 
stone, loosened by the frost and rains, came 
thundering down to terrify the cows in old 
Mutton's meadows and find a resting-place in 
the niuddy bottom of the stream. 

A nasty piece of climbing, in my opinion,” 
declared Fred, as he pointed out to the trio 
how Dick had accomplished his feat. If 
that rope had had any weak spot in it, the 
man would have been dashed to pieces on 
those sharp rocks after a pleasant little drop 
of about two hundred fect.” 

* He'd have been dead long before he got 
to the bottom, wouldn't he?"' observed 
Edwin. while the others laughed in chorus. 

High up against the skyl:ne Fred showed 
them the tree to which the rope had been 
tied. Close behind it, but not visible from 
where they were standing, was a big angular 
rock round which the men had throwa the 
slack rope in loops as they pulled Dick 
higher and higher. In this way, in case the 
weight had become too much for.them and 
the rope had slipped through their hands, 
there waa never more than & few spare 
inches to go. The boys listened attentively 
to all the details Fred had to give, sometimes 
not without & shudder, and exchanged many 
looks that were full of meaning and signifi- 
cance. 

About & hundred feet from the summit, on 
a narrow ledge formed by the dislodgment, 
years before, of some heavy mass of rock, the 
hawks had built their clumsy nests of sticks 
and twigs. Far above their heads, as the 
boys stood in Farmer Mutton’s meadow and 
shaded their eyes to look upwards, they could 
just make out the two fierce birds, mere 
specks in the sky, circling round and round, 
many hundred feet above the summit of the 
cliffs. From time to time their shrill cry, 
that had something plaintive in it, dropped 
downward to them. 

They can see us far better than we can 
see them," said Fred; “ and you can be sure 
they are watching us too. Their eyes are as 
sharp and quick as eagles’.’’ 

“ Poor things," said George; perhaps 
they are crying for the stolen eggs.“ 

* You are too tender-hearted to be an egg- 
collector,” laughed Fred. It's a good thing 
the farmers are not, or we should never have 
hens’ egys for breakfast." 

* don't mind taking one egg from a nest, 
or even two, if there are plenty left, and the 
bird won't miss them," replied George; 
“ but it seems ra. her a shame to take all.“ 

„They have probably laid a lot more by 
this time," remarked Edwin, who knew 
nothing whatever of the habits of hawks, and 
little of any other birds. 
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Two days after this preliminary visit to the 
scene of action, Farmer Mutton hitched up 
his best team and drove with his wife and 
daughter to the fair. The boys, who had 
been watching his movements narrowly, 
heaved collectively a sigh of relief, and, with 
enough rope to lower & dozen men into the 
crater of Vesuvius, started in the early after- 
noon along the pathway that led by & round- 
about route to the summit of the cliff. 

It had been decided, as & wise alteration 
in their plans, to lower George down to the 
nest, because Harry's greater strength would 
be far more needed in hauling up than in 
warding off thé possible attacks of the enraged 
birds. George accepted the position with 
becoming gravity, and paid no attention 
whatever to Edwin’s remark that it was only 
right the least valuable member of the party 
should be the one to run most risk of 
breaking his neck. 

Far below, when they reached the top of 
the cliffs, they could see Farmer Mutton's 
cosy house nestling among the apple-trees, 
and his cows grazing in the fields, looking 
about the size of Newfoundland dogs. The 
wind rushed up the sides of the precipice 
with & shriek, and laughed in their faces. 

“Ugh! What a height!” they said in one 
breath, as they lay down flat on their faces 
and peered cautiously over the dizzy brink. 

So far there had been no signs of the 
hawks, and Edwin's statements that they 
were probably on their nests was about the 
most likely remark to which he gave utter. 
ance that day. ` 

George, without a word, took off his coat, 
put on the fencing mask, and tied the rope 
securely round his waist and under his arms. 
The other end was made fast to the trunk of 
a big pine-tree that stood a yard or so from 
the edge, and the boys then proceeded to haul 
George over a branch of the tree, so as to 
test the tying of the rope and see if it 
hurt him anywhere. A round piece of wood 
was fixed between two stones on the edge of 
the cliff to prevent the rope fraying, and the 
boys, with clenched teeth, next proceeded to 
lower George slowly over the brink of the 
precipice. AN 

„Remember, old fellow, two pulls mean 
you are ready to come up, and three that 
you have safely reached the ledge. Don't 
forget the signal, and we'll haul you up 
whenever you want to come.” cried Harry, 
as his brother disappeared from view and 
swung into space with three hundred feet of 
air between him and Farmer Nutton's 
meadows. 

Slowly, foot by foot. Harry and Edwin let 
out the rope, which had been carefully looped 
round the angle of the big boulder. The 
strain did not seem too great for them at 
first, and sometimes, when George found a 
chance foothold on the face of the cliff, there 
was no weight at all. A hundred feet is & 
long way, though, when a boy, and a brother 
at that, is hanging at theother end of a rope 
that can only move a foot at a time. The 
work soon began to tell on the two boys, as 
their hard breathing well testified. 

* Brace yourself well against the rock, 
Edwin, and move exactly when I do.“ 

„Right you are,“ gasped the youngest. 

Steadily the rope passed over the edge, 
and the boys began to wonder how soon 
George would reach the ledge and find a 
resting-place. The only way they could tell 
would be by the slackening of the rope. 

“Think he’s all right?" asked Edwin, 
puffing and blowing, but working with every 
muscle like a little man. 

„Of course he is. George is the pluckiest 
chap I ever knew." i 

“If he misses that ledge and passes it, how 
shall we know? He can't signal with his 
full weight on the rope.’ 

Harry saw the force of this remark, and, 
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before unwinding another coil of the rope 
from the boulder, he told his brother to go 
to the edge and look over. 

Edwin crept cautiously along the ground 
and peered over the brink. Harry watched 
his face anxiously, and saw his cheek suddenly 
turn pale under the flush of the exercise. 

“ Harry,” he said quietly, turning to his 
brother a white face, he's missed the ledge. 
He's dangling several feet below it, and the 
beastly hawks are at him, I do believe!” 

„Shout that we'll pull him up at once," 
cried Harry. "Up to the nests, I mean— 
quick!” 

Once, twice, three times, Edwin put his 
hands to his mouth, trumpet-wise, and 
hallooed to his brother, a hundred and 
twenty feet below. The wind sweeping 
round the bare rocks caught his voice and 
dived with it into the depths. George made 
no sign—and Edwin did not know whether 
he had heard or not. 

“ Come and pull," roared Harry. 
the only thing to do.” 

The boys had never before realised how 
dear their brother was to them. He had 
never seemed such a good fellow as nt this 
moment, when he was swinging in the wind 
against the face of that awful cliff. 

It was one thing to let him down, foot by 
foot, but it was quite another thing to pull 
him up, inch by inch. The weight seemed 
twice us great. The brothers strained every 
muscle, and hauled till the rope cut into their 
hands and the perspiration poured in streams 
down their faces. Loop by loop they passed 
the rope round the rock, inch by inch it 
crept up toward them over the brink, and at 
last they had the satisfaction and relief of 
feeling the signal which meant that George 
was on the ledge and able to give the three 
pulls. 

„Run and see, quick, while I hold on," 
cried Harry excitedly. 

But Edwin had dropped to the ground 
exhausted. The strain of the last few 
minutes had been too much for him, and the 
effort that would have been no easy matter 
even for two men had laid him panting and 
tired out upon his back. 

Seeing his brother's predicament, Harry, 
who himself was not far from being “ done,“ 
crawled to the edge and craned his head out 
to see. The height made him dizzy for a 
moment, but he was immensely relieved to 
see his brother standing safe, for the moment 
at least, upon one end of the narrow ledge of 
rock. He shouted to him some words of 
encouragement, in a lull of the wind, and 
his heart gave a bound when he saw George 
wave his arm in return. 

The nests were at the other end of the 
ledge, perhups twenty feet away from where 
George was standing, and it was a very 
difficult matter to crawl along near enough 
to get the eggs. The distance was too great 
for Harry to see the nests themselves, much 
less to make out if there were eggs in them 
or not. But he plainly saw the birds, which, 
frightened and angry, were flying in swift 
circles in the neighbourhood of their home. 
Sometimes they seemed above and sometimes 
below the spot where George was perched, but, 
80 far at least ns Hurry could see, they had 
uo intention of actually attacking him. 

With his hand on the rope to feel the 
slightest signal from George, Harry lay down 
a his brother to recover strength and 
wind. 

“I wouldn't be in George's place for a good 
deal,” he said. “I had no idea it was such 
dizzy work climbing down a cliff. The rocks 
bulge out a little above the nests and you 
have to dangle out there with nothing be— 
tween you and Mutton's fields until you can 
swing in and get your feet on the ledge. 
Hullo! the rope's moving ! " 

Sure cnough the rope was sliding sideways 
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across the piece of wood that was fixed on 
the edge of the cliff to prevent the rocks 
cutting it. Edwin, who had by this time 
recovered his breath, ran at once to look over 
and see what was the matter. 

“George is creeping along the ledge,” he 
cried ; ** he's within a few feet of the nest, and 
the birds are screaming and flapping their 
wings like fury just over hishead. Oh, they 
are monsters ! ” 

While his brothers had so anxiously been 
watching his progress from the top of the 
cliff, George, whose head was never affected 
by dizziness, had been calmly facing the 
terrors of his position. The rocks above the 
ledge overhung it in such a way that he had 
to make considerable swing to get his feet in 
upon the projection. The first time he had 
missed it by about six inches, and before he 
could gather himself together for another 
attempt he had been lowered too far below it. 
The frightened hawks had risen screaming 
from their nests and shot up into the air, 
where they circled and dropped nnd rose 
again with & power and swiftness that were 
amazing. 

Ashe felthimself being still lowered, Georgo 
began to think that his brothers would not 
stop until the rope gave out, which he calcu- 
lated would be just in time to leave him 
dangling halfway down the face of the 
precipice. 

Meanwhile, the force of the wind made 
him swing to and fro more than was pleasant, 
and the rope, moreover, began to pinch and 
hurt under his arms. 

The wind rushed up, cold and strong, 
round his legs, and brought with it the faint 
mooing of the cows far below. It made a 
peculiar swishing sound as it swept across 
the rocks above his head. 

When at length his brothers began to 
haul him up again to the ledge, he realised 
for the first time that they were poing to 
find it very hard work indeed. He rose so 
slowly, inch by inch, with little jerks, and he 
knew by the motion that his brothers had all 
they could manage. It was fully ten minutes 
before he found himself opposite the ledge, 
with the coveted nests, and this time he was 
moving so slowly that he found no great difti- 
culty in landing himself upon the rock. 
With feelings of thankfulness and relief he 
gave the signal, by three pulls, that he had 
arrived upon the ledge; and when, a moment 
later, he heard Harry's voice shouting to him 
from above, he waved his arm in return and 
wished devoutly that he was upon the top of 
the cliff by his side. 

After a few moments' rest he began to 
crawl along the ledge, which was nowhere so 
much as two feet wide, in the direction of 
the nests. His brothers above saw the rope 
move, and were watching him. 

It was ticklish work. He clung to the face 
of the cliff with his tingers, and moved, inch 
by inch, the rope still under his arms in case 
ofa slip. After a while he was obliged to go 
down on his knees with his face close against 
the wall of rock and his heels hanging over 
into space. At last he got within arm's 
reach of the first nest and saw that there was 
only one egg in it. The birds were flapping 
their big grey wings close tc his head, 
uttcring piteous cries, but they did not seem 
inclined to attack him. Sometimes they 
swept so close past him that he could feel 
the wind their wings made upon his face. 
George listened to their cries, and to him 
they seemed to say. Leave us something, at 
least! Don't take all our precious eggs. 
They are our children and we love them." 

The little fellow’s heart *urned sick within 
him as he listened to their wild cries of 
appeal. He interpreted them only too well. 
What should he do? They were only wild 
birds —wild, fierce birds too, that preyed on 
other inoffensive lives. His hand was out- 


stretched to take the egg. There was 
nothing to prevent him. *“ To come all this 
way, with the danger and the trouble, for 
nothing," he thought to himself —* and wha: 
wil Harry and Edwin say?" It was hari 
to decide. 

Just then the mother-bird did an amazing 
thing. Under his very nose, as it were, she 
swooped down, folded her broad wings, 
tucked in her claws under her and entered 
her nest. It was the mother's devotion in 
the very face of the enemy ; and George, boy 
though he was, could not fail to be touched by 
the bird's courage. 

The balance was turned, and he withdrew 
his hand that had almost touched her long 
feathers, and began to retrace his steps 
carcfullv along the ledge. 

“ I don't care what they say: I can't do it,” 
he said to himself. *T'll save up my pocket- 
money and buy the egg from Dick, and May 
niust wait for her birthday present after ail." 

Then he gave the signal to hoist. 

Harry and Edwin from above had watched 
their brother's perilous journey with much 
anxiety. They could not see the nest itself 
because a rock jutted out and concealed it; 
but they saw the big bird swoop in at him, 
and they were afraid it had attacked him. 

"Tt can't hurt him," said Harry, with 
that fencing mask over his face. The only 
thing I'm afraid of is that it may strike the 
rope with its beak and cut it." 

The boys were glad at length when they 
saw George crawling back along the ledge, 
and still gladder to feel the hoisting signal. 

They began, with renewed strength, the 
terrible pull up the hundred feet to the top. 
Neither of them said anything, but, at the end 
of the first five minutes, so severe was the 
strain that Edwin dropped on his knees 
exhausted. George was not then a quarter 
of the way up. Harry held on like grim 
death till his brother was able to get up and 
help him again, and by this means they slowly 
hauled George up the face of the precipice. 

How it would all have ended is hard to 
say, for Harry too was nearly exhausted. and 
the rope had begun to slip backward through 
their weakening grasp. The boys’ hearts 
were in their mouths, for they knew that 2f 
the rope got beyond their control and fell the 
distance they had already hoisted it, the jerk 
would either break it in two, or it would slip 
from their brother’s body and let him drop 
upon the rocks, three hundred feet below. 
The predicament was a terrible one. 

“ Hullo, boys! What are you doing here, 
and what in the world is that rope for?“ 

It was May's voice, and Fred Winter was 
with her. 

By the happiest of strange coincidences, 
Fred had called that afternoon to take her 
for a walk, and she asked to see the 
place where Dick had climbed down to the 
hawk’s nest. She little expected to find her 
brothers there. 

“George is at the other end of the rope,” 
cried Harry, with a gasp. 

May uttered a scream of horror, and Fred. 
who had taken in the situation ata glance, zt 
once lent his powerful strength to the rep? 
with such effect that in a very few minutis 
George's face appeared, ghastly white behind 
the network of the mask, above the edge of 
the clitf. His shoulders and legs followed in 
very short order, and his brothers seized him 
and dragged him away from the dangerous 
brink. 

As soon as the rope was untied, May's 
tears had been dried, and the worst of the 
explanations were over : . 

“I thought you would never get me up. 
George said at length; * but I'm awfully g ad 
to be here again. I haven't got any errs. 
he added slowly. There was only one in the 
nest, so 1 didn't take it.“ 

“ Quite right," said Fred, with a glance a$ 
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Miss Hansom's eyes, which were still half 
sunshine, half tears. 

Harry and Edwin were so glad to have 
their brother safely with them again that 
they said nothing at all, and the party, still 
excited over the adventure that bad in- 
volved so narrow an escape, made their way 
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homeagain. They followed the winding path- 
way through the woods, and the boys, with 
the rope over their arms, tired and subdued, 
went on ahead and left Fred Winter to follow 
slowly with their sister. 

What he said to her and what she replied 
in turn, of course, they never knew, but when 
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she said good-night to them that evening she 
announced as a great secret that Fred had 
proposed to her that very afternoon aud that 
she had aecepted him. 

Next day Fred came over with a present for 
the boys; and what do you think it was? It 
was a speckled hawk’s egg for their collection. 
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A BOATING CRUISE ON THE SOLENT. 


N” that the summer is here, one’s 

thoughts naturally turn to the holidays. 
Some of us may plan a cycling tour, others 
go to the seaside or abroad; but for the 
mos: enjoyable way of spending a holiday 
give me a camping-out trip in an open boat 
on the Solent. 

Of course this applies to boys who can 
both manage a boat and swim well. Boats 
can readily be obtained at Southsea, or at 
most of the towns and villages adjoining the 
Solent. My boat is a“ ten-foot-six ’’ centre- 
board dinghy—the Skate—and is admir- 
ably adapted to the purpose of sailing up the 
narrow creeks of Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight. 

She has a broad beam, and can easily ride 
over the choppy seas that sometimes occur in 
the Solent. 

Her lightness is another good quality, as 
she can easily be hauled up a beach by her 
complement of two; although, with her lug 
and jib sails, she can easily be sailed by one 
man. 

The Baggage.—Unlike cycle touring, the 
weight carried in yachting is not so serious 
a consideration. We usually took two grass 
hammocks for sleeping in, travelling rugs 
and mackintoshes; also a kettle, glazed iron 
cups and plates, knives, spoons, and forks, 
and as much cocoa, tinned meats and fruits, 
etc., as we required. Bread, butter, and other 
fresh provisions can easily be procured on 
landing, as the salt water seems to permeate 
such articles when left in the boat for long. 
We never carried an oil-stove, as we found it 
better to collect sticks and driftwood over 
night, put them in a heap above high-water 
mark, and cover them with dry seaweed to 
keep off the dew at night. 

We took two cameras—&  quarter-plate 
snapshot holding twelve plates, for instanta- 
neous exposures when afloat, and a half-plate 
tripod camera for time exposures or for 
architectural subjects when on shore. 

A good plan is to procure a czart of the 
Solent, price 3s. 6d., though a secondhand 
one can be obtained at most secondhand 
shops or marine-store dealers for about six- 
pence. 

Tides and Currents.—These do not 
present any extraordinary difficulty to the 
stranger. ‘Their directions can readily be 
determined by consulting the chart; but the 
chief thing to remember is that at Spithead 
the eastern stream commences about 23 
hours after high water at Portsmouth, and 
the western stream 23 hours before. 

Along the shores of the western part of the 
Solent and Southampton Water there are 
four tides a day—a phenomenon due to the 
tidal stream being divided by the Isle of 
Wight, one part reaching the Solent two 
hours before the other. A nautical book, 
"The Channel Pilot,“ has one chapter 
devoted to the Solent. 

An account of how we spent a pleasant 
holiday cruise will doubtless give a fair iden 
of the delights of boating on the Solent. 

Early on a bright and warm morning in 
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July, we left Southsen Beach in the Skate, 
our crew consisting of two fellows and a dog, 
and the cargo of about sixty pounds of bag- 
gage, as already enumerated. A land breeze 
just rutlled the sea, and, carefully avoiding the 
numerous swimmers, wo gained the fairway, 
down which came one of His Majesty's 
huge new battleships on its steam trials. 
With lug and jib set, the Skate soon 
passed the Spit Fort a stone structure built 
up from the bottom of the sea—and headed 
for the Noman Fort, a similar fortification, 
which, together with the Horse Sand Fort, 
form the principal defences cf Spithead. 
Soon Sea View, our first landing-place, 
came in sight, and passing over half a mile 
of great black rocks, showing clearly against 
the sand ten feet below (these rocks uncover 
at low tide), the boat’s keel grounded on the 
shore at Sea View. Willing boatmen are 
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ing three suitable trees in triangular forma- 
tion, we slung our hammocks, and hoisted 
the lug-sail in a horizontai position as a 
protection over us. Whilst thus engaged, 
the owner of the ground, Captain ——-, came 
to see us, and brought some fruit and 
cucumbers, and asked us if we required any- 
thing else he could supply. 

I hope my description of the place is not 
sufficiently detailed to allow of identification, 
lest our kind host should be overwhelmed with 
applications to participate in such generosity. 
However, we procured some water, made a 
fire, and, lighting a punkah lamp, prepared 
for our evening meal. 

It was an ideal summer’s evening— warm, 
and without the faintest waft of air. In the 
distance, the electric lamps on Southsea 
Parade glimmered like a row of fairy lamps, 
whilst the lights on the forts and lightships, 
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always at hand; so, leaving our craft in 
their care, we strolled into the village, and 
on to Nettlestone to see the remains of a 
priory; and after an carly tea we re- 
embarked and hugged the shore as far east 
as Bembridge Point. 

Near Bembridge Fort the water shallows, 
but the entrance to the harbour of Brading 
is well defined by posts. Instead of entering 
the harbour, however, we made for a landing- 
place to the east of Bembridge. 

It was low tide when we landed ; so, drag- 
ging the boat over some slippery rocks, we 
soon had her above high-water mark, and 
prepared to camp out. 

At the foot of some low cliffs was a piece 
of waste ground enclosed with barbed wire, 
and, as this was evidently private ground, 
we ascended by a steep path to obtain per- 
mission to camp there. 


Permission was readily granted; 85, select- " 


and on the vessels passing up and down 
Spithead, scintillated on the oily sea in 
perfect harmony with the peaceful surround- 
ings. 

My companion had brought his flute, 
and after a few airs on that instrument we 
turned into our hammocks, and were lulled 
to sleep by the gentle swaying of the trees 
from which our hammocks were slung. 

Early next morning, after a plunge off the 
rocks and a short swim, we lit our fire, and 
prepared breakfast. 

This over, we packed our belongings into 
the boat, and, running before a light easterly 
wind, made for Brading Harbour, but passing 
between Bembridge Fort and the mainland 
we grounded on the sand-spit that runs out 
for about half a mile. 

As we had to wait two hours for the tide 
to fall and rise again, sufficiently to float us 


off, we left the boat ind, taking our cameras, 
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waded across the sand to the quaint village 
of Bembridge. 

When floated by the tide, we proceeded 
along the coast line, past Sea View once more, 
and were soon off Ryde. Here we landed 
for dinner, leaving the Skate moored at some 
steps about half-way down the length of the 
extremely long pier. 

Resuming our voyage, we made for Wootton 
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with fishing and watching the numerous 
sailing craft skilfully steering amidst the 
crowd of stationary shipping. Our fishing 
was not a success, but the time passed 
quickly ; and with fair wind and flowing tide 
we stood up the Medina River, a narrow 
stream nearly dividing the Isle of Wight into 
two parts. 

About two miles up the stream is an old 


Creek or Fishbourne River, our next camping 
place. 

This creek is a splendid piece of water at 
high tide, but is little better than a mud-hole 
at low water; so, rather than sail up with the 
disadvantage of a small channel, we landed 
at Fishbourne, a small model village at the 
mouth of the river. 

Leaving our boat near the jetty belonging 
to the coastguard station, we walked through 
a park as fir as the ruins of Quarr Abbey—a 
few scanty remains forming part of a farm- 
house—and after taking a few photos we 
returned to the boat. 

By this time the mud-banks that fringe 
the shore were covered ; so, running before a 
gentle breeze, we soon came in sight of 
Wootton Bridge, a small hamlet where the 
Ryde and Newport road crosses the creek. 

On our left hand the trees nearly overhung 
the water; and, seeing a small back-water, we 
ran ashore to prepare our camp. 

Whilst my companion slung our hammocks 
and made the fire, I ok the boat and rowed 
to the bridge, in order to get some fresh 
water and provisions. Taking the hand- 
camera with me, I took some views (one of 
which is given herewith) of the village of 
Wootton Bridge from the boat. 

Our camp was a source of interest to a 
crowd of small children; but they were so 
orderly and well-behaved that we did not 
hesitate to leave one boy on guard—a duty 
that he evidently appreciated—and to stroll 
to the top of a neighbouring hill, from which 
we saw the Solent and part of Southampton 
Water bathed in the golden rays of the 
setting sun. 

The night passed uneventfully, and at 
4.30 next morning we struck camp, and left 
Wootton for Cowes. 

We had a splendid view of the Royal 
residence at Osborne and of Norris Castle; 
and on the way we passed a huge German 
Lloyd boat; and later on about a dozen 
torpedo-boat-destroyers returning from the 
summer manceuvres. At 7 A.M. we were off 
Cowes, and, avoiding the * Shrape mud," 
gained the Roads in safety. 

Here we anchored and waited for the rising 
tide, amusing ourselves during the interval 


brickyard. Off here we left our boat, and 
took our tackle and gear to a neighbouring 
cottage. Then we walked into Newport—the 
sleepy old-fashioned capital of the Island — 
where we secured a room for the night. 
Having explored the tcwn, we strolled as far 
as Shide, and climbed Pan Down, a steep 
hill, from the summit of which we could see 
Newport, Carisbrooke, the Medina River, 
and the Solent and New Forest in the 
distance. 

Next morning we went to Carisbrooke 
Castle, taking both cameras with us. Here 
let me give a word of warning to photo- 
graphers who are dependent on dark-rooms 
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boat, embarked, and, aided by a fresh breeze, 
soon gained the mouth of the Medina. 

Our next destination was Beaulieu (pro- 
nounced Bewley), a rustic spot situated at 
the head of Exbury Creek, or Beaulieu River, 
as it is commonly called, five miles from its 
entry into the Solent. 

However, hardly had we got clear of 
Cowes Hoads when the wind suddenly 
freshened from the eastward, and we were 
compelled to seek shelter in Gurnard Bay, 
about two miles west of Cowes. Here we 
waited until noon ; and, the wind moderating, 
we crossed safely in spite of a nasty “lop,” 
owing to the tide running in an opposite 
direction from the wind. 

The entrance to Beaulieu River is well- 
detined by posts, but is very winding. Ata 
spot appropriately named“ Needsoar Point," 
we had to lower the sail and row. "Taking 
advantage of the double high-tide, we 
rapidly passed. Buckler's Hard— at one time 
a large shipbuilding place— and reached 
Beaulieu Village at about five in the after- 
noon. 

We landed at a small public quay, and, 
crossing a green, came in view of the ruins 
of a Cistercian Abbey. 

After a tour of the Abbey and grounds, we 
went into the village for provisions, and 
then re-embarked. With scarcely a breath of 
wind we dropped down stream for about & 
mile, till we came to a backwater, where the 
trees grew to the water's edge; near by, a 
road crossed the backwater by a small rustic 
bridge. Here we stopped for the night, and 
from six that evening till next morning 
nobody passed by, and when darkness fell 
the only sounds we heard were the swaying 
of the trees overhead and th» chiming of 
the bells of the clock-tower over the Abbey 
gateway. 

Next day we rowed down stream, and on 
gaining the Solent hoisted sail and made 
for Southampton Water. We easily rounded 
Calshot Lightship, and on entering South- 
ampton Water the wind freshened to such an 
extent that we were compelled to take in a 
reef—a tricky operation in a small boat 
under sail. Tearing past Netley Hospital on 
the right, and Hythe and the New Forest on 
the left, we were soon off the mouth of the 


Wootton Creek. 


for the purpose of plate-changing: There 
are no dark-rooms at Carisbrooke (at least, 
we could not find any), and the nearest photo- 
graphic dealer is at Newport, a mile and a- 
quarter away. 

I will not enter into details at wt the 
Castle—a local penny guide-book gives all 
the information necessary; but should you 
visit the island this summer, don’t miss 
Carisbrooke. i 

We remained at Newport again that night, 
and the following day walked down to the 
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Itchen—the river on which Southampton 
stands. Then, as frequently happens in this 
part, the wind suddenly dropped, and, shaking 
out our reef, we tried in vain to go up the 
river—we had hardly steering-way on the 
boat, and the tide was running strongly 
against us. Luckily a small steamboat 
passed us, and took us in tow as far as 
Northam, a mile or so up the river; then we 
were cast off, and had to row. 
At Wood-mill a road crosses the river, but 
Cx are always there in readiness to haul 
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boats across to the splendid stretch of water 
above. The river is here a broad sheet of 
water, practically without a current, and 
fringed with trees. A mile or so above 
Wood-mill the Portsmouth and Salisbury 
road crosses the river by a pretty stone 
bridge, and near this spot we encamped. 

The evening was close and oppressive. 
After walking up and down the path by the 
river, we sat in the boat till dark, and then 
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and we slept on the bottom till 11 A. u., when 
we awoke feeling quite refreshed. 

Again we were off, and, propelled by long, 
easy strokes, the boat glided down stream, 
over the road at Wood-mill and into the tidal 
stream once more. 

Here we hoisted sail, and soon gained 
Southampton Water, where we shaped our 
course for the Hamble River, a small stream 
running into the sea between Hamble on the 
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turned into our hammocks, and were soon 
asleep. 

Shortly after midnight I was suddenly 
awakened by the noise of falling rain and the 
heavy pealing of thunder. Under shelter 
of the sail we remained quite dry, until by 
accident it received a violent shake, and 
in a moment the accumulated rain-water 
poured through like a waterfall. Hastily 
springing from our hammocks, we unmoored 
the boat and rowed under the bridge, where 
we were forced to remain for two hours, 
watching the lightning playing on the 
rain-beaten river and listening to the 
thunder as peal upon peal rumbled and 


right bank, and Warsash on the left. The 
former is an ancient village with & quaint 
church, and is “defended” by a small 
battery of eighteenth-century guns. The 
latter village is engaged in the lobster and 
crab industry. 

Entering the river on a strong flood-tide, 
we passed on the right an old hulk, used as a 
tea-house (thig has since been broken up), 
and, landing at one of the numerous hards, 
we walked as far as the venerable ruins of 
Netley Abbey, where we spent a pleasant 
afternoon in photographing that interesting 
spot. 

That night, it being inclined to rain, we 


Hamble River. 


re-echoed towards the distant hills around 
Winchester. 

With daybreak the storm passed away. 
The morning air was fresh, but sitting for 
half the night in a damp boat was not 
calculated to make one feel “fit.” We 
hurried through a hasty breakfast, hung our 
damp things out to dry, and after a short 
swim we donned our dry clothes and had a 
sharp walk. At 9 a.m. the boat was quite dry, 


spent at the “ Rising Sun," a waterside inn, 
where we had a room overlooking the river, 
and from which we could see the crab and 
lobster fleet deposit their cargoes for the 
London market. 

Next day we did not start till nearly noon. 
With an easterly wind we soon gained 
Southampton Water, and headed for Calshot 
Castle, carefully avoiding the extensive mud- 
flats that fringe the shore. 
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From one in the afternoon till nearly 
eight we were tacking about and trying 
to make headway to the east'ard, but owing 
to the light and unfavourable wind, and, for 
the most part, an opposing tide, we only 
gained some five miles. 

At dusk we ran ashore near some cliffs 
on the Hampshire shore, hauled the boat up 
above high-water mark, and prepared to 
remain there the night. At the top of the 
cliffs we sat and watched the fading light on 
the Solent gradually hiding from our view 
the numerous yachts, coasters, and other 
sailing-craft that slowly drifted with the 
tide, their canvas idly flapping and their 
sailing-lights throwing long reflections on 
the surface of the calm sea. 

The morrow was the last day of our cruise. 
With a favourable soutb-westerly wind we 
ran past Lee-on-the-Solent Pier, Stokes Bay, 
where H.M. ships run the measured mile, 
and Forts Monckton and Gilkicker. On 
rounding the latter, Portsmouth came into 
view, but as the day was young we made 
for the harbour, and safely passed through 
its somewhat dangerous entrance. 

Gliding with the tide, we passed the 
training-ship St. Vincent and Nelson’s flag- 
ship Victory on our left, and the Royal 
Dockyard on our right. 

Then, with the turning tide, we beat out 
of the harbour again, and reached Southsea 
Beach, our destination, by four o’clock, having 
completed a most enjoyable holiday. 


Finally, a few words as to the cost, ete. 
The actual expense of living is small, and 
for sight-seeing itis still less. We found the 
main item was for giving tips to boatmen for 
minding our boat. 

A good plan is to obtain a list of water- 
excursions by small steamers. We found 
this very useful when making day trips, as 
we could intercept any returning boat and 
be taken in tow, should the wind drop or the 
waves become too rough. 


COMING HOME. 


DEAR TEDDY, 
Rub my bike up with a piece of greasy rag, 
And make the nickel look a little bright; 
And, if you find a leakage in a valve or inner bag, 
Just see if you and sis. can put it right. 
The outfit, with solution, must be somewhere round 
about, 
So dab a patch on any little leak ; 
And, if the chalk has vanished, you must try to do 
without, 
For—/’m—coming—home— next— week ! 


And, Teddy, do a rummage for the wickets and the 
bat, 
And pour a drop of oil upon the ball ; 
Or, stay—I rather fancy that a lump of mutton fat 
Would stop the leather cracking, after all. 
Just get the garden roller out, and roll it on the 
pitch, 
To flatten down the hillocks, so to speak ; 
Or maybe sis. will do it—but it doesn’t matter 
which, 
For—I'm—coming—home—next—week ! 


TEDDY (sotto voce): 
What? Clean his horrid bike up, and repair his 
wretched tires ! 
His conscience must be wonderfully tough. 
Oh. bother all his orders! The attention he requires 
Is rather more than what I call enough. 
I don’t know where his wickets are! / haven’t seen 
his ball! 
Upon my word, he has a lot of cheek. 
But there! Perhaps it’s better if I do it, after all, 
For—he's—coming home next week ! 
í JOHN LEA. 
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5 claim that some of the 

wonders they profess to perform are to 
be accounted for by the medium possessing 
eyes which are able to see just a trifle 
further into the space around us than ordinury 
eyescan. However this may be—and it is 
a subject on which there wiil be very diverse 
opinions--we certainly have obtained the 
power to see farther into things around us 
during the last few years than we could do 
formerly. ‘The Röntgen rays have taught us 
that light can penetrate farther than we 
supposed. But long before that discovery 
was made the photographer had demonstrated 
that there were more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamed of in our ordinary 
philosophy. 

Before coming, however, to some of the 
More uncanny revelations made by photo- 
graphy, let us look at one or two examples of 
the good service done by the camera in bring- 
ing to light unexpected flaws. We will not 
stup to speak of the snapshot which revealed 
workmen smoking and reading on a roof 
while they were supposed to be diligently re- 
pairing it, nor of the photograph of the 
Diamond Jubilee procession which shows 
male subjects of our late Queen with their 
hats on, which they had not deigned to doff 
even when she was passing; but we will turn 
to an incident connected with our Gracious 
Queen Alexandra. It is stated that not far 
from Sandringham a road is crossed by a 
railway bridge. One day Her Majesty took 
& snapshot of a train crossing the bridge. 
On developing the negative the bridge 
seemed to be lower in the middle than at the 
ends. Thinking something was wrong with 
the plate, she took another of a train cross- 
ing the same bridge. With the same result. 
She thought it well to send copies of the 
photographs to the railway authorities, who 
had the bridge examined, and found that it 
was in & most unsafe condition and needed 
immediate repairs. Thus Her Majesty's 
snapshot probably averted a serious calamity. 

Another instance is somewhat akin to this. 

A churchwarden of a certain church re- 
ceived as a birthday present a photograph of 
the interior of the church. Being a successful 
builder he scrutinised it with a practised and 
practical eye. He immediately came to the 
conclusion that the walls were considerably 
out of the straight and were bulging out at 
the top. He was told that probably the 
camera had not stood quite level when the 
picture was taken, so that the lines had be- 
come distorted. The suggestion did not satisfy 
him. He went and planted himself on the 
spot on which the camera had stood and was 
contirined in his view. Hecalled ina builder, 
and the plumb-line revealed the fact that 
the walls were bulging out to the extent of 
some inches. Something must be done. 
The matter was laid before the vicar and the 
other warden. On examination it was found 
that the building could not be successfully 
repaired or strengthened, so it was deter- 
mined to pull it down and erect another. 
When the demolition was taking plaice the 
hoasebreakers called the attention of this very 
churchwarden to the fact that the walls had 
moved so far out of the straight that one 
of the main beams rested on the wall by an 
inch only! Here again a possible disaster 
was averted by the faithful record of the 
lens. 

It was stated at the beginning that one of 
the wonders of photography is that it reveals 
the fact that light penetrates farther than we 
think. This statement may now be illustrated. 
A stenmer stood all radiant in its new coats 
of paint. A photograph was taken of it, 
und the negative was duly developed, when, 
behold! on the hull of the vessel was seen 
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figuring a bill of Messrs. Lewis & Sons, 
drapers, of Liverpool. Some enterprising 
bill-sticker or mischievous urchin had 
looked upon the broad expanse of the ship’s 
side as a splendid and unique hoarding on 
which to post one of the bills of that firm. 
No sooner thought of than done. The unenter- 
prising painter ordered to paint the vessel 
could not, of course, be at the trouble to scrape 
off the bill. What was ensier than to cover it 
over with a coat or two of paint? But the 
photographer comes along and brings to 
light the presence of the bill and the laziness 
of the workman. 

Another example is one of gruesome interest 
at the present time. Writing from Berlin, 
M. Vogel, in hi3 book on * Chemistry of Light 
and Photography ’’ (London, 1877). p. 65, tells 
of a lady in berlin who had often sat to be 
photographed. On one occasion after she had 
been taken the photographer was surprised 
to find that the negative revealed upon the 
lady's face a number of dark spots. He came 
back into the studio and carefully scanned her 
face, but could see nosuch marks. The next 
day the mystery was solved. The spots had 
become decidedly visible, and very soon 
smallpox had developed itself. In the words 
of M. Vogel, “the photograph had in this 
case detected before the human eye the pock- 
marks of very fceble tinged yellow." 

Closely related to this is the recent dis- 
covery made in America that the spots of 
typhoid fever can be photographed before 
they are seen. It is said that this will be 
extremely useful, as the evidence of the spots 
is sometimes wanting, and their discovery in 
thelatent stage will be a great help to the 
physician. 

Another matter which had puzzled photo- 
graphers and scientific men was thought to 
be accounted for by this power of the lens to 
see farther than the eye. It was noted, when 
lightning was photographed, that, in addition 
to the ordinary flashes, there were seen on the 
negative strenks of similar contour, but dark. 
It was conjectured that possibly the lens 
could detect a variety of lightning which was 
invisible tothe human eve. It is now thought 
that they are produced by the later flashes of 
lightning causing the earlier to be reversed 
on the plate, and so to appear as positives, 
and consequently as dark lines on the 
print. 

One of the most startling things lately 
brought to light by photography would 
appear to be an incredible wonder which we 
should dismiss without & second thought 
had it not been communicated to & Paris 
scientific society. The Paris correspondent 
of the Dnily Telegraph " states that Pro- 
fessor Yves Delage has reported to the 
Academy of Scienceof Paristhattwo scientific 
gentlemen — M. Vignon, Doctor of Science, 
and M. Colson--have been studving * The 
holy shroud of Turin." They state that there 
is an imprint on the shroud which may be 
described as “a natural photograph " of the 
body which was wrapped in it. The shroud 
was photographed a few years ago. The 
negative on being developed showed the 
exact positive image of a corpse. The un- 
avoidable inference was that the marks on 
the shroud were themselves a negative im— 
print. It was this remarkable fact that led 
the French scientists to commence their 
researches, They found that the shroud 
bore a startlingly exact image of a dead body, 
which had been nailed by the wrists and 
fect, had borne flagellation by Roman scourges 
weighted with lead, and had received a thrust 
in the side, while the head and face showed 
signs of wounds from thorns and of having 
been smitten. After due consideration, Dr. 
Vignon dismissed the hypothesis that the 


negative image on the linen had been painted 
by an impostor, on the ground that no 
medieval artist could have executed or would 
have thought of attempting so extraordi- 
narily realistic a presentment of a corpse, in 
which even the drops of blood were of the 
natural spherical shape, not conventionally 
designed in the form of tears. 

“The problem, then, was, how could the 
image have been produced on the linen by 
natural causes! At this stage Dr. Vignon 
began the experiments referred to. He found 
that a corpse shortly after death emits 
ammoniacal vapours, and that the latter 
reacted chemically upon oil mixed with 
essence of aloes, the substance with which 
the shroud of Christ is recorded to have been 
impregnated.” 

While, of course, it cannot be proved that 
the body which was wrapped in this shroud 
was the body of Christ—in fact, it is stated 
that the shroud is a manufacture of the four- 
teenth century, and even Roman Catholics 
themselves have culled it a “spurious relic "— 
yet Dr. Vignon proved that by wrapping a 
dead body in a linen sheet smeared with oil 
an exact image of the body was reproducel 
on the sheet, dyeing it permanently a reddish 
brown. All this interesting discovery came 
through a photograph. 

It will thus be seen that there are wonders 
as well as beauties in this popular pastime, 
and the future will probably reveal greater 
wonders brought to light by the photo- 
grapher's lens. 

J. P. HOBSON, xA. 
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By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


STOP! STOP! 


(y^ of the greatest gifts that the average human 

being can possess is the knowledge when to stop? 
It is always possible to have too much even of n goed 
thing, and there is nothing like Knowing when te 
further proceed with any course of action is umlesir- 
able. But io the amateur photographer the subtect of 
our present column contains far more meaning thau 
this. Other men have merely to know when to %%%. 
but the budding photographer, if he 15 to be blest with 
any considerate measure of success, must also Know at 
what point to stop stopping ! 

Let us, then, my youthful brethren of the camera, 
divide our discourse into two portions, Consistent witi 
the materials above presented. In the first we wih 
consider when to stop; in the second wheu to stop 
stopping ! 

In all lengthy discussions on abstract ideas in 
committee meetings, parliamentary and otherwise, 
there is nearly always found a member who jumps up 
at the end of the period allotted for debate—just when 
nearly everybody has settled down comfortably for a 
refreshing nap—and clectrifies the members by movin y 
“the previous question" ! It therefore saves pos-toir 
friction to bevin by settling “the previous question, 
so that it may be put out of the way and we may take 
eur nap in peace, Now, in toe matter under cuu- 
sideration, “the previous question“ seems to present 
itself in some such form as this: " What is the use ot 
having stops nt all?” or " Why should we hare any 
stops?“ If it be granted that no stops are necessars, 
it is evident that we are pursuing a phantom of tre 
brain, and not considering a matter of practical optics, 
so that we may as well at once come to a full stop: 

Nowadays we are all quite aware that the plays 
heretofore attributed to one William Shakespear 
were written, not by “another man of the same name ` 
but by Bacon, This is proved by Mrs. Gallup's ^ b- 
literal eypher,” and by the same method ean equa ly 
well be proved that the "t Iliad " was written by L. 71 
Macaulay, and |i Herodotus” by Moticre, whiie “ 
Bello Gallico" was the product of the brain of 6t; 
Fawkes, and the “Ethes formerly attributed te 
Aristotle, really originated with William Tell, bere 
indited just before that affair with the apple, vin 
accounts for its being occasionally somewhat eee 
That the true“ Bakespeare," even iu his day, Was eur 
who knew hist photoxraphie way about without vm i^ 
is conclusively proved by his constant reference te ste. 
in his plays: for instance. in the “ Midsummer Nub - 
Dream “ he makes Lysander say of another eliara r 
that he knows not the stop" : of course mean nz €. 
he was fearfully ignorant on the subject of photog rapty . 
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while the Prince of Denmark himself told Guilden- 
stern that “these are the stops.” doubtless at the same 
time handing him those that were correct for the 
subject he was taking ; and Claudio, in * Much Ado 
about Nothing,” accuses Benedick of being " governed 
by stops,” from which we may judge that he was, in 
Clandio’s opinion, far too ardent a devotee of the 
photographic art ! . 

i might quote many more, but we must not go 
Galluping on at this rate! Suffice it to say that any 
amateur who desires to be successful might do worse 
than copy Benedick, and be“ governed by stops,” for upon 
the one used in any given case depends very largely the 
ultimate result of his efforts. The answer to what I 
have called “the previous question" is as follows: 
All lenses, however carefully made, have one defect— 
viz. that they do not bring all the lines of light to a 
focus, but at the edges of the glass these are uliowed to 
stray from the direct path, and not concentrated on 
their proper positions on the plate. The result of this 
is that. at the edges of the plate, the picture will not be 
quite distinct, though it may be quite sharp in the 
middle, if the lens alone is used. This defect is called 
spherical aberration,and has to be allowed for in making 
any optical instrument. Now, the effect of using a 
piece of metal in front of the lens. with a hole in it less 
than the diamoter cf the lens itself, is to cut off all the 
rays that are not brought to a proper focus, and only 
allow those to get through which are concentrated at 
one poiut. The result ot thisis, that, though less light 
gets through tlie lens, the resulting picture is far 
sharper than ic would otherwise be. The stops are, 
therefore, necessary if a really good photograph is to be 
produced. 

All lenses of n superior class nre provided by the 
makers either with separate stops (called * Waterhouse 
diaphragms”) or with an “iris diaphragm,” which 
gives the same apertures, These apertures are as 
follows: //6, 7/8. 7/11, S116, 7/22. 7/32, 7/44, 7/64. [ do 
not mean that all lenses liave every one of these stops 
very superior ones, working with a larger aperture, 
have not the last, while less rapid lenses have not the 
first—but they are all in use witli oue form of lens or 
another. As a rule, only the more expensive lenses 
have the largest stop (//6); the cheaper ones have 
a fixed stop, which is usually either 7/16 or //22. 

The smaller the stop the sharper the picture, and the 
longer the exposure required. Roughly speaking, the 
exposure required by the relative apertures is as 
follows : Supposing a given subject requires } second 
with /;6, then with /j8 it will want 4 second, with //11 
1 second, with //16 2 seconds, and so on, doubling the 
exposure each time up to the smallest stop. There are 
other considerations to be taken into uccount, but 
these will be found in any of the numerous guide- 
books, and usualiy in the explanatory pamphicts given 
by the mukers with almost every brand of dry plate. 

The effect of & small stop, otherwise than making 
the picture sharper, is to make it somewhat flatter 
than it would be with a larger one. For this reason it 
is better, when a pictorial effect is desired, to use the 
largest stop that can conveniently be used. A larger 
stop gives n greater breadth of light and shade. It 
also gives that effect of “atmosphere,” which some of 
our workers strive after so strenuously. The effect of 
distance is frequently entirely lost owing to the cm- 
ployment of too small a stop. 

For views at a distance a small stop should be used, 
80 as to get the objects at the side of the plate into as 
sharp focus ns those in the centre. With a central ob- 
ject, and a background at some distance, it is fre- 
quently desirable to use a large stop, so us to get the 
background distinctly out of focus. This is especially 
to be wished in the case of portrnirs in front of bushes, 
etc., as, if both are quite sharp, the portrait will look 
as if the face were growing on the bush! This is & 
very common defect in the case of photos taken by 
beginners. For general portraiture a rather large stop 
should be used, sey ///16, or even //8, and the foerssing 
should not be carried to such an extreme as to show 
every line on the face, as, alas! there are but few 
visages that will bear such close investigation! Of 
course, if the portruit is afterwards to be considerably 
enlarged, the sharpest focus will not matter. 

For interiors. where details of architecture are 
wanted, a small stop is essential. Of course, it in- 
creases the exposure very much in the case of a dark 
interior. 

What it all comes to in practice is, that you must 
make up your mind as to the sort cf picture that it is 
your ambition to produce, and then use the stop that 
produces that effect, remembering that a small stop 
tends to produce flatness in the picture, and a larze 
one gives more detail in the shalows. In practice it 
is a moot point whether you had better focus with a 
large stop, and afterwards insert one of a smaller size 
to suit the picture, or whether you should always focus 
with the stop you are going to use. Personally. I in- 
cline to the former view, and alweys focus with a large 
stop, afterwards inserting a small one if required. It 


is frequently necessary to do this from the fact that un 


small stop makes the picture too dark to be properly 
focussed. ` 

So, then, we have now arrived at the answers to our 
respective inquiries: 1. When to stop: When you 
want to get the picture sharp all over ; when the edges 
nre not in focus ; when you arc able to give a long ex- 
posure and do not care about much contrast in the 
picture. 2. When to stop stopping: When you want 
a anore artistic effect of atmosphere; when the 
sharpness of the whole picture is not desirable ; when 
you must necessarily give a short. exposure, and there- 
Tore cannot do anytbiug that will decrease the illumi- 
nation of the plate. 

Having thus proved the desirability of so doing, we 
bad now letter sop? 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 613. 
By W. J. JULRFF. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


SwrprisH PROBLEMS. 


The title is. 370 utvalda svenska Schack- 
problem. Samlade och utgifna af J. A. Ros. 
Stockholm, 1901." We have selected the 
following: 


J. Fridlizius.—White, K—Q B 7; R— 
K Kt 7; P—Q Kt 4. Black, K—Q R 2; 
Ps—Q R 5, Q kt 4, and Q4. Three moves. 

A. Norlin.—White, K—-K Kt 8; Q—K sq.; 
R—Q 7; B—Q sq.; Ps—Q B 5, K 7, and 
K B 5. Black. K—Q B 3; b—Q B sq.; Ps— 
QR 3andQ Kt 2. Three moves. 

C. A. Ternblad.— White, K—K 8; Bs— 
K 7 and K B 5; Kts—Q Kt 6 and K 4; 
Ps--Q R 3, Q Kt 2, 4, K 2, and K B 4. 
Black, K—Q 5; R—Q B 7; Kt—K R 2; 
Ps—Q R 5, Q B 3, K 6, and K B3. Three 
moves. 

J. A. Ros. — White, K-K R 4; Q—Q B2; 
R—K sq.; B—Q Kt 5; P—K B 2. Black, 
KR- R 7; D—Q 4: Kt—Q Kt 3; Ps— 
Q R 4,6, Q Kt 7, K 5, and K Kt 5. Four 
moves. 

H. von Düben.—White, K—Q R 7; Q— 
Q Kt 5; Ds—Q D sq. and K Kt 2; Kts— 
Q sq. and 4; Ps-QR 2, QKt4,Q6,K 3 
and 5. Black, K—Q 6; R—Q D 5, and 
K B 6; Ps—Q R 6 and Q 2. Four moves. 

O. Brenander.— White, K—K 8; Rs—Q 6 
and K B sq.; Bs—Q Kt 4 and K B 7. 
Black, K—K 6: B—Q R sq.; Ps—Q Kt 3, 
Q B 3, 6, and K Kt 5. Four moves. (This 
is one of the best in the volume.) 

F. af Geijerstam.—White, K—K R 6; Q— 
K 6; B-K B 5; RKt—Q 7; P—K 2 and 
KB2. Black, K—K B 5; R- B 3; B— 
Q R 8; Kts—Q Kt sq. and K Kt 2; Ps— 
QB4,5,Q3,K4, and K R 5 and 6. Five 
moves. (The three pieces in the diagonal 
are all sacrificed, and mate follows with the 
K P.) 

There are also clever self-mates, as the 
following very fine one proves to be: 


A. Norlin.—White, K—K B 3; Q—K 7; 
Bs—Q R 5 and K 2; Kts—Q 6 and K 5; 
Ps—Q R 4, Q B 3, K B 0, and K Kt 4. 
Black, K—Q 4; R—K Kt 3; B—Q R sq.; 
Ps—Q B 4, K 6, K B 2, 5, and K Kt 4. Self- 
mate in four moves. 

Another self-mate in four moves is by 
C. F. Wennberg: White, K—K R sq.; Q — 
Q 3; B—K R 6; Ps—Q R 4 and K R 2. 
Black, K—Q Kt 8; Rs—Q R8 and Q B 7; 
Ps—Q R 4, 7, Q Kt 3, and K R 6. (The key 
moves of these nine problems will appear in 
our next Chess " column.) 
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Solution of No. 612. —1, Q—R 4 ch., K 
B 4 (or a, b). 2, Q—-Kt4, K-B3. 3, Q— 
B 8 mate (this is a mirror mate). (a) Kx 
Kt. 2, Q—K4, K- Kt 6. 3, Q—D 2 mate. 
(b) K—Q 6. 2, Kt—K 5 ch., K—K 6 (if 
K x Kt, then Q—Q Kt 4 mate). 3, Kt—Q 5 
mate (showing that the Q must defend B 2, 
and not begin on Kt 4). 

The three-mover by K. and K. begins with 
Q—R 3, and S. Gold’s has the moves of Q— 
Kt 2, and K—R 4 (a clever K's move). 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TweNTY-FovnTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Handwriting Competition. 


Age 12 years. 
Frite- 7. 0d. 


YcEVOLOD VESHNIAKOFF, Moscow, Nikitsky Boulevard, 
Maison Vesliniakoff. 


CERTIFICATES. 
' [Names stand approximately in order of merit.) 


Kenneth G. Wheeler, Lightwood, Upper New Walk, 
Teicester ; Reginald Harry Cox. Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
Farringdon, Berks; Willie Craw:iord, 8 Glencairn 
Drive, Potlokshields, Glasgow; Porphiry Hopfenhaus, 
Moscow, Malaia Bronnafa, Maison Hirsch: Winifred 
Muriel Knapp, Farrington Gurney, near Bristol; 
Arthur Dighton Stammers, 27 Greenleaf Koad, 
Walthamstow, k.: George Leonard Prestige, 75 Elms 
Road, Clapham, S. W.: George Walter Risdon, 109 Park 
Road. Kingston Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey: 
Harold Ashworth, Cemetery Road, Knottingley, York- 
shire; Kenneth Steaks Brown, Craigower, Kirkcaldy, 
N.B.; Madge Greenhalgh, Nether Silton, Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire; Herbert Charles Hardage, 22 Almorah 
Road, Victoria Park. Bedminster, Bristol; Frederick 
E. Blitz, New Cross, South Petherton, Somersetshire ; 
George Henley, Warberry, Kew Road, Weston-super- 
Mare; Reginald Born, 59 Denmark Villas, Hove, 
Sussex: Walter Knowlman, 10 Surrey Street, Croydon, 
Surrey ; Maud V. Gepp, Estancia “Santa Ana," Es- 
tacion Arroyo Grande, F.C.O., Uruguay, S. America; 
Maurice Brett, 3 South Road, Maidenhead, Berks; 
James Gilbert Watson, 197 Kew Road, Kew, Surrey ; 
Hubert John Brabner, 20 Edith Street, Northampton ; 
Alan C. Tytheridge, Marton Kangitikel, North Island, 
New Zealand: Harold Rutherford, 56 Murdock Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham; Herbert Berry, 46 Delau- 
nays Road, Crumpsall, Manchester; Albert Stanley 
Banks, 38 Glenavon Road, Romford Road, West Ham, 
Essex; H. Salthonse, 35 Falkland Road, ligremont, 
Cheshire: Albert Kent, 4 St. John's Wood Terrace, 
Regent's Park, London, N. W.: David Charles Drvnan, 
42 Brondfield Wa. Catford; Inu Gordon Bisset, 38 
Albyn Place, Aberdeen; Kenneth John Yeo, Rosslyn, 
Reigate, Surrey ; Alfred Scott, 30 Rosa Street, l'endle- 
ton, Manchester; L. J. Webber, 235 Thorold Road, 
Ilford ; A. Gibbons, 143 The Crescent, Slough, Bucks. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE B. O. P.“ AND THE CARIB 
INDIANS. 


SrEaKING at a mecting of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Festival of the S.P.G. hell st the Public Hall 
Croydon, the Rev. J. F. Laughton, just returned, after 
tight years’ absence from home, from a mission to the 
Carib Indians, Honduras, advocated sketching and 
painting as a most useful accomplishment for tho 
missionary in order to gain the attention and interest 
ofthe natives. He stated that though a boy himself no 
longer in years he waa still very fond of the ** Boy's Own 
Paper." The editor always gave something verw enter- 
taining in that Paper, such as people on bicycles in all 
nttitudes—graceful and disgrucetul. He hid mede 
twenty or thirty macic-lantern sides trom the * B. O. P." 
and when he showed them, the natives were delizhted. 
Having scen a bicycle or two in the town of Belize, 
they knew something of thein. and could appreciate the 
humour of the“ D.O.D." pictures. 


— 


e 
BLOSSOMS OF STYLE. 


THE following are n few “ blossoms of style” picked 
from a recent account of the achievements by the 
scholars of a famous Viennese high school for boys: 

Many a man lies down in good health, and gets np 
dead. 

In Rome the bones of the martyrs were collected and 
torn by wild beasts, 

Human beings ceased to walk on all-four, and walked 
on the hindmost. 

Hannibal stood with one foot in Spain, while with 
the other he beckoned to the troups. 
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The Last of the Old Ship. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by S. W. HUNTER.) 
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SHELL - HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVEN.- 
TURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


By GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


Author of ** The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " 
Allan Adair etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.— A CHAPTER CHOKE- 
FULL OF ADVENTURE. 


HE island on which Shaver and 
Co. landed on this particular 
day was of no great size, and 
covered with jungle, flat, and with 
many a marsh and sluggish strcam. 
After our heroes had negotiated 
the seashore, gathered a little pile 
of the best fresh shells and placed 
them in the sun to dry, they 
ventured into the interior. No- 
thing much of danger here save 
from the snakes and crocodiles, or 
"halligators " as Shaver called 
them. 

These squalid monsters squatted 
so low, and looked so like pieces 
of rock-work, that our boys were 
often quite close before they dis- 
covered the beasts. The latter, 
however, usually rushed angrily 
away and took to the water with 
a splash that frightened the birds 
in all directions. 

Effie had loitered behind some 
little way to pick up a pretty snail, 
Shaver modestly bringing up the 
rear. | 

* Stop, miss! Oh, stop!"' he 
suddenly shouted. 

The child was walking right up 
to the very snout of a monster 
croc., which was already raising 
itself on its legs for the awful 
rush. 

To give him his due, Shaver had 
both pluck and presence of mind, 
and in less time than I take to 
write this line he had taken steady 
aim and the reptile was wriggling 
in the tortures of death. 

Our wild wanderers, as they 
called themselves, found the 
island of Mindanao the most 
savage—as far, that is, as its 
mountainous regions were con- 
cerned. 

One day the weather seemed 
exceedingly well * cut out" for a 
long ramble into the interior. 

Hadn't l'au himself assured 
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them that the natives would do them no 
harm if they kept pleasant with them and 
showed no fear ? 

Gregory, the mate, went with them by way 
of extra precaution, and no less than three 
strong bold bluejackets, to say nothing of 
little Shaver. This droll lad tried now to 
make himself and others believe that he was 
indispensable to the success of every picnic 
or expedition. i 

All were armed, except Neptune, and 
even the girls carried small ritles, which 
were not toys either. 

They had previously become very friendly 
with a portion of a tribe who dwelt near the 
sea and the woods in curiously constructed 
houses raised on poles. This was for the 
better defence of their homesteads against 
the attacke of their enemies. And as our 
party had a long way to travel to-day, through 
glens and moorlands, by lake and tarn, 
river and waterfall, and up the sides of 
precipitous hills, a proposal was made to 
carry the ladies (Effie and Madge) in bamboo 
and grass hammocks. This otfer was gladly 
accepted. 

The big men (these meant Joce and Eph 
and the others) could“ plentee walkee mooch,” 
"but was he (a finger was pointed on bold 
Shaver) a shild or she-mulee ?” (child or little 
woman). 

“ We takee he on bamboo all same, evah 
so muchee," said the chief of the tribe. 
The indignation of Shaver when the full 
ignominy attached to such an offer began to 
dawn upon him was positively dramatic. 

He drew himself up to his full height—he 
felt as tall as a cocoanut-tree —and tried to 
wither that gentle chief with his glances of 
indignation and scorn. 

The worst of it was that Madge laughed, 
and even Effie. 

And this, too, after the “halligator”’ ad- 
venture! 

" Woman," said Shaver, thy name is 
hineratitood ! ” 

But he said this to himself. 

What a glorious hammock-ride that was! 
and what wildly beautiful scenery! No 
wilderness this ; and the bright-winged birds 
were so fearless that some of them even 
perched on the bamboo poles. 

They must have travellel thirty miles if 
a single league, and the sun was already on 
the decline, when they came out at last ona 
vast and level plain, studdel sparsely with 
trees, mountains all round, and forests too. 
From one of the highest hills, right over a 
cliff somo five hundred feet in height, 
descended, as if from cloudland itself, a water- 
fall in one long, white, foaming line, which 
resolved itself into a rivulet and went 
meandering through the tableland. 

A village of huts on platforms and poles ; 
trees by the stream in abundance; a forest 
creeping up at one side and forming a wooded 
horizon; deer, and sheep, and dark-skinned 
savage children all about, and a wealth of 
flowers for which no names have yet been 
found. The whole plain was covered with 
these glorious tlowers and their foliage ; they 
crept over therocks, they festooned the trees, 
and garlanded every pole, every house and hut. 

The natives, too, were civil and kind, and 
willingly bartered the most beautiful shells 
for the coloured beads the boys carried. 

Here after supper they must encamp. 
The mate proposed a bivouac on the ground. 
To this the chief would not assent. On the 
ground were deadly dews, deadly snakes, and 
centipedes. On the ground stalked Death 
himself. 

So, when the moon arose about eleven that 
night and flooded all the tableland, it found 
the strangers quictly platformed on what 
might be called the chief’s castle, while in 
an einpty inner room the girls’ hammocks 
were hung side by side. 
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It was very considerate of the chief, though, 
to grant leave of absence to a huge python 
sort of snake who lodged in that room to keep 
down mice and rats, and to beat the great 
grass roof with a bamboo pole and dislodge 
at least a dozen hissing serpents. But the 
appearance of these venomous creatures as 
they wriggled angrily off tended rather to 
disturb the peace of mind of both Effie and 
wn Neptune was left below in a grass 

ut. 

When all was still, the midnight moon 
shone on something far more fearful than 
even snakes. 

One hundred naked warriors were creeping 
from the forest, bent on utterly wiping out 
the village. 

No savages ever advanced more cautiously, 
for they almost crawled on their stomachs. 

When within a hundred yards, Nep barked 
loudly, and the whole village was stirred to 
action. 

With a wild determined howl the enemy 
came on. 

* Fire low, lads, when I give the order," 
cried the mate. Dcn't lose a shot.” 

* Now, FIRE!“ 

The yelling was terrible. 
groans were gruesome. 

But by this time, seized with panic, those 
warlike savages were in full retreat back to- 
wards the woods. And firing ceased, for 
British sailors never shoot a flying foe. 

Next day the chief of the village gave a 
great feast, at which our people were present. 
The wounded, I regret to say, were killed. 

There was no actual cannibalistic orgie, 
but, horrible as it may read, every man had 
a roasted portion of enemy’s heart to eat, 
and this is the constant custom among hill 
fighting tribes, as hearts so devoured are sup- 
posed to instil a portion of the bravery of the 
defunct enemy into those of the men who 
partake of them. 
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In some parts of this great archipelago 
buffaloes are used in & curious way. For 
example, if you wish to ford a broad, still 
uver, or one which is not exactly a rapid, the 
natives will rig you up a species of convey- 
ance that is, at all events, unique. Two 
buffaloes are placed side by side, and to 
their backs is lashed a bambco platform, 
with bridles of twisted manila attached to 
each horn. They are then headed for the 
river with wild whoops and crics, and in due 
time swim across. You and yours squat 
behind the driver. It is real good fun, so long 
as you hold on like a Jimpet, but as several 
alligators make a point of escorting you 
across, it isn't quite such good fun if you 
fall off. 


I have no story to tell my readers about 
the great sea-serpent himself. Our heroes 
did not fall in with the monster. As for my- 
self, I may tell you that when far north of 
Jan Mayen, in the arctic regions, and in 
blue open water, I, and all who were on deck 
at the time, did see the zea-serpent one fine 
forenoon. About one hundred feet long he 
w S, and wriggling or undulating across the 
ocean's surface at tremendous speed. Our 
bo's'n swore to having seen both his awful 
head, a mane, and his frightful eyes. I never 
swear to anything. It was well, anyhow, 
that I did not do so in this case, for a day or 
two afterwards the sea-serpent appeared again. 
This time he was coming direct for our brig. 

We were all silent, all petrified with fear 
—but it does not take much to petrify a 
man when the thermometer is about half a 
mile below zero. On and on came the 
frightful creature, then, with a wild unearthly 
shriek, flew right across our bows in the 
shupe of a flight of birds. 

Then we all heaved big sighs of relief and 
laughed at cach other. 


But the sea-serpents I want now to tell 
you about are very real and usually very 
earnest. I have seen them in other parts of 
the world, but they are most common, I think, 
about these Philippine Islands. 

In appearance they resemble our forest 
snakes, and in length they range from two 
feet to eight or ten, with calibre to corre- 
spond. Venomous? Yes, in a high degree, 
though the fangs are short. 

They have flat tails, which are at once 
their rudder and motor-power. ü 

I have seen them in thousands around my 
ship while we passed over a bank hundreds 
of miles from land. | 

They often sleep on the top of the water 
twisted in coils, precisely in the shape you 
see the heather snakes of the Highlands of 
Scotland assume in the sunshine. 

It was one bright and beautiful forenoon, 
while the Diadem was lying almost becalmed 
out of sight of land, that our boys first saw 
these horrible reptiles. 

„Come up, lads; come up and see some- 
thing," the mute shouted down through the 
skylight. ‘ You girls had better not come." 

But this well-meant caution only made 
the girls all the more determined. So up 
they all went. 

The sea all around seemed ahve with 
snakes, and though an empty bottle which 
Paul threw overboard caused them to fly 
like streaks of living lightning, they speedily 
reappeared. 

I may mention briefly, for the sake of my 
natural-history readers, that these serpents 
are not fish any more than a whale is. 
They cannot live in the depths of the sea, 
but only on its surface. They go on shore 
to lay their eggs, and during storms they are 
often found dead on the beach. 


Our good people witnessed a sudden vol- 
canic eruption one evening and night which 
they can never forget. It grew so suddenly 
dark that glad indeed were they all when 
they managed to find their bcat on the 
beach. This was not the overflow of a 
burning mountain, but a fresh volcano, which 
opened during an earthquake and terrible 
thunderstorm right in the bay where the 
Diadem lay. | 

Anchor was gotten up, but none too soon, 
and the brig towed out to sea by means of 
the boats. This was slow and dangerous 
work. The water grew so hot that several 
of those snakes threw themselves on board. 
All were killed, luckily. Perhaps the crea- 
tures were too frightened to bite. 

Anyhow, that was a fearful night! There 
is now a hill, I am told, in the place where 
the bay was. 


At many of tho islands where the water 
was deep the huge diving-bell was sent down 
in the dark. It was illuminated, of course, 
and the strange fishes that crowded round 
and bobbed their noses against the plate 
close were many of them excecdingly beauti- 
ful, but many most ugly and droll. These 
last are called the demons of the sea. They 
are said to make excellent eating. But not 
any demon for me, thank you. 

One final adventure may serve as a warning 
to divers. 

David Hunt was 8 daring, happy-go-lucky 
lad of whom everybody on board was ford. 
He was always so merry, so jolly and jocular. 
Well, he went down some thirty fathoms to 
collect shells. Something was noticed to go 
wrong. It appeared as if. Hunt was making 
desperate attempts to call attention by means 
of the signal halliard. Then all was stili. 
and the line was slack. It had been cut 
somehow. 

* Haul up at once," cried the mate, when 
the matter was reported to him. 

To the horror of everyone who happened 
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to be looking over the side, the first thing 
that became visible was the waving arm of a 
gigantic octopus. The rest of its arins were 
twined around the diver. 
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Poor David, so bright, so merry, but half 
an hour before, was crushed and mangled 
now. 

I do not think that there was a dry eye 
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among those who stood on the poop next 
morning when his body was committed to 
the deep. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


Dv Joux A. HicoiNsoN (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


W= found the Challenger at Adelaide, but 
all her passengers had disembarked 
thrce weeks before, and of their subsequent 
movements no one on board knew anything. 
“We will advertise," George said; and 
then information of the murders, with de- 
scriptions of the criminals, was furnished. 

No replies to our newspaper insertions 
wcre received, so it was determined to 
purchase horses and fire-arms and proceed 
up country. 

But what road should be followed, or where 
our diamonds could be most safely lodged, 
were queries not readily answered, until my 
brother bethought him of a certain clergy- 
man, on whom we called. 

“Certainly,” the gentleman said, “I shall 
be glad to uct as desired, but the ladies 
sought are casily traced. Three weeks since I 
united in marriage a widow named Cathizrine 
Turner and a wealthy squatter from the 
Queensland border named Dalton. Any of 
the coach-oftices would inform you how they 
travelled.” 

We thanked him, but decided to retain the 
gems. Sure enough, we speedily discovered 
that the party had booked by the “ Rocket“ 
coacb, and no time was lost in following 
them. 

Several hundred miles of road and bush 
traek lay betweeu us and the border, while 
every day the villages and settlements 
became wider and wider apart, until we were 
frequently obliged to camp in the open. 

One afternoon we fell in with some men 
who were tramping toward Masterly's station, 
where sheep-shearing would shortly com- 
mence, and they suggested that we might 
camp with them. 

„That's right enough, chaps,’ George 
replied, ** but our cattle have had a long day's 
work. Away back on the road we were told 
of a house somewhere hereabouts, kept by 
one Pat Briant.” 

“Ay, ay. A mile ahead you'll strike the 
beck track on the right. All the same, 
though, you seem respectable, so we'd 
advise steering pretty well clear of him.” 

“What do you say, Jack?" my brother 
inquired. 

" That I'd like a sleep under cover. The 
fellow mayn't be so black as he's painted ; 
but, in any case, we're three to one all the 
time.“ 

On reaching the turning the strangers 
parted company, and soon we saw & rough- 
looking house looming among some trees, 
but of man or beast not a trace. 

All of a sudden, however—and as if from 
among the horses feet—an car, splitting 
whistle so greatly alarmed the animals that 
only with difficulty were they kept from bolt. 
ing; while George slipped so rapidly out of the 
saddle that he fell over a cute-faced boy, to 
whom a sound culling was at once ad- 
ministered. 

„That will teach you manners, my joker,“ 
George said. Where's Pat Briant? ” 

“Find out.” 

Several cuts of the whip filled the place 
with shrill cries that opened the shanty door, 


while in the aperture appeared à huge rough- 


Author of Tiro Chummy Sheilbacks,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 


looking fellow, who had not apparently 
decided what course he should follow. 

On seeing so many strangers, and how 
matters stood, he whistled, whereupon the 
head of a ferocious dog appeared between his 
knees, but in an instant Cooney covered the 
beast with his revolver. 

„If you let him stir I'll fire," Jack cried, 
and George and I pacitied our horses. 

“ Be the powers!“ exclaimed the stranger, 
“ but mebbee it’s fightin’ yer afther?“ 

“And quite ready for the like of you," 
Cooney returned, while, turning up his shirt- 
sleeves, the big fellow at once commenced 
shaping, and, despite his great weight, moved 
ninbly round his opponent, while the 
delighted boy held back the dog. And at it 
both went hammer and tongs.” At first my 
brother evinced considerable anxiety for our 
friend's safety, but it speedily became 
apparent that Jack would not come off 
second best. 

Indeed, so soundly were the ribs of the 
stranger pummelled that he soon gasped for 
breath, and — what was still more significant 
— lost his temper. 

And then suddenly tho fight ended. 

With terrific forcc the big fellow let fly his 
enormous foot at Jack's face, but, rushing in 
under the clevated limb, Cooney raised on 
his shoulders the entire mass of humanity, 
and with astonishing ease flung it backward 
over his head. 

As he fell so lay Pat Briant, and piercing 
screams arose. “Och, Patsy darlin’, it's 
kilt yez are!" cried an elderly female, who 
rushed from the shanty. “ Didn't I tell ye 
many a time as ye'd get beat some day ? Och- 
hone, it's meself's the widda this night," and 
she threw herself beside the prostrate form. 

But Briant was not dead by any mans. 
A young woman brought some water, and 
Pat presently revived, and, glancing round, 
expressed the opinion that he was “kilt 
entirely." 

Whereupon he sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
and on seeing Cooney expressed regret for 
being so hasty. “ To tell ye the thruth,” 
he said, “ I tuck yez for troopers in dishguise. 
Come indoors," he added, “and we'll thry to 
make ye snug, but, be the powers av Moll 
Kelly, yer the first man as iver bothered me 
in fair fight - there's mee hand, an' I don't 
enthertain the laist little bit av sphite agin 
ye." 
And in such strange manner did we make 
the acquaintance of one who took a scmewhat 
prominent part in the awful tragedy that 
subsequently altercd the course of our own 
lives. 

After stabling our horses in a shed close 
by, all three of us entered the house, and, 
what with an excellent supper aud yarns, 
'twas past midnight before we retired, and 
only then did Briant explain that for want of 
proper accommodation we should be com- 
pelled to sleep in an outhouse among plenty 
of good hay. 

George readily assented, and afterwards 
explaine.l that for all Pat's forgiveness we 
were better apart while slumbering. 

Next morning ihe dejected appearance of 


Briant cecasioned some anxiety lest he had 
received injury by his fall, but such mis- 
giving was specdity dispelled. 

"What's the matter, Pat?” 
inquired, 

* Dedad, then,“ the other dolefully replied, 
“its meself's ashamed to face ye. What. 
d'ye think? Close on two o'clock this morn- 
ing I was called up in a hurry, an’ who shud 
I find outside but Ginger an’ his two pals, 
all three av ‘em dead bate afther a murderin’ 
long ride, an’ nothin' in this wurruld would 
suit 'em but yer three nags, to continue the 
journey. Look here, I give ye mee wurd av 
'onour, bhoys, but I had to sthand like a fool 
wid Ginger’s shooter agin me brains, while 
the others saddled up, drank their whisky, 
an' rode off, as bould as brass, on jer cattle, 
widout so much as ‘by yer leave,’ or even 
payin’ for their liquor, the dhirty spal- 
peens." 

“ And who's Ginger, Briant ? ” 

At which the man gazed at us with rising 
amazement. 

* Ginger ! " cricd he. D'ye mane to tell 
me that ye dunno who ke is? Och, be the 
powers, but "tis yerselves are the green new 
chums, to be sure! Who's Ginger? Ho, 
ho, ho! but yell kill me wid laughin’, so ye 
will. Why, frinds, there's a five-hundred 
pound reward out for his capture this twelve- 
month, an’ another two hundred for sthickin’ 
up the mail coach a month agone. I 
didn't belave there was a man or child in 
the colony as didn't know of him." 

“ Well, give us some description, anyhow.” 

“ Diskripshon, is it? Faix, then, 'tis just 
meself as cudn't. Sure one week he's 
dressed betther nor any gintleman in the 
counthry, an' tho nixt ye wuldn't touch 'im 
wid & pair o' tongs. It's here to-day 
an’ awny yesterday, all over the colony 
wid him, an' he can colour his red head 
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“any shade ye plaze, an' he's long-legged, 


thin-built, wid a bad lcok in his eyes, 
an’ can cover over wid a paper konk 
his broken nose, the cute bligard. That's 
Ginger, as near as I can go, and his two pals 
are black-headed, stouter-built chaps as 
follers him everywhere.“ 

We three exchanged glances, but made no 
sign. 

*I suppose you don't know where they 
went?" George inquired, and Briant shook 
his head. 

“ Did you ever hear of a Mr. Dalton, Pat?“ 

“Och, he owns a big station on the 
Queensland border, oue hundred and fifty 
miles off.” 

„What of the cattle Ginger left behind?“ 

" Dead bate, and couldn't be touched this 
side av n week. See here, bhoys, I'm 
terrible sorry for ye, but ud like to make all 
amends. If yer in a hurry ‘twould be best 
to reach the next town an’ buy mounts. If 
its sheep-shearin’ yer afther there's plinty 
wurk at Masterly's place, fifty miles away, 
an' while ye get settled down there you 
conld leave the crippled animals wid me till 
they're fit to sell, or I wuld send 'em to ye 
—they can have the run of my place free av 
charge." 
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We considered the offer fair enough, 
and, after an examination of the sorely 
ridden horses, necepted it, settled the 
secre, and, with swags on back. set out for 
vhe nearest settlement. Soon after noon we 
reached it, but on hearing our story the inn- 
keeper laughed in our faces. 

" You've been clean swindled,” he said, 
“and need never hope to see vour cattle 
again. That's an old trick of Briant’s. 
He's a thorough scoundrel, and more than 
suspected of complicity with the very man 
he so well described, but he is cute enough 
to keep just clear of the law, and, of course, 
he deceived you, as he has many others." 

At any rate," Cooney replied, *I've had 
some satisfaction, but would like to return 
and settle the matter once for all.” 

" Hes miles away. man, and you would 
only find the women at home." 

With new horses we set otf that afternoon, 
and two days later reached Masterly’s 
station, where shearing was in full swing. 

George entered the station-ynrd, and in 
eourse of conversation inquired of the 
manager our shortest road to Bowersville— 
Mr. Dalton's property. 

To our great surprise, we then learned that 
the latter gentleman, with his wife and 
daughter-in-law, had only left the neighbour- 
hood during the previous afternoon, since 
Mrs. Musterly was Dalton's sister, and the 
bridal-party had visited the station on their 
way home. 

We were sent on to the big house and 
there received by the owner himself. At 
first he seemed a little suspicious, but on 
producing the letter signed by * Catherine 
Turner," and describing by what means we 
had discovered her brothers murder aud 
become possessed of the diamonds lawfully 
her property, all doubt vanished, and our 
reception was hearty and genuine. 

" A most surprising yarn,’ Mr. Masterly 
observed, “and, to speak plainly, I do not 
relish this story of Ginger being seen here- 
abouts lately. He is such an unmitigated 
rufhan that no one could have pity for him 
if caught. That class of man hears too 
much of our movements, and 1 know that he 
stuck up the coach a month ago. Ah!” he 
exclaimed suddenly. ‘could he be watching 
my brother-in-law? You see, Dalton had 
been left a widower and went home for a 
change. On the return voyage he met 
and married his present. wife, and they have 
a good deal of money with them now. I 
tell you what it is, men. I don't like this 
state of affairs nt all. Ginger would not 
hesitate to kill them, especially if in liquor, 
as he often is. We will make up a party 
and overtake them. I will give you better 
horses, and by several short cuts through 
the bush we would soon overhaul my good 
friend.” 

Without a moment's delay his plans were 
arranged. Six of the permanent station 
hands volunteered for service, good horses 
were trotted out, saddle-bags stutfed full of 
grub and ammunition, while to each of us a 
rifle was handed, and, headed by the boss 
himself, away we went across country. 

The first twenty miles or so were covered 
on the main road-—or track, since, indeed, 
there was little else than two deep parallel 
ruts to guide us ; but then the guide struck 
a back track that would bring us out again 
on the coach road about sunset, and shorten 
the mde by nearly an hour. 

Very little talking was done, all eyes and 
ears being on the alert for signs of fresh 
trail or the least strange sound, and in that 
manner we continued to travel throughout 
the best part of the night. 

To be sure, the horses were given a two 
hours’ rest while we enjoyed a meal, but no 
fires were lit. During that spell, the boss 
explained that at only two places along the 
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route could the Dalton party find shelter 
overnight, but that if they reached the first 
in safety it was probable that Ginger would 
not follow farther. 

About six o'clock next morning we struck 
the first house, only, however, to find that 
the Bowerville people had left during the 
previous afternoon, in the hope of reaching 
O'Neil'a farm—the next stoppage— soon after 
sundown. 

After & hasty breakfast fresh horses were 
supplied, and again thc trail was followed. 

Three hours later the boss suggested 
another cut across the bush ; but scarcely had 
we taken the path than Cooney's quick ear 
detected the sound of a horse's hoofs beating 
the main road, and it soon became apparent 
that the animal was being ridden at break- 
neck speed. 

" Let'a get back and see who it is," the 
boss said, while scarcely had we done so than 
round a bend of the road dashed the animal 
and its rider. George hailed him, and the 
man reined up. On seeing who we were, the 
stranver became much excited. 

* l'or mercy's sake," he sang out, ‘come 
back with me! . O'Neil's place was attacked 
by blacks last night, an’ the mob's bossed by 
four whites who have sworn to burn down 
the house if we don't cave in. We've bin 
fightin’ hard all night, but early this :aornin’ 
I managed to slip away for assistance." 

* Have you seen anything of Mr. Dalton? ” 

* Why, he and his women-folk are in the 
house," the man replied. 

In an inctant we were all tearing along the 
road in full gallop. But, splendid riders as 
our companions proved, they could scarcely 
outpace Cooney, who, lying flat on his horse's 
back, flew along like one of those Hedskins 
he so loved to describe. Mile after mile of 
road was covered at headlong pace, the great 
gums and she-oaks flitting past like shadowy 
wraiths, and each rider still striving to 
increase his speed, but nevertheless anxious 
to avoid accident to the splendid animal he 
bestrode. 

The time seemed to drag along with 
wearying slowness, but toward five o'clock 
the distant report of firearms was heard, 
when the boss signalled to slow down, and it 
seemed as though our splendid mounts could 
scarcely have covered another mile. 

All hands dismounted, when, ordering the 
horses to be kept well out of sight, Mr. 
Masterly at once assumed command, and we 
spread out two paces apart over the side of 
a rising clearance on the right. 

Almost immediately afterwards several 
more shots were heard, while on reaching 
the crest of our hill the real state of affairs 
became sufliciently startling. 

About five hundred vards off, and on the 
slope of another small hill, a long, low-built 
house appeared, its eas'crn end burning 
furiously, while that nearest us was as yet 
untouched, and round it many black and 
naked figures danced like demons, while 
with knobkerie or spear threatening those 
who sheltered behind the closed shutters of 
an upper window. 

Through a screen of young firs our side 
nois-lessly approached the doomed premises, 
but although we keenly sought traces of the 
four whites mentioned by the messenger 
nothing whatever could be seen of them. 

At any rate, the defenders had nct been 
idle. All over the lawn and broad pathway 
before the house many blackfellows lay 
stretched, and even as we looked two more 
were knocked over in a wild attempt to fire 
that end of the dwelling. 

And then we made a great discovery. 

As the last shots were fired three others 
immediately replied. from a clump of orna- 
mental shrubbery opposite the window, and 
directly in front of George, Cooney, and me. 

Over his shoulder Jack whispered —“ Cover 


them, boys, but don't miss,” and I do not 
think we did. On our bellies we wriggled 
even closer—neither whites nor blacks 
having the slightest idea of our proximity — 
till the heads of three men were distinctly 
visible against the glare of the burning honic- 
stead, and even the barrels of their rides 
glinted in the fierce glow. 

„Are ye ready?“ was whispered to us. 

“ Quite.” 

“Then let 'em have it hot." 

And, no mistake, they had. An alarmed 
yell arose. Out of the shrubs two heads shot 
upward, fell back and lay still, while the 
fellow hit by Cooney never stirred at all. 

Then our whole force rushed forward, some 
firing as they ran, while with clubbed arms 
we almost surrounded the savages, and 
amidst screams and yells, cheers of support 
and intense relief, the assailants fled, or fell, 
as the crackling timbers of the tlaming house 
crashed inward amidst clouds of sparks. 

On my shoulders George and Cooney were 
uplifted to a verandah running under the 
upper window, and, just as the latter was 
gained, out burst the shutters, and into my 
arms rolled an almost suffocated man who 
turned out to be Mr. O’Neil himself. 

My friends gained an entrance. Dense 
smoke was beginning to roll from within. 
More assistance was speedily available, and 
from the room three women and four men 
were rescued. 

Shortly afterwards the roof collapsed, and 
the entire dwelling-hcuse lay in smouldering 
ashes, since the nearest creek was a mile off, 
and water that year worth its weight in 
gold. 

On reaching n shed all the sufferers were 
being well looked after by Mr. Masterly, but 
two of the rescued—Mr. Dalton and O'Neil's 
brother—had succumbed to shot-wounds in 
the head and chest. 

George presently bethought him of those 
lying in the shrubbery, and with a lamp we 
reached the spot. There, all stark and stiff, 
lay three ruffiuns, who would no more trouble 
anyone, two of them being readily recognised 
as Ginger’s mates, while the third was none 
other than—Pat Briant. 

We had indeed squared accounts over the 
loss of our horses, yet in a manner never 
desired; and here I muy take the opportunity 
of stating that next morning we found the 
stolen animals hobbled in the adjacent 
bush. 

But the messenger had described tho 
presence of four whites—where was the 
niissing one ? 

Every likely spot was searched, and we 
hud decided that he must have escaped, when 
a stitled groan in the young pines drew atten- 
tion that way, and there was Ginger himself 
found, one arm and the right leg being 
broken. He was unconscious, and raving. 

“ But we'll doctor him back to life, chaps,” 
Cooney exclaimed. “I wouldn't have missed 
the villain for a fortune. Yes, ves, we'll tuke 
it in turns to nurse him till I see him 
dancing on nothing at Adelaide. But listen 
to him! What do you think of that, 
chaps ? ” , , 

In the wild ravings of a guilty mind 
Ginger was back on Diamond Island, and 
erving out that his victims should not have 
all the diamonds, aud then yelling that th: 
schooner was sunk, that they'd been left to 
starve, and that the gems were useless àfter all. 
It was dreadful to hear the stricken mid 
thus communing with those he had fouily 
done to denth. 

Before dropping this unpleasant portion 
of my story, however, I shall take the 
opportunity of adding that, after several 
weeks’ careful attention, Ginger's condition 
improved so favourably that troopers were 
sent for, and to them we delivered the 
notorious criminal who would take his trial 
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at Adelaide. He and his escort reached the 

. city safely, and two months later we read in 
the papers full particulars of his —escape. 

With & stone picked from the cell wall he 
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killed the warder, donned the prison uniform, 
and, under cover of night, passed the gates, 
again free to plunder and murder whomsoever 
he pleased. 


(To be continued.) 


After the Skirmish. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper“ by Lore WAIN.) 


HOW OUR HOUSE WAS BURGLED. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 
Author of “ The Confessions of Cobb Minor," ete, etc. 


I began like this: the Mater was stand- 

ing &t one of the upstairs windows when 
zhe saw two men come out from among the 
;hrubs at the farther end of the tennis 
iawn; they stood for a moment looking at 
she house, and talking to each other as if 
indecided what to do next; then they walked 
slowly round to the back. The Mater said 
hey had a hang-dog sort of look, and she 
wondered what they could be about. Ten 
ninutes later she rang the dining-room bell, 
nd asked Jane if she'd seen anybody. Jane 
aid that two strange men had come to the 
yack door and asked Cook if there was a 
ad der on the premises, and when Cook told 
hem No, they made some excuse, and went 
ff. 

It so happened that the Pater had gone 
way for two days’ shooting, and the Mater 
t once concluded that these two men knew 
f his absence, and meant to burgle us that 
ame night, & house in the neighbourhood 
aving been broken into only a short time 
efore. 

** Jack," she said, I'm sure those two men 
-ere burglars, and they intend to try and rob 
s while your father is away." 

I said, What a lark ! but she didn't seem 
> see where the joke came in. However, I 
„Id her not to get in a funk, but just leave 
ie matter to me and Stoker, and it would 
2 all right. 
iy chum at school; and he'd come to stay 
ith me for part of the holidays. 


Wow, if the Mater had only been content 


Stoker, I ought to explain, is 


to do what I said, there'd have been no further 
fuss or trouble. To circumvent a couple of 
burglars needs generalship; and, much as I 
love the Mater, I must say that generalship 
isn't her strong point. At all events, she 
might have known that when two or more 
generals all try to run the same battle it's 
sure to end in & fine old muddle, and, as 
Stoker and I had taken the job on first, I 
don't think we should have been meddled 
with or superseded until it had been clearly 
proved that we weren't able to carry it 
through. 

The first thing Stoker and I did was to 
assemble in the branches of a favourite tree 
of mine, with a bag of chocolates, and hold 
& council of war. Stoker said we ought to 
elect one of us as commander-in-chief, and 
then there would be no disputes as to who 
should give orders. Stoker meant me to 
propose him, as he was the visitor; but I 
didn't quite see that. It was my house that 
was going to be burgled; and, having always 
lived there, I knew the place much better 
than he did. So I told Stoker I'd propose 
myself as commander-in-chief, but I should 
nominate him as my chief of staff. 

Well, we agreed on one point immediately — 
namely, that we wouldn't tell the policeman, 
because that would just spoil the whole 
thing. We meant to effect a capture all on 
our own, 80 to speak; and we didn't mean 
to have the local bobby coming in at the 
last moment and claiming all the credit. 

We sat up in that tree eating chocolates 
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and discussing the situation till nearly tea- 
time. We made up our minds that, as the 
men had asked about a ladder, it was evident 
they meant to try and get in by one of the 
upstairs windows, but then the question was 
how to collar them ; both Stoker and I are 
pretty strong, but we felt we might not be 
able to grapple with armed burglars. We 
thought and thought, and then Stoker cried 
out, I know !—bait it like a mouse-trap] 

I asked what he meant, and then he 
explained. Close to our bedroom is a little 
store-closet, the door of which never will 
keep ajar, but always swings to again when 
it’s opened. Stoker proposed that we 
should take the handle off this door, wedge 4 
open, or half open, with a bit of wood whi 
would fall down with the slightest touch; 
then, on & box just inside, we'd put & pair 
of silver candlesticks. In that way we should. 
bait the trap. The burglars would come in 
at the landing window, catch sight of the 
candlesticks, and then go into the store- 
closet to see what other plunder they could 
find. They were sure to touch the door, it 
would swing-to, and, as the handle had been 
taken off, they wouldn’t be able to get out 
ngain, there being no window. 

I considered this was a jolly good idea of 
Stoker’s; and we went in at once and un- 
screwed the door-handle. 

Now, I’m bothered if, when we came to tea, 
we didn’t find that the Mater had been shov- 
ing her oar in, and acting entirely on her 
own responsibility in a manner which 
threatened to upset everything. In the first 
place, she'd gone down and had an interview 
with Burke, the new policeman who had only 
just come to the place. She wanted Burke 
to come and sit up in the kitchen all night, 
but he said he didn't think there was any cause 
for alarm, and that he had his beat to attend 
to; however, he promised he'd come and walk 
round the house during the night to see 
there was nothing wrong. 

That didn't satisfy the Mater, so she went 
to the post-oflice and wired to Uncle Godfrey 
asking him to come and spend the night, but 
she got no reply. Last of all, she sent for 
Williams, the gardener, and told him he 
must come and sleep on a camp bed in tho 
kitchen. Nothing more had been heard of 
the two men, except that the baker said he 
believed he'd seen two people answering to 
that description walking towards the rail. 
way-station. Our house, I ought to say, 
stands quite by itself out in the country. 

About nine o'clock who should turn up 
but Uncle Godfrey. He'd walked up from 
the station in the dark, and got plastered 
with mud; so he wasn't in the best of 
tempers. He'd been out when the Mater’s 
telegram arrived, and only just had time to 
catch the last train. I hate Uncle Godfrey. 
He always puts on side, and triesto patronise 
you, and asks one the dates of battles or the 
meaning of Latin quotations. 

Uncle Godfrey listened to the Mater’s 
story, grumbling all the time; he said he 
didn't believe for à moment that the men 
were burglars, and that if she'd explained 
matters in her telegram he'd never have 
come. He'd hardly finished speaking when 
in rushed Cook saying there were robbers 
upstairs, and that Jane was calling for help. 

That sounded more like business, and I 
thought we were going to see some sport 
after all. Uncle Godfrey seized the poker 
and rushed off up stairs, with Stoker and me 
following close at his heels. It turned out 
nothing but a false alarm ; that silly cuckoo 
of & Jane had gone and got caught in our 
burglar-trap, and was pounding on the 
inside of the door, and calling for Cook to 
come and let her out. 

Uncle Godfrey seemed to imagine that 
some one had been trying to make a fool of 
him on purpose,.and he got.in such a rage 
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that Stoker and I thought it best not to 
explain that the trap was our doing; so 
everyone wondered how the handle had come 
off the door, and where on earth it had gone 
to. 

Things were just quieting down a bit 
when Williams arrived on the scene, and, as 
the Mater had made the arrangement with 
him, she thought he'd better stop and sleep 
in the kitchen; so, counting Stoker and me, 
she'd got not less than four men in the 
liouse. 

She was still quite convinced in her own 
mind that the robbers were coming, so she 
gave Williams the big dinner-bell, which he 
wis to ring as soon as he heard anything, 
and Uncle Godfrey had my hockey-club to 
keep by his bedside all ready for use. As 
the Pater had taken his gun with him the 
only real weapon left in the house was a 
Japanese sword, and Stoker and I took care 
to bag that carly in the afternoon. 

Somehow the later and darker and 
quieter it got, the more probable it seemed 
that the men who’d been prowling about 
were real burglars, and would try to break 
into the house before morning. Uncle 
Godfrey made the Mater tell him the whole 
story all over again, and he didn’t seem 
quite so cocksure that there was nothing in 
it as he had been at first. 

At length Stoker and I went to bed; we 
set our trap in the store closet again first, 
and then we agreed to lie awake in turn so 
that one could wake the other if anything 
happened. 

Stoker took the first watch, and when he 
roused me he said he’d got a fresh idea. 
He said it -vas just possible the burglars 
would get in through one of the downstairs 
windows, and it would be a good plan to put 
something on the stairs, which they might 
stumble over in the dark, and make a row. 

I told him I knew of the very thing; so we 
got up, put on some of our clothes, and 
fetched an old iron coal-box out of one of the 
attics. We filed it with empty tins, old 
medieine- bottles, and other rubbish, then we 
planted it at the top of the staircase, so that 
anyone coming up and not knowing it was 
there was bound to send it down into the 
Lall and rouse the house. 

It was about half-past twelve when we'd 
finished this second trap, and we began to 
feel rather peckish, so, at my suggestion, we 
adjourned to the larder and nte some cheese- 
cakes. We could hear old Williams snoring 
as we passed the kitchen door, and I said I 
didn't believe he'd wakeif the house were 
full of robbers, to which Stoker replied that 
he'd guarantee our coal.scutt'e to wake 
anvbody —if it acted. 

Now, I always have a dispute with Stoker 
about what happened next. He went upstairs 
first, and he says that when he got to the 
top he turned and whispered “ Look out!" 
I don’t believe he did; at all events, I never 
heard him. I'd forgotten all about the coal- 
box; I fell right over it, and down it went. 
My stars! I shall never forget what a row 
the wretched thing made; it sounded like a 
railway train falling off a viaduct and drop- 
ping through the roof of a crockery ware- 
house. There was a moment's awful silence, 
then Williams started ringing the dinner- 
bell like mad in the kitchen, and Stoker 
and I fled to our room. 

What followed is difficult to describe. The 
row woke everybody in the house. Uncle 
Godfrey came rushing out of his room and 
dashed downstairs just as Williams emerged 
fiom the kitchen. Each mistook the other 
for a burglar; they met, and fought a 
rezular battle in the hall, Williams armed 
with a chair and Uncle Godfrey wielding my 
hockey-club. It was something like a show. 
They smashed the barometer, and took the 
worth of a couple of pounds out of the hat- 
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stand (so the cabinet-maker said who came 
to repair it). They didn’t kill each other, 
but Williams managed to give Uncle 
Godfrey a good dig with the chair-leg ; for 
which I, for one, wasn't at all sorry ! 

At length they recognised each other. 
Uncle Godfrey called Williams a fool, and 
Williams replied that he wasn't going to 
have his skull cracked for nothing by any 
man. They were just in the middle of this 
dispute, and had hardly time to wonder 
where the thieves had got to, when the 
Mater rushed to the top of the stairs and 
called down that there was some one outside 
with a dark lantern. 

The scoundrels ! "' 
“Qaick! Let's nab 
escape !”’ 

He and Williams tore open the front door, 
and dashed out; then, a moment later, we 
heard the sound of a fierce scuffle going on 
outside in the drive. This was getting really 
exciting. Stoker and I hastened to bring 
up the reserve, but we squabbled as to which 
of us should have the Japanese sword, 
and before this was decided Uncle Godfrey 
and Williams came bundling back through 
the door, and a third man with them. We 
thought, of course, that they’d collared the 
burglar; then, to our astonishment, we saw 
that they were fastened together with a pair 
of handcuffs, and that the fellow with them 
was Burke, the policeman ! 

“ Now just keep quiet," Burke was saying, 
“or I'll lay my staff about the both of you, 
you desperate villains !" 

Of course I sawat once what had hap- 


cried Uncle Godfrey. 
them before they 


pened; Burke, being new to the place, had. 


mistaken Uncle Godfrey and Williams for 
robbers trying to make their escape from the 
house, and I believe if the Mater hadn't 
come down and said who they were he'd 
have marched them both off to the station. 

It was a lark, and I’ve often thought 
since how lucky it was that Burke happened 
to be walking round the house just at 
the moment Uncle Godfrey and Williams 
rushed out, or we should have missed one of 
the funniest things I ever saw. Of course 
they didn’t consider it a joke, but I've heard 
the Pater say that Uncle Godfrey has very 
little sense of humour, and I expect he hadn't 
quite got over the prods Williams had given 
him with the chair. He declared Burke had 
exceeded his duty and ought to be reported ; 
but at last he calmed down a bit, and said 
he thought a glass of wine would not be 
amiss, and Williams and Burke said they 
shouldn’t object to one either, as they were 
both feeling a bit shaken. 

By this time all the house were downstairs, 
except Cook, who was having « fit of some 
kind on the top landing, so the Mater and 
Jane got the refreshments, and we all 
assembled in the dining- 
room, and began to talk 
matters over. Stoker whis- 
pered to me that he thought 
we'd better slip up to bed 
again, but I replied we might 
as well face it out then as 
next morning. 

„What I don't understand 
is that there noise," began 
Williams, munching away 
ata biscuit. “I thought at 
first it must be a hearth- 
quake and that the whole 
house was falling!“ 

* heard it too, answered 
Uncle Godfrey. ** Something 
must have happened. We 
must search the house." 

He'd hardly said this when 
Burke cried, “ Hist, what's 
that?" and held up his 
hand. 

My heart gave a jump: 
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we distinctly heard footsteps outside on the 
gravel. There were shutters across the 
windows, so no one outside could see the 
light in the room, but Burke jumped up and 
turned down the gas. The footsteps came 
right up to the porch, and then hesitated. 

*: We left the dcor open,” murmured Uncle 
Godfrey. 

“ Never mind,” whispered Burke. 
quiet, and let him walk in.” 

There could be no mistake this time; the 
Mater gripped my arm, and pinched it 
tighter and tighter; I was afraid that at last 
she'd scream and spoil everything. She kept 
quiet, however. We heard the robber step 
into the hall and, after a few seconds’ delay, 
he struck a match and lit the gas. We 
were all ready to spring on him the moment 
he entered the dining-room, but still he 
didn’t come ; then in the silence we distinctly 
heard something go click ! click ! 

Williams was just peeping through the 
crack of the door, and he suddenly yelled out, 
„For mercy's sake don't shoot, sir. We 
ain't no burglars! I’m Williams the 
gardener.” i 

Uncle Godfrey jumped forward and turned 
up the gas, and I’m bothered if the man who 
walked in wasn’t the Pater, carrying his 
double-barrelled gun. He looked round 
rather astonished, and then said— 

“ Hullo, Godfrey ! What’s this? An even- 
ing party? Lucky I didn’t pepper you all 
with a double charge of number five ! " 


“ Keep 


Well, I think that’s about the end of this 
yarn. It turned out that the Pater had sent 
a wire to say he was coming home by the 
night mail, but somehow the message wasn’t 
delivered ; then, when he came to the house 
and found the front door open, and heard 
some one in the dining-room, he thought it 
was robbers, and so loaded his gun that he 
might threaten to shoot if they didn’t 
surrender. 

The men the Mater had seen were from 
n nursery in the town, whom he'd asked to 
come out and see about transplanting some 
shrubs and putting a trellis-work for 
creepers on the front of the house. Every- 
body laughed when this explanation was 
made, and Uncle Godfrey said he'd guessed 
as much all along. There'd have been no 
fuss at all if the Mater had just left the 
matter entirely to Stoker and me; as it was, 
no one seemed to appreciate what we'd done, 
Uncle Godfrey even going sofar as to say we 
ought to have our cars boxed for putting that 
coal-box on the stairs ! 

I wish it had been real burglars; but we had 
a lot of excitement all the same, and Stoker 
said he was afraid he couldn't promise me 
such good fun when I go to visit him next 
holidays. 
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FISHING IN THE LONG HOLIDAYS. 


Iru all the long vacation to look foward 

to, you can afford to choose carefully 

your times for fishing. Off days, when there 

is no cricket goiug on, may sometimes be 

used with advantage, but weather conditions 

have to be studied, and a very wet day is but 

little better for fishing than for any other 
outdoor amusement. 

It is often thought that fish bite better in 
the rain, but as a rule I have not found it 
so. Soon after rain, especially when that 
follows a long drought, they certainly do. 

But there are many sorts of summer fish- 
ing which can be practised better in dry hot 
weather than in any other, and, as you are 
likely to have this at the beginning of your 
holidays, I will treat these methods first, 
leaving the regular orthodox tloat-tishing to 
some other time. 

First we will briefly allude to the artificial 
fly, though this is now becoming a ditlicult 
method, especially for trout, which, by this 
time, are very highly educated. If, however, 
weather is not bright, and there is a fair 
amount of rain, you may still do well, and in 
the late evenings also, even if weather is hot 
and dry. 

For this purpose the tackle described in 
my “Spring and Early Summer Fishing“ 
article is suited, but the time to fish is dif- 
ferent. Very little can be done by the July 
and August trout-fisher with fly till late in 
the evening in hot weather. 

In Scotland it is usual to begin about sun- 
set and to continue for an hour or so after 
dark, for the larger fish, which will hardly 
move at all in the day, are then feeding ull 
over the shallows. You can fish from the 
bank, but it is easier to take advantage of 
the dim light if you stand out in the middle 
of a broad shallow, using a short rod and 
not a very long line. Even long after sunset 
you can sce the rings made by the rising 
fish, and can cast your fly among them; and 
feel, if you cannot see, the rises. It requires 
much less delicate skill in casting than does 
day fishing, but a certain knack has to be 
acquired, and some practice, before you can 
avoid being frequently hung up on bushes 
or getting your flies entangled without know- 
ing it. 

The flies used in this night fishing vary in 
different localities. In the lake district, 
*" bustards," or brown and white moths, are 
most effective: these being the insects chiefly 
on the water at night; but in Scotland most 
skilled fly-fishers use quite small flies, 
nearly as small as those in vogue by day. 

If sea-trout are about it is, however, usual 
to put on larger and more gaudy flies, and 
these are sometimes successful, and of course 
hold your fish more securely than the little 
flies. 

One of the trials of night fishing is the 
way in which the larger fish often escape, 
owing to your inability to guide them 
properly; but, in spite of this, the sport is 
very fascinating, the surroundings sometimes 
being curiously weird. 

Occasionally a big trout will almost jump 
into your basket. I have indced heard the 
vibration of their fins, as they dashed into 
the air close behind me. e 

The best evenings are those with very little 
moon showing, and a still, warm night is 
better than a windy one; but sometimes, in 
spite of conditions being apparently favour- 
able, no sport can be had. It is almost a 
lottery. 

There is one sort of fly-fishing which is 
sometimes most charming in July and August 
(that for “ herling," the young of sea-trout) 
in South Scotland; but you are dependent on 
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various circumstances, such as run of water, 
state of tide below you, and so on; and it is 
unzertein work. The herlinz is a most 

vautiful fish. Silvery in appearance and 
more slender than a trout, its activity is 
wonderful, and it will jump like an acrobat 
and is never safe till in the net. 

It varies in size from 4 to $ lb., some 
herling being larger than some full-grown sea- 
trout; just as some grilse are larger than 
some salmon. 

Let us turn now to coarse fish, for at this 
time of the year they are in full season, and 
both dace and chub will afford you capital 
sport, either with natural or artificial fly, if 
properly approached. 

Let us take the latter method first, as being 
the more artistic. 

For dace your trout tackle is perfectly suited, 
and trout-flies will do, though the black-gnat, 
the wickham, and the coachman will do more 
execution than duns and quill.gnats. In 
dace-fishing you will be guided chietly by the 
evidence of your eyes as to the presence of 
fish. You may not see the fish themselves, 
but & shoal of dace, especially if feeding on 
flies in a shallow, will cause ripples on the 
surface which can readily be detected. Often 
you may see the fish themselves, and then 
your course is easy. Approach them from 
below, so that their heads are away from you, 
and cast a little beyond them with two or three 
flies on very fine tackle. Strike at the slightest 
symptom of a rise, and keep the flies on the 
water as much as youcan. Do not play your 
fish much unless he is well over the usual 
i-lb. size, because of disturbing the others. 
After you have taken one or two, you may 
find it more handy to continue fishing down 
stream instead of up, but to do this you must 
use a longer line than is required in fishing up. 
Much depends on the strength of the current. 
lf very swift, down stream is best; if not, up. 

There are great numbers of dace inthe tidal 
waters of the Thames, but they are small, and 
fishing for them is apt to be muddy work. 

In the Lea they are larger, but generally 
very shy. I have seen them of nearly a 
pound each near St. Margaret's, on that river. 
In the New River there are numbers, and they 
rise better, but it is difficult to get leave to 
fish it. 

The Cam and the Lark are full of dace 
and are practically free, and the rivers of 
Norfolk and Suffolk contain plenty in their 
shallower parts. 

Many of the Midland rivers abound with 
them, and the Hampshire Avon is noted for 
its large dace. Here fishing can always be 
had, but the charge is high. 

Many trout-streams contain also lots of 
dace, and they are looked upon as a nuisance, 
and leave is readily given to anyone who 
can be trusted not to kill trout. 

Turning to the chub, we find quite a 
different sort of quarry. 

Slow nnd wary in his movements, and 
fond of busking in the sun, but close to 
the shelter of bushes, the “chub, chevin, or 
chavender," as Walton calls him, requires 
studying. 

If you are after chub, never use very fine 
tackle till you've tried fairly strong stutf ; for 
you cannot hold a big chub on fine gut if he 
is near his holt. I've taken them up to 3 or 
4 ib. on dace tackle, but only by good luck. 

Use, then, medium gut and a fairly large 
fly—a reddish palmer is as good as any — and 
watch for your fish. 

Keep carefully out of sight, and cast with 
a long line about a foot past his nose. A 
little splash will not matter, though you 
need not aim at thut. 


If he takes, give him half a second, and 
strike firmly, and look out for squalls. All 
his laziness will promptly disappear in his 
surprise and indignation at being hooked; 
and he will bolt with all his strength straight 
for the nearest roots, and if he reach them 
you are done. Hence the necessity for strong 
tackle. Once you turn the fish you will 
usually have little trouble, though I’ve known 
chub to mike another splendid dash after 
seeing the landing-net, which I need hardly 
say is a very necessary implement. 

If no chub are visible, you may cast your 
fly, on chance, close under the boughs, and 
watch for rises. 

This is best done from a boat, which will 
require skilled management. 

Some Thames professionals are very 
clever at this, and naturally charge a high 
price; but if two boys well skilled in boating 
go together, they may manage to do very 
well after a little practice. The chief thing 
is to go very slowly, and to keep just the 
right distance from the boughs. 

Most of our slow rivers contain many 
chub, and it is easy to find them in calm 
and sunny weather, for they are visible from 
thirty to forty yards off. The chief difti- 
culty is to get near them. 

Coming now to natural fly and other top-bait 
fishing, we will begin with the chub, because 
if you can only get your natural fly, or grass- 
hopper, or beetle, close in front of a chub 
Without alarming him he will almost always 
take it. Much the same may be said of a 
trout, and indeed the largest trout in the 
South Devon rivers are usually taken in this 
way. Whether your quarry, then, be chub or 
trout, dace, or even roach, the principle is the 
same. 

Approach very cautiously and dibble the 
fly or bait on the surface without letting the 
lin? touch the water. 

Watch your fish if possible, and wait till 
he turns before striking, for he will not blow 
it out, as he would an artificial fly. 

Fairly strong tackle is here required. as you 
will often find yourself in & very cramped 
place, probably under thick trees, and must 
keep your line short and the fish well under 
control. 

Sometimes you may find it necessary to 
put & shot on your line about a foot above 
the hook, to enable you to guide the line 
among bushes. Don’t let it touch the water. 

The rod for this purpose should be long 
and stiff, a bamboo being best, but a fly rod 
can be used if you have no other with you. 

In case there are no chub in the river, you 
may use a much finer line, single hair will 
answer for roach or dace, and in bright 
weather will be of advantage in very clear 
water. 

A house fly will answer very well for these 
fish, and a cowdung fly still better; and the 
hook should be small. Probably the best all- 
round bait in this sort of fishing is the 
grasshopper. With this, if you don’t find 
fish on the surface, you can search the pools 
by putting one or two shot on your line. A 
float is not desirable. You can generally 
either see your bait has disappeared sud- 
denly or can feel a bite. 

Even the large and wary carp, which 
tantalise us so much by swimming majestic- 
ally close to our tackle and ignoring it 
entirely, can occasionally be hooked and even 
(by running tackle and luck) actually landed 
by these means. 

Probably the best bait for this purpose is 
a green caterpillar, dropped on the surface 
of a lily-pad and then pulled gently off and 
allowed to.sink as a carp is sailing past. 
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If no other bait is procurable, a gentle or 
even a bit of paste will sometimcs be effectual 
for roach, dace, or chub, if used in the same 
way as the natural fly or with a single shot. 

You may also try by “ sinking and drawing,” 
which ‘sometimes proves attractive, but re- 
quires a delicate hand to feel the bites in time. 
A little red worm can be used thus, and often 
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is in the pools and runs in many rivers 
where worm is allówed. 

It is taken best in bright weather, 
but requires most delicate manipulation. 
The same may be said of the natural stone 
fly, with which some north-country trout- 
fishers are very skilful, being able to take 
fish thus when the artificial fly is quite useless. 


Perch and some other fish may also be 
taken by similar methods, but it is chiefly 
chub, dace, roach, and trout that I am now 
concerned with. : 

Float-fishing of all kinds must be reserved 
for an article at some other time. Or the 
reader may refer to my papers in back 
volumes. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL POLICE FORCE 


dir Texas Rangers, the mounted police of 
the south-western border of the United 
States, are a peculiar body of semi-military 
police, having no counterpart elsewhere in 
the world. In organisation, duties, and 
personnel alike they are unique. A military 
force, organised by and directly under the 
control of the State of Texas, their duties 
are vastly different from those of regular 
troopers. They have all the powers of civil 
peace officers and more, yet they are not, 
like nearly all other American peace officers, 
chcsen by popular election. The Ranger 


wears no badge of office, no uniform, to 
distinguish him from the ordinary citizen. 
His activities cover a field as wide as the 
great State he serves, and his duties are 
bounded only by the limits of infractions of 
law and order. 

To fully comprehend just what the Texas 


W. J. MacDonald. 
Commander of the Texas Rangers—-a man who has 
carried his life in his hands for twenty yenrz. 


Ranger is and what he has done, one must 
travel over the great cacti-covered region 
which stretches for thousands of square 
miles along the Rio Grande river. This 
region, lying along the border-line between 
the United States and the republic of Mexico, 
was for years the hunting-ground of cattle 
thieves, Mexican revolutionists, Indian 
marauders, and white outlaws who were 
guilty of every crime known to the law. 
The Rangers have transformed it into a 
well-settled, peaceful, and prosperous 
country, the realm of the cowboy and his 
herds. For years the Rangers represented 
the only personification of the law that was 
either respected or feared on these wild 
plains and sand-wastes Their mounted 
scouts that daily patrolled the ground 
between the Colorado and Rio Grande rivers 
alone connected Texas with a more formal 
civilisation. 
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The character of the Ranger and his work 
was determined by the unusual conditions 
prevailing on the frontier of Texas during 
the past six decades of its history. That 
the crude civilisation of a new country 
attracts the unruly elements of mankind and 
makes the work of maintaining law and 
order in such localities one of great difficulty 
is a familiar fact. To this, in the case of 
Texas, were added other aggravating con- 
ditions that made the task of the authorities 
well-nigh hopeless. The vast extent of 
Texas, its sparse population and the 
nearness of marauding neighbours, converted 
the State into & land where bloodshed and 
murder were mere incidents and where 
supremacy rested with the rifle and the six- 
shooter. For years Texas was laid waste by 
the forays of the surrounding Indian tribes 
--Comanches and Kiowas from the north, 
Apaches from the west, and Lipans from 
Mexico; and men now living can recall the 
time when settlers were shot down and 
scalped within sight of the spot where the 
stately capital of the commonwealth now 
stands. 

The struggle of the Texans to establish 
their independence from Mexico, the appro- 
priation of the country by the American 
settlers, and the war between the United 
States and Mexico that followed the 
admission of Texas to the Union, roused a 
feeling of hatred among the Mexicans that 
found expression in frequent forays across 
the Rio Grande and a liking for “wet 
stock,“ as the horses and cattle that had been 
stolen from the Texas ranchers and swum 
across the river were known. 

These dangers alone were enough to make 
the Texan frouticr an unsafe place of 
residence, but a third and stil more 
pestilential element was present in the shape 
of the driftwood that is always carried along 
on the advancing tide of civilisation - cattle 
thieves, stage robbers, professional bad 
men," fugitives from justice. These 
remained long after the Indians had been 
driven out, and it was to cope with all 
three that the Rangers were called into 
existence. ^ 

Elsewhere the civil authorities or the 
United States troops performed this work, 
but in Texas both these forces were found 
inadequate to the situation. The civil 
officers can enforce the law only when 
supported by public opinion, and in many 
parts of Texas public opinion favoured the 
violators of the law. The outlaws overawed 
the respectable citizens, or. as sometimes 
happened, being in a majority, elected their 
own men to oflice. 

To enforce the law and secure life and 
property it was necessary to have men as 
familiar with the country as were the law- 
breakers— men who were as certain shots 
and as reckless of danger; who could follow 
a trail across the sand desert, and who 
would never abandon the chase until their 
prey had been run to earth. Such men 
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must be able to live off the country, travel 
rapidly, and endure great fatigue. 

The first company of Rangers was 
organised in 1835, before Texas had become 
independent of Mexico. They won distinc- 
tíon in tlie wars against Mexico, and bore for 
years the brunt of the Indian fighting on the 
border. Among the Rangers of those early 
days were the Bowie brothers, from whom 
tho famous bowie-knife takes its nnme, und 
men who afterwards rose to distinction as 
genera's in the Confederate army during the 
American Civil War. 
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A Typical Texas Ranger. 


At the close of the civil war, conditions 
along the border were worse than they hai 
been for many years before. During the 
war, bands of Mexican thieves had plied 
their trade with little interruption, and at its 
close their numbers were swelled by 
desperate characters from the Federal ani 
Confederate armies that had been contending 
with each other for more than four years. 

The stealing and running off of cattle 
became an organised business; the stockmeo 
of Texas lost thousands of dollars year.; 


from the inroads of the thieves. Many of 
‘tee towns along the Mexican border were 
dominated by the outlaws and their sym- 
pathisers, and citizens who resisted them or 
-assisted the officers by giving information of 
their plans were wantónly murdered. 
' Such a condition of affairs was a disgrace 
t) Texas and, moreover, threatened to bring 
ruin upon the western portion of the State. 
In 1874, when the people of Texas recovered 
control of their government after a period of 
military rule by United States officers, the 
hanger battalion was revived. Six com- 
panies of seventy-five men each wero 
organised and put in the field, and the 
entire Rio Grande border was subjected to a 
thorough policing. 

Hitherto Indian raiding parties had enjoyed 
comparative immunity; unless surprised in 
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from the Rangers brought down all except 
two, who succeeded in making good their 
escape. On another occasion Lieutenant 
Roberts followed a party of Indians for four 
hundred miles across the plains, attacking 
them while in fancied security, killing and 
wounding several, and recovering the horses 
which had been stolen. By such lessons 
the Indians were soon taught that there was 
no refuge from the pursuit of the Rangers; 
their raids became less and less frequent, and 
within a few years the last of them had been 
driven from Texas soil. 

The same tactics were adopted in dealing 
with the organised bands of Mexican thieves. 
These had heretofore been safe from pursuit, 
once they had succeeded in crossing the Rio 
Grande, but the Rangers regarded the river 
as they would any other natural barrier. 
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Texas cattle were forced to look elsewhere 
for supplies. 

Although engaged time and again in 
pitched battles with heavy odds against 
them, seldom was a Ranger killed except by 
treachery or when taken by surprise. On 
one occasion Sergeant Lindsay and a half- 
dozen men were scouting for escaped 
Mexican convicts, and suddenly came upon 
two of the men sought for, who promptly 
fled. The Rangers followed, and two, better 
mounted than the others, overhauled the 
fleeing men. Commanded to give up their 
weapons and surrender, the Mexicans pre- 
tended to comply, but one of them, while 
handing over his pistols, gave the weapons a 
sudden twirl, shot one Ranger through the 
shoulder and his companion through the 
thigh. The Mexicans then put spurs to 


> very act of depredation they found no 
Miculty in escaping with their plunder. 
w they were to find a foe of a different 
fibre to contend with, one that was more 
er to punish the marauders than to 
Jove: stolen property. 
oon after the re-organisation of the 
“neers, a war-party of Comanche Indians 
cended upon the settlements. Lieutenant 
berts at once started in pursuit with a 
de of Rangers, and coming up with the 
lians killed five and captured one. The 
who were left tried to escape by hard 
ng, but the -Rangers clung to the trail and 
Ally forced the Indians to take refuge in a 
e. Here the Rangers could not approach 
m nor could the Indians come out. All 
. the two parties lay and watched each 
er. When dusk had fallen the besieged 
. ians made a dash for liberty, but a volley 


A Difficult Country to Police. 
Some of the territory patrolled by the Rangers is almost barren of sustenance for either man or beast. 


(Taken at Basque Bonito, Presidio County, Texas.) 


They did not hesitate to cross it in pursuit 
of the marauding bands, leaving the inter- 
national question thus raised to be settled 
by the diplomatists. The Rangers were 
there to discourage cattle-stealing along the 
border, and they meant to do it. At last a 
decisive blow was dealt this particular form 
of thievery by Captain MeNelley and his 
Ranger company, who overtook a band of 
sixteen Mexicans in the very act of driving 
off a large herd of cattle. A fierce running 
fight ensued, and when it was over fifteen of 
the Mexicans lay dead on the field, while 
the one survivor, badly wounded, was a 
prisoner. The Rangers lost one man. A 
severe and lasting lesson had been taught, 
and although the stealing of cattle did not 
end here, raids became less frequent, and 
the Mexicans who had made fortunes by 
supplying the Cuban market with stolen 


their horses, but were both wounded by the 
fire of the two disabled Rangers. A third of 
the scouts coming up was killed by the 
Mexicans. 

The three remaining Rangers now arrived 
on the scene and pursued the Mexicans to 
a ranch, where they took refuge among some 
fifteen or twenty of their own nationality. 
Sergeant Lindsay demanded their surrender, 
but was refused, one of the Mexicans at 
the ranch announcing himself a deputy 
sheriff and taking charge of the prisoners. 
After some parley the deputy sheriff, the 
Rangers, and the two prisoners went together 
to Laredo, a border town on the Rio Grande, 
and laid the case before the county author- 
ities. The Rangers were arrested on a 
charge of assault to murder, while the 
Mexicans were released and lost no time 
in escaping from the vicinity. Although 
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never brought to trial, the Rangers were 
kept in gaol for nearly a month until the 
murderers had made good their escape. 

This illustrates one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which hampered the Rangers in the 
performance of their duties. In many of the 
border counties, especially where Mexicans 
were in the majority, the outlaws were 
actually protected by those who should have 
assisted in bringing them to punishment. A 
large proportion of the border population 
was actually engaged in smuggling, thieving, 
or some form of cutlawry. The county 
offieers were frequently in sympathy with 
them, and made every effort to thwart tho 
Rangers. It required a high order of 
courage for a handful of men to go into a 
community like this and arrest & popular 
and influential citizen for the crime of stock- 
stealing, smuggling, or evea murder. 

After driving out the Indians and bringing 
the Mexican raiders into subjection, the 
Hangers still found plenty of occupation. 
During the decade of the cighties western 
Texas was involved in what was known as 
the “ fence-cutting war." The whole country 
had been an open range on which all cattle 
were free to graze. As the settlements 
became more numerous, however, the large 
cattle-owner began to lease great tracts of 
land and to surround them with barbed-wire 
fences. The lands thus set apart were 
the best that could be located, and, as they 
usually included the water-holes, the innova- 
tion caused great inconvenience to the owners 
of small herds who had become accustomed 
to fattening their beef on the public domain. 

Where miles upon miles of fence were 
required to surround a single range it was 
next to impossible to detect men in the act 
of cutting it, and all attempts to fix the 
identity of the guilty parties proved of no 
avail. When all other attempts to restore 
order had failed, the task was turned over to 
the Rangers. 

For a time the fences were cut as before, 
hut the Rangers developed a habit of appear- 
ing on the scene just ns the fence-cutters 
were completing their work, of following 
the offenders with a persistency that forced 
them to cover, and of watching the points 
that seemed most liable to attack. After a 
fight between the Rangers and a party of 
fence-cutters, in which two of the latter 
were killed, the belligerents became dis- 
couraged, and the fence-cutting troubles soon 
subsided. 

The Rangers never allow themselves to be 
deterred by the fact that the numerical 
odds are against them. Last year there 
was an epidemic of small pox in Laredo, and 
the Mexican inhabitants would neither be 
vaccinated, nor would they permit the sick 
among them to be removed to the hospitals. 
Captain Brooks and seven Rangers were 
ordered to the scene to enforce the sanitary 
regulations. The Mexicans organised and 
armed themselves to resist. As soon as the 
troop arrived in the town, Captain Rogers 
and one man went to the street in which a 
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ye by year cricket in our public schools 
seems to gain a firmer hold. It is now, 
unquestionably, an important and popular 
pastime, and the list of matches grows con- 
stantly heavier and longer. 

To begin with, Eton College is led by 
R. Gregson Ellis. Of last year's eleven the 
Hon. G. W. Lyttleton and M. F. Fergusson 
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small-pox patient was located. While walk- 
ing up the street, the captain was shot from 
cover by a Mexican, who was instantly 
killed by the private. The other Rangers 
were attracted to the scene by the sound 
of shots, and they advanced up the street, 
firing as they went. Hundreds of armed 
Mexicans had gathered in the town to kill 
the hated Americans, but as the Rangers 
advanced a back-door exodus took place 
that would have been ludicrous except for 
the spectacle of the wounded Mexicans who 
filled the streets after the Rangers had 
passed. In the language of the official report: 
* After this, the removal of small-pox patients 
Was an easy matter.” 

The Ranger service at present contains only 
forty men, scattered in a dozen places 
along the Rio Grande. Although there are 
but three or four men at each station, their 
presence keeps the unruly in subjection, the 
few outlaws who have not fallen victims to 
their prowess giving them the widest possible 
berth. A regiment of cavalry could not 
perform so effectively the duties which fall 
to their lot. 

The membership of this unique organisa- 
tion has consisted always of those restless 
spirits whose controlling motive is love of 
adventure. Most of them have graduated 
from the cowboy’s saddle; some served an 
apprenticeship as scouts and guides in the 
Indian country; a few are college men from 
the eastern States, who have proved their 
fighting and staying qualities on the plains. 
No man who is not capable of spending six- 
teen hours out of twenty-four in the saddle 
could endure the hard riding that the 
Rangers are compelled to undergo. No man 
who was not a dead shot, and would not face 
a six-shooter in the hands of a desperado 
without fear, would be considered for a 
moment as a possible recruit. 

The recruit who desires to join the ranks 
of the Rangers is not subjected to any 
examination as to his fitness beyond that 
which the captain of the company to which 
he applies may insist upon. Preference is 
given to men who are familiar with the 
country in which the Rangers operate, but this 
is not an essential requisite. If the recruit 
owns a hardened mount, so much the better ; 
for the men are required to furnish their 
own horses and outtits, only their arms, 
ammunition, and rations being supplied by 
the State. New men enter the ranks so 
slowly that no difficulty is found in 
assimilating them. Recruits are attracted 
rather by the possibilities for adventure 
than by the monetary inducements held 
out, for the pay of a Ranger is not high. 
A private receives only 860 (121.) and the 
battalion commander but 8125 (254) per 
month. 

The new recruit spends his spare moments 
for the first few months in assiduous target 
practice. He learnsto shoot from horseback 
while riding at full speed and leaning far over 
to protect his own body. He learns to shoot 
from the hip, with his left hand as well as 
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have gone to Cambridge, while the Hon. 
M. P. Herbert, the Hon. A. E. Mulholland, 
and E. G. Whately have gone to Oxford. 
Their season commenced with a match at 
Liverpool on May 17. Together there are 
ten first-class fixtures, two of which are two- 
day matches, and in addition to these there 
are a large number of trial matches. 


his right, and from every conceivable position 
as well. 

While thus learning to shoot fast ard 
straight, the newcomer picks up many other 
useful bits of knowledge. He learnsto know 
every important cattle-brand in the country, 
and becomes familiar with the ways in which 
these may be altered or concealed; for one 
of his duties is the detection and capture of 
cattle-thieves. He learns that most difficult 
and wonderful of prairie arts—how to follow 
a trail. 

It is when on the trail that the Rangers 
appear to best advantage. Their skill in 
reading the open book of the prairie appears 
nothing short of magical to the uninitiated, 
and actually surpasses that of the Indians 
themselves. 

If in pursuit of a party of horse-thieves. 
tLe experienced Ranger can tell how many of 
the horses are being driven, how many are 
carrying riders, how far in advance the party 
is, and whether the thieves are white men, 
Indians or Mexicans (the distinction between 
a white man and a Mexican is clearly drawn 
on the border). As veteran Rangers explain, 
a driven horse makes a different track froin 
one that is ridden, and therefore it is possible 
to learn from the trail how many carry riders, 
and how many are running free. If the 
tracks are closely bunched the party is 
travelling rapidly; if more open they are 
moving slowly. From the “age” of the 
irail, in estimating which experience is the 
only guide, it is possible to say how far in 
advance the party is, and from its regularity 
or unevenness the pursuers decide whether 
the driven horses arc fresh or tired. 

The Ranger early learns to endure any 
amount of fatigue. When in pursuit of his 
quarry he is under way at daylight and his 
stout pony is kept at a steady lope ull day 
long. At the end of a day's work that 
would kill an ordinary horse, the Ranger 
ponies are quite satisfied to be tied to a 
mesquite bush, and to make their supper off 
that. In this way the Rangers frequentiy 
cover as many as seventy-five miles in a 
day. 

The final lesson of the Ranger's training 
is never to seek trouble, but to be always 
prepared for it. There are plenty of 
criminals along the Mexican frontier who 
would cheerfully shoot down a Ranger who 
interfered with their plans were it not for 
the galling certainty that the supporters of 
the law “ can get the quicker action on their 
weapons,” as the Texan says. The know- 
leige of this fact keeps them law-abiding 
citizens. 

As an organised body the Rangers will 
soon disappear with the conditions of 
frontier development that called them into 
being. But they will leave behind an 
enduring monument in the thriving towns. 
the peaceful farmstends, and the secure and 
pleasant lives they have made possible alonz 
the Texas borderland. The world is their 
debtor for the lesson they have taught 
the lesson of supreme devotion to duty. 


Etonians will have very great satisfaction in 
the success of E. G. Whately at Canibridge, 
where he has done remarkably well. 

At Eastbourne College, C. Homer is the 
captain, and last year he did very wr. 
having a batting average of 23:66. Tie 
eleven were fairly strong, and no fewer tha» 
six members of the teum had averages “ 
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over 20. They have an excellent bowler in 
J. V. Young, whose 39 wickets cost only a 
little over 13 runs each. On last year’s 


. form, Langdale, Barton, Brooker, Bromilow, 


and Margetson should develop into useful 
batsmen; and P. B. Lambert, if he goes on 
improving, should be a tower of strength to 
the College in future so far £3 bowling is 
concerned. The season began on May 22 
with a match against the Blue Mantles, at 
the Saffrons, and this was the first of ten 
fixtures. 

The captain of Forest School, F. A. H. 
Henley, has very kindly furnished me with 
the position of the school. Of the 1901 
elcven there are six left—the captain, E. M. 
Guy, F. R. Bonsey, G. F. Bury, W. J. B. 
Crouch, and C. H. C. Nash. Guy and Bury 
had excellent averages last year, and 
should be able to do very well. Amongst 
others who should find a place are F. W. 
Rayment and R. T. Caudwell, but the school 
will very greatly miss C. D. MeIvor, who has 
gone to Hertford College, Oxford, as he last 
year scored 1,003 runs in fifteen innings, 
five times not out, and finished with a 
wonderful average of 100:30. A. Russell, 
brother to T. Russell, the Essex professional, 
is in charge of the ground. 

At Harrow, C. H. Eyre is captain, and of 
last year’s eleven K. "M. Carlisle has gone to 
Oxford; but E. W. Mann, A. Buxton, R. Y. 
Lambert, and L. C. F. Nash have gone to 
Cambridge. G. Maclaren is still in the 
team, and will al:o have the assistance of 
Hopley and Bewicke and Baily. Hopley is 
a fast bowler, Maclaren is a good medium- 
pace bowler, and Baily is a good wicket- 
keeper. Altogether the team are a fairly 
strong one, and the captain scored a century 
last year in one match, and had an excellent 
average of over 30. There is plenty of 
bowling of a sort, and the school should be 
able to give a very good account of itself. 
The fixture card contains ten matches. 

A. E. Worsley is the captain at Malvern 
College, and they have an excellent pro- 
gramme. Last year a very good batsman 
was W. H. B. Evans, who distinguished him- 
self by being one of the famous company of 
schoolboys who have secured a century in 
first-class cricket. The team last year were 
strong, and attracted a good deal of attention. 
No fewer than nine of the team had averages 
of over 20, and Evans and Allison were 
also good bowlers. None of the team are re- 
ported as freshmen at either of the Univer- 
sities, and so we may expect to hear of the 
success of C. H. Osborne as a bowler, and 
of Rodgers, Allison, and Orr in the batting 
world, where they secured so many triumphs 
during the year. With a beautiful ground, 
Malvern ought to give a very good account 
of themselves during the present season. 

At Westminster School, Mr. C. B. E. Knight 
is captain, and the list of matches is extremely 
heavy. It includes fixtures with the Lords 
and Commons, I Zingari, the two-day match 
with Charterhouse—the great event of the 
scason—and matches against the M.C.C., 
the Free Foresters, the Eton Ramblers, the 
Incogniti, and there are some sixteen fixtures. 
The captain will have the help of four of 
Jast year’s eleven, who have their colours 
for 1902 --F. I. Harrison, a useful bat, W. A. 
Greene, H. Logan, and C. Powers —but they 
have lost both of their bowlers and their 
best batsmen. 

F. M. Neild ie the captain at Epsom College, 
and informs us that a dozen matches have 
been arranged. The school matches are 
against St. John's School, Leatherhead, Cran- 
leigh School, Forest School, and Merchant 
‘Taylors’ School, while the M.C.C. are to be 
met, anda team of Surrey Colts. These will 
test the powers of the eleven, especially as 
there are only three of the old colours left. 
Last year, no fewer than ten out of the eleven 
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had averages running into double figures, and 
the bowling was of a very fine quality all the 
way round. The captain is a good batsman, 
and his average last year was 17. 


Rugby has a very heavy fixture list; but 


the only school match is the famous fixture 
against Marlborough. Last year the school 
did remarkably well, and had a first-rate 
batsman in V. H. Cartwright. He has now 
gone to the University, and they will also be 
minus F. C. M. Cruikshank and J. L. Stokes, 
all of whom are at Oxford, and Cartwright 
has already given promise of living up to his 
school form. He has also the honour of 
being one of a small company of schoolboys 
who, while still at schoo], have appeared with 
success in county matches. There are pro. 
mising bowlers in Snowden and Tripp, but 
Parsons, the fast bowler, though having 
plenty of pace, has not much science in his 
play, and the fielding at the cricket match at 
Lord's left something to be desired. There 
is one thing about the Rugby cleven—they 
will this year be a young eleven, and in all 
probability will remain to strengthen the team 
for two or three years. 

At Cheltenhum College, J. P. Winterbotham 
is the captain, and they are to be con- 
gratulated upon their prettily designed fixture 
card. It is one of the neatest, handiest, and 
most effective that we have seen. Here 
cricket is fostered to a very great extent, and 
they had in their team a great batsman, 
R. B. Fry, a cousin of the celebrated C. B. 
There is plenty of cricket in the school, and 
though R. S. Dridge, J. S. Bobertson, and 
L. W. Sharp lia v? gone to one orother of the 
Universities, we shall expect to hear good 
accounts at tho end of the season. The 
captain has an excellent record as a bowler, 
&nd, with W. J. Clayton, shared the honours 
of theseason ; their batting and bowling were 
above the average. The school matches 
include Marlborough College, Clifton, and 
Haileybury. Although there are only 
ten fixtures on the card, six of them are given 
two days, and, except that the M.C.C. are 
omitted from the list, it could scarcely be 
improved. In every possible way the season 
is likely to be a good one. 

H. S. Tooth, who was the captain in 1900-1, 
and who has been a member of the school 
eleven for three years, is the captain at St. 
Paul's School, and will have the help of E. S. 
Woolf, J. V. R. Bromage, C. E. Mills, and H. 
W. Cowper. Last year Mills was at the top 
of the batting averages, and Bromage also 
proved to be fairly good. The captain is an 
excellent bowler, and was at the top of the 
averages last year; and it can be said that the 
prospects are very bright, and they have an 
excellent list of fixtures. The school ground 
is at West Kensington, and the first eleven 
have nine matches to play. Their school 
fixtures include Bedford at Kensington, 
Sherborne School at Sherborne, Brighton 
College at Brighton, and Dulwich College 
at Dulwich. 

At Winchester, C. J. de B. Sherringham is 
captain, and thirteen fixtures were arranged 
up to the middle of July. The great match, 
of course, is that against Eton. The M.C.C., 
I Zingari, and half a dozen University 
Colleges will test the powers of the team to 
the utmost. I. Marshall, R. G. W. Burn, and 
H. C. McDonnel, of last year's eleven, 
have left, and there can be no doubt that the 
loss of McDonnel will be a most serious 
thing. He has already done well at Cambridge, 
and made a great impression in Surrey; and 
last year’s eleven were altogether a dangerous 
batting side and a good bowling side for a 
school, but a doubtful fielding side. It was 
& very great difficulty indeed to make any 
choice between the schools as to whether Eton 
or Harrow were better than Winchester. 
Certainly the elev2n did very well, and no 
less than three of them scored over a century, 
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while six had averages of over 20. In Udal 
they had a good bowler, but at the same time 
they are somewhat of an unknown quantity 
during the present year. 

At Bedford County School, L. Parbury is 
the captain, and there is a capital fixture 
list in blue and gold, and if the character of 
the school is at all reflected by the neatness 
and promptitude of the captain and the 
secretary and the energy of the School 
Committee, very excellent results ought to 
be attained. There are twenty-five fixtures 
for the first eleven, and, so far, seven have 
been awarded their colours—L. Parbury, the 
captain, E. Pilling, R. G. Pridmore, H. W. 
Bainbridge, M. Sherwell, W. Holmes-Brown, 
and K. West. 

R. L. D. Kidston is the captain at Loretto 
School, Musselburgh, and one is able to judge 
of the form of this school and of other Scotch 
schools, because of a very excellent custom 
which prevails as regards Scotch school 
cricket, and which might with advantage be 
imitated in England. The leading Scotch 
schools play a series of Lengue matches 
among themselves, and last year Blair Ledge, 
by winning all its matches, took the first 
place, while Fettes came second, Merchiston 
College third, Loretto College fourth, and 
Glenalmond fifth. The captain was at the 
top of the bowling averages, and took 67 
wickets for an average of 9:65. The batting, 
however, appeared weak, only Connell and 
Waters having anything like high averages. 
As many as sixteen fixtures appear on the 
match card, and Glenalmond school were to be 
met in June, Rossall at Pinkie, and in July, 
Merchiston, Blair Lodge, and Fettes, while 
other matches will test the powers of the 
eleven greatly. They have a very pretty 
ground at Pinkie, and there can be no 
doubt whatever, as one looks at the record 
of these Scotch schools last year, that the 
game flourishes and excites great interest 
both north and south of the T weed. 

Glenalmond is captained by J. Robertson, 
and last year the eleven played twelve 
matches, winning seven and drawing one. 
In the League matches referred to, this school 
was at the bottom of the list, though they 
did not do badly. F. W. Matheson is a good 
batsman and bowler, while the captain is an 
all-round man. Of last year's eleven A. N. 
Grieve, a capital batsman, A. H. Clarke, also 
a good bowler, will play again, and there are 
as many as eighteen matches which have to 
be got through by the end of July. Theschool 
team will play the other Scotch schools, and 
also Perthshire, Blairgowrie, and Strathmore, 
and should give a very good account of 
themselves. 

At Bradfield College, J. H. Knight is 
captain, and last year was at the top of the 
bowling averages, and is also a useful bat. 
Of last year’s eleven G. E. S. Young, J. C. 
Hunter, and L. W. Alderson are left. The 
school matches are with Radley College and 
& two-day fixture with Sherborne School, 
and they will this year take place at 
Bradfield and are the great events of the 
year. The College is extremely keen about 
cricket, and one is glad to see that they do 
well as a rule. 

At Reading School, H. G. Clinch is captain, 
and the team have arranged a capital lot of 
matches. They play the Berkshire Gentle- 
men in the early part of the season, and also 
Leamington College at the end, and meet a 
strong team like Reading Cricket Club. Jesus 
College, Oxford, and the M.C.C. will also be 
met, and their season will not be over till late. 

At Blair Lodge, R. M. Thorburn is captain, 
and he had an excellent season in 1901, 
having an average of over 30, and on one occa- 
sion startled everybody by scoring an innings 
of 150. Blair Lodge also won all ite matches, 
and was at the head of the School League, an 
honour tliought a very great dealof in Scotland. 
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Of last year’s eleven, J. E. Scott and 
G. E. Liddle have gone to Universities, but, 
fortunately, the majority of last year’s team 
seem available. Thorburn, the captain, was 
also at the head of the school averages, and 
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A. E. WonsLEY, Malvern College. 


was one of the best schoolboy bowlers of the 
15 wickets for just over 9. 
On the whole, the eleven can score a lot of 
No 


vear, tsking 


runs, and the bowling is extremely even. 


R. M. THORBURN, Blair Lodge. 


less than twenty matches appear on the fixture 
list; and it should be remembered that county 
cricket in Scotland has just received a re- 
markable revival, and it is all due to the 
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Glenalmond, will oe met. In A. F. Townsend 
and J. J. Mounsey there are capital bowlers 
and good batsmen, and the great character- 
istic of the whole thing would seem to be that 
these boys are keen about the game. 


J. H. GUNNER, Marlborough XT. 


S. M. P. Sheppard is the captain at Bath 
College, and a card of thirteen matches has 
been arranged, the most interesting of which 
will be against the M.C.C., Weymouth College, 
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R. L. D. KrpsToN, Loretto. 


Bromsgrove School, and Lansdowne. Last 
year the captain proved himself to be a good 
all-round cricketer, and was second on the 
list of batting averages, while A. M. Sherlock 


S. K. AxDERSON, Rugby. 


splendid example set by some of the public 
schools. Stirling County, Linlithgow County, 
Edinburgh University, and, of course, all 
the other Scotch schools, beginning with 


b.m. 


F. M. N&EILD, Epsom College. 


was at the top of them. The eleven alto- 
gether were rather weak in batting, but 
wonderfully even in the matter of bowling. 
They may be relied upon for a keen game, 


l Digitized by 


Scotland, and a very interesting fixture in- 
deed will be that against Loretto School. 
Shrewsbury will be met, and also the M.C.C., 
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and the programme runs right on to the last 
days of July, and will give a very good inti- 
mation of their form. 

E. H. Hincks is the captain at Rossall, and 
all that can be said about this school is, that 
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S. M. P. $nErPARD, Bath College. 


last year they proved much stronger in 
batting than in bowling, and two members 
of the eleven scored over a century. In 
F. B. Roberts they had a fair bowler, and thc 


5 
H. G. Cin Nen, Reading. 


captain himself is a useful change. The 
matches are eleven in number, and severa: 
of them are two-day fixtures. Rossall is one 
of the few English schools that pay a visit to 


R. G. ELLIS, Eton. 


iverpool Club and Ground 


— 


eleven will certainly try their capacities in 


every way possible. Most of last year's eleven 
will be available, and altogether the outlook 
in many ways should be encouraging. 

At the Bedford Modern School, R. D. H. 
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hamshire captain. There is also a capital 


list of second-eleven matches, and the school 
professional is R. Rodgers. 

Laneing College have a list of twelve 
They play Leatherhead School, the 


fixtures. 
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Cranleigh School had last year a very good 
batsman in S. C. H. Lawrence, and he was well 
supported by J. S. Spinth, E. C. Young, G. M. C. 
Taylor, and others. Taylor is this year secre- 
tary, and should improve very greatly, but the 


l S. A. Tricx, Merchant Taylors’. R. D. H. Lovan, Bedford Modern School. H. H. Hinexs, Rossall Sclio:l. 
Lough is captain, and a list of a dozen M. C. C., Hurst College, and Christ's Hospitalat team may want new bowlers. Lawrence was 
„matches has been arranged. The captain Horsham. The team last year was extremely the hero of a famous innings of 136 on one 
„will have the help of two of last year's strong in batting, G. M. Gill, H. G. Mertens, occasion, and all of the team had averages of 
$ eleven—namely, N. D. T. Oliver and C. and W. R. Benningtield all having above the over 20. There are no less than eighteen 
COEM. 
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C. Romen, Eastboirne College. II. S. Toorn, St. Paul's. F. A. H. HRN HRV, Forest School. 
Hemsley—but there are several promising average; but, like so many schools, the great fixtures down for the first eleven, and the 
recruits in the second eleven. Oakham weakness appears to have been the bowling, best of these are against Whitgift Grammar 
School will be played at home, and also the and the best of an extreme mediocre was School, Epsom College, the M.C.C., Christ's 
County School, Wellingborough Grammar W. S. Reid, who took 27 wickets at a cost of Hospital, and the City of London School. 
- 


K. L. Hourcuinas, Tonbridge. 


C. H. Eyre, Harrow. 


23 runs. The school should undoubtedly do 
well, as every facility is given, and the 
scholastic staff are extremely keen about the 
matter. 


C. J. DE B. SHERRINGHAM, Winchester. 


Tonbridge School will have K. L. Hutchings 
as captain, and J. Horsfall, R. E. Blandy, 
T. B. C. Piggott, R. B. Taylor, and R. H. W. 
Davidson are the members of last year's 


School, and Bedfordshire Club and Ground. 
^ Millhill School will be met, and a powerful 
' eleven will be brought down at the end of the 
season by A. O. Jones, the famous Notting- 
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eleven. The fixture list contains thirteen 
matches, against the M.C.C., Dulwich College, 
the Free Foresters, and against a strong 
eleven got together by the Kent captain, the 
ever popular J. R. Mason. Both at Harrow 
and Tonbridge the oll exclusiveness which 
used to characterise the relation between town 
and school secxis about to be broken down. 
Matches are arranged between town and 
school, and this is distinctly a feature of 
some of the fixture lists this year. 

At Leys School, T. O. Pepper is captain 
and J. E. Mellor is the hon. secretary. 
Besides these two, the great Free Church 


school has H. C. Tebbutt, W. A. Pepper, and 


H. Webber, each of whom has received 
his colours. The first.eleven fixture list 
is an exceedingly long one, comprising as 
many as twenty-one matches. The school 
matches include Merchant Taylors’ School, 
University College School, Bedford Grammar 
School, Oundle School, and another Free 
Church school, Millhill. Besides these the 
M.C.C. will be met, King's College, Felsted, 
and Moor Hall. Probably cricket is played 
here more than at any other school, and 
matches are arranged for the second and 
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White to move and win. 


One of several, specially contributed for 
our young players by a well-known draughts 
problemist, contributing regularly to several 
English draughts columns. It is not so easy 
as it looks against Black’s best defence. 


Problem No. 9. 
Bx L. C. Meprorp (WEST VILLE, BarBapos). 
BLACK 


White to move and win. 


For a young composer the above is well 
conceived, and, like No. 8, was composed a 
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third eleven, while there is the keenest 
competition in the matter of awarding 
colours. 

At Merchant Tayiors’ School the captain is 
S. A. Trick and the secretary M. B. Elderton. 
Last year they had an extremely good season, 
and eight of the team ran into double figures. 
Of that famous eleven only F. H. Cockell and 
H. Perks, in addition to the captain and secre- 
tary, remain, so there are several places to be 
filled up. J. E. Raphael, last year's captain, 
is now at Oxford; he was a good school- 
boy bat, and is indeed an all-round athlete. 
He scored 1,397 runs last season, and his 
&verage for 36 innings, six times not out, 
was 69°85. He has also won his colours as 
an International footballer. The fixture 
list contains a list of twenty-one matches, 
and two are to be played with the London 
County Club, led by Dr. Grace, one with the 
Surrey Club and Ground, and one with the 
M.C.C. Among the schools that will be 
met are the Leys School, Aldenham School, 
Bedford Grammar School, Highgate School, 
Epsom College, and St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead. The season should be a very 
successful one. 


— — 0 — - — 
“ R.0 P.“ 


long way from the home country, indicating 
that our Draughts Column is widely read. 


ScLuTIoN TO PnonLEM No. 7. 


By W. A. CoLLIER (CHELSEA). 
Position.— Black men on 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 20 


White men on 13, 18, 23, 28, 31, 32. White 
to move and win. 


(a) 23 —19 20 — 27 26 —22 22 —26 
(b) 8—12 32— 7 (c)14—17 19—15 
18—15 3—10 22—18 26-31 
11—18 31—26 (d) 17—22 (e) 14—10 
28—24 10—14 18—14 White 
wins. 


(a) The only move to win, and so far 
conforms to the ideal problem, which should 
have only a single key-move. Any other 
move and Black draws by forcing 10—15, 
18 — 14, 15—19, etc. 

(b If 3—7 or 20—24, White wins by 
32--27. 

(c) The only feasible move. If 6—10, of 
course 13—9, and White wins at once. 

(d) Again, if 6—10, White wins at once 
by 18—14. 

(e) This, the “ prospective capture," re- 
ferred to in our remark to the problem, is 
strategically possible in many endings, and 
is bere prettily illustrated in a series of forced 
moves from the key at ía). Our would-be 
problemists should not devote all their time 
to devising “ stroke" problems, but should 
fix upon some such idea as the above nnd 
similarly illustrate it in & piece of practical 
end-play. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 
No. 6.— Tuae “Cross” OPENING. 


In conjunction with our “ Cross opening 
No. 1 (see Jan. 18, 1902), the following game 
will be found a useful and a pretty study. It 
was played many years ngo between two 
American expert players, R. E. Bowen, a 
well-known draughts author, and Dr. R. D. 
Yates. The latter was an expert amongst 
the veterans at & very early age, and before 
he had reached his 19th birthday he had 
defeated two great masters, Wyllie and 
Martins, and became champion of the world 
in 1876. 


DRAUGHTS COLUMN. 


At Highgate School, R. D. Robertson is 
tain and J. R. Etherington secretary. Cric: . 
appears to be fostered in this school - 
every care, and there are twelve impor:a 
matches, including fixtures with the M. . 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Felsted Scho 
King's School, Canterbury, Aldenham Scl. 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead, and oth--- 
The season rans right into August. I. 
second eleven have also a capital list & 
matches, and should do well. 

At Wellington College, M. W. Payne . 
captain, and of last year's eleven the capti: 
A. H. Muir, H. V. Browne, A. B. Pocklingt ~ 
and H. F. Carter remain. The team last vex. 
were fairly strong, eight of them havin: 
averages of double figures. In Pocklinzt.- 
there is the making of a capital bowler, wi... 
the captain is also a strong player. H. F. 
Carter had an average of 32 and the cà» 
tuin of 19. Nine matches appear on t^ 
card, including the Berkshire Gentlemen, the 
Free Foresters, I Zingari, Haileybury, :- 
great school match, the M.C.C. and Grouni 
and Charterhouse School. The card is erm- 
bellisbed with the school colours —light bice 
edged with yellow. 


Black — R. E. Bowen. White—Dr. R D. Yx- 


11—15  7—11 36-30 30—2 
23--18 (a) 13— 9 22-17 18-1) 
8—11 6-13 13-22 111 
27—25 24—20 25-18 31-2 
4— 8 15-24  2— 6 22 
23—19 22— 6 21—17 29 — 
9—14 1—10 ()6—9 8-1 
18—9 28-19 27—233  6-- 
5-14 (b)14-18 9-13 31-2 
22-17 (c) 30—26 18—14 19-1 
15—18 18—23 13-22 13-1 
26—23 26—22  14— 7 2— 
11—15 (d)93—96 3—10 11-1 
17—13 32—27 23—18 (/ 7-1! 


Draw. 


No. 1, which was first introduced by Jani 
Sinclair in a work published in Glasgow, 183. 
It has the advantage of confining play 


(a) A variation from our Cross openir : | 


simple and equalised issues, but is n 
regarded as a good aggressive line for Whit 

(b) If 11—15 is played, White may rep: 
with 30—26, 15—24, 26—22; and, threate" 
ing a two-for-one exchange, make a stro: 
attack. 

(c) A brilliant conception, as the follow in- 
play will show. It boldly invites an ent: 
for a king, which, when accepted by Blaci 
has the effect of limiting bis game. l 

(d) For instance Black must not p. 
11—15, for 19 — 16, 12—-19, 22—17 is fatal. 

(e) Black's operations are clearly restricte: 
here too, and for several moves. l 

(f) It should be noticed that what const.. 
tutes the remarkable character of the game 
from (c) is the chain-like connection of t? 
moves, forcing the play up to the long: cui. 
and through to the equalised ending. Bow: 
remarked that the doctor must have seen t 
the end of this wonderful combination ; at: 
it transpired that he really did. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


% The pressure of other matter has cor 
pelled the long postponement of Answers 
and solvers. 

B. MolLox (Birr).— 1. Three kings to t 
is a win shown in any learner's handbo® 
2. Your positions indicate that you have ide- 
suitable for problem composition; but ha. 
an eye to naturalness. For instance. Jo ' 
could not occur. Weare stiffening ditlicc | , 
so try again. 


A. F. Batrenrsny, D. ANDREWS, F. JoxEs.— 
Sce above (2). 

L. C. Meprorp (Barbados).—We give one 
of your problems this week, and shall select 
others as space permits. 

W. J. Macowan (Newcastle, co. Down).— 
Draughts is played to some considerable 
@xtent in the South African blockhouses, and 
certain London newspaper draughts columns 
reccive regular communications from some 
of the more enthusiastic players. 

Frank Jones (Birkenhead).--1. 11—15, 
23—19, 8—11, 22—17, 9—13, 17 —14, 10— 
17, 21—14 make the regular * Laird and 
Lady" opening. Again, 9—13, 22—18. 6—9, 
25—22 (“ Edinburgh” opening), and Black 
has not a strong opening, although sound. 
2. Position of Feb. 7 misquoted. 

ALBERT JoxEs (Stoke-on-Trent). — Your 
positions, so excellently drawn, we shall 
make selections from in due course. No. 7, 
Black wins at the 4th move by 17— 22. 

JEXx.—Yes, solutions can always be sent 
on à halfpenny postcard, and solvers need 
not wait to be specially invited. 


Correct solutions to Problem No. 3 received 
from J. D. Petty (Hull), L. C. Medford 
(Barbados), A. E. Barrett (London), A. E. 
Coe (Newton Abbot), F. P. Eyles (Reading), 
Frank Jones (Birkenhead), ‘ Ping Pong" 
(Addlestone), D. H. Baker (Isleworth), H. J. 
Hill (Birmingham), Harry Cox (Coney 
Weston), W. W. Wilson (Sydenham), A. F. 
Battersby (Walworth), ** Someone ” (Belfast), 
S. E. Crabb (Brixton), J. P. Davies (Liver- 
pool), H. C. Rowe (Lostwithiel), Frank Jones 
(Wolverhampton), W. J. Matthew (Barry 
Dock), "Reltub" (Wolverhampton), J. W. 
Drunton (Edinburgh). 

Correct solutions to Problem No. 4 received 
from L. C. Medford (Barbados), J. M. 
Brunton (Edinburgh), Someone (Belfast), 
Frank Jones (Birkenhead), A. F. Battersby 
(Walworth), R. Pratt (London), Bernard 
Molloy (Birr), J. E. Pratt (Liverpool). 

Correct solutions to Problem No. 5 received 
from T. R. Terry (East Ilsley), A. F. Battersby, 
G. Mace (Beckenham), F. Jones (Wolver- 
hampton), F. Jones (Birkenhead), J. E. 
Pratt (Liverpool), R. W. Lewis (Wolver- 
hampton), John Black (Fulham), * Ping 
Pong." Bernard Molloy (Birr), Murdoch 
McLeod (Ardrossan), W. Rowlands (Liver- 
pool), C. E. Dearsley (Colne), J. D. Petty 
(Hull), J. J. Robertson (Stockport), H. G. 
Marshall (Southsea), C. W. Allen (Alton), 
E. Jeffery (Fence Houses) W. Matthew 
(Barry), S. Butterworth (Rochdale), R. E. 
Pratt (London), S. Vincent (Fulham). 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A BISHOP'S ADVENTURES AMONG 
CANNIBALS. 


Dn. STONE-WiGc, Bishop of New Guinca, who has 
come home to endeavour to raise 11,04. for his 
diocese, has been interviewed by a representative of 
the “Chureh Family Newspaper.“ He described an 
alarming expericuce which he and a small party had 
to undergo not many mouths ago in a new district 
which was about to be opened up. The Bishop said: 
“We were landing in a dinghy, and the surf waa so 
strong that we capsized, and had to swim ashore. The 
natives who were gathered on the beach received ns 
in à very uncertain manner. They were fully armed, 
andl had sent away their women and children. an 
ominous circumstance, I was ace mpinied by one 
white missionary and three nutive members of the 
mission. The savages did not seem to like ns to go 
into their villages, and nt length, when we were in the 
midst of them and quite at their mercy—for I never 
allow members of the mission to carry arms—one of 
the men raised his spear and pointed it to the chest of 
one of the native members of the mission. We thought 
that was a signal for attack. The threatened native 
member of our party did not flinch, but looked the 
man straight in the eyes. This seemed to disconcert 
him. 

“I do not think now he knew exactly what he 
Meant to do; anywar, he dropped his spear and said: 
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‘No more fighting; we will have peace.” The 
Bishop, continuing, said it was only when opening up 
new districts that these dangers had to be faced. 
When they came ander his influence the natives soon 
became reasonable and teachable, and they quickly 
became ashamed of their former cannibal habits. 
Apart from the perils indicated, the place is very safe 
to live in—safer than London that is, you need not 
lock up your houses. The Bishop lias a small museum 
of native weapons, ornaments, and relics of cannibal 
savagery. He shows a jade stone club, a terrible 
weapon, also an example of the Papuan bamboo kuife. 
This is, to look at, a very innocent implement. It is 
of bamboo, shaped somethiny like a very curved chisel 
or a cheese-taster, only much larger. The edges are 
made sharp by stripping the layers of bamboo off 
until there is an «dge. With this edge, strange as it 
may seem, the natives can ent a man's head off: poor 
James Chalmers was decapitated with one of these 
knives. Long necklaces of shells ground down to the 
size of an ordinary collur button, and of various 
curious seeds, reveal a marvellous amount of industry 
and much ingenuity. The Bishop says these neck- 
laces are not made now. The people buy cheap 
European beads instead, The most gruesome relic in 
the Bishop's possession is the lower jaw of a boy of 
about fourteen years of age, who was killed and eaten 
in one of the districts lust September, 


ae 


MORE SCHOOL SONGS. 


SurewssBury SCHOOL has lately issued a couple of 
schoo! songs, in honour of football and the oar. The 
former is by Mr. Owen Seaman, known as a brilliant 
contributor to “ Punch," and himself an old Shrews- 
bury boy. The first verse runs: 


Autumn on the Quarry trees turning all to gold; 
Winter white along the hills, laughing down the 
west; 
Spring to Kingsland come again, blithe and over-bold ; 
Half the year for football, and who will may have the 
rest. 
CHORUS. 
Right wing, left wing, forward on it, two nnd two, 
Shake the field with thunder of the well-shod foot; 
Pass out, pass in, threading lightly through and 
through. 
Into goal together now, 
Steady with the leather now. 
Low anl straight and stinging, put it in—Shoot! 
Shoo: ! 


Mr. F. T. Prior is respons' ble for a Rowing Song 
which opeus witli these lines: 


A song of the oar as we stan on the shore 
Of Sabrina, the Qacen of the Rivers; 

A song of the boat as we launch her afloat 
'Neath the trees where tlie linden-leaf quivers ; 
A song of the thwart, of the stays straining taut, 

Of the flag which few foemen can lower; 
A song of the spray as we swing her away 
To the rhythmical beat of the rowcr. 


CHORUS. 


Row, row, whilst the soft breezes blow 
Under the shimmering trees; 

Slide, slide, where the smooth waters glide, 
Back bending straight to the knees; 

Swing, swing, as we steadily bring 
Oar handle home to the chest; 

Drive, drive, whilet a man's left alive, 

For the school that we all love the best. 


e 
= 
THE IRISH BALL GAMB. 


Mn. Hy Woops, District Post master, Norwood, 8. ., 
writes: * I was delighted in reading n recent article in 
the B.. P. on Ball pla ing in Ireland to recozuise the 
name cf my old Galway sel. ool fellow —George Hum 
plirev8--as one of the leading exponents of the game 
in his day, We both started playing at five ycars of 
aze in the ball court attached to the Model School, 
Galway, and I remenber onr fierce tussle at the age 
of fourteen, when, being off colour, he lost by one ace. 
Ever manly and straightforward, he was a model for 
all Irish boys to follow. He left the school with many 
regretful admirers when he migrated to Cork; and I 
can vividly reeall my visit to that school scars after- 
wards when home from London on annual leave, and, 
not being able to find the loved face of Barney or any 
other old schoclfellow, I lav down in a field at the 
back of the ball alley, and felt a choky sensation in my 
throat, and felt with Moore, Gone are the old 
familiar faces.’ As an old boy of forty I live through 
such scenes in watching my boy of ten at the Lower 
Dulwich College, and regret that in the curriculum 
of English games he wil not havea chance of acquiring 
the skill attained by boys in Ireland at the Prince of 
Games—Haudball.” 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


SEPTEMBER. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D, R. x. 


Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, 
The Gardens, Pet Dog, Boy Himself. 


YE PouLttry Ruy.—-No, I have not forgotten the 
Boy Himself, but will put him last. this month for 
a chunge. Well, now, the time has come for you to 
consider what fowls you should keep and which fatten 
for table or market. In fact, you have got to weed out 
a bit. Not much good, for instance, kecping Lens that 
have finished their second year's laying. These had 
best be penned and fed up. Then as to your cockerels, 
you must only keep one or two for next season or for 
show purposes if you think they are good enough, and 
the rest will do well for your own table instead of the 
old fowls. 

You will mest likely have winter layers. You are 
lucky if you have, and trese mu-t be well fed, but not 
on fat-prodzcing stuff. They should always have 
meaty scraps. 

I want you to make good all repairs about the 
poultry house and the run, and just see that everything 
is in tip-top order. After this you may go in for your 
autumn cleaning and whitewashing. This must be 
thorough, and you must afterwards see that allis kept 
sweet week after week, else you will have discase. The 
disinfectant called Izal I find best, not only for the 
poul ry run, but for all other fancies. 


Tit Pigeon Lorr.—Darkening days are on ahead, 

you know, and long nights. In fact, October is often- 
times a very unpleasant month, so be prepared. Do 
your repairs and your cleaving. Use your scraper and 
scrubbing brush also, then damp with dilute Izal, 
ani dry. 
. Buy a lantern that you may nct break vonr shins 
when going to see your pets after nightfall. You 
may over-sleep yourself at any time—in fact, you usually 
miuage todo so, but pigeons don't. They awake hungry 
and perhaps thirsty, and if they do not find a well. fillcd 
hopper and fountain they won't bless you. Therefore 
take my advice ard see to such matters the night 
before, Then you can sleep until seven o'clock if you 
ure so minded. 


Tuk AVIARY.—What sort of a season have you had ? 
I trust you keep a note-bock in which to record your 
experiences. The knowkdge you acquire in youth 
will last you through life, and don't you forget it. 
There may come a time in future years when—the 
buste and battle of life over—you may seek calm 
retirement, The note-books you have kept when a 
boy will then bea pleasure to read, and useful also if 
you take to the dear old bird fancy again. You will by 
this time have thoroughly disiafected and cleaned 
your breeding-cage:, rolled them up in paper and 
stored them in a place where there is but little dust. 
The song birds will be back again in their cages, and 
if you feed curefuly on plain black and white 
canary-seed all will go wel. Don't give duintics, 
Bits of sugar, mind, will tend to fatten, und a fat 
canary is good for nothing. If you have any birds 
that are still moulting, be very careful not to let them 
catch cold by beirg hung in a draughty plice. Put n 
gocd sprink ing of cayenne pepper iu their egg and 
biscuit-cruinb tood ; of this mixture each bird should 
have a teaspoonful daily when moulting. 


THE RanBiTRY.—You won't think of placing your 
hutches indoors as long as the weather is fine. Rut in 
rainy weather sce that they are well protected. A 
felte.l roof well tarred and protruding like a verandah 
over the top-front is a good idea. 

Weed out your rabbits. Don't keep a lot all winter. 
It is really best to sell. 

Make a store of good bedding now, only it must not 
be dust y. 


THE GAn DENN. — Anyone who has kept his garden 
well during summer should now reap his reward— it 
will be one mass of beautiful flowers of all kinds, 
Keep down weeds and rake and gently move the 
ground round everything. There is nothing worse for 
a plant than hard-bake in the shape of soil. Look after 
walks and hedges, and keep everything in good trim, 
neat and clean. 


Tur Per Doc.-—Now that cold wet weather may 
begin don't leave your friend out of doors at night. 
And never forget to let him have his meals as 
regularly as you have your own. So will he live to 
love you, and there is no one will ever love you better 
or more sincerely. 


THE Boy Himserr.—I hare often given you my 
own opinion about smoking cigars and cigarettes, 
Now I offer you some plums of wisdom from other 
men's puddings, Dr. Fisk has put a ban upon cigar- 
ette smoking in the Preparatory School of the Noith- 
Western University, U.S. A. Any boy who refuses to 
give up the habit will be obligel toleave, as experience 
has proved to Dr. Fisk that “boys who smoke are no 
good to the school, learn nothing themselves, and set 
a bal example to the other students“; and statistics 
preparel by him, coveriug u period of several years, 
show that of the boys who smoke only two per cent. 
nre among the twenty-five. per cent. of studcnts who 
stand highest in class scholarship, On the otuer hand, 
fifty-seven per cent. of the smokers are arong the 
twenty-five per cent. lowest in class sebolarship. 
Whether the dull mind is due to the smoxing, a3 
suyyested, or the cigarette-smoking due to sluggish 
inteiligence is not apparent | 


M. E.—1. We have had several coloured plates of army 
uniforms, but they are all out of print. 2. The draw- 
ings are not quite up to publication standard, but 
they are decidedly promising, and better than many 
we get. 


K. L. MoncaAN.—Butlers book on silkworms is 
published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster 
Square, E.C. It costs a shilling. 


T. Durr.—We cannot identify eggs from descrip- 
tions. See if Seebohm's books are in the Public 
Library, and, if they are, refer to the coloured plates. 


J. H. D.—The book is “Our Country's Flowers, and 
How to identify them." It is published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and can be had at most bookshops. 


Mac (Glasgow).—Thlieré is no book containing parti- 
culars regarding the new type of racing yachts. The 
only thing we have is our article on building the 
Lively, on page 519 of our eigüteenth volume. 


EicHT YEARS’ READER.—It is a lot of information to 
want in one book at a low price. The cheapest con- 
taining it is “Our Country's Birds,” price six 
shillings, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and 
obtainable of any bookseller. 


G. B. Woon.—We know nothing about it, but it seem; 
obviously the b>st thing for you to remain where you 
are until you are of age. 


A Harry MorukgR.—The road-making comes into 
surveying, and that means the examinations at the 
Surveyors’ Institute and being articled, but it is 
much less expensive than the other profession, and 
you might find a way to manage it with some local 
firm at a nominal premium. 


f. 
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A. S. PEARCE.— We do not reply by post. 
maker of tenta letsthem out on hire. Try Benjamin 
Edgington, of Tooley Street, London Bridge, or 
Pigott, of Bishopsgate Street Without, 


Almost every 


K. G. GnANT.—They are sold by the surgical-instru- 
ment makers such as Arnold & Sons, 1 Giltspur 
Street, opposite St. Bartholomew's Hospital * (£F. Baker, 
214 High Holborn, etc, 


S. J. C. — Messrs. Cassell and Messrs. Routledge are the 
publishers of the late James Grant's works. Yon 
might hear of it from them. Any bookseller ought 
to be able to get it for you. It is a two-shilling book 
in boards. 


SRAWEED.—]1. For books on aquariums write to Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand. 2. The Last of the Paladins” 
was an adaptation from the French of Charles Deslys. 


Jock.—l. It might do for n time, but as you live on 
the Great Eastern you would find it better to get the 
sea-water supplied in jars by the company. which 
practically costs next to nothing. 2. The Blickens- 
derfer might suit. It costs about ten guineas. You 
cannot expect to get a workmanlike machine for less, 


D. J. E.—It depends on what sort of an engraver you 
wish to be. Write for a price-list to Calipé, Dett- 
mar & Co., Poland Street, Oxford Street, w. 


AnAB.—The books nre obtainable from such people as 
Williams & Norgate. Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and David Nutt of Long Acre. 


W. T. Cl. Ank.— Large enough for practice, but not full 


size for a maten game. It does not wear out the 
lawn s» much as the other games, and that is an 
advantage. 


A Scratch Eleven. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper * by T. E DoNNISON.) 


25 “OMNES 


Tom TewrT.—See the train- 
ingarticlesinthefirstand 
second parts of our “ Out- 
door Games," published 
by us at sixpence each. 


M. C. BATEMAN.—We are much obliged, but tbe lin- 


are familiar to us and we did not ask for them. Yu 
scem to have sent them to the wrong publication. 


NEMO (Amsterdam).—It is too late now to begia -u~ 
a series in the present volume, but we will not for: 
the matter when arranging our next programme. 


Civit, ENGINKER.—Write to the Secretary of the Ins: 
tute for particulars of the examinations. I. 
qualifications are good, and the money is more thas 
enough. The Civil Engineers are in Great George 
Street, and the Mechanical Engincers at Story: 
Gate, both in Westminster. 


J. A. F.—No; we do not furnish the private address< 


of contributors without express permission. V. 
can, however, commuuicate by letter through us. 


FAITHFUL FRIEND (Mussoorie, India) —1. We ar 
afraid your Indian story would stand bat a poor 
chance. Why not begin by trying in our“ Descrip 
tive " and other literary competitions ? 


E. M. S. (Barbados).—Accept our thanks for your 
letter and also for the specimen of “ volcanic dusu” 
It must have beeu an anxious time for you all. 


— be eee A Donnie 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—IN THE LAND OF 
; THE DWARFS.—“ A BAY THAT WAS TO 
s BE BIG WITH THEIR FATE.” d 
: quo Domtnco had never come 
: below to the saloon unbidden 
before. 
But this morning, shortly after 
, sunrise, he almost leaped down the 
i companion, and made straight 


across the saloon towards the 
captain’s cabin. 
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The very beach . . . on which the : i Í Ey 
awful death dance was held." y p. 


M. E.—1. We have had several coloured plates of army 
uniforms, but they are all out of print. 2. The draw- 
ings are not quite up to publication standard, but 
they are decidedly promising, and better than many 
we get. 


K. L. MorGan.—Butler’s book on silkworms is 
published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster 
Square, E.C. It costs a shilling. 


T. Durr.—We cannot identify eggs from descrip- 
tions. See if Seebohm’s books are in the Public 
Library, and, if they are, refer to the coloured plates. 


J. H. D.—The book is “Our Country’s Flowers, and 
How to identify them.” It is published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and can be had at most bookshops. 


Mac (Glasgow).—Theré is no book containing parti- 
culars regarding the new type of racing yachts. The 
only thing we have is our article on building the 
Lively, on page 519 of oureightecuth volume. 


Eiaut YEARS’ READER.—It is n lot of information to 
want in one book ata low price. The cheapest con- 
taining it is “Our Country's Birds," price six 
shillings, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and 
obtainable of any bookseller. 


G. B. Woop.—We know nothing about it, hut it seems 
obviously the best thing for you to remain where you 
are until you are of age. 


A Harry MornukR.—Thle road-making comes into 
surveying, and that means the examinations at the 
Surveyors’ Institute and being articled, but it is 
much less expensive than the other profession, and 
you miglit find a way to manage it with some local 
firm ut a nominal premium. 
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A. S. PEAnCE.— We do not reply by post. 
maker of tenta letsthem out on hire. Try Benjamin 
Edgington, of Tooley Street, London Bridge, or 
Pigott, of Bishopszate Street Without. 


Almost every 


K. G. GRANT.—They are sold by the surgical-instru- 
ment makers such as Arnold & Sons, 1 Giltspur 
Street, opposite St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; G. Baker, 
214 High Holborn, ete. 


S. J. C.— Messrs. Cassell and Messrs. Routledge are the 
publishers of the late James Grant's works. You 
might hear of it from them. Any bookseller ought 
to be able to get it for you. It is a two-shilling book 
in boards. 


SFAWEED.—1. For books on aquariums write to Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand. 2. “The Last of the Paladins” 
was au alaptation from the French of Charles Deslys. 


Jock.—l. It might do for a time, but as you live on 
the Great Eastern you would find it better to get the 
sea-water supplied in jars by the company, which 
practically costs next to nothing. 2. The Blickens- 
derfer might suit. It costs about ten guineas, You 
cannot expect to get a workmanlike machine for less, 


D, J. E.—It depends on what sort of an engraver you 
wish to be. Write for a price-list to Calipé, Dett- 
mar & Co., Poland Street, Oxford Street, w. 


AnAB.—The books are obtainable from such people as 
Williams & Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and David Nutt of Long Acre. 

W. T. CLAnk. - Large enough for practice, but not fall 
size for a maten game. It does not wear out the 
lawn so much as the other games, and that is an 
advantage. 


A Scratch Eleven. 
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Tom TewrT.—See the train- 
ingarticlesinthefirstand 
second parts of our ** Out- 
door Games," published 
by us at sixpence each, . 


M. C. BATEMAN.—We are much obliged, but the tr 


are familiar to us and we did not ask for them. I. 
seem to have sent them to the wrong publication 


NEMO (Amsterdam).—It is too late now to begic a: 


a series in the present volume, but we will not fre- 
the matter when arranging our next programme 


CivIL ENGINEER.— Write to the Secretary of the Im 
tute for particulars of the examinations. Tas 
qualifications are good, and the money is more Ua 
enough. The Civil Engineers are in Great Gere 
Street, and the Mechanical Engincers at Ser) 
Gate, both in Westminster. 


J, A. F.—No ; we do not furnish the private addres 
of contributors without express permission. Ts 
can, however, communicate by letter through & 


FAITHFUL FRIEND (Mussoorie, India) —L Wee 
afraid your Indian story would stand bat a pot 
chance. Why not begin by trying in our * Dect 
tive " and other literary competitions ? 


E. M. S. (Barpados).—Accept our thanks for p= 
letter and also for the specimen of * voleanie dx 
It must have been an anxíous time for you all 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper ' by T.E Doy SON.) OOO 
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THE 
SHELL-HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVEN- 
TURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


By GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Arctic For, " 
* Allan Adair," etc. 


(Ilustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXIII.—IN THE LAND OF 
THE DWARFS,—' A BAY THAT WAS TO 
BE BIG WITH THEIR FATE.” 


vaN Domtnco had never come 
below to the saloon unbidden 
before. 

But this morning, shortly after 
sunrise, he almost leaped down the 
companion, and made straight 
across the saloon towards the 
captain’s cabin. 
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Violation of trust no one could 

At any rate, Cassell himself had 

Isnppeared, and from what afterwards 

o our knowledge there was slight doubt 

his spies had warned him in time of our 
iproach. 

“Well, men," Mr. Masterly exclaimed, 
this extraordinary state of affairs is almost 
stunning. To think that Cassell—one whom 
my poor dead friend treated as a brother, 
and raised from the most sordid penury to 
allluence and comfort-—-should thus betray 
implicit confidence, is one of those things 
no honest man can understand, Let us take 
a look round the place. 

While riding across the property we came 
accidentally on a dilapidated hut near the 
edge of some bush scrub, and, with his riding- 
crop, the boss struck the partly open door. 
The latter creaked on its hinges. Within 
we saw à gin, or native woman, with two 
black piccaninnies rolling on the floor, 
and at us she glanced in trembling fear. 

From her the boss endeavoured to extract 
some information till disturbed by the 
arrival of a black fellow, who, catching sight 
of Masterly, instantly dropped from his 
shoulders an emaciated dead sheep and fled 
for his life. 

By the display of money the boss soon 
secured valuable information. 

I did not understand one-half what was 
said, but from signs and gesticulations it was 
not impossible to grasp the gin's meaning. 

In short, the cause of so much trouble 
and loss was the discovery by the late 
manager of large quantities c^ [| | that 
portion of the estate he d was ^, 
and to secure such wealth 
discharged all the band 
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“ The island, sir! The island!“ he cried. 
“ Come quickly, sir. Come! come!“ 

Paul was almost as much excited as Juan 
himself, and was speedily on the poop. 

‘ See, sir! Look, capitan! The paps of the 
mountain; and yonder the very beach on 
which my boat was cast away and on which 
the awful death dance was held!“ 

Paul said nothing for a moment or two. 
He was deep in silent prayer. 

„Oh!“ he said at last, if it be but true.“ 

“It is true, sir! It is! It is!“ 

Needless, surely, is it to say that in two 
hours’ time an expedition was formed to 
search this island from end to end: 

It was not a very large one, but as rugged 
and as beautiful as any they had yet visited. 
Yet day after day went by and the brave 
explorers found no clue, nor did there appear 
to be a single inhabitant on the island. But 
high up in the interior they came at last to & 
tableland where dwelt a tribe of ugly dwarfs. 
They were very repulsive in appearance, none 
over four feet and a few inches in height, and 
they hid themselves in holes and caves as 
soon as Paul and his people appeared. 

Paul camped here for a dav or two before 
the pangs of hunger brought those poor 
crentures out. 

Kind treatment soon won their hearts, how- 
ever, and, in a strangeguttural Spanish patois, 
they told their story to Juan Domingo, and 
one, indeed, recognised him and touched lip- 
wetted thumbs with him by way of showing 
his friendship. 

Every sentence was translated to Paul 
and his friends as soon as spoken. 

It was into these creatures’ hands that poor 
Mrs. Orr and Juanita had fallen, and been 
carried off into the higher regions of this 
island, and there Juanita was crowned 
Goddess Queen—these words are the only 
English ones which can translate the curious 
title. From that moment it would appear 
the unfortunate ladies had been worshipped by 
this dwarf race, but never molested. And as 
this highland was supposed to be haunted, no 
other tribe ever came near it—until one day. 

When he had come to this part of his 
story, this dwarf king made signs for the 
white men to follow him. 

He led the party into a still higher and 
exceedingly beautiful valley, till all stopped by 
the side of what had been a little city built of 
rock. 

Poonoo, as the dwarf chief called himself, 
pointed ruefully at the ruins, and many 
skeletons which lay bleaching here, with 
weeds trailing over them, and lizards, orange 
and green, creeping even into the skulls. 

Onward and upward still, and here was the 
palace. It had been a comfortable place, but 
was now floored with weeds alone, from which 
rats and other rodents went scnttling away to 
gave their lives. 

Not far off, said the dwarf, was the Queen's 


grave. 

And he led them towards it. 

It was simply a cairn. gt 

„Ask him—ask him,” said poor Paul in a 
voice that shook with the intensity of his 
terrible agitation, ** if she — lies here. 

"No, no, no," was the dwarf chief'a 
answer. She, the Deeva-Reyne, was taken 
away. Here lay Reyne Orr!” 

„Thank God!" cried Paul fervently, 
“ there yet is hope." 

Soft-hearted Madge was weeping quietly 
on her father's shoulder, and Effie too was 
in tears. 

It was impossible to translate the word 
* hope” to the dwarf. But Juan soon got 
the story of the night attack by & band of 
braves from Bornean wilds, of the slaughter 
or dispersal of his tribe, of the carrying 
away of the Goddess Queen and her attend- 
ants, he himself and his wife being umong 
the number. 
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Then followed such questions as these, 
and just such answers: 

* Whither was she carried?“ 

" Across the sea. All went so, in black 
boats." 

“ Where were they landed? ” 

‘In top land of Borneo.“ 

“ And then?” ! 

“Then away to mountain lands to a big 
chief's city. Plenty fighting.men ! 

" What became of the Deeva? In the 
wilds?” 

While he waited for an answer to this 
question the little skipper was fain to hold 
on to the sturdy arm of his mate. 

“ All feared her white beauty," said 
Poonoo. They built her a throne temple. 
They fed her on honey and sweet herbs, and 
fruit, and fish. They bowed down before 
her.“ 

“ How long since all this happened?“ 

“ Only five moons back." 

“ Did Poonoo think she was still alive?“ 

“ Yes, yes. Why not? Young, beautiful, 
well-fed; all slaves to her.“ 

Then came the test question. 

* How was Poonoo here while the Deeva 
was in Borneo?“ 

This also was quickly answered. 

Juanita, for it could have been no other, 
had urged him to escape and seek for the 
assistance of white men. He tried to tind 
help, for many days and weeks, on the 
Bornean coast, but no white man came. At 
last a little ship arrived, and he was carried 
on board. But no one would believe his 
story. 

They landed him here at last and passed 
on their way. 

One more question. Would he, Poonoo, 
know the shore of Borneo on which the 
head-hunters had landed him ? ” 

“ Oh yes, yes," he answered excitedly, “ and 
his (Poonoo's) soul would for ever be happy 
if he could once more lie under the feet of 
the Deeva-Reyne." 

Aud so back to the sea-beach Paul and 
his people found their way ; Paul himself the 
happiest and most hopeful of all. 

They bade goodbye for ever now to the 
strangely beautiful islands of the Pilip- 
pinos. 

All sail was set, and with a favouring nor'- 
east breeze the Diadem made for the far-off 
coast of Borneo. 

Poonoo quite took to his new life, and, 
curious to say, both Nep and Imp the cat 
800n grew exceedingly fond of him. 

The dwarf was certainly no sailor, but, 
nevertheless, the seamen were kind to him 
even when he got among their feet while 
shifting sail or putting about. 

The honest fellow during his first few 
days at sea appeared to be thunderstruck at 
all he saw, and wandered about half-dazed. 
He took very kindly, however, to the ship’s 
provisions, and, dwarf though he was, his 
consumption of fish, meat, and biscuits was 
something enormous. He only took food 
once a day, however, and he would not touch 
rum, even if offered to him. 

Every single scrap that was left from the 
saloon went to swell Poonoo's dinner kid, 
and it went to swell the little man himself. 
All seraps used to be thrown overboard for 
the sea-birds and sharks. But the sharks 
had now to go to leeward. Poonoo needed no 
knife nor fork, he devoured meat and vege- 
tables with the help of his fingers, while pea- 
soup he scooped up with his hands. The 
food got there all the same, and, by the time 
every morsel had been swallowed, Poonoo 
was in no condition to walk about the deck. 
So they used to bind a rope around his waist 
and lower him down through the hatehway, 
as if he had been a bag of biscuits, and in a 
few minutes he was fast asleep and snoring. 

As lively as a game chicken next morning, 


however, Poonoo at early dawn used to go 
in fora bath. It was a strange one. He 
seized a rope, made one end fast to-his body 
and the other end round a belaying-pin, then 
pitch himself head first into the ses. 

There were always plenty of sharks about, 
and they always came up to sail round and 
round the droll dwarf, but never attempted 
to touch him. 

I can’t explain why; I but state a fact. 
Poonoo was allowed to go where he pleased, 
and it was nothing uncommon to see him 
squatting on the top of the saloon skylight 
or balancing himself on one leg on the top of 
the hinnacle. 

This was a peculiarity of Poonoo’s. He 
would stand on one leg, as a bird stands, for 
an hour at a time; usually on top of the 
capstan. But he never lost his balance even 
when the brig was swaying and tossing about 
in a seaway. The men alleged that he ever 
went to sleep in this position. 

The friendship struck up between Neptune 
and this little chief of the dwarfs was never 
broken, and here is one curious thing I must 
tell you. There were days, then, when 
Neptune had no appetite for breakfast. thou. 
this meal was always put down for the hones: 
fellow. Well, he would never permit even 
Imp to put a nose to it, and if she stretched 
out a paw and tried to hook a bit of meat. he 
growled. Nevertheless on such mornings he 
invariably found out his friend Poonoo ani 
enticed him aft and down the companion t» 
the corner where his dish stood. 

“ Wowff 1" Neptune would bark, as much 
as to say, Eat that, my little man; it w.. 
make you grow, and I don't require it. 

Poonoo understood him at once and 
speedily cleared the dish. 

Now, I always think a man whom d^ 
take naturally and kindly to, must have 
something good in his composition, mer: 
especially if sharks won't swallow him. I've 
never seen a white man yet of whom a stia: : 
would not make a hearty meal. I hav- 
seen a great shark swallow a little man, bz: 
as the little man did not appear again | 
could not say for certain what the litt: 
man's sensations had been. 

The poet Congreve, isn't it ?— tells us ths: | 


* Music hath charms to soothe a ravage beast, 
A hungry middy, or a coster'a dog." 


Perhaps these are not the exact words, K. 
they are near enough. 

Music did not soothe Poonoo, however, à: 
the following will show. 

Eph led him down one day into the certra 
saloon, and Effie seated herself at the pia! 
to give Poonoo a treat. But no sooner hat 
she commenced than the dwarf began to hi^. 
just as a dog does at a German band, ar: | 
Neptune joined in. p 

So there was a pretty chorus. It rea 
only needed a Highland bagpiper or two t 
make it complete. 

Effie had been playing n dreamy sort cf 5 
waltz, but now Eph whispered in her e: 
“ Play something lively!” 

Off went Effie into a sailor’s mad hort- 


Poonoo no longer turned up the whites of ! i> 
eyes and howled. He sprang merrily in: 
the floor, and his capers were truly n: 
vellous. Nep barked for joy round s* 
round him, and when, at Eph's invitati 
three sailors were asked in to join. the f. 
soon grew so fast and furious that li. 
Poonoo had to roll on the deck with his nate: 


ipe. 
The transformation was instantinee- | 


on his stomach. 


They had been nearly two weeks at s 
before the northern shores of Borneo wf 
sighted. For storm after storm had dn 
them back, but now, when off Cape Una. 
which lies to the nor'ard and east of this yrs 


| 
| 


and but little known island, Fortune seemed 
to smile once more on the adventurers, and, 
with a good beam wind, the Diadem sailed 
steadily south ward. 

To talk of this brig scudding along or fly- 
ing before the wind would have been ridi- 
culous. Why, I believe the figure-head—a 
lady, wildly dressed in blue and white and 
gold, with a trident in her hand and a diadem 
on her head — would have smiled to herself. 

No, there was not much flying about Paul's 
brig. 

Nor was there any flying at present in the 
good little skipper's head. For the time 
being his motto must be “ Slow but sure.“ 

When he got inland to the country where 
he hoped to find his Juanita, then—some- 
body would have to do some flying. 

To all appearance Paul was just the same 
as ever: the same on deck, the same below; 
cheering up the men and seeing to their 
comforts in every way, holding conversations 
with the mate, making Juan Domingo tell 
stories and the bo's'n spin varns. 

And down below of an evening after the 
brig was snug and easy and lying to, then, 
with pussy Imp, Madge, or Ellie on his knee, 
you would have said that Paul was in the 
finest form. 
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And at heart, though Hope had her throne, 
there was ever adeep and abiding anxiety, for 
this was indeed the turning-point in the little 
man’s life. 

If all should turn out well and Juanita be 
found alive and uninjured, then he would 
seek to rove the seas no more. If other- 
wise, his life was to close in darkness and in 
gloom. 

But he had perfect trust in Heaven, and 
whatever would be, would be right. 

Still, superstition, which ever holds »lace 
in the mind of an old sailor, would assert 
itself at times, and many a quiet half-hour ke 
spent alone with Telda. Sight-seer and 
dreamer of dreams though he believed her 
to be (and perhaps she was), she confessed 
herself puzzled at times. The markings on 
the magic shell carried them no farther than 
this wild land of Borneo, and here and there 
were strange dark spots which she could not 
fathom, and which might mean battle, 
disaster, and death to all. 

I have spoken above of the ship lving-toat 
night, after being made snug. This was an 
absolute necessity, for every portion of the 
coast must be examined by daylight. 

So the proccss was a long, weary one, and 
the work hard. 
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The dwarf chief, Poonoo, was never absent 
from dcck now ’twixt sunrise and sunset. 

High up on the f'oc's'le was his favourite 
seat, or he would stand on one leg for an 
hour at a stretch cn the bowsprit, his eyes 
always turned shorewards. 

And thus for weeks. 

But Paul went more often now of an 
evening to the central saloon with his people. 
He needed music, he needed cheering, and he 
liked to see his crew enjoying themselves 
around him. 

The dwarf had already learned a few words 
of broken English. 

One forenoon, as the skipper and the girls 
were walking the poop, arm and arm, Poonoo 
was seen to shift his position more than once, 
standing uneasily first on one leg, then on the 
other, then with both arms raised over his 
head he uttered the strange wild war-cry of 
his tribe, and, instantly springing from the 
fo’e's le, he appeared in less than a minute 
above the poop rail. 

“Dat am she!“ he cried excitedly. “ Dat 
am she!” 

There was no mistaxing his meaning. 
Here was the bay that was to be big with 
their fate. 

(To be cuinicnu.d.) 


IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


By Joun A. HicGiNsow (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


[2 terribly tragic death of Mr. Dalton 
occasioned deep regret, and although 
his wife soon recovered the ill effects of 
semi-suffocation, she was quite inconsolable 
for a time. 

A messenger was despatched to the nearest 
stntion for a conveyance, and in it the three 
ladies were subsequently removed by easy 
stages to Mr. Masterly’s residence, Mrs. 
O’Neil being in very delicate health. Before 
their departure, however, each earnestly 
desired to return George and Cooney 
personal thanks for their timely assistance, 
but when face to face with Mrs. Dalton my 
brother evinced considerable astonishment. 

And, indeed, the lady herself became 
much agitated. While looking  sted- 
fastly in George's eyes, she appeared unable 
to speak, and my brother himself was in 
similar condition. 

At last Mrs. Dalton extended a hand, and 
approached him smilingly. * I know I make 
no mistake," she said, and you recognise 
me. Oh, sir, I cannot sufficiently express 
at such a time the gratitude I have long 
wished to return for former services. Every 
dny and night for more than ten years have 
I prayed that we might meet, and now God 
has answered me in this wonderful manner. 
Emily, Emily!“ she continued, and turned 
toward her daughter, come here, dear, 
nnd see tho gentleman who has for the 
second time saved both our lives." 

All that while George's face was becoming 
more and more deeply crimsoned, while, on 
taking the young lady’s outstretched band, 
he nervously muttered something about 
“only doing what any other fellow would 
under similar circumstances.” 

"Of course you don't remember her," 
Mrs. Dalton said. “She was scarcely nine 
years old when that dreadful East End fire 
broke out. We had been on a visit to my 
sister in London at the time. Of what 
happened to yourself afterwards I could 
never discover, save that you were in 
hospital, and my husband, Mr. Turner, 
immediately tock us bome." 


Author of "Tuo Chummy Shclihacks," ete. 


CHAPTER X. 


And then I discovered the truth. It ap- 
peared that while awaiting embarkation on 
his first departure from home my brother 
accidentally discovered a private house on 
fire in Bow Road, and, bursting the door, 
rescued the two women now striving to 
return their thanks. 

Before their departure, we gave Mr. 
Masterly the parcel of diamonds legally 
their property, and he decided. to keep the 
matter in abeyance until the elder lady was 
sufliciently strong to hear of her brother's 
death. Poor Dalton and young O'Neil were 
duly interred, and the other remains disposed 
of. In fact, we all volunteered in assisting 
the elder O'Neil toward clearing the wreck- 
ege on the farm, and as several outhouses 
and sheds remained intact, there was plenty 
of shelter for all hands. One day, however, 
Mr. Masterly suddenly returned, and with us 
held a hasty conversation. 

* [ know I can depend cn you three men," 
he said, and need your assistance. You've 
heard of Bowerville— poor Dalton's property, 
sixty miles away? Well, there is something 
wrong there. "Through his Adelaide solicitor 
Ive learned that Cassel, the manager, 
claims several thousand pounds, money 
&dvanced, as he declares, but of which neither 
the lawyer nor I ever heard until three 
weeks ago. In satisfaction of the debt, 
Cassell is willing to accept one portion of 
the estate, but before making any move I 
have been advised to visit the place, and I 
want you to come there with me. Iam con- 
vineed that Cassell is lying, and a personal 
interview is the best means of arriving at 
the truth. Of course, I am acting entirely 
on behalf of the widow and her daughter, 
and for their sakes I'm sure you will help.” 

" Certainly," George readily replicd, and, 
as the affair subsequently turned out, that 
prompt assent saved them an exceedingly 
valuable property. 

We found Bowerville an abandoned wilder- 
ness. Every head of an immense herd of 
cattle had strayed beyond the property and 
had probably fallen into the hands of cattle- 


lifters, or run wild in the back country. The 
sheds, outhouses, and other buildings had 
not been occupied for many months. [ven 
the dwelling-house was shut up, but its. 
valuable contents was still intact, although 
partly stained by mould. There wasn’t even 
a caretaker left to defend the owner's right, 
and what should have occasioned such a dis- 
grcefa] violation of trust no one could 
Imagine. At any rate, Cassell himself had 
also disappeared, and from what afterwards 
came to our knowledge there was slight doubt. 
that his spies had warned him in time of our 
approach. 

“Well, men," Mr. Masterly exclaimed, 
“this extraordinary state of affairs is almost 
stunning. To think that Casseil—one whom 
my poor dead friend treated as a brother, 
and raised from the most sordid penury to 
affluence and comfort--should thus betray 
implicit confidence, is one of those things 
no honest man can understand. Let us take 
a look round the place. 

While riding across the property we came 
accidentally on a dilapidated hut near the 
edge of some bush scrub. and, with his riding- 
crop, the boss struck the partly open door. 
The latter creaked on its hinges. Within 
we saw & gin, or native woman, with two 
black piccaninnies rolling on tho floor, 
and at us she glanced in trembling fear. 

From her the boss endeavoured to extract 
some information till disturbed by the 
arrival of a black fellow, who, catchitg sight 
of Masterly, instantly dropped from his 
shoulders an emaciated dead sheep aud fled 
for his life. 

By the display of money the boss soon 
secured valuable information. 

I did not understand one-half what was 
szid, but from signs and gesticulations it was 
not imrossible to grasv the giu's meaning. 

In short, the cause of so much trouble 
and loss was the discovery by the late 
manager of large quantities of gold on that 
portion of the estate he desired to acquire, 
and to secure such wealth for himself he had 
discharged all the hands, had allowed tlie 
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cattle to wander off, and from morning till 


night thought and worked only for his own: 


hand. Indeed, the woman even showed us 
the place lately vacated by Cassell, and 
George immediately pronounced it one. of 
the richest outcrops he had ever seen. 

Its subsequent development far exceeded 
in value even his estimations, 

During a long talk thut night it was 
decided to re-erect the boundary marks of the 
property, and that we three should remain 
to prevent trespass while the boss returned 
for further assistance, or get troopers up, 
since, now that Cassell had been compelled 
to leave it, it was certain he would make public 
the facts so long withheld. 

And well was it that such steps were taken. 

Scarcely a week elapsed after our arrival 
than a rush of strangers almost swamped the 
place. By that time, however, we had erected 
fences and promptly made known the claim 

of the rightful owner, so that all those who 
produced stamped licenses, and agreed to pay 
us a fixed sum on all gold acquired, were per- 
mitted to peg out claims. 

Thus George, Coonev, and I became the 
chief figures in a scene the like of which my 
wildest dreams had never equalled, and which 
I had never hitherto believed possible of 
realisation. Every day dozens, and often 
hundreds, of weary, footsore, and intensely 
excited people arrived--the lucky ones by 
conveyance —all eager to begin operations. 
Brawny-armed miners were intermingled 
with toil-worn women, and even children, 
almost overcome by weary travel and want 
ot sufficient food ; their husbands and parents 
dragging on ramshackle contrivances their 
worldly belongings, and apparently only 
sustained from sudden collapse by the 
overwhelming “gold fever.“ 

And still they pressed in without cessation. 

What had lately been a grass- covered 
expanse near a large creek speedily became 
earth coloured, and scored in all directions 
with ruts, and trenches, and filled with thedust 
of never-ceasing feet—a secthing cauldron of 
agitated humanity filled with one hope, one 
sleepless eraving —“ a lucky find." 

In every direction, too, tents arose, some 
strong, serviceable affairs, but the majority 
consisting of nothing more ornate than coarse 
sacking, and even petticoats erected on crazy 
supports. 

As for regularity. or the least approach to- 
ward keeping a decent thoroughfare, not a 
thought was bestowed on such insignificant 
matters. Cradles,” or the rough troughs 
in which the“ pay-dirt was washed, dogs, 
cats, children, and tents, were all jumbled 
together, and through such confusion we 
three daily picked: our way to collect the 
“ tithes" from unwashed, eager, and always 
dissatisfied miners. 

Three months passed. All that while the 
* rush " continued, until the spot resembled 
& desolate rabbit-burrow, and drunkenness, 
violence, and crimes even still more serious, 
became not uncommon. 

It is but fair, however, to record that, so 
far as the regular mining community was 
concerned, they proved honourable, peaceable 
men, ready to fall in with any suggestions to- 
ward improvement, and from them we often 
received valuable aid in crushing oppression 
and riot. The later arrivals—the vile scum 
of every nation under heaven—occasioned 
most trouble, but being under the flag of a 
free country they were at liberty to wander 
as they pleased, always providing they 
obeyed the laws. 

When Bowerville Camp first came into 
existence one could leave out of doorsall night 
almost anything of value without thought of 
loss, but nfter the grog-shops opened, and the 
world's riff-raff came along, one required 
exceeding caution even in the matter of pro- 
longing the life God had bestowed. 
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At last matters became so outrageously 
serious that the law-abiding community 
banded itself in a vigilance committee, 
sworn to put down Jawlessness with strong 
hand, but not until some of the choicest 
ruſlians had been swung from the nearest 
bough was that desired end attained. 

Then followed a season of repose. 

A magistrate and many troopers arrived. 
The slovenly and uncomfortable tents slowly 
disappeared before wooden or iron houses. 
Even a church and a school-house were 
erected ; yet one still beheld too much of the 
baser passions of humanity—the wild carouse 
following unexpected success, or the sullen 
glare of disappointment, made still more 
dangerous by "'chain.lightning " whisky. 
Large fortunes were suddenly acquired and 
as suddenly dissipated. Prosperity was 
recklessly abused, while battle, murder, and 
sudden death were scarcely noticed, save by 
the authorities, whose vigilant action brought 
speedy retribution. 

Through such scenes and dangers George, 
Cooney, and I existed for nearly two years, 
our chief concern being the happiness and 
guardianship of Mrs. Dalton and her 
duugiuter. 

The latter had, for about six months, re- 
mained as guests of Mr. Masterly, but, as 
some degree of order became apparent at 
Bowerville Camp, both women determined to 
take up residence at the big house, and, by 
judicious management, afford some relief to 
the women and children cast amongst the 
mire of mining life. 

Their arrival created unceasing comment. 

Some said one thing, some another, but it 
was not long before all heartily agreed that 
if ever two angels visited this earth they 
were, surely, the widow and her beautiful 
child. 

Almost from the moment of their appear- 
ance matters at the camp seemed to improve. 
Mr. Dalton had died worth considerable 
wenlth, and with it his widow soon brought 
comparative repose to many a weary mind. 

The services of a physician were engaged 
for one year. Out of & large barn near her 
house, a first-rate hospital for ailing mothers 
and little ones was arranged. Several good 
cooks and nurses were employed, while every 
day mother and daughter visited some 
portion of the camp, three miles off, to bring 
relief, or a ray of hope, to many a squalid 
home. 

The sneering pessimist slowly abandoned 
further unseemly comment. From studied 
indifference, rough men passed to a ready 
recognition of the unselfish love bestowed 
on all sides, and woe betide the wretch who, 
even in a whisper, aspersed the blameless 
lives of the two women who really ruled the 
camp. 

It was their money and their exertions 
that raised the church and schools. By their 
influence alone could men be induced to 
abstain from drunkenness, and many a 
struggling woman tided over some financial 
or other trouble by their timely aid. And so 
matters steadily improved until one day 
Cooney drew my attention toward the altered 
appearance and demeanour of my brother 
George. 

* To speak plainly, Jim," Jack whispered, 
“I am afraid we shall lose him." 

* Lose What d’ye mean? He's not 
ill, is he?" and my old friend solemnly 
touched his left brenst. 

„Afraid his heart's gone, Jim," he said, 
but on seeing my agitation laughed aloud. 

* You blind old Condon.” said he, “ can't 
you twigee-voo the situation, as my French 
duncing-master used to say long ago, or spot 
a possum till it's put under your nose? 
George and the widow are in love with each 
other. ‘There—the secret's out, and all the 
cump, save you, knows it.” 
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“Will you stay on here, Jack?“ 

“Haven't mude up my mind. At any 
rate, Jim, if he once lost a big fortune he 
has at last dropped on the greatest gift man 
can receive—a whole-hearted, pure-minded 
wife." 

One month later Mrs. Dalton became Mrs. 
George Condon, and the festivities connected 
with their union by the parson of Bowerville 
Church will be long remembered by those 
attending the ceremony. A general holiday 
was observed. 

From end to end of the three-mile road 
Beparating big house and altar, gaily dressed 
men, women, and children double-banked the 
route. Four triumphal arches decorated the 
way, while amidst showers of tlowers from the 
admiring little ones, the lusty cheers of men, 
and the blessings of humbler sisters, the 
handsome bride reached the church. 

George himself looked first-rate, and 
exceedingly happy—as well he might. He 
made me best man," and so it came about 
that I found myself almost constantly beside 
Miss Emily, who smiled and chatted so 
delightfully that my heart was in a very 
excited condition all day. 

As for the good old Cooney, he was never 
more amusing, but, of course, I knew all 
along that he was mostly thinking of my 
sister Gertie, who had made a wonderful 
impression on him after our return home 
from Africa. 

Barring the magnificant wedding.cake, 
that came all the way from Adelaide, the 
most striking and valuable gift bestowed on 
the bride was that from the miners of 
Bowerville Camp. It consisted of a small 
cairn of gold nuggets, just as they came 
from the claims, and was a splendid acknow- 
ledgment of the unceasing kindness of her 
who had so sensibly touched the tender 
spot of hearts hitherto supposed to be hard 
as adamant. 

Well, after the wedding breakfast, George 
himself took the ribbons, and, behind six 
splendid bays, bore off down country his 
beautiful wife, her daughter, Miss Emily, and 
the O'Neil and Masterly parties who had 
come up for the occasion, it having been pre- 
viously arranged that during the honeymoon 
at Adelaide, Emily Turner would remain the 
guest of her friends, the Masterlys. 

Amidst vociferous cheers and showers of 
shoes and rice, away sped they, leaving 
Cooney and me in charge of the big house, 
and, of what was still more onerous, the 
nugget-cairn valued at several thousands of 
pounds. 

“See here, Jim," Jack said. we must 
send the stuff down by the escort next week. 
Every loafer in camp knows about it, and 
might try its capture." 

* We could, meanwhile, ask for the services 
of a few troopers,” I returned. The care 
of such wealth in a house like this is beyoud 
us." 

So a request for assistance was sent to 
the resident magistrate, and he lent us three 
men. 

But the very next morning they were 
withdrawn. 

“The fact is," the sergeant whisperingly 
explained, “our chief has just had news of 
Ginger’s whereabouts, and as the latter is 
known to have tive companions again on the 
road, orders for a strong force to leave to- 
night have been issued, but we expect to 
return before morning. This is in strict 
confidence." 

Cooney seemed somewhat anxious, and feli 
a-thinking. 

“We must have some of the miners 
along,” he said. * They gave the present. 
and are certain to consent. One thins 
sure, neither you nor I, Jim, must leave the 
house—some one might be watching even 
now, and I wouldn't trust the stable hunds. 
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„There's the boy, White," I said; “he 
geems honest." 
a “Yes, but they'd frighten a message out 
of him." Before I could reply he sprang 
to his feet. Ah!“ he said, “I think I 
t see my way clear”; and with that he ran to 
the station-yard singing out on the men 
about the delivery of potatoes never ordered, 
and exhibiting much temper when no one 
* could answer his questions. 
“Then tell young White I want him to 
see Morris, the camp salesman, at once,” 
Jack observed, and rejoined me. 


whispered. 
The boy readily assented. 

: Jack sat down and scribbled off a demand 
* for the immediate delivery of the twelve 
' sacks of potatoes ordered of Morris before 

the wedding, &nd handed it to the messenger. 
e „Now, White, listen to me," he added. 
| * This letter is only a ‘blind’ in case you are 
ı stopped by any loafers on the road. What 

is really needed is assistance from the camp 

against possible attack, and the capture of 
the nuggets upstairs. You are to tell Morris 
this, and that instead of potatoes he must 
send men and rifles in the sacks I'll send by 
you. You understand? 

* Perfectly, sir, but I don't need the money. 
: You have always been good to me. Look, sir, 

I've been trying to get speech of you. Shortly 
after the ladies left I saw two strangers 
talking with our men, and if you take my 
, advice you'll discharge most of em clean off 
the reel." 

* Good boy! 
me." 

In & vehicle White drove off with the 
sacks, and Cooney and I quietly secured all 
the lower windows of the house, without, 
however, arousing the alarm of the half- 
dozen female servants sleeping on the 
premises. 

Three hours later White returned. 

"Did you see any loafers, boy?" Jack 
inquired. 
| “Three, sir, and they searched me and all 
the sacks. They read and returned the 

letter, asked no end of questions about you, 

and if the troopers had gone for good, and 
how many rifles you hadinthe house. What 

I said will hardly be of much use to 


d When White appeared two bright 
+ sovereigns were held before him. They're 
* yours if you do as I desire," Cooney 
3 


You're the sort of chap for 


, 


; 


THE 


NE of the most curious events of Roman 

history was the war of the gladiators. 

These Gauls and Thracians were not made 
gladiators for any crime that they had com- 
mitted, or because they desired that kind of 
employment. It was forced upon them by the 
injustice of their master, Lentulus Batiatus 
of Capua. Two hundred of them agreed to 
make their escape ; and, though the plot was 
discovered, about eighty seized all the long 
knives and spits in a cook’s shop, and, with 
these, sallied out of the town. 

On the road, they met some waggons 
carrying & quantity of gladiators’ arms. 
Arming themselves with these, they retired 
to a place of strength, where they chose 
three leaders. The first of all was Spartacus, 
a Thracian; this man had not only dignity 
of mind and strength of body, but a discern- 
ment and refinement superior to his condition 
is The fugitives first distinguished themselves 


by defeating a party sent against them 


from Capua, the town whence they had 
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them: they think you are quite at their 
mercy." 

In his arms Jack seized the boy, and 
hugged him again and again. You're a 
reg lar brick," he said, and I'll never forget 
this service.” 

* But, sir," White continued, “ there's one 
thing I don't understand. Down town I've 
seen the printed police descriptions of the 
famous  bushranger, Ginger—long-legged, 
slim-built, with a broken nose, and limps on 
one leg rather stiffly.” 

„Well?“ ; 

“The leader of those stopping me to-day 
was exactly like what the troopers say." 

And Cooney burst out laughing. 

“There!” he said. Ginger has sent 
off the men on a wild-goose chase, while he 
and his gang can quietly murder us, secure 
the swag, and be miles: away before morning. 
We are in for a hot spell, Jim, and if Morris 
brings along his * potatoes’ in time we'll give 
Ginger and Co. the biggest ‘sell’ they've ever 
encountered.”’ 

We immediately set about preparations for 
the inevitable attack. 

There were six rifles and plenty of 
ammunition in the house, while the boy was 
detained, and with sundown we eagerly 
awaited the appearance of Morris. 

It was not long before he drove into the 
stable-yard, and as Jack had already set the 
hands off on different errands he and I 
assisted in unloading the cart. 

Talk about the dozen oil-jars in Ali 
Babn's cave! They were not a patch on our 
potato-sacks, every one of which was stuffed 
full of human flesh and a good rifle with 
plenty of ball cartridge. 

We had them into the house within ten 
minutes, and then Morris returned home. 

By nine o'clock all lights were doused, 
and the servants in bed at the top of the 
house. 

Although there was no moon, the clear 
starlit night enabled on» to see distinctly, and 
in silence we awaited the first move of the 
enemy. 

Somewhere about  half.past ten the 
shadowy figure of a man approached the 
front door, and almost instantly the report 
of firearms resounded throughout the house— 
the lock of the door had been*blown away. 

Of that we took slight heed, since strong 
bars still secured it, and we only desired to 


discover whereabouts the real attack would 
be delivered. 

To further that end Cooney carefully 
raised a window, and shouted—* Who's 
there?" but had scarcely dropped under 
cover than every pane of glass was riddled by 
bullets. 

That showed us where the foe lay concealed, 
and the boy was sent to discover if any 
assault would be delivered from the rear. 
Everything in that direction being quiet, our 
plans were immediately arranged. 

With Cooney four men remained to act as 
occasion required, while with me the re- 
maining force crept out at the back door and 
round the eastern gable, so as to take in rear 
those at the front. 

We were soon all lying flat on the ground, 
listening eagerly and watching for the first 
advance of Ginger and his men. 

Within a few minutes the latter were seen 
steadily moving out from a hedge and 
carrying between them a heavy beam of 
timber with which to burst in the door. 

Cooney fired two random shots, and the 
next moment a tremendous crash indicated 
that the barrier had collapsed. 

The robbers rushed into the lower entrance. 
That was our opportunity. 

With a rush we took them in rear, while 
from above Jack and his men poured down 
volleys of lead until the place was thick 
with*smoke, and amidst it one ruffian en- 
deavoured to escape, but fell headlong to 
a shot fired by young White. 

When the smoke in the house cleared 
away, and lamps were lighted, three of the 
bushrangers lay dead, while two others had 
received mortal injuries, and out on the 
lawn the notorious Ginger was stretched 
lifeless. Billy White had earned the two 
large rewards offered fcr the capture of the 
dreaded criminal. Of our own force I alone 

received hurt. In short, my left arm had 
been broken while striving to arrest Ginger's 
flight. 

Jack Cooney proved such an excellent 
bone-setter that no annovance followed the 
re-knitting of the limb, but to my great 
surprise Miss Turner suddenly returned, and 
insisted on becoming my nurse. 

If slow, my recovery was steady, and some 
three months after that night attack an 
extraordinary incident occurred. 

(To be continued.) 
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escaped. After conquering these soldiers, 
they took their weapons and armour, throwing 
away those ef the gladiators, as dishonourable 
and barbgrous. 

Clodius Glaber, the praetor, or chief 
magistrate of Rome, was then sent against 
them with three thousand men, and besieged 
the hill where the gladiators were posted. 
There was only one ascent to this hill, and 
it was steep and rugged, and at this part 
Clodius posted a sufficient guard. The 
rest of the hill being all craggy precipices, 
covered with wild vines, it was deemed im- 
possible that the gladiators could escape that 
way. 

The fugitives, however, cut the vine-stems 
and branches, and with these formed a ladder 
long enough toreach the plain beneath. By 
this ladder they all descended, except one 
man, who remained above till he had lowered 
their armour to those beneath; then he 
descended after them. 

The Romans, never dreaming of such a 
mancuvre, when attacked by the gladiators 


PASSING OF SPARTACUS, nc. 73-71. 


suddenly from behind, fled in great conster- 
nation and left their camp a prey to the 
enemy. 

Spartacus was then joined by the herdsmen 
and shepherds of the country, men of great 
vigour and remarkably swift of foot. Some 
of these he clad in heavy armour and the rest 
served as light armed scouts. 

The next general sent against the 
gladiators was Publius Varinus, whom 
Spartacus defeated in several engagements, 
capturing many of the Roman officers and 
the baggage belonging to the army. 

By this time Spartacus had become formid- 
able, yet his. views were moderate. He had 
too much sense to hope to conquer Rome; 
he therefore led his army towards the Alps, 
with the intention of crossing them, and dis- 
missing his men, so that they might retire 
to their respective countries. But they, 
relying now on their numbers, and elated 


with success, would not listen to his 
proposal, They laid Italy waste as they tra- 
versed it. 


TTA 


It was no longer only the indignity and 
disgrace of this revolt of slaves that affected 
the Roman Senate—the gladiators had 
become a danger to the State, and it was now 
resolved to employ both the Consuls in this 
war, as one of the most difficult and im- 
portant that the Romans ever had upon their 
hands. 

Gelius, one of the Consuls, having surprised 
a body of Germans, who were so rash and 
self-opinionated as to separate from the 
other troops of Spartacus, defeated them, and 
put them to the sword. i 

Lentulus, the other Consul, endeavoured, 
with his forces, which were very considerable, 
to surround Spartacus. 

But Spartacus met him fairly in the field, 
beat his lieutenants and stripped them of 
their baggage. He then continued his route 
towards the Alps, but Cassius, who com- 
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lieutenant Mummius round with two legions, 
giving him strict orders only to follow the 
enemy, and by no means to hazard either 
battle or skirmish. 

Mummius, however, upon the first occasion 
which he considered promising, engaged 
with Spartacus and was entirely routed. 
Numbers fell on the field of battle ; many 
others threw away their arms and fled for 
their lives. 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe repri- 
mand and re-armed his men ; but he insisted 
that they should find security for keeping 
those arms now entrusted to them. The 


first five hundred, who had shown the 
greatest indications of cowardice, he divided 
into fifty parts, and one in each of these tens 
was put to death by lot. This was a revival of 
an ancient military nurishment, which had 
This kind of punishment 


been long disused. 


The Death of Spartacus. 


manded in tnat part of Hither-Gaul which 
lay beside the Po, came against him at the 
head of ten thousand men. 

In the battle that followed Cassius was 
defeated with great loss, and saved his own 
life with difficulty. 

No sooner were the Senate informed of 
these miserable results, than they expressed 
the greatest indignation against the Consuls, 
and gave orders that they should be super- 
seded in the command. 

Marcus Crassus was the person they chose 
as their new commander, and many of the 
nobility served under him as volunteers; 
some on account of his political influence, 
others out of personal regard. 

Crassus posted himself in the Picenum 
district lying on the Adriatic coast, to 
intercept Spartacus, who was now marching 
southward. At the same time he sent his 


is the greatest mark of infamy, and, being 
put in execution in sight of the whole army, 
is attended with many awful and affecting 
circumstances. 

After thus chastising his men, he led 
them against the enemy; but Spartacus 
turned back and retired through Lucania to 
the sea, and finding there in the harbour 
some vessels belonging to Sicilian pirates, he 
resolved to make an attempt upon Sicily; 
where, at the head of two thousand men, he 
thought he might easily rekindle the Servile 


war, which had raged in that island some 


years before. Accordingly, he entered into 
an agreement with the pirates, but they had 
no sooner taken his money than thev broke 
their engagement, and sailed another way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the coast, and 
entrenched himself in the peninsula of 
Khegium, the extreme south of Italy. 
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When Crassus came up, the nature of the 
district suggested the measures he should 
take, and he determined to build a wall 
across the isthmus. This he knew would 
nt once keep his soldiers from idleness and 
cut off the enemy’s supplies. The work was 
great and difficult ; nevertheless he finished 
it, beyond expectation, in a short time. The 
trench he made from sea to sea was fifteen 
fect in breadth and as many in depth. It 
was three hundred furlongs in length, and 
hada wall above it of considerable height 
and strength. 

Spartacus at first made a jest of the un- 
dertaking; but when his food supplies 
began to fail, and he wanted to go farthex 
aficld, he found the sea all around to west, 
south, and east, while on the north he 
was shut in by the deep trench and strong 
wall. 

But Spartacus was too good a general to 
allow himself to be starved to death or to be 
taken prisoner without making an attempt 
to escape. Taking advantage of a tempestuous 
and snowy night to fil up the trench with 
earth, wood, and other materials, he passed 
out of the peninsula with a third part of his 
army.  Observing that a number of the 
gladiators’ army had separated or revolted 
from Spartacus, and formed a separate body, 
Crassus resolved to attack them first. With 
this view he sent six thousand men to seize 
a hill, ordering them to conduct the matter 
with the utmost caution and secrecy. They 
observed all his directions, covering their 
helmets and other armour so that the sheen 
of the metal should not betray their pre- 
sence. Two women, however, who were 
sacrificing before the hostile camp, discovered 


them and gave the alarm, and they probably 


would have met their fate had not Crassus 
advanced immediately with the rest of his 
army and attacked the enemy. This was 
tbe most obstinate action in the whole war. 
Twelve thousand three hundred of the 
enemy were killed ; of this number only two 
were wounded in the back; the rest died in 
their ranks after the bravest exertions of 
valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, rctired to the 
mountains of Petelia, two of Crassus's officers 
following him to harass his rear; but on 
Spartacus facing about the Romans fled in the 
most dastardly manner. This success was 
the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives 
such spirits that they would no longer decline 
a decisive action, or be obedient to their 
officers; flourishing their swords, they 
insisted on marching back to meet the 
Romans and face Crassus on the field. 

This was the very thing Crassus desired. 
He encamped very near the enemy. One day, 
when he had ordered his soldiers to dig a 
trench, the gladiators attacked them as they 
were at work. Numbers came up on both 
sides to support the combatants, and at last 
Spartacus, seeing what the case required, 
drew out his whole army. 

When they brought him his horse, he drew 
his sword and killed it, saying: 

“ If I am victorious I shall have horses at 
command: if defeated, I shall have no need 
of this." 

In the midst of the battle his great mm 
was to find Crassus, and he made his way 
through showers of darts and heaps of 
slain. Crassus he could not reach, but he 
killed with his own hand two centurions 
who ventured to oppose him. At last those 
who should have supported him fled. Spar 
tacus, however, stood his ground, maintain. 
ing the fight with unconquerable valour after 
he had received many wounds from enemies 
before, behind, and on every side. When at 
last he fell, it was on & pile of dead and dying 
Romans. 
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average visitor to the galleries of the 

South Kensington Museum, as he loiters 
on from case to case and, maybe, reads the 
words Found in Suffolk," or “ Dredged 
from the Dogger Bank," on thelabel attached 
to some precious and hard-won tusk or 
petrifaction, seldom dreams of the human 
story that may underlie that laconic atom of 
information. 

Nor did I, until I chanced upon Alexander 
Thompson; and as fossil-seekers, like the 
fossils themselves, are not to be met with 
every day, the story of his experiences during 
twenty years spent in the service of Science 
well deserves re-telling, though it may be 
advisable to suppress somewhat the Suffolk 
vernacular for the sake of general intelligi- 
bility. 

A few words first, on the circumstances 
that led to our meeting. In the early part 
of last summer I was passing a few weeks 
at Pakefield, a village adjoining Lowestoft. 


- My favourite walk was along the line of cliffs 


that trend southward as far as Kessingland, 
and which at that season were radiant with 


- thecrimson and gold of poppies and mustard- 


flower. . 
On one occasion I was resting near the 


. mouth of a steep ravine known as Lighthouse 


Gorge, from the dismantled building on its 
verge. ` 
Hearing footsteps, I looked up, and saw a 


figure approaching that was familiar from 
our frequent meetings on the shore here- 
- &bouts. 


in fact, we were nodding acquaintances 


already, this sun-bronzed, blue-jerseyed old 


salt and I—for my guess that his earlier 


. days had been passed aboard a Lowestoft 
; trawler proved to be correct. He was well 


past hard sea-work now, however, and 1 had 


come to the conclusion that his regular 


saunterings along the beach were probably 


l for the purpose of collecting driftwood for 
. fuel. 


„Looks like another fine day to-morrow,” 


. he said, glancing round at the cloudless 


u 


serenity of the evening sky after our usual 


, exchange of greetings. 


^ I hope so,” I replied; fine weather will 


suit both of us, for you seem to enjoy & 
. stroll along the shore as much as anyone.“ 


oko coe 


. Summer. 


* Well, I don't know altogether about 
enjoying it, though of course it's all right 
this time of year; but then it isn't all 
It’s a bit different when the wind's 
blowing that hard you can scarce stand agen 


it, and the sleet and spray are cutting across 
' your face like the pelting of ice-needles. I 


ought to know something about it; I've 
seen all the weather that’s been on this 
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coast the last sixty years—thirty years on a 
Lowestoft trawler and the rest up and down 
from here to Kessingland, on the look-out for 
what turns up.” . : 
* You must have had some strange finds 
in that time, I should think; and seen a 
wreck or two perhaps, as well," I hazarded. 
„Mes; I have seen a few ships go to pieces 
one time and other," he continued, evidently 
pleased to have found a good listener; “ and 
as for the queer things I've come across, 
talking of wrecks teminds me of one I found 
close agen the foot of the clift yonder. It 
was some years back: a French barque drove 
ashore in a gale from the nor’-east, and 
when she broke up her timbers kcpt coming 
ashore with solid copper rivets in them, four 
inches long, and me and another man had 
been beating up and down on the watch 
for them, and pulling them up past high- 


The Forest Bed, near Pakefield, Suffolk. 


water mark, ready for carting home next 
day. 
" Mighty hard work it was too, what with 
the wind that hard it was just like shoving 
agen a wall and hauling at them ‘timbers 
all day, and when it came dark I was that 
dog-tired I could hardly stand. Before I 
turned in, though, I thought to myself I'd 
try and manage just one more turn along 
and back. My mate, he'd had enough of it, 
80 I sets out alone. 

“Tt wasgetting on late then, past ten maybe, 
and there being no moon it was black as a 
coal-pit, except where the white of the seas 
made a sort of a glimmer. Being about high- 
water, there wasn’t more than just about 
room for me to get along by the clift, but 
having sea-boots, getting caught in the wash 
of & sea now and then didn’t matter. I was 
somewhere about the foot of that clift there, 
as I was saying, when I kicks my foot agen 
something soft-like, as puzzled me a bit. I 
couldn’t make nothing of it at first, being 
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FINDER: 


By PowELL CHASE. 


(Ilustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


whitey-grey like the wash of the water it lay 
in. But when I put out my hand and felt it, 
I scon knew what it were. One of them 
French chaps washed in, and os naked as 
when he was born, excepting for one sea-boot 
and a piece of black silk neckercher as was 
tied round his throat.” 

„Gave you a bit of a start, didn't it?” 

* Well, no; I don't know 8s it bothered 
me much; though I'm not saying I want to 
come across another. But that isn't the 
queerest thing I've found along these olifts, 
judging by the way most of them looks at me 
when I get telling people that comes here in 
the summer about the elephant's bones and 
ammonites and such-liko I've found, and are 
now lying under glass cases in gentlemen's 
museums; and for all their years of book. 
learning, there's only one here and there 
as ever seems to have hcard tell of the 
Forest Bed, yonder," jerking his head toward 
the cliff stretching away. beyond us. 

I began to feel a little lcst, and, no doubt, 
the somewhat bewilderéd. expression stealing 
over my features enabled him to class me 
with these unenlightened ones. However, 
not being above taking a lesson in geology 
from anyone who knows more about the 
subject than I do, I admitted the scanty 
nature of my own information on the 
matter of fossils and Forest Beds," and 
said I should be glad to know more about it ; 
but that in case he chould think my readiness 
to hear implied a wish to learn the secrets of 


Í fossil-finding with a view to becoming a 


rival, I assured him he need not fear my 


.eutting him out, for I had no intenticn of 


changing my occupation. 

"No; I a’n’t much afraid of that, sir. 
and, if you'll pardon my saying so, I'm not 
so sure as you could do it. You see, when 
you come across them, they're generally that 
thick with mud, being mostly washed out 
of the Forest Bed, they looks for all the world 
like lumps of clay, or wood, or something. 
But I've got to know them now, and I don't 
reckon it's many I leave behind." 

I was getting rather curious about this 
Forest Red, and asked him its where-: 
abouts. . 

Finding a few minutes’ walk would bring 
us to it, I followed him till we reached a 
point where commenced 2 band of reddish- 
brown earth, apparently from four to six 
feet in depth, which could be seen continuing, 
more or less plainly marked, along the base 
of the cliffs towards Kessingland, the fishing 
village some three miles distant. 

This line of thinly stratified red-brown 
earth, which in my ignorance I should bave 
passed unnoticed, forms a part of what I 
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have since seen described in the pages of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
as “one of the richest deposits of Cervine, 
Elephantine, and Rhinocefos remains." 

There's a mighty deal more of it than 
what you can see now," old Thompson 
wenton ; “ and the bones and such-like mostly 
come out of the part as lies lower down, and 
can only be seen after a strong gale from 
nor’ or nor’-east; and when the wind’s blow- 
ing hard from them quarters, that’s my time 
to be busy looking about. There’s something 
in the set of the tides as, causes it, I suppose ; 
but a gale from the sou’-east fetches in the 
stones and banks them up agen the clifts 
like building a wall; but, providing a gale’s 
blowing in from the nor’ or nor’-east, I’m 
out here before daybreak, and up and down 
four or five times a day. 
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used to cut them and find ammonites, and 
now and again sell them to the visitors that 
come down here in the summer. 
thing that set me thinking was the tusks 
and such-like that come up in the trawls 
at times. 


Another 


Anyway, when 1 came on any of 
them stones, I'd just cart them home, and 


many’s the night I’ve been up late sawin’ 


away, till at last I got to cut them that well 


that when people see what I'd done it with 


they'd hardly believe it. The way I used to 
do it was this. First I gets an old barrel and 
cuts it in half long-ways, and fills one of the 
halves up with sand, making a bed for the 
stones to rest in. Next I gets an old stone- 


saw that was reckoned to be done with, and 
weights the end of it with a bit of chain, and 
- fits up a can to let the water drip on whatever 
I was cutting, and then sets to work. 


“ Lying just in the shallow water.” 


“You see, these nor'.easters just sweeps 
the shore clear; and given a high tide with 
'em, the seas dig and dig away at the cliffs 
that hard, you’d think, to look at the result, 
a gang of navvies had been shovelling and 
picking at the clift for weeks. It goes a bit 
farther than that sometimes, and brings down 
a bit of the clift—ay, a thousand tons of it as 
like as not. I usen’t to be over fond of nor’- 
easters in the old days, aboard of Lowestoft 
trawlers, but they’ve helped me to many a 
pound since then." 

„What started you in the scientific line?“ 
I asked him., 

“Well, sir, it was like this. There used 
to be an old chap in the village as did boat- 
building. He was a bit of a stonemason, 
too,in a small sort of way, and happening 
to come across some queer-looking stones he 


“It was when I' was looking about for these 
stones for. cutting that 1 come across my 
first mammoth jaw. It was after a spell of 
bad weather as had fetched down a tidy- 
sized piece o' clift ; and I was coming along 
hare like as I might be to-day, when I catches 
sight of something as might have been some 
rusty old iron kettle, if one judged by the 
colour of it, lying messed up in the clay and 
mould that had come down from the clift. I 
gives it a turn over with my foot, and then 
I sees the grinders, and could tell it was 
a jaw belonging to some animal, and a 
precious big one it must have been too, I 
thinks to myself. It was a real stiff job 
getting it home, it being about four foot long 
and a couple of foot wide. 

* Me and the missis had a little shop in the 


village then — groceries and such-liké/2-and d © 


puts it up on a shelf to be out of the way, 
thinking, maybe it was one of these 
mammoth bones, and worth keeping. Sure 
enough, a little time after, a gentleman as 
happened to come in saw it lying up there 
with the bottles of sweets and things. He 
knew what it was as soon as ever he saw it, 
and asks me where I'd got it, and if :t were 
forsale. He'd a friend, he said, who collected 
such things, and, if I'd promise, not to sel] it 
until he'd called again, he'd write and tell 
him about it, and felt sure he'd be wanting 
to buy it. And almost next day, in he 
comes again, and buys it straight away. He 
give me a very good price for it too, being 
a real fine specimen, and petrified right 
though. l 

“ But it’s not. always as these fossils and 
bones are much use. Many's the one I've 
come across, and when I've gone to pick it 
up, found it very nigh too rotten to hold 
together, and then they're not much good for 
selling. Of course, so long as it's ivory, like 
teeth or tusks, they're always sound, but as 
for the bones, often all you can do with 'em 
is just to heave 'em away again. 

„There was a rhinoceros skull I found, and 
the queer thing about that were, that I come 
on it, lying just in the shallow water as neat 
and clean you'd have thought some one had 
just dropped it going along. The seas must 
have washed it in, and I guess the next tide 
would 'a buried it most likely. 

“ Well, thinks I, I'm in luck to-day, sure 
enough; but when I picks it up I soon saw 
it was only the grinders as were any good, 
and them I sold to a gent in York, as had 
bought other things from time to time. 

* At the time I sold the first one I was 
telling you about, there was a gentleman 
living in Lowestoft had a museum in his 
house,and he got to hear about it, and told 
me.to keep my eyes open, and to let him 
know when I came across anything else. 
Then others come to know, so when | found 
something I soon got a customer. There 
were one or two gentlemen gave me their 
address so that I could let 'em know what 
the specimens were like that I'd found, and 
as like as not they'd come down by train, 
just a-purpose to see it and whereabouts in 
the clifts it came from. You see, farther on 
to Kessingland, there’s what they calls the 
‘River Bed, and they’re always careful 
to meke sure which of ’em it comes out 
of." 

“So there's a ‘River Bed’ as well as a 
* Forest Bed,’ is there ? " I said. 

“Yes; that’s the name these gentlemen 
gives it, and they tell me there was once & 
great river run into the sea just about here, 
and I've had many a drink out of thesprings 
in the clift, where it used to be, and better 
water I never tasted. 

* And that reminds me—it was just along 
there, where the Forest Bed joins this 
'ere River Bed, that I found one of my 
best specimens, a bear's lower jaw with teeth 
and all. 

“The weather had been very bad for 
a spell, and the seas had cut away & tidy 
bit of the clift, and I had been out 
along past here by daybreak for one or two 
mornings without seeing anything, But this 
time I see something rolling about in the 
swing of the water. Most people would ‘a 
passed it for a bit of wood, and that’s what I 
thought it were too, at first, but just to make 
certain sure I goes back and has another 
look, and then I sees the grinders right 
enough, and considering what I got for that 
bear’s jaw, a very good morning’s work that 
were. 

„But I couldn't tell you of all I've found 
along this bit of shore since i first began 
looking for them ; but there was lots besides 
the one, cr two Pye been speaking about— 
bones of deer and whales and devil's toe 


- 


nails,’ or petrified nautilus, as they call 'em, 
and sometimes acorns mixed up with the 
branches of trees, and all sorts of queer odds 
and ends beside. 

. “ So you see how I've come to get some 
notion of the Forest Bed and the River 
Bed ; and from talking to one and another of 
the gentlemen I've sold things to, I got to 
know just where to look, and about the 
animals. as used to be all about here, 
thousands and: thousands of . years back, 
when the climate was quite different’ from 
what it is now ; and it seems to me that see- 
ing the very bones themselves just as they 
come out of the clift must give you a better 
-dea of 'em than just reading about it and 
seeing pictures of them in books." 

In which I quite agreed with him, and 
thanked him for his story, which had 
furnished me with a few definite facts in 
place of that general and hazy smattering 
which had represented my knowledge of 
these matters. 

By this time we had returned to the 
village again, where the windows were begin- 
ning to glow in the fast deepening dusk, so 
with a mutual“ good-night " we parted. 

The interest which Alexander Thompson's 
story awakened induced me to look the 
subject up a little, subsequently, when I 
found full corroboration of all he had stated, 
and that this undulating line of cliff has 
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indeed been the subject of many a profound' 
debate and learned treatise. 

Professors Huxley, Sedgwick, and Seeley 
have visited, studied, and reported upon it; 
and the late Sir Andrew C. Ramsay, refer. 
ring to the Forest Bed, says, "Its special 
importance is, that it contains a fragment of 
the vegetation and fauna of the last pre- 
glacial epoch, at a time when England was 
united to the Continent, and when a flora 
and fauna, in part new, migrated across the 

‘intervening’ plain into our. area. Remains 
of birch, alder, oak, yew, Scotch fir, and 
spruce are abundant, and many other plants 
have been obtained, notably the water- 
chestnut. The mammals include Elephas 
meridionalis, Elephas antiquus, Rhinoceros 
Etruscens, hippopotamus, trigontherium, 
and many species of Cervus, also hyena, 
Ursus speleus, ete.” 

Other authorities agree as to a great pre- 
glacial forest having extended far out into 
the German Ocean, mammoth’s teeth and 
tusks, rhinoceros skulls, ete., “ having been 
dredged up in abundance by the trawlers off 
the Dogger Bank." 

The estuarine soil and the bones of whales 
which are found here also indicate, says a 
writer in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, that an estuary was open 
to the sea, most probably northwards, for the 
admission of the whales. 
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‘A GENERATION OF INTER-UNIVERSITY CRICKET. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Diagram.) 


HE generation,“ in the usual acceptation 
of the word, is supposed to represent the 


passage of three and a third decades of years ; 


but, in view of the brevity of the cricket 
* life "—it rarely extends over a dozen years 
80 far as first-class cricket is concerned— it 
is to all intents and purposes eighteen 
seasons in duration, and it is with the last 
eighteen 'Varsity encounters that we deal at 
present. 

Our theory respecting the- ‘“cricket gener- 
ation " is borne out in fact, for, when we look 
down the list of players in the ’Varsity match 
of 1884, we find that not a single member of 
either team is playing to-day with any regu- 
larity in first-class cricket, and only one, Mr. 
F. Marchant, of Kent, donned his pads to 
take part in a similar fixture last year. 


How ‘the various publie schools of Great 
Britain have contributed to fill up the 170 
odd vacancies that have occurred during the 
last eighteen years in the University cricket 
elevens can be gauged from our diagram, 
where the shield of each school claiming two 
or more * Blues" is placed at a height on 
the bat proportionate to the number of its 
representatives. 

It is not until we see the matter graphically 
presented that we realise what an enormous 
influence Eton has had in Varsity cricketing 
circles ; more than twice as many Blues“ 
having been given to Old Etonians as to 
the members of any other school -a veritable 
tribute to the tutorial capacity of Mr. R. A. 
H. Mitchell (* Mike ") and Mr. C. M. Wells. 

A long way after the Etonian total of 
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thirty-five comes Harrow's aggregate of seven- 
teen, which is closely followed by Winchester's 
fourteen, which in turn is well ahead of either 
Clifton or Uppingham, who each claim nine 
Old “ Blues.“ 

Hard on the heels of Mr. K. J. Key's and 
Mr. G. MeGregor's schools comes, first, the 
school of the Druces (Marlborough), closely 
followed by the Fosters' school (Malvern), 
which in turn is only one “ Blue " ahead of 
Charterhouse, the school of the Fords 
(Repton), Rugby, and Wellington, each of 
which has taught six eventual ' Blues" to 
play with a straight bat. 

The school of the Douglas clan (Dulwich), 
which can point to five Blues," is one 
“ Blue ” ahead of Westminster, who had four 
old boys playing in the Inter-'Varsity twenty- 
two of 1900, two ahead of Brighton, Shrews- 
bury, and Tonbridge, and three in front of 
Cheltenham, Sherborne, Denstone, Rossall, 
and Radley. 

The column which forms the background 
for the bat is divided into eighteen divisions, 
one for each year, which are either black or 
white, the black divisions indicating a Dark 
Blue victory and a white division a victory 
to Cambridge. The matches of 1888, 1899, 
1900, and 1901 were drawn. It should be 
mentioned that each division is drawn in 
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“Now Tom would be a driver, and Maria go to sea, 
And my papa's a banker, as rich as he can be; 
But I, when I am stronger, and can choose what 

I'm to duo, 
Oh, Leerie, I'll go round at night and light the 
lamps with you." —SrkEVENSON. 


woNDER which of these diagrams your 

head, my reader, is like? Here are six 
types, so widely differing that you may well 
flatter yourself on being something out of 
the ordinary if you cannot fit yourself 
with any of them. 

It is a pity that boys do not think of the 
part they are going to play in the world 
whilst they are stil youngsters. as the 
training — mental and physical should be 
directed with this end in view. You grow 
from a child into a strapping boy; perhaps 
you have discovered your own “ bent,” and 
have told your father that you wish to be 
this or that, but more probably you have 
never thought seriously about it. 

Then there comes the time when you 
leave school, and your parents begin to 
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wonder * what you had better do.” And if 
you have no decided opinions of your own 
on the subject, the chances are that you will 
be started in the wrong line, which will 
result in your being more or less a failure. 
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depth in proportion to the extent of victory ; 
thus we see at a glance that the Cambridge 
victory of 1889, when Mr. H. J. Mordaunt 
scored 127 and Mr. S. M. J. Woods took 
11 wickets for 82 runs, was the most extensive, 
and the Light Blue victory of 1891, nearly 
converted into a win for Oxford by the 
magnificent bowling of Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley 
(5 wickets for 20 runs in the second innings), 
the narrowest. The exact figures in respect 
to the result are given in the margin. 

The chief features of the matches of the 
generation are succinctly as follows: 1884, 
Mr. H. O. Whitby (Oxford) took 10 wickets, 
Mr. (now Sir) T. C. O'Brien scored 
“ spectacles.” In 1885 Mr. H. W. Bain- 
bridge (Cambridge) scored 101. 1886 saw 
Mr. K. J. key and Mr. W. Hashleigh score 
143 and 107 runs respectively out of Oxiord’s 
second innings! total of 304. Mr. E. Crawley 
(Cambridge) and Lord George Scott (Oxford), 
both of whom were last choices, scored a 
century apiece for their respective sides in 
1837. Messrs. S. M. J. Woods and G. 
McGregor (Cambridge) made their first 
appearances in this fixture in 1888. Oxford 
scored but 105 and 90 runs in their two 
innings of 1889, but the following year they 
did still worse, for they scorcd but 42 and 104. 

Mr. M. R. Jardine’s innings of 140, and 


By THEKLA Bowser. 


(With Illustrations by SYACKPOOL O'DFLL.) 


Now with the kindly and very valuable 
aid of Mr. Stackpool O’Dell, of Ludgate 
Circus, I am going to try and show you that 
the phrenologist can help you to understand 
your own abilities, far better than you know 
them yourselves. 

The first sketch shows a head which 
indicates faculties that are neccssary for 


some branches of mechanical employment. 
If your head is this shape, you will most 
likely have already taken a keen intercst in 
electrical contrivances. I know a boy who 
was clever at these things, and fitted electric 
bells all over his mother’s house when he 
was quite young, but he was put into 
business, and has, as yet, been a hopeless 
failure! Our No. 1 boy would have a great 
pleasure in nll kinds of mechanical pursuits, 
&nd would probably attain great success in 
them. And now that motoring is the order 
of the day, it looks as though there would 
be hundreds of openings for him. 

Absolutely different is No. 2 boy. He has 
all the artistic faculties, together with a finer 
and more sensitive temperament. He 
would excel as a Doulton designer, or 


9 We give this article because it is on a subject in 
which many take grent interest. Even those who do 
not—who have little, if any, belief in phrenology —may 
like to hear what the phrenologist thinks of them.—EbD. 


were the chief features of the match of 1892. 
“ Ranji” made his debut in this fixture in 
1893 andscored9 and 0. Mr. C. B. Fry scored 
a century for Oxford in 1894; it was not, 
however, one of his happiest efforts. In 185 
Mr. H. K. Foster, for the losing side, plavei 
a magnificent innings of 121 cut of a tt 
of 196 in the second innings. In order t» 
prevent Oxford “ following on," Mr. Shine 
in 1596, at the instigation of his captain. 
bowled no-balls to the boundary; thi: 
brilliant piece of cricket strategy failed to 
elicit universal admiration. In 1897 Mr. 
F. H. E. Cunliffe took ten wickets in th 
match, and Mr. G. L Jessop bit up 42 runs 
in a manner suggestive of a tornado. 

Messis. C. E. M. Wilson (Cambridge) and 
A. Eccles (Oxford) scored centuries for their 
respective Universities in 1898. In 1900two 
records were set up for the match — namely. 
Mr. R. E. Foster's innings of 171, which is the 
highest individual score for the fixture, whiist 
Oxford’s first innings’ total of 502 is a recori 
for the match. Last year tbe match began 
half an hour earlier than is usual, and on the 
third day play was continued until 7 ra, 
without, however, a definite result being 
arrived at. 


SHALL I BE WHEN I AM A MAN?* 


Mr. V. T. Hill's innings of 114 for Oxford. and 
Mr. E. C. Streatfield’s 116 for Cambridge. 


possibly might end by becoming a P.R.A. 
or at any rate a Royal Academician. This 
boy's life would be a misery if he were px 
into the commercial world ; he has no talen: 
for business, and his whole soul wouli 
revolt at the daily routine. 

A propos of this, I must tell you about s 
member of my own family who, many year: 
ago, visited Mr. O'Dell's office, in order v 
have her head read. The scientist, among 
many other things, said that she ought to bx 
an artist. He did not know in what positio: 
ghe might be, but whatever it was, he wa: 
sure that she would succeed as a painter. 
The girl had no tastes in this direction, hai 
rarely cared to visit a picture-gallery, ari 
had never had a brush in her hand. In ís: 
we all had a good deal of fun over Mr 
O’Dell’s mistake! Not long ago, circum- 
stances led her to take up painting, althouzt 
she laughingly protested that she only did i 
to prove that she had not the least talent for 
it. But in the short time that has sine 
elapsed she has done remarkably well; ber 


masters at the Art School candidly adr- 
that she has got on" wonderfully, c 
sidering the fact that when she entered t 
school she knew nothing of drawing * 
painting; and even her friends — oct: 


i hardest critics— are more flattering than 
1 polite, in the surprise they betray when they 
g see her pictures. 
hat is a true story, but for the following 
i I will not vouch the same truth. It is told 
that a certain mischievous boy apparently 
tried to catch a cricket ball with his head, 
„instead of his hands. Of course the experi- 


ment was a failure, and, besides getting a 

. wigging from his captain, an uncomfortable 

bump made its appearance on his crown. 

Now, his papa was great on phrenology—or 
imagined he was—and the boy thought he 
saw the chance of some fun. Papa, what 
does this bump mean ? " he asked innocently, 
and with an evident thirst for knowledge 
that delighted Paterfamilias. The father 
passed his hand over the pluce, and the boy 
winced inwardly, but never blinked an eye- 
lid for his fond parent to see. “I really— 
don't understand —it's—it's most interesting, 
my boy I must look it up—you are destined 

for great things. Yes, yes, I'll look it up and 
tell you to-morrow." But by to-morrow the 
lump had disappeared, and the boy did all 
he could to prevent his father discover- 
ing the fraud, but Papa insisted cn feel- 
ing the bump again. Then the storm 
broke, and as the Bad Boy” would say, 
“we had better draw a veil over that painful 
scene.” 

But perhaps your head is formed like our 
third illustration. Then you will never do 
any good at an occupation that requires 
diligent application. Yon will make a good 
farmer, or gardener, and it is quite possible 
that the boy with this kind of head will go 
for a soldier. 

Now the next boy is a naturally clever 
trader, a thorough commercial man who has 
plenty of patter and can drive a neat bargain. 
‘He quickly learns the value of things, and 
will make an excellent nuctioncer, if he gets 
the chance. 

But in spite of thrift being one of the finest 


{ualities that you can possess, it, like many 
‘irtues, may be ridden to excess. A boy ina 
village once attended a lecture on “ Thrift," 
nd such a deep impression did it make on 
tis mind, that he there and then determined 
0 save cvory penny that was possible. He got 
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the Post-Office forms and filled them with 
stamps, bought with his hard-earned pennies. 
This saving mania dcprived him of generosity, 
and even of honesty. He would do anything 
to add another stamp to his hoard. Presently 
he stopped helping his mother, who eventually 
died from neglect and want. 

Many years after, when this boy was a 
thriving tradesman, the lecturer camo ngain 
to the town. He was very proud of his 
disciple, who sat on the platform with much 
pomposity. But that success had been built 
on the ruins of all his better characteristics — 
al else had given way before the greed of 
gold ! 

The influence of natural character is never 
more clearly shown than in the boy who 
gathered sticks for his mother's fire, becausc 
it was his ambition to please that mother. 
Then he took to ploughing, &nd when asked 
what he was working for, frankly answered, 
„My mother." Later on, his werk on the 
banks of a canal was undertaken with a two- 
fold object —that of giving his mother more 
comforts, and of cnabling himself to go to 
college. Once there, the young man earned 
à good part of his tuition by physical labour, 
and when he had finished his course he was 
to be found preaching the Gospel to small or 
large audiences. as chance might have it. 
But that was notthe Destiny of the boy. He 
was to sit in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, and after years of immense 
usefulness, all Europe mourned tlie shocking 
death of the great President Garfield. His 
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ambition “to be good” had been realised 
in the highes: degree. 

The studious reader who is fond of scien- 
tific and chemical  experiments—thua 
keeping his mother and sisters in a perpetual 
etate of terror— will resemble the fifth boy. 
He will not be a brilliant lad to talk to, and 
possibly his own people will think him 
" dull," but he has plenty of brains and will 
want to use them in & Darwinian way. 

The last diagram shows the boy with the 
good memory, which will be the best of 
friends to him when he enters for any kind 
of examination. This is the lad to go in for 
the Civil Service, and he has such splendid 
capacity that he may easily work his way to 
the very top of the ladder. Only those with 
"good memory" shown on their heads 
should try for posts which will necessitate 
the passing of examinations. 

Francis Joseph Gall, an Austrian who 
was born in 1757, was only a boy at school 
when he happened to notice that his com- 
panions, who excelled in“ learuing by heart, 
had eyes that were very prominent, whilst 
those who had not got this ability for quickly 
grasping facts or remembering words, 
had eyes that were sunken—like his own. 
This was the beginning of phrenological 
research. As a medical student, Gall pressed 
forward in the work, and eventually, when he 
became M.D. and L.R.C.P., lectured through 
Europe on the subject. 

One has only to remember the early 
predilections shown by our great men, to 
confirm the opinion that the environment 
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of the child immensely conduces to his 
achievements in after-life. John Stuart 
Mill was only a mite of three years old when 
he first dipped into the mysteries of Greek, 
whilst he was well on in studying the 
historical writings of Robertson, Hume, 
Gibbon, and many others before he was 
eight. Ruskin says, “ My mother forced mo 
to learn long chapters of the Bible by heart, 
and to that discipline I owe the best part of - 
my taste in literature." This great man, in- 
company with General Booth and William 
Morris, showed an abnormal development of 
benevolence. On the other hand, portraits 
of Martin Luther all point to his having had 
an abnormal amount of destructiveness. 
And when one comes to think of it, was he 
not often denouncing, pulling down, and 
destroying? Soldiers will feel a horrible 
aversion to slaughter the night before their 
baptism of blood, but once they have been 
through a fight, ten chances to one they 
will be eager to be in it again. 

My readers will be interested to know that 
the average size of an ordinary head is 
twenty-two inches in circumference ; but the 
undulating surface of the cranium differs 
ever so slightly in each individual, and 
though there are general conclusions to be 
dome to, every boy has his own personality, 
and must work out his own salvation. That 
day is coming when he must be a power for 
good or ill in the world. There is no go- 
between! Make up your mind what you will 
be, consider your capacities, urge your 
parents not to put you to a trade or pro- 
fession for which you have no natural liking, 
and you will be successful, because you are 
using the talents that have been given you, 
instead of letting them become rusted ! 
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(Brawn forthe how's Dien Paper” by A. CATON 
WOODVILLE.) 


HIS is one of the most attractive subjects 
that I have yet had to handle in “ our ” 
pages, and I hope it will give as much 
pleasure to the readers as I have got from 
writing it. The idea was put into my head 
by & correspondent, who modestly prefers to 
remain unknown. Having constructed a 
fountain in the manner described in its 
simplest form, he wrote and asked the Editor’s 
opinion on his achievement, and the letter 
was sent on tome. When I got it I said to 
myself, * Here is a capital subject for an 
article in the B. O. P.,“ and further corre- 
spondence followed, in the course of which 
the original maker very kindly sent the whole 
apparatus for my inspection. A little elabora- 
tion of this idea has enabled me to suggest 
many charming effects, which will still more 
enhance the value of the information thus 
given, and, I hope, prove of interest to the 
youthful public for whose behoof it is .trans- 
ferred to the region of print. 

I suppose one may lay it down as an axiom 
that every specimen of the “ soaring human 
boy" likes to have something to do with 
fountains. The great attraction which is 
peculiarly their own is the fact that, if one 
cannot do anything else, one can at least 
make a jolly mess and get nice and wet. 

Apart from this, the fountains are them- 
selves very pretty, and, if the mess is 
sacrificed, we can introduce them into our 
rooms, conservatories, etc., with great effect, 
as they require no connection whatever with 
any tap, or cistern other than their own 
vessel of water, and this can be hidden any- 
where, under any table, etc., and only the tube 
and fountain (or only the latter if a special 
stand is used) will be visible. | 

The principle of the working of the 
apparatus is as follows: If we take a vessel 
which is strong enough to stand a fair amount 
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By HEGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Author of * The Fresh-water Aquarium," * Flash-light Photography," etc. 


PART I. 


of pressure from within, and blow air into it 
till we have a great deal more inside than 
the vessel would contain under ordinary 
conditions, this air is in a state of compres- 
sion, and, when any outlet is provided for it, 
it will rush out till the interior attains to the 
ordinary pressure again. 

Now, supposing we fill half the vessel with 
water and only allow au outiet under the 
surface of the water, the compressed air will 
have to get rid of this water before it can 
escape itself. In order to do this, it will have 
to force out the water, even if the outlet is 
some distance above the vessel in which the 
air is compressed. The air in doing this is 
constantly expanding to occupy its original 
volume, so, if we force the full capacity of the 
vessel, and a little over, into half, the whole 
of the water will be expelled. If we, therefore, 
have a tube with a small jet affixed to the only 
possible outlet, and this outlet is below the 
surface of the water, here we have all the 
requisite conditions for the production of a 
fountain, the water being forced up to a 
considerable height by the pressure of the 
air compressed within the cylinder containing 
the water. 

The material to withstand this pressure, 
and of which the cylinder is constructed, is 
probably best tin, and it should be what is 
known to ironmongers as XXX ” (“three 
X ”) tin sheet, at least, but it may well be 
stronger with advantage, for we do not want 
our vessel to blow up—which, for the benefit of 
the timorous ones amongst us, I may say, I 
have been told is impossible; it would bend 
out of shape if the pressure inside was very 
considerable, but not burst; besides, the 
seams would split and let out the air. 
However, we do not want the air let out, so 
we will make our vessel of strong tin and put 
plenty of solder on the joints. ! 
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As this is an important point, I give an 
illustration of the method of constructinz 
this joint (i.e. where the vertical edges of the 
tin meet) in fig. 1. You will see there are 
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Fic. 1.—DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF JOINING Cr 
Tin CYLINDER. 


A, seam joined by simple contact; B, seam joined 
by bending. 


two ways of doing it—either the tin can be 
simply soldered together, as at a, or the tin 
can be bent double and so fit tightly together 
in a groove. The latter is the safest way of 
doing it n The force of the pressure 
within will then only tend to join the edges 
still more firmly by pressing them together. 
Plenty of solder should be run down the 
seams, both inside and out. The shape 
could be either square or cylindrical. Probably 
the cylindrical shape is the easier to make, 
and I give a picture of the apparatus thus 
made in fig. 2. 

At the top of this cylinder we have to 
solder very carefully a valve through which 
the air can be forced, but which will preven: 
it from again returning. The proper sort af 
thing is soldin multitudes in these enlightened 
days for the use of those who have 
pneumatic tyres on their cycles. Such 3 
valve is shown in fig. 3. It is known 3- 
* Lucas's," and is sold at any bicycle shop. 
It consists of a long tube with a valve arrange 
ment at the top to which the inflating pump 


is affixed. To do this, the screw is screws 


up.to the- top, which opens the valve, a% 
also enables the screw end of the pump? 


be affixed to the top of the screw of the valve. 
The requisite amount of air having been 
blown in, the screw 4 is again screwed down, 
which cuts off the escape of the air, and the 
pump is then removed by unscrewing it. An 
additional security against the escape of the 
air is afforded by the cap c, which can be 
tightly screwed on at the top of the valve. 
There are, of course, many other descriptions 
of valve on the market, but this one seems 
particularly suitable for our purpose. 

In order to carry out our intention of keep- 
ing in the compressed air, it is necessary that 
this valve should be secured to the top of the 
cylinder so as to render the joint perfectly 
air-tight. In order to do this, plenty of solder 
must be putround it. The position is shown 
in fig. 2; but, of course, if you think any 


Fic, 2.—CYLINDER AND APPLIANCES, 
T, tap; V, valve. 


other more convenient you can alter it. Or 
it might be fixed at the side, but the cur- 
vature of the tin would probably render it 
more difficult to make it completely air tight. 
As to fixing it on, it seems likely that, the 
valve being provided with washers, the 
simplest way to do this is to utilise these 
by removing all the screws above them (by 
unscrewing r the whole of the top lifts off) 
and then pushing the stem, through a small 
hole made to contain it, from what will be 
the inside of the cylinder (the valve is best 
fixed on before the tin is finally joined to- 
gether). 

The washers can then be adjusted so as to 
be tightly pressed together when the screws 
are again placed in position, and screwed 
«lown, one being on each side of the tin. 
Before you screw down, however, you must 
solder the washers to the tin, or you will not get 
an air-tight joint,so, possibly, you may find the 
washers rather in the way, and prefer to do it 
simply by soldering. 


Fic. 3.—LucAs'8 VALVE. DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


A, screw to confine air when screwed down ; n, nozzle 
at which the pump is screwed on; C. cap screwing 
on to top of nozzle; F, screw fastening top and 
bottom parts of valve together ; D, E, screws holding 
washers together ; W, washers at bottom of valve. 


However you accomplish it, you must take 
care that no air can escape, even when there 
is a good deal of pressure within the cylinder. 
'The tap at the bottom is simply an ordinary 
brass stop-cock, about i in. in diameter, on 
to which will fit a length of indiarubber 
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tubing to carry the jet wherever we please. It 
is as necessary to avoid leakage at the point 
of juncture of the stopeock as with the 
valve, so you must again be liberal with your 
solder. 

At this point you can put a rubber tube 
on to the stopcock and blow in some air to 
see if it works properly. A small glass jet, 
made as presently described and attached to 
a block of wood temporarily by means of 
* Prout's elastic glue," will do well enough 
for the first experiment. This is connected 
with the cylinder by means of the rubber 
tubing, taking care that the jet is as far as 
possible upright. 

To blow in the air we require a pump. 
These vary both in form and method of 
working. The type of which I use one my- 
self has a brass tube as exterior case and a 
central piston, which is hollow and so allows 
the air to be expelled through it, this pis- 
ton terminating in a screw, to which the tube 
is affixed. The end of the piston within the 
outer tube is provided with n leather valve, 
which allows the air to be drawn through it 
when the piston is moved outwards, but on 
shutting up the piston this valve (which 
surrounds the end of the piston) expands 
and presses tightly against the outer tube, so 
that no air can get out except through the 
central tube, by which means it is forced into 
the tyre valve, this valve then preventing it 
from escaping. 

But, as a rule, I should think it would pay 
you better to purchase the pump, as they are 
now made so very cheaply for bicycle pur- 
poses. It is not at all necessary that you 
should have an expensive one, provided that 
the screw or its attendant tube fits the Lucas's 
valve, which I imagine is the case with all of 
them. Two or three shillings will provide 
one good enough for our purpose. When 
you have the pump, it is attached to the end 
of the valve by screwing. With reference 
to my remarks above as to the “attendant 
tube," I may say that it is somewhat better 
to choose a pump which has a rubber tube 
as part of its structure, this being fixed at 
one end by screwing to the pump, while at 
the other a similar screw fixes it to the top 
of the valve. My own pump measures 19 in. 
long by i in. in diameter, and is known by 
the name of * Hill's Patent Cyclone Tyre 
Inflator" ; it has a little red rubber tube, 
which fixes by means of a screw to its 
extremity, the other end fixing to the valve 
in a similar way. This tube is about 4 in. 
long. I mention all this because I think if 
you wanted to conceal the cylinder under a 
table, or other arrangement, you would find 
the short length of tube a convenience in 
getting at it to fill it with air. 

Fil the cylinder about half full of water 
(you will have to learn by experience when 
you have the right amount of water in it, 
which you can do by an nccurate estimation of 
the weight when filling), and shut off the 
tap. Stand the cylinder upright, attach the 
rubber tube for jet to the stopcock, with jet 
at the end, pointing in a vertical direction, 
and pump in the air. For a first experiment 
you can pump in about fifty strokesful of 
the pump, and then turn the screw of the 
valve as previously described, to keep in the 
air. You can also screw on the little cap at 
the top of the valve. 

Now slowly turn the stopcock, and you 
will be charmed to perceive & beautiful little 
fountain rise from the jet. You can regulate 
the height by means of the stopcock. With 
a fine jet and the cock full on, one can get 
the fountain to throw quite twelve feet, 
supposing enough air has been pumped in. 
With the amount of pumping which I have 
indicated you can get it to play about half an 
hour. Putting in more water and pumping 
a little longer you can get it to play an hour. 
A minute is more than enough time in 
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which to start it again, even for the hours' 
lay. 
n for the jet. This can be made either 
of glass tube, drawn out to a fine point by 
melting it in the flame of a spirit-lamp or 
blowpipe, or it can be made of copper tubing 
beaten to a fine orifice at its extremity. The 
art of drawing out glass tubes is rather a 
difficult one, and cannot be done straight off. 
Take a piece of soft glass tubing (hard 
German glass you would find too much 
bother to work with) and hold the centre of 
the tube (about 5 in. long) in the flame of a 
spirit-lamp, which must be burning with a 
good supply of energy, and with a hot flame. 
After some little time has elapsed you will 
tind the glass become more or less soft. The 
tube is to be held with both hands on either 
side of the flame (see fig. 4). This tube can 


f Fic. 4.—METHOD oF BENDING GLASS TUBE. 
F, flame of spirit lamp; G, glass tube. 


be about 1 in. in diameter, or less if you find 
this too large to be easily melted. When 
the tube becomes well melted you must 
slowly draw the ends apart—keeping them 
on a level as much as possible—and you will 
find that a beautifully sharp jet will reward 
your efforts, but it will be closed at the end. 
Now make up your mind which piece you 
are going to utilise, and break off the point 
at the place which will give the size of jet 
you think most suitable. The other will come 
in handy when the first is smashed, a thing 
which is, alas! likely to happen before very 
long with a glass tube, unless you are a very 
careful person, and this constitutes the chief 
objection to the use of glass tubing for 
making the Jet. But it has the advantage of 
being easily bent farther up the tube to 
accommodate any desired conditions as to 
fixing, etc. 
(To be continued.) 


ps are somewhat inclined to think that 

good men, men of high religious 
principles, have seldom been noted for 
athletic prowess. This is erroneous. Not 
only have many outspoken Christians raised 
the tone of manly sports by their participa- 
tion in them, but several have been pioneers 
in the numerous great athletic contests now 
annually held. It may be worth while men- 
tioning a few instances. 

It may possibly not be generally known to 
the rising generation that the great cricket 
match between Oxford and Cambridge owes 
its origin as an annnal match to the late 
Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Charles Wordsworth, though an Oxford 
undergraduate, had his home at Cambridge, 
his father being the Master of Trinity 
College. This gave the future bishop the 
opportunity of knowing both the Oxford and 
Cambridge cricketers of his doy, and in 
1827 he arranged the first inter-University 
Match, which was played at Lord's Ground 
in June of that year. Wet weather de- 
prived Oxford of a victory. They scored 
in the first innings 258 runs to their op- 
ponents’ 92, and the match was left drawn. 
Wordsworth went in first, but only scored 
8; he was, however, more successful with 
the ball, bowling seven of the Cambridge 
wickets. It is interesting to note that in 
this match the still-living Herbert Jenner 
obtained more than half of the Cambridge 
runs. 

The match was not played in 1828, but in 
1829 we again find Wordsworth and Jenner 
playing for their respective sides. The 
game was played on the Magdalen ground, 
Oxford, and the dark blues won by 115 runs. 
Wordsworth, who had not played cricket 
the whole season owing to practising for the 
boat race, which was then rowed in the 
summer, failed to score. He, however, 
accounted for four Cambridge wickets, and 
ne days after rowed in the victorious Oxford 

oat. 

The University cricket match fell into 
abeyance until 1836, and its re-establishment 
was largely due to the late J. C. Ryle, so well 
known as the Bishop of Liverpool, and one 
of the most outspoken and fervent Christian 
leaders of the century. Ryle had been a 
conspicuous member of the Eton eleven, and, 
on going to Oxford, at once became one of 
the leading cricketers there. The dark blues 
won the match of 1836 by 121 runs, and, 
though he only contributed nine to the 
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CHAMPIONS INDEED. 
By AN OLD ATHLETE. 


score, Ryle bowled ten Cambridge men out. 
He also played in the next iuatcb, when 
Oxford were again victorious. 

In the fifties, the well-known evangelical 
Canon J. McCormick both played in the 
Cambridge cricket team and rowed in the 
great University race. At about the same 
period Canon J. W. Marshall was one of the 
best batsmen in the Cambridge eleven. In 
the early sixties the late Rev. H. S. Reade 
did good service for Oxford cricket. He was 
elected the first Oxford cricket captain, the 
eleven having previously been managed by a 
committee. In 1862 Reade made the top score 
of 49, and in 1863 he contributed 9 and 19 and 
bowled five Cambridge wickets. During his 
career as a schoolmaster he retained an ardent 
love for the game and carefully trained his 
pupils to be scientific cricketers. Of more im- 
portance still was the practical example his 
unblemished life offered them of what a 
manly English gentleman and Christian 
should be. 

Omitting many other notable cricketers 
who have not been Christians in name only, 
brief reference must be made to the three 
famous brothers Studd. After distinguished 
careers in the Eton eleven, the trio proceeded 
to Cambridge, and each in turn captained 
the light blue team. On two occasions the 
three brothers played in the same eleven 
against Oxford, and during the six years in 
which one or more of them played for 
Cambridge that University only lost two 
matches. All magnificent cricketers, the 
youngest, C. T., was the best, and in his day 
had no superior in the cricket world. When 
at Cambridge the brothers received and 
entertained the well-known evangelists 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, whose mission 
wrought much lasting good not only among 
University men, but also among the towns- 
folk. 

Shortly after completing his academic 
career Charles Studd gave up cricket and the 
enjoyment of so-called social pleasures by 
dedicating his life and means to missionary 
work in China. In this strange land, amid 
teeming myriads of heathen stecped in the 
superstitious idolatries of centuries, he still 
labours. Another brother, J. E. K., who 
captained Cambridge in 1884, has devoted 
his life to philanthropic work in one of 
the poorest districts of the East End of 
London. 

The foregoing are a few of the names 
which most readily occur to the writer of 


those who, besides being celebrated in one 
branch of sport (cricket) have been leaders in 
religious work. Other sports, such as rowing, 
have similarly contributed. To mention 
only four famous oarsmen who have devoted 
their lives to labour for the welfare of their 
fellow man, Bishop Selwyn, the first Bishop 
of Melanesia, one of the finest oars of his 
time at Eton, rowed in the Cambridge boat 
in 1864 and 1866. The Rev. R. H. Cobbold, 
one of the early Church Missionary Society's 
Missionaries to China, laboured for many 
years at Ningpo and later was Rector of Ross, 
Herefordshire. Educated at Shrewsbury, he 
too in his day formed one of the Cambridge 
crew and rowed against Oxford in 1841 and 
1842. 

Coming to more recent times, Stauley P. 
Smith of Repton and Trinity, who, like C. T. 
Studd, has given up his life to work in China, 
stroked the Cambridge boat in 1882. The 
Christian influence he exercised when at 
Cambridge has been of lasting good to many 
of his contemporaries. By the way, an 
interesting interview with Stanley Smith 
appeared not very long ago in the Boy's 
Own Paper.“ 

Another famous oarsman now labouring in 
the inission field in Japan is the Rev. 
Sidney Swann. Educated at Marlborough 
and gifted with a Herculean frame, he 
speedily became at Cambridge the best car 
and sculler of his time. Three years he 
rowed for the light blues, 1883-4-5, besides 
winning the Colquhoun Sculls, which carry 
with them the championship of the Cam. 
At Henley Regatta also, in 1886, he beat 
all comers. Recently, in Japan, Swann, 
with three other missionaries, rowed and 
beat the best four of the English rowing club 
there. 

The records of the above champions should 
remove from boys’ minds the mistaken 
notion that there is anything of namby- 
pambyism in true religion. Had there been 
anything of the Molly or prig about these 
men they would never have gained the 
athletic prominence they did. Had they 
been given in boyhood to the pernicious 
habit of cigarette-smoking, which stunts the 
physical development and growth of so many 
boys, they would never have been fitted for 
the strain of a great inter-University contest 
Finally, boys of the present day will do weil 
to emulate these champions both in athletics 
and in their zeal for the spread of the 
Gospel at home or abroad. 
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CARE OF A WARDIAN 


CASE: 


A DELIGHTFUL RECREATION FOR BOYS. 


purus is much to be said for such hobbies 

as stamp and postcard collecting, fret- 
saw work, model steam-engines, and other 
pursuits in which youth, with a few shillings 
pocket-money weekly, generally delights. I 
have tried them all, and still revel in my 
collections of surcharges and spotless post- 
cards. The blank spaces are few, and grow 
less and less by degrees; now and then 
I cannot help wishing they would fill them- 
selves, but perhaps I am more restless and 
less energetic than many others inclined to 
Such pursuits. 

I cast ahout a year ngo for something some- 
thing which would absorb my spare moments 
and at the same time delight me with its ever 
self-changing aspects. Tbe problem was one 


not easily solved, but it was solved at last, 
and never for a moment have I regretted it. 

For fifteen shillings I bought a Wardian 
plant case. Those who don’t know exactly 
what a Wardian case is may picture to them- 
selves a covered square gold-fish aquariuin 
with sloping or oval top. all but the bottom 
being made of glass, held together by zine 
corners much after the style stained-glass win- 
dows are made. One of the panels sliould be 
fitted with hinges, if possible, so as to allow 
of opening for ventilation ; but if this cannot 
be arranged, an aperture in the top may be 
kept unglazed and a trap of perforated zine 
substituted. 

A zinc or tin tray fits in the bottom of the 
lower framework, wuich must be of wood, 


and in this a wooden box is tightly fitted. 
The wooden box should be well perforated at 
each corner to permit of water flowing otf. 

A lad possessing & certain knowledge of 
construction could manufacture a Wardian 
case for himself that would amply meet ai 
requirements. My case stands on a table in 
my window facing south and is 3 ft. 6 in. 
high and 3 ft. long, being 2 ft. wide. In tt 
I grow a succession of ferns and flowers the 
twelve months through. 

In the dreary months of winter, when the 
garden is bare of almost anything worth 
looking at, one can sit in the cosy recess oi 
a warm room and see nature's beauties 
growing luxuriuntly green and fully gloryics 
in the moist atmosphere of their enviro; 
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and free of the. dust and draught outside the 
glass walls. Gas has little effect upon them. 

The beginner hesitates at first over the 
question of soil and the filling of his case. 
Most experts advocate spreading the bottom: 
with crocks or small stones, placing sand over 
these and then resting pots of various things 
on this foundation. This plan has both its 
good points and its bad. It certainly per- 
mits of changing the specimens at will: but 
if the depth of the box is less than six inches, 
then one has to make use of very small pots 
or else endure the sight of an inch or two of 
rim above the edge of the box. Mosses and 
small ferns may be planted between the pots 
for the purpose of hiding the nakedness, it is 
true, but the process is a long one. On the 
other hand, the whole box may be filled in with 
good rich soil, just as an ordinary bed, and 
plants set out as is usually done in the 
garden patch. Over the top of the earth 
spread clean cocoanut fibre. I have found 
this mode answer admirably so far, and hope, 
with careful attention to drainage—I am 
very sparing in the watering—to avoid the 
chief danger of the “bed” method in 
Wardian cases - viz. souring of the soil. 

To those who may be about to indulge in 
this elegant pastime, I would advise them 
to eschew floral ambition. Orchids, pelar- 
goniums, carnations, can be grown in green- 
houses but not in Wardian cases; the reason 
is that the amount of air-space is not 
sufficient for practical flower-rearing, and 
therefore one must be content with what is 
possible. Ihave had my ambitions, but now 
am satisfied without them. I do not say that 
it is not possible to grow flowering plants 
successfully under these conditions ; my own 
case proves the contrary. Only a few certain 
blooms will come to anything under glass in 
& room. He who seeks a fine display in his 
Wardian case will get all the effect that he 
wants with ferns and a few fibrous rooted 
begonias. 

In one corner of my case I have a flourish- 
ing rockery built up, on which grow ferns 
charts -tongue, pteris, maidenhair, and others), 
making a vivid green picture of delight at 
any time. Then dotted here and there 
according to size and taste I have other ferns, 
while in a corner by the rockery I have 
a most healthy-looking young Grevillea 
robusta that will before long grow too tall 
fon its cage. I also planted, as an experiment, 
a young Cordyline, and this, too, one of these 
fine days, I shall have to remove to larger 
quarters. In another corner I have a group 
of little date-palms—grown from the domestic 
date-stone—and orange plants. The former 
sprout through the soil like blades of grass, 
and are apt to be mistaken for such and 
ruthlessly pulled out before their real nature 
is discovered. Be careful in this respect; 
I speak from experience. 

Then my small-leaved begonias I have 
sprinkled among the ferns, and they flower 

abundantly right from spring to autumn, 
seeming to delight in the atmosphere 
generated by the ferns. The flowers they pro- 
duce are not big, but they are many, and 
show up most charmingly among the green 
foliage, cspecially in gaslight. A handy and 
at the same time pretty little plant is the 
Smulaz: you must not leave this out of your 
case. Most of the saxifrages, too, will grow 
luxuriantly. 

About September end, I plant about eight 
or 8 dozen bulbs, tulips, daffodils, narcissus, 
and crocus, not too many, for, although the 
bulbs themselves take up little room, they 
require a lot of root space, and it is perhaps 
as well to remove a plant or two that may 
not be doing as well as is expected, and so 
make more room for the tried and true. The 
sacrifice, believe me, is worth making, for 
bulbs, under these conditions, grow mar- 
vollously fine-looking; there is a plump- 
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ness about the flowers that is quite invigorat- 
ing, and one never tires of looking at them. 
Then, if you close the door of the room and 
open the ventilator of the case, the apartment 
in a few minutes is flooded with sweet and 
wholesome perfume ! 

A plant that is useful and a quick runner 
is the tradescantia. This creeper—there 
are two well-known varieties, zebrina being 
perhaps the prettiest—will grow richly in 
leaves and shoots, and in a few weeks will 
cover many a bare spot. Cuttings are very 
easy to root; the plant, in fact, is most 
difficult to annihilate, even if one wished to. 

Having dealt with the provision, stocking, 
and appearance of a Wardian case, I nowcome 
to its care, one of the chief items in the pro- 
gramme. My case,as I said before, stands in 
a room where a fire burns two or three times 
a week at least, and the gas, too, mostly every 
night in winter. For about an hour or twoeach 
morning the ventilator is left open, the vapour 
generated in the night-time thus losing its 
heaviness, and the dampness, against which 
one has to always battle where the space is 
small, is thereby reduced to a minimum. Close 
watch should be kept against damping off,“ 
as it is called, and a leaf or plant that shows 
signs of attack should be plucked im- 
mediately. 

Now as to watering. I employ a small 
brass syringe, and with this I drench the 
roots of each plant, never sprinkling the 
leaves, for this is only tempting “ damping 
off " through the drops hanging to the leaves 
and stems and rotting them. About a pint of 
water is aufficieut for the whole caseful once 
& week in very dry weather, and longer as may 
be required. The question of watering can 
be left to the individual with this advice: 
Give too little in preference to too much, for 
an over-abundance causes the moisture to 
remain at the bottom of the soil and sour it 
in time. I have drilled a small hole through 
the Jower zinc casing of my construction, 
and, after watering, I tilt the case up and catch 
any overflow there may be in a saucer. Ex- 
perience allows one in time to gauge the 
exact amount the plants require. In summer, 
when the sun shines hotly on the case, 
spread a gauze covering over the top, for 
the fierce rays, striking through the window 
glass and the thick glazed walls of the case, 
are often very injurious to the leaves and 
tips of new shoots. 

Give the plants plenty oi light and turn the 
case about regularly ; I do so about once a 
week. Those who follow my advice will find 
their time and trouble repaid tenfold, and 
the more time spent on this most delightful 
of recreations the better will be the results 
obtained. 
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Cricket Competitions. 
[Continued from page 720.) 
5.—BzsT CRICKET STORY. 


Prize bat winner: ATKINSON WARD, 7 Oxendon 
Street, Leicester. 


* Boy's Own " knife consolation prizes: 

HAROLD JONES, Belle Vue, Pontnewynydd, near Ponty- 
pool, Mon. 
À. A. MILNER, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay. 

Here are two or three of the stories that have reached 
us: 

At the conclusion of assizes at a certain northern 
town. the legal luminaries started a cricket match. A 
well-known judge went in to bat, and so successfully 
displayed the stone-walling tactics that the bowlers 
despaired of getting him out. After a while the judge 
smilingly remarked to the umpire, “I suppose I shall 
be here till the next assizes.” He had scarcely spoken 
when a fast ball removed his bails. * No, my lord," 
taid the umpire; * you are bailed out!“ 


“No Standing allowed in front of the Pavilion” is 
the notice posted at the Melbourne Cricket Ground. 
During the last test match this was taken very liter- 
ally by an aged Scotchman, evidently not familiar 
with the usages of the ground. He "at in the front 
row when Howell went in to bat, and MacLaren fielded 
close up to the fence, in anticipation of a high drive. 
The venerable onlooker leaned over the rose-bushes, 
pointed his umbrella at the fieldsman, and said, 
* Young man, ye're no allowed to stan’ iu front o' the 
privilion.” 


The present headmaster of N——-, more celebrated 
for his learning than his knowledge of games, one day 
gallantly escorted two lady friends to the school 
playing-ground. A cricket match was in progress, and 
as the party approached the cry “Over” rung out. 
With apologetic gesture the headmaster turned to bis 
friends saying, “Oh, I am so sorry we have come too 
late, the match is over!” 


6.—* THE MAN WHO WAS CLEAN BOWLED 
First BALL." 


Prize bat winner: WALTER A. MITTON, 3 Rothesay 
Road, South Norwood, 8.E. 

A “Boy's Uwn” knife consolation prize: W. E. 
TICKNER, 72 Vernon Road, Sealand Road, Chester. 

We append reduced reproductions of two of the 
sketches submitted. 


Run it out ^ 


(Drawn jor the * Boys Own Paper” by T. E. DONNISON. Y 
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In the Hot Weather. (Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper " by W. Fo8TER.) 
“ Well, 1 don’: Lnow how you feel, but I'm all right.” 
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A Yacht Race. 
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Price One Penny. 
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(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by CHARLES J. DE LACY.) 
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THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 
' l Author of The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “ Allan Adair,” etc. 


THE SHELL-HUNTERS: 


CHAPTER XXIV.—'' LIKE MEN OF THE WORLD AND BAILORS.'"— THE IIEAD-HUNTERS WERE AWAKE AND ARMED. 


Av now commenced & busy bustling time 
| on board the Diadem. : 
But Paul was quite ready. quite prepared. 
He would have made a capital general or sea- 
commander of sailors drilled and equipped 
to fight on shore. Everything that was 
likely or certain to happen had been care- 
fully thought out long ere now. 
IJ be first thing to be done was to find a 
natural harbour for the brig. She must not 
be left exposed to the danger from the open 


sea during the absence of her captain and 
most of the crew. 

To find such & haven luckily did not take 
them many hours. It was a natural one, its 
entrance narrow, and between the jaws of 
Strange black rocks. It was as if some 
mighty giant of the days of old had cleft a 
hill in two so that the sea might find 
entrance and form a deep and placid 
sheltered bay beyond. 

There was just one landing-place herein, 


a little sandy beach that led steeply up to 
the woods above; all the rest of the sur- 
roundings was a black wall of rocks. 

Two anchors were let go and the sails 
were clewed. 
It was still early in the day, but, immediately 
after noon, the men’s dinner hour, all hands 
were called. Paul’s speech from the poop 
was, like himself, brief, but it was to the 


point, and went Clear | ale hearts of 
ipid rir fn 81 
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“Lads,” said Paul. you know what we 
ure here for. You know what we are after, 
and whom we are going to seek and rescue 
if we can. [A voice, And we shall, sir.“ 
Well, we may, anyhow. We'll try our 
hardest and trust in Providence. 1 know 
the hearts of every one of you, and I know 
you'll follow me anywhere, for I believe I’ve 
been more or less of a father to you. ( More, 
sir inore."] Well, I need say nothing else. 
We are going against fearful odds, and we 
may have to fight. But whatsoever be our 
fate, that fate I know you'll mect like men of 
the world and sailors." 

Loud and long were the cheers that 
followed. 

The whole of this afternoon was spent in 
making preparations for the start next day. 
And Paul was very busy planning out the 
disposition of his forces and his plan of 
campaign. 

He toox the first mate into his confidence, 
of course, but I don't think that honest 
Gregory had much to do except to listen. 

* My motto for the present," said Paul, 
„jg going to be Sharp and sudden.“ 

“ Your last motto, sir, was Slow and gure,’ 
was it not, captain? " said Gregory. 

* There, now, don't interrupt," said the 
captain, with a smile. ‘I said Sharp and 
sudden,’ and that is what it is going to be. 

* We have ninety hands, all told, and I am 
going to take cighty of these with me, leaving 
ten with Furniss, not to speak of Telda and 
the girls.” 

„That will do, sir.“ 

“ Bless me, Gregory, I know it will. The 
girls want to come, by the way, but we must 
not endanger their young lives this time." 

" Certainly not, captain.“ 

“ My good mate, if you have nothing to 
advance, had you not best save time by holding 
your tongue. Put your teeth through it if it 
can't be fixed otherwise. Well, you have to 
call the fighting hands to muster. I have 
divided them into two little armies. Here is 
the disposition." (He handed Gregory a slip 
of white cardboard as he spoke. It was card- 
board, but not carte blanche, for every morsel 
of it was filled up with advice and orders.) 
“Two little armies, my dear mate, and a gun to 
each. These guns are light and can be easily 
carried, or, when possible, hauled. Well, I and 
you take charge of the first corps d'armes, 
and the bo's'n, excellent fellow, of the second. 
You have to see to ammunition, rations, cloth- 
ing, and all the rest of it." 

" And when do we start, sir?“ 

„Seven bells to-morrow, after an early 
breakfast. Now do you perfectly under- 
stand?“ 

* I think I do." 

“Then go about your duty. Our marches 
are going to be all forced ones, and so rapid 
that perhaps we won't have to fire e, shot. 
Poonoo, the dwarf chief, is the guide. It is 
but two hundred and fifty miles at most, and 
a flying corps, as we are now, should do the 
journey in ten days."' 

* Hurrah !” said the mate. 

* You will please to keep all the * hurrahs !’ 
Gregory, till victory is secured.“ 

If ever there were two disconsolate little 
maidens in this world, they were Effie and 
Madge, who were up as soon as the sun next 
morning. 

They were told they must be very brave, 
so both struggled hard to hide their tears 
when good-bves were said, or rather waved, for 
they were powerless to speak. 

Then the beach was reached, and the ensign 
was dipped in one sorrowful adieu just as the 
brave band disappeared, for the forest had 
swallowed them up. 

Oh, what a long dreary time it would be for 
Effiennd Madge; but they had Telda to com- 
fort them, and noble Nep us well. 

Imp had gone with the forces. She couldn't 
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bark and alarm the enemy; besides, the 
cat had fully made up his mind to go, and 
was the first to enter the skipper's whaler 
and the very first to spring on the beach. 

Paul now saw him for the first time. 
* Well, well," he said kindly, “I suppose Imp 
must come!” 

Imp cocked his tail and, singing, rubbed 
himself broadside on against the skipper's 
starboard leg. 

“There’s not much ‘must’ about the 
matter,” puss seemed to say. I'm going, 
and there the argument practically comes to 


Q8 close.“ 


Borneo the beautiful! Borneo the wild! 
Borneo, with all its drawbacks, all its dangers, 
still, as of yore, an entrancing land. Borneo 
the unhealthy," I think I hear some one 
remark. But no, no, no, I reply ; except in its 
marshy tracts, its quaint but insanitary cities 
by the sea, which are said to be civilised, or 
in the dankest, darkest, mustiest forests, 
Borneo is as healthy a land as ever sailor or 
soldier set foot upon. Borneo must be as 
large ns the whole of Great Britain,so I need 
not tell you that it is practically a yet un- 
discovered land, and a land that no traveller 
could rush and “ do,“ as the mobile-linibed 
Americans say, in & few weeks, or even 
months. But men can no more see or 
understand Borneo by coasting around and 
landing here and there, or going a few miles 
up country in boats or otherwise, than 
tourists can know anything of Scotland who 
only live a week in Edinburgh, Perth, or 
Aberdeen. 

It is to the hills of Borneo ore must go— 
to the country where veritable savages live 
and have their being, whose annual pastime 
or holiday is spent in heed-hunting—if one 
would possess any real knowledge of Borneo 
the beautiful. 

One of these days, if I am spared, you 
shall accompany me to this grand old Isle of 
Beauty, and I think when you leave it you will 
say that Borneo may just as well lay claim 
to the honour of having been the Garden ot 
Eden as any other land in the world. 

But that portion of th^ island into which 
our heroes were now forcing their silent 
way, travelling under the guidance of Poonoo 
and as much as possible under the light of 
the stars and moon, might most easily be 
described as a kind of Scotland north, with a 
diflerent fauna and very different flora. 
For here mountains were piled on moun- 
tuins, hills on hilis successive rose, barren 
moorlands or tablelands, roaring rivers, with 
here and there a cataract, valleys and glens, 
and woodlands deep and dark. All this is, of 
course, mere outline, for, although lakes are 
met with at the highest altitudes—lakes 
whose waters never find their way to the sea, 
lakes filled with: mountain fish ; although the 
hills are very high, the rapids and rivers very 
dangerous,— we have but to glance around us 
to see we are in a new and strange country ; 
for in the mere stretches of land, all is one 
grent range of magnificence, of bright-winged 
birds, of the largest and rarest of flowers, 
thousandsof which have not been even named 
as yet; of gaudily painted moths that fly along 
with even larger butterflies in the open day ; 
of myriads of strange beetles who hum 
through the air in the sunshine and carry 
their own lanterns by night. Beetles of 
steely blue, crimson, and green, beetles in 
brown vandyked with orange, bectles like 
leaves, beetles like flowers, bectles so tiny vou 
sc wce can see them, beetles so large that the 
biggest lizards care not to tackle them. 

You must imagine the forest depths yourself, 
reader ; but if you are a student of trees, do 
not forget that the woods abound with ebony, 
with sandal-wood, iron-wood, teak, and 
many still more noble trees, besides spices 
the best und rarest, und fruit of the most 


luscious and tempting kinds, hundreds of 
species indeed quite unknown to the travellers 
who venture only on the coast. 

But a word about the wild beasts. There 
are the elephant and the rhinoceros to be 
met with, and which our heroes never ex- 
pended powder over; there are bears, wild 
cats ns bigas small tigers; there are deer and 
wild hogs, and last, but not least, the wild 
men of the woods—the orang-outangs who 
build houses in trees and who, when going to 
spend the evening with a neighbour, swing 
along from bough to bough, yet who are in- 
tensely human in all their ways and actions. 
Oh dear, how limp and lame is this brief 
summary of the great Highlands of Borneo! 


Poonoo proved a most faithful guide. 
Without him the expedition would have 
been swallowed up in woods and wilds and 
never seen again. 

But, calm though Paul ever was, he was 
anxious, and somewhat restless, for there 
was that in his heart that ever and ever was 
urging him, hurrying him on. 

Far more time was spent in getting to 
Juanita’s palace—she was Queen of the 
Head-hunters—or even near to it, than any 
one could have foretold, and the reason was 
this: Poonoo had led them all the *av 
through uninhabited tracts, the object being 
io keep ever in hiding. Had even one of 
the forest-men seen them, the news of their 
advance would have spread with the rapidity 
of fire in the heather. 

Then came the day when the morning 
bivouac was made only ten leagues from the 
chief village of the head-hunters, and now. 
according to a preconcerted plan, Pconoo left 
the little army in a hiilside forest that hc 
might return to his roya? mistress and tell her 
the glad news of the coz::ng relief. 

You scarcely could have given the namc 
of village, far less “town,” to this piace. 
where over five hundred of the very wildes* 
head-hunters of Borneo lived and called 
their Sepüu (home). They had here and 
there roofs of bamboo, of grass, or of leaves, 
to cover them, and they had huts like gigantic 
bird-nests, high up in trees. Some of these 
roofs were simply leant against the rocks, 
and were the shelters of the women and 
children. A few houses—those of the chiefs — 
were erected on poles or piles, but in sun- 
shine or in storm, the braves of the tribe 
preferred to sleep wherever they happened to 
squat when the sun went down. Snakes 
never harmed these hardy beings, nor did the 
shrieking of the night-birds or roar of prowl- 
ing wild beasts disturb their slumbers. 

There were no fortifications of any sort, 
their only defence were the arms they wore 
or slept beside at night. 

But Juanita’s palace, though really a 
prison, was bigger and higher than any other 
building in the Sepäu. It was built on a 
huge platform, with wide and spacious 
verandah, and the sleeping or living room 
was carpeted and lined with the skins of wild 
beasts and birds. 

Juanita herself was clothed in skins ; she 
wore a coronet of gay feathers by day and 
strings on strings of the most valuable sheli- 
and pearls on fingers, arms, and around her 
neck and waist. 

Juanita knew her own power, too, and was 
consulted by the chiefs every morning before 
they went to the woods, the glens, or farther 
awny on their ghastly and horrible warpath». 


There was enough wind to-night to elicit 
sweet, sad music from the trees and to gentiv 
wave to and fro the ladder of grass which 
formed the only means of access to Juanita : 
palace. 

The moon was shining low over the 
southern hills, and her“ maids of honour” were 
sound aslecp, when suddenly a great py ther 


r 


which lay coiled up near to the prisoner 
queen raised its head and utter a hoarse 
whisper of warning. 

Next moment the dwarf stood on the plat- 
form, his hot skin shining wet in the moon- 
rays. 

“It is you, Poonoo! ” 

„It is Poonoo." This in guttural Dyak. 

“Have they come ? Oh, say they have come. 
Is it white man?“ 

“ Loh-on-laka (your husband) is here, and 
mataoo smoong (one hundred men)." 
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Juanita, who, in spite of all her years and 
years of suffering, was still a beautiful woman, 
clasped her hands in front of her in an aguny 
of joy mingled with doubt, as if the news was 
too good to be true. 

„Am I dreaming, Poonoo ? Oh, speak those 
words again.“ 

“ Come now," said Poonoo. 
and see.“ 

In less than an hour Juanita and Poonoo 
were alone on & high and winding pathway 
that led eastward through the hills. 


(To be continued.) 
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But listen! At that very moment, far 
down beneath them, there arose a strange 
medley of cries and yells, for already the 
head-hunters were awake and armed. They 
could be seen in tho moonlight rushing hither 
and thither like ants, to search for and take up 
the trail. 

Escape now seemed impossible, for the 
head-hunters of Borneo have eyes as sharp 
as the bats that flit by night or the eagles 
that soar by day. 

“ Oh, hurry, Poonoo ; hurry!" 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE WIND. 


Bv JohN] A. HicciNsoN (late of the Royal Mail Service), 


put it briefly, Miss Emily and I became 
engaged. 

When George and his wifo returned home, 
their joy was great on hearing the news. 
Cooney sang out heartily— Bully for you, 
Jim!" and everyone said I was “the 
luckiest dog in all Bowerville Camp.“ 

And then Mrs. George made me promise 
that before marriage I should go home and 
bring back dear mother and Gertie, at which 
Jack pricked up his ears, and declared he 
would bear me company. 

“We'll take a San Francisco boat," he 
said, “cross the States by the great Pacific 
Railway. and be back in no time. I'm ready 
now." Six weeks later we were racing 
across the vast Pacific Ocean on the home- 
ward route. 

One night a terrific crash threw me out 
of bed, and before I had regained my feet 
Cooney burst the door, we seized some 
clothing, and on deck found many passengers 
already asking what had happened, and the 
captain issuing orders for the immediate 
lowering of the boats, and the care of women 
and children. 

Jack and I ran to the assistance of an 
officer and men who were overwhelmed by 
a rush of affrighted people, and, with our 
revolvers, succeeded in restoring some degree 
of discipline and filled the boat with ladies 
and children. . 

The tackles were lowered and the boat 
floated, but what became of her we never 
knew. 

Of course, I fully believed that the vessel 
had run on a reef, but nothing of the kind 
took place. 

In short, her shaft had broken in two pieces 
and gone through the bottom, thus subse- 
quently accounting for the awful suddenness 
with which the catastrophe ended. 

How many boats got clear away we did 
not know. All that I canclearly recall, after 
assisting at the floating of one craft, was 
Cooney shouting at me to follow, and, as I 
did so, the sea came in over the stern, and 
some one shrieked out that the ship was 
sinking. 

And almost immediately she went down. 
A deafening explosion of steam took place 
just as the water poured over the deck, but 
by that time Jack had succeeded in cutting 
the dinghy adrift, and then he and I. and 
the stcamer itself, disappeared beneath the 
surface. 

I did not sink far. On again reaching the 
surface I saw the little boat floating among 
the eddies caused by the mishap, while 
directly afterwards Coorey arose, and we 
scrambled into the small vessel. 

„Thank God for that, anyhow,” Jack said. 
** Let us see if anyone remains afloat.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A cry close by attracted attention. As 
nothing but a small mast and sail were 
available we ripped up the bottom boards, 
and, using the pieces as paddles, soon reached 
two men clinging to a piece of wreckage, 
They were taken on board. 

Throughout the night we remained in the 
vicinity seeking other survivors, but when 
daylight returned all that was visible were 
huge sharks pulling under water the bodies 
of those who had lately enjoyed perfect 
health. 

There was not a scrap of food, or drop of 
water to quench our thirst, while the 
strangers loudly deplored loss of wealth, 
wives, and children. 

"It's hard lines, chaps,” Cooney said, 
“but while we have life each should feel 
thankful.” 

“ You're young, and don’t understand,“ one 
replied gloomily. 

Over the horizon the great sun rose sud- 
denly, and its warmth cheered our hearts. 

None had been in those seas before and 
knew not what landward course to keep. 
Cooney advised that the boat should run 
before the wind, so the sail was set, and 
with a piece of broken board he tried to 
steer. 

The heat became intense, and our thirst 
increased. Towards sundown, however, 
heavy rain fell, and in the canvas a good 
deal was caught, and some saved in the baler. 
After a while the wind fell. Our companions 
lay down, but Cooney and I sat talking and 
striving to fill our pipes with damp 
tobacco. 

“I wonder if the matches dried sufficiently 
to make a light, Jim? " my friend observed. 
“That sun to-day was enough to roast an 
ox." To our intense joy the first lucifer 
spluttered into flame, and as I applied it to 
the pipe something suddenly struck my hand, 
another mysterious missile knocked the 
" briar-Croot" from my mouth, while yet a 
third and & fourth dashed against my face 
and breast. 

“It's flying-fish—there's a dozen come 
aboard!” Jack exclaimed, and, sure enough, 
God had sent us a meal. 

The strangers were aroused, and the fish 
proved excellent nourishment even without 
cooking. 

After that we were seldom without a meal, 
since, by inclining the boat at such an angle 
that only an inch or two of freeboard re- 
mained above water on one side, the fish were 
easily caught, and in that manner we man- 
aged to tido over a whole week, but neither 
land nor vessels were seen. 

On the twelfth morning after the wreck 
all eyes were gladdened by the sight of a 
small brig not more than three miles t9 tho 


westward, and we at once bore down toward 
her. 

It was not long before her main topsail 
w&s hove to the mast, and we sailed along- 
side. She proved to be & Spanish vessel, 
and, as far as we could make out, was bound 
toward Manila. 

The skipper received us very kindly, and 
he had on board his wife and daughter, the 
latter being a beautiful girl of about fourteen 
years of age. 

The brig filled away and our boat was cut 
adrift. 

We called at many islands where trading 
was done in cocoa-nut oil, copra, sharks’ 
tins for China, and at last shaped a course 
for our destination, since Cooney and I were 
found handy enough to help the short- 
handed crew, and always believed there 
could be little trouble in reaching Hong- 
Kong, or even Singapore. 

The brig was within one day’s sail of 
Manila when she was overtaken by a hurri- 
cane. The outlook became most threatening, 
and for nearly twelve hours we lay becalmed 
on the greasiest-looking water I ever beheld. 

As fast as the canvas could be stowed it 
was secured by double gaskets, uniil the 
vessel showed no more than a small close- 
reefed main topsail, and the fore.topinast 
staysail forward. 

Then the first breath of the awful tempest 
filled the sails, and increased so rapidly that 
we were soon running five or six knots an 
hour. 

But, perhaps, our most imminent peril 
arose from the behaviour of the crew. 

When the wind had attained gale force the 
Spanish seamen became panic-stricken ; some 
sneaked below, while those taking shelter 
under the break of the poop-deck could not 
be induced to stir although threatened by a 
revolver. 

The topsail soon blew away, but even 
under bare poles the brig managed to keep 
clear of the waves, while in the cabin we 
had closely battened down the captain's wifo 
and daughter. 

Then we relieved the helm. 

Fiercer still the storm increased, and no- 
thing but huge wisps of rain and spume were 
visible when the vivid lightning darted 
hither and thither through the wild con- 
fusion. 

All that afternoon and throughout the 
following night we managed to live some- 
how, but toward morning the hurricane 
suddenlz shifted its course, and the waves 
rose up on every side. 

The situation at length became so serious 
that we could no longer keep the deck, and 
were therefore obliged to seek protection in 


the rigging. 
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No voice could be heard, but by signs 
Cooney advised the rescue of the mother and 
child confined in the cabin, and the skipper 
volunteered to assist. So, watching a chance, 
we broke in the skylight, and found tbe 
women standing on the table, while round 
them the water steadily rose. 

Jack seized the mother while I sécured her 
child, and they, &nd the skipper himself, 
were finally lashed to the main top. l 

The brig was sinking ! 

Crash! With an awful shock the vessel 
struck some rock, or reef, or the fringe of an 
island —we knew not what, since nothing was 
visible save a leaping, clashing confusion of 
whited foam, the roar of which was entirely 
lost in the fearful shriek of the wind. 

The next moment the vessel reeled heavily 
over on the starboard bilge, most of the masts 
fell into the sea, while to our intense dismay 
the hull parted amidships, and we discovered 
that that portion to which we clung was fast 
disappearing under water. 

On the crest of an immense wave the 
shattered fabric trembled as daylight strug- 
gled through the blinding warfare. A ery of 
despair was heard. The agunised mother 
clasped her child. In one sickening stagger 
our support reeled to and fro, and with 
another crashing shock drove on the shore 
of a dimly looming island. 

Directly that wave receded volumes of water 
poured from the broken hull, but we dared 
not cast ourselves loose, fearing that another 
billow might again carry us out to sea. 

Such a calamity, however, did not follow. 

The recedinp tide left the wreck high 
above the sea, while with ropes the woman 
and her child were lowered to the ground, and 
we joined them. The island was small and 
uninhabited. It was covered by palms, and 
what with their nuts and the semi-damaged 
stores from the broken hull we managed to 
live fairly well. 

Tents were formed from sails saved, and 
Jack svon found plenty of good water. 

Four days later a trading schooner saw 
our signals, took us on board, and finally sent 
the survivors of the wreck to a town situated 
on one of the Philippine group. 

Through our friend the Spanish skipper we 
shipped on anothcr vessel sailing for Manila, 
but soon discovered that she was carrying 
niunitions of war for the native insurgents 
then threatening Spanish authority. 

Many small places along the coast were 
visited. At the last of them several armed 
men came on board, and we immediately 
sailed for our destination. 

When near the latter port all hands were 
suddenly alarmed by the appearance of a 
man-of-war, and she quickly overhauled us. 

In short, we were captured, and thrown 


into irons. On wrrival at Manila we were 
taken ashore, and confined in dungeous 
underneath the old Spanish fort. 

After a hasty trial the Filippinos wore 
removed to another quarter, and, in spite of 
our strong protests, Cooney and | presently 
discovered that each had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for five years! 

Henceforth we saw nothing of each other, 
and, so far as I was concerned, the treatment 
became insufferable. For the first few days 
my meals of bread and water were tolerably 
punctual, but after that period it was no 
uncommon occurrence to be left with only one 
meal per diem, and chained to the wall of & 
noisome dungeon against the front of which 
the tide rose and fell The awful days 
went heavily by, and I began to sicken. 

One afternoon a bird flew through the 
barred window of my prison, and I hailed the 
accident as a good omen. But the night 
drew down and the little creature fled away. 

On my bed of rotting straw I prayed for 
deliverance, and was soon afterwards alarmed 
by à peculiar noise, as though a stone had 
struck one of the window bars. 

With intense eagerness a repetition of the 
sound was awaited, and once again it was 
heard. 

A few moments of anxious watching were 
followed by the loom of a human figure at 
the window, and a questioning whisper : 

Are you there, Jim?” 

* Oh, Jack, is that you?” i 

“Hush, man, or they’l] hear you. Can 
you walk ? ” 

“I think so, but am chained to the wall." 
All that while he had been steadily filing 
through the bars of my cell, and soon my 
staunch friend was kneeling at my side 
cutting the fetters on wrists and ankles. 

“Listen!” he said, as the last shackle 
was severed. “Don’t let a sound escape 
outside this den, or we'll be recaptured. A 
sentry’s going his rounds on the wall above, 
but by swimming close under we may escape 
notice in the dark.” 

On reaching the window, I found a rope 
and hook hanging from one of the twisted 
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bars, and down it we both slid noiseless’y 
into deep water. Cooney struck out, and [ 
followed. We soon reached solid footing, 
and on all-fours crawled till Jack stopped at 
the edge of a tiny cove, and a stone was 
dropped in it. A figure uprose from a boat 
and without delay brought the craft close, 
and we embarked. With much caution we 
moved slowly along the edge of the shore. 
At last the vessel was pushed into the har- 
bour, and allowed to drift with the tide. 
Right ahead loomed the hull of a vessel. 
The third man seized an oar, and we were 
soon on board an American brig, where every 
attention was afforded. 

Exhausted by late ill-treatment I fell into 
a deep sleep, and next day awoke greatly 
refreshed to find that we were at sea. 

And then Cooney explained how he had 
been able to secrete his knife, and, with the 
nttached file eventually cut through his 
fetters and the bars of his dungeon. 
Straight out from the aperture he noticed 
the American vessel lying, swam off to her 
after dark, and thus planned my deliverance. 

Our troubles were happily ended. Cooney 
and I worked a passage to Singapore, and 
there shipped on a British barque bound 
toward London, England. : 

After a goed voyage we reached the 
Thames, and, after discharge, went home, 
where mother and Gertie were astonished 
by our appearance, since nothing had ever 
been heard of the missing steamer in which 
we left Sydney after her departure from 
Fiji. 

Of course, our adventurous voyage was 
soon described, and as George had by mail 
already acquainted mother of our intentions, 
it was not long before her house and 
furniture were sold, and all four of us were 
speeding away for Adelaide, where George, his 
wife, and Emily Turner met us on landing. 

The narrative is finished. 

Just one slight incident, though, needs 
explanation. On the same day Cooney and 
I were united to our hearts’ desires, and so 
came happily to conclusion the strange ad- 
ventures of my staunch old friend and me. 
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“ON THE ROLL OF FAME”; OR, SOME HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


„The deplorable condition of some of these poor 
wretches, crammed into a small dhow, surpasses all 
description. On the bottom of the dhow was a pile of 
stones as ballast, and on these stones, without even a 
mat, were twenty-three women huddled together, liter- 
ally doubled up, there being no room to sit erect. On 
a bamboo deck about three feet above the keel were 
forty-eight men, crowded together in the same wax: 
and on another deck above this were fifty-three 
children. Some of the slaves were in the last stages of 
starvation and dysentery."—ADMIRAL SULIVAN. 


Wonne can scarcely depict the horrors of 

the slave-trade as still carried on, 
alas! on the east coast of Africa and its 
adjacent islands. Our naval officers and 
political agents do their best to suppress (his 
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LIEUT. FEGEN AND THE SLAVE DHOW. 


iniquitous traffic in human beings, but until 
the marauding Arab is entirely expelled from 
the Great Dark Continent, or forced to em- 
brace civilisation, it is hopeless to expect it 
to die out altogether. 

Many most heroic deeds have been per- 
formed by our naval officers and seamen 
whilst engaged upon their arduous duties 
in eonnection with this suppression of the 
slave-trade, which is almost entirely carried 
on during that period of the year when the 
S. W. monsoon is blowing; that wind being 
favourable for the dhows that convey their 
human cargoes up the east coast of Africa in 
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the direction of Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
where the principal slave-marts are situated. 

In the year 1887 a certain Lieut. Frederick 
Fegen, of H.M.S. Turquoise, then eruising 
near the island of Zanzibar, was sent away 
in that vessel’s pinnace to overhaul any 
dhows that might be observed steering to the 
northward and hugging the coastline. The 
crew of the boat consisted of seven armed 
men, five bluejackets, a marine, and an inter- 
preter. The weather was extremely hot 
and sultry when the start was made, in spite 
of a somewhat fresh breeze that was blowing 
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On the morning of the 80th of May—the 
pinnace being at anchor under the lee of & 
headland— a suspioious-looking dhow was 
sighted, her great inflated sails showing 
clearly out against the cloudless blue sky 
that swept down to meet the still deeper blue 
of the ocean at the horizon-line. 

Lieut. Fegen had one boat made fast to 
the stern of the pinnace, a mere cockle. 
shell of a craft, known in the Royal Navy as 
a dinghy. In this little boat the lieutenant 
sent away three of his liliputian ship's 
company, with orders to intercept and hail 
the strange sail, and so ascertain her business. 
The reader must understand that there are 
a great many lawful trading dhows to be met 
with on the coasts of Africa and Arabia, and 
these vessels are boarded by our men-of-war 
boats in order that their papers may be 
examined. Should these prove in order, and 
there is no sign of there being any slaves on 
board, the dhow is allowed to proceed upon 
Ler voyage. 

The little dinghy approached the great 
umwieldy-looking dhow, which was running 
before the wind at a considerable pace, churn- 
ing up the water in a foam-capped wave at 
her sharply cut bows. The native crew on 
board the latter showed no signs of heaving- 
to when they saw the British boat bearing 
down upon them. On the contrary, they kept 
steadily on their course. The little crew of 
the dinghy consisted of a bluejacket, the 
marine, and the interpreter. The last-named 
having hailed the dhow in Arabic without 
eliciting any reply, it was resolved by the 
courageous trio to make an attempt to board 
the suspicious sail. Fired with this heroic 
resolution, the tiny crew gave way vigorously, 
and headed straight for the dhow, which was 
running at the rate of six knots an hour. 

The instant that the dinghy came within 
range of the bulky Arabian vessel, a score of 
brown, turbaned visages appeared over the 
bulwarks of the latter, and the rays of the sun 
flashed at the same moment upon several pro- 
truding musket.barrels. The next moment 
jets of flame gushed from the muzzles, and a 
shower of bullets and slugs whizzed about 
the heads of the dinghy’s men, fortunately 
without hitting one of them. If any proof 
were required of the dhow being engaged in 
the slave-trade, it had now been given in 
an unmistakable and exceedingly audacious 
manner. 

The solitary marine who was in the dinghy 
at once opened fire upon the crew of the 
dhow with his rifle, whilst his two comrades 
gave way desperately with their oars. At 
the same moment, Lieut. Fegen, realising 
the situation, and divining with a sailor’s 
quickness that he had probably “caught a 
Tartar,” got his nine-pounder gun—carried 
in the bows of the pinnace-— into fighting trim, 
and opened a brisk fire upon the slaver, 
hoping to wing her and bring down with a 
run the vast cotton-cloth sail she carried 
on a lofty lateen-like yard. 

The Arabs proved indeed to be desperate 
fellows, with a courage worthy of a better 
cause. 

No sooner did the pinnace open fire than 
they suddenly altered their course, and, treat- 
ing the liliputian dinghy with simple con- 
tempt, steered straight for the lieutenant’s 
boat, evidently intending to ram and sink 
her, or to run alongside and carry her by 
boarding. 

The British seaman, however, is not 
usually caught napping, and the crew of the 
pinnace were no exceptiontotherule. Their 
gallant commander ordered the anchor to 
be tripped and sail to be made; but bofore 
the little vessel was well under way, the 
great blustering dhow, evidently meaning 
mischief, was within a pistol-shot, as yet 
apparently unharmed by the fire that had 
been directed at her. There was now no 
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time for manceuvring or to re-load the nine- 
pounder. Two or three of the seamen poured 
in a volley from their Martini-Henrys 
which provoked no answer from the Arabs, 
whose whole attention was absorbed by the 
careful steering required and the prepara- 
tions they were making to board the pinnace, 
of the paucity of whose crew they were now 
only too well aware. 

In clear determined tones the lieutenant’s 
order rang out: Stand by to resist 
boarders, my lads! Give them cold steel at 
close quarters! 

In another moment the dhow was along- 
side, her well-armed crew of twenty desperate- 
looking villains evidently full of fight and 
confident of victory. Fegen and his little 
band of four men were not dismayed. They 
were outnumbered five to one, but the 
gallant fellows were ready to fight to the last 
drop of their blood—worthy sons of the 
Mistress of the Seas. 

The dhow was now crashing and grinding 
alongside, her bulwarks manned by a large 
proportion of her fierce and swarthy crew, 
who were ready at the first opportunity to 
spring down amongst the seamen of the 
pinnace. The lieutenant fortunately had his 
revolver with him. Springing forward in 
front of his men, the gallant officer levelled 
this weapon, and with the quickness of light 
shot dead two of the Arabs who were already 
in the act of jumping aboard the pinnace. 
Then with his sword he made a desperate 
lunge and ran a third man right through the 
body, killing him upon thespot. This might 
have proved a fatal moment for the lieutenant, 
for a fourth Arab, intent upon avenging the 
fate of his companions, rushed at that officer 
with an uplifted scimitar, and would infallibly 
have cut down his intended victim, but 
fortunately his intention was frustrated by 
Pearson, one of the seamen of the pinnace, 
who darted forward at the critical moment, 
cutlass in hand, and dealt the Arab such a 
swashing blow with this well-tempered blade 
that the fellow fell to rise no more. In 
spite of Pearson’s opportune help, however, 
the lieutenant had received a nasty cut on the 
right arm from the scimitar. Hurriedly 
binding up his wound with a handkerchief, 
Fegen renewed the combat with his revolver, 
which had yet some charges in it. 

The fight proved a most desperate one, for 
the Arabs were rendered furious by seeing so 
many of their number fall, and also at the 
unexpected resistance they had met with. 
Well did they know, too, that they were 
fighting, as it were, with a halter round 
their necks, for the hold of their vessel 
was crammed with slaves. 

The little dinghy, which had been unable 
to render assistance in this hand-to-hand 
struggle, was creeping up as fast as she could 
towards the scene of action, the marine on 
board being afraid to open tire for fear of 
hitting his shipmates in the pinnace. 

Before the tight had raged many minutes, 
nine ruffians of the slaver's crew had been 
rendered hors de combat, but at how great a 
sacrifice this result had been cbtained the 
reader will understand when he hears that 
three out of the devoted little band of English- 
men were lying weltering in their blood at 
the bottom of the pinnace, dangerously 
wounded. The lieutenant and the two 
remaining seamen, Guys and Russell, with 
their courage unabated, although they were 
all more or less wounded, still faced the 
Arabs unflinchingiy, and kept them at bay by 
their resolute, lion-like courage, for which 
the British Tar has ever been renowned since 
the days when great King Alfred shattered the 
power of the predatory Danes upon the seas. 

At length, sorely weakened by loss of 
blood, Russell succumbed, and sank exhausted 
into the bottom of the boat, still grasping his 
now useless cutlass in his right Hand. 


The lieutenant, with Guys at his side, atill 
fought on with unflinching resolution worthv 
of a Nelson or a Dundonald. The honour of 
the flag was at stake. The dhow must 
either be captured, or the life of the young 
commander be offered as a sacrifice on the 
altar of duty. Middle course there was 
none. 

The two fought on for several minutes, and 
to such purpose that they actually succeeded 
in checkmating the Arabs in their repeated 
attempts to carry the pinnace by boarding. 
Then, to the intense joy and relief of the 
naval men, they perceived that the slaver's 
crew were beginning to flag a little in their 
attack, as if exhausted by the tremendous 
efforts they had made during the tussle. 
Easterns have not that dogged pertinacity 
in fighting that is characteristic of an English 
sailor or soldier who has seen service. At 
this moment, too, by great good fortune, a puff 
of wind caught the sail of the dhow and 
caused her to forge ahead a little. The 
Arabs actually took advantage of this circum- 
stance to endeavour to` effect an escape. 
Their steersman put his helm over, and the 
clumsy great vessel’s stern swung round as 
she altered her course and stood away to 
the northward. At the same time two or 
three of the Arabs kept up a fire upon the 
pinnace from their Snider rifles and 
muskets. 

Astonished at this change of tactics, and 
realising that the courage of his opponents 
was oozing out of their swarthy finger-ends, 
Fegen and his one man, disabled as they 
were, determined the slaver should not escape 
if they could possibly help it. Flying to the 
nine-pounder gun, they quickly loaded it, and 
fired a raking shot at the retreating dhow. 
It took effect, but only in a shower of splinters, 
whereas the lieutenant had hoped to dis- 
able her. With difficulty way was got on 
the pinnace, and the gun was once more 
loaded. Meanwhile the men in the dinghy 
were not idle, and kept up a brisk fusillade 
upon the retiring enemy. 

To Fegen’s annoyance, he now perceived 
that the noise of the firing had attracted to 
the shore-—which was close at hand—a large 
band of Arabs, who, quickly realising the state 
of affairs, and anxious to assist their country- 
men, opened a desultory but very annoying 
fire upon the British boats. 

However, there is a silver lining to every 
cloud, and it now revealed itself to our gallar.t 
lieutenant and his men. A lucky shot from 
one of the Martini-Henrys killed the dhow's 
steersman, and before the panic-stricken 
Arabs could rush to the helm the slaver had 
broached-to in shallow water and in an instant 
was amongst the breakers. Her rascally crew. 
realising at once the hopelessness of their 
case, releascd the slaves from below, and 
ordered them to spring overboard, and masse 
their way as bes: they could to the shore. 
on which the surf was breaking with a 
terrific roar. Then, led by their captain. 
the Arabs lowered themselves over the side. 
and, amidst sheets of spray and scud, dis 
appeared amidst the raging waters, striking 
out as best they could for the shore— the 
majority of them, needless to say, perishir. x 
in the attempt. 

The greater part of the slaves, far too 
frightened to follow this desperate examp:. 
slipped over the side, and clung to the 
dhow’s' bulwarks and rigging, many bein: 
washed away and drowned. 

The lieutenant at once sent the dinghy to 
assist these poor wretches, and meanwbil 
peppered the bellicose Arabs on shore with hi: 
nine-pounder, which soon had the effect of 
making these gentry decamp and seek refuge 
inland. 

At great risk, and with infinite skill and 
patience, fifty-three half-drowned and terrur- 


- etricken.alaves were rescued in instalments 
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by the dinghy —the pinnace being unable to 
venture into shallow water. 

It now became absolutely necessary to re- 
join the Turquoise as quickly as possible, in 
order that the slaves might be disposed of 
and the wounded seamen attended to by a 
surgeon. It was of course impossible to do 
anything to save the dhow, which was well 
aground, and would be sinashed into match- 
wood during the first gale that occurred. 
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With a strong and favourable breeze the 
pinnace stood out to sea, and happily rejoined 
the Turquoise in & very short time, she being 
on a cruising expedition not far distant. 

Unhappily one of the pinnace’s crew was 
found to be quite dead, but the other brave 
fellows, I am thankful to say, recovered from 
their wounds, owing to the great care bestowed 
on them by the surgeons and the natural 
strength of their hardy constitutions. 
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BY E. Cockburn. Reynolds. 


Author of * The White Peacock," “ The Mugger,” etc. 


Mise was a very big elephant and Alec 
was a half-grown boy—an insignificant 
human pigmy—in spite of which disparity 
they were great pals, for Alec admired that 
mountain of strength aa only an imaginative 
boy can, and elephants can appreciate admi- 
ration. 

When Alec came across Maharaj he had 
taken up his quarters temporarily in the 
mango tope opposite the bungalow. He was 
pouring dust upon his head and blowing it 
over his back, both because he enjoyed a dust 
bath and because it helped to keep off the 
flies. With the quick perception of a boy, 
Alec noticed he had used up all the dust 
within reach, so he got him a few hatfuls 
from the roadside, for which he was very 
grateful, and immediately sent a sand blast 
over his back that annihilated quite a colony 
of mosquitoes. Then he admitted Alec to his 
friendship, and they becamo pals. 

Hard by the mahout was cooking his 
dinner under a tamarind- tree. 

“ Did the Sahib ask if he was clever? 
Wait, and the Sahib shall see. Here are his 
six chapaties of flour that I am baking. Out 
of one only I shall keep back a handful of 
meal. How should he detect so small a 
quantity missing? But we shall see.“ 

The elephant driver put on the cakes to 
bake — pancake - shaped things, eighteen 
inches across and an inch thick. They took 
their time to cook, for the fireplace was small, 
being only three bricks standing on the 
ground. When they were ready he placed 


the cakes before Maharaj, who eyed them 


a 


suspiciously. 

“He has been listening,” explained the 
driver. Those big ears of his can hear 
talk a mile away. Go on, my son, eat. 


What is there wrong with the food?” 


3 


Maharaj slowly took up a chapatie in his 
trunk, carefully weighed it and put it on one 
side, took up another and did the same. The 
fourth chapatie was the light one; this he 
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I eat good enough for thee also? Well, 
starve then, for there is no better in the 
bazaar.”’ 

They walked away; the small restless 
eyes followed anxiously; yet the elephant 
made no attempt to eat, but swung angrily 
from side to side in his pickets. Presently 
they returned, but he had not touched 
a chapatie. 

“ It is no use, Sahib, said the mahout, “ to 
try and cheat one so wise as he, and yet 
folks say that we mahouts keep our families 
on the elephants’ food, which words are base 
lies, for is he not more precious to me than 
many children?” 

Then the mahout drew outan extra chapatie 
he had hidden in his clothes. 

“Oh! Maharajah, King of Kings, who 
can deceive thee, my pearl of wisdom, my 
mountain of might ?" and the mahout 
caressed the huge trunk as it wound itself 
lovingly around hi m and gently extracted the 
chapatie from his hands. Havingswallowed 
this, the elephant picked up the scattered 
cakes and, piling them up before him, gave 
himself up to enjoying his midday meal. 

After that Maharaj and Alec grew great 
friends. Alec used to bring him bazaar 
sweets, of which he was very fond, and sugar- 
cane. He was a great wonder to the 
elephant, who could never understand why 
his pockets were full of all sorts of un- 
eatable things. He loved to go through 
them, slowly considering each in his ele- 
phantine way. The bright metal handle of 
Alec’s pocket-knife pleased Maharaj, and it 
was always the first thing he abstracted 
from the pocket and the last he returned, but 
the bits of string and the ball of wax he 
worried over. The key of the pigeon-house, 
a peg-top, marbles, etc., I believe made him 
long to have pockets of his own, for he used 
to hide them away in the recesses of his 
mouth for a time, then, finding they were not 
very comfortable, he used to put them all 
back into Alec's pockets. The day the boy 
came with sweets Maharaj was delighted, for 
he smelt them a long way off, and never made 
& mistake as to which pocket they were in. 

It was wonderful to see how gently he 
could play with the little brown baby of the 


found out at once and indignantly threw it 
at the feet of the mahout, grumbling and 
gurgling and swinging his head from side to 
side and stamping his forefoot in anger. 
“What! son of a pig! is not the flour 


% He sent a sand-blast over his back.” 


mahout. He loved to have it lying between 
his great forefeet, and would tickle it with 
the tip of his trunk for the pleasure of hear- 
ing it laugh, then pour dust upon it till it 
was buried, always, being careful not to cover 
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the face. But like a great big selfish child 
he always kept his sweets to himself, and 
would pretend not to see the little 
outstretched hand, and little voice crying for 
them, till he had finished the last tit - bit. 
Tippoo the cook's son, Alec's fag and 
constant companion, who was mostly a pair 
of huge pyjamas, was also admitted to the 
friendship of Maharaj. But there was one 
man that the elephant disliked, and that was 
the mahout’s nephew, one Piroo, who was a 
young elephant-driver seeking a situation—a 
man not likely to be successful, for he was 
morose and lazy, and drank heavily 
whenever the opportunity came his way, and 
was very cruel to the beast he rode. 
Sometimes the mahout would take Alec 
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some of the mahout's friends who lived in a 
village a day's journey from the station, 
across the river, and he promised that Alec, 
Tippoo, and his nephew were to accompany 
him. When the day came the mahout had 
a slight touch of fever and couldn't go, but 
he told his nephew to drive the boys there 
instead. Maharaj didn't like Piroo at all, 
and made a fuss at having to go without the 
mahout, for which he got a hot scolding. 
Then there were tears and pet names and 
much coaxing before Maharaj consented to 
go. 
“Thou art indeed nothing but a great 
child that will go nowhere unless I lead thee 
by the hand, with no more heart in thy big 
carcass than my babe, who without doubt 
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** He forced him to lie down." 


down to the river-side, he driving, while 
Alec lay luxuriously on the pad. There 
Maharaj had his bath, and the boy used to 
help the mahout to rub him over with a 
lump of jhaina, which is something like 
pumice-stone, only much harder and rougher, 
and the old skin rolled off under the friction 
in astonishing. quantities, till the look of 
dried tree-bark was gone, and the dusty grey 
had become a shining black. After the bath 
there was usually a struggle with Maharaj, 
who, directly he was clean, wanted to plaster 
himself all over with wet mud to keep cool 
and defy mosquitoes. This be was not 
allowed to do, so he tore a branch from a 
neem-tree instead, and fanned himself all 
the way home. 

Now there was to be a marriage among 


shall grow big and thrash thee soundly. 
Now hearken, my son, thou art going with 
Piroo to the village of Charhunse, one day’s 
journey ; thou art to stay there one day, when 
there will be great feasting, and they will 
give thee surap wine in thy food; and on the 
day following thou must return (for we start 
the next morning for the Cawnpore elephant 
lines); bring the boys back safely—very 
safely—-or there will be very many angry 
words from me, and no food. Now, adieu, 
my son, salaam Sahib, Khoda bunah rhukha ”’ 
(God preserve you). And the mahout 
passed into his hut with a shiver that told 
of the coming ague. 

It was a grand day and the road was full 
of people of all sorts and conditions; and the 
boys, proud to be so high above the heads of 


the passing groups, greeted them with all 
the badinage of the bazaar they could 
remember, which the natives answered with 
good-natured chaff. The road was one long 
avenue, and in the branches overhead the 
monkeys sported and chased each other from 
tree to tree; birds sang, for it was nesting- 
time; and the day was as happy as it was 
long. 

At nightfall they reached the village, and 
the head man made them very comfortable. 
The next day the wedding feast was 
spread, and quite two hundred people sat 
down to it. After the feast there was 
racing, wrestling, and dancing to amuse the 
guests. 

They enjoyed themselves very much. The 
wedding feast was to last several days, and 
instead of returning the following day as 
they had promised the mahout, Piroo 
determined to stay a day longer, in spite of 
all that Alec had to say against it. 

Piroo was in his element, and sang and 
danced with great success, for the arrack was 
in his veins, andat such times he could be 
the antipodes of his morose self. His danc- 
ing was much applauded. But there was 
Bhuggoo, the sweeper, from the city, who had 
a reputation for dancing,and was in great 
request at weddings in consequence, and he 
danced against Piroo, and so elegant and 
ingenious were his contortions that he was 
voted the better. Then he changed his 
dance to one in which he caricatured Piroo 
so cleverly in every turn and gesture that 
the people yelled and laughed. 

This so incensed Piroo that he struck the 
man; but the sweeper, who was generally 
accustomed to winding up his performance 
by a grand broom fight with some brother of 
the same craft, was quite ready for an affair 
that could only increase his popularity. 
Catching up his jharroo, or broom, he began 
to shower blows upon the unfortunate Piroo, 
yet never ceasing to dance round him so 
grotesquely that the fight was too much of a 
farce for anyone to think of interfering. 
Yet the blows went home pretty hard, and as 
the broom was a sort of besom made ot the 
springy ribs of the palm-leaf it stung sharply 
where it found the naked flesh. 

It is a great indignity to be beaten by the 
broom of a sweeper, and Piroo, maddened 
with rage, flew at the throat of his rival. 
But Bhuggoo, the sweeper, was very nimble, 
and as the end of a jharoo in the face feels 
like the back of a porcupine, you may guess 
it is the most effective way of stopping à 
rush. So Piroo, battled and humiliated, 
left the sweeper victor of the field and fled 
amid great shouts of laughter. But his rage 
had not died in him, and more arrack made 
him mad ; else why should he have done the 
foolish thing that followed. i 

Finding Maharaj had pulled up one of his 
picket pins, he took a heavy piece of fire- 
wood and dashed it upon his tender toe- 
nails, while he shouted all the abuse that 
elephants know only accompanies severe 
punishment. Now Maharaj, who would take 
punishment quietly from Buldeo, the old 
mahout, would not stand it from any other ; 
besides, he was already excited with all the 
shouting and tamasha going on, and he 
had had a good bit of arrack in his cakes 
that evening ; so when the log crashed down 
on his feet he trumpeted with pain, and, 
seizing Piroo in his trunk, lifted him on high. 
preparatory to dashing him to earth and 
stamping his life out. 

But fortune was in favour of Piroo for a 
time, and the big cummerband he wore had 
got loose with dancing, so it came undone, 
and Piroo slipped down its length to the 
ground, while Maharaj was left holding the 
loose cloth in his trunk. 

Then Piroo fled for his life, and ran into 


a grass-thatchedyhut that stood close by; but 
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the elephant, pulling out his picket pins like 
a couple of toothpicks, reached the hut in a 
stride, and, putting his trunk through the 
thatch as if it had been a sheet of paper, felt 
round for the man inside and, seizing him, 
dragged him forth. The people yelled, and 
some came running with firebrands to scare 
him, but before any could reach him Mahara} 
had knocked one of his great forefeet against 
the head of the unfortunate Piroo, and he fell 
to the ground lifeless. 

The villagers were terror-stricken and ran 
to hide in their huts. Tippoo, who was 
nearest the elephant, ran also, and Alec was 
about to run when he saw Maharaj single 
out Tippoo and chase him. The boy fled, 
and his flying feet hardly seemed to touch 
the earth, but Maharaj with long swinging 
strides covered the ground much faster, and 
in a few moments there followed a shriek of 
despair and Tippoo was struggling helplessly 
fifteen feet in the air in the grasp of that 
terrible trunk. 

* Save me! Sahib, save me ! " he shrieked, 
while Alec looked on powerless to help. 

Maharaj seemed undecided whether to 
dash him to pieces or not. Alec seized the 
opportunity to imitate the driver’s voice 
and cry . Bring the boys home safely— very 
safely—my son." The elephant's great fan- 
shaped ears bent forward to listen, and he 
lowered Tippoo till he hung swinging at the 
end of the huge proboscis. Alec felt he 
dared not repeat the words, as the elephant 
would find out the cheat. 

The great beast stood & few minutes think- 


ing, and then, swinging Tippoo up, placed 
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him on his neck, and came straight for the 
tree behind which Alec was hiding. 

For a moment a wild desire to escape came. 
to the boy, and the next he saw how hopeless 
it would be. The sal-tree he had sheltered 
behind was too thick to climb, and the lowest 


„ branch was twenty feet from the ground. 
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To run would be just madness, for Mahara) 


. would have caught him before he could get 


to the nearest hut. 


So, taking confidence 


. from the fact that he had not hurt Tippoo. 
. Alec came out from behind the tree and 
ordered Maharaj to take him up. 


He was surprised at the exceeding gentle- 


ness with which he did so, but when Alec 
was once seated astride of his neck with 


Tippoo behind him, he did not know what to 
do. 


He thought he would walk the elephant 


' round the village and then tie him up in his 


' pickets again. 
(Go on, my son), and tried to guide him 
with his knees; but Maharaj would not 


So he cried, ‘‘ Chalo! Bata!“ 


budge an inch, and stood stock still, con- 


 Bidering. 
up his mind, and started forward suddenly 


Then he seemed to have made 


with a lurch that nearly threw the boys 
"off 


He walked straight to the dead mahout 


and, carefully gathering him up in his trunk, 


wheeled round and set off stationwards. 


He 


had remembered his master's commands, 


and the journey to Cawnpore he must com- 


mence on the morrow. 


It was about eight o'clock in the evening, 


and Alec had no desire tostart travelling home- 


‘ward at that hour. 


Besides, he had no food 


‘with him, and the pad was not on the back of 


Maharaj. 


It is almost impossible to ride an 


:lephant bare back, and though these were 
only slips of boys there wasn’t room enough 
or two to sit comfortably on the neck. Alec 
-lrove his knees into the elephant’s head 
behind the ears and tried to turn him round, 


houting, “ Dhutt, dhutt, arrea” (Go back), 


ut it was no use ; the elephant had made up 
ais mind to go home, and took not the least 
10tice of the boy's commands. 


The head man of the villago ran after 


hem, crying 


„Where are you taking him, Sahib?“ 
‘We take him nowhere," Alec answered. 
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* He is master to-night, and carries us home, 
I believe." 

"But you cannot ride without the pad, 
Sahib, or the driving-hook, and there are 
other things you leave behind.“ 

„We will stick on his neck till we drop," 
he answered (for an elephant is worth many 
thousand rupees to the Government, and 
must not get lost). 

“ At least command him to drop the dead 
body before he mangles it, so that we may 
burn it with decent ceremony," was the last 
request of the head man. 

But Maharaj would not listen to the com- 
mand, and made certain noises in his throat 
by which he meant Alec to understand that 
he was going to carry the dead man home 
whether he liked it or no. 

The lights of the village were soon lost in 
the distance, and Maharaj strode into the 
empty darkness, trailing a picket pin behind 
him and carrying that horror in his trunk. 
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his trunk as if trying to drive away that 
something, after which he quickened his 
pace, then he turned round once in his tracks 
and faced his unseen tormentor. Alec 
wondered greatly what was worrying him, 
but he heard nothing and saw less in the 
blackness that reigned. His restiveness in- 
creased, and again he swung round suddenly 
and charged that invisible thing in the dark ; 
again Alec strained both eyes and ears to no 
avail. The only sound on the air came from 
the trailing picket pin. 

„Whatever is worrying Maharaj?” he said 
anxiously. 

„He sees that which our eyes can’t see— 
an evil thing,” answered Tippoo. 

„What! do you mean the ghost of Piroo?”’ 
Alec asked. 

"No, Sahib," said Tippoo. “It is a 
churail, an evil spirit that eats dead men, 
and it wants the body of Piroo.“ 

* Nonsense," Alec replied. 


The consternation we caused.“ 


Till that day Alec had loved Maharaj for 
his great strength and docility, his wisdom, 
and his endearing ways with children, but 
when he saw him in anger extinguish the 
life of a man as easily as one could pulp a 
gooseberry in the fingers, the elephant 
changed at once in his eyes, and Alec saw in 
him nothing but the grim executioner of the 
Moguls, and stamping out lives his daily 
task. The boy felt the touch of the beast 
almost loathsome, and longed to escape from 
his situation on its neck. 7 
Soon the cramped position began to tell, 
for they were jammed together, and Tippoo 
felt like a mustard-plaster upon Alec’s back: 
Alec tried to vary the discomfort by lying 
forward on the head of the elephant, and 
Tippoo tried leaning back a3 far as he could 
without being in danger of falling off, but 
they both felt they could not hold on the 
eight hours that the journey would take. 
By-and-by they noticed that something 
was making Maharaj restive ; twice he swung 


“It is true, Sahib. Many have seen it at 
work in the graveyards of the Mussulman, 
but to-night no one may see it but: the 
elephant.” 

Alec laughed. Yet. ghoul or not, there 
was something the huge beast seemed afraid 
of and hurried to get away from, or attempted 
to frighten back, without success. 

It was a most weird and uncanny situation, 
and the boys longed for it to end. 

But a pleasant change was at hand. The 
heavens were rapidly lighting, ahd soon the 
moon commenced to rise un the scene, and a 
feeling of relief grew with the strengthening 
light, for they were sure the ghostly terror 
would disappear with the dark. The moon 
had partly risen when Tippoo said, Look, 
Sahib, there is the thing.”’ 

Alec looked, and in the uncertain light 
saw a shadowy something keeping pace with 
the elephant, but what it was he could not 
88y. 

Then on the other side of the road thcy 
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saw there was another moving shadow as 
mysterious as the first. But they were not 
kept in suspense much longer, for the light 
suddenly brightened, and they saw each 
weird shadow transform itself into a number 
of jackals. The smell of blood had attracted 
the pack, and they had made an attempt to 
get the dead body away from Maharaj. The 
reaction on their strained nerves was so great 
that the boys laughed aloud in pure joy at 
the sense of relief, and wondered they had 
not guessed the cause of the elephant’s rest- 
lessness before. 

For nearly four hours they had been on 
that apology for a neck, and their limbs were 
painful and stiff from the discomfort of 
sitting so close, when, without any warning, 
Mabaraj came to a stop under a big neem- 
tree, and they recognised it as the place at 
which they had taken their midday meal 
going down to the village. Maharaj care- 
fully placed the body of Piroo on the ground 
and knelt down beside it, and the boys, only 
too pleased at the chance, scrambled off as 
fast as their cramped legs would permit. It 
needed some walking up and down to get rid 
of their stiffness, so they chased the jackals 
and pelied them with stones, which restored 
their circulation. quickly, while Maharaj 
stood sentry over the dead man. 

Tired out and exhausted, the boys were 
anxious for a little sleep; but they could not 
lie under the same tree as that gruesome 
thing, so they lay down under a neighbouring 
sal. Alec was on the way to dreamland 
when he felt he was being carried gently in 
some one’s arms. He woke up and found 
that Maharaj had lifted him in his trunk and 
that he was taking him back to the tree 
where the dead lay. Here he placed Alec on 
the ground alongside the mahout, on the 
other side of which was Tippoo snoring 
peacefully. How he had managed to move 
the boy without waking him was a marvel. 
As soon as Alec was released he tried to get 
away, but Maharaj would not allow it, and 
forced him to lie down again while he stood 
guard over all three. 

They say boys have no nerves, but even 
at this distance of time Alec shudders to 
recollect his sensations on that night of 
horror caused by the poor crushed thing he 
lay shoulder to shoulder with. He feigned 
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sleep and tried to roll a foot or two away, but 
Maharaj had grown suspicious, and rolled 
him back, so that he lay tlat on his shoulder- 
blades between the forelegs of the elephant, 
watching the restless swing of the trunk 
above him. This was better than looking 
at what lay beside him, and he wanted no 
inducement to keep his gaze averted. A 
hyena laughed like an exultant fiend. 
Great flying foxes slowly flapped across the 
face of the moon, like Eblis and his satellites 
scanning the earth for prey, and the pack 
of jackals sat silently waiting for the body of 
the dead. 

Maharaj was very quiet and vigilant, and 
seemed to understand the seriousness of his 
crime. The usual gurgling, grunting, and 
rocking with which he amused himself at 
night were wanting, and though there was a 
large field of sugar-cane near by, and he 
must have been hungry, he never tried to 
help himself like he would have done on 
any other occasion. In spite of the feeling 
of repulsion Alec began to feel a little pity 
for the remorseful giant, for it was most 
probable he would be shot for killing Piroo, 
whose drunken madness had brought about 
his own death. 

But all things have an end, and even that 
night passed away like the passing of a 
strange delirium. About four o’clock Maharaj 
became very restless, thinking it was time to 
start, and pulled and pushed Tippoo till he 
sat up, rubbing his eyes and looking about in 
u dazed way. The elephant went down on 
his knees, and the boys took advantage of 
the invitation and were soon in their places. 
Then Maharaj slowly picked up his burden 
and they recommenced their journey home. 
The jackals were much disappointed, and 
followed listlessly for a short distance, then 
slunk off down a nullah to avoid the light 
of day. 

A sleepy policeman was the first to notice 
the dead man in the trunk of the elephant. 
With a yell of alarm he sprang from the 
footpath where he stood, panting. and staring 
till Maharaj had passed; then some confused 
notion that he should make an arrest seemed 
to occur to him, and he made a few steps 
forward, but the magnitude of the task made 
him halt again, dazed and bewildered, and 
thus they left him. The consternation they 


caused in the bazaar is beyond words to 
describe. It is sufficient to say that the 
better part of the population followed Ma- 
haraj at a safe distance, looking like some 
huge procession, wending its way to the hut 
of the mahout. Maharaj walked slowly to 
the door of the hut and laid the corpse 
down. 

“ Hast thou brought them back safely, my 
son? " cried a fever-stricken voice from the 
depths of the hut. 

* Goor-r-r," said Maharaj in his throat. 

"'lhat is well; but why didst thou not 
arrive last evening?  Didst travel all night? 
Piroo, thou wilt find his sugar-cane in the 
shed ; give him a double measure and drive 
his pickets in under the mangoe tree." 

But there was no answer from Pirroo, 
only the frightened whisperings of a great 
number of people assembled outside. The 
old mahout, in alarm, staggered to the dcor, 
and saw the body at the feet of Maharaj and 
the crimson stains upon the trunk and feet 
of the elephant. 

* Ahhi! ahhi! ahhi!" cried the old man 
aloud, * what madness is this? What hast 
thou done, my son? Now they will shoot 
thee without doubt—thy life for his, and he 
was not worth his salt. Ahhi! ahhi!” 

Then the old man wept, embracing the 
trunk of the elephant, which was coiled 
round his master, while the people looked 
on, and the boys, worn and tired by the 
strain of that awful night, could barely cling 
to their seats on the neck of Maharaj. 

Then the mahout, weak as he was, helped 
them off, and set about washing the dark red 
stains away. 

“ Ahhi! ahhi!" he sobbed. “I have lost 
anephew. I have lost also my son, who will 
surely be shot by the sirkar for this deed. 
My Maharaj, my greatest of Kings! What 
shall I do without thee! I will return to 
my country and drive no more. Ahhi! 
abhi!” 

But this happily was not to be, for a 
strange thing happened. The nephew re- 
covered. Piroo had only been stunned by 
the blow, and the blood that covered his face 
had come from his nose. He was, after a time, 
himself again, but a wiser man, and Mahara) 
was not shot after all. Yet the boys do not 
like to think of that adventure even to-day 
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Bv AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


in the early days of school life dominies 
are generally regarded as the natural 
enemies of boys, especially those boys who 
are going through their scholastic apprentice- 
ship in the lower forms. The tasks set, and 
the impositions prescribed for dull or lazy 
pupils, are regarded as veritable thorns in the 
flesh. Doctor's physic, however, is, as a rule, 
very unpalatable;.but the more rauseous 
the draught, invariably the greater che bene- 
fit that follows. 

In this little paper I will endeavour to set 
forth a few impressions, received on my 
mental retina, and which, happily, remain 
sufliciently fresh to be able to bear re- 
produetion. 

First of all I shall deal with my old boys. 
The oldest of all my schoolboys was a grey- 
haired agricultural labourer, whose years of 
life approached nearer seventy than sixty. 
This statement seems an anachronism. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly true. When I 
first made his acquaintance, he was sixty-six 
years of age. During the spring and summer 
montlis he was employed in such occupations 
as reaping mustard and hoeing wheat, oats, 


THROUGH DOMINORIAL GLASSES. 


and barley; while in the winter-time he 
turned his attention to the manufacture of 
nets, used for plover-catching, and hedging 
and ditching. 

Despite his advanced age, and the fact that 
he wore glasses, he was the first pupil ad- 
mitted by me at an evening class, held in a 
Fen school, to which, a few weeks previously, 
I hed had the honour of being appointed 
headmaster. 

My pupils numbered ten, their ages rang- 
ing from sixty-six downwards to eleven. The 
old veteran, who sported glasses, proved the 
most diligent pupil, and at the end of the 
session could manage, laboriously, of course, 
to read, unaided, such sentences as “ The 
bull is in the field," ete. 

Now, I daresay you boys will laugh at tbis, 
but this poor old fellow had concentrated 
more mental effort upon his four months 
schooling than is necessary for a fellow with 
average ability to master the “props ° of 
Euclid in Books I. and II. When he first 
entered upon his scholastic career he could 
not, with any great degree of accuracy, fix upo! 


h ozen | in the English alphabet. 
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In his boyhood, and even advanced manhood, 
"5, gschools—at least those worthy of the name 
did not exist in the Fens. 
At the completion of the evening-school 
L^ term I learned the reason of the old man's 
z gssiduity. He had a son in India —a soldier 
-- whom he had not seen for many years. 
The boy's letters to his father had invariably 
zx. to be read out to the latter by neighbours 
e higherscholastically equipped, and it was the 
desire to understand for himself what his 
son had to say that led the old labourer to 
engage upon the herculean task of learning 
to read. Five years later, after I had lefi 
the district, I received & letter from the old 
veteran, written by himself. It was a credit- 
able production, although the fist could 
not be deemed an excellent specimen of 
caligraphy or the spelling strictly * ortho- 
_., graphic.” 
„ The next old * boy " was a corporal in a 
. Highland regiment of historic fame. As 
.- fighters they possess no superiors in the 
British Army, as the Afghan hordes found to 
. their cost at the storming of the Peiwar 
. Kotal on December 2, 1878. For dis- 
_. tinguished conduct in the field he received 
.the meritorious service medal, and the V.C. 
would have been his, but the authorities 
. werechary of granting the guerdon of honour. 
With his medal he received the stripes of a 
Corporal, although he possessed no Army 
certificate of education. 
| When Colonel, or rather General, Roberts's 
"force returned from Afghanistan to India, 
' this corporal’s regiment was stationed at 
i Umballa, where I was then serving as an 
Army dominie. For the campaign this cor- 
. poral was given the Afghan medal with four 
clasps (a rare distinction), the Kabul-Kan- 
` dahar Star, and, as stated before, the Dis- 
. tinguished Service Medal. 
He was perhaps the finest specimen of 
. 9hysical humanity it has ever been my lot to 
ꝛome across—and I certainly have seen many 
ine types—yet he was densely illiterate. 
When he came under my fingers he knew the 
etters of the alphabet but barely. Every 
ioldier is compelled to attend school until he 
sets at least his third-class certificate; but 
" Jorporal G——’s seemed a hopeless case. 
sncouraged by my kind words, he became 
me of my most assiduous pupils, and at the 
und of four months from the time he com- 
aenced his studies under me be passed the 
ha e examination and obtained his 
ird. 

Six months later he secured his second, 
nd, being & good drill, was promoted to the 
ink of sergeant, shortly afterwards obtaining 
is colours. I believe he would have won a 
mmission, for he passed in Group I. of the 
irst-Class Army Certificate, but his career 

ds eut short during the advance on Zag-a- 
1g in the Sudan campaign while serving 
nder General Macpherson. An Egyptian 
illet terminated the prospects of as fine a 
dier as ever wore the tartan of the 
ackenzies of Seaforth. 
Several letters written by him are in my 
“session, and needless to say they are held 
sacred property by their owner. 
5 & purpose in bringing these two 
d“ boys before you fellows, who as a rule 
sie splendid advantages. The plodding, 
at ae Spirit of the Fen labourer and the 
Alves ighlander who fell at Zag-a-Zig, ap- 
me as denoting a very high standard 
[2] BORN. : 
un me now bring before your notice two 
xal 168 of fellows who failed in life through 
s sputude and pure laziness. The first 
p 2 eldest son of a large sheep farmer on 
i Borders. He w 8 . 
it when a bg as clever —so clever, in fact, 
ich appare y at school he could, without 
the head 5 maintain his position 
ib te 8 la 18 class. In due time he wus 
| ous University, and before the 
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completion of his second term was sent down 
for good. Whenever he could shirk a lecture 
he did, with the result that to-day he is 
enduring the torments which always follow 
in the wake of a ruined and misspent life. 
Instead of holding a high and dignitied posi- 
tion, he was, when I last heard of him, herd- 
ing sheep on & lonely fellside farm on the 
Cheviots. Even after being rusticated he was 
given innumerable chances of retrieving him- 
self, but mental laziness, to which must be 
added physical, has killed him, metaphori- 
cally and morally speaking. 

The other case is that of the son of a lead 
miner, the latter being a man of unimpench- 
able integrity. Tom C——— as a boy was a 
brilliant fellow and won a scholarship at a 
well-known grammar school in the North. 
The father pinched himself in order that he 
might save enough money to maintain his 
boy at a University. Tom C-—’s entrance 
to the grammar school was the beginning of 
his downward career. 

Before the end of the first term Tom had 
reached the low-water mark of his form, and 
by the time one year from entrance had flown 
over his head his father received a polite 
intimation from the governors of the school 
that Tom’s removal would be considered a 
blessing. The cause of Tom’s fall from the 
paths of rectitude was pure and unmitigated 
mental idleness. For many years Tom has 
been working as a lead miner in a parish not 
ten miles removed from his native village. 

Dominies as a class are partial to quick 
and apt pupils who presumably one day will 
do them credit; but the steady plodding 
scholar, the fellow who will not shirk his 
work, holds a high position in the esteem of 
his echoolmaster. Such a one was William 

8 —~, whom the writer well knew. 

In the profession to which the writer 
belongs, an examination, known as the King's 
Scholarship, is annually held. Formerly, 
of course, this particular examination was 
known as the Queen's Scholarship. It is of 
the value of about one hundred pounds, and 
entitles the suecessful candidate to free board, 
residence, and tuition for two years at what 
are known as Normal Training Colleges for 
Schoolmasters. 

At the particular entrance examination at 
which I sat, now many years ago, William 
S— competed. I was lucky and managed 
to get a very high First Class, while S ——, 
probably owing to defective instruction in 
his early days, obtained only a second. How- 
ever, he managed to secure a scholarship, but 


was last man on the list of entering students 


in B.—— College that year. 

His mental attainments were not brilliant, 
but he possessed & persistent pluck which 
even to-day, as I bring back reminiscences 
of college life, I ardently admire. Although 
suffering from defective eyesight, he kept 
gradually creeping up the college list over 
the heads of fellows who had obtained u 
brilliant First at the scholarship exami- 
nation. 

At the end of his first year he managed 
io come out with a First Class at the 
Government examination, overtopping many 
men who went out of their way to sneer at 
him for his quiet, plodding ways. 

At the completion of his college course 
S— had managed to crawl to the top 
place in the First Class, besides having 
gained several Firsts in the Science examina- 
tions. To-day heis Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in an antipodean colony, with 
a salary of one thousand pounds a year; 
while his text-books on educational matters 
are classics in that particular line. 

Now, possibly it may occur to many 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” that this particular 
student was ambitious. Perhaps he had a 
strain of that quality in his nature; but, as 
I afterwards learned, something of a higher 
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and holier nature was the keynote of this 
young plodder's character. He was the only 
Bon of a widow, and she was very poor. For 
his mother's Sake-—and I do not think any 
health y-minded British lad will sneer at this 
statement —he had bent all his energies in 
the direction of “getting on." And 1 think 
he succeeded admirably. 

Therefore to the plodder, who is some- 
times apt to be looked down upon and 
sneered at by his more brilliant fellow- 
pupils, I would say, “ Plod on!" There is 
not the slightest doubt that the plodder, 
working with & pure and legitimate motive, 
will succeed. You all know the old saying, 
„Everything comes to him who waits," and 
I would add “ who works." 

You fellows who read the B. O. P.,“ and 
are charmed with the racy stories and articles 
specially written for you, sometimes may 
have the impression that the authors of 
such have merely to sit down, put pen to 
paper, and there the thing is done. Now, 
you all know, or ought to know, that a great 
many errors are creeping about on this 
sublunary sphere, and when you get the 
above ideas into your heads about the writers, 
who cater for your amusement and instruc- 
tion, you have swallowed a very great error 
which is extremely difficult of digestion. If 
the many authors whose work has appeared 
in the pages of your old friend were can- 
vassed as to the secret of their success as 
writers, one hundred per cent. would answer 
* Work." 

Dominies &re extremely partial to fellows 
who have grit in them. It is part of our 
education, and indeed our duty, to try and 
be able to study boys' characters ; and, per- 
soually speaking, if I like one quality above 
any other in & boy, it is grit. The word is 
a little one, but 1t means very much. 

I have, ever since I left India in 1881, kept 
& private log concerning boys who have 
passed through my fingers, their progress 
in school and their success or otherwise in 
after-life—as far, of course, as I have been 
able—and I have come to the conclusion 
that the “ gritty” boy almost invariably 
does well when he launches his little bark 
on the broad and ofttimes troubled sea of 
life. By grit I mean honesty of purpose, a 
strong aversion to sneaking, and— may I say 
it?—kindness of heart. This last is a very 
desirable quality, and one which should 
embrace in its folds the humane treatment 
of the dumb creation. A boy who is humane 
and gentle to those things which, when put 
upon, cannot retaliate, occupies & very high 
niche in my estimation. 

I do not think any schoolmaster likes a 
prig or & tell-tale. True, occasion may arise 
when a fellow should speak out, and if done 
with & pure motive such an action is highly 
commendable ; but to split on a comrade so 
that some advantage, fancied or otherwise, 
may accrue is sure to bring down upon the 
fellow who attempts it, &nd rightly so too, 
the displeasure of his master. 

I once knew & fellow who got on remark- 
ably well during the first three months of 
his school life. He was in the habit of 
anonymously informing the headmaster of 
any little peccadillos perpetrated by his 
fellow-pupils, and, being something of a 
schemer, advanced his prospects very con- 
siderably until he was found out and dis- 
missed with ignominy from the school. 

In conclusion, I may say that your masters 
(of course I am viewing things through 
dominorial glasses) like a boy who is plod- 
ding, self-reliant, kind, and humane to the 
lower creation, and above all the fellow who, 
without undue pride, respects himself. A 
boy, unless he be an egotist or a fool, may 
always know when he is sailing in the right 
direction, and that is, if he maintains a sense 
of self-respect. 


THE 


| ug ordo has heard of the Regent Street 
i Polytechnie, but it may be doubted 
whether very many outside the goodly 
company of “ Poly boys," past and present, 
have any idea of the immense extent and 
varied character of the activities that centre 
there. To some the word “ Polytechnic“ 
suggests delightful summer holidays, to 
others it means evening classes, to athletes 
the name is familiar as the club designation 
of some of the crack performers in nearly 
every kind of manly sport. The extent and 
variety of the work of the Polytechnic make 
it difficult to give in a brief space anything 
like an adequate account of the famous 
institution. 


The Polytechnic is primarily a social club 
fer young men, the largest club of the kind 
in the world, and of its ramifications there is 
no end. 

Let us cross the threshold of the club 


premises in Regent Street and see what our 


first impression of the institution will be 
like. We are in a spacious mosaic-paved 
entrance hall, on the walls of which we at 
once notice a series of really fine frescoes, 
the work, we learn, of Polytechnic art 
students. Round three sides of the hall are 
counters, behind which a number of clerks 
are busily engaged issuing tickets or giving 
information with regard to educational 
classes, Saturday concerts and holiday trips, 
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A FAMOUS YOUNG MEN'S CLUB: 
ITS WORK. 


POLYTECHNIC AND 
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and transacting the business of the Provident 
Society, Savings Bank, Employment Bureau, 
etc. A little farther on is a bookstall at 
which books and stationery for use in the 
Institute can be obtained, and in the middle 
of the hall stands a glass case containing 
cups and other trophies won by members 
of the various athletic clubs. There is a 
continuous stream of people entering the 
building or leaving it, and sometimes 
stopping to chat with friends; it is for the 
most part a masculine throng, though now 
and again a few young women pass through 
on their way to or from one of the 
educational classes; the “ sisters’ institute“ 
however, is in a separate building. It is a 


busy and cheerful scene, and you rightly 
conclude that activity and cheerfulness are 
characteristics of Poly ” folk. 

Penetrating a little farther under the 
courteous guidance of one of the members of 
the Reception Committee, who are always 
ready to welcome new members and show 
visitors over the institute, we find ourselves 
in the midst of a bewildering variety of 
activities. From the din and clatter of the 
engineering and plumbing workshops in the 
basement we pass to the calmer regions of 
the classrooms devoted to literary and 
commercial studies and the preparation of 
candidates for Civil Service and London 
University examinations, then to the well. 


equipped chemical laboratory, where smells 
and explosions lend fascination to the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, and finally 
to the serene heights near the chimney-pots 
where the art students congregate. 

3ut all this educational work, and much 
more we have not space even to mention, is 
but one side of the work of the Polytechnic. 
We have much else to see. The well. 
appointed gymnasium is certainly worth a 
visit, and at once shows us how large a part 
physical exercise plays in the life of the 
place. The gymnasium has more than 1,000 


members, who are instructed by three pro- 
fessional teachers, assisted by a fine body of 
twenty voluntary leaders. 


If it be summer 
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time, a goodly number of members ma; 


always be seen disporting themselves in the 
large swimming-bath, which, during the 
winter months, is converted into a comfort 
able reading-room and quite as generally 
patronised. E 

Another very popular room is the soc 
room, where members can meet in friend!) 
chat, play chess, draughts, etc., and satisfy 
the cravings of the inner man. Leading 
from this room are a number of snug litte 
parlours, each of which is sacred to the u= 
of one of the chief clubs or societies. 

It almost goes without saying that athleu: 
sports of all kinds are diligently cultivates 
among members of the Polytechnic. Severs 
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of their athletic clubs stand in the very front 
rank. In cycling they are absolutely 
supreme ; no other club in the country has so 
splendid a record of racing successes to the 
credit of its members. For several years in 
succession the cycling championship of 
London has been held by the Polytechnic 
Cycling Club, and more than once the proud 
titles of Amateur Champion of the World 
and Amateur Champion of England have 
fallen to its members. 

The Polo Club is one of the best in the 
country, and has twice won the Southern 
Counties Polo Championship, as well as 
many other distinctions. The Harriers’ 
Club has 250 members, many of whom take 
a lot of beating, either on the cinder-path or 
across country. Cricket and football have, 
of course, very numerous votaries, and as the 
Polytechnic clubs possess a splendid ground 
at Wimbledon, their members have abundant 
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7 Photographic Enlarging Class, showing method of making Bromide Enlargement. 


opportunities for practice. The Cricket 
Club puts about eight teams into the field 
every Saturday, and throughout the season 
plays more matches than any other club in 
England. except the M. C. C. 

The Rifle, Lawn Tennis, Rowing, and 
Boxing Clubs are all well supported. And 
then there are a large number of indoor 
Societies of a partly educational and partly 
recreative character. Thus, the affairs of 
the Empire are settled once a week, to the 
accompaniment of a prodigious flow of 
rhetoric, in the Polytechnic Parliament, 
which has almost as many members as its 
prototype at Westminster. Students of 
French have a pleasant opportunity for 
improving their conversational powers in the 
French Society, where they rub up against 
Frenchmen, Belgians, and other foreigners, 
who for their part are helped in acquiring a 
knowledge of English. We might go on to 
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speak of the Mutual Improvement Society, 
the Reading Circle, the Shorthand Society, 
the Natural History Society, and still we 
should not have exhausted the list of or- 
ganisations connected with the Polytechnic. 
But enough has been said to show what an 
immense concern it is, and how it caters for 
all kinds of tastes. 

Like Rome, the Polytechnic was not built 
inaday. The story of its gradual growth is 
as interesting as a romance. Nearly forty 
years ago x young fellow who had just left 
Eton, filled with an intense desire to do 
something to brighten the lives of the 
wretched little street Arabs of London, 
started teaching two young crossing-sweepers 
to read. The meeting-place was the Adelphi 
Arches, a dark and gloomy spot lying 
between the Strand and the river (the 
Thames Embankment had not then been 
made). A lighted candle stuck in an old beer- 


bottle served for illumination, and two Bibles 
for reading-books. That was the beginning 
of the Polytechnic ; the Eton boy was Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, the honoured founder and 
president of the institute. A little while 
afterwards he purchascd the clothes and 
equipment of n shoeblack, and lived inter- 
mittently for six months the life of a London 
street boy, polishing boots, holding horses, 
and doing any other odd jobs, often sleeping 
out with the boys in the Adelphi Arches, or 
wherever else a homeless boy could find a 
resting-place—all this with the deliberate 
object of understanding the language, the 
habite, and ways of thought of the boys he 
gought to benefit. His father knew nothing 
of these nightly adventures, as young 
Mr. Hogg generally managed to appear at 
the breakfast table at the usual time. 

How, after this rough apprenticeship, Mr. 
Hogg started a ragged school, and then a 


night refuge for homeless boys; how the 
school grew and prospered, and the wild 
street Arabs—even young thieves—became 
civilised and reformed; how a separate 
institute was started for the benefit of the 
respectable young fellows who came in 
increasing numbers to the night school ; how 
the institute rapidly developed, migrating 
several times from smaller to larger premises, 
until even the extensive premises in Regent 
Street became too small, and other buildings 
in the neighbourhood had to be taken as 
annexes; how a separate institute was 
started for young women; a day school for 
boys, and another for girls; all this, and 
much more would have to be related if we 
were writing a history of the Polytechnic, but 
it is much too long a story to be more than 
just hinted at here. 

All through its history the Polytechnic has 
had the immense advantage of the constant 


presence and help of its founder and presi. 
dent, Mr. Quintin Hogg. After all these 
years he remains very closely in touch with 
the life of the Institute, and knows its 
members as no one else knows them. He 
has said that he can identify by name about 
2.500 of the members, and there must be 
many thousands of men in all parts of the 
world to whom Mr. Quintin Hogg has been, 
at some time of their lives, a true personal 
friend. It is the same with the 700 boys in 
the day school ; he knows them all by their 
Christian names, writes to them on their 
birthdays, and keeps a friendly eye on them 
after they leave school. The old boys of the 
Polytechnic School have a special club of 
their own, the * Old Quintinian Club," and 
a comfortable room at the Institute is set 
apart for their use. 

It is undoubtedly the amount of enthusi- 
astic- personal service voluntarily rendered to 
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the institution, not only by Mr. Hogg, but by 
many willing helpers, which has given the 
Polytechnic its unique place among similar 
institutions. The Vice-President, Mr. J. E. K. 
Studd, is & host in himself. His name alone 
is a valuable asset; twenty years ago, there 
was no more familiar name in the cricket 
world. He was captain of the Cambridge 
University eleven in 1884, and his brother, 
Mr. C. T. Studd, was also one of the most 
brilliant batsmen of his time. Mr. Studd, 
who, like Mr. Hogg, is an old Etonian, 
brought his cricketing zeal, as well as other 
even more valuable qualities, into the Poly- 
technic, and was for many years a tower of 
strength to the cricket club. He has now 
given up cricket—his place being taken by 


Mr. V. R. Hoare (another old Etonian), who 
captains both the cricket and football elevens 
-—but he still works hard for the Poly in 
many other ways. 

Chatting the other day with Mr. Studd on 
Poly matters, I learned many interesting 


facts about the work and the workers, a 
few of which I have already recorded. 
Speaking of the hold the Institute has on 
5 its members, Mr. Studd mentioned some 
^ rather striking figures. The membership,” 
he said, “is never merely nominal. Fellows 
join because the Poly is useful to them, 
and of all the 17,090 members and students 
it may safely be said that there are 
very few who are not in pretty constant 
attendance. No one whose subscription is in 
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arrear can pass the barrier, and our fellows 
do not pay for what they do not require. 
The average nightly attendance during the 
winter months is between 3,000 and 4,000, 
and it is remarkable how the fellows stick to 
the Institute ; a large proportion of the mem- 
bers have been with us for several years, and 
250 have been members for ten years or 
more. 

* You see," continued Mr. Studd, “ we are 
all friends together. Everyone here is a 
Poly member that and nothing more. 
We are all working for the common good ; 
you will hardly find such an esprit de 
corps anywhere out of Eton. This is no 
place for those who want to put on side, but 
a fellow who comes in a friendly, sociable 
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spirit will soon feel quite at home and have 
plenty of friends." 

The talk veered round to the subject of 
co-operative holiday tours, for which, as 
everybody knows, the Polytechnic has 
become quite famous, and I asked how the 
system originated. 

“It began," said Mr. Studd, “like every- 
thing else here, in a very small way. That 
is one of the secrets of our success: we 
have never jumped into anything big yet 
everything has grown up gradually. When 
things were quite small here, a few of our 
fellows took a walking tour together in 
North Wales and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely at a very small cost. Soon after- 
wards sixty boys from the day school were 
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taken for a three weeks’ holiday in Switzer- 
land. The total cost of the holiday—which 
was organised by Mr. Robert Mitchell, the 
present director of education— was only 5l. 
for each boy. These experiences were a 
revelation of the possibilities of cheap co- 
operative travel, and some of us, impressed. 
with the idea that many of our fellows spent 
a lot of money on holidays from which they 
derived little enjoyment or profit, determined 
to develop the idea. Now about 10,000 
people take their holidays under our auspices 
every yeur." 

„And how,“ I asked, “does the educa- 
tional work fare in the midst of all these 
social and recreative developments? 

"Better than ever," said Mr. Studd. 


„We are considerably in advance of any 
similar institution. We don't negleet edu- 
cationnl work because we are interested in 
other things also. As a matter of fact, our 
educational work, under the direction of 
Mr. Robert Mitchell, has more than doubled 
itself within the last six years. The number 
of individual students enrolled sincc last 
September exceeds 12,000. But neither do 
we consider, as some do, that education should 
be our sole concern. Our iden is that a boy 
or & man has four sides to his nature - 
spiritual, intellectual, social, physical; if he 
develops one at the expense of the others hc 
becomes lopsided. Our nim is to provide 
our members with opportunities for develop- 
ment on every side.“ 


Soo 
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SOME HINTS ON ROCK-COLLECTING. 


[m wonder why more boys do not take to 

rock-colleeting as a hobby. "They go in 
for photography, stamp-collecting, fretwork, 
and model making, and even for botany, but 
few follow the fascinating and instructive 
pursuit of geology. I suppose the big names 
attached to some of the fossils frighten 
them. Certainly such words as “ Calymene 
Blumenbachii " make a rather big mouthful, 
but familiarity with the specimen itself soon 
breeds contempt for its long name. - 

Amateur *stone-breaking" is peculiarly 
suitable for boys, and has many advantages 
over other hobbies which they enthusiasti- 
cally pursue. 

First and foremost, it is quite inexpensive. 
It can be a poor boy's hobby. A hammer, 
knife, and bag are all that are absolutely 
necessary to make a start. No expensive 
apparatus, such as cameras, telescopes, 
lathes, microscopes, are required. There is 
no need to buy specimens, and there are 
no frauds such as the stamp collector only 
too often finds to his cost. 

Then, too, it drags its disciples out from 
the stuffy room and busy town to the lofty 
mountain, and thus affords good exercise to 
the legs as well as to the arms. Further, it 
can be followed all the year round, for in the 
dark winter evenings the specimens will 
be brought out to be cleaned, mounted, and 
arranged. 

Lastly, it is most instructive and valuable, 
teaching much about the origin of the world 
and its life, besides possessing a great com- 
mercial value to those who intend to take 
up mining, building, or engineering as a 
profession. 
` How to Start.—Districts differ widely in 
the rocks they present to view. Most hills 
have quarries carved out of their sides— 
quarries which will be more or less interest- 
ing and likely to yield rocks or fossils— 
possibly both. Boys living near coal-fields will 
find beautiful fern and other plant impres- 
sions in the waste coal-shale tipped out on the 
rubbish-heaps round the mine-shaft. Chalk 
and limestone quarries are almost always 
rich in fossil shells, but the higher moun- 
tains found in Devon, Wales, and Scotland 
have few fossils, affording a big variety of rock 
specimens instead. Folks who live near 
either of these will easily get together a 
small collection. 

But what about those who live in big 
towns like London, Liverpool, and Glasgow ? 
Railway fare into the country is beyond a 
poor boy's means. These need not despair. 
It is surprising what a number of sorts can 
be got in & town. 

Take the streets, for example. A good 
nucleus can be made from the road metal. 
Here in London we have flints, granite, 
diorite, chert, basalt, and gravel, brought 
from all parts of the country, some even 
coming from foreign countries as ballast in 
ships. Then there are the paving-stones. 
The workmen knock off chips, when Jay- 
ing them down, and it is easy to get finc 
specimens of sandstone and granite in this 
way. | 
Pay a visit to a gravestone yard. If he 
talk nicely to the foreman, the budding 
geologist will probably be in possession of 
lumps of granite, oolite, alabaster, and several 
kinds of marble when he says“ Good-bye.” 

A builder's yard is likewise worth a visit. 
Slate, used for tiles, sand and gravel at 
least can be obtained here. Pebbles *on- 
stitute a hobby in themselves. A friend of 
mine spent years in collecting all tbe 
pebbles he could, brought down by a certain 
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river. Then he spent his holidays in 
finding out where they all came from. 

The scullery can be raided for pumice and 
(in the South) for a piece of greensand, 
which mother uses for whitening the window- 
sills. 

A careful eye should be kept on excavations 
for foundations of houses and the laying of 
pipes. If these go to any depth, they are 
almost certain to tap some fresh layer cf 
rock rock which may contain fossils. 

From these sources alone quite a decent 
little collection may be obtained without even 
using a hammer. 

Mounting the Specimens.—All good speci- 
mens should be carefully mounted. They 
look quite imposing and handsome on a nice 
white card. 

Sands will be kept in botties and neatly 
labelled. Clays and gravels can go into small 
boxes. But the more compact rocks will be 
shown off much better on cardboard. Most 
geologists use two standard sizes. The 
smaller one is 3 in. by 2 in. The larger just 
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double this, 3 in. by 4in. This is an advan- 
tage, as it allows of them being packed nicely 
in & box in regular order. 

Thick cardboard should be used, and it will 
be worth while to get a stationer or picture- 
frame maker to cut them true with his 
guillotine. I get the smaller size ready cut 
tor ten a penny. There is nothing like fish 
glue (Le Page’s is a good one) for sticking 
them on. 

A very little quantity is suflioient ; it soon 
dries, and stands quite a big strain before 
allowing stone and card to part company. 

The name of the specimen, locality, and 
date of its discovery should be clearly stated 
at the bottom. 

Other Work.—There is a great fascination 
in the collector of rocks pure and simple, 
but the wise collector will join a class, or 
obtain a text-book, of which there are a good 
number from 1s. upwards. 

Fossil-hunting is not by any means the 
only geological work to be done. The boy 
who can draw should sketch any quarries 
or excavations encountered and accurately 
deseribe the thickness and composition of 
the various layers. 


Then there are map-drawing, roc diisathp j 


and polishing, and microscope-slide mating. 
Those who have cameras will find photo- 
graphy a charming sister hobby to their 
stone-breaking. 

Finally, our young friends who dabble in 
geology should seek to know older people 
who are interested in the subject. Geologists 
are wonderfully kind to the young rock- 
hunter. I recall with gratitude numerous 
acts of kindness shown to me when, as a 
youngster, I first shouldered hammer and 
satchel, and engaged in amateur stone- 
breaking. 
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A SCHOOLBOY’S SONG. 


By THomas HAY, M.A. 


T wouldn't be wise 
To shut your eyes 

To the fact that a school’s for working. 
Gay songs, we fear, 
To your critical ear 

May sound as if we're shirking. 


The cleverest bard 
Would find it hard 

To rhyme on conic sections ; 
"Twould be much worse 
To describe in verse 

The chemical lab. directions. 


To sing of towns 
Or of Latin nouns 
Would never be quite the ticket ; 
It'a better much 
To avoid all such, 
To sing of bikes and cricket. 


It's often true 
That the more you do 
When it's shining bright or raining, 
The better you find 
Your state of mind 
When it comes to mental training. 


So believe our claims 
That our hearty games, 
When we happen to be in clover, 
Are en index true 
Of the work we do 
When the holiday time js over. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A FIVE years’ reader writes to us from H MS. 
Gladiator, in the Mediterranean. He tel's us of how 
eagerly he looks forward to the 18th of each month, 
when he gets the parts. He is a Sick Berth Attendant 
in the Sick Bay," aud has to “keep the place clean, 
and look after the patients and dress their wounds and 
give them their medicines, and do the cooking for 
those on the sick mess.” He adds: “ The sick people 
are very glad to have a look at my * B.O.P.” They will 
sing out, * After you with a bit ot that. paper,' and not 
be happy till they get it." 


ote 


WE namber thousands of girls, in all parts of the 
world, amongst our readers, and many of them read 
our pages to some purpose, as their success in the prize 
competitions proves. A few weeks ago we quoted 
from the “Saturday Review” the testimony of the 
Duchess of Sutherland as to how she had read and 
prized the “ B. O. P.,“ and other well-known ladies have 
written to the same journal in a similar strain. Thus, 
Mrs. Lanyon states: * When seven years old I was the 

roud possessor of a bound volume of The Boy's Own 
8 and for several years after wards I never missed 
the anpual volume. I absolutely revelle in the 
stories and read them through and oronga For the 
ordinary books for girls I cared nothing. By All means 
let the girls read boys’ books. I do not mean that kind 
in which the brave boy performs half a dozen marvel- 
lous actions in as many minutes, but stories of explora- 
tion and adventure which awaken an interest in 
geography, and are indeed a geographical education in 
themseives. I know from experience what a pleasure 


/it is to be learning in the geography lesson about a 
. foreign) island or town where took place some stirring 
event related in a favourite story." 
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SHELL-HUNTERS: THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 


By Gorpon STABLES, M. D., R. N., 


BY SEA AND LAND. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “ Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.— THE FUGITIVES, —A STRANGE FIGHT.—A FUNERAL PILE. 


"pue skipper of the Diadem had not been idle 
after Poonoo left. 

He commenced at once to fortify the 
position he occupied, and this he did 
secundum artem, with a seemingly impene- 
trable wall of thorny branches and boulders 
of lava. 

This occupied quite twelve hours, but it 
was finished to his satisfaction at last, and 
not a corner was left which the agile head- 
hunters could rush. 

That they would follow the fugitives Paul 
knew right well, and he knew also that they 
would come on in full force intent on 
revenge. 

At two sides the guns were placed to rake 
an enemy from fore or aft, and these guns 


could easily be changed in position in a very - 


few minutes. 

Then, when all was done that could be done, 
Paul lay down to snatch a few hours of well- 
earned sleep and rest. 

Leaving but one man on guard, he caused 
all the others to do the same. 

Those brave fellows slumbered well. Not 
so Paul, however. Never before had he felt 
so restless and impatient ; sleep was banished 
for once; but although he arose at last and 
sat down on the edge of a lava block to 
think and plan, he never once thought of 
awaking his crew until he considered it 
time. 

But now in his own mind Paul had re- 
viewed his battle order and his plans. Ten 
men could easily hold the fort, he believed, 
and with seventy hands he determined to 
‘advance in the direction in which he 
knew the stronghold of the head-hunters lay. 

There might be great danger in doing so, 
for he was well aware that, sooner than permit 
Juanita to fall into his hands, these wild 
warriors would slay her, or, fearful thought ! 
set fire to the throne-house where she 
dwelt a prisoner queen. 

Well, there was danger anyhow, and to 
stay here in the newly erected fort doing 
absolutely nothing Paul felt would actually 
unhings his mind. 

To determine was to act with the brave 
little skipper, so he hurriedly had his men 
called together and just as quickly issued his 
orders. 

All heavy baggage and accoutrements wero 
to be left in the fort, which he now gave the 
mate entire command of, while he himself, 
nnd the bo's'n, were to extend in line and 
make a forced march through the forest. 


„Oh, hurry, Poonoo! Hurry!“ 

Yes, the. dwarf would hurry, for well he 
knew that the danger was now extreme. 

But the little chief was far more accustomed 
to wild life than most white men are. He 
knew exactly the distance the head-hunters 
were off; in other words, he knew the start 
he had obtained. He knew, moreover, that 
these wild men would be some time in pick- 
ing up the trail, and that they could not 
follow it at a run even when they did so; 
but he knew also that if Juanita, if too much 
excited, should faint and fall — then the end 
would come, for he would die where she lay, 
fighting to protect her. 

He was wise, therefore, to assume a 
recklessness and unconcern that he was 
very fur indeed from feeling. 

He laughed at the idea of danger in his 
own strange cackle. 

" Tapoong  loong (spearman or head. 
hunter) moolong (wings) no have, De tiger 
no can catchee mono (bird)." 


[d 


Then he lcisurely led her onwards, and by 
the time the sun had arisen they arrived at 
the banks of a stream. This they forded, 
the strong-limbed dwerf supporting poor 
Juanita in the water. 

Beyond this was jungle, and now Poonoo 
began to feel safe. He gathered fruit, and 
beth had breakfast. 

After getting to the east side of the jungle, 
which was very extensive, Poonoo determined 
to play one of his best cards. 

He quickly took from a little skin pouch 
that hung by his side a flat piece of soft 
wood and a hard pointed inch-thick pencil. 
Placing the little plank on a rock he sur- 
rounded the pencil with dry moss and struck 
it into the wood. No white men could have 
„found fire," as Poonoo phrased it, in one 
half the time. And this fire he placed 
quickly into a heap of sun-dried ferns, then, 
when it blazed up, ran from place to place 
with bunches of burning grass in his kand, 
and from every spot where he knelt momen- 
tarily flames up-sprang. 

In less than an hour the whole country- 
side was like a rolling prairie on fire, and 
smoke and sparks were driven back by the 
force of the wind in clouds that could not 
but impede the advance of the enemy. 

It was time for the dwarf to laugh again, 
and this he now did so heartily that hope 
and happiness began to dawn m Juanita’s 
heart, such as she had not felt for long 
years. 

But ther® was even now no time to lose, 
“for the head-hunters would undoubtedly 
make a big détour and once more find the 
trail. 

By sunset, or a little before, the fugitives 
had found a resting-place. It was high up 
on the ledge of a flat rock, behind which was 
à small cave or recess. 

Poonoo had just time to collect in a great 
heap all the boulders and stones he could 
find, and with these to fortify his position, be- 
fore the sun went down. 

The dwarf chief now prevailed upon 
Juanita to lie down and sleep, if possible, 
telling her that it would be hours yet before 
the moon rose away yonder over the bills 
in the east, and that as soon as there was 
light enough they could resume their flight 
and he would guide her safe and sound to 
her husband's camp. 

As for himself, he dared not, or cared not, 
to sleep. 

It would be well on in the middle watch 
before the moon-glow would begin to shine 
on the mountain-tops. Meanwhile Poo- 
noo knew that the enemy would still be 
vigilant but scattered, and even if they were 
not quite driven back by the jungle fire that 
was glowing red yonder in the east, it would 


take many long hours for them to re-form and 


start on the fresh trail. 

Alas! even Poonoo did not know how 
cunning head-hunters are, and how well up 
in every species of forest craft. 

The American Indians of old could not 
have found their way through the darkness 
of forest or bush with more undeviating 
skill than these Borneans did. Indeed, they 
are the very sleuth-hounds of the savage 
race. 

Their strength and suppleness of body are 
marvellous, their aim with spear, or with 
arrow from bow, is unerring, and, once upon 
& trail, they know no such thing as fatigue. 

What a lónely vigil was poor Poonoo's! 
and well was it for Juanita that she slept 
at last, though ever and anon awaking 


with a slight terrified scream as the 
plaintive scream of night-birds or wild, 
unearthly whistling shriek of the siamang 
rang out here and there in the woodlands. 

A lonely vigil indeed, but, worn out with 
fatigue and watching, Pocnoo himsclf sank 
down at last and slumbered heavily. 
No cry of monkey, no scream of bird, 
could awaken him till nature had been re- 
stored. 

Some cold, creepy feeling caused him to 
start at last, just as a huge snake, which now 
darted off, was coiling its horrid form close 
by his chest. 

For a moment he forgot where he was, and 
but for the battery of stones he had collected 
would have fallen headlong over the cliff. 

The moon was high in the east. Nearly 
full it was, and, owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere, making all things seem as bright 
as day. 

With one hand shading his eyes he now 
glanced eastwards. 

The jungle fire had burned itself out, 
though white smoke still rose from the 
ashes. 

He listened. 

He could hear nothing save tho usual 
forest cries, birds calling to birds, apes or 
monkeys answering in derision. 

He could hear nothing unusual nor see 
anything alarming. 

Yet at that very moment over three 
hundred swarthy head-hunters, intent on 
vengeance, were creeping stealthily on to- 
wards the very hill on which he was hiding. 

Poonoo repronched himself for having 
slept his precious time away, and after 
listening intently a little longer he was 
about to arouse Juanita, when suddenly an 
unusual sound smote on his ear. It might 
have been but a tiger-cat dashing through a 
bush on his prey. Still, Poonoo v as doubtful. 

It was well he was. For out now from 
a thicket of thorn or mendong bush there 
crept one single savage and stood alone on 
a bare patch of ground. 

The moonbeams shone down on his 
well-knit form, and Poonoo could distinctly 
see the features of the big chief Geepodah 
himself, could trace every line that was 
curiously tattooed on arms and legs, and 
almost count the beads and shells and the 
human tecth of enemies that adorned his 
neck and naked waist. 

Poonoo handled his revolvers. He had 
two, and was well skilled by this time in 
their use. 

He could have shot the chief where he 
stood, but something withheld him. 

Perhaps Geepodah had not yet discovered 
the rock-ledge on which Juanita and he 
were hiding. 

Dut doubt on this score was at once put 
an end to, for this cannibal chief diuted 
back once more into the bush, then gave the 
warlike signal that was soon to summon his 
clau. 

Again and again that wild shriek of his 
was raised, a sound that once heard by night 
can never ke forgotten. It is not a war-cry, 
but a quavering cooee-ing yell rising higher 
and higher, then dying away in long-drawn 
cadence. 

At stated intervals the signal was raised, 
and Juanita, who was by this time awake, 
and Poonoo had not long to await the fear- 
ful attack. 

From far away in the depths of a wood 
the signal, multiplied by hundreds, was re- 
echoed. 


.. And very soon the howling mob of 
. cannibals was seen to emerge from thickets 
and, guided by the voice of their chief, make 
straight for the place in which he was con- 
cealed. 
As soon as they had reached the spot, 
Geepodah himself joined them, and now a 
consultation was bcing held. 


There was but onc narrow, steep pathway 


up to the cliff, and this the attacking savages 
could only climb in a single line. But the 
' ascent was not long delayed. 

Single-handed and sword in hand Poonoo 
could have defended that pass; his strength 
- was enormous, and savage after savage 
would have fallen dead beneath bis blows. 
But Poonoo was wise as well as brave. He 

knew that bad he met the foemen and hurled 
the foremost back, he would soon have fallen 
by the arrows of those below or their equally 
fatal and well-aimed spears. 

Amidst the roar and din of the advancing 
horde his voice could not be heard, but he 
. signed to Juanita to seek for refuge in the 
little cave behind him. 

Like Horatius, who 


“kept the bridzc 
In the brave days of old,” 


.. Poonoo, alone, unaided, would fight till life 


departed. 


- And now, though he knew that in his belt 
of skin he carried twelve lives, and that a 


single shot would cause consternation in the 


ranks of the foe, he had no intention cf 


firing just then. 
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But, with the strength of a giant, he hurled 
a boulder at the first head that appeared, 
and stood prepared for the second. 

One after another as they attempted to scek 
the height the head-hunters were rolled 
down, till writhing bodies lay in one ghastly 
moonlit pile below. 

Javelins and arrows flew over Poonoo's 
head, but none touched him. He was as able 
and as strong as ever. 

But already the store of boulders was 
almost exhausted, and when he noticed that 
he had but a few more left he changed his 
tactics somewhat. He taunted, jeered, and 
laughed at the head-hunters, nnd dared the 
chief himself to come on if he could. Then 
with extra swing of his long arms the dwarf 
pitched & boulder down which killed a man 
by the very side of King Geepodah. 

The enemy now drew off at once to n safe 
distance, and after a hurried consultation 
they spread themselves out and disappeared 
in the bush. 

Right well did Poonoo know what they 
had gone to seek, and, brave though he was, 
he shuddered to think of tho fate that was 
now before him and his well-beloved mistress. 

If he had the slightest doubt as to the 
intentions of the head-hunters, this was soon 
dispelled. 

“Fear not,“ 
" Macbeth "— 


* Fear not, tiil Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane.’ 


says Shakespeare in 


And lo! even now as Poonoo and Juanita 
2 (To be continued.) 
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peep fearfully from their cyrie, yonder cometb 
Birnam wood. l 

No shouting, all in solemn silence, but 
every man carrying bush or branch -— even 
the voices of the night-birds and siamangs 
in the forests are hushed now. 

On and on they camce, till within a dozen 
feet of the crag-foot. And there they threw 
their burdens down. In this spot the 
funeral pile was to be erected, as soon as 
withered branches enough could be collected, 
and one other supply, Poonoo knew all too 
well, would be enough for the terrible climax 
the head-hunters held in view. 

The situation of the fugitives was now most 
critical, and for just a minute or two the 
dwarf himself seemed to lose courage. 

Then he pulled himself together again once 
more. Something had to be done—must be 
aone—to save his mistress from the terrible 
fate that threatened her. For his own life 
the dwarf chicf cared, or seemed to care, but 
little. Juanita's he would make one more 
effort to prescrvo, let the outcome be what it 
might. 

His mind was speedily made up, and, after 
& few words of explanation to his mistress, 
who had now awakened to a full sense of her 
danger and determined to behave like a truo 
heroine, Poonoo slipped down from the crag 
and proceeded at once to put his plans into 
execution. 

It was high time, for already, far down 
in the woods, the head-hunters were on 
the eve of returning to light that funeral 
pile. 


HE paddle-steamer Queen of the 
Isles was alongside the quay at 

X. Mary's, and had already given one 
hrill intimation that she was prepared 
ọ leave the harbour. Sydney and I 
vere ready, with our portmanteaux strapped 
nd our caps on, but the Honourable John 


had not yet appeared. We were impatient. 
Jery important was it that we should catch 
he mail out of Penzance that same evening, 


or the following morning we were all due in 
ondon. 


atch by our dilatoriness and lack of con- 
ideration. 


Any delay in our return would be 
aken from the holidays of the next batch, and 
e should never hear the last of it if we 
vere late, to say nothing of the unfairness of 
educing the well-earned rest of the next 


We had taken the precaution to 


THE DEFLECTED COMPASS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author d Bedawin Captive,” “ My Friend the Brigand, etc. 


settle the hotel account, because we knew the 
habits of the Honourable John, and we stood 
in the hall with the thunder gathering upon 
our brows, and threatening to peal forth in 
tones more loud than complimentary. 

“Tf he isn't down in two minutes, Syd, 
I'm off," said I, pulling out my watch, and 
nervously noting the jerky springs of the 
spidery second-hand that seemed to be in a 
much greater hurry than usual. l 


"4 „John!“ bawled Syd up the stair- 
way. “Do you hear? You'll miss 
the steamer.” 

„What's the fellow doing?“ I asked, 
with irritation, as I observed that half 
a minute had passed. 

“Waxing the ends of his ridiculous 
moustache, answered Syd; then, turning 
again to the foot of the stairs, John! We're 
going. Hurry up!" 

A door opened on the landing, and a voice 
drawled, *I say, you chaps, havc you paid 
the bill?“ 

“Certainly,” said IJ. Come along. 
We've barely time to catch the steamer. 
Didn't you hear the whistle?“ 

*I heard something a little while ago, a 
sort of an ear-piercing shriek that startled 
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me, and caused me to nick mv chin with the 
razor. I shall have to put a bit of flesh- 
coloured plaster over it. Was that the 
whistle? asked the Honourable John in 
the most tantalising, nonchalant way, as if 
he had all the day before him. 

We looked up the stairway, and there he 
was on the landing, in his shirt.sleeves, 
slowly adjusting the ends of a salmon— 
coloured tie. 

“The two minutes are up," said I, 
replacing my watch, and stooping for my 
portmantenu. At that moment the whistle 
sounded again, and I hurried away, followed 
by Syd, both of us muttering that the 
dawdler deserved to be left, but none the less 
hoping in our hearts that he would be in timo. 

The hotel was near the harbour, and we 
were soon aboard. On the bridge, between 
the paddle-boxes, the Captain stood with the 
string attached to the syren in his hand; 
beside him, glancing at the compass-card, 
grasping the spokes of the wheel, and silently 
awaiting instructions, was one of the men; 
the mate was for’ard with his whistle; and 
two little knots of islanders were gathered 
about the moorings on the quay, ready to 
cast off the hawsers as soon as the paddles 
moved and the Captain gave the word. 
Loungers and holiday- makers were stirred 
into mild excitement by our expected 
departure. Exchanges of farewells, amid 
occasional shouts and a continuous ripple 
of laughter, were passing between those on 
board and those ashore. The usually quiet 
life of St. Mary's was bubbling up in its 
periodical agitation. By the outgoing and 
incoming of the. steamer the islanders 
touched the great world without, and 
thrilled at the touch and felt its impor- 
tance. 

It was a pleasant scene, or it would bave 
been but for the inexcusable delay of the 
Honourable John. We began to fear that 
he would be left. The Captain pulled the 
string again, and the syren sounded, with a 
peculiar urgency, as it seemed to me, ending 
in a despairing wail; then, stepping to the 
indicator, he signalled to the engineer, and 
the paddles began to revolve. The forward 
hawser was thrown off and fell with a.splash 
into the sea; astern we were yet alongside 
the quay. The Honourable John appeared, 
resplendent in all the glory of a silk hat and 
frock coat, with a flower in his buttonhole, 
his hands gloved in lemon-coloured kids, 
and his feet shiny with patent leather ; the 
people parted to let him pass, and stared at 
him as if he were a marquis at the very 
least, but the porter flung his portmantenu 
over the bulwarks like that of any other 
common tourist; John himself, with more 
agility than I gave him credit for, sprang 
aboard only just in time, and as the men 
shouted “ All clear aft, sir." Once more 
we heard the click of the bells in the engine- 
room, and away we went through the clear 
waters, with the white foam mingling in our 
wake and the other islands gliding rapidly 
into view. 

* You donkey!" said I, surveying the 
delinquent from head to foot, and noticing 
particularly the round. spot of plaster on his 
chin. Why didn't you come earlier?“ 

“Call him a parakeet,” said Syd. “That 
will better describe him.” 

* He's both," I replied —* slow as the one 
and gay as the other. But we've got him, 
and we'll see that he does not defraud young 
Clifton of a single minute of the holiday he's 
waiting for—ay, and well deserves." 

“You're always in such a desperate 
hurry." observed the Honourable John, 
ignoring the epithets with which we assailed 
him. He was never offended, and never 
perturbed. When the vials of our wrath 
were poured upon him, as they had been 
pretty freely during the holiday, they ran off 
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him like the proverbial water from the duck’s 
back. We simply could not have endured 
his foppishness and dandyism, combined 
with a temper always serene, if we had not 
known that at heart he was a very good 
fellow. I was in time," said he. 

“ You were," returned Syd significantly— 
“nearly in time to be late.“ 

“But I wasn't late," drawled John, “ so 
what's the good of making a fuss about it. 
One of the pleasures of life is to take things 
easily; as my friend the Irishman once 
remarked, ‘If ye cannot be happy, be aisy ; 
and if ye cannot be aisy, be as aisy as ye 
can. But, I say, I don't call this a specially 
bright morning; do you? Look there! 
We're running into a bank of fog.” 

So we were. A dense white barrier, clean 
and straight as a wall, rose from the seu to 
the sky, and in another minute we had 
plunged into it. We did not anticipato so 
sudden a change. Fog was far from our 
thoughts, for the morning had been bright 
and sunny all around the islands, and the air 
was very stil. For two or three days 
scarcely a breath of wind had wandered 
across the brilliant summer atmosphere. 
Now, with the fog, came a softly moving 


breeze out of the north-east. The fog 
drifted before it in one immense mass. There 
was no ripple upon the sea. Upon the 


passengers the effect was very curious: 
where, a few moments before, there had 
been ready repartee, interspersed with laugh- 
ter, now there was low-toned commonplace 
conversation, or a dead silence. We were 
wrapped in a cloud; moisture began to form 
in tiny drops upon the stanchions and the 
deck, upon the beards and moustaches of the 
male part of the voyagers, upon the woolly 
texture of the garments of all, even upon the 
smoothly brushed silk of the Honourable 
John's top hat; save for the swish of the 
paddles and the running of the engines, 
with a whispered exclamation here and 
there, we could hear nothing; and we 


. could searcely see the length of the ship. 


]t was the first bit of objectionable weather 
we had experienced during the holiday. We 
had spent a fortnight in the *'Delectable 
Duchy.“ From Looe to Sennen we had not 
missed a single place worth seeing, and we 
had finished up with a week in the Scilly 
Isles. Making St. Mary's our centre, we had 
rowed and waded to St. Martin's and 5t. 
Agnes, to Tresco and Bryer and Samson and 
Annet, to Great Ganilly and Great Arthur, 
to Gweal and Illiswilgis, and a host of 
other places in that shattered and scattered 
heap of granite which forms the outstand- 
ing sentinel of our far western coast. The 
weather had been perfect. But now, having 
cleared the road and rounded St. Mary's, we 
were met by this thick mist, swaying down 
upon us like & vast curtain, and quickly 
enveloping us in its vapoury folds. 

“Youll want a new bell-topper, John, 
when we reach Penzance," said Syd, as he 
noted how the moisture was rutting the silk 
and dimming its gloss. He laughed as he 
said it, but, in the silence, his laugh seemed 
to be an intrusion. 

e You're mistaken, Syd.“ he replied; and. 
as he took otf his hut and surveyed it, he 
continued, “In all weathers, there's no head 
gear so durable, and therefore so econo- 
mical, as a good silk chimney-pot; and 
certainly there’s nothing in the way of a 
chapeau so comfortable and becoming.“ 

* Tastes differ," said I. 

* They do," answered John, “and I speak 
about my own. I've tried others. Oh, yes, 
I have," said he, us we looked at him in- 
credulously, *and I speak from experience. 
I tell you, they're cheap, if you will only 
give enough for them. Why, I know an old 
fellow who has worn the very same tile, iu 
all weathers, for fifteen years; it has been 


in the height of fashion twice in that time. 
and it will soon come in again; and it is a 
very decent thing yet when it has been 
newly pressed and ironed.” 

* prefer my deerstalker," said Syd. 

* And I my golfer,“ said I. 

“Which shows very plainly that your 
sartorial education has been neglected," 
returned John, “ and I pity you. You are 
not living up to your privileges, and, worse 
still, you are unaware of the privileges vou 
might live up to. But, I say, this is a 
sneezer ! " and he looked about him into the 
fog, which was becoming denser every 
minute. They're lessening the pace. i 
suppose it wouldn't do to drive along 
through this thiek stutf. We might reach 
an unexpected terminus. What say you? 
Shall we go on the bridge?“ | 

„The Captain may not allow us," said I. 

"Pooh! I know the Cap. Hes a 
forty-second cousin of mine. Come along. 
I'll introduce you now that we are out of the 
narrows and in the open sea.“ 

„It seems to me as if the sea were shut," 
whispered Syd, as we followed the Honour- 
able John to the bridge. 

“ Closed, at any rate," said I, “and with 
very moist curtains, through which we must 
push our way unpleasantly enough into the 
harbour." 

We reached the upper deck, which was 
doited with bulgy figures in cloaks and 
capes, damp, and silent, and melancholy. 
The bridge formed the forward part of the 
upper deck, where it terminated amidships ; 
the helmsman, with his hands upon the 
spokes, shifted his eyes alternately between 
the binnacle and the bows, and gave the 
wheel a turn now this way and now that, 
while the Captain paced cross-wise between 
the paddleboxes, and searched the mirk 
above and ahead to see whether there was 
any likelihood that the weather would clear. 
Abaft the funnel the deck was free to those 
of the passengers who held saloon tickets, 
but afore the funnel—that is, on the bridge 
itself —no one was allowed without the 
Captain's special permission. This space 
was railed off, with a hinged lift in the 
mahogany on either side, both of which 
were now down and barred. We were not 
quite sure whether the Captain was really 
the Honourable John's rclative, or whether 
his proposal to join the Captain was only 
one of those erratie notions which visited his 
aristocratic brain, and were often carried 
through with a confidence so complete as to 
be rarely unsuccessful. He was unmerci- 
fully snubbed sometimes, and he richly 
deserved it; but the curious thing about 
him was that the snubs were wasted. 
Where others would have retired crestfallen, 
the Honourable John held his head high and 
heeded not. We were prepared to find that 
the forty-second cousinship was a fiction, and 
that the Captain would quietly ignore him ; 
but we were in the background, and it mat. 
tered very little to us; the deck would be as 
welcome as the bridge. 

“ Well, cousin Cap., said John familiarly, 
placing his hand upon the wet mahogany 
rail, * and how are you ? " 

* Hallo! " exclaimed the Captain, facing 
round. ‘Where have you tumbled from ? ” 

* Hughtown, St. Mary's. was the last bit 
of mother earth I touched before I sprang 
aboard the Queen of Paddlers. May we 
venture within your private domain? " 

“ Why, certainly, John," and he lifted the 
rail and beckoned us forward. 

“ Two chums of mine,“ said John, naming 
us, und then he named the Captain as his 
respected cousin forty-two times removed. 
The Captain smiled at him, shook his head, 
and observed that the relationship was a little 
closer than that, but a puzzle, nevertheless, to 


work out exactly. .I must 
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“I must have missed you when you came 
aboard," said he, and yet in your usual get- 
up I don't see how I could very well. You 
look as if you had just stepped out of a band- 
box, except for the dampness, of course." 

“Oh, you were busy when I joined you," 
said John, evidently pleased with the Captain's 
remarks about his appearance. “I had to 
jump for it. But you haven't answered my 
question. How are you?” 

*'Tol'able, thank 'e. And your folks — 
how are they? I need not ask how you 
re, and, while John answered him, he 
placed camp-stools for us, and said to Syd 
and me, Sit down, gentlemen ; and excuse 
me if I address myself mainly to this eccentric 
cousin of mine, and, I am sure, your very 
good friend. I do not see him often, and he 
never will let me know when he is coming 
my way’’—a statement which Syd and I 
could easily believe. For, with all John's 
faults, and he had many of them, he was 
one of the least obtrusive of men where 
hospitality came in, and one of the most 
reticent about himself and his own affairs ; 
and we, who worked with him, knew him 
almost exclusively ns & good fellow in the 
department, and a capital companion for a 
holiday. 

The Captain placed John’s camp-stool on 
the starboard side of the binnacle. Their 
conversation was broken into snatches by 
the Captain's movemenis. As he paced the 
bridge, backwards and forwards, he halted 
each time just fora moment when he came 
to where John had propped his back against 
the binnacle and tilted his stool at an angle 
that threatened collapse. Syd and I sat 
quite apart, and left them alone to their 
semi-private conversation. We noticed, 
however, that the Captain appeared to be 
uneasy about the vessel’s course and 
progress; he glanced more than once at the 
compass-card, and several times, in his 
perambulations, he lingered over the paddle- 
boxes, and intently watched the water as it 
slipped by. So that his conversation with 
the Honourable Jolin became more frag- 
mentary, and was more frequently inter- 
rupted the nearer we approached the land. 

After some time the Captain came to a 
sudden stand over the port paddle-box, and 
curved his left hand round his ear. For a 
minute or more he stood like a statue, 
perfectly motionless, and with his whole 
being absorbed in an effort to catch a faint 
and expected sound across the water. 
Satisfied with the effort, he stepped briskly 
to the indicator, and signalled to the engineer 
to increase the speed of the steamer. 

„What is it, Cap.?“ asked John. 

“The bell on the Runnel Stone," he 
replied. * Cannot you hear it?“ 

The Captain's statuesque figure, intently 
listening, had been observed by the pas- 
senvers, and there was a dead silence aboard, 
broken only by the thumping of the engines 
nnd the splash of the paddle-blades as they 
pounded the stil waters. Presently the 
dreary clang of the bell, struck by the 
clapper as the sea rocked it, came to us in 
uncertain and fitful tones. It was a mclan- 
choly sound, but its effect was cheering, 
because it gave the people some idea of our 
whereabouts, and was an indication that we 
had erossed the intervening space between 
the islands and the mainland. We were 


making fair progress despite the fog, and 


should soon be ashore again. 

A babble of talk began and ran the round 
of the passengers, breaking out among a 
group of younger people into a ripple of 
laughter. For a quarter of an hour this 
went on, then, to the ainazement of all on 
board, the Captain, after glancing anxiously 
at the compass-card, sternly called out 
“Silence!” Meanwhile the sound of the bell 
had become clearer, but was now growing 
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less distinct; and, as the Captain's order 
was instantly obeyed, we became aware of 
another sound—the breaking of the waves 
upon the shore. For a moment the Captain 
listened, straining his eyes at the same time 
to pierce the dense mist ahead; the man on 
the look-out, perched in the bows, who had 
been leaning forward with his hand shading 
his eyes, turned about with a startled gesture, 
throwing his arms aloft, and sbouted to the 
Captain that we were close in shore, and 
heading for it directly; the Captain sprang 
to the indicator, and signalled for the 
reversal of the engines; but it was too late. 
With a thud that threw us all forward the 
steamer grounded. 

Instantly all was confusion. Some lost 
their heads, and began to rush about wildly. 
A few screamed. Nearly everyone became 
visibly paler. Syd and I started from our 
seats, and gazed bewilderingly at an expanse 
of yellow sand softly revealed beneath the 
mist, and stretching ahead and on either 
hand into the white moisture by which we 
were encompassed. John walked over to us 
apparently unmoved. 

„Well, this is a go," said he. 

Before we could reply, the Captain bawled 
out his orders that all the passengers must 
retire to the after-part of the ship, and help, 
50 far as their collected weight might do so, 
to raise the bows now sunk in the soft sand. 
He assured them that there was not the 
slightest danger; the vessel was uninjured ; 
we were ashore on a yielding and shelving 
beach; and that, if they would remain per- 
fectly quiet, and obey orders, he had some 
hope that he might get the vessel afloat 
again 

There was a general move aft, and although 
signs of distress, and even of terror, were not 
Wanting on some faces, the people gathered 
quietly enough into one solid mass. We 
three stood on the outer edge of the company. 
Syd and I were considerably excited, but 
John was as calm as a man could be. With 
tremendous uproar the reversed paddles 
began to churn the shallow water, but not 
an inch did we move. The Captain stepped 
to the binnacle, and read the compass-card. 
A swift change passed over his face; in 
mingled surprise and anger he pointed within 
the binnacle, and begun to question the man 
at the wheel; but he was more surprised 
than the Captain —so utterly amazed, in fact, 
that he could not be angry, and only protested 
that he had kept the vessel true to the course 
which had been given him, and could not 
explain why the card had veered three to 
four points farther westward since the vessel 
had touched the ground. It was no use con- 
tending about the matter then. The paddles 
began to throw up the sand as well as the 
water, and the Captain saw that the vessel 
would have to remain where she was until 
the next tide. 

We are fast, sure ‘nough,” sang out the 
Captain. You had better gather your traps 
together, and prepare to leave the vessel. 
There will be conveyances in the villages to 
take you to Penzance.” 

The company dispersed and scattered 
about the boat, merrily collecting their 
belongings now that they knew the worst, 
and that the worst was not very bad after 
all. We rejoined the Captain. 

" What's the name of this new port of 
discharge?“ asked John. 

„Not port, but Porth,” answered the Cap- 
tain grimly, for it was no laughing matter 
to him. » Porth Curnow. And you may 
thank your stars that we have run clear in 
upon the sand, and not a few furlonys south 
or north, for then we should have been laid 
up either undcr Tol-Pedn or beneath the 
Logan Rock.“ 

“I enn follow your location admirably, 
Cap.,“ said John. * We are eight or nine 
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miles from Penzance —is not that so? Yes!” 
as the Captain nodded gloomily ; “and Porth 
Curnow 1s the place where the submarine 
telegraph chaps live. But, I say, why did 
you bring us here? We booked for Pen- 
zance.” 

‘Goodness knows—I don’t. Something's 
gone wrong with the compass. We were on 
the right course, and the compass was true 
until we grounded ; then it swerved most un- 
accountably nearly four points to the west- 
ward, and there it remains." 

„That's a curious freak, Cap. You'll be 
interviewed by all the scientitic folk in the 
kingdom, and I shouldn't wonder if you are 
not summoned to appear, and give evidence, 
before a select committee of the Royal Society. 
Four points out! Why, man, you're im- 
mortalised. I call it a most lucky deflection.” 

* Do you? I don't," growled the Captain. 
" Others are welcome to the immoriality. 
I prefer to do without, and steer by a com- 
pass that's true. And it has been true up 
to now." 

„That's where it comes in," exclaimed 
John. That's what makes it remarkable. 
If the compass hadn't been true, you would 
have gained nothing by this little adventure: 
but, as you say, it has been true, there. 
fore—— Oh! dear, it takes a lot to satisfy 
some people. And you cannot account for 
it? Do you think the telegraph station ha: 
had anything to do with it — electricity, vou 
know? Electricity is a queer thing, and 
plays pranks sometimes. No! Well, per- 
haps the hills are magnetic." 

“ Come, John. you're losing your head; and 
I have these people to see to," remarked the 
Captain somewhat tartly. 

„J believe I am," said John. It's a habit 
I have, but I generally find it again. Well. 
Cap., if you require any assistance in the un 
loading of the cargo, say the word, and here I 
am, your cousin to command " ; and the Cap- 
tain was obliged to smile, notwithstanding 
the disaster —an effect which John had been 
trying for all the while. 

“Your suggestion about the telegraph 
Station has put a practical idea into my 
brain, and I am thankful for that, John. Tl! 
sound the syren, and bring the fellows down. 
They'll be willing to help in a mess like this. 
anyhow; and, if there are not enough con- 
vevances to run the people down to Penzance. 
they can wire for a few to fetch them“; and. 
pulling the cord, he sent the shriek of the 
syren through the mist in resounding and 
eur-splitting tones. 

By this time, the passengers had all pressed 
forward into tlie bows, with the easily trans 
ferable part of their luggage about them. 
The water had receded, and left the bows 
clear; but it was too long a drop into the wet 
sand for anyone to venture down without as- 
sistance. The ladies especially were looking 
wistfully over the bulwarks. We three went 
forward also, but we left our portmanteaux to 
take care of themselves. 

Soon two young fellows dashed down the 
sands, halloing in answer to the syren, and 
stood with wondering eyes beneath the bows. 

* Who are you? ” shouted one of them. 

“ Scilly people,” piped a shrill female voice 
from our midst. 

“That we are very,“ said John dryly; at 
which, notwithstanding our plight, there was 
a general laugh. 

The two were speedily increased to half a 
dozen, and these were joined by quite a group 
of farm-servants and villagers, attracted i> 
the unwonted sound of a syren floating acre . 
their fields. Some of the latter, secuti ~ 
substantial gain, ran off to harness thes 
horses to such conveyances as they could com- 
mand in readiness for the drive to Penzance, 
while the rest remained, having also a vici 
to the needful, to act as porters and guide». 
Oie of the men, by tho Captain's orders, 


, came forward with a rope-ladder, fastened 
ry one end securely within the bulwarks, and 
., threw the other over the side. It hung about 
A four feet from the ground. Immediately the 
passengers swarmed about the head of the 
.. ladder, and, although there was no real 
danger, pushed and jostled each other in the 
attempt to secure an early descent. A few 
„ thoughtless young fellows were claiming the 
.. first chance when the Honourable John inter- 
` fered. 
* Here," said he, “ ladies first, and one at 
. & time," and he shouldered the too eager 
males aside. He took off his hat, turned to 
the crowd below, and, picking out a telegraph 
clerk, said, * Catch my tile, will you? And, 
mind, don't sit on it! It may collapse. 
Thank you!"' as the man caught it cleverly, 
and smiled &t the instructions. Then hc 
slipped out of his frock coat, and flung it 
aside; undid his euff-links, and rolled up his 
sleeves; bowed to the nearest wcman of the 
party, who happened to be a stout Scillonian 
in a peasant's dress, and said, * Ready ! Allow 
me, madam.” As he helped her to the top 
of the bulwarks, and down the rungs, he 
sang out, * Below there! Steady this lady 
down, and help her to the ground." Syd 
&nd I handed up the other ladies, and the 
Honourable John, balanced upon the bulwarks, 
. gallantly helped them down the ladder as far 
. as his arms would reach, where they were 
taken in charge by the telegraph clerks, and 
landed upon the wet sand. The Captain 
watched the proceedings from the bridge with 
an amused expression. Before long all the 
ladies were disposed of, and we left the men 
to scramble down as best they could. John 
picked up his coat, and I held it by the collar 
while he slipped his arms through the arm- 
holes and drew it on. 

When he flung the coat nside I noticed a 
peculiarity of the collar ss it fell and lay upon 
the ground. While the waist and all the 
lower part was limp, the collar prescrved an 
unnatural stiffness—a stifiness that (xter ded 
to the breast; this part stood up as if within 
it there were some invisible form. Several 
times as I turned to assist the lady whose 
turn came next I noticed this peculiarity ; 
and when I held the collar to help the 
Honourable John into this fashionable frock- 
coat, there was a hardness nbout it which 
made me wonder whether his tailor had 
Stitched into it several strips of buckram, or 

. eleverly inserted beneath the collar, and down 
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the breast, a piece of flexible whalebone. 
Whatever it was that gave this part of his 
coat its rigidity, I dismissed it from my mind 
with the thought that the Honourable John 
was & greater fop than either Syd or I 
gupposed. 

Bareheaded he went to bid his cousin 
good-bye. We also shook the Captain's hand, 
and expressed our regret, with John, at the 
misfortune which had befallen him because 
of the deflection of the compass. We were 
the last to leave by the rope-ladder, handing 
down our portmanteaux before we descended 
ourselves ; and the Captain waved his hand 
to us from the bows before we vanished into 
the mist. The heavy luggage would have to 
wait until the steamer floated off with the 
next tide, and made her way round to 
Penzance ; but negotiations had begun before 
we left for the conveyance of the mails in 
time to catch the up train, by which we also 
intended travelling to London. 

John recovered his hat, and we pushed 
through the yielding shell beach, preceded 
by our improvised porters, to tho broken 
ramparts of Treryn Dinas; these we climbed, 
and made our way across the fields to the 
village of Treryn; and here we hired a trap, 
which ran us into Penzance in time to 
discuss & good dinner before we started on 
our journey by rail. 

We were well on the way to Plymouth, 
and I was reading a newspaper of the day 
before, when a curious paragraph caught my 
eye. 

“ Listen to this!“ said I to the other two, 
and I read: It has frequently happened 
that ships have got out of their course at 
sea by some unaccountable means, and a 
warning just issued by the Admiralty may 
perhaps have some bearing on the matter. 
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Their Lordships say that their attention has 
been called to the practice of seamen wear- 
ing steel stretchers in their caps, and to the 
danger which may result from these stretchers 
becoming strongly magnetised, and being 
worn by men close to thc ship's compasses. 
Instances have been reported of compasses 
being considerably deflected in this manner, 
and their Lordships have now directed that 
the use of steel stretchers in caps is to 
be immediately discontinued.’ 1 wonder if 
the deflection of the compass of the Queen 
of the Isles can be explained in & similar 
way. Possibly the helmsman may have been 
wearing one of these stretchers.” 

` “Whew!” exclaimed the Honourable John, 
giving his knee a tremendous slap. I have 
it. I must write to my cousin. It is my 
fault—my fault, entirely. But I never 
thought of it." | 

„Thought of what?” asked Syd. 

„What do you mean?“ inquired I. 

“ This—-” and the Honourable John fo: 
once exhibited a rueful face. “You saw 
where the Cap. placed me; and how I tilted 
my stool and leaned against the binnacle. 
Well, look here!" and he folded back the 
lappets of his coat, and showed us a narrow 
band of flat spring steel that passed under 
his collar und down either side to keep it 
from creasing and to ] elp it to fit closely to 
his body. That patent thing has done the 
mischief, without a doubt. Oh, what a fool 
I am! I might have sent the whole ship- 
load of us to Davy Jones. I'll forswear this 
fashionable toggery henceforth when I'm 
away on hcliday, and follow the innocent 
cxample of sensible chaps like you.“ 

We made no comment, but we both ob- 
served that our companion was singularly 
quiet all the way from Plymouth to London. 


THE INDIAN SNAKE AND HIS FOES. 


By THE Rev. G. W. TOMKINS, M. A., Quetta, Baluchistan, India. 


Tun are a great many varieties of the 
: snake tribe in India, and alarge proportion 
ot these are harmless ; but though they never 
gurt anyone they share the common hatred 
‘ust because they are snakes and may be 
venomous, so they are killed to make sure. 
e venomous snakes are chiefly cobras and 
*üreits, and these are deadly. 
ER average number of deaths from snakc- 
9 a India in a year is over 20,000, nearly 
: mes as many as are caused by tigers. 
ne 5 seems large, but when it is 
has PESE eo that the population is more 
T who :000,000, the very large percentage 
De m go barefoot and are employed in 
iz. in Places where snakes are plentiful — 
o bea Jungles and fields—the figures cease 
But i remarkable. 
un a e snakes do not have it all their 
loverune. - Their foes are legion. Even 
mperial 8 can spare time from its 
nake, and usiness to deal a blow at the 
» and spends large sums every year in 


rewarding those who slay the more dangerous 
members of the tribe; and although the 
orthodox Hindu still retains his old 
reverence for the sanctity of life and is 
reluctant to take it, while some of the 
people even look upon the snako tribe with 
superstitious awe, yet the majority are not 
backward in earning the few pice to be 
gained by the destruction of a dreaded foe. 
If, however, man wages war on the ophidian 
race, animals lower in the scale fight it more 
fiercely still. Perhaps our friend Piggie 
takes the first place as a snake-destroyer. 
He kills them, not because he fears them, 
but because he finds them a toothsome 
morsel; and they cannot hurt him because 
he is too fat and has such a thick hide. So, 
if he sees & snake, it is nothing to him 
whether it is venomous or not; he goes for 
it, and if it strikes at him he receives the 
blow on his fat cheeks, and the fat, being 
destitute of blood-vessels, wipes all the 


poison off the fangs and does not allow it to 


reach the pig’s true flesh, and so the snake's 
blow is harmless. Meanwhile Piggie's great 
long snout has opened and shut and master 
snake's life is ended, while Piggie grunts his 
requiem. In many places pigs are very 
numerous, so that the destruction of snakes 
is considerable. 

Another great foe of theirs is the pea-fowl. 
Peoplo sometimes seem to think that these 
birds are only good to look at, and are of no 
use. Well, they certainly nre beautiful, and 
appear to know it; but they have their uses 
too, and one of them is the ready way in 
which they polish off snakes. The pea- 
cock’s legs are more like iron rods tban 
anything else, and the snake, however large 
he may be, can make no impression on 
them ; and his body is so covered with thick 
feathers that the snake can get no hold; so, 
when the peacock sees one, he simply 
stamps upon him and then pecks him about 
the lizad until he is dead. He does not do 
this because, like the pig, he wants to cat 
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him, but because he hates him and considers 
that the world will be better without him. 

Then there is that nice little creature, the 
mongoose, allied to the ichneumon of Egypt. 
He is very tame, and will run about your 
house and be quite happy, and hurt no one. 

He is & deadly foe to snakes, though he 
kills them at some risk to himself, because 
he has nothing to protect him from their 
fangs ; but he is so exceedingly quick in his 
movements that he has his enemy by the 
throat before there has been time for the 
snake to raise himself sufficiently to strike; 
and when once he has made his teeth meet 
in the throat nothing will shake him off. 
The snake may wriggle and writhe all over 
the ground, but he has to take the mongoose 
with him, and the end is, of course, the 
snake’s death. People who live in places 
where snakes are found, generally make a 
point of keeping one or two of these useful 
little creatures in their houses, which are 
thus made so hot for the snakes that they 
clear out. This is a very important mutter, 
because otherwise there would be constant 
danger of some one treading on them in tlie 
dark and being bitten. 

As I have said, pigs and pea-fowl are very 
rough on snakes, but you cannot have & pig 
in your drawing.room or & peacock either, 
though he is such a swell, whereas that 
pretty little animal, the mongoose, can run 
just anywhere, is quite harmless, but yet is 
such a sure defence. 

There is also another enemy with whom 
snakes have to reckon. I mean the monkey. 
Í think he kills snakes more for the fun of 
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“Europe and America are united by telezraph., 
„Glory to Golin the highest, on earth peace, 
good will towards men,’ " 


SE was the first message sent through 
the first great submarine cable on 
August 6, 1858. 

Eight years all but fourteen days previously 
—August 20, 1450—the very first message 
ever sent on a submarine wire passed between 
Dover and Cape Grisnez. The wire was a 
single copper wire 24 miles long and insu- 
lated with gutta-percha. Five days after 
the first message had passed through it, the 
cable broke. It was never repaired; but it 
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the thing than anything else, just as the 
French declare English sportsmen do when 
they look out of window after breukfast and 
say, “Oh, what a fine morning! Let us go 
out and kill something." And the monkey 
has a very comical way of putting an end to 
a snake. 

I need not tell you that he is very quick in 
his motions and has long arms and à pair of 
very clever, strong hands at the end of them. 
So, when he comes across a snake, he jumps 
about him until he sees his chance, and then 
catches him round the neck just below his 
head, so that it is impossible for the snake to 
bite him. "Then what does hedo? Squeeze 
and throttle him until he is dend? Oh no, 
that is not nearly sporting enough for him. 
He looks at him first for a while, and then 
seems to consider that the snake's nose ^s too 
sharp, and wantsa little altering; so he looks 
out as rough a bit of ground as he can find, 
and then proceeds to rub the nose and head 
of the snake as hard as he can on the earth. 
When he has done this for a minute or two, 
he holds him up to his ear to listen whether 
he is still breathing, and to ascertain generally 
how he is getting on. If he is not quite 
satisfied with the result of his polishing, he 
gives him a little more, and so he goes on 
until he has literally rubbed him out. 

I daresay you have heard of snake-charmers. 
There are hundreds of them in India, who go 
nbout and perform for anyone who will pay 
them. Asa rule, there is not much charming 
about the matter, They bring one or two 
half-dead snakes with them, and a mongoose. 
They then set one of them at the mongoose 


to fight, and play little tunes on a flageolet to 
show how they can charm the snake, but they 
have generally so knocked the poor creature 
about that there is no strength left in him to 
hurt them or anyone else. Verv often, too, ther 
have extracted the snake’s poison-fangs, which 
they do easily by offering him a piece of strong 
cloth to bite at and teasing him till he does it. 

As soon as the long forked fangs are wel 
into the cloth the snake's body is seized and 
the cloth torn out of his mouth, when, of course, 
the fangs come with it, because, as they fora 
backwards, he cannot withdraw them. 

But there is genuine charming done some- 
times. <A friend told me once about a garden 
that was so infested with snakes that no one 
eared to use it. All sorts of plans had been 
tried to clear it, but without effect. One dias 
à suike-chiarmer heard of this, and offered, for 
the sum of five rupees, to get rid of the snake-. 
His offer was aecepted by the owner, though 
he did not expect success. 

The snake-charmer then sat him down 
outside the gute and produced his flageolet. 
upon which he began to play. For a long 
time there was no result, but, after & while, 
first one snake and then another came gliding 
out at the gate, until a large number were 
around the man. This was all that was 
needed. He kept on with his music, which 
seemed to fascinate the snakes, while other 
people got sticks und knocked them on the 
head. 

Indian snakes, therefore, have a good deal 
against them, and it is well they have, or they 
would quickly render some parts of the 
country uninhabitable. 


STORY OF THE SUBMARINE CABLE. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


(With many Illustrations.) 


280 miles from the Irish coast, the cable 
snapped in paying out. 

In June of the following year the two 
above-mentioned ships safely arrived in 
mid-ocean with the cable from either side, 
and the first message passed over the wire of 
an Atlantic submarine cable on August 6, 
1558. In less than a month the cable 
broke, after having sent 400 messages — 129 
from England to America, 271 from America 
to England. 

The cable broke on September 1, 1858. but 
still the projectors were undaunted. Between 
the years 1858 and 1864 fresh capital was 


it as it passed from an unsteady vessel into 
the sca, The hold of the great vessel 
contained three enormous tanks. The 
"fore" tank contained 670 miles of cable 
in a coil, the “after” tank 839 miles, and 
the © main ” and largest tank 864 miles. In 
all 2,373 miles of cable were carried by the 
Great Eastern. In our first diagram is 
shown the position of the cable in the three 
tanks. 

The Great Eastern. started on July 23. 
1865, and again was failure the only reward 
of the projectors. On August 2, the calle 
snapped and the end sank 1,064 miles from 


MiG. J--8kCHON OF THE “GREAT EASTERN" (showing tanks for the storage of the cable). 


proved one great thing —-submarine tele- 
graphy was practicable. 

The first great scheme for telegraphing 
under the waters was the jaying of a cable 
connecting England with America, The 
originator of this bold project was Cyrus 
Field, an American, and it was decided that 
the terminals of the cable should be at 
Valentia in Ireland and Heart's Content in 
Newfoundland. The Electric Telegraph 
Company was formed, and on August 7, 1857, 
the Agamemnon, lent by the English 
Government, and the Niagara, lent by the 
Government of the United States, proceeded 
to lay the cable. On the 11th, when about 


raised and fresh subsidies were obtained from 
the two Governments. 

At length the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company made an entirely 
new cable, thicker and more costly than 
that which had been previously used. 
There were about 2,300 miles of this cable, 
and its weight was about 4,000 tons. 

That leviathan, the Great Eastern, was 
selected to carry the cable. She was chosen 
because, on account of her size, she promised 
to be stendy in the worst of gales. One of 
the principal causes of failure on each 
previous occasion had been the inability of 
the cable to stand the preat strain put upon 


Ireland. A five-narmed grapnel was then 
brought into requisition in or ler to recover 
the cable. It was suspended from an iron 
wire rope five miles long, and the cable 
fishers began their task. A so ries. of 
disasters followed. The swivels broki. 
vrapnels and ropes were lost, until, by Aug,“ 
ll. there were no more grappling materni: 
left, and the Great Eastern had reluctant) 
to return to England, leaving half the cable 
on the bed of the Athintie. 

The next year --1565 -the fourth attempt 
was made at joining the Old World with the 
New. —Threc_times before had their plars 
come to nuught. The projectors had earned 


| great experience; they prefited by it, and 
were successful. It is a great lesson in 
| perseverance, and we should all profit by it. 
A new cable was made and the Great 
| Eastern left Valentia on July 13. Fourteen 
| days later Heart's Content sent a submarine 
| message to Valentia, and since then not 
only have the two continents been in 
constant telegraphic communication, but 
they have been connected by submarine 


Fic, 2.—' THE ATLANTIC CABLE oF 1866. 


telegraphs with all parts of the world. 
Having achieved the desired object, the Great 
Eastern set out to grapple once more for the 
lost cable of the previous year. They 
succeeded on September 1, and on the 8th 
the two worlds were connected with a second 
cable. 

In 1869, the Great Eastern was instru- 
mental in laying a cable for the French, from 
Brest to America, 2,328 miles. 


| Fic. 3.—THe CoMPoxEnt PARTS OP A MODERN 
CaBLE 


We have dealt somewhat lengthily on the 
rtunes of the Atlantic'cable; but it deserves 
full mention, a8 it was the pioneer of over 
0,000 miles of cable. There are now 
urteen cables to North America, ten of 
hich start from England, and two direct 
om England to South America. There are 
bles to India, to Australia, to Africa—in 
ct, almost everywhere. 
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What is a cable? Well, it consists in the 
first place of a conductor, which is a number 
of copper wires, copper being a very good con- 
ductor of electricity. These copper wires are 


Fid. 4.—SteTions oF SOME MODERN CABLES. 


made up intoa strand, and then covered with 
some non-conducting substance to prevent the 
electric fluid from flying when the cable is put 
into water, as water also is a good conductor 
of electricity. The coating consists of gutta- 
percha, and then the “ core, as it is called 
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that is, the strand of copper wires inside the 
gutta percha—is taken into the testing-room, 
submerged in water, and electrically tested 
to see there is no flaw or hole in the gutta- 
percha. Next the core is covered with jute 
yarn. Then a sheathing of wire is put 
round it, and then two servings of tarred jute 
and three of compound. The sheathing 
varies with the depth of the water in which 
the cable is laid, and in many cases consists 
of as many as seven different sizes of wire, 
increasing in strength and protective power 
as the water becomes shallower. When the 
cable is complete it is coiled in water in 
tenks until it is ready to be taken on board 
the cable ship. 

In fig. 2 we show the composition and a, 
section of the Atlantic cable of 1866. 


Fia. 6.—A BALLOON Buoy, 


As a contrast, we are able to show our 
readers, through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. Ltd., the component 
parts of a modern cable; also sections 
of some of the many cables manufactured 
by this firm. 

In fig. 3: l 

C represents the copper conductor. 


G 3 the layers of gutta-percha. 
H » the servings of jute yarn. 

I he the iron sheathing. 

P a the outer covering of two 


servings of tarred jute yarns, and three 
coatings of compound. 
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The weight of cable varies from 123 cwt. 
per nautical mile (2,029 yards) to 166 cwt., 
and the price of these cables for the same 
leugth may be anything from fifty to five 
hundred pounds. 

When Messrs. Siemens have obtained an 
order for a submarine cable they have to 
bring their cable ship, the Faraday, into re- 
quisition. This steamship of 5,000 tons 
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previously reckoned for, would very likely 
lead to serious results. When the cable is 
removed from the works into the tanks oi 
the cable ship, it is whitewashed to prevent 
its sticking together. 

In the case of the Faraday and the 1894 
cable, two journeys had to be made, and the 
whole cable was laid in twenty days. The 
shore end has first to be landed; and to 


| jaw y 


[Photo by E. Raymond - Marler. 


Fic, 7. —TrsTING-RooM ox BOARD ss. “ BU Cc ANE EKR.“ 


register was specially designed and built for 
the purpose of cable-laying and was launched 
in 1874. The three enormous tanks which she 
contains are capable of holding 1,700 miles 
of cable. The Faraday has assisted at the 
laying of several Atlantic cables, principally 
for the Commercial Cable Company. Before 
a cable is laid, however, the cour e along 
which the cable is to be laid has to be very 


Fic. 8.—CABLE STFAMSHIP " SILVERTOWN " AT QUEENSTOWN, 


carefully sounded, as variations in depth, if 
not previously known, are very likely to do 
incalculable harm to the cable. The 1894 
Atlantic cable is in some cases at & depth of 
1,000 fathoms, and at others twice that 
amount, or about three miles. The bed of 
the ocean is one series of hills and valleys 
and tablelands, very similar to the land 
itself; so you will see that the sudden drop- 
ping of a cable down into a valley, unless 


prevent its sinking on its way, large india- 
rubber balloon buoys are attached at various 
intervals, and so the end reaches the land 
and is received inside a telegraphic station ; 
here the end is connected with the tele. 
graphic instruments, and communication is 
established with the ship. Then the cable 
ship proceeds on its way to the destination 
of the other end of the cable. The paying 
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out ’’ takes place from the stern over a large 
pulley. 

The cable passes from the tank to the pulley 
over and under several wheels, by means of 
which the speed can be regulated, and then 
under a dynamometer, an apparatus for 
testing the amount of strain the cable is 
being subjected to. 

As it is pnid out, the testing.room of the 
ship is in constant telegraphic communica- 


tion with the shore end. Should the signa’ 
from the shore fail to appear at the appointed 
time, the paying out is immediately stopped. 
for something niust be wrong with the cable 
The cable is then picked up with n grapne! 
the fault remedied, and then the paying out 
recommences until the whole of the cable is 
paid out. Should the cable ship have to 
return for more cable, the end of the cabl- 
is sealed up and is lowered on an iron rope 
to the bed of the ocean, a buoy being left 
floating on the water to mark the spot. Our 
illustrations figs. 6 and 7 are given by kind 
permission of Mr. Archer Philip Crouch. 

Sometimes, of course, accidents happen to 
cables after they have been laid. Each 
cable company has a special fleet of repair 
steamers, by whose aid the defective cable: 
are hauled up and put in working order once 
again. 

Our 7th illustration shows the testing. 
room on board the ss. Buccaneer, one of the 
cable ships of the India-Rubber, Gutta- Percha, 
and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 

Our last illustration shows the es. Silver. 
town, belonging to the same company. She 
was the first ship to be designed expressly as 
a cable ship. Her three tanks are 30 ft. in 
depth and average 50 ft. in diameter. Their 
cubical contents &re one-third greater than 
those of the Great Eastern. 

The capital invested in submarine cable: 
exceeds 50,000,0001., and the length of the 
cables is about 200,000 miles. 

The charges for transmitting messages br 
the Atlantic cable of 1858 were 20l. for 20 
words or under. Now it is 1s. per word. 

We beg to acknowledge our indebtednes: 
to Mr. M. H. Gray of the India-Rabber, 
Gutta-Percha, and Telegraph Works Co., Ltd.. 
of Silvertown, E., and to Messrs. Siemen: 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., for their kíndly help in 
the writing of this article and for the photo- 
graphs, etc., which they have placed at our 
disposal. 
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WHERE SHALL OUR BOY$ 


N^ ihat so many English lads emigrate 

from the “Old Country ” to the different 
colonies, with the intention of pursuing one 
or other of the many branches of farming, 
perhaps a brief account of the ordinary life 
and prospects of a settler in New Zealand 
— possibly one of the least known to the 
averave Englishman of all the great self- 
governing colonies— will not be altogether 
uninteresting. 

It may be here stated that, with the excep- 
tion of farming in its various phases, all of 
the humbler paths in life, and more par- 
ticularly those of a clerical nature, are 
almost entirely blocked against newcomers. 
For billets worth having in the centres of 
population there are always numberless 
colonial-born applicants, and over these, 
unless aided by powerful influence, it is well- 
nigh impossible for a new chum to obtain 
the preference. Also to be even moderately 
successful as a farmer the newcomer re- 
quires to possess nt least two qualifications, 
to the lack of which most of the failures 
amongst the agricultural population can be 
safely attributed. First and foremost, he 
must be physically able, and, secondly, he 
must be both willing and glad to work hard. 
A third consideration is not quite so impor- 
tant, but it makes a vast amount of difference 
to a young fellow’s prospects if he can com- 
mand two or three hundred pounds in cash. 
At any rate, he should not land in New 
Zealand without enough money to keep him 
until he has obtained farming employment, 
which is by far the best and cheapest way 
of gaining the necessary insight into, and 
experience of, the work of a furm. 

Letters of introduction to influential people 
are always worth having. but competition is 
not yet so keen as to make them indispen- 
sable to the applicant for employment in the 
country. The same remarks may be applied 
to the matter of previous experience. The 
only qualifications, as fur as work is con- 
cerned, which will be expected are the two 
which I have mentioned above. 

For the young fellow who has not ob- 
tained a situation prior to his arrival, and 
wno has no introductions likely to assist 
him in his endeavour to obtain a situation, 
there are several courses open. Contrary to 
his expectations, perhaps, his services will 
not be at a premium. If he is wise he will 
put himself on the books of several respect- 
able registry offices, and a couple of shillings 
might be spent in a far worse manner than 
in inserting a “wanted employment" in 
one or other of the daily papers. If wages 
are required immediately, the applicant will 
have considerable difficulty in obtaining a 
berth ; but shou!d he be content to work for 
a tme for his keep and training only, his 
desire will be comparatively easily accom- 
plished. 

There is one thing, however, in this con- 
nection which cannot be too stronglv im- 
pressed. It is this: to pay a premium for 
the privilege of becoming a farm cadet is 
simply throwing money away. "There are 
hundreds of farmers in the colony who 
would only be too glad to give a strong will- 
ing fellow a really comfortable home and a 
much sounder training than he would other- 
wise receive, in return for his assisfance. 
As a rule, ex-cadets are far less successful 
farmers than those who have received their 
training under less “ favourable" conditions. 
The reason is obvious; the farmer who 
accepts a premium is under a certain obli- 
gation to make life pleasant for his pupils, 
and self-interest usually also influences him 
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NEW ZEALAND. 
By J. HavELocK JERKAM. 


in being careful not to rutile the feelings of 
those who, besides being themselves a source 
of income, possibly have the influencing of 
others also who may want to serve their 
farming apprenticeship. 

The result is that the cadet's knowledge 
of the humbler and more disngreeable 
branches of his calling often suffers, with 
disastrous results, when the time comes for 
him to begin farming on his own account — 
and at his own expense. The systein has 
resulted in the grossest abuses, and in the 
creation of a novel kind of farmer--the 
cadet farmer, a personage of whom all would- 
be settlers should beware. 

Properly speaking, there are three branches 
of farming which will offer scope for a new 
chum's abilities, though it is unlikely, just 
at first, that he will have his choice. They 
are sheep, cattle, and what may be called 
general farming, the latter usually embracing 
a little of both the former, combined with 
every other kind of farming by which an 
honest penny can be turned. For the pur- 
pose of training, a situation on a general 
farm is the best, for there are few things 
connected with agricultural pursuits which 
the trainee will not, on the completion of 
his time, be able todo. Nine-tenths of the 
young fellows who come from outside the 
colony begin their experiences on a farm 
of this kind. For situations on both sheep 
and cattle runs there is invariably more 
competition, and positions are correspond- 
ingly more difficult to obtain. The reason 
is, possibly, that the duties are neither so 
multifarious nor so taxing as on a general 
farm. 

But no matter what class of farm labour 
may fall to the lot of the novice, he may be 
certain of this: He will have to put up with 
a lot of drudgery and often do most unpleasant 
work. 

On any farm, but more particularly a 
general farm, there is little rest from morning 
to night, and the life will usually differ very 
greatly from the agreeab!e ideas of colonial 
life formed in England. 

Riding—and I am afraid I shatter a good 
many boyish beliefs—is not the principal or 
only work of a farm assistant in the Anti- 
podes. Far from it: milking cows, feeding 
all the farm animals, cleaning out their 
houses, felling bush, fencing, occasionally 
digging out swamped cattle, taking milk to 
the creamery—for dairying now occupies a 
very large and profitable part of tlie farmer's 
time—branding cattle, and occasionally 
assisting in their slaughtering, all comes in 
his day’s work as well. 

As I have mentioned before, on those farms 
where certain branches of ferming may be 
said to be specialised, the work is not usually 
so diversified. On a sheep run, one of the 
earliest positions which a new chum probably 
will be required to fill, after he has learnt to 
ride and has had some experience of the 
animals which will in thousands be placed in 
his charge, is that of shepherd. Ifthe station 
be a large one, his duties will often involve 
his living for weeks together with no other 
companions than horse and dog. His 
post will be perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles, cr even more, from the nearest human 
habitation ; his house will be a small corru- 
gated iron room on wheels; and his sole 
Visitors will, except for the manager when on 
his inspection rounds, be more or less im- 
pecunious swaggers. The dwelling, however, 
for all its oddness, and the fact of its being 
fitted up with all the accessories for a com- 
bined sleeping, dining, cooking, and storing 
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EMIGRATE ? 


room, is not at all uncomfortable, and the 
writer has seen several dwellings of the class 
which by the exercise of a little ingenuity and 
taste on the part of the occupant have been 
made quite as snug and cosy as a room at the 
home station. 

To a man whose happiness is not complete 
without the society of his fellow-men the 
life is lonely beyond words, but there are 
substantial compensations. ‘Tucker’ is 
found by the station, with of course the 
shanty and furmture, while very often the 
horse is also provided. The clothes a 
shepherd needs are few, and are chosen more 
for utility than anything else, so that with 
ordinary care the pound or thirty shillings a 
week he earns can be nearly all saved. To 
the man whose ambition does not rise to 
the height of a run of his own there is the 
position of station manager to be aspired to, 
one never impossible of attainment to a 
known steady, hard-working, and capable 
young fellow. The perquisites attaching to 
the post are many, if the pay is not very 
extravagant. All supplies, as with the 
shepherd, are found, together with a house, 
and usually a great part of the furniture, 
while on many stations a substantial 
commission on profits is paid as well. 

Cattle-raising on a large scale has only 
comparatively recently been given the 
attention it seems to deserve. If it pays at 
all it pays well, but on the whole the work 
is considered harder than on a sheep run. 
A cattle farm can only be successful when 
the soil is of the very richest, so that feed 
can be relied on to be plentiful all the year 
round. ‘The drained swamps of the colony 
have been found to make the most 
successful cattle farms, and all land of this 
description bas recently advanced tre- 
mendously in price. 

The average cadet, when he has completed 
his apprenticeship in one or other of the 
above ways, will probably wish to embark 
in farming on his own account. A few 
hundred pounds in ready cash will now be 
most useful. 

Partially improved farms are constantly 
coming into the market, and while they are 
naturally more expensive than those which 
are totally unimproved, the difference in 
price will in most cases be found to be well 
spent. Should the would-be buyer desire, 
however, to carve out a home for himself, 
he will certainly have few obstacles placed in 
the way of his ambition. Each year the 
Government —which, by the way, is the only 
body that can legally purchase land from 
the natives—is acquiring large tracts of 
country from the original Maori owners and 
opening them up for settlement, either on 
terms of perpetual lease, occupation with 
right of purchase, or right-out purchase, at 
the option of the selector. 

Should the settler choose the latter course 
and not have suflicient cash to complete the 
matter, the Government, subject to certa'n 
conditions, will advance the difference at n 
much lower rate of interest than that 
charged by money-lenders, and the seale of 
repayments is arranged so as to make the 
burden as light as possible for the borrower. 
But borrowing at the best of times is a bad 
business, and, of course, if the purchase can 
be arranged without having recourse to such 
a means, it is far better. The land which 
will have been acquired from the Govern- 
ment will be in an absolutely wild state, and, 
after the erection of & dwelling, bush-felling 
and fencing will be the settler's principal 
occupation for many long months to come. 
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Land of this description is, of course, nowa- 
days on the edge of nowhere, The nearest 
town will be many miles away, visitors or 
travellers will be rarities, a sledge will be the 
only serviceable vehicle, and everything will 
be of the roughest description. It will not 
pay to be ill or meet with an accident, for a 
doctor may be forty-eight hours' hard riding 
away, and the weekly mail, except when the 
bridges are washed away and the roads 
impassable to the carrier, will be thc only 
regular communication with the outside 
world. 

Whatever drawbacks he may have, how- 
ever, the settler has these advantages: he 
never needs to fear, like his Australian 
brethren, ruination from lengthened droughts 
or their other extremes, floods. A drought 
in New Zealand is an absolutely unknown 
occurrence ; in the hottest of midsummers 
a traveller cannot walk more than a mile in 
any direction in any part of the colony 
almost without coming within sight or hear- 
ing of running water. New Zealand, unlike 
her sister colonies, harbours no indigenous 
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harmful creatures whatever, if one except a 
very rare spider, called a catipo, found only 
in certain districts, whose bite, while very 
painful, seldom leads to more serious conse- 
quences. The climate of the northern part 
of the colony is mild and healthy, a fall of 
snow is a very rare occurrence, while grapes 
and such-like fruit readily grow out of doors. 
The climate of the south island is colder 
and more closely resembles that of Eng— 
land. 

The settlers are, taken all round, a most 
hospitable and kind-hearted class, ever ready 
to assist one another in the troubles inci- 
dental to their pioneering life. They keep, 
with few exceptions, open house to all the 
country-side, and the new chum with any 
social abilities, or athletic recommendations, 
will find his spare time, if he has any, most 
pleasantly occupied. After a few months he 
will probably think nothing of riding thirty 
or forty miles over a bad road to a party or 
a football match, with, in the former case, the 
full knowledge that he will have to be back 
working at five o’clock the next morning. It 
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is typical of country life in the colony, hard 
work and hard play. 

The shooting season for native and im- 
ported game varies in different parts of the 
colony, ranging between the months of April 
and July. Wild duck, wood pigeon, swans, 
pheasants, teal, and quail are to be had in 
abundance, while in several districts good 
deer-shooting and trout-fishing are now to 
be had on payment of a license fee. Per- 
haps it is necessary for me to state that the 
natives are no longer a source of anxiety. 
Their old stronghold—the Urewera country 
— is being rapidly settled; they send repre- 
sentatives to Parliament; are in many 
instances most highly educated men, and in 
nine cases out of ten are far better off 
financially than their white neighbours. 
Their present king is nothing more than a 
figure-head, and will no doubt one of these 
days accept an M.L.C.-ship. The race, in 
common with most other conquered savage 
nations, is decadent, and one has not to look 
very far forward for the day when a Maori 
will be a comparative rarity. 


SELF-ACTING FOUNTAINS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Bv REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of The Fresh-water Aquarium, “Flash-light Photography,” etc. 


N” for the copper jet. This can be made 

from a piece of copper tubing } in. in 
diameter and 3 in. in length. Before begin- 
ning to tackle this we soften it by heating it 
red-hot, and while in this state dropping it 
suddenly into a vessel of cold water. The 
end is now to be gently beaten with a 
hammer till it tapers gradually to a very fine 
point. While hammering you must keep the 
tube turning round and round, or you will 
get the jet not exactly in the centre, or not 
quite upright. 

Now, at the end of this tube, opposite to the 
jet, you can fix a piece of gas-piping to form 
a connection with the main pipe, to which 
is attached the tube from the stop-cock. In 
the present case I would construct the con- 


T 


Fic. 5.—DETATIS OF JET. 


T, main tube; c, connecting tube, screwing to Tand J; 
J, jet. 


nection by using another short pipe about in. 
in diameter and { in. in length. This is 
arranged to serew to the bottom of the jet on 
one sile and the top of the main pipe (a 
copper tube about 8 in. in length) on the 
other, the main tube being about g in. in 
diameter (see fig. 5). 

This arrangement is specially adapted to 
the requirements of the apparatus depicted 
in fig. 6, which represents a very pretty 
method of making a fountain, and entirely 
concealing the cylinder from which the 
fountain derives its source. 

The cylinder is concealed under the orna- 
mental table, which is covered by & cloth, 
or you can make the stand in the form of a 
hollow pedestal which will contain the 


cylinder, having a door at the back into 


PART II. 


which it can be inserted. This is illustrated 
in fig. 7, but you can suit yourself as to a 
design. 

The fountain basin must be large enough 
to hold as much water as you put into the 
cylinder, for obvious reasons, or a mess will 
result. The basin is best supported on an 
ornamental stand cut from walnut, or ebony, 
etc., by means of a lathe. Youcould get one 


from an aquarium dealer, as they are sold to 


Fig. 6.—FovNTAIN ON TABLE, 
J, jet ; v, valve ; c, cylinder: T, rubber tube, 
attached at end to stopeock. 


hold bell-glasses for aquarium purposes, and 
can make the hole in the centre with a long 
" bit" on a carpenter's brace, or, failing 
other more professional means, with a red- 
hot poker of suitable size! When you have 
made the hole, the long pipe mentioned 
above goes up through it and through the 
basin, which is fixed in position (this may 
be enamelled tin, if you cannot get one of 


china with a hole in it), and the short piece, by 


of tubing acting as connector goes just inside 
the basin. Now you must use plenty of 
cement to caulk up the hole round the tube 
and make it perfectly water-tight. For this 
you can use either“ Prout’s elastic glue,“ or 
cycle tyre cement, which you can get from 
any cycle shop. Melt it thoroughly and pour 
all round the tube, up the hole, till completely 
ful! (fixing the basin to the stand by means 
of the glue), and when cold it will probably 
be water-tight, as in this case there is no great 
amount of pressure to be encountered. 


Fic 7,—PEDFESTAL AND FOUNTAIN, 


J, jet: v, valve; c, cylinder ; t, tube to fountain: 
s, stopcock ; D, door of pedestal, shown open. 


The little copper pipe forming the jet now 
screws on to the short piece just inside the 
basin, and the orifice should be just higher 
than the surface of the water when the basin 
is full—if itis not, you must use a shallower 
basin or a longer jet. Any sized table can. 
of course, be used, and you ean surround the 
fountain with ornaments, figures, statues, etc., 
opuse the table for ordinary purposes -g. 


for —afteruoón i tea, which perhaps adds 


— 


to the effect. Only take care no one knocks 
over the cylinder ! 
. Now, the object of the above construction 
ol the jet is as follows: If you have to fill the 
fountain from a tap every time, it is mani- 
.fest that a good deal of carrying backwards 
and forwards of the cylinder, etc., will be 
required, and you will have to stop, when the 
water has exhausted itself, to replenish the 
-cistern from the tap again. But by the con- 
trivance just mentioned you need not again 
fill the cylinder from a separate tap. You 
have merely to unscrew the top of the valve, 
so as to allow the air to escape on the 
entrance of the water, and unscrew the jet 
from the connector inside the basin. The 
result of this will be that when the stopcock 


Fig, 8.—JETS FOR FOUNTAIN. 
A, cap of jet: B, single jet; (, triple jet. 


is turned to open it at the bottom of the 
cylinder, the water from the basin will run 
lown again into the cistern of its own accord. 
When it has all gone down you screw on the 
jet again, turn the stopcock, screw on the 
dump and pump for the required time, screw 
lown the valve again, and on turning the 
‘topcock the fountain again commences to 
vork. The whole process does not take 
nany minutes, though the passage of the 
ir out through the valve is rather slow, and 
omewhat retards the entrance of the water 
nto the cylinder. It will get on more 
uickly if you take off the top of the valve at 
he point marked r in fig. 3, thus entirely 
pening the tube below it. 


- 


An alternative method of making the jet 


"15. 9.— STANDS FOR AQUARIA USED Ax SUPPORTS 
FOR BASIN. 


R, rustic style; W, plain turned-wood style, 


iy be seen illustrated in fig. 8. This is 
ne by making a metal cap to fit the top 
the tube connected with the cistern. The 
p can be formed by taking a small piece 
tube, of a bore slightly larger than the 
ain tube, so that this will fit tightly into 
and soldering on the top a circular piece 
metal, in which is bored a minute hole to 
m the jet. This method has the special 
vantage that the cap can be removed and 
aned out if anything happens to fill up 
: hole and the fountain ceases to play. 
;o, one can make one hole, two, or three 
es, and so form a single, double, or triple 
the latter making a “Prince of Wales’s 
other ” effect. But. of course, there is the 
isideration that double or triple the amount 
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of water will escape, so the fountain will not 
last so long. 

Stands suitable to hold the basin are 
illustrated in fig. 9; R being a “rustic " stand 
and w a solid wooden one. Most aquarium 
dealers sell these—for instance, Mr. M. Pither, 
of the Fountain Stall at the Crystal Palace, 
s.E., or Mr. G. H. King, of 25 Great Portland 
Street, w. The method of connecting pipes 
through the wood and the bottom of the basin 
is shown in fig. 10. The jet unscrews at c, 


Fic. 10.—8EcrioN oF BASIN, STAND, EIC. 


M, main pipe through basin and stand ; J, jet; 
€, coupling connection where jet unserews. 


and allows the water to run back into the 
cylinder. 

From the aquarium or fountain shops 
can also be obtained ornamental“ majolica ” 
fountain stands, with two or three basins, 
one design of which is shown in fig. 11, but 
you could make thesc yourself without much 
difficulty, the basins being cut out of tin bent 
is shown, and afterwards enamelled, aud the 
base and supports being covered with what 
is commonly called “virgin cork,” which 
you can get from an ironmonger's. Failing 
this material, small pieces of rustic wood could 
be used to cover it with. Of course, the main 
pipe runs up through the centre of the stand. 
Figures of small boys holding horns, from 
which the fountain springs, or similar elegant 
devices, can be cut from wood and afterwards 
enamelled to resemble china, and so you can 
exercise your artistic taste in any way you 
may think fit. 


Fic. 11. —fovNTAIN wrrn Two BasiNs. 


We now come to the application of our 
principle in making a fountain, not only for 
ornament but also for use, in an aquarium. 
In this it will be of great service to aérate 
the water, which, as you will see if you read 
my articles on the fresh-water aquarium 
beginning in the monthly part of this maga- 
zine for December 1898 (page 125 of vol. xxi), 
is a most important point in keeping the 
fish etc. in the tank in a healthy and happy 


state. 
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If you already have a fountain in your 
aquarium, of course there is nothing more to 
be done than to connect the pipe through 
the base with that from the cylinder. But 
if no arrangement has yet been made for a 
fountain in your tank, you can only do it, if 
wished, by perforating the base and inserting 
therein a pipe, or by taking a long thin pipe 
over the top edge and down into the water. 
The former is undoubtedly the most effective 
method of carrying it out, and the result is 
shown in fig. 12, where the cylinder is hidden 
by a tablecloth, which has been removed in 


Ft 12.— Ann AN dEMEN I OF AQUARIUM AND FOUNTAIN 
IN WINDOW. 


r. fountain; J, jet: T, rubber tube to pipe: c, eylinder. 


front of it in the pieture to show the position 
of the pipe to the jet, etc. 

Great care has to be taken in inserting 
the pipe through the bottom of the tank lest 
we should make the aquarium leak, the 
water being only too pleased to get out if it 
possibly can. To avoid this, I should recom- 
mend you to bore the hole as little as 
possible larger than the circumference of 
the pipe, so that this will fit it very tightly, 
and to have two large zinc washers (which 
should, if possible, screw on the outside 
of the pipe), which go on each side of 
the bottom of the tank. The arrangement 


Fig. 13.— MErllop or CEMENTING PIPE THROUGH 
BotToM OF AQUARIUM, 


J, jet ; B. connecting tube, point where jet uuscrews ; 
R, rock work round pipe: W, w, washers on each side 
of bottom of tank; M, main pipe connected with 
cylinder. 


is illustrated in fig. 13, where ww are 
the washers in question. Now we put the 
pipe through the bottom of the tank, and on 
the surface of each washer we put a liberal 
allowance of cement, which can be the 
bicycle tyre cement of which I spoke in 
the aquarium articles. The washer being 
warmed, the cement will not set until the 
washers have been screwed tightly down on 
each side of the slate or metal bottom. 
When the cement is perfectly hard you can 
try if the tank is still completely water-tight, 
and, if it is so, you can paint over the zinc 
With, & little sealing-wax varnish (made by 
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dissolving sealing-wax in methylated spirits 
of wine just warm) to keep the water from 
the metal. When this is dry the tank can 
be again used, after a good washing and 
rinsing out. A prettier method of construct- 
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SOME COMMON 


HERE is not one of us who does not like to 
be correct, and yet it is surprising how 
many erroneous notions there are, in regard 
to the simple things of the world around us, 
into which even the well informed are prone 
to fall. Many of us can remember, back 
in our schoolboy days, the classic youth who 
would, with persistent solemnity, construe 
“ Triste lupus stabulis," as a sad wolf in a 
stall; we laughed, and still do laugh, at him, 
and yet he was not very much farther from 
the truth than are numberless ideas which 
are common amongst us. 

In no sphere are greater errors made than 
in the world of nature, and perhaps no 
creature is more maligned in this respect 
than my old friend the cockroach (Blatta 
orientalis)—a really interesting insect, I 
assure you, if you will only take the trouble to 
observe him, from the snug little pouch in 
which he passes through his egg state, until 
the time when, taking to himself his perfect 
form, he roams proudly over the kitchen floor 
in search of food. A domestic insect though 
he is, one hardly ever hears his true name. 
Everybody knows him as the Black 
Beetle —a gross libel both on his colour and 
on his species—for, strange to say, he is 
neither black nor a beetle. In colour he is 
dark reddish brown; in family he belongs to 
the Orthoptera, or straight wings —a highly 
respectable family of insects which would be 
as greatly scandalised at being called beetles 
as would a rabbit at being called a mouse. 

Concerning the earwigs (Forficula) much 
error is rife. An ordinary member of the 
community will tell you, with conviction, 
that the earwig is so named from an 
unpleasant habit it has developed of entering 
the ear and eventually driving its victim to 
madness. Such a person is not only sur- 
prised, but sometimes hurt, on being told that 
an earwig has no more desire to enter the ear 
tlan has any other of the creatures around 
us, but that it is so-called from the shape 
of its wings (of whose very existence the 
ordinary member of the community is prob- 
ably ignorant), which are in the form of a 
human ear, and that the name “earwig’’ is 
merely a corruption of '"earwing." While 
speaking of this insect, it may be observed 
nlso that the use of the pincers, or forceps, on 
the last segment of the body is often mis- 
apprehended. They are not a weapon of 
offence, as is commonly supposed, but are 
used by the insect in folding away its large 
and beautiful ear-shaped wings beneath the 
tiny elytra, or covers, provided for their pro- 
tection. In performing this operation, the 
tail is curved over the back, and, with the aid 
of the forceps, the delicate wings are carefully 
folded and packed away. It is un interesting 
operation to observe, and one which could 
never be carried out successfully without the 
aid of the forceps, which are, in effect, to the 
inscet what hands are to our own kind. 

One often hears the uninitiated, on seeing 
a butterfly or other insect of one of the 
smaller species, attribute its small size to its 
youth, and express a hope that it will (if it 
lives long enough) grow, and attain the 
majestic proportions of some of its more 
imposing kinsfolk. This, of course, is, as 
every boy-naturalist will know, a misconcep- 
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ing the fountain is by building up rockwork 
all round it, or having one large arch out of 
which the jet springs. This rockwork is 
shown in the pictures. The arrangement of 
jet unecrewing still holds good, and the 
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tion of the very nature of an insect. In the 
insect world, the whole growth is completed 
in the larval, or caterpillar, state, and when 
the final moult has been effected, and the 
larva passes into the quiescent pupa, or 
chrysalis, state, his days of growing are at an 
end. When the perfect imago issues from 
the pupa shell, all that he waits for before 
launching himself upon the world is a 
process of expansion and hardening-—on his 
first emerging he is a limp, pale, miserable- 
looking fellow, with—if he is a butterfly 
but the merest apology for the wings which 
are soon to be his glory. But under the 
influence of the air, and in an incredibly 
short period of time, his body becomes firm 
and his legs strong, and the fire kindles in 
his eye, while his wings expand, straighten 
out, and dry —and there, instead of the poor 
limp thing, stands a creature perfect in form, 
and growth, and strength, reudy to go out into 
the world and fulfil the destiny which its 
Maker has prepared for it. Every butterfly 
that wings its way through the woodland 
glade; every moth that flies beneath the 
dark cover of night or flits in the dusky 
twilight; every bee that hums its way among 
the garden flowers; every beetle that swiftly 
pursues its way upon the ground is perfect 
and complete, and of its full stature; it has 
become, as in a moment, all that its Creator 
intended it to be. 

The clothes’ moth is an object of hatred to 
all, especially to those who have suffered from 
its depredations. But how few there are who 
really know a clothes’ moth when they sce 
it! How many innocent little moths, who 
would ag soon think of laying their eggs in a 
woollen garment as of contesting a parliamen- 
tary election or canvassing for the presi- 
dency of a republic, are ruthlessly slain 
simply because they are moths and have 
wings and fly! Of course, it is not the 
clothes’ moth itself which does the mischief ; 
it is merely responsible for it; and when 
the moth itself appears the mischief is done. 
The parent moth seeks out a quiet spot 


where woollen goods abound, and which the - 


mistress of the house has forgotten to supply 
with camphor, or some other (to the moth) 
noxious substance. Having decided on the 
locus in quo, our friend lays her eggs in the 
wool as quickly as possible, and then flies 
away. In course of time the germ within the 
tiny egg develops, and a pair of sharp little 
jaws are busy inside gnawing through the 
tough shell. When hole of sufficient size is 
made, the proprietor of the jaws—a tiny 
caterpillar—creeps out into the world, and 
proceeds immediately to demolish his old 
egg-shell; after which somewhat indigestible 
morsel, he falls to, with remarkable vigour 
(in one so young), on the tempting banquet 
of wool around him, and he eats and eats for 
sheer love of the thing, for nothing else has 
he to do, nor has he to pay for the food he 
devours ; soon, however, as he gets a little 
older, either from feeling cold, or from & 
modest desire to be respectably clothed, he 
makes for himself a suit of clothes—a 
little cylinder of wool, woven by himself, and 
from which nothing, save his head and 
three pairs of legs, protrudes, and even these 
disappear inside if he is surprised or|startled, 


junction is shown at p in fig. 13. The water 
thus runs back again when required without 
disconnecting the cylinder from the aqua- 
rium. 

(To be continued.) 


ERRORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


And all the while he eats, and eats, as if 
there were no otber object in life, and, indeed, 
for him there is no other. He literally lives 
to eat. He has no conscientious scruples as 
to the ownership of the wool. He frequently 
changes his skin, for he grows so fast that it 
soon becomes too strait for him, while the 
hole in the wool grows continually larger and 
the wool itself grows beautifully less, until, at 
length, our friend grows weary of feeding, and 
for the last time changes his skin and 
becomes a pupa, and sleeps the sleep of the 
just, until one morning he awakens, and 
stretches himself, and struggles, and finds that 
he is free, and after a little while he flies 
away, to do as his parents had done before 
him; but never again will he taste wool—he 
has passed above such pleasures—he is a 
perfect moth, and, as such, must put away the 
things ot his foolish larval days. 

One not infrequently hears the spider 
alluded to as an insect an erroneous state- 
ment, for numerous reasons. There is a 
rule— as inflexible as the law of the Medes 
and Persians—which says that an insect 
shall never have more legs than six, nor 
indeed less, and therefore, if spiders ccntinue 
to indulge in so large a number of legs as 
eight, it is not only unreasonable, but abso- 
lutely unpardonable (from the spider’s point 
of view), to call him an insect. 

There are many misapprehensions anent 
snakes. Few there are who really understand 
the nature of a snake's fangs; there areeven 
many who think that snakes sting, and that 
their long, slender, forky tongue is a deadly 
weapon of offence. There are many innocent 
creatures that suffer death merely through 
the ignorance of our enlightened race. When 
will the time come when the harmless and 
beautiful grass snake, and the slow worm, and 
many another denizen of our country-side, 
whose very extinction in this land of ours 1s 
threatened by a deplorable ignorance, will 
roam abroad without fear of man's destruc- 
tive hand? Not till our minds are en. 
lightened with & love of nature and fillel 
with a longing to know something of the 
treasures which lie in the hand of the 
Divine. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MORE WORDS OF CHEER. 


Tne Hon. John De Grey-Downing writes to us frow 
Calentta, India: „ Dear Mr. Editor,—1 think it mney 
interest many of your young readers to know that the 
.O. P.“ is appreciated out here by English less 
quite as much as at home; perhaps 1 might even ud 
more so. A young friend of mine at St. Pauls Sele, 
Darjeeling, the leading public school of India, vn 
to me refering to a yeariy volume of the .“ 
which he took back with him after the Christmas 
holidays : 

“My „B. O. P.“ is very popular in school, but tie 
fellows sre not very careful with it. Every tw» er 
three minutes a chap coines to ine and asks me to Jered 
it to him. I shall zo mad soon.’ : 

“ This is one of the trials that the owner of a B. G. P. 
volume has to put up with. Jn Enghind yeur rauf 
would run off to the newsagents near by and obten 
his weekly number, but such newsagents are unknosd 
in Darjeeling. MN 

“Others of your readers may find consolation en 
knowing that they are not alone in being wo:riel "s 
* Mr, Euclid's” attempts to bezog boys. A brother ei 
the Writer whom I have just referrel to breaks oot 


. «= «aac 


into the following lament, which will probably be 
. highly appreciated by his fellow-sufferers : 


„ stare at the problem in hopeless despair, 
And cry in my pain, “ What on earth can be there?“ 
A mediey of N's and Y's I can scc, 
But what can the meaning of this muddle be? 


“ilf forty natives are spun round and round, 
Wbat are the chances they'll fall to the ground ? 
If two cricket balla are thrown into a drain, 
What are the chances we'll find one again ? 


„Away with such rubbish! Do sensible things : 
Enjoy the wide pleasures that Cicero brings; 
With Horace or Livy why not chat awhile, 

Or read Monsieur Homer thc time to beguile. 


Why in “binomials” or “logarithms " wallow ; 
When one can the pills of Herodotus swallow ? 
To do “variations” is no doubt very fine, 


But at Higher Algebra I must draw the line. 
d. A. C. BADHAM.’ 


"In my old Eton days I sbould have wanted to 
stand him a ‘treat’ to show my appreciation of his 
sentiments. Wishing the B. O. P. all success, I 


remain, etc.” 


A DYING MESSAGE TO THE 
“B.O.P.” 


FRoM Dunfermline a minister writes: “ There re- 
cently passed away one who bad an intense admiration 
and love for your paper. He was 15 years of age, and 
lived in a town in Renfrewshire, Scotland. Some years 
ago he began to take in the B. O. P., and the monthly 
parts were always looked forward to with great eager- 
ness by him who now sleeps the last sleep. I should not 
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have written to you in this way had it not been that in 
so doing I am obeying a dying request of my young 
brother. Shortly before he died he particularly 
requested one of us to write and say how much he 
loved tlie .O. P., and to thank you for its contents, 
especially the religious articles. I can assure you he 
did love your paper and it brought him much delight. 
He had bound the volumes cach year, and the day 
before he died the monthly part came, but all he 
could do was to look at it while I turned over the 
leaves. He left books to each of his companions, but 
to show his love for your paper, I may mention that he 
specially requested that none cf his volumes of the 
B. O. P. were to be given away. He lad a bright, 
happy, and peaceful end.— Yours, etc. His Elder 
Brother." 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Our B. O. P.“ Weekly Postcard 
Cricket Competitions. 


No. 7.—Tu& BEST PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE 
“MAN WHO DOESN'T BELIEVE IN CRICKET.” 
Prize bat winner: H. G. Pearse, 1 Belgrave Park, 
Rathmines, Dublin. 
Consolation prize winners. 
A “John Piggott's Boundary Ball " cach: 
W. E. TICKNER, 72 Vernon Road, Scaland Road, 


Chester. 
James A. DAVIES, 31 Cumberland Avenue, Sefton 


Park, Liverpool. 
A '* Boy's Own” pockel-knire each: 
EpwIN HknRERT Ruopes, Woore, near Newcastle, 


Staffs. 
Tuomas KELOw, Rhind Street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


* Those boys ogain ! ” 
“ Fellows who don't believe in Cricket !“ 
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R. S. PorrLETON, Post-Offlce Roa, Featherstone, 
Pontefract. 

E. L. Hunot, Newick House, Cheltenham. 

WALTER A. Mirros, 3 Rothesay Road, 
Norwood. 

JOHN MILLS, 37 High Street, Dunfermline. 


South 


We append reproductions, on a smali scale, of sone of 
the winning drawings. 
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NOTICE TO Conrnurons.—All manuseripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor. 56 Paternoster Row, end must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying letter ‘VILE TITLE Ov THE MS, 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postige, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken, The number 


of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 


time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuseripts is made on publice ion 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt con- 
veys the copyright ef manuscripts to the Relijous 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their. discre- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever any special value is put upon 
a MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised, 


To CoRRFSPONDENTS.—M—eplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, No answer cth appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. . J., 
56 Paternoster Row, Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staf? are not answered, 


A. C.—We did not issue a special extra Summer 
Number this year—the demaud did not seem to 
warrant it: but we hope to issue a special extra 
Christmas Number as usual. 


F. W. M.—1. We fear the varicose vein would dis- 
qualify. You see, a hospital nurse has to do a gool 
deal of walking and standing. 2. From 22 to 28 
most usual. 3. From two to four years for the full 
certificate. It is customary to serve a preliminary 
probation of three mouths before * signing on.” All 
the large metropolitan hospitals have children's 
wards, aud then there are the special children’s 
hospitals. Apply, in the first instauce, by letter to 
the matron. 
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Correspondence. 
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H. R. (Ormskirk).—Not bad, but hardly up to our 
* Prize" standard. Some of the badges reproduced 
were by certificate-winners only. 


W. O. VKNDRYES (Jamaica)—Very glad to hear you 
have succeeded so well in making the Model Steam 
Car. We cannot, however, send you full-size draw- 
ings of & car to carry four persons, as they would 
have to be made especially for you and would cost a 
great deal; but you might easily make enlarged 
drawings to the required size from those already 
published. Have the wheels smaller in proportion, 
say not more than 30 in. in diameter, and use 
cylinders 24 in. by 3 in.stroke. 


Warr on Nose (F. C. S.). — Probably a mole. Can 
only be safely removed by a surgeon. 


Car ILL (Anxious).—It is owing to the feeding. Keep 
her in a room by herself for a time with a box of 
earth, and feed only on flour and milk food. 


NERVOUSNESS (C. H. D.) -The cold bath, good food 
(and not too much), and Fellow's syrup—a small 
teaspoonful twice a day. 


PIGEON-BREASTED (Bedford). - With care and proper 
feeding the bones will harden, and you will get 
strong; but the deformity cannot be removed now. 


PIGEONS WITH YOUNG (G. Howe).—The softer tick 
beans and peas. Any soft grains. 


Bap Hanrts (G. J. C.).—Consult a doctor. 


T. R. H.—Thanks for your nice letter. You will find 
that, if you eat enough fruit every morning and 
plenty of oatmeal porridge, you will need no 
medicine. But the porridge must be thick, seasoned 
with sult, and eaten with milk and butter. 


DoG FIGHTING (R. A.).—Give him all the liberty you 
can. Don't attempt to pull him back; he will soon 
be brought to his level. The fiddle is a most difficult 
instrument, but perhaps the most perfect of all. 


GETTING Scoren KAIL, ETC. (T. L.).—Any market 
town, or raise the seeds, 


Various (E. P.).—1. Tumblers do well to begia with, 
or fantails, or pouters. 2. Write to office of “ Ex- 
change and Mart" re books on any fancy. 3. Stick 
to your work, and do your level best. 


Boy oN Docs (L. R.).—No dog need have distemper if 
fed well and not exposed to infection, 


W. X Y. SMITH, J. X., ETC.— The type and sundries 
can be had at any place where printing materials are 
sold. Try the Model Printing Press Farringdon 
Street, E.G, if you know of no other. 


Mixed Bathing -H for the** Boy's Own Paper " by 


Digitized j'Gioogle 
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EL 
C "-- 
Dn. GORDON STABLES thanks W. ), ¢ 
his nice letter. Don't come to Lond 
streets are not paved with gold, but: 
little in London for the poor but har 
pay. E 
C. V. G.—Get an estimate from two of 
builders. " 


H. 8. OLAYTON.— The coloured plates aj 
and can only be obtained y à v 
parts or volumes containing tf m. 


Pix AND PAX, A. J. PEARCE, ETC e 
canoe-buildiug in the sixth and seven 
* Indoor Games," ld 


CHEMISTRY.—It all depends on 1 
An excellent practical book is 
Manual of Analytical Chemistry," which is pul 
by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and coste six 
and sixpence. e 5 


LE GARQGON.—l. There is “ Hugo's Journal, 
seld in the streets and by — of the newsa; 
We know of no corresponding Spa p 
2. Never heard of it as . er heard 
them. Probably an advertisement of palesi 
medicine. | 

H. Perry and Bons.—For list of books etri 
engineering write to Whittaker & Co., e H 
Street, Paternoster Square. For those on tea s 
coffee planting write to W. B. Whittingham & (. 
Gracechurch Street. — 43 


F; C. M. (W. Hampstead).—Certainly ; as 3 hed 
take in the paper regularly you can enter for th 
competitions. «c e: WP 

ANGLER.—Carp and tench may be collected by gras: 
baiting with bread and bran mixed, Some m 


a LEIA 


chopped worms, but it is cruel. ery es rly morni: 
4 $8 


and very late evening are best. Ar 
month, and September, if it is warm, 
October. i 


P. H. H. (Luton).—Yes ; fowls are a very i 
hobby, and where you have plenty of tak 
supplement purchased f can generally 
made to pay fairly well. We to have qm | 
carly in our next volume a series of good, prams | 
illustrated articles on the fancy, from the pendia 
expert. [ E 

H G.—The pecuniary value of back wol mes is, v 
suppose, pretty much according to pp 
demand. An advertisement on the wrapper o © 
monthly part, at a cost of Ed., would probably ù 
you offers, "I 


and sometime 
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THE SHELL-HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVENTURES 
BY SEA AND LAND. 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Arctic Fox.“ 
* Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.— FIERCE FIGHTING AT THE 
EYRIE. 


I took but a few seconds for Poonoo to 

slide down from the eyrie. Though a 
dwart, he seemed now to be possessed of 
the strength of half a dozen giants, and 
in less than & quarter of an hour he had 
removed the brushwood from the foot of 
the rock to a safe distance. Then one 
shot from his little revolver set the whole 
in a blaze. 

His tactics might have been wrong. At 
the time, however, Poonoo had not paused 
to consider what was really best to be 
done. He seemed impelled to action, as 
the wild beasts are, by a kind of instinct 
which dictated or commanded his every 
act and movement. 

He did not consider that, though every 
branch in this big heap was consumed in 
a few minutes, the head-hunters, now 
not far off, would find fire to light a new 
pile. 

They had seen the blaze and were now 
hurrying onwards with their burdens, 
while on the still air far and near re- 
sounded their savage war-cries. 

Quickly now, for there was not a minute 
to spare, the wily dwarf chief hid himself 
close to the rock, having left one bush 
with which to shelter himself. 

Hardly had he disappeared ere the band 
could be seen advancing at the double, 
the king in front, waving his spear and 

«nm. encouraging them on. 
33 A o I Juanita had now her part to act. It 
ZU Gu was life or death to both, and she knew it. 

When King Geepodah therefore got 
within a hundred yards of the rock, he 
could, to his great astonishment, see the 
figure of his fugitive Queen standing erect 
on the edge of the eyrie. 

It was with a feeling of dread almost 
that he now held back his men, by 
waving his spear. Every burden was 
dropped and the savages stood still as 
statues, waiting for orders, while Gee- 
podah, under the in fluence of some strange 
spell apparently, felt impelled to advance 


ee sie ee „ = ý tili within speaking distance. 
a T EETEPEREOUR š " Geepodah!" cried Juanita, in the 
The Last Dip of the Season, strange but musical and expressive lan- 
(Drawn for the “ Boy s Owa Puper” by H. CAFFIERI, R. i.) guage of the land.“ why do you seek to 


injure me? I am still your Queen; draw 
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off your braves, and let me proceed on my 
journey to find my people. Refuse my re- 
quest, and I will call fire from the clouds 
that shall consume both you and yours!” 

What the effect of this somewhat dramatic 
speech might have been on the cannibal king 
I am unable to say. 

Fate seemed at this very moment to turn 
against the plans of the dwarf. Owing 
perhaps to some movement on his part, the 
quick eyes of Geepodah discovered his 
hiding-place, and in a moment the spell was 
broken, and, with lowered spear, he advanced 
with & rush and yell towards the screen. 
He would finish the combat at one blow, 
then the Queen would once more be his 
prisoner. 

That yell was his last. Poonoo had 
tiken good aim, and next moment the king 
threw up his arms and fell face downwards 
on the turf. 

The scene that followed was one such as 
is never to be witnessed except in foreign 
lands. Maddened by the death of their 
chief, the head-hunters left their burdens 
where they lay, and rushed rockwards to 
avenge his fall. 

Poonoo had just time to get back to his 
eyrie and prepare for the worst before the 
whole wild band had reached it. 

There never is fear in the heart of & head- 
hunter, neither was there now any hesitation. 

Thesavages made straight forthesteeplittle 
path which led upwards, and though man after 
man fell dead or wounded under Poonoo's 
fire, the gap was immediately refilled. 

This could not last, and dark would have 
been the ending to this story had help not 
come speedily to hand. It was the mate 
himself, with & mere handful of men, who 
dashed on to the rescue, and brief indeed was 
the fight that followed. 

The savages were thunder-stricken, for 
never before had they heard the rifles ring. 

They scattered and fled like autumn leaves 
when the north wind blows. But they did 
not go unpunished, for both Joce and Eph, 
with their company, were there to meet them. 
Volley after volley was poured into the 
ranks, then, emerging from his hiding in a 
patch of bush, Paul himself waved his 
hands, and all firing ceased. 


A 


mE elephant I am about to write of, a 
Government tusker named Tomboy, had 
already distinguished himself on various 
occasions. His last noteworthy exploit was 
his encounter with a python, when he 
rescued a brother pachyderm from the 
constrictor's folds, a feat in recognition of 
which he received a pair of golden tusklets 
from the grateful owner of that other 
elephant. 

Some few months later on, and a good way 
farther down the Brahmaputra, I had pitched 
my camp near the villave of Behari, about 
six miles inland from the southern bank. I 
had a good deal of jungle cutting to do here, 
which would delay me perhaps a week. I 
did not object to this, for the river was in 
flood, and I doubted whether the ferry would 
ply. The mails crossed at a more favourable 
spot, twenty miles higher up, in a specially 
constructed boat. 

I required certain Europe stores," as 
my supply had run out. The southern bank 
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Any attempt on my part to describe the 
joy of that happy meeting 'twixt husband 
and wife would be futile, and serve but to 
mar the conclusion of iny tale. 

Nor is such description needful ; my readers 
can easily imagine it all. 

They can imagine, too, the joyful return of 
the whole party to the ship, and the meeting 
of Madge with her mother. 


The ship was far away at sea in a few days’ 
time, and happy indeed was everyone on 
board. 

As honest Poonoo would have died of grief 
had he been taken away from his own country, 
he was landed once more on the island 
whence he had sailed. 

A boat-load of presents was to be landed 
with him, but so great was his grief at leaving 
that he took but little heed of these. He 
bade his favourites, Neptune and Imp, good- 
bye most fervently, shook hands with all 
his other friends, then went to bid farewell 
to Juanita. 

He spoke no words, however. 

Perhaps he couldn't, for his heart was full. 
But he took her soft white hand in his and, 
bending low his head, touched it with his 
brow. 

Then silently he went down the ladder 
and into the boat, and so sorrowfully back to 
his own coral beach. 


But now my tale draws near to its close, 
and if its perusal has given my readers but a 
twentieth part of the pleasure it has afforded 
me while writing it, my reward indeed is 
ample. 

In such a ship as the Diadem, the voyage 
from the Philippines down to and around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on and up to our 
brave old British Islands, and Leith itself, 
occupied many, many months. But it did 
not appear to be long to anyone on board. 

Well, I shall qualify that to some slight 
extent, for, when within a few days’ sail, Etlie 
and the boys began just to wonder if all 
was well at home. 

Was mother well ? 

Was father alive ? 

Oh, if anything sad should have happened 
during their long, long absence? 

But all doubts as to father were speedily 


— ——— UůuB . — 


A GALLANT BFAST: 
STORY OF AN 
By H. HERVEY. 


was a howling wilderness, but civilisation 
reigned on the opposite shore, where you 
found one of my telegraph offices, several 
English officials, and a “ Europe shop," 
kept by a Calcutta Babu (educated native), 
who stocked everything, from scissors and 
sarcenets to tinned sausages and sauterne. 
Accordingly, after breakfast on the second 
day after my arrival, I ordered Tomboy, and 
instructing my subordinates what to do in 
my absence, I mounted and set out for the 
ferry, on the chanc? of being able to cross. 
On arriving there I was doomed to 
disappointment; erossing was out of the 
question; and the single ferryman, whom I 
routed out of his hut at the landing-place, 
refused even for five rupees to attempt the 
feat, the ordinary fare being four annas, or 
sixpence. The lordly Brahmaputra swept 
past in a turgid, turbid, muddy tangle, carry- 
ing with it débris of all sorts—huge trees, 
masses of vegetation, carcasses, and even 
native huts. The island, half a mile down, 
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banished as soon gs the Diadem got along- 
side the pier. 

Paul had sent a telegram from Guernsey, 
which place he had sighted. It was sent by 
the hands of a boatman, for they did not 
land here. 

This telegram was to state that the Diaden 

was making sail for Leith and hoped to 
arrive there in a week's time. All well on 
board.“ 

Now, Murray —Effie's father had reason, 
he told the mother, to go to Edinburgh to 
sell some pearls just about this time. And.“ 
he said carelessly, “ I may just as well meet 
the bairns.“ 

There was really no such thing as careless- 
ness in the honest fellow's heart. That wa: 
all put on, and as to his pearls, why, he could 
have sold them at any time. 

Anyhow, yonder he was on the pier, 
waving his cap in welcome. 

Then he got on board, and soon had ore 
arm around Effie and the other to spare fo: 
Joce. Had he possessed a third arm you 
may be perfectly sure that Eph himii 
would have shared that embrace. 

„How is mother? 

“Oh, beautiful! Farm thriving, every. 
thing well, everything just as jolly as jo.; 
could be." 


After all his strange wanderings Paul ani 
his wife, with his dear daughter Maire. 
settled down in the glen not far from iw 
mountain where he had first met our henx:. 

There is & beautiful mansion there nos. 
not far from the spot where the tree gres. 
and does grow, on which our boys built their 
ruven's nest. And that house is Paul's. H. 
has made his fortune, and the boys are su. 
sailing the seas in the sturdy old Diaden 
making theirs. 

Of course Effie and Madge are now i 
separables, so are Neptune and Imp. 

And people did tell me last summer ste: 

I passed through Glen G. in my caravs: 
that Madge was engaged to be married 
Joce. 

But of course that is their own affair. az: 
has nothing to do either with me or m 
story. 

Au revoir. 

[THE END.] 


and much closer to this bank than the oto. 
was submerged, its site being marked br = 
uprooted tree that had stranded in «= 
paratively shallow water. As I gazed co > 
scene, I remembered Ovid's words: 


* Tautaque commoti vis est Aquilon is, ut su! 
JEquet humo turres, tectaque rapta ferat.” 


Though true, there was no north wind >> 
it was muggy and still to a degree. 

* No use, Elahi Bukkus, I san 
Tomboy's driver, who, perched r 
animal's neck, was just in front of me. 
us return to camp." 

But as we were moving off there ca: - 
sound of a horse’s hoofs, and out from s- 
track that led to some tea plantations, tw: 
miles or so to the interior, issued a mat - 
Englishman —riding as if for dear 
Drawing rein on the very verge of the - 
bank, he took in the scene with an ag 
glance, and then threw up his arms w~ 
gesture of despair. He had not seen mx - 
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had looked neither to the right nor left as he 
dashed up, and we had already progressed a 
short way in the former direction. Ordering 
the mahout (driver) to turn back, I sang out 
to the stranger, I'm afraid you are as much 
disappointed as Iam; can I do anything for 
you?" 

He looked round; & wild gleam of hope 
came into his eyes as he trotted forward to 
meet me. 

“Disappointment is not the word!” he 
cried almost hysterically,“ I’m in despair! By 
this morning’s post I received a letter from my 
wife in Calcutta, announcing the serious ill- 
ness of our only child, a baby boy. I 
= immediately mounted, and hurried here, 
* hoping to be able to get across to the telegraph 
oflice, to inquire by wire; but evidently it is 
impessible. Oh, sir!’’ he continued, grasp- 
ing my hand—for by now we had both dis- 

mounted—‘‘try and realise my feelings! 

Can you help me?“ 
: “I quite understand your anxiety," I 
* replied, * and will do what I can. My name 
^ is Hervey; I'm the telegraph officer in these 
3 parts. I'llseeifIcan fag-signal to my oflice 
on the other bank; but ['m afraid it won't 
© do, for it’s not likely that anyone will dream 
of my wanting to communicate, and there's 

a good three-quarters of a mile between us.“ 

“May God bless your efforts!” he ex- 
r claimed fervently. “My name is Warner; 
: I'ma tea-planter.”’ 

I had heard of him as a nice fellow and a 
3 gentleman; I found him to be both. 
1 " Commandeering" the white head cloth 
: from the old mahout's head, and a bamboo 
from the ferryman's hut thatch, I improvised 
„the flag, and taking my stand whence I could 
. plainly see the telegraph office, I wagged and 
: wagged till my arms ached; but no reply 
came, and after keeping up for quite half an 
& hour, I reluctantly abandoned it as a bad job. 

" Let's see what we can do with the ferry- 
man. Look here," I said, addressing the 
fellow in the vernacular, *the gentleman 
wants to cross. He will pay well." 

„Sir, life is dearer than riches ; ten thou- 
sand rupees would not tempt me to go alone; 
the river is too deep now for poling ; and even 

with two oars, if we did reach the other side, 

it would be far down; it cannot be done." 

"Ican pull!" exclaimed Warner; "Il 
take the other oar!" 

*'Then who will steer the boat?"' asked 
the ferryman. The nearest village is three 
miles away, and there is no chance of people 
coming here ; everyone goes to the mail ferry 
twenty miles up while tho flood lasts.” 

Old Elahi Bukkus now stepped forward. 
" Sir," said he,“ if your honour wishes, I will 
go in the boat; I know how to steer." 

“There you are,ferryman; you have your 
crew, and I'm sure that the gentleman will 
handsomely compensate you and the 
mahout.” 

“That I will!” exclaimed Warner, pro- 
ducing a bag of rupees and jingling it in 

their faces. * Come on!” 

Thus driven into a corner, and fired by the 
prospect of a rich reward, the man finally 
agreed. 

‘‘Tambhai ’’—he_ so pronounced the ele- 
phant's name —“ will not trouble your 
honour,” cried Elahi Bukkus from the boat; 
just call him, sir, if he goes out of sight.“ 

The craft put forth; and immediately it 
passed beyond the in-shore slack water it 

began to feel the current. Manfully Warner 
and the ferryman tugged at the uncouth oars; 
skilfully did the mahout ply his steering 
paddle; but to no purpose; for every foot 
ahead they made six of lee-way, and at length 
brought up against the tree that had caught 
in the shoal of the island. Here the stream 
literally rioted ; Isaw them struggling to pre- 
vent the boat from swamping; I saw the oars 
washed out and whisked away; I expected 
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every moment to see the craft sink, and her 
occupants either submerged or refuyed in the 
tree. I was about starting to run down river 
to get abreast of them, when Elahi Bukkus 
made signals to me. He spoke; but the tur- 
moil of the racing river well-nigh drowned his 
voice. After a little I divined what he in- 
tended to convey; he wanted Tomboy! 

Turning in my tracks, I looked for the ele- 
phant; there he was, browsing on a wild plan- 
tain-tree. “Tomboy ! chullay ao!" (Come 
here), I shouted, doubtful of his response to 
my call; but no, he immediately wheeled 
and came lumbering to me. He carried his 
cumbersome guddhee, or pad, and which, if 
soaked with water, would prove a serious drag; 
could I relieve him of it single-handed? I 
had never had occasion to try; however, I 
would make the attempt. Byto, beyta!” 
(Sit down, my son), I cried, as soon as he 
came up, and down he went as docilely as a 
lamb. In feverish haste I unfastened the re- 
taining ropes, and tumbling the huge pad off 
his back, I told him to get up. He did so; 
then, guiding him with my hand on his trunk, 
I brought him to the water's edye at the land- 
ing-place. Elahi Bukkus saw us, anda faint 
© Tambhai! Tambhai!” came floating over 
the seething torrent; but not too faintly for 
the pachyderm’s keen ears. He caught the 
sound, and looked about him; but could he 
see his driver ?—hardly, I thought. Would 
his aural faculties serve him where vision 
failed? for elephants are not far-sighted. 
" Tambhai! Tambhai!’’ Enough! he knew 
what to do, and the next moment the noble 
quadruped was in the river, the upper part 
of the head, the arch of the back-bone, and 
the tip ofthe proboscis alone being visible of 
all his vast bulk. With that sagacity in- 
herent in his species, and with which he was 
specially endowed, Tomboy breasted the 
current, keeping“ end on ” to it as much as 
possible ; but even with his immense strength 
he was not exempt from feeling its power, 
and I saw him whirled away almost as fast 
as the boat had been whisked off down 
stream. But * Tambhai ! Tambhai! " came 
at intervals; the animal heard it; he knew 
where to go. I watched him with intense 
anxiety ; I feared that he would be carried 
past his objective. Iran down the bank; he 
neared the tree; he now saw what was re- 
quired of him! Elahi Bukkus stood gesticu- 
lating to the beast ; nearer, nearer, and at last 
the upper part of his enormous form emerged 
from the water. I knew that he had grounded 
on the island; I knew that the men were 
safe! 

Now, how were they going to utilise the 
brute? I saw them busy with a rope; I saw 
them huddle into the boat; I saw the 
elephant turn, and take to the deep water, 
and then, to my astonishment, I was able to 
make out that the noble animal was actually 
towing the boat back ! 

But now the current caught them. I 
sprinted along the bank, and met the party 
coming up, with Tomboy on the drag-rope 
of the boat. 

Warner was much dejected, and hardly 
took any notice of my congratulations on his 
escape. I felt keenly for him; but, rack my 
brain however much, I saw no possible 
means of further assisting him. Crossing 
the river by boat had just been demonstrated 
as an utter impossibility; traversing the 
comparatively smooth water between this 
bank and the island had proved dangerous 
enough ; what would it be farther out—on 
the broad bosom of the raging, tumbling 
stream? My thoughts reverted to Tomboy 
and his driver: could they do it conjointly ? 

“Elahi Bukkus," I said, "can't you 
manage to cross on Tomboy with a message 
to thetelegraph office? This gentleman will 
reward you.“ 

“ Your honour, as the ferryman said just 
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now, life is more precious than riches. I 
have many depending on me, sir, as you 
know ; anything possible, and with Tambhai, 
my son, to help me, I will gladly undertake, 
but impossibilities are beyond me, your 
honour." 

“Why 
vaguely. 

“ As you have seen, sir, the elephant 
sinks almost entirely under water. If the 
river was not in flood, I could stand on 
Tambhai’s head, or cling to him; but the 
swift current would wash me away, sir; 
besides, out there, in the middle of the 
stream, the animal would sink out of sight 
altogether, except the tip of his trunk, and I 
could not hold on to that.” 

I saw the force of his argument ; the idea 
could not be entertained for a moment; and 
I knew the mahont to be a brave man, and 
not given toshilly-shallying. I endeavoured 
to cheer Warner up. but he was inconsolable. 

Elahi Bukkus again spoke. The gentle- 
man is in some great anxiety, sir ? " he said 
inquiringly. 

“Yes; he has received bad news of his 
child, and wishes to send a telegram to his 
lady at Calcutta." 

“ Khuda khyr (God is merciful). Write 
the message. sir, and when you get the 
answer, I will ask for a reward of twenty 
rupees only, to spend on my son." 

I stared at the man ; was he mad? Did he 
contemplate attempting to cross the river 
after all? 

Meanwhile, in & tremor of excitement, 
Warner hastily scribbled his telegram, and, 
handing it to the mahout, implored him to 
take it over at once. 

“ The money for this, sir?“ inquired the 
old man. 

Warner gave him five rupees. "'It is 
express, prepaid," he remarked hoarsely. 

„Now, sir, give me the oilskin covering 
of your topee (hat)," he continued, addressing 
me. This to protect the paper from wet. 
Your honour, Jam not going with this, but 
I am sending my son; he will cross the 
river without risking his life, and we must 
trust to the Almighty to guide him to his 
standing-place at the telegraph office where 
we tethered him on our journey down; he 
may go straight to it,or he may wander 
away anywhere; he is but a beast, sir, and 
we must look to God to direct his steps. 
Write, sir," he continued to me, “to the 
chota sahib (subordinate) at the office; tell 
him to keep the elephant till the answer 
arrives, and to secure it just as he finds this; 
then take Tambhai to the water’s edge, and 
say the word Chullo (Go on): he will return 
straight to us." 

Confounded and amazed, I tore a leaf 
from my  note-book and pencilled as 
follows: 


^ Mr. Dx Cnvz,—Please despatch enclosed 
message at once, and keep the elephant with 
you till the reply comes, when pack it as you 
find this, secure it to the elephant’s neck as 
this is, take him down tothe water’s edge, 
and say the word Chullo. Particulars when 
I am able to cross, which I hope will be in a 
few days. I tried to call you by flag just 
now, but failed. There is a signal lantein 
in the store-room ; if you get this after dark, 
try and acknowledge receipt with the lan- 
tern; also give purport of reply. I will under- 
stand you; don’t look for me to answer 
you, for I have no apparatus with mc— 
H. Hervey.” 


Making & parcel of the two papers and 
coins, and securing them in the oilskin with 
some twine taken from the guddhee, the old 
Mohammedan attached the packet with rope 
to Tomboy's neck, and, leading him to tho 
water, he fondled the-animal by stroking his 
trunk, spoke a few words, and then, pointing 


is it impossible?" I asked 
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across the river, bid him go, “in the name 
of God!” 

The sagacious beast, at once comprehend- 
ing the order, plunged into the flood. This 
time he seemed to understand that the 
opposite shore, not any point between, was 
his destination; for now he made no attempt 
to battle against the current, but, though 
swimming in the right direction, he was 
carried down by the full force of the torrent. 
We kept pace on our bank with our eyes 
on those three dark patches ; all that showed 
of our four-footed friend. Suddenly we saw 
more of him; he had reached the island, but 
far below the tree; he waded across, holding 
his trunk high in air, again took to the deep 
water beyond, when, getting into the ruck 
of the swirl, he became completely submerged, 
and we even lost sight of his trunk-tip, 
which he would be bound to keep above 
water to breathe through. We continued 
down the river, regarding the opposite shore, 
yearning to see Tomboy land there. For 
some time we looked in vain. Had he had 
time to take the ground, or had the gallant 
beast been swept still farther down? Or had 
he been overwhelmed by the mighty rush? 
Old Elahi Bukkus was now mumbling pious 
ejaculations ; had ke grown apprehensive ? If 
so, then well might we lose hope. We halted. 

" Elahi Bukkus,“ I whispered, half dread- 
ing his answer, “what think you?—is he 
drowned ? ”’ 

“ Khuda na khwasta (God forbid), sir!" 
ne replied earnestly. ‘‘ My son is on a holy 
errand; God will not—See!” he cried, his 
voice rising to a shriek of delight, as he 
pointed across the river,“ there he is, your 
honours! our Father and his has guarded 
him from danger!“ 

We looked in the direction he indicated, 
and there, some distance farther down, with 
the evening sun-rays glistening on his soak- 
ing skin, we made out the form of an 
elephant in the act of climbing the lofty 
bank. Was it Tomboy? There were other 
elephants about —elephants in servitude, and 
elephants in freedom; for “ elephant jungle ” 
grew in the vicinity. Our doubts were soon 
at rest; for presently, as he gained the flat 
&bove the bank, the sunlight heliographed 
to us on his golden tusklets, and we knew 
that we looked on our own dear brute. 

The station lay along the bank—right on 
it, in fact ; and the high road ran between 
the houses and the river's edge. Now came 
the crucial moment! Had he been human, 
he would there and then have made his way 
to the telegraph oflice—nearly & mile to tho 
north; but though nothing more than one 
of the brute creation, that elephant was half 
human in sagacity, foresight, ratiocination, 
docility, obedience, and affection for those 
who loved him. After getting on to the high 
road he seemed to hesitate; then, seeking 
out a dry spot, he took up—as we supposed 
— several “trunkfuls” of dust and threw 
them over his body. While doing this he 
had attracted the notice of the natives, who 
occupied the huts on the roadside; these, 
recognising lost domestic elephant, 
gathered round him. There is always a 
reward forthcoming for the recapture of these 
noble slaves, and we could see the men 
bringing forth what must have been sugar- 
cane, lumps of brown sugar, and chuppaties, 
or coarse brown wheaten cakes, to tempt him 
therewith; while the actions of others—so 
we guessed—denoted ropes, andthe intention 
to snare him by one of his hind legs. 

But Tomboy would neither be beguiled nor 
be trapped. Sweet-tempered to all mankind, 
instead of rushing at his tormentors and 
trampling them under his ponderous feet, as 
many of his species so situated would have 
done, he must have merely pushed them 
aside with his trunk, as I had so often seen him 
^ inthe teeming bazaars, for now we raw 
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him clear from the press, and, followed by a 
swarm of natives, he walked at his topmost 
speed up stream. 

We faced about, and at a jog-trot kept pace 
on our side. Would he turn in at the telegraph 
office? He might enter the gates of any of the 
Europeans’ bungalows on the way ; he might 
shoot past the telegraph office—where he had 
stood for a week only a month previously— 
and plunge into his natural home, the jungle, 
that lay half a mile beyond! 

The sun was setting; the short tropical 
gloaming coming on; we strained our eyes; 
we watched with speechless interest. On 
he lumbered, purposefully, stedfastly ; the 
crowd, increasing at every step, ambled in o 
long queue at his heels; he passes the Civil 
Surgeon’s ; the River Steamer Agent’s is left 
behind; he passes the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s house ; the next is the Traveller’s 
bungalow; he passes it; the next is the tele- 
graph office — will he pass that? Yes! No! 
Yes! No! In he went; the batted crowd 
disperses, and we three, nigh overcome with 
emotion, gasp for speech; tears are in our 
eyes, as they are in those of the old mahout. 

In silence, with hearts too full to utter 
words, I take old Elahi Bukkus by the hand; 
he raises mine and presses it against his fore- 
head in token of respectful devotion. Warner 
gives me a silent grip, and we watch. 

We see several white-clad forms by 
Tomboy ; they are inspecting him—evidently 
in astonishment. They know him to be my 
elephant, they recognise the golden tusklets ; 
they know the story of that precious guerdon. 
Then one runs away and summons some one 
else from the outhouses ; we can just manage 
to make out that he is a native. He must 
have told Tomboy to sit down, for he does so. 
The figures gather round him; the beast gets 
up, and commences to browse on the trees, 
with a native in attendance; the figures 
cluster together; they are buay over the 
packet; we can see them but dimly. 
Presently they all disappear into the build- 
ing; the darkness gathers—even Tomboy’s 
silhouette against the background of greenery 
becomes indistinct; night falls; we see them 
no more. 

We keep our eyes on the spot; and now, a 
flash—several flashes, quick and irregular, 
but intelligible to me. I read them as if from 
a book; I recognise the Morse “attack” 
De Cruz is signalling to 
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me! I read as follows: 
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— — — — — — $ e ” 
once, 
So far good, thank God! It became pitch 


dark; we huddle together on the bank, the 
mahout behind us; we smoke and converse 
in whispers. An hour passes, when suddenly 
the “ attack ” flashes again. I read: 


starting 


elephant, 


— — D (J 25 — è 9 . * 


Poor Warner! As I spoke the above, 
word for word, he held on to my arm in an 
agony of apprehension ; but when he realised 
the nature of his wife's reply, that the news 
was good, he sank on his knees and poured 
out his soul in thankfulness to God. I had 
but recently passed through similar tribula- 
tion. I felt for him from the bottom of m: 
heart. 

We plucked up our spirits, and waited for 
him, the noble brute whom at that moment ve 
looked upon almost in the light of a fetish. 
We groped our way down the ferry landinz 
slope, and got as near as possible to the 
water so as to catch the sound of the 
elephant's * blowing " as he approached ; in 
our excitement and relief of mind we forgo’ 
that Tomboy would touch our bank a good 
mile below the spot where we stood. We 
forgot to go there! 

Elahi Bukkus shouted his name at inter- 
vals. Half an hour passed; he ought surely 
to be nearing us bynow. We crouched with 
our ears to the swirling water. Where was be? 
What had happened? Again did apprehen. 
sion possess us. We thought of lighting a 
bonfire to guide the beast to us, and were 
nbout rising to carry out the idea, when we 
were startled nigh out of our wits bv a short 
sharp trumpet in our rear. Welooked up, and 
behind us, looming large in the obscurity, 
there stood our favourite! He was dripping. 
He must have emerged close by; he mus: 
have taken the water a mile up stream when 
starting on his return swim. 

De Cruz and the others knew nothin- 
&bout elephants and currents ; no one had 
guided him; his innate instinct and sagacity 
had caused him to act on his own initiative' 
Down he sat at the word of command ; of 
came the packet. Warner lighted matches, 
and I read the message from Mrs. Warner w 
her husband : 


„Baby out of all danger and progressix: 
famously. 

* We shall join you by first steamer next 
month. 

“ Fondest love.“ 


Elahi Bukkus received the whole bag df 
rupees. I insisted on Warner coming to 
dinner and passing the night with me. 
We on-saddled Tomboy, and, mounting, * 
reached mycamp a little before midnight. Men 
were sent flying to the village for bundles cf 
sugar-cane and baskets of chuppaties, th 
most suitable means of rewarding the gallar.: 
beast who had behaved so nobly that day! 

Subsequently De Cruz told me that wh 
they personally conducted Tomboy to ti- 
water's edge preparatory to his return swim. 
the animal refused to take the water ther. 
but, breaking from them, he made off + 
stream. They followed him, and it was n 
till he had made a good mile of **offing." 
so to speak, that he entered the river ane 
was lost to their view. 
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Striking the Piratc's Treasure. 
(Drawn for the ^ Boy's Own Paper“ by A. W. ALLEN.) 
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SELF-ACTING FOUNTAINS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Fresh-water Aquarium," “ Flash-light Photography,” etc. 


PRETTY effect, very suitable for drawing- 
room ornamentation, is shown in fig. 14. 
This consists of a grotto, at the bottom of 


-which is a pool with a fountain playing in it. 


Ihe grotto can be made of “ virgin cork," 


F106. 14.—FoUNTAIN IN GROTTO, 


nd can take any shape your taste may fancy, 
r which may lend itself to the shape of the 
yace to be filled. The fountain is made as 
efore, the cylinder being hidden in any 
nvenient position, in a place where it 
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cannot be seen. In the pool you can have a 
few gold-fish, etc., which add much to the 
effect. The “ pool” is simply a tin basin 
with irregular sides enamelled brown to 
match the cork. You can imitate various 
geological formations with the cork, as 
shown in the picture. 

A further extension of this idea can be 
made in designing a regular landscape with 
& nobleman's seat, fountain and all, in the 
background, to which you can add a water- 
mill, the wheel of which is worked by the 
overflow of the fountain. You will see my 
idea by referring to the heading to this series 
of articles. The view behind is made of card- 
board, painted as you like, and should fill the 
back of the space where the model is to stand, 
like a scene in a theatre. In front we have the 
house constructed of thin wood, and painted 
as realistically as you are capable of doing 
it. Before the house comes the fountain as 
shown, connected underneath with the 
cylinder, as usual. Now the addition of 
the water-wheel is pretty easily made. It 
can resemble fig. 15, and be made of thin 
wood covered with little bits of virgin cork, 
and the cottage itself roofed with straw to 
represent thatch. 

But all this depends mostly on the skill 
of the constructor. What we have to con- 
sider here is the method of connecting the 
fountain and water-wheel. The best way to 
do this is shown roughly in fig. 16. Here 
you will perceive a “ pond," and a stream 


which runs from the fountain pool down to 
the water-wheel, which must, of eourse, be 
on a lower level ; in fact, the floor of the model 
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Fia. 15.—MopkL. OF MILU 


s, Water-shoot at end of stream: P, pond into which 
the water escapes. 


must slope slightly towards the front, or it 
can be done by means of "terraces," the 
house at the back being on higher ground 
than the water-mill in thé front. 
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Now, before you make the additions to the 
model which are depicted in the foreground, 
you had better make the connecting streams. 
These are simply shallow tin troughs, twisted 
into the required artistic shapes, &nd the 
end of the upper pond stream is in the 
" over-shot " arrangement on the top of the 
water-wheel in front. This brings the water 
into the “buckets ° of the wheel, and so 
works it. When it has done this it finds its 
own way into a pond in front, from which 
there is an escape-pipe, leading back to the 
cylinder by being simply connected with the 
tap when required. This pipe must have 
another cock hidden somewhere, so that the 
water may not come out till it is wanted 
to do so. The pipe to the fountain jet 
should also have a stopcock. When the 
fountain and wheel have stopped by reason 
of the exhaustion of the cylinder, you turn 
off the fountain cock and that of the cylinder, 
disconnect the tube from the cylinder, fix on 
the tube from the pond in front, and turn 
the other cock and the cylinder cock. Thus 
the water from the pond runs back into the 
cylinder when the valve has been opened as 
before stated. When it has all gone back 
you turn off the cylinder cock and the waste- 
pipe cock, connect the fountain again, blow in 
the requisite quantity of air, and open both 
cocks once more. In fig. 16, you must under- 
stand that the fountain and pond, etc., are sup- 
posed to be seen from above, or you would not 
see them as there depicted. You should paint 
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the tin streams with enamel, and a little 
gravel placed along their bottoms and secured 
there by cement—over which gravel the 
water rung— will greatly enhance the effect. 
This would make a really pretty model if 
well carried out. 

There is one other use to which my 
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Fic. 16 —DtAGRAM TO Snow CoNNRCTION. OF 
FOUNTAIN AND WATER-WHEEL 

O, overflow from fountain; s, stream to work mil'- 

wheel; w, over shot wheel turned by stream from 

upper pond. 
* B.O.P." correspondent says the apparatus 
can be put, which has nothing to do with 
fountains, but I add it for the benefit of my 
photographie readers. This is to form a 
washing apparatus for the dark.room. 

To do this I would recommend you to use 
& jet which has been flattened out at its 
extremity, as this would be less likely to 
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A TALK ABOUT CYCLING: 


cause pinholes in the film. It is easi: 
managed by beating it out flat with a 
hammer when making the jet, instead of 
turning it round and round as previou:l: 
described. 

The washing apparatus can be arranged 
by using gas-piping with two or three angle- 
joints, which enable it to be turned in an: 


Fig. 17.—PNEUMATIC WASHING APPARATCR. 
v. valve: c, stopcock ; I., lead block (through whi: 
tube passes) to keep the tube steady: S, single ange 
joint; D, double angle-joint ; J, jet. 


direction; but, if you find this difficult t- 
manage, you can simply use the rubber tube 
The angle-joint arrangement is illustratei 
in fig. 17. In this case it would be better 
to have another small stopcock at the eni 
close to the jet, so as to be able to turn it or. 
and off as required when washing a negative. 
The lead weight at L is simply intended to 
keep the apparatus steady when in use. 


A CHAT WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CYCLING CLUB. 


M* H. H. Conris BENNETT is well known 

in Cambridge as well as other cycling 
circles. It was in his home at Kensington, 
surrounded by the trophies which he had 
won, both as Amateur Cycling Association's 
one-mile and ten-mile champion, as well 
as Cambridge champion, that I had the 
opportunity of chatting with him about 
the sport, in which public interest seems 
largely to have become exploded, so far as 
{ts professional side is concerned. In the 
room we were in, Mr. Bennett pointed out 
many & past reminiscence, and remarked 
that after this year his racing days would be 
over, &nd the sterner duties of life would 
demand his attention. 

The first University race took place in 
1874, and it was in 1875 that the Hon. I. G. 
N. Keith-Falconer, afterwards the amateur 
champion, came to the front, and won the 
fifty-mile road race in what was considered 
the excellent time of four hours and nine 
minutes. Two years later, the same cyclist 
again led the Light Blues to victory, winning 
the two-mile and the three-mile race, and 
finishing third in the twenty-tive mile 
race. 

These times were considered wonderful in 
those days, and everyone remembers well 
how the man who did 80 much for amateur 
sport became the champion again and again. 
The evolution in the way of machines is 
easily seen. In 1880 the ten-mile race took 
thirty-one minutes to do, but in 1897 the 
same distance was covered in twenty-five and 
a-half minutes. 

"In the early days," said Mr. Bennett, 
“the University used to race long distances, 
generally along the high roads, but when 
that was declared illegal they took to racing 
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in another way, and had a series of races in- 
steud of one long race. At the present time, 
there are a great number of members who 
belong to the «:'nb, and trials are held 
during the months of June and July, and 
they are one mile, four miles, and ten miles, 
and this bas happened for the last few years. 
The races between the rival Blues have been 
held at Sheen House, and & certain number 
of marks are awarded for the winners, and, 
in the longer race, for those who are at the 
head at the beginning of each lap; and this 
is very desirable, as it keeps the race from 
becoming slow and monotonous, and does 
not weary the spectators. Thus, for 
instance, six will be given to the first man, 
five to the second, four to the third, and so 
on, and the highest number of points will 
determine the winner, and everyone will try 
and ride for his side as well as for his own 
satisfaction." 

Do you have plenty of practice? and do 
you find it possible to keep up interest in 
the sport? ” 

“Oh, yes. We sometimes ride against 
other clubs. We have a fifty-mile race at 
the Crystal Palace, and another meeting is 
held in May. We ride against the United 
Hospitals and various other clubs, and in 
that way are able to get through a fair 
amount of practice." 

“What are the chief dangers of this 
sport ? ” 

„Well, there is a very great temptation to 
the young rider to ride to excess, particularly 
if he goes in for racing ; but I may say that 
I have always had a great love for the 
pastime, apart altogether from racing. When 
I went up to the University I had done 
& good deal of cricket, but I had not done 


any cycle-racing, and I learnt everything 
that I know during my leisure hours. 
To my mind there are very few sports 
which equal cycling, if you go about it in 
& sane way. It exercises every muscle, and 
enables you to travel long distances very 
easily. 

“There is one word I would say to your 
readers, and that is, if any of them are 
thinking of a tour abroad, they should cer. 
tainly take good care to join the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club. This is a very great help 
indeed ; not only do you get reduced charges. 
but your machine is not charged a duty, and 
in many parts of France there is some de- 
lightful travelling. 

„Let me urge your readers to cultivate s 
habit of riding in the morning. There is 
nothing more exhilarating than riding in the 
early hours of spring, summer, and autumn, 
and in the course of an hour or so you can 
get out of London into the country; and to 
see everything waking up into life is a 
delightful experience; and in that way one 
not only gets pleasure, but is prepared for 
the work of the day. "P 

"You were asking me about curious in- 
cidents. In the University race, on one 
occasion, & boy ran across the track and 
knocked the cyclist over; while, on another 
occasion, the tyre cume off ; but beyond this 
there have been no particular incidents. Up 
to 1901 Cambridge had won fourteen time: 
and Oxford twelve, while in 1885 and 1895 
there were no contests. 

„As to machines—a good machine can be 
bought almost anywhere; and I am glad to 
think that matters have enormously im- 
proved in this direction, although it is always 
best to go to a first-class maker.” 
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= DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


By Dn. Gonpox STABLES, R. x. 
! The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigcon 


| Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, 
and Gardens. 


K Boy HiMSELP.—Tbough it is still summer as I 
write, you will not read this till October, and I 
must speak to you, therefore, as if the end of the 
B. O. P.“ year were already with us. I um addressing 
you from my camp at Bexhill-on-Sea, It is a giorious 
day with a splendid breeze right off the sea, that rocks 
my caravan as if she were but a cobble on the waves. 
Would you care to know that I have been anchored at 
this charming place and health resort only for a few 
days, having just completed a six weeks’ tour of some 
five hundred miles in the wild and woolly west. Hai 
all kinds of weather, boys, and all kinds of hills, but I 
still say there is no life in all the world like that of the 
í gentleman gipsy. I have lost a few pounds of winter- 
. gathered fat, but am as wiry as most boys of my age, 
^ deapite the fact that I can look back on sixty summers, 
; though I confess I can't remember much about the 
first few. 
But I say, lads, don't the years fly? Why, here we 
are in October—or will be when this is scanned by your 
' eagle, and I trust eager,eyes. Another twelve months 
have gone. We are all a year older—I trust a por 
-~ better, though, of course, everyone has things of the 
ttoregret. You will be glad to know that there is 
little change in our kindly Editor, and that most of his 
- staff are as willing to fight for the right as ever. Since 
we started working together twenty years ago and 
, over we have seen scores of the guttersnipe class of 
* boys' papers rise around us, and fail. You know the 
sort we allude to, but I think this is a proof that the 
, fittest survive, that tlie best alone can flourish, and that 
right is might. Three cheers, then, for the gallant 
B. O. P.,“ whose flag still waves so proudly in the 
-battle and the breeze, and will flutter and fly when 
our present. Editor and I and more of us have 
the bourne whence no traveller returns. 

But let us now look forward with joy to the coming 
B. O. P.“ year. 

Struggle on, lads, to overcome vicious habits. Have 
another A Remember the story of Bruce and the 
spider. e spider struggled on and overcame its 
difficulties, and the exiled king, hiding in his cuve, 
started to his feet and drew his sword once more. 
Bannockburn followed in due course and the invaders 
vere slain almost to a man. Scotland was free, and 
vC since has been. But I want you to remember 
cee ele I wish you to bear in miad that as 
‘ou sow in youth you must reap in manhood—or, 
‘ather, in the years when manh ought to be yours. 
vet ah! how few nowadays attain the perfect type of 
nanliness, not owing to inherited ailments, but from 
he vices of boy , the heart-weakening f 
nd practices that I dare not even name! To such 
vould say, by day guard your thoughts from evil and 

t night remember that God sees you as well as at 
rightest noon. 


THE PouULTRY RUN.—I should like my readers to 
-xake up their minds now whetber they mean to 
arry on poultry keeping and breeding for ano her 
ear or giveit up. It isa moet excellent fancy, and 
oes good by teaching business habite. Moreover, the 
d who goes in for it genuinely has but little time 
er getting into mischief. It is just in this very 
onth that you ought to begin to study the subject. 
ou cannot do better than write to Spratt's Patent, 
. enry Street, Bermondsey, for one of theit most 
cellent booklets on Poultry. It is a wonderful three- 
nny worth, and, being printed in small type, is quite 
'" "multum ta parvo. 
Get up new poultry houses and runs, no matter how 
ugh they may be. From the pretty poultry houses 
at please and captivate the eye do not always come 
e largest supply of eggs. Study to make them strong, 
;inproof, and comfortable, and keep them clean and 
. 1olesome. 


__ THB Piaxox Lort.—Have you completed your 
* tumn cleaning, scraping, and scouring? Use Izal 
ıp and disinfectant for the last go over, and white- 
3h the walls. But I want you to remember that no 
infectant can be of any good (though Izal is tbe 
zt) until you have got rid of all surface filth. 
^he pigeon fancy is a very nice one, but you wi'l 
et with many disappointments if you do not study 
ir subject. am quite willing to advise you or 
wer any questions that you may send through our 
itor ; but if you do not keep a note-book and have no 
»renoe-book on this fancy you will get on but poorly. 


, CHER AVIARY.—All is quiet now, except the song of 
ir healthy birds. Feed very piainly and cover up 
|. m draughts at night. 


HE RABBITRY.—The bunnies ought to have all the 
rcise possible. If the weather is bad it will be 
er to remove the hutches indoors, else you will 
e trouble But do not place these in a dark shed. 
you wil have weaklings instead of healthy 
^ its. 
SU gw GARDENS.— Flowers will still be blooming 80, 
I will weeds You are to continue to make war 
a these, and keep everything clean and tidy. Weeds 
the food the flowers and v bles ought to have, 
make no adequate return. Never let a weed come 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL. SERIES.] 
Handwriting Competition. 
Age 13 years. 
Prize —10s. 6d. 
G FORGE LESLIE PAYN, 35 Pelham Road, Gravesend. 


CERTIFICATES. 


William George Milner, 209 Ladypool Road, Spark- 
brook, Birmingham ; Harry Norman Gibson, Hawthorn 
Villa, Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. V. Holmes, 
12 Bedford Road, West Green Road, South Tottenham ; 
Frank Lowe, 16 Hatfield Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham ; Joseph M. Hunter, Hunter House, Queen Street, 
Bendigo, V ictoria, Australia; Frederick Albert Harding, 
10$ Colmore Row, Birmingham: Beverley Odlum, 
Fernlea, 12 Park Road, Lower Weston, near Bath; 
Frank 8. Storkey, 3 Argyle Road, Ealing, W. ; Charles 
Duncan Fairweather, North Lodge, Duncrub Park, 
Dunning, Perthshire; Fred G. Driver, Railway Swan, 
Bedford; Eileen Sproulle, Eastthorpe Grove, 
Mirfield, Yorks; Gilbert Blake, c/o R. Dann, Barker 
Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia; Henry F. 
Terry, 198 Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, 8.E. ; A. T. 
Taylor, 25 Rowan Road, Brook Green, Hammersmith ; 
George Ferry, Cholesbury Vicarage, Tring, Herts; 
Reginald George Hilla, Hove Cemetery, Hove ; Charles 
Beresford Lyne, 2 St. John’s Villas, Berkeley Strect, 
Cheltenham ; William Gunn Burrell, 12 Derby Street, 
Sandyford, Glasgow: E. C. Green, 25 St. James's Roni, 
Southsea; A.J. P. Irvine, Magheramesk, Moira, co. 
Down; Nugent Guy Pearless, 6 Gold Street, Tiverton, 
North Devon; Robert Grant, 163 Harringay Road, 
West Green, Tottenham; Brian Montague Osborne, 
38 Dulwich Road, Herne Hill, 8.E, ; Walter Wallbank, 
83 Charles Street, Hanley, Staffs ; Harold Ades, 45 
East Street, Horsham ; Harold Parker, Knoll Lodge, 
Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey; Carl Crisand Lindsay, 
17 Laws Street, Kiugston, Jamaica; William Bayne, 
2 Havelock Place, Piddie Street, Dundee; George 
William Male, 114 Bradpole Road, Bridport; Arnold 
Prime. 356 Stockport Road, Levenshulme; Arthur 
John Elphinstone, 31 Roseburn Terrace, Edinburg): ; 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hi. l, 
8. W.: G. George Daniel, 28 Perna Avenue, Rushulmr, 
Manchester; Margaret A. utchinson, Rooi Van 
Cottage, Harding, Alfred County, Natal; William J. 
Denny, 3 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, 
London, W.; Leslie M. Swan, 40 Comely Bank Avenue, 
Edinburgh, Britain ; Harry Chandler, 1 Lion Mews, 
Abingdon Road, Kensington, w.: Walter Lionel 
Knight, 52 Grafton Road, Worthing, Sussex; Arthur 
Hamilton Gibbs, 13 Crescent Grove, Clapham, London ; 
M. A. Teer, Derry Down, 8t. Mary Cray, Kent; Arthur 
Rutherford, 566 Murdock Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham; Saizy Watson, 197 Kew Road, Kew, Surrey ; 
Douglas Muirhead, Rosehall Terrace, Falkirk. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ANOTHER B. O. P.“ BOAT. 


ANDREW BIRCHALL writes from Doncaster under 
date of June 6 : “I am enclosing you a photo of a boat 
built by myself and friend from instructions in the 
B. O. P. It is built from the ‘Boy's Own’ Travelling 
Oanoe, but I have altered it to carry two by leaving it 
open at the top. I have also made it mere comfortable 
by the backrests, which can be seen in the photo. 

y can be raised or lowered to suit position of sitter. 


It rides very easy, and it can be made to go very fast 
with a little effort. I have made the seats equ idistant 
from each end, but I should advise anyone building 
another to put them both back a little—say about a 
foot. This would bring the front out of tbe water a 
little better, and would assist the steering of the boat. 
The photo is taken by myself just below the Sprotbore 
Wash on the River Don." 
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WORTH REMEMBERING. 


PnorFE:80n HENRY DRUMMOND, speaking of the value 
of a little time spent alone with God, said : Five 
minutes spent in the companionship of Christ every 
morning—ay, two minutes, if it is face to face and 
heart to heart—will change the whole day, will make 
every thought and feeling different, will enable you to 
do things for His sake that you would not have done 
for your own sake, or for anyone's sake.” 


ole 


BRAVE DEEDS. 


ANOTHER hero's memorial has been added to the roll 
of honour in the Postmen's Park Shelter, Aldersgatc 
Street, London, of which we wrote sometimeago. The 
tablet is inscribed : John Cranmer Cambridge, aged 
twenty-three, a clerk in the London County Council, 
who was drowned near Ostend while saving the life of 
a stranger and a foreigner, August 8, 1901." 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


—— — 


THE PREMIER AWARDS OF 
THE YEAB. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETG. 


T fourth year of our special Medal ” 

Competition is now complete, and we are 
able to give the names 
of the winners. 

In order to secure 
an absolutely just 
judgment in the final 
adjudication, we have 
had, as in previous 
years, to take into 
consideration a great 
many  details—such 
as the relative im- 
portance of the dif- 
ferent competitions, 
and also the place 
secured by the certifi- 
cate-winner in the 
awards, as well as 
the actual number of 
wins in those awards. 


T 0 
e e 


Gold Medal.—This is won by GEORGE 
Jaures Enpacort, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, 
Exeter. 


Silver Medals.— For the Silver Medal two 
eligible competitors tie—viz. : 


Joseru W. CoNNELL, 26 Finkle Street, Selby. 


RALPH Georce P. Perry, 134 Montague 
Street, Worthing. 


These have each won six certificates, and 
they stand also about equal as to grade. 
How then can we award the medal? As we 
cannot well divide it into two parts, we solve 
the difficulty by bracketing the competitors 
and giving two silver medals this year instead 
of one. 


Five Pounds.—In the “ Descriptive ” Com- 
petitions, four competitors tie. In this case 
it seems only fair to divide the five pounds 
between them. We award, therefore, 25s. 
each to the following : 


Jous B. Wueatcrort, c/o I. M. C. A., Sheffield. 

A. A. MirNER, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay. 

Donis WRUs TER, Crosby Ravensworth Vicar- 
age, Shap, Westmoreland. 

Epwm H. B. Davies, Elmwood, 5 Elm Road, 
Winchester. 
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r complete our TwENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
with the present number, and next 

week commence another Votume with a 
quite phenomenal list of attractions. We 
would therefore ask our numberless friends 
of all ages the world over kindly to make the 
best possible use of the PROSPECTUS or THE 
New Vol vu which they will receive with 
this issue, as now of course is the most suit- 
able time in the whole year for new sub- 
scribers to begin; and as we have pointed 
out before, a cheery “send-off” is always 
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a healthy stimulus to renewed 
and even increased exertions. The 
* B.O.P." still stands unrivalled in 
the powerful artistic and literary attractions, 
wholesome interest, and permanent value ot 
its contents; and the Editor who prepared 
the very first number is yet at the helm. 
Need we say more? 


x * * * * * * 


The beautiful and valuable CorovnED 
Prates issued with the Monthly Parts during 
the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 
1s. Gd. the entire series. Tur TITLE-PAGE FOR 
VOLUME Twenty-Four IS ALSO INCLUDED IN 
THE PACKET. 


* * * * * * * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, we 
cannot undertake binding for our readers; 
Dut this they should find little difficulty in 


TO BOP.“ READERS EVERYWHERE, WITH HEARTIEST GREETINGS. 


| Ky 


BOP Ont? 8 
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getting done at a fair charge by local book - 
binders. We have, however, now, as in 
previous years, prepared Aandsome cases or 
covers, in which any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at a small charge. 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 
through the booksellers in the usual way. If 
sent by post they are apt to get damaged. 
One great advantage of using our covers is 
that the Annual Volumes then have a more 
uniform appearance on one’s bookshelves. 

* * * * * * è 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Al Competitions announced in the 
present volume of which the result has not 
yet been published will be continued in our 
next volume, early in which many new and 
most attractive subjects, with splendid prizes, 
will be started. 


| 
6 Paternoster Row, LONDON- 
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Seasonable Intelligence. 


The well-known Christmas Royal Regiment has been ordered to the front, where it is expected to see a good deal of active service! 
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HE final term was done at last 
At Wick-upon-the- Went. 


The speech day came, by Provi- 


dence 
A special trial sent. 


The Governors were there in force, 
In most imposing style; 
They sought their places like some old 
Bald-pated ciccodile. 


Exceedingly imperfect had 
The ceremonies been 

If nervous boys had not performed 
The Shylock trial scene. 


A French play followed; every one 
Declared it very good ; 

The boys pronounced in such a way 
That no one understood. 


Glorious Winter. 
{ Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper by T. E. DONNISON.) 


Breaking-up Day. 
By Tuomas Hay, M.A. 


A Latin recitation next 
The dux was told to speak; 
A somewhat ancient lady said, 
* How well they teach 'em Greek." 


The prizes were cistributed 
With many sage remarks, 
Which very often fall to boys 

Redoubtable for larks ! 


The speakers had their innings next, 
Their speeches and replies 

Revealed the fact that Governors 
Are angels in disguise. 


The chairman made a few remarks; 
From them 'twas clearly seen 

A desperately wicked boy 
That chairman must have been! 


From an a 
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He made the people curious 
To know exactly how 

With such repentance he could be 
A story-teller now! 


At last some weighty councillor 
Quite carried us away 

By wishing all the school might have 
A happy holiday. 


The masters, having met again, 
Unanimously wailed, 

That life might still be happy if 
Its pleasures were curtailed. 
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An Interrupted Feast: 


A BREAKING-UP PIECE. 


By PauL BLAKE, 
Author of * The Dentist's Den," etc. ctc. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mn. McKiLLoP . A Scotch master. 
JTANBERTON A big boy. 
THORNE 
GIBSON | Small boys. 
SAUNDERS 


Tne Scene represents a class-room, | An open 
window on the right. Desk, cupboard, and 
the usual furniture. Door at back. 


As the curtain goes up, Tuorne and 
GIBSON are seen opening a hamper. Through- 
out the picce they eat cake, tarts, etc., when 
the dialogue indicates that they have leisure 
(but not oftener ! ) 


Gibson. Have you locked the door ? 

Thorne. Rather: I don't mean everybody 
to see me open this hamper: last time the 
fellows nearly emptied it for me first day. 

Gibson. No one's likely to come here; 
there's a match on. 

Thorne. Besides, only the sixth have a 
right here, and they’ve got a room of their 
own. 

Gibson. Harberton comes here to read 
sometimes. 

Thorne. Let's hope he won't come to-day, 
that's all. What's in that box ? 

Gibson. Tarts. 

Thorne. Let's try em (cats). 
are ripping ! 
these. 

Gibson. No, I wouldn't. I say, here's a 
bottle of ginger-wine: is there a glass? 

Thorne. No: you'll have to drink out of 
the bottle. 

Gibson. Dut how shall we get the cork 
out? 

Thorne. You've got teeth, haven’t you? 

Gibson. Hush! (The door is rattled.) 

Saunders (outside). Let me in! 

Gibson. It’s little Saunders. 

Saunders. I can see you! 
hamper. 

Thorne. Little beggar! 
th:rough the keyhole. 

Gibson (goes to dcor). Lou just hook it, 
or I will punch your head off for you. 

Saunders. I shan't hook it. 
no more right in here than I have, and if 


Isay, these 
I shan't give away many of 


You've got & 


He's looking 


You've got 


you don't let me in I.ll ask Mr. McKillop if 
I haven't. 

Thorne. The little beggar! 
too. 

Gibson. Lei him in then: we need only 
give him an apple. 

Thorne. He'll want more. 

Gibson. He won't get it then: I'll manage 
bim for you. 

Saunders (outside, bangs door). Hurry up, 
you fellows ! 

Enter SAUNDERS. 

Saunders. Well, you are a nice couple of 
chaps! I call it greedy. 

Thorne. Do you? Here, take this and keep 
yourself quiet. (Gives Saunpers apple.) 

Saunders (bites apple). Oh,Isay! Iwant 
one of those tarts. 

Gibson. You won't have it, then. 

Saunders. Then I'll tell McKillop. 

Gibson. Wil you, you little sneak? 
Aren't you in here without leave, just as we 
are ? 

Thorne. Good for you, Gibson: don’t give 
him anything more, unless it’s a punch on 
the head. 

Saunders. I didn't mean I'd sneak really : 
I only said it to frighten you. 

Gibson. Well, we've done the frightening, 
you see. 

Saunders. You are a mean set of fellows. 

Gibson. Now just stop talking or we shall 
have somebody else in here in no time; and 
we've 

Thorne. Hush! 
schoolroom. 

Gibson. And that keyhole still open! 

Thorne (goes to door and places key up- 
right). There! they can't see us now! 

Gibson. Hush! not a word. (SAUNDERS 
nearly chokes.) Stop that, you young 
sweep ! 

[HannzEnroN outside tries to open door, 
then knocks.) 

Harberton. Open the door, please. (Grpsox 
and 'InonxE try to suppress SAUNDERS’ 
attempts to cough.) Its I, Harberton: I 
want to come in (pause). Who's in there? 

Thorne (whispers). Don't answer! He'll 
go away in a minute. 


He will sneak 


I hear somebody in the 


Harberion. I hear you! Ill pay you out 
for this, you young beggars! (HAnnERTOB 
goes away.) 

Thorne. He's gone! 

Gibson. Do you think he heard us? 

Thorne. I expect so, but he can't know who 
we are. 

Saunders. He'l wait till we come out. 
&nd then he'll lick us. 

Gibson. And serve you right. If you 
hadn't choked from eating too fast he 
wouldn’t have known anyone was here. 

Saunders. Yes, he would! He saw the key 
was in the door. 

Thorne. That’s the first sensible remark 
you've made. Well, it can’t be helped: let's 
enjoy ourselves while we can. 

Gibson. Harberton won’t wait, you bet: 
he wanted to come in here to read, but now 
he'll go somewhere else. 

Thorne. We're all right if no master 
t : I wouldn't open the door to anyone 
else. 

Saunders. I hear somebody. 

Thorne. Then don't whisper or mose, cr 
I'll skin you. 

[A pause of silence, then a sha'p 
knock at the door.) 

Harberton (outside, imitating the voice of 
Mg. Mekn. Lor: Scotch accent). Who has 
locked the door? Open it directly ! 

Thorne (horrified). It's Mr. McKillop. 
Quick ! 

Saunders. What shall we do? 

Gibson. Clear these things, of course. 
(They hastily return them to the hamper, 
which they thrust into a cupboard. Another 
knock at the door.) 

Thorne. Coming, sir. (To Ginsox arl 
SAUNDERS) Quick! Hide somewhere! Ii 
open the door and make up some excuse. 

Gibson. You're a brick. 

Harberton. Is that you, Thorne ? 

Thorne. Yes, sir; coming, sir. (G InsO and 
Saunpers hide behind cupboard. Tuorr 
opens door.) 


Enter HAnBERTON, 


Thorne. You! Harberton! 

Harberton. Yes, you young scamp! So ‘twas 
you in here just now and wouldn't let me ir. 

Thorne. But—but where's Mr. McKillop’ 

Harberton. I'm all the McKillop there was. 
You didn’t know I could imitate bim s% 
well, did you ? 

Thorne. No, I didn't. 

Harberton. You'll know next time. Ard 
now, you young shaver (seizes his arm), what 
do you mean by locking me out ? 

Thorne (boldly). "Tisn't your class-room. 

Harberton. Is it yours? (Takes him v 
door). Now next time I catch you in bere- 
(pushes kim out and locks the door). 

(Exit Trost. 

Harberlon. Pon my word! the cbet 
of these young 'uns! There isn't a que 
spot where one can be alone but what a thin 
form boy thinks he's the right to com. 
However, I shan't get interrupted now, an 
how. (Sits at desk at some distance fr! 
Saunpers and Gipson and takes book frei 
his pocket.) | 

Saunders (aside to GipsoN). He's goits 
to read. 

Gibson. Yes, worse luck. 

Saunders. I can't stand this much longe: 
I'm getting the cramp in my left leg. 

Gibson. I can't help it, can I ? 

Saunders. Do you think I can slip x! 
without his catching me? 
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Gibson. No, I don't, but you can try. 
Saunders. I must: I can't stand it any 
longer. 

[SauxpzEns comes out quietly, gets half 
across the room, when HARBERTON 
sees him.] 

Harberton. Hullo! 
from ? 

Saunders. Behind the cupboard, please, 
l[arberton. I didn’t mean to frighten you. 

Harberton. And you were there all the 
time ? 

Saunders. Yes, please, Harberton. 

Harberion. Then why did you hide when 
I came in? 

Saunders. I thought Mr. 

. McKillop. 

Harberton. I see. Now, out you go! 

(Kicks him out; SauNDEns crying out.) 


[Exit SAUNDERS. 
Gibson (aside). My turn next, I suppose. 
Ha»rberton. What next, I wonder! One 
can't get a moment’s peace, and this isa 
rattling good book. (Sits again and reads.) 
Gibson (aside). I'll chance it. (Comes 
out enough to get his hand into cupboard and 
reach a tart, which he cats in his retreat. A 
whistle outside.) 
Voice below. Harberton! 
Harberton (goes to open window). 
you, Bennett? 
Voice. Yes. The Doctor wants you. 
Farberton. The Doctor? 
Voice. Yes: hurry up. 
Harberton. I'm coming. (Pockets 
took.) What’s up now, I wonder ? 
[Exit Hanperton hurriedly. 
Gibson (coming out). That's a bit of 
luck! I thought I was fixed in there till 
the bell rang. Where's Thorne, I wonder? 
(Goes to window.) There he is! (beckoning). 
Come up! all’s clear! he’s gone! 


Where did you spring 


you were’ 


Harberton ! 
Is that 


his 


Enter SAUNDEBS. 


Saunders. I saw him go out, so now we're 


safe. 
Gibson. We don’t want you, though. 
Saunders. You'd better let me stay, or I'll 
tell Harberton you were behind the cup- 
board. 
Gibson. You little varmint ! 
be happy till you've had a hiding. 
Saunders. You've had one already, be- 
hind the cupboard. See? 


You won't 


Enter THORNE. 


Thorne. Where's he gone?  (Grssox locks 
dcor.) 

Gibson. To see the Doctor. (They bring 
out the hamper again.) He won't catch us 
opening the door next time in & hurry. (Eats.) 

Thorne. No. That was an awfully clever 
trick of his, though, wasn’t it? I never 
end he could imitate old McKillop like 
that. 


Saunders. I heard him do it the other 
day, but I never thought of it just now. 

Gibson. Pass me that cake, you little 
nuisance, and I'll give you half a slice, 
though you don't deserve it. 

Saunders. Only half a slice? You are 
stingy ! 

Thorne. I hear somebody. 

Gibson. Turn the key upright, quick ! 

Thorne (turns it). Now they can't see us, 
and I'm not going to open the door for any- 
body this time. 

[Knock at door. 

Mr. McKillop (outside). Who's there? 
Open the door. 

Thorne. It's Harberton, trying to take us 
in again. 

Gibson. All right, my boy, knock away. 


Mr. McKillop. Unlock this door: I in- 
Bist! Who is in here? 
Thorne. Dinna fash yersel, my man. 


Ye're a clever imitator of a Scotchman, but 
yell no catch us twice. (T'he door is shaken 
violently.) 

Gibson. Don't lose your temper, sonny! 

Saunders. He'll lick us for this. 

Thorne. He can't if we all three stick to- 
gether. | 

McKillop. For the last time, open the 
door ! 

[A whistle outside; THorneE puts his 
head out of window and soon 
comes dowmn.] 

Thorne. It's not Harberton outside! 
McKillop himself! 
up to tell us. 

Saunders. Oh, what shall we do ? 

Gibson. Open the door, of course. 

Thorne. We're in for it. (Pushes hamper 
out of sight.) 


Enter Mn. McKirror. 


McKillop. Now! what is the meaning of 
this conduct? What business have you 
boys in here? 

Thorne. No business, sir. | 

McKillop. Who gave you leave to lock the 
door ? 

Gibson. No one, sir. 

McKillop. Did you hear me knocking? 

Saunders. Yes, sir. 

McKillop. Then why did you not let me 
in? 

Thorne. Please, sir, we didn't know it was 


It’s 
Rossiter’s just whistled 


you. 
McKillop. Not know? Didn't you hear 


my voice ? 

Gibson. Yes, sir. 

McKillop. And don’t you know it when 
you hear it ? 

Thorne. We thought we did, sir. 

McKillop. Thought! What 
mean ? 

Thorne. Please, sir, it wasn’t our fault: 
when we heard your voice before and opened 
the door, we found it wasn’t you, but some- 
body else; so when you really came, we 


do you 
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thought it wasn’t you, but only somebody 
else again. 

McKillop. Eh? I don't understand. Do 
you mean you mistook some one else's voice 
for mine ? 

Gibson and Thorne. Yes, sir. 

McKillop. Nonsense, you can hardly ex- 
pect me to believe that. I shall have to 
show you that you can’t get off with such a 
lame excuse. 

Thorne. Please, sir, it’s quite true. 

McKillop. Silence! (Produces his pocket- 
book and makes an entry. Whilst so em- 
ployed there is a knock at the door.) 

Thorne (aside to Gissox). Two hundred 
lines each, you bet! 

Harberton (outside, imitating McKillop). 
Open the door at once. (MckKirrop looks 
aghast, then signs to the boys to be silent.) 

Harberlon. Open the door: I insist! 
Who is in there? 

McKillop (opens door). 
please. 


Iam. Come in, 


Enter HAnnERTON. 


Harberton. You, sir! 

McKillop. Yes. Did you think it was im- 
possible I should be inside and outside at 
once ? 

Harberton (confused). I didn’t know, 
sir 

McKillop. And who gave you authority 
to usurp my personality, sir? For I pre- 
sume you were trying to imitate my tone of 
voice. 

Harberton. I'm very sorry, sir: I had no 
idea you were here. 

McKillop. I can quite believe you. And 
now, a8 none of you has any business in this 
room, suppose you go out at once. I shall 
give a hundred lines to the boy who is last. 

[There is a wild rush for the door, au 
the four boys tumble out in a con- 
fused heap.  McKirroP goes to 


door and locks it.] 
Curtain. 


Author of “ A Dedaiin Captive,” * My Friend the Brigand,“ ctc. 


ITH the exception of my uncle, 
the Rector, no one was more 
interested in the stately old 
church at Ravensholme, or re- 
garded it with greater venera- 

en Carr, the sexton and parish 


Stor's interest was intelligently an- 
e knew when it was built, what 
Dad been made in the original 


structure, and the additions contributed by 
later generations; he could name correctly 
the varying styles of architecture, from the 
Norman archway leading into the chantry to 
the Decorated Gothic of the east window and 
the high tower; he had discovered the old 
roodscreen, which had been pulled down in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and consigned 
to an ignominious refuge in a recess in the 
crypt; and he could point out the faces of 


the effigies which had been chipped and 
mutilated by Ireton’s zealous Roundheads 
during the Civil War. 

Ben Carr, too, was an antiquary, and 
thought he knew as much as the Rector, or 
nearly as much ; but he was hopelessly muddled 
in his dates, and he had no sense of his- 
torical perspective. The information which 
he volunteered to stray visitors was intensely 
amusing to those Who understood these 
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things, because of the qucer mixture to 
which he treated them ; while to others, who 
had no such understanding, it was ex- 
ecedingly impressive, because of the sepul- 
chral tones and solemn manner in which it 
was conveyed. 

Ben's veneration was superstitious, and 
based upon the imaginary qualities of the 
mortal dust deposited in the vaults of the 
church, and in the ground around it; the 
Rector's was the healthy veneration for a 
place dedicated to the worship of the 
Almighty, in which he himself ministere1 to 
the people of his own day, and for a place 
associated for centuries with the spiritual 
needs of a long procession of lowly men and 
women, who had bowed in it, and passed on 
their way into the realmsof peace. A kindly, 
affectionate, generous uncle was the Rector 
to Jacky and me, ready to overlook and 
excuse our escapades unless they were really 
blameworthy; but I fear we were both sad 
plagues to Ben Carr during our holiday 
visits to Ravensholme. 

We were fatherless children. The mater 
was in China, filling an appointment which 
meant & good education and a fair start in 
life for Jacky and me—the two lads whom 
she longed to be with, but whom she loved 
so much as to suppress her longing, and to 
sacrifice her ease, that they might be worthy 
of the father who had gone, nud of the hopes 
she cherished for their future. A brave little 
woman was the mater, and very independent, 
refusing to share her brother's home at 
Ravensholme, and to accept his liberal offer 
to provide for her two boys. Wedid not under- 
stand her independence then, nor appreciate 
her courage; but we do now, and we have 
her with us, and are grateful. I need not 
enter into that; but merely mention it to 
explain why I and my brother spent our 
holidays with uncle Henry—the two main 
holidays, I mean, in the summer and at 
Christmas ; for it is of an incident which 
occurred during one of the Christmas holidays 
that I wish to tell you. 

There was only a difference of fifteen 
months in our ages, but that was sufficient 
to tempt me to crow over Jacky sometimes. 
I had to be careful about the crowing, for he 
was a plucky chap, and within an inch of 
my own size; he was strong, too, and could 
throw me in our improvised wrestling bouts, 
if I allowed him by inadvertence or favour 
to obtain his favourite grip. He would always 
second mein any mischief I had afoot, unless 
he thought that it did not quite fit in with 
his sense of honour. This was as erratically 
variable, and as difficult to understand, as 
the sense of honour of the old knights of 
Allemaine. There were times when Jacky 
was full of sore places, and any suggestion I 
might make touched him to the quick. It 
was no use pressing him when he felt that a 
certain course of action would compromise 
his dignity. With chin erect, and scornful 
eyes, he would simply stride away in very 
high dudgeon. 

During the holidays we were left very much 
to ourselves. Uncle Henry was a bachelor. 
His interests were divided between his 
parishioners and hisarchreological researches. 
The latter concerned especially his own 
church, and its relation to the other churches 
of the county. He was engaged upon an 
ecclesiastical history of the county, in which 
he hoped to prove that Ravensholme was the 
mother church, and at one time the centre 
of religious light, for a very wide area. He 
could not always rapidly turn his attention 
from the bishops and barons of the olden 
time to two very modern lads like Jacky and 
myself, nor swiftly readjust his ideas to our 
pressing and up-to-date requirements. There- 
fore, in the long, tine summer days, we were 
free to wander far afield, and explore the 
whole neighbourhood—a beautiful neighbour- 
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hood, too, of wide stretching levels, and 
leafy woodlands, and deep, quiet streams. 
When the weather was unpropitious we 
confined our explorations to the church and 
rectory, and to interviews, pleasant and 
otherwise, with Ben Carr. The short winter 
days of the Christmas holidays we devoted 
mostly to our immediate surroundings. We 
had many a wordy war with Ben, whose 
favourite name for us was limbs,“ as if we 
were all arms and legs. He frequently pro- 
mised us what he called "'leatherin's," but 
the promises wir: never fulfilled. He tried 
to keep us in check by threatening to inform 
the constable and “ Mester Pryce ” about our 
*"egrryin's on "—the two authorities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of whom he thought every- 
body should stand in awe; but his threats 
were harmless. Ben’s bark was worse than 
his bite. We did not fear him, perhaps 
because we knew that underneath all his 
snappings, and snarlings, and growlings, and 
wordy attacks, he had a tender heart, and 
secretly admired our escapades, and would 
never bring us into any real trouble if he 
could possibly help it. 

One Christmas eve we were looking across 
the burial-ground through a film of fine 
snow. As usual, uncle was busy with his 
history, half buried in musty old manuscripts 
and great tomes bound in sheepskin, and 
altogether oblivious of the existence of his 
two precious nephews. So as not to disturb 
him with any noise we might make, we had 
got as far away from the library as it was 
possible to go, up into a rambling room in 
the third storey, where there was a lovely 
dormer window, with inner sills, deep enough 
to serve as seats for Jacky and me. The 
fine snow, softly falling through the still air, 
covered the ground like white powder, and 
picked out the details of the shrubs and 
trees; it ornamented the more pretentious 
tombstones, and accentuated all that was 
beautiful in the varied architecture of the 
stately old church. Suddenly, the moon, 
which had just risen, and was nearly at the 
full, sent its beams through the film, parted 
it, and caused it to drift away, while it shed 
a transforming radiance over the whole 
scene. 

„We shall have a quiet Christmas, Jacky,“ 
said J. 

“Awfully quiet," answered Jacky, in a 
serious and rather disappointed tone. "I 
wish the mater was here. It'll be Christmas 
in Pekin, too, and she'll be thinking about 
us. I wonder if she'll get the things we sent 
her." 

* Of course she'll get them. Why shouldn't 
she? And,I say, Jacky, she'll want us to 
make Christmas as bright as we can for 
uncle Pryce. We haven't any present for 
him in the morning." 

„No! but we've put the bunch of holly in 
the hall. He hasn't seen that yet, Willie. 
And Ihave the mistletoe ready for the house- 
keeper's room. She, and the cook, and Polly 
will all claim a greeting for the season's 
sake. I shall shut my eyes when they kiss 
me, and try to think it's the mater." 

„Try !—yes, and a jolly hard try you'll 
find it, Jacky. But we must make the best 
of it. What can we get for uncle Henry ? 
If he wasn't so lost in that dry-as-dust old 
paper of his we should have a merrier Christ- 
mas. Don't you think so?” 

“Perhaps. But it’s a sappy subject fcr 
him, Willie, and he’ll make ever so great a 
name by it, and he will be as proud as if 
that marble chap in the chantry, dressed in 
his coat of mail, was his own ancestor. And 
he may be. Wasn't he a Beaumont, or a 
Behemond, or something of that sort? And, 
you know, uncle is called Henry Beaumont 
Pryce.” 

* It would be nice to make him a present, 
Jacky. His connection with that old warrior, 


Behemond, and his researches among those 
musty records, would make no difference to 
his pleasure if we could give him a present. 
It would be more Christmassy-like, and we 
should feel a lot better. But what can we 
do? The siller’s gone to pay for that smash 
up with the cycle. We might have left a 
part of it on, and paid the agent afterwards ; 
then we should have had something left to 
buy a present for uncle Pryce. But you 
would pay the whole shot, and all he asked 
for, right off ; and now, here we are, with- 
out a penny to bless ourselves with, and it is 
Christmas Day in the morning.” 

„Well, we are out of debt, anyhow,” said 
Jacky, “and the agent wanted his money.” 

“ So he did, but he could have waited for 
it." 

„Wo were bound to pay, Willie. It was a 
point of honour. Let us say no more about 
it" 

We had discussed this matter of the broken 
bicycle before, and disagreed about it; and 
I knew it was no use entering into it again. 
All our available funds had been absorbed by 
the payment for that unfortunate smash up, 
and I was greatly disappointed because 
uncle would be deprived of a present that I 
felt was due to him, and that I knew he 
would be very pleased with. Unless funds 
came from some unknown source, or a suit- 
able present dropped into our hands unex- 
pectedly, or we could hit upon some happy 
idea and manufacture a present of our own, 
Jack’s plan was to tell uncle all about the 
extraordinary draft upon our exchequer, and 
ask him to accept the will for the deed. For 
uncle was in ignorance of the damaged 
machine. He knew that we had had the 
loan of one, but he did not know that we 
had returned it in two halves, with a buckled 
front wheel, and the spokes tied up in a 
bundle, like the stock-in-trade of an itinerant 
umbrella-mender. 

To insist upon a re-discussion of the affair 
with Jacky, after he had said Let us say 
no more &bout it," would have been simply 
to have set him on his high horse, without 
so much as a glance in my direction. So I 
silently gazed through the diamond panes, 
and became dimly aware of the moonlit 
beauty of the scene transfigured by the freshly 
fallen snow. 

* Hallo! there's Ben," said I, catching 
sight of the sexton on his way to the church 
porch. Jacky roused himself immediately. 
and followed my gaze to where Ben was 
making uncertain marks by his shuftinz 
walk through the powdered snow. An old. 
fashioned lantern swung in his left hand, 
and in his right dangled a bunch of heavy 
keys. What is he going to the church for 
at this hour?” 

“ Shall we follow him?" whispered Jacky. 

“Yes! come along. It’s very dull here. 
We can have a lark with him about his ‘aunt 
sisters.“ Ben solemnly avowed that the 
remains of his ancestors, whom he called 
“aunt sisters," reposed behind tho font, 
directly under the belfry. 

We were supposed to have retired for the 
night, but that did not stand in the way 
with Jacky and me when we scented what 
seemed likely to prove a bit of good fun with 
Ben Carr. 

Swiftly and silently we ran downstairs. 
&nd across the garden; we scrambled over 
the wall, and took the shortest way across 
the burial-ground ; but, by the time we had 
reached the porch, Ben had passed through, 
leaving the heavy oaken door ajar. We 
removed our shoes. He had keen ears. 
The slightest noise would have awakened 
his suspicions, and perhaps spoiled our 
enjoyment. We desired to watch him un- 
observed. The greater part of the interior 
was buried in shadows. Our eyes soon 
became-accustomed to the dimness, and, by 
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means of the soft moonlight sifting tbrough 
the stained-glass windows, we could make 
out the familiar objects, and move quietly 
into the nearest aisle. We were not afraid. 
We knew the dear old church too well to feel 
any fear in it, in any part of it, either day or 
night. The Christmas decorations showed 
veryfaintly. Everything was in trim for the 
morning service. Among & bevy of ladies, 
Jacky and I had helped and hindered in these 
decorations, and we were rather proud of one 
particular festoon which embowered the 
eagle-shaped lectern, supported by the 
spreading wings, and revealing the head 
and breast of the bird amid a mass of red- 
berried holly. We gazed all round the 
spacious interior, but no trace of Ben or his 
lantern could we discover, until a noise as 
of some one moving above the recess at the 
west end of the building, where the tower 
was, the recess where Ben supposed the 
previous generations of Carrs to be quietly 
resting, gave us the clue to his whereabouts. 

* He's up in the belfry," said Jacky, in an 
undertone, which, low as it was, seemed to 
produce whispering echoes all over the place. 
If Ben had not been shut away from us we 
should certainly have been heard, and 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat. 

„He's getting ready for the ringers,” said 
I, suppressing my voice as much as possible. 
“They'll be here before midnight to ring 
the Christmas chimes. Shall we go up and 
watch him, or shall we wait for bim to come 
down?" 

“Up!” whispered Jacky. 

The stout oaken door at the foot of the 
tower was open. It gave entrance to the 
tortuous stuirway constructed in the thick- 
ness of the wall. We crept noiselessly up 
the steps, and came to the bend where Ben’s 
lantern was visible. The light shone through 
the opening, which led intoa square chamber. 
The stairway went beyond this, up into the 
tower, and eventually, through a trapdoor, out 
upon the leads. It was pierced by lanceta 
through the outside walls, and opened in 
double-arched, unglazed windows through 
the inner walls; and the first of these latter 
commanded a view of the room where Ben 
was busy with the bell-ropes. 

We crept close up to the place where the 
fuint rays of light from the lantern cut the 
darkness, and there we pnused. Could we 
get past without attracting attention ? Jacky 
slipped through the light unnoticed, and I 
waited another moment or two. Then I 
slipped through, but, in doing so, my coat 
brushed against the masonry. Ben, who 
had his back to us at the time, turned, and 
gazed through the entrance, ns if he were 


a trifle startled. We were out of sight, half 


. he were about to whistle. 


round the next bend. We could see him 
plainly enough, although he could not see 
us; and we could scarcely suppress a 
chuckle as we beheld his eyebrows raised 
to their fullest extent over his small, round 
eyes, and his lips. drawn. together just as if 
We remained 


- perfectly still. He turned ngain to the bell- 


ropes, and said — 

* I thought I heard a noise—nay, I'm 
sure of it. It must ha’ been one o' they 
daws as has got down into the stairway. 


. Some day I'll go up and pull all the nes'es to 


pieces, and make em fly. Wunner is as 


they do keep on abuildin’ up there i’ the 


tower wi’ the bellses aclangin’ about 'em. 
. But they're a clackety lot theirselves, and 


met be they like the noise.“ 
When he was quite settled to his task 


“we continued our noiseless ascent as far 


ropes ; 


the window which opened into the 
chamber. There we could watch him secure 
from observation. It was a very lofty 
chamber, ceiled with oaken boards, through 
which holes had been drilled for the bell- 
these, eight in number, passed 


as 
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through the holes, and, with two exceptions, 
hung straight down to the floor, and lay 
there in coils like parti-coloured enakes. 
Ben was busy with the seventh, fastening to 
itan extra length softened with gay fringe 
for the hands of the ringers. It was the 
softened gay fringe parts of the other six 
that we saw coiled upon the floor. The 
sexton had overcome his slight fear, accept- 
ing without question the explanation that 
one of the daws had fluttered down into the 
stairway, and was whistling a Christmas 
carol in a low tone us he fixed the rope to 
his liking. 

Jacky toucbed me, drew back into the 
stairway, and went up to the next bend. 

“What is it?" 1 whispered. “Did he 
raise his eyes?“ 

"No! Come up higher. We can get on 
to the ceiling, and watch him through the 
holes." 

“ The boards will creak.” 

“ Not they. They're solid oak, and as dry 
and firm as the stonework itself." 

Above us, a8 we crept upon the boards 
through the next opening, we could see the 
shadowy forms of the bells. Where they 
hung, with the grooved wheels beside them, 
and the ropes running upward into the dark- 
ness, there were large windows communicat- 
ing directly with the open air. Through the 
windows the moonlight fell, and revealed 
the bells now hanging so still and silent, but 
ere long to rock and swing in response to the 
ringers below, and fling out their gladsome 
message far and wide across the plain. 
The boards were covered with dust, and a 
nice pickle Jacky and I made ourselves, as 
we moved cautiously to the holes through 
which the ropes ran. We were too intent 
upon the fun we might derive out of this 
secret observation of Ben’s proceedings to 
care about the dust. 

Accidentally we approached the aperture 
accommodating the rope which Ben had yet 
to lengthen, the eighth and last. He had 
finished the seventh, and was placing the 
end of it in the same artistic coil as the 
others when our eyes fell upon him. As he 
stretched himself to take hold of the eighth, 
Jacky, overcome by the spirit of mischief, 
and careless whether we were detected or 
not. slowly drew it up beyond his reach. 
With open mouth, and widely extended eyes, 
Ben stared at the rope-—-etared in utter 
bewilderment. For several moments he 
stood perfectly motionless, with the blankest 
of blank expressions upon his round fat face. 
Then the expression relaxed, he thrust his 
fingcrs into his hair, und said: 

"That's queer—very queer. 
nought like that before. 
mistaken i’ the length of it? It used to be 
as long as the others. Dut I saw it go up— 
I saw it. Well, long or short, and whether 
it went up or not, I shall have to put the 
fringed end on, and make it ready for the 
ringers. But I'll measure it to-morrow—I 
will, for sure.“ 

He fetched a rush-bottomed chair, stood 
on it, and gingerly took the end of the rope 
in his band. He pulled at it gently, and 
gently Jacky allowed it to slip through his 
finger and thumb until the sexton had drawn 
it down to its full length. 

“There!” said Ben. “It be down again. 
A cur’ous thing, surelie. Low enough it be 
now to fasten the end on 'ithout standin’ on 
this 'ere chair." And down he stepped to 
secure the soft fringed extension. But 
when he raised himself to attach it, the rope 
was again beyond his reach. 

" Well, well—this is what I calls a pheno- 
menor, n sing’ler phenomenor. I mus’ ax 
Mester Pryce the cause o’ this. The chair 
be wanted arter all. One might think there 
were ghos’es in the tower, if it were not 
Christmas Eve, and if I believed in ghos’es, 


] ne'er saw 
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which is nothing hut moonshine. Ghos'es | 
and he spake the word with scorn. “They 


wouldn’ play tricks wi’ old Ben Carr, 
supposin’ there were any. Still I calls ita 
mos’ sing'ler phenomenor.” 

Jacky allowed him to attach the end for 
the ringers, and we heard him heave a sigh 
when he had finished, as if it were a great 
relief. Then, before he got down from the 
chair, Jacky let the rope go, and the extra 
weight ran it swiftly and smoothly through 
the hole. Ben was really startled now. 
The chair wobbled beneath him, He jumped 
down hurriedly, and began to mop his fore- 
head with a large check handkerchief. He 
stared at the bell-rope in great amazement. 
He viewed it from the length upon the floor 
to the point where it disappeared through 
the ceiling. He cautiously approached jt, 
and touched it, swaying it to and fro with 
his forefinger as if it were alive. At last, 
unable to solve the mystery, he sighed again, 
and, without venturing to coil the end of it 
like the rest, he took up his lantern, went 
towards the exit, glanced round at it suspi- 
ciously, as if he were afraid it might follow 
him, said, Well! I never," and disappeared 
from view. 

We heard his receding footsteps upon the 
stairs before we realised that we were likely 
to be locked in the belfry. It had been as 
much as ever we could do to suppress the 
sound of the laughter with which we were 
shaking, and thereby revealing to the sexton 
the cause of the curious vagaries of the bell- 
rope; but we felt now that it might have 
been better for us if our laughter had been 
loud and long. We had no desire to spend 
our Christmas Eve in the church tower. 

Back through the dust we crept, and 
through the opening to the winding stairs, 
in the hope that we might be able to rushi 
down and intercept him ere he reached the 
bottom. Alas! barely had we gained the 
stairs before the oaken door was flung to, 
and the key turned in the lock. Even now 
we might have shouted, und obtained re- 
lease— that is, if Ben had been willing to let 
us out at once, after the trick we had played 
him. It would have been a great delight to 
him to have kept us prisoners for an hour, 
and extracted from us promises of future 
good behaviour previous to the unlocking of 
the door, and then let us out to the accom- 
paniment of a battery of sarcastic speeches, 
which Ben knew how to fire off with telling 
effect. But we never thought of shouting. 
The banging door, und the grating bolt, 
startled us, and, although we were invisible 
to ench other, we must have turned our 
faces in the darkness involuntarily to read 
each other's thoughts. We stood stock still. 
We could hear each other breathing. ‘Then, 
obeying un impulse that seized us both 
together, we ran, and slid, and jumped, and 
tumbied down the stairs, halloing the while, 
and commenced to kick the door at the 
bottom ; but by this time Ben had left the 
church, and was shultling down the pathway 
to his home. 

The kicking and shouting were useless. 
We soon gave up both. It was decidedly 
uncanny, as well as unseemly, to rouse all 
the echoes of the church to no purpose, and 
hear them wandering weirdly through the 
building, and complaining, as it seemed to 
me, that we should awaken them at such an 
unlikely hour. We sat down in the darkness 
upon the lowest step. 

„Here's a pretty predicament for Christ- 
mas Eve!” began Jacky. We must get 
out somehow. What time is it, do you 
think?” 

„About nine o'clock, I should say. I can- 
not see. It's as dark as a dungeon.“ 

„Open your watch and feel at the hands.“ 
Jacky’s watch was out of order. It's time was 
about equally divided between the repairer’s 
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and a little tool-box which he kept in his 
trunk. Just now it was the turn of the tool- 
box. 

“A quarter past nine,“ said I, after taking 
Jacky’s advice. “The hands are straight 
across.“ 

" And is it fast or slow? It's always one 
or the other, Willie. My watch, when it's 
going, is reliable; but that old potato of 
yours is always either fast or slow." 

" About twenty minutes fast," I replied 
meekly. The situation in which we were 
placed was taking all the spirit out of me, 
und I was incapable of resentment, whatever 
Jacky might say. If he had called my 
watch an old turnip then, or any other 
opprobrious name, I should have allowed it 
to pass without question. In confirmation of 
my statement, the clock in the tower began 
to chime, and then, slowly and solemnly, to 
strike the hour of nine. 

‘There! that settles it," said Jacky. 
** We shall have to wait nearly three hours, 
until the ringers come, unless we can find 
‘some way out. If we were in the church it 
would be easy. We could get out of the 
vestry window. But those lancets in the 
tower are too narrow for us to squeeze 
through, and the drop from the first window, 
up there by the bells, is a trifle too far. 
There wouldn't be much left of us if we tried 
that. Oh! I have it, Willie.” 

„What?“ 

„The bell-ropes! We can cut them above 
the ceiling, draw them through the holes, 
knot them together, make them fast to the 
window, and descend sailor fashion. There 
you are, Willie! We can do it. Come 
along.” 

„Not I. The ropes would be there to tell 
of us in the morning, if we didn't break our 
necks in the adventure, and leave our bodies 
to tell of themselves. Why, Jacky, it must 
be sixty or seventy feet from the first window 
to the ground, and a fall would be fatal." 

“ You're afraid.“ 

“No! I'm not. I'd do it if I were alone, 
but not with you, Jacky. Then there's 
another thing. The ringers would come, 
and the ropes would be missing, and there 
would be no Christmas chimes. Think of 
that!“ 

“Ah! yes. That wouldn't do. We mustn't 
prevent the ringing of the Christmas chimes. 
But we must get out, Willie. Here! Where 
are you going? " for I had risen, and begun 
to remount the stairs. 

" [nto the chamber where the bell-ropes 
are. It will be more cheerful there than 
here, and I can think better where there's 
more space to think in. This narrow place 
‘seems to cramp my brain." 

"I didn't know before it was so capa- 
cious,” suid Jacky ironically. — Perhaps 
you'd better kcep going until you come out 
upon the leads, and then you'll have all the 
Sky to think in." 

„Thank you. Thechamber’s big enough. 
Hallo! What's this? We are in luck, Jacky. 
Den's left his lantern. Have you any 
matches? " 

Jack felt in his waistcoat pocket, and pro- 
duced a greasy lucifer. I opened the lantern. 
There was quite an inch of candle in the 
socket, and another whole candle in reserve 
lay within the lantern itself. Ben had evi- 
dently left it for the use of the ringers. Soon 
we had a light. My spirit revived, I be- 
came hopeful. Jacky was less sarcastic, and 
thought that the discovery of thelantern was 
an nugury of a successful exit in a very short 
time. 

We had been in this chamber before— 
where had we not been ?— but we were im- 
pressed now with its loftiness as dimly 
revealed by the faint light of the lantern, 
and with its spaciousness, occupying the 
whole of the base of the tower with the 
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exception of the narrow stairway. We ex- 
amined the walls, but there was only the 
one entrance and exit, and we were still 
prisoners. Weexamined the floor, and tapped 
it with our knuckles from end to end. Our 
shoes were in the aisle. We had left them 
there that we might silently follow the sex- 
ton. We thought there might be a trap- 
door through which escape would be possible 
by way of the west-end recess of the church, 
where Ben's **aunt.sistera " were supposed 
to lie; but, if there had been a trap door, I 
know not how we should have descended, 
for the floor of the church was quite twenty 
feet below us. We came upon a small ring 
let into one of the boards in the far right- 
hand corner, and found that the boards on 
either side had been cut across and close up 
to the masonry. Here was a door, if we 
could only manage to lift it. We tugged at 
the ring ; we put our handkerchiefs through 
and pulled, and tore them; then we tugged 
again, and at last up came the door, and 
revealed a recess. There was a double floor. 
The recess ran into the masonry. We lowered 
the lantern, and found that the stone cup- 
board was a hiding-place, a very cunning 
receptacle, containing an old and tarnished 
sct of Communion plate, two large leather- 
bound folios, and sundry ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. 

“Treasure trove!” exclaimed Jacky, as 
he pulled them out, and placed them on the 
floor beside rae. 

On the plate wereinscriptions, which, owing 
to the faint light, the tarnished condition 
of the silver, and the antique form of the 
lettering, we could not decipher. The vest- 
ments were thin and faded. The books were 
written records in ink which had turned a 
yellowish-brown. 

“Treasure trove, indeed, Jacky," said I, 
and, as I patted the volumes, “a Christmas 
present for uncle Pryce.” 

“ The very thing!” answered Jacky. But 
we cannot wait here until the ringers come. 
How are we to get out? And how are we to 
take them away?“ 

„We'll tie the bo: xs together, Jacky,“ and 
I pulled out of my pocket a stout piece of 
string. Now, have you a decent bit of 
paper about you? Yes, the back of that 
envelope will do. What shall we write? 
* Discovered on Christinas Eve by Willie aud 
Jacky. To uncle Pryce. With best wishes 
for a happy Yule-tide.’ Will that do?“ 

“Capital! What made you think of Yule- 
tide?" 

* Oh! these old things.“ 

When the inscription was prepared, we 
slipped the paper under the tightened string, 
and pulled it down to the edge of the binding, 
where it was hcld securely in its place. 
“ We had better wrap that old silver in one 
of those surplices. If we could only get them 
into the vestry, we might safely leave them 
there for uncle to find in the morning.” 

“ But how are we to do it, Willie?“ 

„ don't know. There's no way down here,“ 
and J pointed into the recess. We shall 
have to do something desperate, Jacky. I 
wonder if we could bring Ben back," and I 
began to meditate, while Jacky gazed round 
the chamber. 

“We could ring him back," suggested 
Jacky, as his eyes fell on the bell-ropes. 

“ And rouse the whole village.“ 

“Ben would be here first, and we could 
get away before anyone else came. We 
needn't set the whole peal agoing—a couple 
of pulls each at two of these ropes would 
bring Ben upon the scene. and perhaps no 
one else would be disturbed.” 

“Well, we must try it," said I, after a 
few moments’ reflection. *' There seems to 
be no other plan. But we must have every- 
thing ready for rushing out, and we must 
secure our shocs in the aisle. We can carry 


these things down to the door at the bottom c! 
the stairs. You can take the silver, and I wi. 
take the books. There’s an extra surplice. 
When Ben opens the door, we can pop i 
over him, and make for the vestry. Thea 
we can fetch our shoes, and skedall. 
What do you say?" 

"Oh! Im ready. Wil you pop tb 
surplice over him, or shall I? "' 

„Perhaps I had better do it. You en 
run off first with your parcel, and T] 
follow.“ 

We carried our parcels down, and returned 
to the chamber. Jacky took a firm gripd 
one of the ropes, and I of another opposite 
I nodded to him, and he pulled with at: hi: 
might. Down came the rope, and then ur 
with a rebound, and Jacky with it. It lifted 
him clean off his feet. He swung a momen 
in the air, and then let go, and fell witha 
bump on the wooden floor. The bell abs 
gave out a faint sound. 

“ I didn't know the thing would kick là: 
that," said Jacky. 

Profiting by Jacky's experience, I pulled. 
let the rope swing my arms up to ther 
fullest extent, and then, when it threatere! 
to lift me into the air, allowed it to si:p 
through my fingers. Dong!“ went ike 
bell above. Jacky tried again, with better 
luck, and his bell sounded a clear “ Ding!” 
answered by the second“ Dong!“ of mi. 
We did not venture further; but Jak, 
pulling out his knife, cut a couple of irch 
from the fringed end of his rope, and pu: i 
in his pocket. 

“Are you taking that as a soutenir, 
Jacky ? I asked. 

* No! " said he,“ I have another use for it. 

We blew out the candle, ran down to ste 
foot of the stairs, and awaited the resu:cí 
our amateur attempt at bell-ringing. 3. 
long did we wait that we began to be afraid 
our lure had not been successful, and thst 
we should have to return and ring the bets 
again. No! We heard the key thrust in: 
the lock of the large outer door, and t2 
bolts shoot back; Ben’s shuffling footstps 
came across the stone floor, and we heard 
him say, “ Very strange passing strange. 
The bells could na ring o' theirselves, an 
they did ring — they did ring.“ 

We stood up, and held our breath. I had 
the surplice ready to throw over hix. 
Jacky's parcel was under his arm, and mite 
was close beside me. He had no light wi: 
him. We looked through the keyhole. am 
not a glimmer could we see. He fuz5d 
with the key, got it in and turned it, azi 
flung back the door. In sn instant I hal 
covered him with the surplice, and Jacky vas 
gone. Ben threw out his arms, and be) 
to wave them about, spluttering the whi. 1 
his surprise and anger, and becoming uf 
and more entangled in the white garment. 
I could hear it tearing with the violence uf hs 
efforts to rid himself of it. I slipped pas 
him, stooped in the aisle to recover our slices. 
thinking it best not to run the risk of retarn.n; 
for them from the vestry, and rejoined da,, 
who had already deposited his parcel upon die 
table. I laid mine down beside it. 

We were both panting with the sia 
scamper along the whole length of the naie. 
Whether Ben had heard and fo! owed us ve 
knew not. We put the vestry door silenti? 
to, and listened. Not a sound reached u> 
We concluded that he must have gone t? 
into the chamber after extricating liri 
from the entangling folds of the surpa- 
Presently, however, we heard the sour + 
voices about the porch, several voices en 
gaged in low and excited whispers, so t^ 
the ringing must have roused the vias 
and drawn them to the church to find vii 
what the double tolling meant. Our esi t 
the porch was barred. We were not m- 
concerned about that. We slipped on o< 
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shoes, cpened the vestry window, climbed 
cut, ran across the burial-ground, clambered 
over the wall, and, passing into the rectory 
by the back door, which was fortunately ajar— 
the women folk, as we found out next morn- 
ing, having gone to church with the rest to 
see what was the matter —we went straight to 
our bedroom. There we discovered that our 
clothes were thick with dust, that our eyes 
were encircled with it, and that our hands 
were as black as they could well be. Ina 
quarter of an hour we were both clean and 
prim again, and seated in our favourite place 
in the dormer window, as if the events of the 
preceding hour had been merely a dream. 

Next morning an envelope addressed to 
« Ben Carr, Sexton and Parish Clerk," was 
found by that worthy on the reading desk 
whence be uttered his decp-toned responses. 
Within it was the end of the bell-rope, and a 
message wishing him, in the name of the 
bells, & very merry Christmas. If he guessed 
where it came from, he kept the knowledge 
to himself, for fear lest the little troop of 
villagers, who had followed him into the 
chamber, should discredit his wonderful 
story, and plague him as the victim of our 
amusement. 

Uncle was delighted with his present. 
He had heard the bells, hastened across to 
the church, and listened to the sexton’s tale. 
He scarcely knew what to make of it, but 
the present opened his eyes to certain possi- 
bilities, which, in the kindness of his heart, 
he forbore to further inquire into—with this 
exception, however, that he extracted from 
Jacky and me the information concerning 
the particular hiding-place where the books, 
and plate, and vestments were stowed away. 
The vestments were worthless. The plate 
was valuable as an antique specimen of an 
old-time Communion service. The books 
were very precious, and enabled him to com- 
plete the evidence in favour of the claims of 
his dearly beloved church, and to place his 
history among the most important of the 
county annals. He made that Christmas a 
memorable one for Jacky and me. But the 
best gift we received from him was the news 
that the mater was coming home, and that 
she did not intend to leave us ngain. 
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Tom Piggotfs Christmas Turkey. 


By P. B. PATTERSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE were a good many Piggotts. 
In fact, & whole colony of them, 
and therein lay all the mischief. 
For they were by no means a peace- 
ful clan. Every family was at 

variance with every other family, and the 
only occasions on which any approach to 
unity was observable among them were when 
some one household of the connection got 
into trouble, and all the others joined in re- 
proving it. At all other times every Piggott 
hung by his own tail, and had nothing to 
say to any other Piggott outside his own 
family circle. 

Such was the state of affairs two evenings 
before last Christmas, when Tom Piggott— 
seventh of the name, and usually dubbed 
“ gix. and-eightpence " by his relations from 
his being a solicitor's clerk in Bishopsgate 
Btreet— was returning home to his mother’s 


house at Canonbury after his day's labours 
were over. All the Piggotts lived in Canon- 
bury, for Grandfather Piggott abode there on 
his own property, and it behoved every other 
Piggott consequently to stay there too, to 
keep one eye on the old man and the second 
on the others. Tom, I say, was going home, 
and had just turned the corner of his own 
road when he saw Pickfords’ van draw up 
before Matlock Villa, his own dwelling. 

Now Tom and his mother were not people 
to whom such an event often happened. 
Mrs. Peter Piggott had been early left a 
widow, and tenderness for their poor relations 
not being a striking characteristic of the 
Piggott clan, she had had her own battle 
to struggle along. Tom had no expectations 
from anybody in the way of Christmas boxes, 
not even from the grandfather aforesaid, after 
whom he had been dutifully named, as was 
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the custom in the Piggott family in regard to 
their eldest sons. Still, at the sight of the 
carrier's cart his pulse quickened, and he 
hurried forward, though to be sure the driver 
might only have stopped at the gate to in- 
quire the way to somewhere else, he told 
himself. 

But no! the man behind had jumped down 
and was turning over baskets and hampers 
evidently in search of something. Tom could 
control himself no longer, but ran up. 

"Is there something for us?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“If so be your name is Piggott, master,“ 
answered the man in a mutiled voice from 
behind a big packing-case which hid every 
bit of him but the crown of his hat, “I 
guess there are. Ere 'e is too. Why, ’e’s 
a twenty-pounder, I'll lay my hat on it! 
You'll need an h'extra load o' coals in afore 
you cook "im." 

As he spoke he dragged out an enormous 
turkey from the other side of the packing- 
case, and passed it down to Tom, who fairly 
staggered under the weight. 

" Bless my 'art," went on the carrier, “ I've 
seen many a bouncer, but that feller beats 
em all to fits. It's a mercy 'e ain't bust 
imself afore he was wanted. Sign the sheet, 
sir?” 

“Well, but — “ began Tom, wholly 
amazed. It can't be. Mr. T. Piggott, Mat- 
lock Villa. Yes, it must be for me, but who 
on earth can have sent it?“ 

* Some un 'as knows wot’s wot for a Christ- 
mas dinner,“ responded the carrier, still gasp- 
ing. ‘Sign, sir, for we must be gittin’ on, 
and don't forget 'em as brings you sech good 
luck,” he added suggestively. 

Accordingly Tom laid down his burden, 
and mechanically signing where the man 
pointed with his grimy forefinger, ransacked 
his pocket for a shilling, after which Pick- 
ford’s van rolled itself away. Then, as 
hastily as he could with the turkey in his 
arms, he let himself in at his own door, and 
called his mother up from the basement, 
which was the only part of the house Mrs. 
Peter reserved for herself, the rest being let 
out to “ gentlemen." 

„Who can nave sent it?" Tom and his 
mother kept on asking one another this 
question, as if it was some sort of riddle to 
which they had forgotten the answer. 

“ Not any of the Piggotts, that's certain," 
asserted Mrs. Peter, a thin sharp little woman 
much worn by the eccentricities of the suc- 
cession of lodgers who had in turns occupied 
all her best rooms since her husband died. 
* They’ve been too long of starting, to begin 
that sort of thing nowadays." 

^ Herr Grohlee?” suggested Tom, with a 
twinklein his eye. He admires you, mother, 
and he's fond of good eating.“ 

The little widow blushed. “Fie, Tom. 
Herr Gróhlee is my lodger. He wouldn't 
dare! Well, I'm sure I cannot fathom where 
it came from, and what's more I don't know 
how ever we shall eat it all.” 

"Let's have a party," Tom ventured boldly, 
with a vague feeling that in such extra- 
ordinary circumstances no suggestion could 
be considered too rash. But his mother 
promptly snubbed him. 

"A party! You've gone crazy, boy. A 
party in the basement with four tumblers 
and seven plates amongst the lot of us. A 
queer kind of party! If I am poor, I've got 
enough proper pride to keep my poverty to 
myself. Would you have everybody laughing 
at us?" 

* Well, well, mother; I was only joking,” 
returned Tom, rather abashed. “A fellow 
may be excused for getting off his chump a 
bit when such a surprise comes on him." 

„That's true, my boy, and it's no fault of 
yours we're poor," answered Mrs. Peter, mol- 
ified at once. "If your grandfu'h r- but 


there, it’s no use talking. Tet us hang the 
turkey up somewhere and go down to our 
tea, for everything’s ready, and I don’t like 
waiting, you know.“ 

The hanging was, however, more of a task 
than Mrs. Peter expected. No hook in the 
larder was strong enough to support such a 
load, and Tom had to rig up a sort of 
hammock with string and nails before they 
were satisfied the turkey was safe from prowl- 
ing cats, of which there are not a few in 
Canonbury. Then they went to tea, two 
excited and much mystified people. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ber Tom still thought about the party. The 
idea lingered in his brain and supplied him 
with dreams all night. It would be splendid 
to show that his mother and he could do the 
real thing once in a way, and were ready to 
be generous and hospitable when they had 
the chance. 

He was still thinking about it when he 
reached the station next morning on his way 
totown. Somebody was making a great ado 
at the window of the parcel office in a voice 
that Tom instantly recognised. With a shrug 
of his shoulders he ran up the stairs, to see 
at the top his cousin George watching the 
delighted knot of porters and newsboys near 
the window, and listening himself with as 
much glee as theirs to the uproar. He 
nodded to Tom with unusual friendliness. 

“ The greatest lark, Tom,” he cried with a 
grin. * The old man has a supper party on 
to-night, and the supper ain't arrived." 

“ Oh, I say!” returned Tom with sudden 
sympathy. 

„Serve him right," retorted George. I'm 
jolly glad. They're too big swells to ask me 
to their spreads -- not that I'd go if they did.“ 

Here George ceased abruptly, for the 
storm was swelling in their direction, as 
Uncle Tbomas, the eldest of the Piggott 
clan, and a very portly choleric individual, 
stamped across the platform. 

It's false, sir," he roared. “TI tell youl 
don't believe a word of it. I'll have the law 
of you, I will —-" 

"Oh, papa, do hush!” entreated his 
daughter Mary, who followed him, her face 
crimson with shame. Everybody will hear 
you; and what does it matter? We can get 
another turkey." 

„Everybody will hear me! I don't care 
who hears me," roared her father. ‘ Get 
another! I'll do no such thing. Hold your 
tongue, Mary; and as for you, sir, I'll have 
the law of you, I say." 

"Do, Thomas," answered Theodore Pig- 
gott, the chemist, whom his elder brother 
was thus nssailing. “ You were so successful 
the last time you tried that on with me. I 
tell you I know nothing about your wretched 
turkey. No more than I did about your 
party. I trust you and Emma will have 
a happy evening. Good-bye, Mary. You 
children are to be pitied, really, with such a 
father. Come along, George." 

And the train steaming in, Uncle Theodore 
and George jumped airily into one first-class 
carriage, while Uncle Thomas bundled him- 
self and his daughter into another, and 
Tom, hardly noticed by any of them, took 
his place as his humbler fortunes allowed in 
the third at the rear. 

At the terminus Tom was close behind his 
uncle and Mary at the barrier; there was an 
examination of tickets, and Tom had time to 
see that Mary was crying behind her veil. 
She was a pretty girl, was Mary; not an bit 
like Aunt Emma, whom Tom detested. He 
touched her arm. “Whats the matter, 
Mary ? ” he asked, and his kind voice warmed 
her heart. 

„Papa is so cross," she whispered back 


hurriedly. ** He won't have the party with. 
out that horrid turkey, because it was one 
he bought last summer in the country, and 
ordered to be fed up for us, and he won't 
buy another, for he declares Uncle Theo has 
got it. He says he will send all the people 
away when they come, and it’s allso wretched. 
It was to be my party, too,” she ended with 
a piteous sob. 

Tom could not stand that, you know. She 
was his prettiest cousin, and the on3 he 
liked best. 

^ Mary," he implored desperately, * don't 
cry, don't. See here, I've got a turkey, a 
regular whopper.” 

“ You ! " exclaimed Mary, opening her eyes 
wide. Who would send you one?" For 
the Peter Piggotts were thought very so-so 
sort of people, you understand, by their rela- 
tions, and not likely to be getting handsome 
presents from anybody. 

* That's just what I don't know," replied 
Tom merrily ; “but it's a regular stroke of 
luck as it happens. I'll bring him along as 
soon as I get home to-night, and you can tell 
Uncle Thomas it's all right and have the 
party." 

“Oh, Tom," cried Mary, flushing redder 
than ever. “It’s - it's too kind of you.” 

Not a bit," he answered cheerily. There's 
not enough of us at home to eat him, you 
know." 

At this instant Uncle Thomas caught the 
whispering from behind his broad back and 
turned round. He frowned when he saw Tom, 
and gave him a very short greeting. 

“Fine day, Tom. How's your mother?” 
he asked, and, taking Mary's arm, marched 
her off without waiting for any answer. But 
Mary looked round, and smiled as she was 
borne off. Tom thought of that smile all 
day, and wished as he trudged up the long 
stairs of his office that Aunt Emma was not 
so stiff to his mother. He felt sure Mary 
was a nice girl, if only he knew her a little 
better. 

In the evening Tom was rather glad to 
remember bis mother was going out to tea. 
as ber lodgers were all to be off on their 
holidays. Mrs. Peter had no delusions about 
her husband's family, and Tom felt she 
would not approve the fate he designed for 
the turkey. Though the house was empty, 
it was with rather a guilty stealthiness he 
slipped to the larder, his solitary meal over, 
and set to work undoing the framework in 
which he had enthroned his mysterious 
present. What if his mother should come 
back for her knitting, or something? 

Nothing happened, however, and in another 
half-hour, with the turkey, Tom was at the 
front-door of Uncle Thomas's imposing 
mansion. All the windows were lit up, but 
the guests had not begun to arrive. 

„ want to see Miss Mary," Tom told the 
maid who answered his ring; “and here, 
take this. It's th: turkey, you know.” 

The maid, & new one, took him for the 
carrier's assistant. “See Miss Mary indeed! 
she cried with a toss of her head. "As if 
you hadn't given trouble enoügh through not 
deliverin’ of your parcels. Cook's given 
warnin' and all." 

“ Tell Miss Mary her cousin wants to see 
her," said Tom, stepping into the hall. 

„Jane, Jane, you're wanted this instant," 
screamed some one upstairs. i 

* Oh, good gracious! Goin there if you 
will come. I suppose it's all right,” muttered 
the distracted Jane, and, opening a door, she 
shoved Tom in without further ceremony. 

It was a bedroom furnished with great 
comfort, and in one corner was an old- 
fashioned arm-chair with a deep seat. Tom 
sank into it forthwith, for he was tired with 
the weight of the turkey. Why he had asked 
to see Mary he hardly knew. He thought 
she might like to thank him, perhaps. An) 
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way, he would I. ke to look at her again. But 
though doors banged and steps sounded, 
nobody came near him, and at last he 
dropped into a doze, which by-and-by slid 
into a sound sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


PnaESENTLY the music began upstairs, and 
the sound of merrily moving feet, but 
Tom never wakened. Instead, it was all 
woven in a dream in which he and Mary 
walized round together, while the turkey 
sat on his mother’s oven door and fiddled. 
Louder and louder fiddled the turl.ey and 
wilder and more wild grew the pace, till at last 
Tom tripped, and he and his partner tumbled 
in a heap on the floor together. A strong 
light was in his eyes, and he awoke to hear 
voices. 

„ You'll be cold, grandpapa." 

No fears, my dear. You just leave me here 
to havea nap in my own chair and come and 
tell me when supper is ready, for I'm bound 
to taste your father's grand turkey! Hulloa, 
what's this?“ 

What, indeed! As Grandfather Piggott 
hobbled over to his chair, he almost fell over 
young Tom, who had slipped forward out of 
the old chair, and lay blinking up at him 
with only half-opened eyes. 

„Hulloa, Hulloa," cried grandfather. 
"Who's this? What are you doing here, 
young man?” 

"Tom!" Mary exclaimed. Oh, I am 
sorry. I never knew you had waited.” 

Tom stood up. ‘It’s all right," he 
stammered, staring at Mary in her gleaming 
white gown. "I say!" This was Tom's 
favourite exclamation ; then, recovering him- 
self, he added, I brought Aim, you know.“ 


“Ha, ha,” put in grandfather. “ What's 
the meaning of this, Tom? What's the 
meaning of this, Miss Mary?" And grand- 
father chuckled to think he had got wind 
of something going on that daughter-in-law 
Emma had not found out yet. What do 
you mean, sir, by dawdling down here in the 
dark in an easy-chair when the fun's going 
on upstairs. That's not the way folks went 
on when I was young. Away with Mary 
there and have your fun, man." 

Tom looked at Mary, but neither stirred. 

Are you deaf, sir?” roared grandfather, 
who was not used to opposition. Do you 
think you were asked here to sleep, you 
gawky ? " 

* But— but," stammered Tom, “I wasn't 
asked, grandfather ? ” 

" Wasn't asked? Then why weren't you 
asked? retorted grandfather, bringing 
down his stick with a thump. “ And what 
on earth are you doing here if you weren't 
asked?” 

„Grandfather,“ interposed Mary, blushing. 
“ Don't scold Tom. It's all my fault ——" 

* Don't, Mary," interrupted Tom. It's all 
right, grandfather.” I came with a message, 
and now I'll be off home again. Good- 
night.“ 

“ Good-night! Not a bit of it. You stop 
where you are, young man, and tell me the 
whole truth about this,“ shouted grandfather, 
from whom undoubtedly the family of 
Piggott had inherited their short tempers. 

"I won't, grandfather, and that's an 
end ol it.“ returned Tom bluntly. He had 
a temper, too, when he was roused, it 
appeared. 

"But I will" cried Mary, bursting out 
with the whole story. 

„Ho, ho, that’s how Thomas has got his 
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turkey, is it?" chuckled grandfather as he 
listened. ** Why, what & pair of greenhorns 
you are, my dears! Thomas has only got 
his own again. That's plain as a pikestaff. 
Pickford’s man went to Matlock Villa in- 
stead of Matlock House, don't you see, and 
delivered the bird at the wrong hcuse. 
That's the solution, without a doubt of it." 
And grandfather laughed again to think he 
yis so much cleverer still than the young 
folks. 

Tom's face fell. It might be true, but he 
did not like to think so. 

“On my honour, Mary," he said dolefully, 
I never once thought of that. What an idiot 
Iam!” 

* You're not. You're a dear good fellqw,“ 
she told him. And I'll never forget it was 
you who got us out of the scrape." 

“You did very well, very well," grand- 
father observed. And you'll just come up- 
stairs with me and tell Thomas. It vill do 
Thomas good — take him down a peg or two. 
You're my grandson as much as any of the 
rest, I’ll have em know." 

Tom would have refused, but Mary's eyes 
said “ Do, Tom," so plainly that he gave in. 
And though Aunt Emma sniffed, and did 
not seem to see him very well, she daren't 
say anything before grandfather. So Tom 
went with Mary and enjoyed himself very 
much indeed. The turkey was capital, and 
Uncle Thomas was wonderfully gracious 
under grandfather’s inspection to Peter's 
boy, poor chap.” 

Mrs. Peter was rather mortified at the 
loss of the turkey at first, but & visit from 
grandfather on Christmas Day went far to 
console her. For from the night of the party 
grandfather began to take a real interest in 
Peter's boy. 


A TALE OF SOME YULE.TIDE MANŒUVRES. 


PLOSH! A 
long shot 
and a true; 
the little 
ball of snow 

passed through the 
open window with a 
swish, and caught 
Tomkins II. right on 
the point of his pro- 
minent nasal organ. 


* The startled Tomkins sprang up with a yell 


" of rage, but there were no implements of 


warfare within his reach, and the enemy 


; only laughed derisively at his wild threats. 


In point of fact, the enemy was not an 


, enemy at all, but Saunders — yclept Sawdust! 
+, — Tomkins’ bosom friend; and the raison 


; d'étre ol the icy projectile lay in the fact 


that it was a half-holiday, and Tomkins was 


apparently swotting "— highest of high 


s treason at such a time! 


Can't you let a fellow alone a minute?“ 


; the outraged Tomkins growled, hastily dodg- 


; indignantly. 
the Boer war the Pater's just sent me. 
, But, I say, what larks? I thought every- 
“thing was as slow as snails ! 


ing & second missile and preparing to close 
. the window. 


« "'T'isn't fair swotting to-day," responded 


Saunders, “ especially as there are some good 
< Jarks on!” 


s I'm not swotting," his friend answered 


"Tm reading a book about 


There's Lo 


ae » 
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" Better fun! " Saunders answered enthu- 
siastically. '*All our Form have built a 
fort—a jolly decent one, four feet high all 
round I- and the Fifth are going to fight us. 
There are about twenty in the Fifth, fighting, 
and our chaps only muster fifteen, so we've 
got to have the benefit of shelter." 

Tomkins threw the hitberto all-absorbing 
volume into a corner, and with a cry of 
“ Half a jiffy, old man ! ” made a hasty exit, 
and flew round the empty corridor at express 
speed. In a second he had joined his 
comrade. 

“ Where is it?” he queried breathlessly. 
Jackson's Meadow? 

"Quite correct, my son; and a ripping 
place, too!“ 

"Rather. But,Isay, wnat's the good of 
& snow fort? The Fifth will rush it, every 
man-jack of them ; and the walls won't stand 
that. Don't see where the shelter comes in." 

“ Dear boy, thou errest ; yea, muchly dost 
thou err on that point," Sawdust answered 
solemnly. 

„I'll errl something at your head," re- 
torted Tomkins, making a pun even more 
harrowing than his friend's phraseo'ogy. 

„Oh!“ groaned Saunders. Punish me no 
more; my errors fill me with remorse." 

“ Throw it up, then, and tell me where I 
4 err 7 l 57 

" Well; it's just this. We've made a 
plan—I made most of it that every chap 
who gets hit anywhere in the face or body 
has to fall down dead. See? ‘Put out of 
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action,’ as they call it, until the end of the 
scrap." 

„Bravo! grand idea!" Tomkins inter- 
rupted excitedly, thinking of the combats 
described in his discarded book. 

* Then, don't you see, what one has to do 
is to keep under cover as much as possible, 
and yet manage to get a shot in at the 
enemy. So, obviously, rushing the fort 
wouldn’t do: it would mean too much ex- 
posure.” 

“ Like Lord Methuen sending his men up 
at the Battle of Balaclava to spike the French 
right in the face of their cannon,” said 
Tomkins sagely, with a happy unconscious- 
ness of his ludicrous m»tilation of historical 
facts. 

* That's it exactly!" replied Saunders 
proudly; it's a grand idea of mine; and, 
you see, it's all a matter of clever man- 
hovering. Twig the idea? One man hover- 
ing round another, and all that sort of thing; 
never thought of the meaning of it before: 
it’s one of those words the Head said ex- 
plained themselves. That’s a lesson in roots 
for you, Tomkins." 

„Thanks awfully! Cube roots? 

"Umph; dunno! You've done me there. 
Hurrah ! here we are!” 

Across the meadow came a welcoming 
cheer; the Fourth had espied the reinforce- 
ments in the distance, and were gesticula- 
ting in wild excitement. 

The two crossed the snow-covered field 
at a brisk trot, encouraged by the cheerful 
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prospect of a “real good lark.“ Suddenly 
Tomkins stopped short; his friend looked 
round in surprise. 

“ What’s the row? Not puffed!” 

“No fear! No; I want to go back. I've 
just thought of something good. Tell them 
I'll be there in half a jiffy.” 

" All serene! Don't be longer, though; 
and no tricks!" This last in tones of 
solemn admonition, for Saunders had just 
the slightest shadow of a suspicion that his 
friend was “kidding,” and would seize the 
opportunity of returning to his book. 

Saunders’ mistrust, however, proved un- 
founded, for in a few minutes his friend 
entered the fort, his face lobster-like with 
his exertions, blowing like an amateur 
grámpus, and hugging to his panting bosom 
a bundle of old pea-sticks. 

„Buck up, old man! The Fifth are 
getting ready for the fray. What on earth 
are those things? We're not going to use 
weapons; that's against the rules." 

„These ‘things’ are going to do the trick, 
Sawdust, so you needn't giggle like a 
demented bus-horse ! ” 


„Who's a demented bus-horse? I'Il punch 
your . — “ 
* Order! Order!" This from the as- 


sembled warriors, who were getting impatient. 

" Well; why doesn't he say what those 
things are for? I'm captain — I mean 
general— and I ought to know." 

^ You will know presently. Wait and see,“ 
Tomkins responded cheerfully. 

Attention was now drawn to the advancing 
enemy, who, with Davidson I. in command, 
were coming forward at a mild run, the arm- 
ful of ammunition each carried forbidding any 
greater exertion. 

In front of the snow fort, on a slope lead- 
ing up to the meadow, were some young fir- 
trees, with here and there a bush. It had 
been previously arranged that the l'ifth were 
to occupy positions behind those trees and 
bushes farthest from the fort, the idea being 
that they should, by running from cover to 
cover, gradually reach the front, where a 
final rush across the open ground would be 
made. If in his transit from tree to tree one 
of the enemy should come in contact with 
the ball of a vigilant Fourth-former, that 
would mean a man lost to the Fifth and one 
step towards ultimate victory for the holders 
of the fort. All of which savoured of the 
best military tactics, and was above criticism ! 

All being ready, Wilkinson— whose name, 
for reason or reasons I wot not of, had been 
corrupted into the singularly impressive one 
of Cauliflower — threw up his cap as a 
signal, and the battle began. 

With every individual eye and arm upon 
the strict qui vive, the Fourth waited for the 
enemy's first move, giving vent to thcir 
pent-up energy by wild shouts of defiance, 
md the Fifth re-echoed with right good- 
will. 

Suddenly the antagonistic leader, Davidson 
himself, made a wild rush from his cover. 
Instantly fifteen missiles crossed the inter- 
vening space, three of which struck the 
luckless target, who, with a tragic air, threw 
up his arms in token of defeat, and, to make 
the effect more realistic still, cast himself 
headlong upon tbe cold blanket of snow, with 
an unearthly groan. 

The Fourth cheered loud and long; and 
Wilkinson Major—one of the lucky shots ” 
—wild with enthusiasm, incautiously leaped 
into the air—doubtless to obtain a better 
view of his prostrate foe. But if the 
defenders of the fort had not been slow to 
take advantage of their glorious opportunity, 
the enemy were still more on the alert for 
their own chances, and the look of exultation 
died out of Wilkinson’s eyes as he felt the 
thud of a well-thrown ball upon his slender 
chest. This time the enemy cheered, and 


the Fourth raised their voices in clamorous 
lamentations. 

After this double event, both parties 
exercised considerably more caution; and 
while the Fourth had lost no more men, the 
attackers had made slow but sure progress. 
The commander of the fort saw that some- 
thing must soon be done. He cleared his 
throat, and assumed an air of importance. 

* We are on the eve of a crisis," he began. 

* Why, it's afternoon," shouted his bosom 
friend. 

Saunders calmly ignored the correction, 
and began again: 

* We are on the eve of a crisis: something 
must be done, or we shall be overpowered by 
numbers. If anyone present has a good 
suggestion to make, I will consider it.“ 

The scene was an impressive one, and no 
one ventured toanswer. Only Tomkins eyed 
his bundle of sticks significantly. His com- 
mander noticed the look. 

„Perhaps you can press your wonderful 
sticks into the service,” he said, with the 
veriest quintessence of sarcasm - at least he, 
himself, imagined it to be so. 

“I can!" Tomkins replied proudly. “I 
have not read five chapters of the ‘History 
of the Boer War’ for nothing. Now, do as 
I tell you, and we'll make those rotters in 
front as wild as nanny-goats ! " 

He took up the sticks and placed them in 
a line, sticking into the snow, with their tips 
just on a level with the snow wall. The de- 
fenders looked on wonderingly —their leader 
2 a derision he made no attempt to con- 
ceal. 

„Now, you chaps; I'll explain,” Tomkins 
began, with an inflection of triumph in his 
voice. You notice this ditch behind us; it 
leads right round the field into Simon’s Lane. 
What we've got to do is to make a hole in 
the back of this shanty and scoot into that 
ditch without the enemy catching sight of 
us. That's easy enough done if we go care- 
fully, and keep to the ground. Then we must 
bunk along the ditch into the lane — Indian 
file— and come along the lane and get be- 
hind the Fifth. That's what they call an 
* outflanking movement "— this last with an 
air of erudition that took his hearers’ breath 
away for the nonce. 

“ What rot!” ejaculated Saunders, when 
he had sufficiently recovered from the effect 
of Tomkins' unexpected aura of knowledge. 
* As if the Fifth won't twig we are gone in a 
sec., and rush the fort, and get our place, 
giving us all our trouble for nothing. Out- 
flanking movement,’ indeed!“ 

Mon cher capitaine," Tomkins responded, 
with a most hideous accent, which would 
have driven his French master to unutter- 
able despair, “ that is just where the sticks 
come in. We all put our hats on the ends— 
so—and then leave. The enemy see fifteen 
hats appearing above the top of the wall, and 
imagine there are fifteen heads underneath ; 
so, though they may think we've got very 
quiet all of a sudden, they won't have the 
least suspicion but what we are there! Now 
do you twig ?”’ ` 

He looked round exultantly : his comrades 
were thunderstruck with admiration of his 
borrowed genius. Tomkins felt that his hour 
of triumph had arrived, and he could have 
danced with glee, as he witnessed the crest- 
fallen appearance of the discomfited “ Saw- 
dust“! 

In a trice fourteen specimens of head-gear 
were hanging in mid-air. The only one left 
was that of Jackson, which, being a new 
one, the owner felt somewhat reluctant to 
leave at the mercy of the elements; but 
Tomkins settled the matter by putting it on 
the vacant stick himself! Then a gap was 
made in tke wall of snow, and the stealthy 
exit began. 

The manœuvre proved eminently. success- 


ful; and in five minutes the jubilant Fourth- 
formers were hiding behind the very cover 
their foes had vacated at the commencement 
of the combat. 

The Fifth, completely unconscious of the 
c'ose proximity of their antagonists, were 
doing a little fancy work with the row of caps 
behind the fort. 

Tomkins and his confréres held their sides 
as they watched the proceedings. 

" See that one on the left, third from the 
end?“ whispered one of the enemy to a friend 
at the next tree. That's that idiot Tomkins. 
Ican tell his rag among a thousand ; it came 
out of the Ark! Bet you I catch it first go: 
wish it were the little idiot's body instead, 
though! 

* I'll * Ark! you," Tomkins muttered, under 
his breath, as he caught the sound of an ill- 
suppressed titter from behind. 

The boaster bragged not in vain ; Tomkins' 
antiquated head-gear fell at the first shot, 
and the Fourth-formers nearly went into con- 
vulsions as they heard the triumphant cheers 
of their deluded antagonists. 

Encouraged by success, the proud sharp- 
shooter singled out another supposed victim. 
This time the hat belonged to Saunders, and 
the enemy's preliminary remarks about it 
were even less complimentary than before. 
Now, it was the turn of Tomkins to exult, 
and of the outraged Saunders to vow dire 
vengeance on the belligerent insulter. 

The second shot proved equally effective, 
and there now only remained ten dark objects 
above the wall. Three had already dis- 
appeared when their owners arrived at the 
„cover.“ 

“I vote we rush soon,” whispered one of 
the Fifth. Those jossers aren't doing any- 
thing: not & shot nor & sound! I can't 
make it out; that row of hats doesn’t seem 
natural either! Some game, I know!" 

The speaker's opinion was evidently shared 
by the rest; for a minute later the order was 
given to:advance, and the rush began. 

The móment of surprise had come at last, 
and the Fourth tarried not; but, with a wild 
yell of triumph that echoed and re-echoed 
across the snow-covered meadows, they flung 
themselves upon their astonished foes, who 
in a veritable panic let fall their ammunition 
and fled precipitately, their whitened backs 
telling a mournful tale of ignominious defeat 

Without doubt, Tomkins’ perusal of the 
paternal gift had brought his side an in- 
dubitable victory, and no one grudged him 
his suddenly acquired popularity. Saunders? 
Well, of course he had been elected Gene- 
ral,” and it is rather rough being ousted by 
an assumed inferior whom you have done 
your best to snub; so if '* Sawdust” felt the 
least bit jealous, it was perhaps but natural, 
after all! 


v ELL, Jack, it won't be long 
before we have the New Year 
with us now." 

* Why, Tom, what are you 
talking about? Christmas 
comes first. Think of the pudding, Tom! 

Don't you mean to go in a buster?“ 

“Tm not sure that going in a buster 
would do you, or me either, much good, 
Jack.“ 

Jack looked at his companion for a few 
geconds, then broke into a hearty laugh. 

"Tom, what on earth ails you? Your 
face is ns long and serious as Saturday to 
Monday. Have you been reading some balder- 
dash written by a crank?“ 

The two young fellows—about fifteen 
years of age they were—had come to the pond 
hoping to get some skating; but the ice 
needed another night's frost, so they had 
seated themselves on a snow bank to look 
at it and things in general. 

"I haven't been reading much of any- 
thing, old man, but — well, I've been think- 
ing, you know." 

“Yes, well, go ahead. Not going to get 
married yet, I hope." 

"I expect I'll have to grow a man first, 
and that neither you nor I will ever be unless 
we turn over a new leaf.” 

‘Turn over a new fiddlestick, Tom!“ 

" Listen, Jack! We are both the same age, 
the same height, and the same shape, and 
neither height nor shape is much to boast 
of, and at school they call us the twin 
shargars.“ 

"Twin shargars— yes, I know. Well, it 
doesn't hurt much." 

“No, but the worst of it is we are shargars, 
or next thing to it. I saw you stripped the 
other day, Jack, and I declare there was no 
more flesh on your ribs than there is on a 
starved chicken ; your forearm is all wrist, 
and thin at that ; biceps conspicuous for its 
absence ; and legs no thicker than the handle 
of a reaping-hook." 

“Go on.” 

„That's about all. Oh, your neck, by the 
bye. A young fellow's neck should spread 
towards the shoulders, you know, but yours 
1s Just like a turtle's—all the same girth, and 
rises out of a hole behind your collar- 
bones." 

* Look here, Tom, that ice isn’t bearing, 
mind.“ 

„ know it isn't.“ 

„Well, if I pitch you on to it and I've 
a jolly good mind to you'll go right 

rough.“ 

But look here, Jack, I myself am precisely 
of the same mould as you—only worse." 

Jack sat down again, and Tom wasn't 
thrown through the ice. 

“There is hope for us both, though. 

e're not very old yet, and there is plenty 
of time to make bone, and muscle too, before 

i twenty, and to grow a good piece more, 


“Well, I suppose so; but how are you 
going to set about it?” 

“Easy enough. There is nothing the 
matter with either you or me. Nothing to 
keep us back. We only want to lay down 
digs rules for our guidance, and to follow 
d *m out strictly and to the letter day by 

ay and month after month. Are you willing 
to try, Jack p 

‘I don’t know. It would be rather a bore, 
Wouldn't it?» 

"For a time only. The habit would be- 
Come second nature—that is how the doctor 
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puts it and obeying the laws of health would 
be quite a pleasure." 

“Yes. Well?” 

“ Well, think of the reward. We wouldn't 
be called spindle-shanks any longer, nor 
shargars either, and there are one or two 
fellows I long to give a licking to, and will 
when Im big and strong enough. Fancy, 
Jack, how nice it would be to be able to bat 
and bowl well; to run, and leap, and wrestle ; 
to box a bit, to be respected at footer, and 
maybe liave a chance of being in our Univer- 
sity eight?“ 

A pretty picture, anyhow. Well, you can 
draw up your rules, Tom, and while you are 
about it just make me a copy; but I'm sure 
I'll be too lazy to follow them." 

“Hillo ! shargars," shouted a voice close 
behind them. 

It was Bully Hawkins who had come on 
the scene. Hillo! twins. Is the ice bearing? 
Looks a bit shaky, don't it?“ 

Hawkins wasn't older than the others, but 
far stronger. He had small eyes and a huge 
lower jaw, no brow to speak of, and was far 
from good-looking in any way. 

The shargars didn’t love him. 

J don't know, I'm sure,’ said Tom 
sulkily. 

“Then go and find out,” cried Bully. 

As he spoke he snatched the cap from the 
head of each, and flung them as far on the 
ice as he could. 

„Some day, perhaps -—-" began Tom. 

“ Yes, some day. Well, someday what?“ 

* Some day I may be able to pay you out." 

“Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Bully Hawkins. 
„Well, Shargar, I'm content to wait. But, I 
say,“ he added, ** couldn't both of you have 
n try to pay me out now--one behind— 
t'other in front, ycu know? Oh, you won't? 
Your poor little hearts are in your throats, 
aren't they? Well, I'm off. Try to doa 
weep, it will comfort you. Ta, ta, can't 
always be with you.” 

And away he went. 

“I’m more determined than ever," said 
Tom, “ to grow out of my shargar-hood." 


Tom gained his first victory over self on 
Christmas Day. And it was a real one. 
Because, before going into dinner, he had 
inade up his mind not to have any pudding 
at all, lest he might be tempted to take more 
than sufficient, and he knew that pastry and 
pudding, though they might conduce to 
podginess, militate against athletism. But 
this, he thought now, would be flying from 
evil instead of fighting it; so he had one 
modest helping, and no more. We cannot 
call this abstemiousness, but rather an exhi- 
bition of common sense; and he reaped the 
advantage of it, too, for Jack, who had eaten 
to repletion, felt sleepy and stupid during 
the evening, while Tom was as jolly and 
frisky as a squirrel. 

But all his trials and temptations were yet 
to come, and he began to tackle them on the 
New Year's morning. There was the morn- 
ing tub, you know, and there was the getting 
up at a reasonable hour. Of course, he 
could always arrange for some one to awaken 
him ; but would he have the courage to take 
advantage of this ? 

J can call spirits from the vasty deep," 


says one character in Shakespeare's '' Henry 
Iv.," and the other fellow makes reply: 


* Why, so ean I, or so can any man; 
But wi!l they come when you do call for them?” 


That's the worst of it, reader. I have to 
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call some of my own youngsters more than 
once on wintry mornings. 

Tom, however, sprang at once out of bed 
as soon as told that it was time. He rubbed 
his eyes, and would have given about ten 
years of his life, more or less, to cuddle up 
again, but—he didn’t! He laved his face 
in cold water till it ached aguin. Then 
hurrah ! for the tub. 

The doctor’s orders are as follows: Having 
laved the brow and face, don’t stand and 
look at the tub, and don’t get in one toe at 
a time. Remember you're a British boy, so 
step boldly into the water. Sponge your 
legs first—the sponge being large—then, 
sitting down, lave up over the stomach. Two 
ov three sponges across each shoulder now, 
turn about, amd fair play, and out you come 
nid towel down. You've been in barely a 
minute, but that is enough in winter. 

Now, for the first two or three mornings 
the tub made Tom gasp terribly, but after 
a week he felt neither the cold nor anything 
else. He was already getting hardened to 
it, and felt so light and happy after he had 
rough-towelled down and begun to dress that 
he could not help singing ; and if he had only 
had a pair of wings he would have flown out 
of the window, instead of going down stairs. 

Tom mastered the scientific movements of 
his dumb.bells, and the swing and rhythm 
of them, and was careful to take a fifteen- 
minutes’ spell of these before he put on his 
jacket. Then out for & good walk before 
breakfast, with several spurts of running 
mixed up with it. 

That is the style. Yes, he was a bit 
breathless for the first two weeks or so, and 
that was all. So he felt convinced that his 
training was already beginning to tell on 
him for good. 

This, of course, was not his only exercise. 
He walked morning, noon, and night, he 
cycled in moderation, being too careful of his 
heart to scorch or rush long steep hills. He 
was not yet nearly strong enough to do 
much at footer; but he joined & gymnasium, 
and he studied the “ B.O.P.” on gymnastics, 
and took lessons from everyone who knew 
better than himself, for these are no good at 
all, but the reverse, if indulged in fits and 
starts instead of scientifically. 

He knew better, however, than to take 
exercise so as to fatigue himself downright. 
The doctor told him truly that a tired man 
was for the time being a sick man, and that 
rest in bed was the only real cure for such » 
state. When a man is training, the time he is 
suffering from fatigue is time lost; moreover. 
fatigue is a shock to the nervous system, and 
may throw him back for days. To be gently 
tired, however, just with & kind of tiredness 
that a footbath and a good meal will remove, 
does no permanent harm. In gymnastics and 
athletics to ba kept up day after day, I lay it 
down as a rule that one should do all he can 
do fairly easily, but no more. Pray avoid 
spurting and scorching. 

Boating is good exercise for chest, trunk, 
and arms. 

Walking is good all round, and it is not 
likely to be overdone. 

Cycling increases the museular power 
of the lower limbs, and to a lesser degree of 
the back. 

Bozing and fencing are excellent, physically 
and mentally. 

Raising weighta or lifting dumb-bells above 
the head should never be indulged in until 
one is really hard and fit. 

Wrestling should be more indulged in than 
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it is. There is not & muscle of the body 
that it does not bring into active play. 

The trick exercises of the gymnasium may 
be very pretty, but for any real good they 
do they might as well be left out of count. 

As for games, though these are not actual 
training, still they exhilarate the mind, and 
rest the brain in those individuals who 
happen to have any. 

Well, as to Tom, for the first few months 
of his training from shargardom to budding 
manhood, he had to exercise a great deal of 
self-denial; and, although he usually was 
victorious, he sometimes failed. Dut when 
he did fail, he just fell to again. 

Then in about half a year he found to his 
great joy that his mode of life had become 
with him a sort of second nature; and by the 
time Christmas came round again, he had 
not only grown considerably taller, but there 
was nota group of muscles about him that 
was not as hard and firm as wire-rigging. 

Tom had the pull in this way: he went by 
the straight rond for health and strength, not 
zigzag. lf one is not regular in obedience 
to rules laid down, day by day and month 
by month, all the year round, one cannot 
make any permanent advance, being forward 
one week and falling back the next. 


THE TWIN *SHARGARS." 


But how about Jack? 

Jack was a failure, I’m sorry to say. He 
fought well for a time, then fell back into his 
old ways and habits. 

So Tom was leaving him far behind. 
You might think it strange to be told, how- 
ever, that, although Tom was now consider- 
ably taller than Jack, both were about the 
same weight; but the latter was already 
getting podgy and fat, and short of breath 
after exertion. He ate too much, especially 
of pudding and pastry. 

They were strolling together one day near 
to the golf-links of D——, when who should 
march up but Bully Hawkins. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “The twin shargars ! 
How do, Little-uns? I say, I’m going to have 
some fun with you. IthinkI'll give you both 
a hiding to keep my hands in." 

Tom stepped forth &t once. 

* Look here, Hawkins, do you see that 
clump of trees ? " 

“See it? Yes. There ain't no biscuit- 
crumb in my eyes, is there, Mr. Shargar? " 

„Well, come in behind it, and I'll colour 
them both, if you can't leave off bullying 
unoffending boys." 

“You would? You, Shargar ! 

“I will, shargar if I be." 
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'* Come on, then, and learn something. I 
shan't waste my time. Soon discuss a chag 
like you, you know, and then give a drubbing 
to your precious chum." 

Well, Bully had & good share of brute 
strength with some courage added. He 
thought he would settle Tom in five minutes. 
He was mistaken. The shargar kept on the 
defensive fora short time, then Hawkins's 
door-knocker of a nose got in the way, and he 
lost blood and coolness likewise. His eyes 
watered, and he showered his blows in any- 
how. He never touched Tom, except on arm 
or shoulder, and soon he was on his beam- 
ends crying for mercy. 

Tom coolly put on his jacket. 

„Come, Jack," he said, we'll be going. 
Mustn't waste Hawkins's precious time, you 
know. Good-bye, Bully. Raw beefsteak for 
your eyes, and carry your nose in a sling for 
& few days." 

And off went Tom and Jack, arm in arm. 
They were never called ** twin shargars " any 
more. 

I don't know rightly what became of Jack. 
but I do know that at the age of nineteen 
Tom is tall, handsome, and manly, and 
that he rowed at Henley regatta only last 
summer. 


A Christmas Bhzzard: 


A STRANGE 


Y father greeted. me with his 
usual gentle smile as I alighted 
from the train which had 
brought me home from Bedfield 
at the end of my last term at 

school. 

* Well, Basil,” he said good-humouredly, 
" loaded with prizes as usual, eh?“ 

I shook my head, for I had never wona 
prize during the whole of my six years at 
Bedfield. 

* No, Dad," I said, “ but we got the Bradley 
Cup." 

My father smiled and patted me on the 
back, as I climbed up into the somewhat 
shabby dogeart that was to carry us home 
to the old rectory. 

" Good," he said; “ I am glad your House 
won it. Years ago I stroked the School 
House when we got it, after a pretty tight 
race. And next year your Uncle Joe rowed 
bow in the winning four—Baxter’s, I think it 
was. Then, six years ago, Jack’s crew got it, 
you know. Sol’m glad that another Ross 
has helped to win it.“ 

The Bradley Cup was given in the spring 
term, as a challenge cup for the House races 
at Bedfield. 

This year the School House, in which I 
had rowed three, had won it, and we had 
each, as usual, been presented with a pewter 
mug as well; and it was with no small 
amount of pride that I displayed my treasure, 
in the evening, to the family circle. 

But times had gone badly with my father, 
and as we drove home, along the quiet 
country lanes, we talked seriously about the 
future. I was no scholar, and my father 
had but little money and less influence, and 
so it came about that my future was a pro- 
blem that presented some difficulty. At 
last, however, it was settled that I should 
join my brother Jack, who had been out in 
Manitoba for five or six years. 

"It will be curious," observed my father 
one day shortly before my departure, 
" that you and Jack, and. your Uncle Joe, all 
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of you having won the Bradley, should all 
have gone out to Canada as well." 

"I say, Dad," I cried, “how is it you 
never tell me anything about Uncle Joe? 
Why did he go out there, and how is he 
getting on, and what is he doing, anyway?“ 

Father's face clouded, and his voice 
trembled a little. * Ah, Basil, my boy," he 
said huskily, “ it's a sad story. Your uncle 
was tempted, when in business in the city, 
to commit & fraud. It seemed easy and 
apparently safe, and I have no doubt your 
poor uncle, who was really good at heart, 
was led by men who were cleverer and more 
to blame than himself. However, he fell 
and was discovered, and got all the blame, 
and had to leave England. That was 
twenty years ago, and where heis now I have 
no idea, for, since he arrived, I have never 
had a line from him, or been able to learn if 
he is alive or dead." 

I found Jack just the same dear old boy 
he was when I had come as a kid to Bed- 
field, and he, as captain of the fifteen and 
the best oar in the school, was in his last 
term. True, he was browner and harder, 
and & couple of years of bad crops had 
worried him a bit; but he was still cheery 
and buovant as ever, and the summer passed 
away pleasantly enough. 

Our shanty was stuck up on the prairie 
about twelve miles from Carroll, on the 
railway, where we went for supplies and 
letters. 

The country was not very thickly settled, 
and our nearest neighbours were about two 
miles off. 'l'o the south was & wide tract of 
bush surrounding moose lake, and on every 
other side the prairie rolled away brown and 
boundless. 

The Fall brought us perhaps the hardest 
piece of luck that Jack had experienced. 

We had just been strolling round the 
crops, which were looking splendid and 
nlmost ready to cut, when Juck drew my 
attention to some dark clouds, which were 
rolling up behin us. 
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Half an hour later our crops were lying 
wrecked, cut to pieces, and threshed out by 
the hail. 

There was nothing for it but to plough 
them under, for, save & few acres that had 
somehow managed to escape, the wheat was 
not worth cutting. 

To get some money I went and worked 
out for another man, during harvest and 
threshing, and came back, when the land 
had frozen up, to the shanty. It was a week 
before Christmas, and I had come in from 
the bush for a load of wood, as hungry as 
only a day on the Manitoban prairies can 
make you. 

Jack and I fell to upon our pork and 
bannock, with a heartiness born of bealth 
and a ravenous hunger, and then he looked 
at me gravely. 

„Basil, old chap," he said, there's no 
help for it. I'll have to give it up. The 
last two years have been bad enough, but I 
guess this has put the finishing touch to my 
woes "' ; he smiled, and showed me a letter. 

„J had to mortgage the place three years 
ago to buy implements," he continued. “ Now 
I haven't even been able to pay the interest 
these last two years, and the hail last sum- 
mer has effectually put me in a pretty bad 
hole, and you know I cannot ask them for 
anything at home.” 

„Won't they let you hang on for another 

ear?“ 

Jack nodded to the letter. 

* Not likely," he said, and then, with a sad 
smile: : 

“And, even so, I should probably get it 
frozen, or hailed out again, or burned. No. 
Basil, old chap, the luck is against me, and 
you and I will have to clear out and go and 
work out I’m sorry, for I've got fond of the 
old shack.” | 

Needless to say, I was terribly downcast, 
although it was an old and an oft-repeated 
story, and Jack took it with his usual good- 
tempered, resignation. 

So the dwys wore on until Christmas eve 
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dawned clear and bright over a snowy sea of 
prairie. 

It was bitterly cold, and the sun-dogs 
glittered in the sky, a suresign of snow. I 
had resolved to go into Carroll for the mail, 
for, though our Christmas dinner was but 
pork and potatoes, and our shanty would soon 
be ours no longer, yet we meant to make the 
best of matters, and have as merry a time as 
we could. 

Besides, we longed for the Christmas cheer 
from the parents and brothers and sisters at 
home, the Christmas numbers, and news, 
which we were sure would be waiting for us. 

So it was with a gay heart, in spite of our 
troubles, that I hitched Daisy into the cutter, 
and, burying myself in fur coat and hat, and 
drawing the rugs round me, drove off down 
the frozen trail. 

If you want to get hold of the very essence 
of the delightsomest poetry of motion, get 
into a well-made cutter, behind a good horse, 
on a well-beaten trail, with the sky pure blue 
above you, and the prairie glistening white 
around you, in a breeze as pure as the Rocky 
Mountain snows whence it comes, and never 
a chimney between you and the green ice of 
Hudson's Bay. 

“ Who cares for mortgages?” thought I, as 
Daisy whirled me down the trail, past Jack's 
fence, and out on to the unbroken prairie. 

Iam fond enough of your woodland scenery, 
and deep lanes, your ivied cottages and village 
greens, but for breadth and breathing-room, 
and a sense of wildest freedom, give me the 
hedgeless prairies of our well-loved West. 

I had dinner with some friends in Carroll, 
and purchased the few necessaries we could 
afford at the store before setting out on the 
homeward journey. 

There was a goodly bundle of letters and 
papers, and, being near Christmas, I suppose 
more people were in Carroll than usual. 

Anyway, what with greeting friends, and 
talking over prospects, and hearing news, it 
was growing late when I hitched up Daisy, 
and got on to the homeward trail. 

Already the sun was hanging low in the 
south-west, and a keen wind whistled in 
occasional puffs round my ears. 

I was so full of the plensant anticipation 
of opening the letters with Jack that I did 
not pay much heed to the fact that here and 
there the trail, which in the morning had 
been hard and firm, was drifted over with 
powdery snow. 

Nor did I observe hero and there occasional 
clouds of snow rising like puffs of smoke out 
of the prairie. I was driving along, scarcely 
heeding even the direction, for I knew that 
Daisy was well accustomed to the trail, and 
my thoughts were full of Bedfield and last 
rugger season, when somebody dashed a 
bucketful of snow in my face, and then 
another, and another. 

I was awake in a minute. We were plung- 
ing along in asea of whirling snow, that was 
growing thicker every minute, while the wind 
howled long and shrill over the prairie, and 
1 knew I had met, for the first time—was it 
to be the last ?—with a Manitoban blizzard. 

Fortunately, the wind was at my back, for 
it would have been utterly impossible to face 
it for more than a minute or so. I put 
Daisy at her best speed, trusting entirely to 
her, for the churning snow had so blinded 
me that I could see no trace of the trail. 
So we staggered on, while all the stories I 
had heard of men being lost in such storms, 
on the way to their own stables, came back 
to me. 

I think it must have been an hour before 
I realised that we had hopelessly lost the 
trail, and were wandering across the prairie 
in a fog that wes momentarily growing 
denser and yet more dense. 

Then the cutter gave a lurch, Daisy 
plunged over on to her side, and I heard the 


shaft snap, while I was pitched out into the 
drift. By this time it was almost dark, and 
I could see but a few yards, at most, in front 
of me. 

The mare was struggling and snorting, 
and threatened to kick the slender cutter 
into matchwood. 

There was nothing for it but to cut her 
loose, and I felt in my pockets, as well as my 
numb fingers would let me, for my knife. 
At last I succeeded in cutting her free, and 
she staggered to her feet. 

„Well, old lady," I said, I'm afraid 
we'll have to part company for a time; and 
when the snow swallowed up her retreating 
form, I felt how awfully alone I was. 

Already the wind was piercing through 
me, fur clad as I was, and I staggered on, 
vainly endeavouring to keep warm, in the 
pitiless bitter cold of that winter night. 
And this was Christmas eve! 

I pictured them at home gathered round 
the fire in the old country rectory, Dad and 
the rest of them, telling stories, and laughing 
and joking, while the kids would be thinking 
of their stockings, and wondering what Santa 
Claus would bring them. 

The wind seemed to laugh at me, as it 
sobbed and shrieked across the prairie. 

I had no idea as to where I was. Since 
the storm came down I had seen no shauty 
or building of any sort ; and though I knew 
that probably there must be one not very far 
away, for the country round Carroll is well 
settled, yet how to find one I could not tell. 

And on a night like this, when all the 
fiends of Arctic wrath seemed yelling across 
the plains, one might well wander in vain. 
And to be still meant to be frozen. 

So I plunged wearily on, growing colder 
and more weary ench minute, while n fear 
began to haunt me that I should soon have 
to give up the battle. 

Several times I plunged into drifts, and 
once or twice I found myself almost inclined 
to rest there in the soft snow, while a strange, 
sleepy, don't.care feeling began to creep over 
me. 

I think I had almost given up when my 
foot struck something hard, and, stretching 
out, I found my hands clasping a post. 

I ran my fingers down yes, here was a 
strand of wire. 

I had somehow managed to strike & fence, 
and by following it up 1 might reach some- 
body's shanty. 

There was, indeed, every probability that it 
might only be the fence round some pasture, 
and a mile or more from the farm, which 
might lie in any direction. 

Still, the feel of the wire, and the occa- 
sional stakes, as I crawled painfully along, 
brought a ray of comfort to me. 

It seemed to me that I followed the fence for 
miles, though it cannot have been really more 
than half a mile, and my disappointment 
was bitter when I came at length toa corner, 
and found I had yet an unknown distance to 
go, probably with the same result. However, 
there was nothing for it but to stick to the 
fence. It was my only chance. Yetanother 
corner I reached, and still no shelter, and the 
next turn brought me full into the teeth of 
the wind. Around me I could see a yard or 
two of swirling grey, melting into blackness 
above, beyond, behind. 

I thought of Dad reading the prayers, in the 
warm, cosy old sitting-room, and remember- 
ing in his petitions his boys in Canada. 

Well, I needed them to-night, I thought, as 
I backed against the fury of the blizzard, 
I shall never forget that night, nor the 
nwfulsense of helplessness which I felt as 
Iclung my way inch by inch along that fence. 

It forms a hideous nightmare in my 
memory of gripping cold, and stinging, lash- 
ing snow. 

How long I struggled I do not know. It 


seemed hours, though it cannot really have 
been so. 

Then all I remember is a sudden glow of 
light in the darkness, that made me shout. 
I remeniber, too, thinking that my voice was 
something like a faint whistle, such as a 
small boy makes when he is beginning to 
learn to blow through his fingers, and then 
I forgot everything else. 

I was lying in a little wooden shack when 
I raised my eyelids. Some pictures from 
various illustrated papers were pinned on the 
wall, the sole decoration that the shanty 
possessed, and a gun hung along a rafter 
above my head. I lay for a time quite still, 
too utterly contented to move or stir. 

Then, a hundred or so of small needles 
making themselves felt in my legs, I awoke 
more fully, and turned over to see who had 
been my rescuer, and find out where I was. 
A tall man was bending over the stove, and 
the crackling of the wood sounded wonder- 
fully pleasant. 

A small lamp was burning on a table, and 
Icould hear the storm still raging outside. 
À bearded face, with & pair of kind blueeyes, 
was turned to me. 

* Sorry I don't know your name. 
some of this. Cold night!“ 

He pressed some gruel of some kind upon 
me. 

* You'll be better after a night's rest," he 
continued. You're not frozen much. 
Blister or two in the morning. Good-night.” 

I swallowed the gruel with a sigh, and fell 
into a deep slumber. 

I awoke next morning, a bit stiff, but other- 
wise, fortunately, none the worse for my ex- 
perience, though narrow, indeed, had been 
my escape. 

“ Yes,” observed my host, as we sat at 
breakfast, * you were just nbout crocked up 
when I picked youup. Only happened to see 
you by accident.” 

“But, look here," I said. “ Excuse my 
curiosity, but whose house have I the honour 
of resting in?“ 

My host laughed. He had a pleasant smile, 
though his face was deeply lined and naturally 
grave. He seemed to be a man somewhere 
between forty and fifty, as far as I could 
judge. That's very nicely put," he said, 
with a smile. 

Then his face clouded slightly. 

“I am generally known as ‘Silent Joe,’ I 
believe." I knew his name well enough now, 
and that his shanty was about six miles from 
us. 

Joe Musgrave was reputed to be as well 
off as anyone round, although he always 
“ batched" in the roughest style, and saw 
very little of his neighbours. 

"Well Mr. Musgrave," I said, with & 
shudder as I thought of that awful journey 
round the fence, “I am infinitely thankful 
to you.“ 

“Not to me, lad, not to me," he said 
softly, and something in his voice reminded 
me of my father, and that again reminded 
me all of a sudden that it was Christmas Day. 
And a glorious day it was, with a view of 
clear-cut glittering prairie, under a clean- 
swept brilliant sky. 

I grasped my rescuer by the hand. “A 
happy Christmas," I said. 

He smiled, a bit sadly I fancied. “ Ay,” 
he replied, “aright happy Christmas to you.“ 

Alter b-eakfast Joe Musgrave went round to 
the stables. ** We must get you home and 
re- assure your—your——” he paused 
questioningly. 

* Brother," I said. “ There are only the 
two of us out here." 

While he was gone I glanced round the 
desolate shack. Then my eye fell on 
something shining on the cupboard in the 
corner. 

I caughtát up, hardly believing my eyes, for 
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there—there was an old Bradley pot! Bed- 
field School 18- Challenge cup. Bow, J. M. 
Ross." 

I read no further, but, dashing it down on 
the table, I fled after my host. He was 
harnessing one of his horses. 

“Tsay, you've got a Bradley cup in the 
shack. You must bave been at Bedfield. 
And, 'pon my word, I believe you're Uncle 
Joe," I shouted excitedly. 

And Uncle Joe he proved to be. 

It was a strange story of travel and 
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adventure in all parts of America that I 
listened to as side by side we drove back to 
the shanty ; but he had been twelve years here, 
and was doing well. 

„And why have you never written home?“ 
I asked at length. 

„Ah, lad," he said, “it takes a long time 
for a man to win back his self-respect when 
once he has lost it, and somehow I have never 
had the heart.” 

It was a very happy trio that discussed the 
Christmas dinner in our shanty, and laughed 
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over the letters to which I had clung all 
through thestorm ; and afterwards Uncle Joe 
and Jack had a long talk, with the best result. 

For in the evening Jack came to me with a 
radiant face. 

„Basil, old chap,” he cried,“ Uncle Joe is a 
brick, and we won't have to sell the old shack 
and the gee-gees, after all, for he’s going to 
settle up with those beggars, and he says he 
doesn't mind waiting till the times are better 
— and ‘hurrah !’ anyway." 

And I echoed, “ Hurrah!” 


Ghost of Buckland Abbey. 
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VII country - side in the vicinity of 
Buckland is decidedly weird the 

landscape being dismal and fen. 

like. The only trees that grow 

round Buckland are ghostly poplars, 
whose tall shapes shiver in the pale moon- 
light, with every motion of the breeze wafted 
from the shallow and tortuously channelled 
Wash. 

It was near Buckland that Hereward the 
Saxon, when driven from his estates, kept 
up an incursive warfare, bidding defiance to 
Norman William and his hordes of mailed 
soldiers. 

Four miles away lies Ramsey Wash, where 
Bredaw the Outlaw and his little band of 
Saxons hid amid the tall reeds by day, and 
wrought havoc among their Norman op- 
pressors when the shades of night had 
fallen. In those days men’s lives were held 
cheaply, and the discovery of a mailed skele- 
ton—probably one of Bredaw’s victims— 
within the precincts of Buckland Abbey set 
the minds of the Buckland schoolboys 
working. 

Buckland is an old endowed school—a 
pious native of the Fen country having risen 
to opulence as a woollen merchant during 
the reign of the Fourth Edward, and eventu- 
ally leaving about twenty acres of land in the 
heart of London for the benefit of his native 
village. As a result of the worthy merchant's 
beneficence, the school at Buckland is one of 
the finest in the country, having chemical 
laboratories, workshops, and playing fields 
galore. 


But the chief glory of Buckland is its 
ancient Abbey, founded, so tradition runs, by 
Edward the Confessor, in the latter years of 
his reign. Standing, as it does, on the edge 
of Buckland Mere, when the setting sun— 
and nowhere in England are there finer gun- 
sets to be scen than in the Fens—lights up 
the purplish-grey pile it forms a picture of 
perfect beauty. 

Now, I don’t think the Buckland Founda- 
tion boys viewed the Abbey in the same light 
that I did. On dark winter evenings, 
despite repeated rumours of uncanny-looking 
apparitions, that were said to walk the 
churchyard after dusk, their favourite 
rendezvous was the stokehole of the Abbey, 
where the sexton, an old pensioner named 
Silas Morgue, used to entertain the boys with 
all manner of yarns of adventure at home 
and abroad. 

These narrations of Silas's usually proved 
profitable to the sexton's pocket, for sundry 
aixpences and shillings found their way there, 
only to be spent in beer and tobacco, of which 
doubtful articles Silas was inordinately 
fond. 

Silas had quite a little museum of osseous 
curiosities in his stokehole —a fact unknown 
to the ecclesiastical authorities—and on 
special occasions would unlock the cupboard 
containing them, and display with a consider- 
able show of pride such trifles as human 
skulls.and various bones, which possibly, ages 
before, had stalked round Buckland. 

It was the pickaxe wielded by Silas’s 
deft arms that had brought to light the 
mailed remains of the warrior mentioned 
at the beginning of this story. 

The churchyard was being extended, and 
Silas, while excavating a trench for the 
foundations of the new wall, made, as we 
have stated, a remarkable find. 

Now Silas was cute. He did not at once 
blare forth to the little world of Buckland 
the news of his discovery. No, Silas knew a 
point or two better than that. His first act 
on beholding the skeleton, which was of 
extraordinary stature, was to mop his 
wrinkled forehead with a big red pockethand- 
kerchief, and his next to cover the remains 
up very carefully, after which he made the 
best of his way to Buckland School House, for 
the purpose uf interviewing Doctor Crombie, 
the head master, a genial Scotsman with 
antiquarian tastes. 

Doctor Crombie had a wonderful collection 
of ancient weapons and armour, and this fact 
was well known to Silas Morgue. 

The afternoon session was drawing to a 
close as Silas ambled up the drive leading 
to Doctor Crombie’s house. As luck would 
have it, the head-master was coming 
through the doorway as Silas approached. 
The ex-soldier saluted, and stood at atten- 
tion. 


„Well, Silas,“ began the Doctor, “you 
wish to see me?” 

“ If you please, sir, I do," answered Silas. 
* I have found something, sir." 

Anything in the shape of pottery, 
Silas? " queried Doctor Crombie. ‘I hope it 
is of the Saxon Age." 

Some very fine specimens of Saxon pottery 
which Silas had found were reposing on a biz 
sideboard in the Doctor’s study. 

Silas hesitated, but presently found his 
tongue. 

“ No, sir," he began, “it’s not pottery." 

“ Well?" queried the master, fixing his 
grey eyes upon the ex-soldier. 

„It's a skeleton in armour, sir," blurted 
forth Silas, and the biggest chap I've ever 
seen.“ 

Doctor Crombie, who prided himself upon 
being able to retain his composure under all 
circumstances, started as he remarked, 
„Really!“ 

“ Yes, sir, the biggest I've turned up since 
I came to Buckland Abbey, near upon twenty 
years ago," said Silas —“ breastplate, helmet. 
and all complet». I thought you would like t» 
see it first, sir," Silas continued, in somewha: 
humble tones. 

"I'm extremely obliged to you, Silas.“ 
said Doctor Crombie. ‘I’m rather busy this 
afternoon, but will come across after the 
boarders have had ten.“ 

Silas scratched his head. The boys are 
audacious, sir," he muttered, “and have 
wonderfully keen eyes. They are always 
looking after me, if they think anything is ‘on 
the go.“ 

Silas Morgue’s early education had been 
somewhat neglected, which accounts for the 
slangy expression he used in talking to 
Doctor Crombie. 

The schoolmaster only laughed, and 
promised Silas he would see him at six 
o'clock. This intimation Silas took as his 
dismissal, and presently his heels were 
crunching the gravel of the school drive. 

A couple of boys crossing the school 
quadrangle caught sight of Silas, and, although 
the sexton quickened his pace, they speedily 
overhauled the janitor of Buckland Abbey. 
Silas had been wounded in the foot by a 
Sepoy bullet before Delhi during the stormy 
days of the Mutiny, and the casualty had by 
no means improved his style of locomotion. 

“ Hallo, Morgue!“ cried out one of the bors. 
whose name was Simonds. * Something on the 
tapis ? ” 

“I don't know what you mean,” gruy 
responded Silas. Can't a body come up to 
see Doctor Crombie without being interfered 
with by impertinent schoolboys?” 

Simonds, who was in the Upper Fifth, only 
laughed at the sexton's display of ill-temper, 
and went on: Another big find, I suppose, 
Morgue, Is it gold, or what?” 
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THE GHOST OF BUCKLAND ABBEY. 


Nothing,“ granted Silas, as he hobbled in 
the direction of his cottage. '*Drat the lads!” 
he muttered, “ they're more inquisitive than 
a lot of old women.” 

Silas was a confirmed old bachelor, and 
lived aloné in a tumble-down cottage on the 
banks of the Mere, and while having tea 
relieved the solitary meal with frequent 
interjections relative to Simonds, top boy of 
the Fifth form at Bucklands. 

Simonds had the bump of inquisitiveness 
largely developed, and while Silas was 
leisurely sipping his tea the schoolboy took 
& practical survey of that portion of the 
churchyard where the sexton had been carry- 
ing on his excavating operations. 

Silas had incautiously left his excavating 
tools conveniently handy, with the result 
that Simonds was speedily in possession of 
the ex-soldier's secret; and, the coast being 
clear, before the  boarders of Buckland 
Foundation sat down to tea, & rusty battered 
helmet was reposing in the locker owned by 
Simonds, of the Upper Fifth. 

Doctor Crombie kept his appointment 
with Silas, and the latter proceeded to un- 
earth his find. The defunct warrior, at least 
the major portion of him, clad in his war 
accoutrements, greeted the learned doctor's 
eyes. 

When Silas saw the condition of affairs 
he gave vent to an expression of disappoint- 
ment and anger. 

„He had a head on, sir, when I covered 
him up," said Silas deprecatingly, but it's 
gone now, sir. I can't make it out at all.” 

Of course Doctor Crombie was puzzled ; 
but the fact remains that a trellised hauberk 
of gigantic proportions that night found a 
resting-place among other objects of interest 
in the head-master’s study. The osseous 

remains of the defunct warrior were re- 
verently rep'aced in the earth by Silas, who, 
while performing the task, vowed that he 
would give the Bucklandites a fright which 
would keep them off his domain—viz. the 
churchyard. 

Late that autumn rumours began to fly 
about among the schoolboys that a ghost 
had been seen hovering around the Abbey 
precincts, and Benjamin, the school porter, 
clinched the matter by asserting that he had 
seen it—the “it” being a gaunt spectre, 
sheeted in white, and standing some three 
feet higher than ordinary living mortals. 

Benjamin had a habit of dropping into the 
„Green Man,” the only inn boasted by Buck- 
land, so that the veracity of his statement 
was somewhat discounted, especially by 
Simonds, who laughingly said that all the 
spirits Benjamin was acquainted with were 
mixed with water. 

Then some waggoners, returning late from 


7. he 


ONG ere the Michaelmas term had 
concluded, 
Burton assumed a most mystical 


air, 
Spoke of his aunt, and obliquely 
alluded 
To presents from one wo was able to 
spare. 
Burton would beam as though charmed by 
& wizard; 
Pause, as in rapture, and ask with a smile, 
F any fellow had walked from the Lizard, 
And knew ali the turnings as far as 
Carlisle 1 


Ramsey, corroborated Benjamin’s statements, 
and a council of war was held among the 
boys of the Fifth and Sixth forms, with the 
result that two boys from each form were 
deputed to investigate the matter. Simonds, 
who was always foremost in anything that 
smacked of adventure, was one of the boys 
chosen from the Fifth, and by mutual 
consent was elected captain of the expedi- 
tion. 

Doctor Crombie for many years had given 
his pupils a half-holiday on the Fifth of 
November, being a keen Presbyterian and a 
hater of Romish plots, and it was unani- 
mously resolved that, after the usual bonfire 
had been lighted, and the customary squibs, 
crackers, and rockets exploded, the quartette 
should spend an hour with Silas in his stoke- 
hole, and try to get a glimpse of the un- 
natural nocturnal visitor. 

The bonfire at Buckland that year was 
& signal success, and the Guy Fawkes—a 
noted South African gentleman, of pipe- 
loving and coffee-drinking proclivities—I 
mean his effigy—after being duly hooted 
by a host of patriotic schoolboys, big and 
little, was blown skywards, amid an immense 
sbower of sparks. 

Immediately afterwards the psychological 
investigators started off in the direction 
of the Abbey. The night was a black 
one, moonless and gusty. Forbes, of the 
Sixth, before they reached the stone wall 
surrounding the-graveyard, began to exhibit 
signs of funk ; he actually proposed that the 
party should return, and got considerably 
chaffed by Simonds for his pains. 

“You can go back, if you like," said 
Simonds, with a sneer; but the prospect of 
returning alone was too much for Forbes's 
nerves, and the only answer he vouchsafed 


was to edge closer to Simonds, who certainly 


was the pluckiest of the party. 

Simonds had just unlatched the gate 
leading to the churchyard, when a weird 
figure, draped in white, glided along in the 
direction of the Abbey chancel. Its stature, 
to the terror-stricken schoolboys, appeared 
at least nine feet high, and its ghastly 
appearance was enhanced by its outstretched 
arm, which pointed in the n of the 
Abbey tower. 

Simonds's companions, with cries of fear, 
bolted, and left their braver comrade glaring 
at the apparition, which presently dis- 
appeared round a buttress of the tower. A 
red glow of light came from the stokehole, 
and Simonds determined to seek the com- 
panionship of Silas. Safety, he shrewdly 
conjectured, lay in numbers, and with 
shaking limbs he hurried towards the old 
sexton’s den. 

The door leading to the stokehole was 
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half open, and, calling out Silas ! Silas!“ 
Simonds pushed it open. The little apart- 
ment was empty. A bright glow came from 
the furnace which heated the Abbey, reveal- 
ing on the sexton's old oak table an articu- 
lated skeleton. The skull seemed to grin 
horribly at Simonds, and the boy fell in a 
dead faint on the grimy floor of the stoke 
hole. 

“ Come, my bhoy, pull yourself together,’ 
were the first words Simonds heard as he 
opened his eyes. The brogue was Irish, and 
the voice belonged to Doctor Murphy, a 
clever young practitioner who had not long 
been settled at Buckland. Silas Morgue had 
been fairly lavish in the use of water, for 
Simonds’s collar was a limp mass, and his 
hair was tousled and wet. 

„Where has it gone to? ” gasped Simonds. 

„What do you mane?" asked the doctor 
kindly. 

„The ghost and the skeleton?” pleaded 
Simonds. 

“Nothing but a dhrame, my bhoy," 
answered Doctor Murphy; there's not a bit 
av a ghost, or skeleton either.“ 

The skeleton had certainly disappenred, 
and as the worthy medico escorted Simonds 
to the schoolhouse, the doctor informed the 
Fifth-form boys that the evening air was 
prejudicial to health, especially in such a 
flat country as the Fens. 

The four boys who formed the psycho- 
logical committee are positive they saw a 
ghost, and Simonds is equally positive that. 
he saw a skeleton in the stokehole; and as. 
Doctor Murphy a few months later gained 
considerable distinction in an anatomical 
examination, I leave you boys to put two and 


two together, and decide whether a ghost 


really did perambulate the churchyard of 
Buckland Abbey, just one month after the 
outbreak of hostilities with the Boers, or 
that Simonds possessed a too lively imagina- 
tion. 


Ballad of Burtons Bike. 


By Joun LEA. 


What did we think was the country’s 
condition ? 
And were the hills steep between Hull 
and Penzance? 
These were the questions that wakened sus- 
picion : 
We treated him kindly, but. eyed him 
askance. 
One so afilicted was worthy of pity, 
For something or other -had softened his 
brain 


And wisdom advised we should form a com- 


. -mittee 
To fathom a conduct so hard to explain? 


Then Burton was dogged, and wherever he 
wandered 
Some one was hiding to see what he did; 
And yet for a time all our efforts wero 
squandered, 
i one could unearth what he carefully 
i 
Smile? How he'd smile when he found 
we were spying; 
Wave us a greeting that touched the 
sublime, 
Fairly enthralled. But, you know, this was 
trying 
And grew rather harassing time after time. 
B 
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Finally Elliot, who'd joined the committee, 
Encountered him riding & besom one day. 
“Look out!" shouted Burton, “I’m off to 
the city 
And geared to a hundred. So—scatter 
away |? 
“Qh, Burton,” sighed Elliot, “do think of 
your mother, 
And——” “Bosh!” replied Burton; 
„don't kick up a row.“ 
He stood on one foot while revolving the 
other, 
And, stooping, gave mouth to a savage 
* Hough! Hough!” 


And Elliot remarked re the singular 
matter, 
"Iwas sad that a chap with the holidays 
near 
Should suddenly prove himself mad as a 
hatter : 
A nice pretty thing for his people to 
hear! 
A meeting was called, and we gravely 
decided 


To summon this Burton and settle his case. 


He came. And attention he gave un- 
divided, 
With joy in his voice and delight in his 
face. 


— 


He winked and he nodded, he bubbled 
with pleasure ; 
Fonte dy slapped a committee-man's 
ACK ; 
He lolled on a bench as he listened at 
leisure 
While Elliot, the chairman, thus opened 
attack : 
Said he: There's a fellow whose manners 
but lately TA 
Have filled half the school with amaze- 
ment and pain; 
But you, we are sure, can enlighten us 
greatly.“ 
Tben Burton, 
explain. 


ES ^ 


in raptures, arose to 


He smiled rather slyly: This chap you 
refer to 
Has not got a bee in his bonnet at all. 
The notion you've hastily formed I demur 
to. 
So down on your knees in humility crawl. 
The fact is, he's blessed with a brickish rela- 
tion 
(Hurrah! that's the very relation I like), 
And when he goes home for the Christmas 
vacation 
His auntie has promised to give him a 
bike!” 
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Our Christmas Camp : 


AN 


AUSTRALIAN YARN. 


By WILLIE MONTROSE, 
Author of Tie Boys of the Bush Contingent,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


E were all very much excited — 

i.c. as excited as the heat would 

allow us to be, for December 

189-, what with the sun and 

the bush-fires, was hot—as to 

where we should spend the Christmas mid- 
summer holidays. 

There were eight of us, and for u time six 
wanted to go in six different directions. One, 
Harold Graham — Grey ham, as & Cockney 
in our township always dubbed him, was a 
new chum fresh from the Old Country, come 
to live with his only surviving relative, an 
old bachelor uncie—sighed for England, 
declaring it would not be a bit like Christmas; 
no snow (other than one of our fellows, Jim 
Snow), nor frost. I did not mind particularly 
where we went. Of the others, Jack Ward 
wanted to go to the Blue Mountains. His 
brother George said, * Bother the Blue Moun- 
tains; let's go to Fig-tree Point, or Deewhy, 
somewhere Manly way." He is quite shook 
on Manly, and no wonder, for it is“ the place 
to spend a happy day," as any Sydney boy 
can tell you. Jim Rimmer was gone on Port 
Hacking, Willie Nimmo wanted to go to 
Sydney, of all places, but that was on account 
of the trams, ete. Zac, his brother, replied, 
* Oh, let Sydney rip, it’s no good. I vote for 
Coomber.Mellon Mountains." Jim Snow, 
who isn’t anything if not classical, scientific, 
or something else, urged Jenolan, or Yarran- 
gobilly Caves. 

“Yes,” I said, “with Mount Kosciusco 
and Kiandra thrown in. We might get snow 
and ice there, Hal." They do get snow in 
that part, although it is in sunny Australia. 
Personally, I preferred Coomber-Mellon, for 
there one has “ mountain and fell, river only 
it's a creek, sometimes dry —and sea." Isn't 
that poetical, Snowy, old gezer ? He is looking 
over my shoulder as I write this. When I 
remarked that Coomber was a good place, the 

question at once arose, Who was the hungry 


man of Coomber, who, according to the ditty, 
ate a flock of sheep, a mob of cattle, a few 
wallabies, with a couple of policemen thrown 
in as a relish, for his breakfast? Presently 
some one mentioned that two young fellows, 
whites, had recently been speared while 
crossing the mountains. At first we voted 
it to be a snake yarn. 

“That it isn't," exclaimed Jim Rimmer. 
„It's no snake yarn, it's a fact." 

„A lie and a-half,“ mumured Jack Ward 
merrily, quoting the common definition of a 
fact. 

It's real grit,“ persisted Jim; 
promised to swallow it, or try to. 

Then Zac, who is the youngest of the party, 
asked if the fellows were killed; and as it 
turned out they were only stuck in the 
back with spears tipped with wire the blacks 
had cut from the telly (telegraph) posts, we 
decided that the risk of being speared by the 
blacks would add to the fun. So the matter 
was decided. The spice of danger fetched 
them. 

The next few days everyone was kept busy 
cleaning guns, overhauling camping gear, 
and putting skinning tackle in order; for 
though it was summer, and their furs are a 
bit skimpy at this season of the year, Jack 
Ward announced his intention of going 
“ possuming,"' as he wanted to make a buggy- 
rug for his mater. 

It was decided that Willic, and Zac Nimmo, 
Jim Rimmer, and George Ward were to go 
round by water in the Springbank to 
Pint-Pot Creek the day before the camp was 
formed, the Friday before Christmas Day, 
and take the tucker, two tents, and other 
impedimenta—Snowy’s word—'swag" we 
ealled it. Jack Ward, Jim Snow, and Harold 
Graham were to go down on horseback ; I 
was to canter over in the evening, when I 
came home from Sydney, where I am in a 
Government billet. 


80 we 


before we reached Pint-Pot Creek. Sof: 


THE BALLAD OF BURTON'S BIKE.. 


Coomber-Mellon Mountains are near the 
coast, and Wingeecaribee, our township. is 
about seventeen miles from the only pass 
over them. The track starts from Tom Ugly's 
Point at the mouth of Pint-Pot Creek, and 
thence by a very steep zigzag path over the 
range. No vehicle of any kind has ever 
crossed it, and I doubt ifone ever will. The 
mountains form the barrier, keeping back tLe 
waters of the Pacific Ocean from Bocoie! 
Gully, a deep, deep ravine, grand and awtu: 
to look down upon. 

Thursday was a lovely day, and I spent the 
afternoon thinking of the fellows who s 
few hours later would be dancing over the 
waters in the Springbank, and wishing fer 
the holidays to dawn. I learned that tke 
chaps intended waiting for me at the fos 
of the track, as I knew the lay of ti: 
country, having camped both on the mountair 
and in the gully when out survesing. 
Besides, was I not chased by the blacks there 
on one occasion when sketching and 
admiring the glorious scenery? I reckon I 
forgot ull about the scenery when I heard tt at 
whirr, and a nulla-nulla came whizzing by, 
just grazing my head. Fortunately for me. 
“ King Billy" wasn’t a good marksman. 1 
hadn't even a gun with me, so I did not wa’: 
to give his Majesty another chance of tak ng 
aim. I hurriedly made tracks for home. 

I am half inclined to tell you of th: 
glorious scenery—and it is glorious: the hzl- 
rolling away in the distance like grs: 
billows of forest, crowned by walls of ma: 
sun-kissed rocks, as far as the eye can 
a vista of hills, gullies, mountains, and p'zr: 
whereon the foot of man has never restai. 
arek aing towards the Never Never. Heigi« ` 

nowy, you are making me quite pocuc- 
and booky ! £ i ii 

By a wonderful bit of good fortune :*: 
boss of my department told me that evenix 
I could have the next half-day off. D: 
I give him my benediction, just? Perbar-! 
saw me gazing out of the window, i 
ing like a furnace," as that fellow d:i- 
Snowy can tell you who he was, I cas 
Perhaps he— i. e. my boss—thought of bis 
camping days, for he wished me a ripy: - 
time. I replied that as it was so hu: . 
reckoned I would have a “dripping” >v 
whereon he bade me begone. I wired of t 
news to Jack Ward and to Jim Snow, i: 
caught the mail for Wingeecaribee. 

When I arrived at midnight, there were č 
dear old chaps—new chum as well wat: 
for me. Had the horses been sadded. 
verily believe we should have started at » : 
even though the young moon was begin. 
to decline, and the track was a rough vie. 

At four the next morning we were (i 
Harold was mounted on Charley, ano 
sly brute, who knew as well as we did t: 
new chum was on its back. I roe © 
grand thoroughbred, Ross. We took a =: 
horse to act as a packsaddler. That lad x. 
game and no mistake, a real Briton. az- 
credit to his nation. He stuck to the tr” 
though it did its best to shake up all its: 
had ever eaten, and went as roughly a: 
knew how, breaking at times into false p- 
I was real sorry for the grand little fe. 
knowing he would be terribly chafed : 
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first five miles we went slowly that he c. 
get his seat. The other two da:t« 
through the bush in a way that wows ^ 
made their respective mothers, buslir 
though they are, scream in terror, bai : 
seen them. The young Britisher wan: - 
dash off as well, but I knew it woul. ~ 
his holiday if he went cantering too = 
asked him if he minded going slowls ‘°° 
sake. He looked at me out of his nor- 
as if he thought I was having hun: 
managed to keep a grave face whic 4 
the question. 
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When we reached the level near the old 
racecourse, I could hear the two madcaps on 
ahead cooeying to us, and I asked the lad if he 
would like acanter. He replied in the affirma- 
tive, and tried to put his nag to it. Do you 
think that brute would go? Not a bit of it. 
It trotted in every way but the right one, a 
diabolical grin upon its wicked face. Perhaps 
you think horses cannot grin. They can, as 
you will find if you study them. At last I 
touched the brute with my spur, and it gave 
a bound, almost shaking the brave little fellow 
*ut of the saddle. My nag bounded too, and 
away we went at a splendid gallop. ‘ Hold 
on," I shouted, and we kept pace with each 
other steptostep. Oh,it wasgrand! No fear 
of being "run in" for furious riding in 
the Australian bush! 

The other two saw us, and joined in the 
race. On, on we flew, with that glorious 
sensation only experienced in & good gallop! 
“ A rhythm of motion," Snow calls it, and he 
is right. The breeze sang around us, stirring 
our hair, and filling our lungs; and our 
whole being throbbed with life. On we went 
for nearly a mile, and then we slowed down, 
every fibre in our bodies tingling with delight. 
„A gallop through the Australian bush. Let 

poets sing thy praises in their choicest 

- strains.” Jim Snow made me put that in. 

Poor Hal was sore, as I expected, but he 

stuck to it well, like the Briton that he is. 

I was glad I packed a bottle of arnica in my 

saddle-pouch. One always needs it when 

- camping, for I verily believe that if you 

camped in George Street, Sydney, you'd get 

bruised. One is sure to get a few bruises in 

a camp, be he ever so careful. Well, I put 
some arnica on the little fellow, and made a 

pad, which I put inside his pants, and placed 

him on my nag, who was too much of a 
| thoroughbred to play tricks with anyone, 
and he carried the boy over the rough places 
splendidly. 

* I say, your hcrse is all right," he was 

^ pleased to observe after we had gone a spell. 

* Yes; he's O. K. As soon as you know 
how to stick on, get & real thoroughbred. 
Brumbies“ are always brutes,” I replied. 

**Y do know how to stick on. I haven't 
come off yet," he replied, his upper lip 
stiffening. 

* I beg your pardon," and I bent over 
Charley's mane to hide a smile. 

It's the first time I have been on horseback. 
Uncle said I'd better take that brute. He also 
said I should be able to ride anything when 
I returned home," he observed, in a more 
mollified tone. 

** Very likely, only you must first learn to 
mount, old man." 

„What do you mean?“ and he gave me a 
quick glance. 

* Don't get your hair off, mate; but the 
right side is the wrong one to get on. That 
is, out here." 

4 I don't understand you.” 

ss No? Well, you see in Australia it is 
customary to mount by putting the left foot 
into the stirrup on the left side of the animal 

the four-legged one, you know—and then 
throw the right leg over. It may be a 
heathenish way of mounting. but it’s the 
Australian method. Besides, had you suc- 
ceeded in getting into the saddle you would 
have had your face to the horse's tail. That 
«as the reason why 1 put my spoke in, and 
turned you round. Had the two Jims been 
present, and seen you, they would have had 
1 fit, so I considered their state of health, 
you see.“ 

„1 am much obliged to you. I can see that 

ou did me & good turn." 

«« The turn round, do you mean?” 

«s No. Had I got on the wrong way those 
:haps would have guyed me awfully.” 
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„What's that?” e 5 ö 

“ Guyed? Jollied me, you know.“ 

‘You must have queer slang in England. 
The boys would have made you ‘ blow your- 
self out like a jew-lizard,’ ‘as miserable as a 
bandicoot,’ or ‘ fit to go off your pannikin,’ as 
we should say." 

I wish I had reminded him that the right 
side is also the wrong one by which to dis- 
mount, for almost immediately after we 
reached Tom Ugly's Point, and while I was 
unsaddling Charley, I heard the fellows give 
a wild shout of delight. Looking round, 
there was the little Briton trying to get off 
on the right-hand side. Of course Ross, 
being a true Australian horse, could not 
understand such proceedings, and kept danc- 
ing roand and round. I went at once to the 
boy's aid, but the others were positively wild 
with amusement. They rolled on the ground, 
howling in & most hideous fashion, making 
the scrub ring with their merriment. 

For months after it was a standing joke 
with that young rascal, Jim Rimmer, “the 
English way of dismounting,” as he termed 
it; and the risks he ran practising it, led to 
his wellnigh breaking his neck. He was 
acting the goat on Perry’s horse, and the 
animal bucked, sending him flying. He came 
down with a terrible crash, and lay for some 
time unconscious. For weeks it was feared 
he would not recover, but evidently he has 
as many lives as the proverbial cat. 

We camped that night on the beach, not 
troubling to put up the tents, and the boys, 
thoroughly tired out, slept soundly. 


CHAPTER II. 


We were awake and about before day. 
break the next morning, and, as there is not 
much twilight in our part of the world, the 
sun was making itself felt by the time we 
had finished breakfast. While despatching 
this, the remark was made that we would fix 
our camp at the Wallaby Rocks. 

* You'll get the skeeters all right," observed 
Zac, with his old-fashioned expression. 

*But we can do some fishing," said 
Harold. 

“Oh, snakes, hear him! Carry me out 
and bury me decent under the shade of the 
gummy gum-gums," shouted Willie Nimmo 
derisively. 

" What's wrong now?" asked the new 
chum, looking round in surprise. 

„Fish were ye spakin’ ov, sure? He's off 
his pannikin. Whoever heard of a fish with 
a head on its shoulders venturing up a moun- 
tain creck in Australia? They dry up too 
quickly for Mr. Finnyone's comfort," and 
Willie's bright eyes positively sparkled with 
mischief. 

„Australian cr2eks, white bacon’’—a 
name they often gave him in parody of his 
own—“ are variable, intermittent, wet and 
dry, that is,“ interposed our Cyclopmdia. 


“There everything is upside down. 
And pray where is this land of very strange tales ? 
Men call it New South Wales,” 


retorted Harold, chanting some song he 
always trotted out when he wanted to give 
them a Roland for their Oliver. 

Having planted the boat against our return, 
we decided to double-bank Ross and Peter, 
Jack Ward’s nag, and make packhorses of 
the others, as we hadso much tocarry. Our 
lady friends, mothers, sisters, etc., had packed 
up enough stuff, I thought, to have lasted us 
fora month instead of a week. However, 
when we returned home I acknowledged that 
they gauged our appetites better than I did, 
for not only did we arrive home empty- 
handed —i. e. as far as tucker was concerned — 
but ravenously hungry. So hungry, indeed, 
were we that Jim Snow shouted, “If you 
don't bring me something soon I shall eat 


Rimmer!” whereupon that worthy replied, 
“T will disagree with you, and make you 
ill, if you do.“ i 

As I expected, Ross objected at first to be 
double-banked, but, submitting at length, we 
put Zac Nimmo and Harold on him, the 
former, being the better rider, in front. The 
road was rough, and no mistake —in some 
places so steep that it was almost like climb- 
ing the roof of a house. On Peter were the 
two Jims, of course far on ahead of the rest, 
leading the way, as per usual. George Ward 
came next, with Willie, on foot, then the three 
packhorses, Jack, my old chum of many 
years’ standing, and I, the two on Ross bring- 
ing up the rear. We carried our guns, and 
Jack, who was a keen sportsman, was keep- 
ing & good lookout for any chance shot. In 
some places the track was so steep and 
narrow that we had to go Chinaman fashion 
—single file. 

All was going along splendidly, when 
suddenly Jack saw, or fancied he did, an old 
man-kangaroo hopping through the scrub, 
and we both paused to make sure. Whether 
it was one or not we shall never know, for 
there was the sound of a minor earthquake 
followed by roars of hearty laughter. Look. 
ing round, we saw Harold Graham lying on 
the ground unable to rise for laughing, while 
Zac, on the horse, was bending over him, 
enjoying the fun no less heartily. It seems 
that, while climbing an extra steep pinch, 
Hallet go his hold, and slid gently to the 
ground over the horse's tail. 

* What's up ? " yelled Jim Rimmer, nearly 
breaking his neck in the endeavour to turn 
round to learn the cause of the merriment. 
“ What is it, at all?“ | 

* England and Australia have met," shoutcd 

Willie, doing & war-dance of delight. 
It was now his turn with George to have 
& spell on horseback, so, Zac dismounting, 
they were soon in the saddle, and we were 
on again. | 

We had almost reached the crown of the 
hill, and were passing great clusters of 
rocks—all stones are rocks in Australia, 
whether mere pebbles, or, as in this instance, 
immense boulders. They were the evidences 
of an ancient glacial period, as our Cyclopedia 
informed us, and he proceeded to give us a 
learned lecture thereon, when his namesake 
irreverently interposed, “ Oh, give it a rest, 
and shut up, old gezer." 

Jack and I stood a moment to gaze upon 
the grand expanse of mountain, gully, and 
ocean stretched beneath us; Zac and Harold 
were fooling around among the rocks. 
Suddenly something went flying over my 
head, and I ducked, thinking those young 
larrikins were trying to make a target of me. 
I had half turned to see who it was had 
thrown the thing, when they both gave a 
great shout, and I saw a big wallaby bound- 
ing away. It had jumped right over my 
head from one group of rocks to the other. 
Bang went Jack's gun, followed by mine. 
Either the animal was too nimble for us, or 
we were too excited to take proper aim— at 
any rate, we failed to knock it. 

“ She was in too great a hurry to wait for 
you," remarked Zac drily, with that humorous 
twinkle in his eye of which one can never be 
certain. 

„What shots! Make a target of that 
rock, and see if you can hit it two paces off! 
came in the merry jeering tones of the two 
Jims. 

“ She did a luney at you with the tip of 
her tail," cried Willie, with a great stretch of 
imagination. 

* All right. You shall have your chance 
presently, and shall show us what you can 
do," said Jack good-humouredly. 

On we went, Jim Rimmer in front, 
whistling in his gay, jaunting style. 
Presently he started forward, and then 
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stopped short, and stood looking at some- 
thing as if fascinated. 
: " What is it?“ cried Jack, running up to 
im. 
* Snakel" was all he could gasp, nnd, 
looking where he pointed, I saw, lying umong 
the rocks, a beautifully marked brown-and- 
gold carpet snake, coiled up. 

Very soon its snakeship was dead. It was 
over six feet long, a really beautiful creature, 
non-venomous. We usually kill the snakes 
first, and then examine them to see if they be 
venomous or not afterwards. It is the best 
and the safest way. Some folks can kill 
snakes by catching them by the tail, and, 
swinging them rapidly round their heads, flick 
them suddenly, as one would a whip, and so 
break their necks. I cannot do it, though I 
have tried again and again, and with snakes 
too—dend ones. 

What frightened the lad so much was that 
at first he thought the reptile was a silk 
handkerchief, dropped by some one going 
through the bush, and he was in the act of 
picking it up when the thing moved—so it was 
enough to startle anyone. There is a tradi- 
tion that snakes do not die till after sundown. 
Be that as it may, we did not skin it until 
evening, and found it was quite time it was 
done, if we wished to make any use of it. 
When dried, it looked very handsome, and I 
Notice it makes a splendid belt for Miss 
Rimmer’s waist. 

We set up our camp under the Wallaby 
rocks, and which the head of Pint-Pot 
Creek winds. When the tents were up, we 
made a light frame of saplings on which to 
hang the dilly-bags. It was necessary to 
protect them from the ants, and we were 
fortunately able to adopt the bush remedy, by 
far the most efficacious of the kind. Empty 
bottles with the ends broken off, a stout wire 
bent at each end passed through the cork in- 
serted in the neck. Hang the bottles upside 
down, and fill with water. Fasten the article 
you wish to protect on to the wire sticking 
through the top of the cork, and you can defy 
all the ants, great and small, in Australia. 

What a grand time we had that evening! 
We intended going opossum-shooting, but 
we were by no means unwilling to do a loaf. 
The moon was high in the heavens —a disc 
of silver on a mantle of purple. The bush 
threw weird lights and shadows, the trees 
& silvery grey, while the water of the creek, 
babbling over the rocks, murmured a soft, 
pleasing accompaniment to the fresh young 
voices. 

We sang, we shouted, we told varns-- not a 
few of which were snaky, I fancy— and, pro- 
ducing a clarionet, Jack gave us several tunes 
thereon. How we did bless that E flat horn 
a few nights later! 

The next day, being Sunday, we spent 
quietly. I knew a good deep waterhole up 
the creek-bed, and led the way to it. The 
rocks were certainly slippery, and as the 
fellows were inclined to fool about & bit I 
turned to warn them, exclaiming, ** Look out, 
the rocks are slippery," when away went my 
feet, and I sat plump down in the water. 
The shout which greeted this mishap made 
the bush ring again, and throughout the day 
it was the by-word, ** Look out, the rocks are 
slippery.” 

While at tea young Graham asked if we 
were not going to have church, so, as we 
were not quite heathens, we said we would. 
When the pannikins, ete., had been washed 
up and put away, the moon was beginning to 
rise over the hill-tops. Gathering round the 
fire, we sang the Magnificat, the Nunc 
dimittis, and the Twenty-third Psalm, and, all 
standing, repeated the Creed. I reckon it 
was the first time the bush thereabouts had 
ever heard such strains. There were some 
good voices in our party, and it sounded all 
right. Having sung a few more pieces, we 


fell to talking in a subdued, half-solemn, 
half-pleasant manner of the future. We 
knew there was little likelihood of our being 
together the following year, for Jack was off 
to the war in the ‘Transvaal early next 
month; Willie, having gained a scholarship 
nt the High,“ was going to reside in 
Sydney for the next three years; while I 
was contemplating a trip to the Old Country. 
Jack started the subject by saying in & 
soft tone, during a pause in the vocal music, 
“ I wonder where we shall all be this time 
next year!“ 

* You will be seeing the snow of an Eng- 
lish Christmas,” said Jim Rimmer, tossing 
a small twig at me. 

„It won't be as ripping as this,“ remarked 
Zac, placing his head on my knee. 

„Won't it? ” interposed Harold, up in 
arms for his country's credit in an instant. 
"You might be spending the day skating, 
you know," turning to me. 

* I'll have to learn, then," was my reply. 

„Can't you skate?" he cried, raising 
himself on his elbow, and looking at me in 
astonishment. 

“ Don't know what a pair of skates is like, 
except in & picture." 

“What?” he exclaimed, in a tone in which 
pity, profound sympathy, and unmitigated 
contempt for my ignorance mingled. IguessI 
went down to zero in that youth's estimation. 

“ What do you skate on? ' asked George, 
coming to my relief. 

“ Rollers and greasy floors," cried Willie, 
not liking the evident contempt expressed for 
me. 

* No, you don't. 
plied the Britisher. 

“Never saw any. What's it like?” asked 
Zac derisively. 

^ It is congealed water, frozen into a semi- 
transparent mass," answered Jim Snow, 
glad of the opportunity of displaying his 
knowledge. 

“It generally comes with snow," said 
Harold innocently, at which there was a 
prolonged roar, shaking the mountains— 
more or less. 

"One for you, bookie”; and Jimmy 
Rimmer, stretching himse!f, announced his 
intention of going to roost. 


You skate on ice," re- 


CHAPTER III. 


Tu next morning, Christmas Day, we were 
awakened by Jack playing Jackson's Te 
Deum, on the E flat horn, and, before setting 
out for our bath, we greeted the rising sun 
with St. Ambrose's beautiful hymn. It 
seemed to subdue the boys for a few mo- 
ments, and all stood silent as the words 
“O Lord, in Thee have I trusted, let me 
never be confounded," died echoing away 
among the mountains, and then off they ran, 
yelling at the top of their voices. 

The sun's rays fell softly bright on Jack's 
noble, intelligent face as he stood looking 
out over the deep, deep gully beneath. A 
strange, far-away expression rested upon his 
countenance, and he stood as if gazing on 
that which was hidden from me. Often 
have I wished since that I had asked what it 
was he saw while standing there, the merry 
shouts of the boys chasing each other to the 
waterhole sounding farther and farther off. 

* Coming, Jack ?"' I said at length, touch- 
ing him. He started, and turned his bright, 
laughing eyes upon me. A solemn light 
rested in their depths, and he sighed slightly. 

„A Merry Christmas to you, Bert," he 
said, taking my hand. “I wonder where I 
shall be next Christmas?“ 

Dear old chum, neither of us thought that 
the Christmas following would find him 
lying in a hero's grave on the African veldt, 
far, far enough from that fair scene. Did 
tue probability of it strike the lad? He 
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was very silent for a while, and then, slip- 
ping his arm into mine, he said softly: 

“We have been chums for many yea::, 
old fellow.“ 

^ This is the thirteenth Christmas we have 
spent together,” I replied. 

„And they have been very happy ones.” 
he added. What a lovely scene this is! Do 
you think there can be a finer country in tz 
world ? " he continued. 

" One's native land is always the be::, 
Jack." 

“ So it is," and, walking along the cre-x 
together, we sang the chorus of The Over- 
lander "— 


Society's customs are galling, 
I loug for a liberty grander: 

I hear the old bush voices calling 
* Oh, come back again, Overlander.” 


During the morning I, with young Z:: 
Nimmo as helper, had charge of the culirat; 
department, with strict orders to have ths 
dinner ready—and “ fit to eat," added Jin 
Rimmer, referring to the time I catered ix 
a moonlight picnic on the Blue Mountz as. 
and cooked the food, when my guests. -f 
whom he was one, declared I gave the 
rocks to tackle. 

Mrs. Ward— who is a“ dabster,“ as t>> 
boys put it, at pastry, puddings, cakes, cn] 
the like—sent a dilly-bag which was not t» 
be opened until that morning, asit contair: l 
our Christmas dinner. It yielded a turks, 
two ducks, a small ham, mince-pies, ta 
large cakes, oranges, bananas, and oire: 
fruits, a tin of lollies, a box of Chris tn: 
crackers, and last, but not least, a spleni! 
plum-pudding. The poultry, etc., were alr ais 
cooked, while on the pudding was an 


` stating that, although ready to eat, it wou.i 


taste better hot. 

It's all right," said Zac, indicating the 
plum-duff, as I stood wondering what to b. 
it in—cloth, I mean. The boy was busy turn 
ing out the Ward tucker-bag, and placir: 
the contents on the rock which served for 1 
table. Here's a show," he yelled, dancing 
round the pile, like a black-fellow at a cg. 
roborree. 

“I wish I had a pudding-cloth. It show] 
certainly be served hot, [ said reflective!s. 

„Will a pocket-handkerchief do? ' ask 1 
the youngster, diving into his poe: 
* I've a clean one somewhere.“ 

* The others might object,” I replied. 

„They needn't know, and if they do uv: 
won't sneeze over it," was the grave reply. 

‘But your mater might disapprove, o'! 
fellow. It will turn the thing brown." 

* Oh, snakes," and he put the hindkere:..i 
back again, remembering he had been ep- 
cially warned not to wash the bills cs: 
with it. 

“Its a great pity, but we shall have so 
eat it cold. Christmas pudding sh». 
always be hot, too.“ 

Couldn't you drive a stake into it, a: 
plunge it into hot water just before va 
serve it?" asked that young inventor «< 
gchemes. 

“ Hardly,” and I could not he'p smiling = 
his ideas. 

Before the fellows returned I went d 72 
the creek to see if I could get some Chris! 
mas bells and Christmas bush, our subst. 
for holly and mistletoe, to adom c~ 
“festive board," ahem! When I reti. 
the others had arrived, and were waitirz í: 
me. I noticed the billy was turned up- 
down beside the fire, and Zac graveiy m 
formed me that he had made tne pudding: * 

“ You have? How?" I exclaimed, and 
pointed to the up-turned pot. 

That Christmas dinner was a huge sux 
and everybody voted the pudding All rg. 
So a hearty vote of thanks was accorded i 
Mrs. Ward for the treat. 


eee — — — 
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No one seemed inclined to move after the 
meal, and we spent the remainder of the 
afternoon lying about talking, nibbling fruit 
and lollies, asking riddles, and spinning 
yarns until teatime. Nobody was very keen 
on this repast, I noticed, and as the moon 
rose we started possuming. 

We had a grand time, securing between us 
thirty-odd skins. Although we were all 
preity well tired out when we reached the 
camp, we raked the fire together and made a 
cup of tea, so that it was not far off day- 
break when we turned in. 

* I say, who's took my pants—my pyjamas, 
I mean?" shouted Willie Nimmo. No one 
answered. You fellows, where's my pants? 
Zac, do you know where they are? " giving 
his brother a poke. 

“They're on the bushes drying, 
Zachariah sleepily. 

* Drying? Why, what's happened to 
them ?" he nsked in nstonishment. 

I boiled the Christmas pudding in them. 
They fitted great. Ithought you were not 
wearing them." 

Fou little wretch,” was the universal cry, 
end I had to get up, convulsed with laughter, 
to protect the inventive genius. Yon all 
enjoyed the pudding, and the pants didn't 
hurt it," he replied in self-defence. 

There was a good deal of amusement over 
the juvenile’s expedient for a pudding-cloth, 
and, being dry, Willie donned the pyjamas 
none the worse for their unusual service. 

„They're brown, so won't show," I over- 
heard the youngster say to his brother, when 
ill was quiet once more. 

We spent the next day quietly so as to be 
fit for a good night's possuming. and were off 
t:efore the moon arose. We made fora clump 
of ring-barked timber (trees cut all round the 
Hark to kill them for clearing the ground). 
Hollow dead trees are the chief habitat of 
the opossum, the little animals coming out at 
night for food. They are pretty little crea- 
tures, something like a rabbit plus a bushy 
prehensile tail, by which they hang on to the 
dead limbs of the trees, and are at times 
ditficult to dislodge. Their coats make 
splendid rugs, being at their best in winter, 
July, and August. The usual method of 
hunting them is on moonlight nights, when 
it is easy to moon" them—i.c. get them 
between oneself and the moon in taking aim. 

We were getting along famously, and had 
already about two dozen skins for the night's 
work—it tukes about seventy to make any- 
thing like a rug —when, jumping across a nar- 
vow creek, Jim Snow, pointing to a tree a little 
distance beyond, exclaimed, * What's that?“ 

* Moon it," cried Jack, running round the 
trce to put his own suggestion into practice. 

** It's a bear hanging by its feet," opined 
Jim Rimmer, and it certainly presented that 
appearance. 

„It's too big for a possy, whatever it is,“ 
replied Jack. 

Its legs are too long for a bear. I reckon 
it’s a clump of fungus," observed George. 

We all cried out against that idea. and 
looked at the object intently. It hung to tho 
limb of the tree, body downwards, as if cling- 
ing toit by its legs. 

** It's the ghost of our pudding hanging in 
Willie's pants,“ said Zac, with a chuckle. 

„ You fire at the back legs, and I'll fire at 
the front ones, and so bring it down," cried 
Willie, turning to Jack. The next instant a 
double volley rang round the hills. Down 
came the object with a loud cry plump on 
Harold Graham, who was not quick enough 
; to get out of the way. 

* It's na kiddie,” exclaimed the boy, picking 
himself and it up 

** What?” and we gathered eagerly round 
Sure enough it was & piccaninny. 
. Fortunately, it was not hurt, and soon ceased 

crying. It had been hung in a sort of 
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replied 


hammock made of rushes, the ends being 
fastened round the limb of the tree. "These 
the boys had cut with their shots. 

“Here's a go! " said George. What will 
you do with it?" 

“ Make a present of it to Bert. He can 
take it to England with him, and put itin the 
British Museum. I reckon they'll be glad to 
get a real live piccaninny,” replied Jim Rimmer, 
gently stroking the little thing's face. 

* You'd better wrap it up. The night air 
is getting cold," and Jack took the little 
creature in his arms. 

Before we could utter a word the lad was 
flung to the ground and the infant torn from 
his arms. For a moment we were flabber- 
gasted; the next we saw a black gin running 
along the mountain side, carrying the picca- 
ninny, screaming at the top of her voice. 

“Scoot,” shouted Jack, jumping up. 
“The blacks will be after us, sure," and, 
seizing the hands of the two smaller boys, 
away we went, helter-skelter, ns fast as we 
could, and were not sorry when we found 
ourselves back at the camp. 

No one was in any hurry to go to bed, and 
it was decided that we should all crowd into 
one tent, and lie down without undressing. 

We had six guns between us, Hurold not 
having yet learned to shoot, while Zac was 
co-partner with Willie in the shooting-iron 
he carried. These the boys placed ready 
loaded beside them in case of emergency. 
Gradually they dropped off to slcep, leaving 
Jack and myself watching. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE sat together, my old chum and I, under 
the shadow of a rock hard by the camp, our 
backs against the boulders, our guns, ready 
cocked, across our knees, the E flat horn 
lying by Jack's side. The moon rose higher 
and higher in the heavens, amid a stillness 
which was profound, and weird. 

We began to think we might as well turn 
in, and, picking up his instrument, Jack was 
rising to his feet, when he paused and touched 
my hand. I turned softly, and looked in the 
direction indicated. There, just above our 
heads, were a number of blacks bending over 
the rocks, listening attentively. They did not 
see us in the shadows beneath them. 
„Hema! Hema!” * seemed breathed on the 
air, and the gleam of a lighted torch played 
for a moment on the opposite rocks. 

In an instant Jack put the clarionet to his 
lips, and gave vent to a series of wild blasts, 
making the mountains and valley ring again. 
* Debble! Debble!" shrieked the blacks, 
rushing off as fast as they could, casting the 
firestick at the tents. I snatched at it, as, 
with loud cries of alarm, the boys awoke. 

"Fire!" I yelled, and all fired simul- 
taneously while proceeding to the edge of the 
gorge. Jack played a selection of wild notes 
on that E flat horn which echoed and re- 
echoed among the mountains and along the 
gully like the evil laughter of a host of 
fiends, more than enough to frighten all the 
aborigines in the whole of Australasia. 

After the first shout on awaking, the boys 
gathered round us two elder fellows, silently 
waiting to do whatever webade them. Their 
young hearts throbbed within them, but 
none were afraid. The British boy does not 
understand the meaning of the term “ fear“ 
in the hour of danger, be he born under the 
Great Bear or under the Southern Cross. 
The two youngest boys stood in the middle, 
holding the cartridges to hand us as required, 
while Harold Graham made & vow he was 
not long in carrying into effect. He learned 
to use a gun. We were standing thus, our 
rifles ready cocked, when a loud cooey 
sounded on the night air. 


® “Burn them! Burn them 1 * 


* That's Dad," shouted Jimmy Rimmer, 
and, in answer to our united reply, Policc- 
s?rgeant Rimmer and two mounted troopers 
came riding up. 

Very soon we were telling them of our ad- 
venture, and, raking the fire together, quickly 
had the billy boiling, and, Australian-like, set 
a good spread before our visitors. As may 
be imagined, we also did justice to the im- 
promptu meal. When their appetites were 
satistied, the boys went off to bed again, the 
sergeant telling them that he and his men 
would spend the remainder of the night with 
us. 
The troopers occupied the vacant tent, and 
when they retired Mr. Rimmer lighted his 
pipe, and sat talking with Jack and myself of 
the Salmon-Gardiner blacks, whose exploits 
were becoming famous. “I hear they are 
making this way, and have orders to scour 
the district," he said. 

“Do you know why they hung the picca- 
ninny in the tree? " asked Jack. 

“I don't know, but I should fancy it was 
in some danger, real or supposed," was the 
answer. ‘Years ngo I was stationed at 
The Corner ’ on the Darling—and a corner it 
is, too, the last place in all ercation, I verily 
believe - and something of the kind occurred 
there. A gentleman from England was 
staying on the station, and wanted to get 
hold of a boy, with an idea of making him 
eventually a missionary to his own people, 
or something of the sort. I am not sure 
what it was. Well, he offered to buy a baby 
boy of its mother. I don’t know whether 
the money for it changed hands or not, but 
the youngster disappeared, and all they could 
get out of the woman was that it was gone, 
that it was no gccd. I thought perhaps she 
had killed it. 

* Oh, no. They are too fond of their chil- 
dren to do that,” I interposed, having seen a 
good deal of their manners and customs. 

* So I have since learned of them," he 
replied. “ Well, when the Englishman left for 
Melbourne the gin was there to see him off, 
still declaring the brat was no good. As 
soon as the coach was out of sight she made 
for the scrub as fast as her skinny old legs 
could carry her. I followed, unseen by her, 
and saw her climb a tree. From a fork in 
one of tlie branches she took the youngster 
out, and brouzht it down in triumph. The 
case this evening may have been similar. 
When do you break up camp ? " he asked, 
rising, and knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. 

“Thursday morning. Jim Snow has to 
leave that day, and I do not care to carrya 
camp on when one even has to go. It seems 
as if the whole thing has to begin all over 
again," I said. However, I'll ask the chaps 
to-morrow.” 

„Strikes me it is morning now,” inter- 
jected Jack, pointing towards the east. 

While at breakfast — which, by the way, was 
not a very early one— Mr. Rimmer bade us 
keep a watch that the Salmon-Gardiner ganz 
did not pay us a visit, but we soon forgot all 
about the warning. In the afternoon we 
went for a wallaby-drive, but it was not a 
success, owing to the non-appearance of the 
wallabies. However, we came across some 
dingoes, one of which we shot, getting 2/. 10s. 
from the inspector for its scalp. This we 
divided among the six boys, much to their 
gratification. 

The moon did not rise till late that night, 
and ns Jack wanted a few more skins tho 
others were tacked out on the trees to dry be 
asked the chaps if they were on for possum- 
ing. 

„Rather,“ was the unanimous reply. 

„How about the blacks ? ” said I. 

„Give them another scare, the coons," 
replied Harold, and, that being the general 
sentiment, off werset: 
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It was considerably after midnight when 
we turned to go back to camp. The two 
Jims, Willie Nimmo, and George Ward were 
some distance on ahead. The two young- 
sters were with us, nearly dead-beat— though 
they would not own it, not a bit of it. We 
were climbing the steep sides of the gully 
when all at once a pistol-shot rang out, 
followed by the report of four rifles. 

* What's that?" cried Jack, halting in 
amazement. 

"Our fellows. There's something the 
matter. That was a revolver sounded first. 
You take Zac. Here, Hal, get on my 
shoulders," I said, and we pressed up the 
incline as fast as we could. We had only 
about a hundred yards to go, but they were 
the longest hundred yards I ever climbed. 
It seemed as if we should never reach the top, 
scrambling and falling as we did. 

With a deep sense of thankfulness we 
gained the summit at last, and the two boys 
got off our shoulders. We could see our 
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LD WINTER is a lusty chap, 
A jolly, red-cheeked fellow ; 
His flesh is bard as nails; no 
wind 
Can turn him blue or yellow. 


Of quaking nerves or qualmish fits 
He does not know the feeling; 

He drives without an overcoat 
And sleeps without a ceiling. 


He always washes out of doors; 
He never airs his towels ; 

He has no cramps, no clammy sweats, 
No colic in the bowels. 


camp, and the four lads just in front of us 
kneeling against a rock from which they 
were taking aim. Before we could say a 
word, they fired again. A light was in the 
larger tent, and the shadows of three men 
fell upon the canvas. ; 

“The Salmon-Gardiner gang," I said, 
the truth intuitively flashing through my 
mind. 

Whether anyone was hit or not we never 
knew. Our party escaped injury, and, guns 
ready cocked, weadvanced cautiously. Who- 
ever the intruders were, they were evidently 
on the rant for tucker, and left their dilly- 
bags, which they had filled from ours. Poor 
fellows, they were perl aps starving; so we 
carried the bags down the creek and placed 
them on a rock in the moonlight, that they 
might get them if they wished. It was better 
than throwing food away, and we could not 
have eaten it after they had clawed the 
stuff. The bags were gone the next morning, 
so we hoped they got them all right. 
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Winter. 


For smiling flowers and singing birds 


He does not care a feather; 


He hates warm meats and drinks and 


clothes— 
Hates warm things altogether. 


But when the foxes sharply bark, 


When stoves are piled up higher; 
When man and master rub their hands, 
And shiver round the fire. 


When ice creeps o'er the window-panes, 


And snow-drifts crack the rafter, 


Then sings and shouts and dances he, 


And shakes his sides with laughter. 


— — o — —— 


An Outing among African 


Author of Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," “ A Bold Climber,” 


NYONE bound to (not in) Morocco, 
unless gifted with exceptional 
powers of “roughing it," will do 
well to recall Mr. Punch’s famous 
? Advice to Those about to Marry: 

Don't." When I entered, some years ago, an 
African “town” on the Lower Niger, a 
friendly resident gave me the following pithy 
counsel : * When you go out for a walk, always 
be sure to take a couple of niggers with you, 
to carry you over the deepest of the mud.“ A 
similar precaution would be far from 
superfluous in Morocco, where—in wet 
weather, at least—the whole lower ground is 
one great bog, and the so-called “ road" the 
deepest nnd dirtiest part of it. 

Well do I remember how often, when 
fording one of these roads (there is really 
no other word to express it) I have had to 
dispute & tiny isthmus of firm ground with 
& trampling and spattering procession of 
horses, donkeys, or camels, or to bridge over 
a particularly “juicy bit," as best I might, 
with rough stones, or the broad board.like 
leaves of the African cactus. In fact, all 
land travelling in this favoured region is 
best described by a parody of the time- 
honoured legend of “A was an apple-pie, 
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B bit it, C cut it," etc. : Bushes bothered us, 
Camels crowded us, Donkeys dirtied us, 
Horses hampered us, Moors mocked us, 
Puddles plastered us, Shepherds sneered aí 
us, Thorns tore us. 

Much greater hardships than these, 
however, would be amply repaid by the 
picturesque spectacle of an empire which 
preserves, as in & mould, for the wonder of 
the twentieth century, the living likeness of 
what the world was in the days of Mohammed. 
Within sight of Gibraltar, with its steamers 
and newspapers and hotels, lies a region 
where one sees human heads exposed on 
spears, prisoners chained to damp stone 
pillars, black slaves guarding the unseen 
beauties of Arab harems, Moorish horsemen 
celebrating their chief's marriage by circling 
at full gallop, and firing their long guns 
round the curtained litter that conceals his 
bride, untried criminals gasping for breath 
through an air-hole no larger than a dinner 
plate, in the fiercest heat of summer, and the 
grim missionaries of the terrible Darkawi 
Brotherhood (which is to the Mohammedan 
world what the Jesuit Order was to seven- 
teenth-century Europe, and what Nihilism 
now is to Russia) preach openly their deadly 


Very reluctantly we pulled up stakes, and 
started homewards, singing : 


“Tve no chiding sweetheart, so gaily ride along, 
Sing no love-lora ditty, but swing my green hide 
thong ; 
Night and day, all the way, one of & roving band ; 
Creek and plain, sun and rain, vary the Overland ; 
The sound of horse-bells tinkling, the bird wakes 
in the tree, : 
While sleepy stars are blinking, the Overland for me. 
Society'a customs are galling, 
I long for a liberty grander ; 
I hear the old bush voices calling— 
* Oh, come back again, Overlander.’ " 


All being well, I hope to visit dear old 
Jack's grave on my way home. Yesterday I 
received a letter from Hal Graham. He tells 
me he won a prize at the rifle-match in 
Sydney last month. He had also visited the 
Wallaby Rocks recently, and says: It looked 
as miserable as a bandicoot without the 
tents and you fellows.” 


Claudius.) 


His castle's on the North Sea strand, 
Beneath the polar mountains; 

He also keeps a summer house 
Beside the Alpine fountains. 


He often passes to and fro 
To see how things are freezing, 
And chuckles as the whiffling of 
His coat tails sets us sneezing. 


Yet, strange to say, he always makes 
Our hearts more warm and mellow; 

And, had we choice, we'd rather lose 
Some softer-looking fellow. 


Z omós. 


etc. 


gospel that the first duty of every "true 
believer " is to wage war to the death against 
all Christian Powers, and to murder or 
dethrone every Moslem prince or potentate 
who shall yield to the latter’s influence in 
any way whatever.“ 
Nor are the towns of this strange region 
one whit less picturesque than any of its 
other features. Few spots on the whole 
seaboard of North Africa are better worth 
seeing than the old university town of Fez, 
once as famous a seat of learning as Padua 
or Góttingen, but now known chiefly by the 
manufacture of the scarlet caps to which it 
has given its name. Historian and artist 
alike would find priceless material in the 
ancient Saracenic colony at Tetuan, many of 
the inhabitants of which still preserve in 
their houses the keys of the homes once 
tenanted by their ancestors ages ago 1D 
Spanish Granada. Nor, despite its many 
disagreeables, can the traveller afford to 
ignore the capital itself, with its buse 
crumbling ramparts, its tumble-down citadel, 
and its countless mosques, which are âs 
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numerous in proportion to its size as the 
churches of Moscow. 

Each and all, however, wear the decayed, 
neglected, fallen look which seems to stamp 
all Moslem towns, whether ancient or 
modern, and wh:ch is peculiarly appropriate 
to a region literally bristling with ruins, and 
itself an historical ruin of the far Past. 
Roman bridges, Vandal walls, Saracen watch- 
towers, Berber tombs, Portuguese and Spanish 
forts, swarm on every side; while every here 
and there, on a rocky ridge or spray-lashed 
headland, stands some shapeless heap of 
crumbling masonry, which, being teo much 
defaced to give any clear account of itself, is 
nttributed by conflicting authorities to all 
these various races in turn, or even to that 
great popular architect. the devil. 

“ If you mean to come down upon Tangier 
by the coast road from Laroche," said an 
English resident to whom I had been giving 
my impressions on this point, ‘turn off from 
the highway just after you pass the Jews’ 
River, and follow a footpath that goes up 
the ridge on your left. Then keep straight 
across the common on the top of the hill, 
until you come to alittle Moorish hut on the 
very brink of the sea cliff, and there you'll 
tind something worth looking at.“ 

This mysterious intimation excited my 
curiosity not a little; but the promise of 
„ Something worth looking at" was amply 
redeemed long ere I reached the spot 
indicated. After crossing the wide stretch 
of grassy upland, from the highest point of 
which the tall white lighthouse of Cape 
Spartel keeps watch over the boundless 
waste of waters below, I found myself in a 
labyrinth of low green hills, thickly dappled 
with dark masses of thicket, and upon every 
hill-top rose up, stern and massive against 
the warm, drcamy blue of the southern sky, 
the low, square, solid, dome-roofed wall of an 
ancient Saracenic tomb—the tomb of some 
valiant Emir of Fez or Morocco, who followed 
across the great desert, three hundred years 
ngo, the destroying march of the terrible 
Sultan whose swarm of human locusts came 
back laden with the richest spoils of Tim- 
buctoo. 

A little later—having begun to get tired of 
tearing through a thicket which seemed to 
have no end, and which realised only too 
completely the great African hunter’s graphic 
definition of “ a forest of fish-hooks, relieved 
by an occasional patch of penknives”—I 
struck off to the right, along a winding goat- 
path, which seemed to promise me a short 
cut to the edge of this interminable jungle. 
The promise was speedily made good, and I 
had just emerged upon the open hillside, 
when I espied on the brow of a low project- 


ing bluff on my left a small pointed pillar, or 
rather slab, of grey granite. I was just about 
to approach and examine this monument, 
when suddenly the pillar turned round, and 
coolly walked away, being, in reality, nothing 
else than a Moorish shepherd, clad in his 
long grey mantle and pointed hood. 


And now, about a mile away to the left, I 


caught sight of the deep, narrow, zigzag gorge 
(or rather cleft), through which ran the Jews’ 


^ River, just beyond which I was to turn off up 


OUTING AMONG AFRICAN TOMBS. 


heard too much of this strange relic not to 
recognise it at a glance as the fragment of a 
Portuguese shrine, or fortress, or possibly 
both, the two having been often identical in 
those warlike ages which produced the 
“fighting priests”? of Switzerland, the 
warrior-bishops of Montenegro, and other dis- 
tinguished members of the Church militant : 


“Right heavily upon your head he'll lay his hand 
of steel, 
And with bis trusty battle-axe your absolution 
deal.” 


But I was not at the end of this catalogue 
of ruins even now. As I neared the decp, 
winding gully through which the tiny river 
frothed and fretted its way down to the sea, 
with all the fussy self-importance of conscious 
littleness, there rose starkly up before me, on 
its very brink, a crumbling and grass-grown, 
but still amazingly solid, mass of dark 
masonry, which had evidently formed part 
of an ancient bridge that once spanned the 
chasm. 

There is no need to ask by whom that 
bridge was built; even the little that is left 
of it carries its history written upon its very 
face. Its stern and massive simplicity of 
design—the cold, mathematical symmetry of 
its outline, every stone of which fits accurately 
into its place, without the slightest uneven- 
ness or irregularity—the extraordinary 
solidity of construction, which, after defying 
for nearly two thousand yenrs the fury of the 
elements and the deadlier wrath of man, is 
still so perfect that the farther angle of the 
great pier has fallen away in one entire block, 
not n single stone having been detached by 
the fall,—all this announces unmistakably 
the enduring handiwork of the Roman, and 
is, in truth, the best possible emblem of that 
stern military precision that made the“ iron 
race” masters of the world. 

A light, trim-looking bridge of modern 
eonstruction— which contrasts as strangely 
with the grim impressiveness of its nncient 
rival as a dapper young reeruit with some 
scarred and warworn veteran of a hundred 
battles—carries us over the gully; and on 
the other side, sure enough, the footpath 
described by my friend is seen creeping away 
like a snake, curve after curve, into the 
bristling mass of dark brushwood that clothes 
the hillside overhead. 

I turn up the path just in time to avoid a 
collision with one of those objectionable 
Moorish retainers who serve as a sort of life- 
guard to the great native nobles, and, relying 
on their master's power and rank, insult and 
rob with impunity all the common people 
whom they meet, very much as the henchmen 
of the Norman barons were wont to do in 
" merry England," in those good old times 
when the whole population was divided 
between beasts of prey, who were called 
nobles, and beasts of burden, who were called 
the people. 

As the fellow comes clattering at a quick 
amble down the stony, uneven road, erect in 
his saddle, with his long gun slung across his 
shoulders, and his short sword clanking at 
his side, his gaunt, swarthy, wolfish face 
wears a look of such undisguised and brutal 
insolence that I feel an almost irresistible 
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toy fortress of Tangier on the other -- n small 
native hut, or rather nest of clay and dried 
gruss, stands perched on the very brink of a 
tremendous precipice, ngainst the base of 
which the white-lipped waves of the Atlantic 
are thundering in all the might of their 
equinoctial wrath, and lighting up the dark 
face of the cliff at every stroke with a glitter- 
ing network of tiny waterfalls. 

But can this be the spectacle which I have 
come so far to see? It is undoubtedly a 
glorious sight, but surely I need not have 
been so minutely directed to this particular 
spot, merely for the sake of a view which I 


. could have seen equally well from almost any 


other point of the seven miles of rocky coast 
which I have just traversed. No—there must 
be something else to see, and I look diligently 
around for it; but for some time I look in vain. 

All at once, however, I espy, in the very 
edge of the overhanging rock-cornice that 
forms the brow of the precipice, a curious 
niche, evidently the work of human hands, 
and very much like a huge armchair of stone— 
a resemblance greatly increased by a project- 
ing rib or elbow-rest in the rock, which runs 
around the interior of the recess about half 
way down. 

With a vague recollection of the fatal perch 
in which Victor Hugo’s self-doomed hero 
awaited death, and the rock-cut sent whence 
Edgar Poe's treasure-seeker took his final 
observations, I scramble down into this 
strange hollow (which is deep enough to cover 
me to the armpits as I stand upright in it}, 
and, in doing so, cateh sight of two other 
niches a little farther along the edge of the 
cliff, just tlie same size as the first, and exact 
copies of it in every feature. What can they 
be? 

Scarcely is the question asked, when it is 
answered. In the rocky platform between 
the hut and the brink of the precipice I 
suddenly notice three or four oblong hollows 
filled with soft earth, which might pnss for 
flower-beds, were it possible for any flower 
to grow within the sweep of that merciless 
wind and lashing spray, or were any sane 
man likely to hew out a {flower-bed in the 
heart of the eternal rock. Beyond them are 
four other similar hollows, which, being but 
half filled with rain water, display enough of 
their interior to show that they are the work, 
not of nature, but of man. These last four 
lie side by side in pairs, with only one narrow- 
rib of rock to divide them from each other. 

I counted altogether thirteen of these sin- 
gular excavations, all of which appeared to- 
be about six or seven feet in length, and. 
between three and four in depth. Each nnd 
all, curiously enough, had the“ elbow-ledge '' 
around the interior which I had already re- 
marked in the mysterious rock-cut seats in tho 
face of the precipice; and this fact, combined 
with the position of the hollows-—which, as 
I now observed for the first time, uniformly 
lay due east and west- at length enabled me 
to guess the truth viz. that I was standing 
among the renowned Phenician tombs " of 
Tangier. 

Following upon this discovery came 
another even more startling. I had noticed 
how exactly the three perplexing “ rock arm- 
chairs " coincided with the tombs behind them 


tbe flanking ridge in quest of the mysterious 
gpectacle hinted at by my friend. Thinking 
anything preferable to going back into that 
spiky cobweb of jungle, I determined to 
strike across the wide green plain below me, 
and take my chance of encountering some 
. impassable obstacle on the way—no unlikely 
thing in a region like Morocco. 


longing to shoot him dead on the spot; and 
were I to do so, it would probably be no more 
than he deserves, for these swaggering ruffians 
are as emphatically the curse and shame of 
Morocco as the murderous Bashi-Bazouks are 
of Turkey, or as the villainous rabble of 
Koordistan are of the Armenian border. 


in pattern, depth, shape, and everything 
but length; and now it suddenly finshed 
upon me that the supposed seats were really 
tombs of the same kind, literally cut in two 
by the breaking off of the outer rim of this 
rock-cornice, which must at some forgotten 
period have given way, and thundered down 


* 


As a matter of course, I encountered a ruin 
before I had gone half a mile; and very 


_ ruinous it was, only a few feet of upright 


masonry being left to peer out above the chaos 


- of fallen stones and heaped-up dust around, 


from which a snake glided away with a 
, threatening hiss at my approach. But I had 


Reaching the crest of the ridge, I find 
myself upon a wide, bare common, in the 
midst of which the roofless shell of a ruined 
Moorish house stares blankly at me through 
its gapped and crumbling windows. Beyond 
this common—which looks dewn upon the 
restless sea on one side and the quaint little 


into the chafing sea below. 

What a subject for Byron or Hawthorne!“ 
thought I, looking down in silence upon those 
mutilated graves which had so strangely given 
up their dead. 

I have since learned, however, that the 
supposed Pheenician origin of these strange 
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relics is vehemently questioned by certain 
learned authorities—which, indeed, is just 
what one might expect, for when were scholars 
known to agree about anything? Moreover, 
the chronology ot North African antiquities 
in general seems to be on a par with that of 
the worthy English farmer who declared that 
his “ forefathers coomed over to England with 
Julius Cesar, or William the Conqueror, or 
Oliver Cromwell—he couldn't rightly say 
which." Some attribute these monuments 
of the past to the luter Roman period, others 


to the Vandals, others still to the Greeks of 
the Byzantine Empire—and so on, till the 
unfortunate tombs are left in much the same 
dilemma as the two aged men of Massachu- 
setts, who were so old that 1 ey had forgotten 
who thc y were, and had no one lett alive that 
could tell them. 

It must be owned, in justice to these con- 
flicting critics, that the rounding off of one 
end of the tomb, which is such & marked 
characteristic of the Phunician graves found 
in Cornwall, only occurs in one of the Morocco 


examples, and even there it is no easy 
matter to pronounce decisively whether 
nature or man is responsible for the work. 
But if this spot is indeed the burial-ground 
of the Phanicians of antiquity, no poet could 
have imagined a more appropriate resting- 
place for those born navigators than the 
brink of the mighty ocean whose weird 
solitudes they were the first to explore, or a 
fitter lullaby for their last slumber than the 
deep, unslackening roar that was their music 
in life. 


YE, sit down beside me, sonny, 
An' Ill tell you a bit o' a tale 
O' & íriend o' mine, on the 
Sunset line, 
Who drove the Limited Mail. 


*E was on'y an engine driver, 
An! 'e never was wealthy or grent, 
But 'e did what 'e knew God meant him 
to do, 
An’ 'e did it right forward, an’ straight. 


Ther’s some hills called the Touchwood 
Mountains, 
An’ they’re covered with spruce an’ pine, 
- An’ the woods are black, as they skirt the 
track 
O' the Central Sunset line. 


An’ for thirty miles the bushland 
Clings close to the railroad track, 

From Carver’s End to River Bend 
The forest is deep an’ black. 


An’ me an’ some chaps was workin’ 
In there, choppin’ logs an’ ties, 
An’ we'd pitched our camp a two-mile 
tramp 
From where the railroad lies. 


*Twas heavy work in the bush camp, 
For the summer was hot an’ dry, 

An' we looked in vain for a fall o' rain 
From the blazin’, cloudless sky. 


An' then, one day, it happened, 
"TIwas late in the afternoon, 
That we heard a shout—''The fires are 
out!” 
An’ we knew they'd be on us soon. 


For the woods were as dry as tinder, 
An’ the wind it was risin’ fast, 
An’ the flames leaped high in the western 
sk 
An’ swept down the western blast. 


There was miles o' bushland before us, 
There was miles o' bush at our back, 
An’ we saw at a glancc, our on'y chance 

Was to make for the Sunset track. 


An’ so we dashed over the clearin’, 
Sped down the lumber trail, 

In an hour, we knew, the train was due, 
An’ Tom—’e was drivin’ the mail. 


An’ at Inst we renched the railroad, 
While the fire behind us roared, 
An’ we stood an’ prayed, by the up.hill 
grade, 
That Tom would take us aboard. 


An’ yet we could hardly expect it, 
That 'e'd dare to delay the train, 
"Twould be all 'e could do to rush her 
through 
As it was, an’ it might be in vain. 


Ton. 


But at length we saw her a-comin’ 
Up-hill at her topmost speed, 
An’ we gave a shout, for we did not 
doubt, 
That 'e'd help us in our need. 


There was death on the line before him, 
There was death on the line behind, 
An' a moments delay meant his life 
thrown away, 
Yet—" Brakes on," 

grind. 


an’ we heard ‘em 


An’ ’e smiled at our fears, as 'e shouted, 
“Hurrah, boys, jump on the cars." 
An’ the sun went down with a smoky 
frown ö 
That frightened away the stars. 


We are almost over the up-grade, 
An' then comes the ten-mile slope, 
With the River Bend, an' the bridge at 
the end, . 
Ten miles to safety, an’ hope. 


An’ the feitows who built the engine 
For the Central Sunset line, 

Said all she could do was her fifty-two, 
An’ 'e's got her to sixty-nine. 


An’ there's ten more miles o’ fire, 
An’ there's ten more miles o' rail. 
With that awful bend, an' the bridge at 
the end, . 
Then safety—— but if e fail? 


An' we thundered along through the bush- 
land. 
Crashed down the ten- mile grade, 
An' his face was white, but his hand 
gripped tight 
As we rose to the pace —an' stayed. 


An' the fire was sweepin' the hillside, 
Racin’ down through the spruce an' the 
pine, 
An’ a ten-mile run, that’s got to be done, 
Ere the fire has gained the linc. 


An' the fire was sweepin’ the hillside, 
Racin’ down through the spruce an’ the 
pine, AM 
An’ his brow was wet, but his face was 
set, l : 
As we rocked down the Sunset line. 


An’ the flames were closin' around us, 
With an ever-increasin’ roar, 
Till their outposts played on the downhill 
grade— —— 
An’ 'e's got her to seventy-four. 


An' the engine was pantin’ an’ sobbin’. 
With the fever-heat o’ the pace, 7 
But, gallant and strong, 'e forced her 
along. . 
For it's dcath if we lose tke race, 


An’ the cars were tuggin’ an’ rockin’, 
Rockin’ from side to side, 
As we surged an’ swayed, down the moun- 
tain grade, 
An’ they leaped to the race with pride. 


An’ the women were quietly weepin’, 
An’ the men were silent and strange. 
An’ the lurid light made our faces bright, 
As we raced down the Touchwood range. 


An’ the fire was closin’ before him, 
An' the fire was closin! behind, 

With the hideous glee o' & blood-red sea. 
That stormed down the western wind. 


An’ now we are on to the loop.line, 
Where drivers are cautioned to care, 
An’ 'e's almost blind, with the flames an' 

the wind 
That have swept to the railroad there. 


An’ 'e dare not slacken the runnin’, 
As we come to that terrible curve, 

For it’s death if we slow, in a minute or sg. 
An’ it’s death at the slightest swerve. 


So the flames, an’ the smoke, an' the 
engine, 
Plunge on with a whirl an’ a roar 
Together—an’ then we're out again, 
With the bend an’ the bridge before. 


An’ we took the curve like a race-horse, 
While the wheels they screeched on the 
rail, 
An’ we held our breath, 'twixt life and 
death, 
On the Limited Sunset Mail. 


But the mail, she held the track lines 
As we swept down that awful bend, 
An’ the bridge with a dash, like a light- 
ning flash, 
Was covered from end to end. 


An’ the prairie lay wide around us, 
Moonlit, an’ calm, an’ sweet, 
An’ all was at rest, while a breeze from 
the west 
Sang soft to the wavin’? wheat. 


An’ Tom lay still on his engine, 
For the strain was over now, 
E had won the race, an' his black charred 
face 
Told us the story how. 


An’ we didn't say much as we took im. 
For there didn’t seem much to say; 
„E had filled his post to the uttermost — 

An’ so we bore him away. 


E was on'y an engine-driver, 
But 'e lived an’ 'e died a man, 


‘For 'e did what 'e knew Gol meant hia 


to do, 
An’ ’e left his God to plan. 


A. H. BASHYORD. 
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Christmas Greetings in the Good Old Times. 
(Drain for the “ Boy s Cien Paper ly F. W. BURTON.) 
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Alemorable Christmas: 


AN INDIAN TIGER STORY. 
By H. Hervey, 


Atthor of * T. arclling ia the Bolan Pass," “Some Minor Anglo-Indian Pests,” ctc. 
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T was a wet Christmas—an unusual 
event in India, for December is 
Generally a “ perfect " month. The 
rain Came down in torrents very goon 
TA oo leaving Jhakoor, and I caught 
lie n Arts eight miles short of Hickmutpore, 
ji ext bungalow, where I proposed not 


only to halt for the 


night, but to spend 
Christmas—the follow- 
ing day. 


My carts, while negoti- 
ating a na or stream, 
had become hopelessly 
stuck in the mud; the 
bullocks were exhausted, 
and theservant;shivcred 
in the cold, pelting rain. 
I, personally, could be of 
no use; so, ordering my 
people to hasten after 
me as soon as possible, 
I rode on. 

To make matters 
worse, we were all utter 
strangers to the locality, 
and were traversing a 
dense jungle, with vil- 


[3 


F lages few and far be- 
Whee / tween. I was prospecting 
— a route for a new line of 


telegraph: we were off 
the beaten track, on a road that had been 
practically abandoned since the opening of 
the railway, and which, even in its palmiest 
days, had borne an evil reputation for wild 
animals. A paternal Government, however, 
still maintainod the travellers’ bungalows, but 
— except by oíücials—they were seldom if 


ever used now, for this road formed the chord 
of an arc made by a big bend in the railway, 
and which I should again strike at Tancherla, 
ten miles beyond Hickmutpore —my objective 
on the present journey. 

I might have deferred the undertaking till 
after Christmas; but I happened to be a grass 
widower at the time—my wife and family 
being away on the hills.—and most men who 
are anchored, and have, moreover, given 
hostages to fortune, care not to spend the 
festive season out of their own home circle. 
I was one of these; so when the order came 
just before Christmas week, out I went at 
once. 

I reached Hickmutpore about noon, found 
the bungalow shut up, and nota soul there 
or anywhere else—a species of abomination 
of desolation reigned supreme. I shouted, 
but to no purpose; so, tethering my horse to 
a verandah pillar, I took a path going out to 
the rear that evidently led to the village, and, 
after traversing it for about a quarter of a 
mile, I came upon the hamlet. It was 
surrounded by an impenetrable hedge of 
thorny cactus ; and the only means of egress 
and ingress consisted of a rude but stout 
wooden door, surmounted by a row of formid- 
able iron spikes. The place was environed 
with patches of cultivation; but not a native, 
not a head of cattle, could I.see. Human 
voices, the lowing of kine; bleating of goats, 
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and barking of pariah dogs emanated from 
within the enclosure; but outside reigned the 
silence of death. 

I thundered at the door, and was challenged 
from within; I made known my business, 
and asked for the bungalow sepoy, or man in 
charge. Presently the door was opened a few 
inches, and the individual in question, 
wriggling himself out, made a deep salaam 
(salute). I noticed that he seemed to be in 
a blue funk," and that he continually 
glanced anxiously about him. Our conversa- 
tion was conducted in the vernacular. 

"What's the matter with you all?” I 
asked angrily; have you seen a ghost?“ 

* Worse, sir, worse!” replied the man, 
bis teeth chattering and his eyes rolling 
about. We bave been troubled with tigers 
and other wild animals ever since we can 
remember; but now, sir, a man-eater has 
made his appearance, and carried off a 
traveller the day before yesterday. In his 
ignorance, the poor man had sat down in the 
bungalow verandah, and, while some of our 
villagers were calling to him to move away, 
the tiger sprang out of the jungle, jumped 
the wall, and dragged him off.“ 

No wonder I found them all“ cooped up! " 
I too felt uncomfortable, for my rifles reposed 
in their cases in one of my carts, and I 
carried only my revolver. I had no idea 
that th» country was so dangerous. I also 
began to look about me! 

„Well?“ 

„A party of villagers, sir, left this morn- 
ing for Tancherla to report to the gentlemen 
there?“ 

“To ask them to come and shoot the 
beast? I hope they will. In the meantime, 
hurry up and let me in. I don't know when 
my carts and servants will arrive, so you will 
have to cook a meal for me. If vou are 
afraid, bring some men with you, and I'll pay 
them.” 

He sidled back into the enclosure, and I 
returned to the bungalow, the sepoy shortly 
following, with several natives bearing pro- 
vender for me and my horse. I made myself 
as comfortable as possible; but at the best 
it was a dismal lookout—the prospects of a 
lonely Christmas, indeed ! 

While the sepoy was preparing my food in 
the outhouses I wandered about the bunga- 
low, and was rather astonished to notice 
that every window was heavily barred with 
iron, and that the doors were more than 
usually massive, with bolts and fittings to 
match. I correctly supposed this was in- 
tended as a safeguard against wild beasts. 

The men kept themselves hermetically 
sealed up in the outhouses, and evidently I 
should not set eyes on the sepoy again till he 
came across with my dinner. Then, with 
the tiger story running in my mind, I sud- 
denly heard a medley of men’s voices, and 
immediately imagined that Stripes had ap- 
peared; so I promptly barred the door, and 
peeped out of the grated window. The 
voices sounded closer, and in due course a 
number of natives, bearing camp furniture, 
boxes, and baskets, turned in at the gates, 
scuttled up the steps, and deposited their 
loads in the verandah. The sepoy, hearing 
the commotion, now came out of his den with 
the others, and they all immediately set to jab- 
bering as if their lives depended on making 
as much noise as possible. 

„What's all this row?“ I shouted, open- 
ing the door, and stepping out. 

"The Police Superintendent and the 
engineer, with their ladies, are coming out 
to this place from Tancherla, sir!“ vocifer- 
ated the excited sepoy. 

Ladies coming! Here was a“ go”! At all 
events, I should not be solitary on the 
morrow; for, judging by the amount and 
nature of the impedimenta sent along, the visit 
would extend over some days. The surmise 


was speedily confirmed by the arrival of & 
posse of domestics, and from the English- 
speaking butler I gathered that the party 
intended killing two birds with one stone— 
they were going to have a picnic Christmas 
ae and try anl* bag" the man-eater as 
well! 

All now became bustle and life; the 
servants arranged the kit,“ and prepara- 
tions were set going for dinner. I devoutly 
prayed for the coming of my people, but 
there was no sign of them. I ate my curry 
and rice, after which Iresumed my perambu- 
lations up and down the verandah, wondering 
how I should “hit it off“ with the strangers. 
At sunset the party rode in ; and when they 
had had time to “shake down” a bit I 
scribbled my name ona slip of paper—my 
card case also was behind—and sent it round 
by the sepoy. I was invited in at once. 

“Glad to know you!“ exclaimed Captain 
Straughan, the policeman, gripping my hand, 
but at the same time glancing dubiously at 
my very unkempt “ rig-out ’’; for my march- 
ing habiliments had not been improved by 
their recent soaking. 

"I must apologise for my disreputable 
appearance," I said, turning to the ladies. 
* My carts have broken down ; I don't know 
when they will reach here; and, as a matter 
of fact, I shall have to throw myself alto- 
gether on your charity.“ 

"Pray don't apologise! " replied Mrs. 
Straughan, the elder lady. ‘Indeed, we are 
pleased to find you here; for we shall be the 
merrier by one. As for er—clothes, I think 
my husband could accommodate you. For the 
rest, I hope you will consider yourself our 
guest." 

I gratefully bowed my acknowledgments ; 
and Straughan, who was about my * build," 
sang out for his * boy " to provide me with 


everything in the shape of garments and 


toilet necessaries that I stood in need of; 
whereupon I retired, '* tubbed,’’ dressed, and 
rejoined my new-found friends. Such, 
reader, is a typical instance of the kindly 
spirit of camaraderie ruling among us exiles 
in India. 

“Feel more comfortable?“ 
policeman cheerily. 

„Thanks, very much so.“ 

“Were you actually going to spend 
to-morrow here in solitude, Mr. Hervey?” 
inquired Mrs. Addison, the engineer’s wife. 

“ I should have had to, but a kind fate has 
ordained it otherwise," I replied. 

" Got a rifle ? " asked Addison. 

“Not here; I have two in my carts. I 
have nothing with me in that line beyond my 
revolver." 

“ Unfortunate, that," remarked Straughan. 
„However, you'll be able to keep the ladies 
company, and your six-shooter may come in 
handy. You have heard about the man-eater, 
I suppose?“ 

^ I have.” 

„Well, when the crowd of fellows from 
here came to me and reported the ‘kill’ of 
day before yesterday, we four resolved to 
make a jaunt of it; spend Christmas Day, 
and have ashot at the tiger at the same time, 
you know. True, we were all booked for the 
Judge’s to-morrow; but you understand 
what sort of an affair it would be—a heavy 
dinner, and the usual make-believe Christ- 
mas business to follow. This, on the other 
hand, promised excitement and perhaps fun ; 
so we managed to back out of the Judge's 
dinner-party, and are here." 

“ I see. Now, how about the man-eater ?”’ 
I asked. 

„Well, he nabbed the native the day 
before yesterday—in this very verandah ; 
this is the third day. A big brute, such as 
the tiger is reported to be, would finish up a 
man in a couple of days, wouldn't he?“ 

“Yes.” 


asked the 


“So by now he must be hun in. 
As a man-eater, he would hardly tack a an 
animal, even were the village cattle at large, 
and we know they are not. Besides, being 
what he is, the chances are that he has grown 
too crank to get his claws on a deer or a 
buffalo. Inferentially, then, he'll look out for 
another man, and, having already found one 
here, it’s reasonable to expect he'll come again 
to the same larder.” 

“I see.” 

" Therefore, as in all probability he has 
never been shot at, and smelling human 
beings about—further, knowing that he 
can't get at the village—he’ll repeat his visit 
to this bungalow as soon as he wants another 
feed, for which he must be ready by now.“ 

And how do you propose to bag’ him." 

"See that tree?" continued Straughan. 
pointing to a large “banyan” that stood 
close to the building. ‘ Well, I and Addison 
wil sit up in it to-night for bim, and so 
could you if you had a gun.“ 

How do you know the tiger will not come 
during the day?“ 

“Too many people about the place for 
that. He has marked us down, you may be 
sure, and will wait till all is quiet.“ 

The weather had cleared up during the after- 
noon, and it promised to continue fine. By 
dark Straughan had caused a comfortable 
machan, or platform, to be constructed in the 
“ banyan”; a small carpet with the rifles 
and ammunition were sent up, and after a 
very pleasant dinner the two men betook 
themselves to the tree, while the servants. 
Strictly enjoined to keep eut of sight, 
cleared away in frantic haste, and shut 
themselves up in the outhouses at the back. 
It was arranged that the ladies would not 
retire to rest, and that if anyone felt sleepy 
he or she was to make use of a lounge chaur. 
With the exit of the men, I and the ladies 
fastened the doors, leaving the windows 
open, as they were sufficiently protected by 
their iron gratings. 

Not to prolong my story, it is enough to say 
that Stripes did not make his appearance 
that night. I and my fair companions sat 
up conversing till one in the morning ; then 
they both fell asleep in their armchairs, I 
followed suit in mine, and all slumbered on 
till we were aroused at dawn by the two 
men demanding admittance. They had 
slept by turns on the machan, and both 
expressed much disgust at their disappoint- 
ment. 

So did we. The servants were summoned ; 
I retired to my room for a wash, and then 
rejoined my friends at early tea. We wished 
each other the compliments of the season, 
and the ladies, after baving given out the 
stores for the day's feasting, came and est 
with us. Several natives were standing 
about the verandah, among them the 
bungalow sepoy. We were all chatting 
pleasantly, when suddenly there was a 
rushing of feet, and the old sepoy shout- 
ing “ Bagh! Bagh!” (Tiger! Tiger!) in a 
voice of terror, they all stampeded wildly to 
the outhouses! Instinctively we banged-to 
the doors, an operation which we had 
hardly accomplished when the sound of a 
stealthy, pad-like tread fell on our ears; 
then, to our horror, a huge tiger, mangy 
&nd gaunt, gazed fiercely in on us through 
the barred window! 

The rifles were on the machan; my re- 
volver was $n the next room ! 

Once before I had been in a somewhat 
similar predicament; but on that occasion 
the tiger proved to be a runaway from A 
travelling menagerie and circus, and was as 
tame as a domestic cat. Not se in the 
present case; there was no mistaking the 
savage ferocity on this one’s countenance. 
All the characteristics of the preyer on the 
human being were manifest; the manc» 
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coat, the long, lean body, the few imperfect 
teeth, the abnormal length of the murderous 
claws! Again, judging from the boldness of 
his movements, it was evident that he had 
never been attacked by man. The country 
was sparsely populated—it was a howling 
. wilderness at best— the natives were of the 
r more peaceful cultivating or pastoral classes, 

possessed no firearms, and regarded all such 

scourges as predatory wild animals more in 

the light of inevitable evils, to be tholed 
ı (endured) rather than destroyed. More- 
over, there were few Europeans in the 
neighbourhood ; it was not a favourite dis- 
trict, and many of the official positions 
that, ordinarily speaking, would have been 
held by our countrymen were bestowed 
on educated Hindoos and Mohammedans— 
people who rarely developed a taste for 
jungle sports, less so where danger consti- 
tutes a concomitant. 

We gazed back at the tiger, then blankly 
in each others’ faces; the truth dawned on 
us that we were caught like five rats in a 
trap! Fora time we were speechless ! 

“ Well, we are in a tidy mess!" muttered 
Straughan. “ And to think that we should 
have been such idiots as to leave our rifles 
up on that machan ! " 

And who imagined the brute would turn 
up in daylight ? " fumed Addison. 

"Let us call the servants through the 
back window," suggested Mrs. Addison. 

" Nonsense, dear,“ exclaimed Mrs. 
Straughan. Not one of them would show 
his nose; it's not to be expected.“ 

„By the way 1" ejaculated Straughan sud- 
denly, * where's your revolver, Mr. Hervey?” 

"In the next room, worse luck! or I'd 
have suggested using it." 
^. "Then what in the name of goodness are 
we to do? ” asked Addison. 

„Can't we disable him in some way?" 

said I. 

They all stared at me 
" How?” inquired Addison. 

I pointed to the punkah-rope that fes- 

tooned across the room. Try and noose 
him with that.” 

|. “Then?” 

Then jam him up against the bars; and, 

when we have got him fast, scoot out for the 

rifles and shoot him." 

Acting on my proposal, we untied the 
punkah-rope—a half. inch cotton affair—and, 
making it into a running noose, Addison 
advanced towards the barred window. 

In the meanwhile the man-eater had been 
getting his steam up; stalking backwards 
and forwards, up and down the verandah, 
exactly as yon sec the “Zoo” carnivora 
Perambulating their caged dens, and occa- 
sionally emitting a deep, rasping growl, and 
glaring in at us with his flaming eyes. As 
Soon as Addison approached the grating, the 
tiger bounded to the window and planted his 
forepaws on the sill. But our scheme proved 
1 for the iron bars interfered with 
bc feat of “chucking” the rope over the 
east’s neck, 

i) Bother it! grumbled Addison. 

Tell you what," put in Straughan, let's 
88 uo into shoving one of his paws 
eric e grating, and then whip the rope 
5855 Happy thought!" we cried. Mrs. Addi- 
Ear CIAR the teapot, whisked its luke- 
i contents into the tiger's face, but with 
eco effect than to cause him to give 
;, ee to an angry snarl, followed by a 
it of sneezing. 
1 i. cried Mrs. Straughan, showing 
hin * of bread, “ put your paw out for 
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incredulously. 


ji $e did not care for bread. He resumed 
2 188 position, and eyed us hungrily. 
proach here, Mr. Addison,” I said, * I'll 
ICh the bars near enough to tempt him 


to try and claw me. Be ready to throw the 
noose over his foreleg, all the others tail on 
to the rope; we'll lug him up to the window 
bars, and fasten the end to the table leg.“ 

“ Ay, that might do," assented Straughan 
approvingly. 

We forthwith shifted the massive bungalow 
table up against the front wall, and took a 
turn of the rope round the leg thereof. 
Addison stood by with the noose, the others 
grasped the rope behind him, and, when all 
was ready, I gingerly approached the bars. 
The brute eyed me with & look of silent 
expectancy, but when I stopped short he 
began to growl impatiently. I advanced a 
few inches more, when, deeming he had me 
within reach, he thrust in his dexter foreleg, 
the paw outspread, and the hideous hook- 
shaped claws protruding like so many minia- 
ture scimitars. 

Before the tiger could withdraw his mem- 
ber, Addison adroitly la :soed it, pulled-to the 
loop, we all “ tailed on "' to the rope, tugged 
for dear life, and behold! the man-eater was 
our prisoner. But only for a moment. Re- 
covering from his surprise, the brute put 
fcrth his immense strength, and in the 
twinkling of an eye was dragging the lot of 
us towards the window. Of course we let 
go; then, as if that rope had been pack- 
thread, he drew out the slack, snapped it 
asunder, and speedily rid himself of the 
noose with the aid of his teeth! 

Clearly, then, “ roping" him was out of 
the question. Did we at that mcment com- 
mand the stoutest hawser in her Majesty's 
Navy, 'twould have been of no use, for he 
would not allow himself to fall into such a 
trap again. It would have been futile to 
throw bottles and things at him—the only 
missiles we had at hand—and we had liter- 
ally no means of effectually rendering him 
hors de combat anyhow. 

While in dire perplexity, we cast our 
glances about the room. I noticed that the 
partition wall between the two wings stopped 
short by some four feet of the ceiling. A 
sudden thought struck me. Could I not 
climb over and get my revolver? Then, like 
a douche of cold water came the remem- 
brance that I had not closed the door when 
leaving my room! So that would not do. 
The tiger commanded an interior view of my 
apartment; he would bucket in through the 
open door, and pounce on me like a shot. 
When I made known all this to my friends, 
& feasible idea struck Addison. 

^ Where is your revolver ? he asked. 

"On the table. I unbugkled my belt 
before coming in here just now." 

" Is it loaded? 

“Yes, and the cartridge-case is attached 
to the belt as well.“ 

“ So much the better. Now for a bit of wire 
or something." he replied, looking about him. 

“ What for?” wo chorussed. 

“ Hold your row! he thundered, turning 
to regard Stripes, who growled and 
“yowled” noisily at the window. We'll soon 
cook your goose for you, my friend. Here, this 
will do," he added, seizing a table-fork and 
bending it into a hook. Now, where's the 
rope? Won’t be long enough, bother it! 
But, look sharp, untwist the strands, and 
knot them into one length.” 

“Look here, Addison, exclaimed 
Straughan, busying himself with the rope 
nevertheless, let's know your plan. What's 
the rope to do with the revolver? ” 

“To fish for it with," answered the en- 
gineer laconically, as he fastened the end to 
the fork shank below the broad part. Look 
there," pointing to the wall; one of us get 
up and hook the revolver, belt and all. 
Catch on?” 

A pause of appreciation, to be broken by 
Straughan. “You are a duffer. Where's 
your ladder to get up by?” 


„Make one," pithily responded Addison. 

“Of what?” 

“ Ourselves.” 

" Rot! That wall is fully fourteen or 
fifteen feet high; we could not reach the 
coping, even with the aid of the table and 
the single chair capable of being stood on.” 

“ Didn't say we could.“ 

„Oh, do explain yourself, Mr. Addison!” 
implored Mrs. Straughan. 

"I will," going to the wall and propping 
himself against it with his hands. “You 
stand on my shoulders, Straughan, and you, 
Mr. Hervey, being the lightest, shin up both 
our anatomies, get on to the wall, and hook 
up your six-shooter.”’ 

We saw his drift now, and went to work 
&t once. Straughan scrambled up on to 
Addison’s shoulders; I then scaled the two, 
and after a little difficulty succeeded in 
dragging myself on to the wall, raising a 
cloud of dust in the act that well-nigh 
choked me. My friends made a coil of the 
rope, and threw it up; I unwound it, and, 
seating myself comfortably with my legs 
hanging down into my room, proceeded to 
"fish." I was in the act of making my first 
cast when Straughan called, Look out! 
he's left the window ! ” 

Iglanced back ; so hehad. "The brute had 
been taking in all that had been going on! 
Then 1 saw him stealthily creep past my 
room window, and the next moment he 
popped his head in at the door, and looked 
about him. He evidently imagined that 
he would find me handy somewhere, for the 
expression of blank amazement on the 
animal's face struck me as so intensely 
ludicrous that I burst out laughing! The 
sound betrayed my position, and no sooner 
had he caught sight of me than he resumed 
his ferocious aspect, and grinned at me 
hideously. The swaying rope attracted his 
attention; he bounded in, and clawed at it. 
The sudden jerk nearly toppled me off my 
perch, and even now I turn sick when I 
recall that awful moment. 

I pulled up the rope and bestraddled the 
wall, as being the safer position. Ench time 
I threw the line, as persistently did he 
spring at it, and it took me all I knew to 
keep it out of his grasp; so, unless I could 
be quit of him, I should never succeed in 
hitching up that revolver. 

“You must cause a diversion in my 
favour," I said to my friends below. The 
beast grabs at the rope like a kitten, and 
there’s no getting at the revolver.” 

" What sort of diversion?" grinned 
Straughan. “One of us go out to the 
varmint, do you mean? If so, I)l take your 
plaze up there, and you do the sortie." 

„No, no," I laughed; make a noise or 
something that will entice him back into the 
verandah. I can’t do anything while he's 
bothering round with his claws all over the 
place.“ 

Straug han hereupon went to their window, 
and set to howling like a dog. At the sound, 
Stripes ran out of my room. That's it!“ 
I bawled ; keep him occupied ! ” 

They did; **booh-ing" at him, and dancing 
about as close to the bars as possible. After 
a deal of manoeuvring, which embraced 
many tantalising failures, the improvised 
hook caught the belt-buckle, and in another 
second I had hauled up my revolver hand- 
over-hand ! 

„Ladder, please! I shouted ; whereupon 
the men pyramided themselves as before, 
and I clambered down in safety. Straughan, 
being & military man, and consequently 
supposed to know more about firearms than 
we civilians, was accorded first shot. 

“Make jolly well sure of your aim, 
Straughan ! " admonished Addison. 

The police officer required no telling; be- 
sides which, it was an ensy shot. Advancing 
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tc the window, and waiting till the tiger 
had again reared himself on the sill, he 
aimed point-blank at the brute’s head; the 
deafening report was followed by a ' wough,” 
and when the smoke floated away, there we 
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saw the man-eater, stretched out on the 
verandah floor, quivering in the last throes 
of death ! 

We made up for lost time, routed out the 
servants, set things going again, and, elated 
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by our success and a very pleasant sense of 
* peril past,“ we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly 
for the rest of that Christmas in—what 
must be confessed —an undoubtedly uproari- 
ous fashion! 
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The Romance of Winter; or, the Story of Snow and Ice. 


CHANGE has come over the face 
of the country; the autumn tints 
have come and gone, the driving 
showers of golden leaves have 
ceased, and the ruddy carpet 

which they formed in the woods has been 
stained and spoilt by the storms of winter. 
Jack Frost has been drawing lovely pietures 
on our window-panes in the early mornings, 
and generally doing his best to attract our 
attention, and to awaken in us a desire for 
closer aequaintance with his works of Snow 
and Ice. That he has succeeded at last is 
evident, for here we are snugly ensconced in 
arm-chairs, round the study fire, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of our friend the 
" Wenther Prophet," who has promised to 
come to tea, and give us an introduction to 
the mysteries of Jack Frost's work. 

Our friend is late, and our patience 
evaporating. Once again we rise from our 
chairs, and lcok out of the stedy windows at 
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the wintry landscape, hoping to see the 
familiar figure of our guest approaching. 
The great red dise of the setting sun is turn- 
ing the dead-white snow mantle which covers 
the valley into lovely hues of palest pink. 
The snow has been falling, falling, cease- 
lessly all day, until the sun began to sink in 
the west, and broke through the cold grey 
clouds in a glory of red and gold, to kiss the 
hills and valleys ** Gcod night." 

Now the snow has begun to fall again, and 
the air, which had grown hushed and still, as 
if enchanted with the beauty of the sunset, is 
once more filled with ‘the little noiseless 
noise ” of the falling snow. There is an in- 
deseribable charm about a snow-covered 
landseape, viewed at the hour of sunset, 


which it possesses at no other time—a 
charm which brings repose to troubled 
hearts, which thrills us with its solemn 


bcauty, and lifts our minds far above earthly 
cares and sorrows ; till from its silent, sleepi 
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beauty we draw the message of the Divine 
promise of peace and goodwill. 

Iain would we know something of the 
weaving of this magic snow mantle, read 
aright the story of the snowflake; and here, 
at last, comes our wished-for friend, all 
covered with the powdery snow, and looking 
for all the world like a venerable Fathcr 
Christmas, to belp us. 

Now let us gather round the study fire once 
more, and, with the help of the“ Weather 
Prophet," gain what informaticn we cau 
about the snowflakes. We noticed that the 
clouds which gathered in the sky ere the 
snow began to fall were singularly like those 
which bring the rain; and, indeed, had the 
temperature been sufticiently high, the 
beautiful snowflakes would have fallen to 
the earth as rain. Sucked up from the 
warm ocean spaces, the invisible aqueovs 
vapour was partly changed into visible cloud, 
gen the wings of the wind 
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though at first, the wind being warm, 
carried along much invisible vapour; as this 
warm vapour-laden wind travelled, it passed 
over cold regions, which ever took to them- 
selves some of its warmth. This constant 
stealing away of its warmth caused the wind 
to grow chill and cold, so that some of its 
watery burden fell upon the earth as rain. 
But still the wind hurried on, growing colder 
~ and colder, until the temperature of the air 
fell below that of freezing water; when the 
particles of water contained in the windborne 
clouds changed from vater- dust into tiny 
ice-crystals, which, forming themselves into 
beautiful flakes of snow, fell upon the earth. 
As they fell, the flakes took the form of six- 
rayed spangles; some fused themselves into 
. flat hexagonal plates, and others formed into 
perfect stars. 

To form these delicate snowflakes, and 
weave them into & soft coverlet for the sleep- 
ing earth, the air had to become colder than 

| freezing water, and at the same time to be full 
of moisture, Now this is & state of things 
which does not very often occur in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and that is the reason 
why we rarely henr of heavy falls of snow in 
Europe. Yet on the western side of South 
America, in latitudes corresponding with 
those of the Northern Hemisphere whete snow 
is rarely seen, snow falls to & very great 
depth, owing to the air being heavily moisture- 
laden, when it sinks to freezing-point. 

We know that snow is often present high 
up in the atmosphere on the hottest of 
summer days; and this is the case all over 
the world, though in some parts it may never 
reach the ground. 

Aided by the wings of our imagination, let 
us quit the cheerful study, and fly. away to 
the Polar Regions, to some chill Arctic spot 
north of latitude 75°. There, so low is the 
temperature close to the ground, we shall find 
snow lying on the earth at sea-level all the 

year round.  Btarting from these Polar 
Regions, and winging our way towards the 

ı ‘Tropics, we find the region of perpetual snow 

| rising higher and higher; north of latitude 
75° we found the region of perpetual snow at 
sea-level, yet when we reach Great Britain 
we find that none of our English mountains 
rise high enough to have snoweaps all the 
year round. Journeying on into Switzerland, 
we come upon perpetual snow at a height of 
about 9,000 ft. above the sea-level; on the 
Apennines at 9,500; and on Mount Ararat 

at 14,000. On the Equatorial Andes we have 
to climb to 15,800 fl., and on the Himalayas 
to 16,500 ft., ere we reach the region of 
perpetual snow. 

While we are resting upon the summit of 
one of these mountains, we discover that the 
Phrase “eternal snow” is by no means 
Correct. "True, the snow is always there, but 
it is not the same snow that rests upon the 
mountain's crest, day after day and year 
after year. Fresh snow is constantly falling, 
replacing the old snow, which slowly slips 

own the sides of the mountain into the 
valleys, in vast ice streams, termed glaciers. 
ese vast ice streams, or glaciers, are 
ponderful and awe-inspiring creations; and 
seems impossible that these mountain 
p Who sweep away the stoutest of rocky 
hen as if they were mere cobwebs, had 
ae Origin in, and owe their invincible 
Pei to, the frail, delicately formed snow- 
nn a What a mighty part they have played, 
i eds still performing, in the world! Well 
i Wim Pu call them Nature's chisels, for with 
of man e has caxved out the rugged grandeur 
Thou a mountain and highland valley. 
ét ge * day we have no glaciers in England 
did Mats they nevertheless existed, and 
Won den WOrk over wide areas, in that 
th al Age of Ice which geologists call 


of aan Epoch, for on the sides of many 


hi E o X 


&nd mountains they have written. 


clearly and boldly their signature, cutting itin 
deep lines upon the hard, unyielding rocks. 

Now let us descend from the summit of 
the mountain, from the region of per. 
petual snow, on to the icy face of the 
glacier, so that we may find out how the 
soft snowflakes have been changed into 
adamantine ice. Fresh snow, as we already 
know, is constantly falling upon the moun- 
tain-top, until the high Alp can bear no 
more; then its white burden begins to slip 
away, slowly, down the grooves and valleys on 
its sides. Itis during the first mild days of 
spring that vast quantities of surplus snow, 
which have remained fastened by continual 
frost upon the mountain peak through the 
winter, suddenly break their icy bonds, and 
descend in fearful and enormous avalanches, 
sweeping all before them. 

As the surplus snow slips down, it clings 
with considerable tenacity to the sides of the 
mountain gorges, as if reluctant to quit its 
white, mysterious home. But it is in vain 
that it stretches forth clinging, restraining 
arms, for the ever-accumulating weight of 
fresh snow above forces it steadily forward 
upon its downward journey; and it is then 
that the soft, yielding snow turns to the 
hard, stubborn, glacial ice. 

As n matter of fact, snow undergoes the 
same change when we make a snowball. 
Take up a handful of freshly fallen snow 
gently, it is soft and yielding to the touch. 
To make it into a hard, firm snowball, we 
have to squeeze it, and press it with all our 
might. Now that is just what is going on 
high up on the mountain; the soft snow is 
being forced along, and squeezed, and pressed 
through all sorts of narrow gorges and wind- 
ing channels, until it becomes hardest of 
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glacier ice, grinding and chiselling the rocks 
"jt passes over. ) 


~ 


Presently, the ice stream enters a very 
narrow valley in its downward course, and 
the pressure on all sides, and from above, 
grows terrific; and then a wonderful thing 
happens! ‘This hardest adamantine mass of 
glacial ice turns into a yielding paste, and it 
is thus able to force its way along the 
narrow, winding channels. Directly this 
extremest pressure is relaxed, the watery 
paste instantly regains its former hardness. 
Thus does the mighty glacier force its way, 
slowly but surely, rarely exceeding a speed 
of ten or twelve inches a day, down through 
tortuous windings, narrowings, and broaden- 
ings of mountain, ravine, and gorge; over- 
whelming and sweeping away all obstacles 
from its path, pressing irresistibly onwards 
towards its appointed goal. 

As the glacier descends, the temperature 
grows warmer, so that at last, when it has 
descended to some 2,000 or 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, its hard, compact ice 
begins to melt, and form the source of some 
mighty river, like the beautiful Rhone, 
which springs from the base of a glacier that 
descends by the side of the Furca Pass into 
the head of the valley of the Vallais. So 
the melting glacier turns to the strong swift 
river, which, carrying its precious burden, 
fiows away from the region of ice and snow, 
past mossy banks and fields of fast ripening 
corn, down to the great restless ocean ; and 
thus the fair white snowflakes, having 
delivered their message to those who sought 
it, and left the rééord of-their mighty work 
deep-sculptured on the face of the mountains, 
return to the original source whence they were 
drawn. 
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CATS ON TILES AT MIDNIGHT : “ Of, WERE not, fn, M lo-yighhi’ 


Christmas Fua, indeed ! 


— 02 — 


ND what piece are we to do for the 
Christmas breaking-up ? " 

This inquiry begins to make 
itself felt about the middle of the 
term, and for the next week or so 

the whole British drama, legitimate nud 
modern, is freely discussed throughout the 
length and breadth of the school buildings. 

Oh, what diverse scenes rise before me at 
the recollection of my school plays! But 
most distinct of all arises a group of senators 
and citizens of the Eternal City, and I cannot 
resist the temptation to set down, for my 
school readers, the manner in which the last 
great Consul of Rome met his death in the 
hall of King Athelstan's Grammar School. 

It has been said that the joy of seeing a 
piece, or even of acting one, is far exceeded 
by the preparation and rehearsal; and 
certainly I have rarely seen schoolboys exist 
so happily for six weeks as did those twenty- 
three fellows who were banded together to 
slay Cesar! 

Perhaps this was largely due to the fact 
that the ambitious idea originated among the 
boys themselves ; the master who took the 
Literature usually acted as general manager, 
and by the middle of the term he was casting 
about for a suitable play, when he wa; 
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When Cesar Fell. 


Bv F. Curzon BRITTEN, M. A., 
Author of “ The Policeman's Hat," etc. 


attacked by a depu- 
tation of the seniors, 
who declared that 
they would like a se- 
lection from Julius 
Cæsar,” So- and - so to 
play Antony, and the 
other one Brutus. 
So confident in their 
powers did they seem 
that the master ac- 
cepted the suggestion 
&lmost at once, and 
from that time on- 
ward everyone on the 
Staff was pressed into 
the service of the 
* management." 

The Head-Master 
was tormented as an 
authority upon the 
shape and arrange- 
ment of the consular 
and senatorial togas, 
and persistent in- 
roads were made 
upon the matron’s 
storerooms in the 
search for costumes. 
I may remark here 
that at King Athel- 
stan’s the dramatic 
entertainment was 
merely an adjunct to 
the prize distribution, 
so that properties 
and dresses had to be 
provided as easily as 
might be, and general 
effect was of more 
importance than rigid 
accuracy. True, the 
grave and dignified 
senators looked well 
enough from the 
front; butin point of 
fact they were wear- 
ing football clothes 
as a groundwork, 
with sleeves rolled 
up, and had white 
sheets draped in loose 
folds under the right 
arm and over the left shoulder to give the 
idea of the toga virilis. 

The conspirators were decked in brighter 
colours, and the “rabble of citizens wore a 
kind of kilt in nddition to the invaluable 
“ footer things "; the display of arms was 
magnificent, and even elicited a joke about 
arma rirumgus cano from the Sixth. 
One fellow appealed to the manager whether 
he was qualified to “bare arms,“ alleging 
that he was rather bony and had big hands, 
so that he might be mistaken for one 
“ armed ” with tennis rackets ; but after some 
persuasion he was eventually reconciled to 
his costume. 

I have already mentioned the persecution 
of the Head-Master and the matron, and 
while the English man and his colleague of 
the Art School were busily rehearsing the 
scenes, and trying endless effects of stage 
grouping, the Manual Instruction master 
was bombarded for assistance by the 
conspirators, most of whom showed a high 
appreciation of realism. 

First, they clamoured to make themselves 
sandals; but this was refused, the wise man 
foreseeing their awkwardness upon in- 
experienced feet, and the din they would 
make on the boards, and merely reminding 


the ingenious part of it. 


ad vantage. 


the actors that they were to perform Julius 
Cæsar and not the Happy Darkies’ Barn 
Dance. 

Next a trestle was to be prepared for the 
slain Cœsar's body, and after that Brutus 
and his rejoicing companions were shown 
how to make their daggers. Here again the 
realistic spirit showed itself in an ardent 
desire to paint the blades red on one side, 
which could be turned towards the audience 
after the deed was done. 

„Otherwise, declared Brutus, how can 
I say: “ Waving our red weapons o'er our 
heads? 

* [t does seem a trifle difficult," replied the 
master; “but then, remember what Peter 
Quince said last Christmas: ‘An you should 
do it too terribly, you would frighten the 
ladies that they would shriek.’ '* 

In the end the assassins carried unstained 
daggers throughout, and wore tennis shoes 
instead of sandals, the former giving a 
sufficiently Roman appearance when viewed 
from any part of the hall. Nothing more 
was required of the Manual Department 
until the time should come for fitting up the 
stage; so the designer of weapons was 
allowed a breathing-space, and I was sworn 
in for special service in my turn. The chief 
characters had been progressing very well for 
some time, but the manager was beginni 
to look grave on the subject of the crowd — 
the noisy rabble who cheer Brutus, how) at 
Antony, groan at Cesar, press round to hear 
the will, and finally charge off the staze to 
wreak vengeance. 

My colleague admitted to me that the 
crowd was anything but satisfactory, and 
suggested that as I took the drill, and so 
understood the handling of bodies of troops, 
I might very probably be able to suggest 
some improvement. There was to be a full 
rehearsal, he told me, of the Forum scene 
that evening ; and so after tea I repaired to 
the Fifth-form room, where I found the 
energetic manager marshalling the Roman 
populace, while perched on a high desk on 
the far side of the room. sat Cesar himself, 
in whose honour the speeches were to be 
made. 

" Come up in the ‘stalls,’ sir," he said. 
So I climbed up beside him, inquiring why 
he was not figuring in the funeral cortége. 

“Not worth while," he replied. ‘I shall 


have enough to do if I lie still all through 


this scene when the day comes ; meantime, 
they have my overcoat, and they can deliver 
their orations over that.“ 

“Ts not that the Rugged Casca, over 
vonder? I asked. 

„Oh, yes; didn't you know, sir? That's 
You see the space 
behind the stage is rather limited, so every- 
one except Antony and Brutus (and myself, 
of course) goes into the crowd for this 
scene, even Calpurnia and the Soothsayer.” 

“Curtain going np," cried the manager, 
and then, after glering desperately at his 
myrmidons for a few seconds, turned to me 
and added, I want to instil some life into 
those fellows.” 

I did not doubt it; the infuriated rabble 
stood in a picturesque group, soundiess, 
motionless ; an ordinary class under instruc- 
tion might have followed the example with 
I remarked that I could give & 
better opinion if I saw the scene through, 3o 
the master turned resignedly and beckoned 
Brutus, who stalked out from behind a desk, 


_with one hand buried in the breast of his 


Norfolk jacket and the other clasping a 
small dilapidated book. Some of the citizens 


turned their heads with languid interest, and 
some in front observed in a conversational 
tone: 

“ We will be satisfied; let us be satisfied.” 

“Did you ever see such a well-behaved 
crowd, sir?” inquired Cæsar. 

After dismissing Cassius to “the other 
street.“ Brutus proceeded to occupy a com- 
manding position on the end of a spare form, 
while the “ lean and hungry "' patriot passed 
round to the back and fell in“ among the 
citizens, pausing only to divest himself of 
an imaginary toga. One or two voices called 
(quite unnecessarily) for silence,“ and 
then Brutus began his speech. 

A laudable spirit of deportment was main- 

‘tained throughout the scene; during the 
pauses the first four commoners conversed 
pleasantly without interruption. On the 
entrance of CœsSsar's body they surveyed the 
overcoat with a well-bred lack of enthusiasm, 
nnd when Antony bade them make a ring " 
the entire crowd merely took one pace to its 
front. Antony, by the way, was a capital 
actor and very proud of his part, so I shall 
not easily forget the agonised expression 
with which he said, Nay, press not so upon 
me; stand far off," while all the time the 
nearest man was a good yard away. 

But the cream of the performance was at 
the end. Poor Antony had worked himself 
to a frenzy over the mantle" (displaying, 
by the way, a gaping sleeve as the “ rent the 
envious Casca made"), and had declaimed 
the contents of the will with & vehemence 
that might have electrified a haystack, but, 
as he buried his face in his hands after the 
passionate cry “ Here was a Cæsar; when 
comes such another?’’ the little citizens 
took up their colloquy as if nothing unusual 
had happened: l 

„We'll fire the traitors’ houses.“ 

“ Pluck down windows, forms, anything.” 

„Away, come, away.” 

Upon which the self-constituted avengers 
began to shift in a leisurely manner towards 
the class-room door. 

* Just as if they'd heard the dinner.bell," 
groaned the manager, turning to me again. 
* Now, what is to be done with these people ? ” 

„Well,“ I said, getting down from my 
perch, “in the first place, you want much 
more noise. At every point, except when the 
men are speaking, there should be a buzz of 
talk going on—something that will make it 
worth the while of the first citizen to call 
* Peace, ho!’” 

„Something in that," he admitted, 
* we'll try it. Here, come back to your 
places, you crowd; now then, talk.“ 

Were ever boys given so congenial a task? 
I had often heard these same fellows cack. 
ling like & poultry-yard as I came down the 
passage to take their class, but on this 
occasion, as they were expected to talk, 
they merely exchanged two or three jerky 
observations, and relapsed into a grinning 
silence. 

* Don’t know what to say, sir," explained 
the first citizen piteously. 

The master looked round helplessly for a 
moment, and then his face brightened. 

J have it," he cried, and grasped the 
nearest boy by the shoulder. Tell me the 
name of any piece of poetry you know by 
heart." 

Private of the Buffs,’ sir.” 

Very well, be ready with it. 

“First six verses of the 
Mariner.“ 

"Imposition, I suppose; 
Next?" 

* ! Quality of mercy,’ sir.“ 

Round the whole group ran the question 
and answer, and then the master stepped 
back. 

* We'll try that; ready all; one, two, 
three, go!” 


You? ” 
t Ancient 


never mind. 


WHEN CASAL FELL. 


The effect. was magical, the success collos- 
sal; a whirlwind of clamour swept up- 
wards, unmeaning, deafening, the odd words 
that now and again smote our ears seeming 
only to emphasise the general chaotic 
medley; the deep.voiced multitude were 
talking, arguing, protesting, even threaten- 
ing, and I slapped my colleague on the 
shoulder and shouted, Just the thing you 
want," at the top of my voice. 

He held up his hand to stop the tumult, 
and faced me with a smile of triumph. 

% A people's voice, we are a people yet,’ " 
he said; “ but there is still the dilliculty of 
moving them about so as to give the idea of 
& surging mob. Will you see what you can 
do? I'msure there must be something in 
that Red Book of yours to meet the case." 

The usual system of drill is supposed to 
make men move like machines; and, indeed, 
I could not help picturing the speechless 
rage of the Commander-in-Chief if he could 
have known that the “Infantry Drill" 
methods were being employed to turn a 
handful of fellows into an infuriated multi- 
tude. However, I began by dressing the 
company—I mean the crowd—in two ranks, 
numbered off, and then gave the orders: 
„Form fours—odd numbers will sway to 
the right, even numbers to the left. 
Com-mence." 

We both stood back to watch the effect; 
but alas! the effect was disappointing. Any 
chance senator or tribune who might have 
strolled across that Forum would say the 
crowd was doing physical exercises, but 
certainly not surging; while a less classical 
observer would have mistaken my experiment 
for a rehearsal of the shipwreck in Sindbad 
the Sailor.“ 

It was no use; I stopped the parade, and 
looked at my colleague in perplexity. Two 
things were obvious. The Roman Populace 
must not be allowed to contort itself into 
gymnastic positions, and yet it was equally 
impossible to have it standing still and 
impassive; there must be a middle course, 
but by what process of original research 
should we arrive at it? 

The solution came from an unexpected 
quarter. Cesar had been joined in the 
“stalls” by Antony and Brutus, and from 
their select committee came the grand sugges- 
tion that swept away our difficulties, and 
turned the crowd from a dismal failure to a 
triumphant success. 

„Couldn't you make a kind of football 
scrum out of it, sir?“ 

* My tricksy sprite," replied the English 
master approvingly, you have hit upon a 
brilliant notion ; how many of the First Eleven 
nre there here? Captain, both backs, goal, 
centre-half—oh, yes, that will do. Thanks to 
that last suggestion, we shall work it all right 
now." 

There was no time for more, as the prepa- 
ration bell rang at this juncture, but the 
manager's face was beaming with joy as we 
went out together. It's clear enough now, 
old man," he said, “and I wonder neither 
of us could think of it before; those five big 
fellows at the back know the scene well by 
this time, so, at every telling point of Antony's 
gpeech, they shall join arms and simply lift 
the others across the stage." 

For the next week or two I saw nothing 
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more of the rehearsals, although I had 
evidence of almost every other kind that they 
were progressing with great vigour. Forum 
scene this evening " appeared almost daily on 
the notice-board, and the din from the Fifth. 
form room grew louder and more discordant 
everytime. Boys appeared in the preparation 
room flushed and dishevelled, and gener.lly, 
if I wanted anyone after tea, I was given to 
understand that he was ""crowding." 
Two days before the breaking-up, however, I 
was again impounded, this time to assist the 
Manual Department in fitting up the stage. 
I got myself into a shocking mess, and 
crawled about hammering nails until my back 
ached ; but I should not complain, for I was 
allowed to stay in the hall, and see the final 
dress-rehearsal, as a reward for my toil. 

It may seem rather unkind to dwell upon 
strange occurrences at a practice perform- 
ance, but this one served to emphasise for 
me the great difference between the last 
rehearsal and the public display, and to 
show me that, even two days before the time, 
neither manager nor actors should allow 
themselves to feel discouraged. 

To begin with, during Calpurnia’s inter- 
view with Cæsar the Roman matron's head- 
gear slipped down, disclosing Bronson's close- 
cropped black hair; some joker quoted the 
Shakespearean adjective '*pole-clipt," and 
one or two others laughed. In the next scene 
it appeared that several of the conspirators 
had forgotten to get their daggers from the 
Woodwork room; it was too late to fetch 
them, so these worthies were constrained to 
slay the mighty Julius with boxwood rulers. 
Finally, while Cœsar's body was being cairied 
into the Forum during Brutus's speech, one 
of the bearers stumbled, thereby drawing a 
loud and threatening denunciation from the 
illustrious dead. 

But the crowd! Even if the rest of the 
play had been bad, the surging mob would 
have saved it; it swayed to and fro,clustered 
round Brutus's pedestal, craned forward to 
how] at the bier, jostled Antony fiercely, and, 
I think, filled everyone except the manager 
with amazement. Out of curiosity I went 
round to the side just in time to hear the 
old crux: “Make a ring about the corse of 
Cesar,” and to watch the inside mechanism. 

At the words “ Shall I come down?“ the 
football captain in the back row put his 
arms round the centre-half and goal-keeper, 
while these in their turn clung to the two 
“ backs.” 

“ Ready,” whispered the captain, and then, 
as soon as Antony had reached the floor, 
ti Now l » 

A "forward rush" by the five heaviest 
fellows on the stage was, of course, irresis- 
tible. The smaller ones in front went flying 
toward the footlights, and the“ first citizen ” 
was even pinned down on the top of Cesar 
— this position, of course, lending fine real- 
ism to his cry of “Stand back from the 
hearse.” 

There is little more for me to say. The 
scenes were presented on the Speech Day, 
and everything went well; and it i3 worthy 
of note that, while the local newspaper 
commended the excellence of Antony and 
Brutus, and the calm dignity of Cæsar and 
his senators, it gave the best praise to the 
“ spirited behaviour of the crowd.” 
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The Great White Mother's Treaty Medal. 


REVIOUS to the year 1870, when 
the vast prairie lands of the 
interior, now known as Manitoba 
and the North-West Territories, 

were taken over by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the Indian wandered wide in undisputed 
sway over the freehold of his forefathers. 

A few fur traders of the Hudson Bay 
and the North-West Trading Companies 
and a handful of crofter settlers, planted on 
the Red River by the Earl of Selkirk in 1811, 
were the sole white inhabitants of those far- 
reaching tracts of Western Canada. 

As soon, however, as the big bargain 
between the Hudson Bay Company, the 
old-time guardians of the region, and the 
Government was concluded, it became 
evident that a spring tide of immigration 
would flood the land, and bring the white 
pioneers into possible conflict with its ab- 
original inhabitants. Thus the Government 
stood at grips with an inevitable * Indian 
Problem." 

The disappearance of the buffalo, the 
wild cattle of the West which had supplied 
the Indian for untold centuries with the 
necessaries of existence, aggravated the 
difficulties of the situation. 

No time was lost in calling the Redskins 
together, tribe by tribe, to explain the mean- 
ing of the coming invasion, and to assure 
them in a no less serious fashion of the 
eolicitude of the Great White Mother for 
their best interests. 

The first step was the negotiation of 
treaties, friendly agreements whereby the 
Indian rights over the soil were relinquished 


By I. 
(late Indian Department, Canada). 


H. WILLIAMS 


in exchange for the benefits of wise overlord. 
ship, which the white man's government came 
forward to guarantee. 

And here our illustration finds its place 
and tells its part of the story of the great 
"Pow Wows” of 1570 and subsequent 
yars. 

The Indians surrendered their lards, and 
undertook to maintain peaceful relations 


between themselves, with the other tribes, 
and with the whites. 

They were promised in return that 
Reserves of land, not to exceed an area 
allowing one square mile for each family of 
five persons, should be set apart for them and 
maintained intact for ever; it was ngreed 


that each soul should receive a present ci 
twelve dollars, to be followed by a perpetu:! 
annual payment of five dollars; that each 
chief should receive a flag (the Union Jack. 
a silver medal, and an annuity of twenty-five 
dollar3; cach councillor or head-man an 
annuity of fifteen dollars, with suits of 
clothing renewable every three years—the 
chief receives a red gold-laced coat, on 
which he displays his brightly burnishci 
medal with great pride on all public occa. 
sions. In addition to this, a certain sum is 
invested for them each year in fishing-tack:c 
and ammunition; each family cultivatin; 
the soil receives two hoes, a spade, and a 
scythe, and each group of ten families ove 
p'ough between them. 

Every band of Indians was supplied, in tle 
first instance, with a yoke of oxen, a bil! 
and four cows, together with seed grain sufi- 
cient to sow their lands, and an outfit cf 
carpenter's tools, large and small. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important of al. 
it was promised that schools should be main. 
tained for the children, all intoxicants 
excluded, and the red men allowed to hus: 
and fish over unoccupied territory. 

This, then, is the tale thit the silvcr medal 
here depicted has to tell us. It is pleasant 
to record that since these treaties of the 
early seventies were drawn up and ratitic! 
the Indians have settled down, band by band. 
on their Reserves as loyal and progressive 
citizens of the British Empire. The war 
hatcbet lies rusted in disuse, and the stn 
of lasting prosperity has risen over the:r 
habitations. 


After the Christmas Dinner.—New Patent Pill Administration 
(Drawn by Tom BROWNE) 
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Lhe Story of a Ghost. 


By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Mortimer's Marrow,” * Watkia's White Elephant,” ete. 
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“Oh, my! What was that sound! 
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NLY one ghost ever appeared at 
St. Martin’s, and that was at the 

time of the great singing craze. 
Singing had never been much 
thought of until young Hanfield 
came to the school, but when he came every. 
thing was changed. He was a fine little 
singer, and was so good-natured that he would 
sing for anyone who asked him to. Thus he 
soon became a favourite, and his example 
moved the whole Lower School. In a few days 
there was scarcely a youngster there who did 

not want to be a singer and a favourite! 

All suddenly, to the surprise of the music 
master, there was quite a rush for the choir, 
and some juniors even clamoured for more 
music lessons. Singing became common all 
over the place, and juniors who had always 
been at war now gathered in groups to sing 
choruses, and to admire each others’ voices. 
Every fag you met was humming something 
quietly, and as soon as you had passed he 
broke forth triumphantly into song. 

The Prefects took no notice of the matter 

except to suppress the harmony when it 
became extreme : indeed, Fifoot, the Captain, 
was heard to say that he was glad the new 


nuisance was such a barmless one. So 
when Leinster, of the Sixth, brought a certain 
complaint to the Prefects it fared rather 
badly at the hands of the Captain. Ifithad 
fared better, perhaps this story would never 
have been written ; for I firmly believe that 
it was owing to the Captain's refusal to help 
Leinster that the Ghost Episode took place 
at St. Martin's. 

Leinster was a rather dull fellow, but he 
was also very good-natured. He had two 
small cousins in the school-house, and he 

had faithfully promised his aunt, their mother, 
that he would always look after them well 
and treat them kindly. This promise had 
been kept, for Leinster possessed a tender 
conscience ; but his patience gave way when 
the singing mania came upon the scene. 
Those two small bo- s took the epidemic 
badly, and were continually coming to 
Leinster, asking him to hear them sing, and 
to tell them whether they sang well enough 
or not! At first he took it gently, but at 
last he turned crusty, and refused; where- 
upon the youngsters threatened to write 
home to their mother. It was then that 
Leinster complained to the Powers. 


„Well,“ said Fifoot, what can I do? I 
can't interfere between you and youi 
relations.“ 

„No,“ answered Leinster. But you can 
put down the whole thing. Tben they 
wouldn't dare to ask me.“ 

Fifoot, however, refused to move, advising 
Leinster to try to put his cousins down, 
instead. At his wits’ end, Leinster decided 
to avenge himself upon Fifoot: and the 
next time his cousins turned up, he sent 
them in to the Captain, telling them that 
that Prefect had a grand ear for music, and 
would like to give them a hint or two. They 
took it all in, and went; but they sent home 
such a complaint afterwards that Leinster 
had a very warm quarter of an hour by 
return of post. 

This made things worse than ever. 
Leinster was much embittered, and expressed 
the opinion that it was full time to change 
the Prefects for a set of better men. He 
also became a violent enemy of the singing 
mania, doing his level best to put it down 
single-handed. In this, of course, he failed, 
but the juniors had to be very careful while 
he was about, and it went hard with any 
youngster who dared to express himself in 
song while within his reach. During those 
days the senior's good-natured face was 
very sullen, and it was plain that he brooded 
over his wrongs in secret. 

It was then that the ghost came upon the 
scene, and was first discovered by Wallace. 
Wallace slept in Dormitory Seven, with five 
others of the Fifth Form. This dormitory 
was situated just at the end of one of the 
corridors, nearest to the flight of stairs 
which led to the second floor. At the top of 
this flight was & small room which, owing 
to the crowded state of the Sixth Form 
dormitories, had been pressed into temporary 
service as & bedroom. 

Wallace was a light sleeper, and one 
morning it was found that he had a story to 
tell. 

“ I heard something last night," he said. 

„Oh?“ said Lawson. 

“Yes. It was right in the middle of the 
night, and it woke me up. It was like a 
groaning noise.“ 

None of the others took much notice of 
what Wallace said, for he was such & wake- 
ful fellow that he often heard noises in the 
night. So for that day the matter was 
allowed to drop; but on the next night it 
was brought forward again in a rather start- 
ling way. 

It was somewhere between twelve and one 
o’clock, when Lee, who slept next to Wallace, 
was awakened by some one gripping his 
shoulder. He began to growl, but the grip 
was tightened. 

“Hush!” cried Wallace, in a terrible 
whisper. “Hush! Wakeup! Listen!” 

Then Lee did all three at once. With a 
creditable grasp of the situation, he roused 
himself thoroughly and listened with all his 
night. 

* It stops,” said Wallace thrillingly, “and 
then it comes again——”’ 

But he did not finish the sentence, for at 
that moment a sound was heard which was 
quite enough to excuse Wallace’s agitation. 
It seemed to come from the stairs, and was . 
deep, moaning sound, the cry, as Lee declared 
later, of “a soul in bitter agony.” It lasted 
for several moments, now increasing in 
depth and volume, now appearing to fade 
away in the distance ; then it gradually sank 
and ceased altogether: 
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Lee seemed to feel his bristly hair rising 
on end, and Wallace’s knees were all of a 
quiver. They waited breathlessly, but there 
was nothing more. 

“I-I d.don't think it will come again,” 
stammered Wallace. It was just the same 
last night. — L-lets w-wake the others!“ 

This was done at once, but the result was 
rather disappointing. The four who had not 
heard could not appreciate the horror of the 
sounds, and were unwilling to believe. It 
was remembered that the little room at the 
top of the stairs was occupied by Leinster, 
and tlie matter was charged to him. 

„He was snoring,” declared Lawson scorn- 
fully. Or perhaps he didn’t feel well. 
That's all." 

This declaration was angrily disputed, and 
Lee and Wallace were so thoroughly in 
earnest that they succeeded at last in making 
an impression. If they had heard aright 
the thing was certainly a mystery; and if 
the noise was a moaning noise, the mystery 
was certainly the mystery of a ghost. In 
the morning the news spread rapidly; and 
when Leinster came from his room to go 
out for early cricket, he found himself the 
centre of a certain grim interest. He stared 
in great surprise at the groups which awaited 
him below. 

“ Did you see the ghost?“ cried Walters. 

"See what?" asked Leinster, staring 
more than ever. 

" Did you hear anything last night? It 
was at about one o'clock," said Lee. 

Leinster was bewildered. ‘‘ Whatever do 
you mean?"' he said blankly. Then he 
scemed to wake up suddenly. What!” he 
cried. Have some of those kids taken to 
singing in the middle of the night? If they 
have, I'll ——”’ 

But Wallace explained, and told him what 
had really taken place. Like the plain, 
sensible fellow he was, Leinster refused to 
take it all in, and, because he had heard 
nothing himself, declared that there had been 
nothingtohear. Nay, he even told Wallace, 
quite brutally, that in the first place he had 
no business to be awake at all at one in the 
morning, and, in the second place, if he had 
heard anything from the second floor he 
ought to have gone straight up and told him, 
Leinster. Anyway, he was a silly peacock to 
go and kick up such a fuss about nothing. 

This naturally spoiled the whole affair, 
which became at once a subject of general 
amusement. Still, it was much discussed, 
and presently Fifoot came to hear of it. He 
sent for Lee and Wallace, and examined 
them at some length; but they were so clear 
as to their facts, and so thoroughly in 
earnest, that he could not fail to be struck. 

" You are positive," he asked, that it 
wasn't the noise of some one snoring ? " 

"Quite positive," they answered in a 
breath. 

The Captain was puzzled. It could not 
have been a noise of conversation, because 
there was no one up that stairs likely to 
converse, especially at such a time. The 
only person who slept so near was Leinster : 
from his door a long passage led away 
towards the servants’ quarters, and on this 
passage there was only one other room. 
This was a lumber-room, which was always 
kept locked. 

* Well,” he said at last, we must see. 
If you hear any noise to-night, Wallace, do 
you think you could run out and call me?“ 

Fifoot's dormitory was next but one to 
Number Seven. Remembering his sensa- 
tions, Wallace doubted, but promised to do 
his best. The Captain warned them to be 
secret, and then sent them away. 

Feeling that their reputations were upon 
trial, they obeyed him perfectly, and kept 
their own counsel. That night there was a 
good deal of chaff tlying about in Dormitory 
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Seven, but they bore it well, only replying 
to every sally with the wise answer, ** We'll 
see!" In due course the others dropped off 
one by one, and at half an hour after mid- 
night they alone were awake. 

Nor werethey disappointed. Just beforeone 
o'clock they were thrilled, partly with terror, 
but to a certain extent with triumph, by the 
return of the mysterious noise. It came in 
a kind of a deep, irregular moan, floating 
along the corridor more and more clearly. 

„There!“ gasped Wallace. 

* Are you going ? " whispered Lee. 

" Ye-es, But you come, too!“ 

For a while the noise died away. 
Together they stole to the door, which was 
slightly ajar; but it required a tremendous 
effort of nerve to draw it back. Just as they 
did so, that awful ghost began again. Right 
upon them, down the shadowy stairs, came a 
long, muffled moan, full of pain and agony. 

It was a terrible moment. They clutched 
each other tightly, and with one consent 
made a wild dash for Fifoot's room. As they 
came to his door they staggered back, and, 
but for their extreme fright, would have 
shrieked aloud. They thought it was the 
ghost that met them with outstretched arms, 
but really it was the Captain. 

* Hush!” he whispered. ‘I’m here." 

They pulled themselves together almost 
directly. Fifoot had, in fact, been listening 
on his own account, and at the first sound 
had gone to the door. Now they all stood 
together, waiting in terrible suspense. 

But they waited in vain after that, for no 
other sound broke the hush. Growing 
bolder, they went even to the foot of the 
stairs, and waited there a while ; but nothing 
118 to be heard, and at last the Captain 
said : 

It's gone for to-night. We'd better get 
back to bed, but don’t say a word to anyone 
till I've seen you in the morning." 

So, elated even in their agitation, the two 
returned to rest, and Fifoot went back to his 
own bed to think the matter over. The re- 
sult of his thinking was that in the morning, 
nt the first opportunity, he took Lee and 
Wallace with him to Mr. Strafford. 

Mr. Strafford slept on the same corridor, 
and was just the person to consult. He 
heard the story with much interest, and 
went into it thoroughly. From his attitude 
towards the affair, it was plain that he 
scented a practical joke of some kind or other 
on Leinster's part. 

*'To-night," he said finally, “you will 
listen once more, and I sball be with you. 
Be careful, however, not to say & word to 
anyone, as that would spoil our plans. I 
don’t think you'll hear the ghost after to- 
night." 

When Mr. Strafford gave an order it was 
bound to be obeyed, so the two members of 
Dormitory Seven had again to suppress their 
desire to talk. This time it was very diffi- 
cult, for several other fellows declared that 
they had heard the mysterious noise last 
night, and came to Lee and Wallace to talk 
it over. The conspirators, however, did not 
encourage gossip, and seemed to look coldly 
upon all later discoverers; but for them the 
hours passed at a perfectly wretched pace 
until midnight came again. 

At midnight, however, Mr. Strafford and 
Fifoot stood, fully dressed, but shoeless, in 
the doorway of Number Seven, the two Fifth 
Form fellows with them. There was a faint 
light in the corridor from a window close by, 
bit Mr. Strafford had brought & dark lan- 
tern, as likely to be useful for his purpose. 
There they waited in utter silence and great 
expectation. : 

Wallace told the tale in the early morning, 
with the others of his dormitory as eager 
listeners. Hereisthe story in his own words : 

* We had to wait for about twenty minutes,“ 


he said, and I can tell you it was a very 
nervy time. "T wasn't nervy because of the 
ghost, for I don’t suppose any of us really 
believed there was one; but we had to keep 
so still, you see, and couldn't utter & single 
word. Besides, some of us were afraid that 
nothing would happen, and after all the ex- 
citement that would have been & shockinz 
sell. 

„But we needn't have worried about that. 
for all of a sudden the thing began. It 
broke out all at once, & long, horrible. 
ghostly $ 

There Wallace began to laugh, and 
laughed until he began to choke. Lee 
promptly thumped him, and in a few 
minutes he was able to go on: 

“At first it gave us an awful turn, but 
only for a second. Then Strafford gave a 
jump, and made straight for the stairs. We 
were after him in two shakes, not a 
bit afraid; and by the time he had reached 
the top we were half-way up. 

„The noise didn’t stop, and by that time 
we saw where it came from. It came, 
plainly enough, from Leinster's room 
a great, solemn, howling noise, with a lot of 
groans and moans in it. His door was just 
& trifle open, and we crowded round it. Then 
we knew what noise it was! 

"It was Leinster’s voice, and Leinster 
was —“ 

There Wallace again began to laugh; but 
a vigorous and timely thump warned him off. 
and he continued : 

„It was old Leinster’s voice, and Leinster 
was—singing! It was singing, or howling. 
or yelling, or moaning, whatever you like to 
call it; and as soon as we began to listen, we 
were able to catch the words. They were the 
last two lines of the first verse of that old 
song you’ve heard, and Leinster was howling 
them out like this— 


*' Oh who-oo-oo will up and fol- low me, 
To win a bloo-oo-coming br.i-de?'" 


Wallace’s listeners knew the old song well 
enough. They all began to laugh together, 
and for a while no more could be said. 
Presently, however, the laughing subsided. 

“There was & pause at the verse end." 
resumed Wallace, just the pause we had 
noticed on the other nights, you know. 
During that pause Strafford gave a whisper 
between his teeth. ‘Wretched Boy!’ he 
said ; and, almost as soon as he had said it. 
that Wretched Boy began to sing again: 
But at the very first note—if you can call it 
a note—Strafford pushed the door open. In 
n second we were inside, and then click went 
the bull’s-eye lantern, as he opened it. 

“‘ Leinster!’ he said, in a low, savage 
way ; and then —- 

“And then, of course, we quite expected 
Leinster to stop singing. We also expected 
to see him staring at us and the light, all 
guilty and towsled like a mop. Butthe song 
didn't stop, and we didn't catch Leinster 
blinking at us in a terrible fright. When 
we looked, we saw Leinster lying on his back 
in bed, fast asleep ; but his mouth wasopen. 
and he was howling away as hard as he 
could howl. His voice was not the voice he 
usually talks in, but a hoarse, harsh thing. 
such as people sometimes use in their sleep. 
full of eracks and discords; and as we stood 
and stared, he went right through another 
verse of that precious song: 


u‘ Her fa-a-ather he has locked the door; 
Her mother keeps the Ke-c-ey : 
But neither bolts nor ba-ars shall pa-art 
My own true love from mee 


“« All the time he was singing, his face wa- 
— well, it was a face belonging to the kind ot 
thing Lee mentioned the other morning— i 
soul in bitter agony.’ Eh, Lee? But as 
soon as the verse was done the horrid lovk 
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went off altogether, and his features settled 
down. Looking at him then, you wouldn’t ON MINOR — UGG 

have guessed that a second before he had , ý 
been singing for all he was worth ! 

“ For a bit we stood there, staring at him, AFTER PERFORMING A FEW SIMPLE TRICKS ATA PARTY, JONES ,ELATED BY 
and not knowing what to do. Of course we 
saw the truth now, for this precious song was 
the very thing Leinster’s cousins had been 
learning—the very thing they had worried 
him so much with. No doubt it had got 
upon his mind, and he had got into the 
habit of singing, in his dreams, the verses 
which had tormented him most. You know 
he detests singing, and has never sung a line 
in his life, &ccording to his own account. 
And that was why he made such & horrible 
noise of it, so that we took it for a ghost's 
groaning.” 

At that point the whole dormitory found 
relief in unrestrained laughter. The situa- 
tion tickled everybody, for they all remem- 
bered how Leinster had warred against the 
singing craze. Brown was the first to 
recover. 

^ Well!" he cried. ‘What was the end? 
Tell us.“ 

“The end," answered Wallace, was as 
simple as possible, Strafford just stared for 
. bit, as helpless as a post. Then, all of a 
sudden, he shut up his dark lantern and d 
in a whisper : 

“*Rid-iculous! Boys, go back to bed at 
once!’ 

“And we went," concluded Wallace 
briefly. 


Wallace’s account was in every respect a 
full and correct one. Indeed, I have had it 
confirmed by the Captain, and that, of course, 
is enough for anybody. Poor Leinster had 
brooded, and his wrongs had got upon his 
mind; and this circumstance had raised the 
only ghost ever heard of at St. Martin’s. 
The creature was effectually laid next day by 
Dr. Barnes, who gave Leinster something 
which enabled him to sleep without a song 
the whole night through. 
That the ghost did not return afterwards 
was partly due to Fifoot. The Captain recon- 
sidered his decision about the singing mania, 
reflecting that a thing which had made 
& Sixth fellow get into such a state as 
Leinster’s must be much more harmful than 
he had fancied it. So in a day or two it was 
known that the Prefects greatly liked the 
general taste for music, and that they had 
asked the Doctor to arrange for extra lessons 
in that subject. This report simply withered 
the thing up at once, and in & week's time to 
be heard singing anywhere was a terrible 
»ffence. The Lower School never wanted any- 
thing when the Seniors began to back it up. 
Leinster, of course, had a very warm time 
'or & bit, and even to this day you can make 
im very uncomfortable by mentioning the — — — 2e . 
itle of a certain old song, or by uttering the 
simplest remark about anyone's Blooming 


3ride. It reminds him too clearly of our ^ B L s . S p, 7 
‘Story of a Ghost.” Jo a Boy Leaving School. 
Til following original lines have been sent us by a lad at Christ's Hospital. We print them ns the words of 
a boy for boys: 
You're going into the world, my lad— Remember, then, to play the man 
Be faithful, then, be true, Always, in every place; 
And never do aught wrong, my lad, Strive to uphold, whene’er you can, 
Because “the others do.” The honoar of your race. 
Stand up for right o’er wrong alway, 
In business and at home, Whate'er your place in life may be, 
Aud never list to those that say : Whether you're rich or poor, 
“As Rome does, do at Rome." Whether or no Society 
Greets you with open door, 
Hold fast by what you know is true; Keep straight, keep true, till life shall end;: 
Hold fast with all your might; Be always (for you can) 
Stand up for your opinions, too, To every man you meet a friend, 
But see that they are right. A Christian gentleman. 
R. J. Woon. 
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Tobogganing in the Alps. 


" LIDING down hill in order to walk 
up again "—that is the way con- 
temptuous onlookers describe to- 
bogganing. 

It is a partially vue description, too, but 
then “a truth which is half the truth is ever 
the blackest of lies." When one remembers 


just what tobogganing is, one soon under. 
stands why people enjoy it so much. 


By Mrs. AunBEY LE BLoxp, 
Author of “The High Alps in Winter," etc. 


(Illustrated by the AUTHOR’s Photographs.) 


they noticed was the entire population either 
sliding about on little sleds, or else dragging 
various things from place to place on 
them. 

Now our countryfolk are always ready to 
improve and adopt any out-of-doors sport 
they find in & place they go to. Thus it was 
not long before the English began to make 
regular runs, instead of simply scooting down 


The so-called Church Leap” (see the church in the trees to the left) 

on the Cresta Run, St. Moritz. The surface of the run is ice, and the 
miles an hour. 
to mark the course for the workmen 
and would at once fal] over if touched by a toboggan. 


pace in places exceeds the rate of sixt 
sticks at the sides are merel 


Let us see how the sport first began in 
Switzerland. Fifty years or so ago, before 
English people ever thought of going to the 
Alps for the winter, the village children, boys 
and girls, had, as now, each his little sledge, 
which he pulled by a string when the road 
was flat or uphill, or sat on and rode down if 
there was a suitable incline. 


The second and third banksafter “Church Leap.” The 


rider is making a slow courae, so does not rise high on 
the banks. 


Even grown-up people found these hand 
sleighs useful, and employed them as often 
for carrying things about on as for amuse- 
ment. So when English visitors first came 
to spend a winter amid the snow in these 
high-lying Alpine villages, the first thing 


The little 


the village street at fifty miles an hour, to 
the alarm of foot passengers and the indigna- 
tion of the local policeman. 

These runs were over snow-covered fields, 
and first of all very little was done except 
to fill up the holes which were worn by the 
constant friction of thesleighs — or toboggans, 
as, in imitation of the Canadian article, they 
now began to be called. 

The next step in the progress of the sport 
was to have a run with turns in it. The 
corners were banked up, as we see on a 
bicycle track, and a certain amount of 
engineering skill was displayed. 

But now a great difficulty arose. The 
snow run, owing to the numbers of people 
which used it, quickly wore out. Bumps 
and holes appeared, riders were carried home 
with broken bones ; the state of affairs clearly 
could not continue. So a remedy was dis- 
covered, and after the sun had disappeared 
water was poured over the previously smooth 
surface, and thus was born the ice-run, the 
forerunner of the celebrated Cresta Course 
at St. Moritz, in the Engadine, a Swiss valley 
6,000 ft. above the sea, or nearly twice as high 
as the highest mountain we have in this 
country. However, as all round it there are 
mountains of 10,000 ft. high, it is difficult to 
realise these facts when one is there. 

After tobogganing for some years with 
much content on theseruns, further improve- 
ment was thought of, but not so much in 
the runs as in the machines. 

It was found that the high framework of 
the toboggan then used made it skid at steep 
and diflicult corners, so one fine day an 
enterprising rider had a different sort of sled 
made, which he christened "America "— I 
believe simply because he himself happened 
to be an American. The sides were solid, 
and it was lower and longer than the Swiss 
pattern. 

Improvements now came fast. A steel 
skeleton machine was constructed, and turned 
out in several varieties. 


Part of the course of the Cresta Run, from the Grand Stand, near th 
Church Leap.” The run ends in the level meadows below. It is 
about three-quarters of a mile long. 


But another and greater revolution hal 
come about in the sport. It had hitherto 
been the custom to sit on a toboggan, steering 
with pointed sticks held in the hands. and 
using the heels, which stuck out on each side. 
to brake with. 

On these new toboggans, however, owin; 
to their weight and the better way they ran 
the pace was much increased. Riders founi 


it difficult to do the whole course in compa»: 
with their machines, and falls were serioo: 
and frequent. 

One morning a daring individual aste 
nished us all by going down the run lrin: 
flat on his face on his machine. By degre- 
everyone followed suit, only one or two d 
the men and a few of the ladies still retain- 
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The top of the Cresta Run and the“ sammer der- 
which those who start the toboggancrs find ust - 
cold days. 


ing the old sitting posture. “ Lying gen- 
men," as a secretary of the club c 
unfortunately described them on a nc: 
board, were the rule, and, while the pacer 
still faster, accidents diminished. The da“ 
at the sides of the machine were grasp! 


rin" et 


the hands, the feet had steel rakes attached 
to act as brake and steering gear, and the 
sport reached within the last few years its 
fullest development. 


A group of spectators at the Grand Stand overlooking 


the *Ohurch Leap.” 


Pietures give a better idea than written 
deseription of the chief featuresof tobogganing, 
and in the accompanying illustrations I have 


A group of tobogganers. The old Swiss type "y no is seen above in 
of early construction. 


the snow. To the right is an “ America 


shown the most exciting corners of the 
‘ourse. 

The Cresta Run is now engineered on 
‘cientific principles. It is owned by the 


A tobogganer on the third bank. 


t. Moritz Tobogganing Club, to whose 
resident, Mr. W. H. Bulpett, it owes much 
its success. Races are held on it every 
inter, the most important of which is known 


TOBOGGANING IN THE ALPS. 


as the “Grand National.” This is open to 
tobe g mners from other districts, but usually 
resolves itself into a neck-and-neck struggle 
between the Engadine and Davos. The 


A lady rounding “ Battledore Corner." 
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elsewhere, but none to equal the Cresta. In 
Canada, too, there are many toboggan runs, 
iced over, but the sport in that country is 
entirely different. 


Courses are usually quite 


“ Shuttlecock Corner is the 


one immediately after, seen to the left of the photograph. 


times of the eompetitors are taken by an 
electric timing machine, a telephone enables 
those at the top of the course to talk to those 


below, and a big bell booms from the crow's 
nest," where the timekeepers are stationed, 
whenever a luckless rider makes haste too 
fast, and tumbles off his machine. No one 


fai: — 


straight, and a flat-bottomed machine of 
pliable wood is used, on which sometimes two 
or more persons place themselves. There is 


A form of riding occasionally adopted. 


another sport in the Alps resembling 
tobogganing, though, as an Irishman would 
say, it is quite different. I allude to bob- 
sleighing. a most exciting and fascinating 
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The end of the course. One rider only goes down at & time, 


may start till the rider before him is safely at 
the bottom, and the course is signalled 
“clear.” 

There are other ice runs at Davos, Arosa, and 


sport, in which many who fear the terrors of 
tobogganing can take part. But in this short 
paper we have only to do with tobogganing, 
80 I will now bring it to a close. 
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A Young Savage. 


SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 


Wrilten and Composed by the Rev. W. J. FoxELL, M.A., 
B.MUS. LOND. 


Et Allegro moderato. 


PIANO. 


age youth, A 
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a - way, from strange un - heard - of climes. In man-ners he was 


and coarse, In speech rude and il — bred: For “Tf you please!" or 
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A YOUNG SAVAGE. 


CHORUS. f 


ad lib. 
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sing the fact with eonseious pride and joy. 


At meal-time he did everything 
To shock and to displease: 
He talked whene'er his mouth was full, 
His knife he used for peas; 
And on the table where he sat 
His elbows he would prop, 
And in hia fingers gnaw the bones 
Of chicken or of chop. 


CHORUS. 


He would not wipe by any chance 
His feet upon the mat, 

Nor, when he met his master out, 
Politely raise his hat; 

And if he trod upon your corus— 
(Such things sometimes occur!) 

He only grinned; he never said, 
“I beg your pardon, Sir!“ 


— 


» 


He came, you un-der-stand, From a 
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He shouldered, elbowed, shoved, and pushed ; 
He always took the best 

Of what was going for himself, 
Ignoring all the rest. 

Men stood it long, until they could 
Not stand it any more: 

They kicked him out, and packed him off 
Back to his native shore. 


Cuonvs. CHORUS. 
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2.— The Retreat. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS.—By HERRUT P. DOLLMA E. 
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s WAS never properly educated,” com- 
plained the Mere Youth. 

Our half-circle round the board- 
ing-house fire was not visibly startled 
by this bit of information, and when 

my chum, Jacobs, murmured * Queen Anne 
is dead," the remark seemed entirely super- 
fluous. During his one year's sojourn 
amongst us the Mere Youth had not displayed 
knowledge of even average limits. 

But our genial comrade, the Artist, felt it 
his duty to correct the Mere Youth’s self- 
estimation. 

* What are you thinking of, Youth ?" he 

| said. “ Anyhow, you must have learnt some- 

ı thing gince you have been among such 
distinguished personages as ourselves. Why, 
to be only in Mrs. Bailey's boarding-house 
is a liberal education in itself.” 

It happened that our worthy landlady was 


honouring us with her presence that evening,. 


and she rose tothe Artist's compliment at once. 

“ I can’t see how you can say that, sir,“ 

she said indignantly, getting up and rolling 

j Lor knitting into a firm roll,“ seeing that 
I’m a Primrose Dame myself and takes in 
‘The Standard’ regular." And she swept 
from the room, with vague murmurs about 
„supper.“ 

The Artist being thus temporarily crushed, 
the Fellow-Who-Knows-Everything took up 
the task of consoling the despondent Mere 
Youth. 

„Didn't they whack you enough?" he 
inquired sympathetically. 

This roused Jacobs, who is a schoolmaster, 
to an irate defence of his profession. 

“It is strange," he began, how people 
persist in imagining that knowledge can 
only be driven into a boy by the tip of & 
cane. Now I believe in usiug only kindness." 
He stopped; our deprecating coughs were 
unanimous, for rumours of his prowess 
with his right arm had reached us. 

The Artist stretched up to the mantelshelf 
for the matches. Ah,“ he said, as he 
lighted his pipe, I went to a schocl where 
they tried both methods— one after the other. 
If it won't bore you fellows, I'll tell you 
about it. lt answered finely. Anyhow, one 
of the boys not only became a talented, 
though unnoticed and  unremunerated, 
member of my profession, but he is also 
much admired and extolled for the grace of 
his manners, the distinction of his con- 
versation, the unselfishness of his nature, 
and -—- 
kiow all about that, and begged him to 
begin his tale. 

Sitting forward in his arm-chair, and 
looking thoughtfully into the fire, he 
complied, as follows: 

„Through some mistaken idea that I was 
delicate, I was not allowed to go to school 
till I was twelve. Looking back at it all 


^" But we hastened to say that we 
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now, I strongly surmise that my seeming 
to be delicate was only a regularly lazy 
disposition, and that a smart application of 
a bit of wood to the tightest part of my 


trousers was all that was needed to make 
me up to school-work. 

* Anyhow, once I found myself among a 
lot of harum-scarum boys of my own age, I 
soon discovered that I was strong enough to 
join in their rough-and- rumble schoolboy 
fun and thoroughly disorderly conduct. We 
won't say much about studying—I fancy we 
did less of that than is done in most small 
boarding-schools. Ours was a country 
school, too! My parents sent me to it 
because they thought I should be quiet 
there. It was kept by an elderly clergyman, 
tall and scraggy, bent shoulders and head in 
advance of his feet, grizzled black hair and 
beard, and a voice like a phonograph. He 
was very deaf, and believed in ruling boys by 
kindness. 

“ There were only about a dozen boarders 
ever at the school, and about half a dozen 
day-boys, so only one assistant was necessary. 
My word! I do pity the fellows who came as 
assistant-masters to thatschool. They never 
stayed long. I can’t think where the Rev. 
Jonas Smith, our head master, got them 
from. They must have been fellows who 
took to the job through necessity and not 
from any special fitness for it. They were 
all of good education, but had no idea of how 
to keep us in order. For one thing, though, 
they were not given fair means. Of course 
they were not allowed to whack us—we were 
to be ruled by kindness. 

„We did, however, get the cane sometimes. 
If a boy committed an offence beyond the 
limits of kindness, the Rev. Jonas would 
request him to follow him, after school, to 
the little room upstairs which he used as a 
private study. 1 think it must have been 
originally meant for a dressing-room. It 
was simply furnished with a table, a windsor 
chair, a book-case, a large engraving of the 
Rev. Jonas Smith’s Oxford college, and, in 
one corner, a thin and rather dilapidated 
cane. Arrived there, and the door carefully 
closed, Mr. Smith would deliver a suitable 
homily, followed by two or three handers— 
just hard enough to make one feel cross, you 
know. 

* Of course, none of the assistant-master3 
ever let out to Mr. Smith what times we 
gave them when left in their sole charge. 
Their occupation would have been gone in 
& moment. I fancy he nearly detected the 
tricks we played on him--with due cautior. 
For I have seen him dart suspicious glances 
towards us. But our amusement obtained 
for the time, we were always unduly demure 
and studious, and he apparcatly dismissed 
his surmises as unworthy. If only the 
assistant-master had been pre:ent, instead 
of being in charge of the juniors upstairs, he 
might, in the light of the tricks he detected 
as played upon himself, have arrived with 
certainty of the truth. 

“ Poor old unsuspicious pedagogue! How 
little he knew of the disgraceful way in 
which we treated him. It would have been 
all right if he hadn't been so deaf; that 
made him seem stupid and uncertain of 
what was going on. 

" But retribution was to descend upon us, 
and put a stop to our continued career of 
disrespect. The assistant-master who was 
then with us was suddenly taken ill, and had 
to leave at the half.term. I fancy that 
illness was genuine, and not, as you might 


| How the Unexpected Happened. 
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expect, the result of too much boy. So 
Mr. Smith had to obtain what assistance he 
could, being especially forced to do this, as 
he had himself to go away for a fertnight to 
visit a relative who was ill. 

“The only man he could hear of was a 
Mr. Creswell, an Oxford man, who had been 
in business, but wished to be a tutor for a 
change. He would be glad to come, anyhow, 
for the half-term, he said, in ‘ order to gain 
experience.’ Mr. Smith explained all this 
to us before Mr. Creswell’s arrival, and 
sincerely hoped that during his own un- 
avoidable absence we would give Mr. Cres- 
well as little trouble as possible and assist 
him in every way, as he had had noexperience 
in teaching before. 

„We thought we would, rather --we looked 
forward to having such a time as our wildest 
imaginations had never dreamt of. 

** Mr. Creswell arrived in due course. He 
proved to be a tall, strongly built fellow of 
about twenty-four, evidently a good athlete. 
He had a quiet manner, and a clear, firm 
voice. 

„He spoke to us in a friendly way, but. 
kept us at a farther stand-off than the other 
masters had done. In the playground his 
athletic knowledge and powers won our 
respect and made his word law from the 
very first. In the schoolroom he was a 
little nervous at first, but soon fell in with 
the routine and showed signs of being more 
painstaking in his efforts to teach than we 
quite cared for. That day he had the 
support of Mr. Smith’s presence, the next 
day he would be left to our tender mercies 
for an entire fortnight. Weshould see what 
we should see ! 

"In the afternoon of that first day an 
incident occurred. Mr. Creswell was taking 
my class in English grammar. While he was 
busily engaged in trying to explain the 
mysteries of parsing to my chum, Cook, 
who was an &wfully dense chap, my gaze, 
wanderingin search of something worthy of its 
attention, happened to fall upon our amiable 
head-master, who, for the moment, was en- 
gaged in dreamily contemplating the prospect. 
to be seen from the window. So I favoured 
him withagrimace of neatly calculated scorn. 
It did not reach its climax, however, for I 
unexpectedly met Mr.. Creswell's steel-grey 
eyes fixed upon me. ‘I understand, he 
murmured to himself, as I collapsed; 'I 
thought that was how matters stood. Al} 
the others evidently just as bad.’ 

“Then he proceeded to give out for our 
struggles at parsing the following aphorism : 
* The seats of the scornful shall be troubled.' 

“This he carefully explained to be a 
quotation from an Eastern sage. One thing 
we began to dislike in Mr. Creswell was his 
habit of making quotations, not always 
when there was & reason for them. We 
thought it showed an unbecoming levity of 
mind. 

“ That day, just as the shades of evening 
deepened, I happened to find myself, without 
the Rev. Jonas Smith's knowledge or leave, 
among the gooseberry-bushes at the end of 
the garden. As a doubtful proverb has it, 
stolen gooseberries taste sweetest. I hadn't 
been there long, before I heard steps om 
the path, and Mr. Smith and Mr. Creswell 
halted near my hiding-place in solemn and 
earnest discussion. 

* T oan hardly believe it,’ said Mr. Smith, 
in the tones of one convinced against his 
will, ‘but I give-you full leave to resort to 
the measures you suggest at the first case of 
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disorderly conduct you meet with during my 
absence. But Ido not think you will be at 
all troubled in that way. My boys have been 
consistently ruled by kindness, with most 
satisfactory results. By the bye, if you should 
want it, you know where to find it? In my 
little room upstairs, you know.’ 


“ That night I repeated what I had over- 
heard to my bedroom-mates, after the gas 
had been put out. The locality where the 
mysterious ‘it’ was to be found indicated 
only one line of proceedings, and gloom de- 
scended upon us. 

“sI don't care,’ grunted Cook. He's 
never been a master before, and I daresay he 
doesn’t know which end of the cane to use.’ 

He knows how to bring a cricket bat 
down,’ remarked Thompson, the tallest of us, 
and our senior by a year or two. 

% And he's got an arm three times as 
strong as old Smith’s,’ said another mourn- 
fully. 

„Set of cowards!’ snapped Cook. 
* You're like the chaps in the poetry-stuff 
about William Tell. You'll all bow down to 
a cap on the top of a stick, and I shall be the 
only one brave enough to say I won't. 

“ «It’s more likely you'll be the first to bow 
down with a stick on the top of you,’ drily 
remarked Thompson. 

“<: Anyhow, old Smith's cane is à mangy 
affair, said the other boy. ‘ The last time 
he whacked me I saw it was split. 

** ! If Creswell offers to give me a hander,’ 
grunted Cook, ‘I shall tell him to cane him- 
self.' 


* The next morning's work had not long 
commenced before Cook, who sat opposite to 
me, saw fit to bestow a vicious kick on one of 
my shins. I don’t know to this day what 
it was a ‘penalty-kick’ for. Enraged at the 
pain, I launched as good a one at him. He 
deftly shifted his legs, with the result that 
the kick landed on the form, and sent a pile 
of books he happened to have by his side 
flying into the middle of the room. 

“Mr. Creswell looked up in time to see 
Cook preparing to deal me another kick. 

* * Ah,’ he murmured softly to himself, 

*The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things. 


“ So saying, he got up and stood in front 
of the fireplace, and said aloud and sternly, 
‘I want the attention of all of you, please.’ 

“ Every boy turned towards him, and there 
was dead silence in the room, for all knew 
the crisis was at hand. 


THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENED. 


“ Dawson and Cook, stand out,’ was the 
next order. I stole a glance at my chum to 
see if rebellion might commence at that 
point, but he was scrambling out over the 
form quite docilely. 

*' During Mr. Smith's absence,’ Mr. 
Creswell went on, as we stood before him, 
‘he has given me full powers to take his 
place in every way, and to punish severely 
any case of disorderly conduct. Thompson, 
if you will go up to my room, you will find a 
cane in the corner to the left of the chest 
of drawers, behind my cricket-bat. Please 
bring it here.’ 

“During Thompson’s absence from the 
room there was still perfect silence, and a 
feeling of strained expectation. The only 
person who seemed thoroughly at his ease was 
Mr. Creswell, as he stood warming himself 
with his back to the fire. 

“Thompson soon came back with a long 
strong cane, which we saw at first glance was 
a more formidable implement of torture than 
that used by Mr. Smith. I began to wish I 
was anywhere but where I was. 

„Mr. Creswell took it in a firm grasp, and 
intimated that Cook was to be the first 
victim. 

* Once more the whole school waited in 
anxious expectation— to see Cook do the 
William Tell act. Cook choked, turned very 
white — and held out his hand. 

“ Mr. Creswell scrutinised that very 
grubby palm with interest. ‘Ah, that’s 
what Mr. Smith operates on, isn’t it? Well, 
I prefer a- ahem !—less honourable part of 
you. This way, boy,’ and so saying he put 
a firm hand on the back of Cook’s neck and 
bent him down over the table that stood by 
his chair. Cook had evidently been in for 
that sort of thing before, for he began at once 
to flinch in with his whole body. 

„ What are you doing, boy?’ said Mr. 
Creswell. ‘I haven't commenced yet.’ There 
was no doubt about it when he did com- 
mence! Cook flinched then involuntarily at 
every cut, and his squeals rose clearly tn the 
silence of stupefaction in which these pro- 
ceedings held the school. 

* He got a dozen cuts, well laid on, and 
evidently by & practised hand. 

„When he was dismissed, Mr. Creswell 
turned to me. ‘Your turn now,’ he said 
cheerfully; ‘what are you waiting for?’ 

"I took my place over the edge of the 
table with & beating heart. I had never 
been punished in that way before, and I 
didn't look forward cheerfully to the experi- 
ence. 

* I got a dozen too— and all I will tell you 
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about it is that, when I went back to my 
place, I sat down on the hard form very 
reluctantly. 

„Mr. Creswell placed the cane, in full 
view, on the mantelshelf, and the routine of 
morning school was resumed. 

"In our discussions in the playground 
afterwards, the subject of the morning’s 
proceedings was conspicuous by its absence. 

„We were not broken in all at once, how- 
ever. During that fortnight, Mr. Creswell 
thrashed every boy in the school in tarn— 
some more than twice. That first experi- 
ence of mine was by no means my last. 

** Well, we got to see that he was in the 
right, and if he didn’t make very brilliant 
scholars of any of us, he made us work 
better than we ever had done before. He 
coached us into being good cricketers, any- 
how. Our ‘eleven’ became quite noted in 
the neighbourhood. 

" When Mr. Smith returned, I happened 
once more to overhear him in discussion 
with Mr. Creswell. 

„ What I can't understand,’ he was 
caying, is how you became so proficient at 
corporal punishment if you haven't been a 
schoolmaster before.’ 

**Oh, I have had plenty of practice, 
answered Mr. Creswell. 

* But how? 

**Oh, I have a younger brother, who i: 
rather a handful. I fancy he was rathe: 
glad when I accepted this post.’ ” 


The Artist got up to stretch himself. 
„That's ull," he said, and I'll leave you to 
draw your own conclusions." 

The Silent Man looked at him with 
curiosity. It's odd that you should have 
gone to that school," he said. Didn't the 


similarity of the names strike you? I am 
that younger brother Mr. Creswell spoke of, 
you know." 

And as he spoke, the Silent Man shifted 
uneasily in his chair. 


The Boy, The Lion, and The Bicycle. 


By W. 


HE school I used to attend was situ- 

ated on a hill which commanded a 

splendid and comprehensive view 

of the surrounding country, and 

some say that from the top of the 

highest of the buildings one can see as 
many as seven counties. 

It was a healthy spot, and such a position 
for a school amply proved its right by the 
sanatorium at the bottom of the field being 
mainly empty. 

However, accidents will happen in the 
best regulated families, and how it was no 
one found out, but measles broke out among 
the smaller boys, and before long about a 
dozen of us were housed in the sanatorium, 
having a rare old time, without feeling a 
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particle depressed at our being separated 
from all the opportunities of the school 
routine. 

The majority of us were allowed to spend 
our time, after the initial stage was over, in 
the large airy sitting-room, and when all the 
games at our disposal were exhausted, we 
took to telling stories, as boys will. In this 
way we discovered a genius in the art; his 
name was A. L. Williams, usually styled 
„ AL" but for ever after dubbed Alice.“ 
This was derived from All. lies,“ and origi- 
nated from his extraordinary capacity for 
barefaced imposition. He was a Welshman 
from some country village with more w’s 
in it than look pronounceable, and more 
consonants than look canny. 


We soon found out that whatever story 
we told, however incredible or exaggerated, 
he had a better to cap it with. Was it a 
thunderstorm—his was the most wonderfal 
on earth; was it a feat at cricket or football 
—he had done better. No matter what it 
was, Williams could produce a finer product 
than any of us could. I could spin you 
many of his yarns, all told in a most graphic 
way, with the certainty in it all that it was 
absolutely true. ; 

One thing I must mention—anything he 
told us of had always happened to himself 
or one of his numerous relations or ances- 
tors. He told us that his direct ancestor 
were the chiefs of the borders. We asked 
him if they bordered on the truth. 
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I remember that I had told them of a 
thunderstorm I had been in and a hair- 
breadth escape I had had, when all turned 
on "Alice" and told him to cap it if he 
could. He complied at once. 

“The biggest thunderstorm I was ever in 
came while I was fishing in one of the Welsh 
streams. I was busy playing a fine trout, 
and I didn't notice how black the sky had 
grown. With a hideous crash the storm 
broke above my head, and I turned round 
startled to see a fireball coming up the river 
towards me. I dropped my tackle and ran 
with all my might up-stream and reached 
the bridge just in time. The ball struck the 
very tree I was under and exploded like a 
gun and blew the tree to atoms. When I 
got back afterwards, I found my trout lying 
on the ground, fully cooked from the heat 
of the fireball. So I had him for dinner, 
and went on fishing. That is why I never 
had him stuffed. He was a whopper.” 

Of course we all shouted at him, but he 
was most distressed that we appeared to 
disbelieve him. Like the American who told 
an English sportsman that he had shot 
ninety-nine canvas-backed duck with one 
shot. * Why don't you make it & hundred 
while you are about it? said the English- 
man. Stranger,“ said the Yankee, “you 
grossly mistake me; do you think I would 
imperil my truthfulness over one wretched 
canvas-backed duck?” 

But it wasn't of Williams's stories I set 
about writing this. I mentioned him 
because he started the fashion of trying to 
tell the best story. But even Alice had to 
take a back seat in time. 

In our company was & small-made but 
wiry lad of the name of Braintree — Horace 
Braintree. He was a great friend of mine, 
and I was not sorry when he came to the 
sanatorium ill with the same light scourge 
which kept us prisoners. Neither he nor I 
were at all bad, and so we were early about 
again, though of course not allowed in 
school for fear of infection. 

The doctor, a kindly old greybeard, took 
pity on us and told us to come over on our 
bicycles to tea with him. He was an old 
bachelor, and lived with an old housekeeper, 
so there was no one to fear for. So Horace 
and I mounted our machines, old solid-tyred, 

early safeties, and set off for the village where 
he lived. | 

When we got to the Cross-road Common, 
as it was termed, we found the open ground 

occupied by a travelling menagerie, round 
which a group of people were shouting and 
gesticulating as if something very important 
had taken place. The menagerie had been 
there some days, and of course we were not 
allowed to go there on any pretext. What 
was more natural, then, that we should 
throw care to the winds and mix with the 
throng and find out what was up. 

We laid our bikes down on the grass and 

asked the first man what was the matter. 

* Whoi, Varmer Jonas ee says as the loion 
'as a-heaten one of?is zheep." 

* What !—a lion got loose! we exclaimed. 

* Where is he? " 

* Whoi, oi don't ’zickly knaw, but ee doo 

zay as 'ee were a cown in Tanglezcrub." 
* Tanglescrub" was a bit of a wood 
through which we had to lid: to Dr. Street’s. 

„% My word,“ said I,“ suppose we get collared 
by the old benst." And the thought made 
us roar with the very excitement. “I say, 
Horace, d'you think we ought to risk it?“ 

“ Risk it?” said Braintree, * where's the 
risk? If the beast's had a good meal I 
don’t think he will do us much harm on our 
machines. I guess I could ride quicker than 
any lion!“ 

Horace Braintree was a good athlete even 
at fifteen. He had carried off several 
prizes on his machine, besides winning the 
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quarter-mile hurdles at our last sports and 
tying with the school record. 

* I'm not afraid, if you are," he said. So 
that settled it; and we mounted again, and, 
with my heart thumping away with a 
mixture of excitement and funk, we headed 
for the Common, which lay between the 
village and the doctor’s house. 

At the end of the Common was the Tangle- 
scrub, some four hundred yards in length. 

* Now for it ! " said Horace, and we put on 
a spurt, and in a few minutes lion and wood 
were left behind and we reached the doctor's 
house. It was a pretty house, covered with 
creepers, with a spacious lawn in front and 
to the side, with & few large trees, under 
whose shade and shelter tea was spread. 

The doctor was soon out with us, and we 
told him our story of the escaped lion. He 
said that lions out of menageries were not 
very fierce as a rule, and if they were kept 
well supplied with food they wouldn't hurt 
a soul. So we felt rather foolish at having 
been scared so, and soon forgot the beast in 
the wonderful things the old doctor showed 
us and told us of. 

The time went all too quickly, and when 
ve started to go, the summer sun showed 
that we would have to hurry to get in before 
sunset as we were ordered. As we left, the 
doctor said, Have you both got the three 
necessaries of life?" 

„What are those? said Horace. 

„Why, a knife, string, and a shilling,” 
roid he. 

We only had knives, so the doctor must 
needs go back and ferret out the string and 
a shilling apiece. 

Just as we reached the drive gate, however, 
a butcher's cart drove up in a terrible hurry, 
covered with dust, and all but ran us down. 

* Where are you coming to, John? " I cried. 

“ Oi dunno," gasped the butcher- boy. Oi 
be all of a tremble, for oi seed the owld loion 
back yonder cn the road a-sitting down 
waitin’ to spring on me. Let us gitt inside of 
that yer gaat, will 'ee?“ 

Presently I saw Horace fumbling at the 
back of the cart, and he hauled out a small 
shoulder of mutton. 

“I say,” says he, "s'pose we take this 
along to chuck at the beast if he attacks 
us?“ 

The butcher-boy was too senred to mind 
what we did, so, culling out that we would 
pay for the joint, we rode down the hill for 
the Common. 

Before we got to the wood, however, Drain. 
tree let the mutton drop and had to stop and 
pick it up again. He then tied it with string 
to the back of the saddle, and we rode on 
again. | 

As luck would have it, however, just as 
we got to the wood the joint got dislodged, 
and though still tied to the saddle it dragged 
along the ground at the end of the string. But 
we hadn't time to stop 
aid pick it up again, for, 
with a roar and a spring, 
the lion came over the 
fence, just behind us. 
He was being chased by 
men and dogs, as we 
could hear, but, fear 
adding wings to our legs, 
we worked those machines 
faster than we ever worked 
in our lives. 

Presently we were con- 
scious that we were being 
pursued—the lion had 
got scent of the piece of 
mutton and was following 
us. So we puffed and 
puffed, but worked as 
hard as we could, and 
found that we had 
distanced the old ill- 
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conditioned beast, who no doubt was tired 
and out of training. 

So we drew up a bit, and presently Horace 
said, I say, s' pose we attract the beast back 
to his keepers, we shall have a rare story to 
tell old Alice.? 

* Don't be a fool," I gasped. If we get 
mauled we sha'n't have any story to tell.“ 

However, nothing would satisfy the young 
ass but he must go back to the turning to 
see if he could find the lion. I must say 
that I went on, not liking the fun at all. 

Presently I heard & shout and saw that 
Horace had really got the beast this time. 
He was a couple of yards behind him, and 
Braintree was working hard and just holding 
his own. 

On he came. I could hear his breath. 
ing over my shoulder, and I pedalled as at the 
finish of & short race. 

How we got over the Common I don't know 
to this day, but we did, and when we reached 
the four cross-roads, there Leo was caught 
by the men left with the show and promptly 
whipped, growling ferociously, into his den. 

showmen called to us, and we came 
back to them to find that we were famous as 
having captured the hon. They wanted to give 
us & reward, but, of course, we wouldn't hear 
of anything of that. 

„Hold on," cried Braintree; let 'em j ay 
for that shoulder of mutton.” So we told them 
to pay the butcher-boy when he came along. 

When we got in we kept the story to our- 
selves, till one night Williams was telling 
yarns again and we diverted the conversation 
to lion-hunting. Williams said he had a 
cousin whose aunt’s husband had shot four- 
teen lions himself in South Africa, and 
the skins were in his house at home. Every 
one of them had bullet wounds just behind 
the ear, in exactly the same spot. He was 
a fine shot himself with a gun, but his 
cousin’s aunt’s husband was just a prime 
shot; but the talent was in the family, and so 
lie meant to go to South Africa and shoot 
licas some day, and would do better than tha*. 

Then it was Horace's turn, and he quietly 
told our yarn just as it happened, and all 
the fellows voted at once that Braintree took 
the cake for the champion liar of the district. 
We laughed when, next day, the account of 
it was read in the papers with our names in 
full, and the Head Master came over and 
told us that he had made public mention of 
the bravery of two of his boys at call-over ” 
that morning. He told us he was proud of 
us—but in duty bound,I had to tell him 
that I had nothing to do with it, but that it 
was Horace Braintree who deserved the 
credit. 

The show, we heard, had such a run upon 
it that they had to stay another fortnight to 
give all a chance of seeing the lion which 
had been “ captured ” single-handed by a boy 
of fifteen. 
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“Boat on your Weather Bow, 


H, a yarn is it, boys? Well, if Cousin 
Bob will put a couple more logs on 
the fire and the rest of you draw 
up and make yourselves comfort- 
able, I will see what there is in the 

locker. 
When I was a boy I was sent to a private 
school—no matter where, except that it was 
near a small seaport town which we will call 
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My father, as some of you know, was a 
soldier, although how that came to be I 
cannot imagine, for he was a sailor at heart, 
had been educated at the old Greenwich 
Naval School in Riddle's best days, where he 
won the silver medal, and moreover was the 
son of a surgeon in the Navy. 

I had never been to school before, my 
father’s profession making a permanent 
residence anywhere impossible, and for the 
last few years I had been taught by a 
clergyman who held a chaplain’s appointment 
at a Mediterranean station. After my first 
term at the school, during which I was, of 
course, beneath anyope's notice, my father, 
mother, and sister came down to X—— 
for the holidays, and I was allowed to have 
my chum Dick Ormond as a companion. 
Dick was the son of a brother officer of my 
father's, and having both been sent to the 
same school at the same time we naturally 
chummed up and were soon fast friends. 

My father bought & small cutter yacht of 
about five or six tons, perhaps rather more, 
and you boys may guess we had a jolly good 
time, for we were constantly afloat with him. 
Sometimes we would go away for a few days' 
cruise, and sometimes, when the sea was 
quite smooth and the wind was off the shore, 
my mother and sister would go for an after. 
noon's sail with us. My father took great 
pains to teach us to handle the boat, and 
when we had spent about & month of our six 
weeks' holiday there was very little we did 
not know, or fancy we knew, about her. A 
rare old knocking about we had on one or 
two occasions when we were away for a 
cruise and got caught in a breeze, but 
Margaret was a first-rate sea boat, and if 
properly handled could give a good account 

of. herself in any weather. 

Well, as you know, holidays always come 
to an end far too soon, and school has a nasty 
way of beginning again before we are ready 
to go back. 

Early in September my father was ordered 
abroad again, and had to run up to Town two 
days before Dick and I were due at school. 
The yacht was left in the harbour just as she 
was, ready for sea, as there was some one 
wanting to hire her for a month, and my 
father was quite willing to lend her. 

School commenced in the usual way— 
nothing to do for the first two or three days, 
and then settle down to steady work until the 
Christmas holidays hove in sight. All told, 
we boys mustered just over a hundred, as far 
as I can remember. Dick and I were in the 
Third Form, and, except that we were left far 
too much to ourselves in playtime, I have no 

doubt it was a first-rate school. 

I suppose I was rather a shy, timid boy, 
certainly not likely to give offence toanyone, 
but for some reason which I cannot now 
cemember both Dick and I incurred the dis- 
pleasure of two boys in the Upper Fifth. 
These two fellows had a bad reputation 
amongst us, and although we had at present 
no experience of their bullying we heard 

constant complaints and could see how they 

were hated. One of them, Clipton, was a 

mean insignificant little cur, and gladly 
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would any of us have fought him, and perhaps 
licked him, except that his big friend had to 
be reckoned with. I hope none of you know 
what it is to be persecuted until your life 
seems a burden to you, but Ormond and I 
were pretty well driven to desperation by the 
middle of October. 

The other fellows in the Third got off pretty 
well, while we had it hot enough for the 
whole form—no play at all, constant fagging 
of the worst sort, and existence made intoler- 
able. 

I wrote to my father and asked him to take 
me away from that school and send me 
anywhere he liked ; but whether he thought 
me homesick or out of health I do not know. 
Anyway, he sent me an awfully kind letter, 
half n sovereign (which Clipton promptly 
annexed to pay for something of his ho said 
I had lost), and said he would come and see 
me and have a chat with the Doctor if he 
could get away before he sailed. 

Our playing-fields were on the top of the 
cliffs overlooking the town ar.d harbour, and 
next half-holiday, while Dick and I were 
minding a white rat of Clipton's which he 
kept in his play-box (such things were of 
course strictly Pie! and which he 
considered needed air and exercise, we saw 
my father's boat run into the harbour, and 
presently the two people on board of her 
locked up the cabin, took their luggage 
ashore in the dinghy, and went to the railway 
station. 

As ill luck would have it, that wretched rat 
made what the novel-writers call “a bold 
dash for liberty," and although Dick managed 
to catch it again he was so severely bitten that 
he let the brute go and it shot over the cliff, 
and ended its career so far as being Clipton's 
pet was concerned. Details of the licking 
we got are superfluous. The loss of the rat 
made Clipton furious, but he had two of us to 
tackle and was beginning to get the worst of 
the encounter when his big bully chum came 
along, and it was all up with us then. 

Poor Dick could scarcely get through his 
‘prep’ that night, and I had a scheme in my 
head that cut all chance of study adrift. I 
felt ready to dare anything, so I went boldly 
to the Doctor and told him about my half- 
sovereign. He had Clipton into his study, 
read him a lecture in his finest manner, 
abstracted the money, and handed it to me; 
then, giving Clipton an imposition that would 
keep him busy for some considerable time 
(since Ormond and I would not find it 
convenient to do his lines for him), and an 
invitation for & further interview in the 
library before breakfast on the morrow, he 
sent us back to our work, considerately 
following us to prevent a breach of the peace. 
Clipton found opportunity to whisper 
promises of vengeance, but they fell on dull 
ears, for my plan was maturing, and only 
needed Dick’s co-operation to enable me to 
put it into effect. 

I ought to tell you that our school-house 
had originally been built for a nobleman's 
mansion, and that four small boys usually 
occupied each of the fine large bedrooms, while 
a long and spacious dormitory had been built 
for the senior boys, who each had a separate 
cubicle on the plan now usual, but which was 
then considerably in advance of that followed 
in other schools. Dick and I were fortunately 
in the same room, and as soon as all were in 
bed and supposed to be asleep I began to 
whisper my schemes to him. As I look back I 
see how trivial our troubles really were, but 
they seemed very heavy to bear then, and, 
goaded on by the punishment we had received 
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on account of the rat, I had made up my 
mind to run away. No common running 
away—to be caught, ignominiously brought 
back, have a severe swishing, and then all go 
on as usual—but run away to seain my 
father’s yacht! 

Dick fell in with my plans and wanted to 
be off at once, but that would have been fatal, 
for we could not then slip out unobserved, as 
we might easily do in the early morning. 

At half-past four we awoke and very quietly 
got into our clothes, and then clear away to 
the harbour. There was no one about except 
the watchman, and he deliberately turned his 
back on us and looked the other way, evidently 
guessing we were going for a sail by ourselves, 
and we thought it very decent of him not to 
interfere or take any notice of us. 

The dinghy was made fast close to the 
Club steps, and we quickly bundled into her 
and made for the Margaret. I had a key 
of the cabin in my pocket, which my father 
had given me so that we boys might go on 
board before breakfast during the holidays 
to square up the cabin for him. I expect I 
ought to have given it back to him, but it had 
been forgotten and now came in very useful, 
for anyone who might be watching us would 
suspect nothing if they saw we had the key. 

As good luck would have it, the tide was 
just right and the wind was westerly, as it 
often is on the East Coast very early in the 
morning, following the sun round as the day 
advances. 

Dick and I had so often got on the way 
in the hclidays that we knew what to do 
perfectly well, and excited no suspicion 
amongst the few people who were moving 
about before we were out of the harbour. 

I steered straight out to sea, laying my 
course as nearly east by south as I could 
without the compass, and not until we were 
three or four miles away did I dare to look 
round. In the meantime Dick had over- 
hauled the little ship below, and reported that 
she was well supplied with tinned provisions, 
and there were plenty of biscuits on board. 
On deck two of the breakers were full of water 
and one empty, so we, could keep the sea for a 
week if necessary without going into any 
port. 

We now began to feel oursclves really free, 
and Dick took the helm so that I might go 
below. My first care was for a compsas. 
After looking in every likely place I turned my 
attention to the little sail locker aft, and hore, 
sure enough, I found it. We were almost out 
of sight of land now and felt safe, so we laid 
the boat to and went below to get breakfnst. 

Search where we might we could find no 
matches : no doubt the two men who had hired 
the boat had taken them away, for they were 
both smoking when they went ashore. So 
biscuits and tinned salmon had to suffice, and 
I began to think the coffee at the school 
breakfast was not half bad after all. 

Dick was for serving out the water in the 
bottom of the salmon tin, for he said he was 
mate, and the propor way was for the mate to 
serve out water in his watch-case when the 
supply fell short; but I told him the“ water- 
tanks ’’ were full, and I as ** Captain allowed 
each member of the crew half a pint per 
diem." I remember that because I had to 
repeat Ablativum volunt hae: A, Ab,” 
etc., to see if ** per " was in the list. 

When we went on deck again there was a 
smack half a mile astern of us, and we made 
up our minds to set the topsail and get away 
from her, for we thought we were being chased, 
but of course.we had no chance, and the fisher- 
man rapidly overhauled us. He went to lee- 
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ward of usquite close, however, and sung out, 
“There yer go! Master Jack, don't forget to 
put her about when the tide turns, or you won't 
get into harbour to-day. Give my respects to 
the guv’nor when you see him, if he ain’t 
aboard." We sang out in reply, and the 
smack at once altered her course for the 
nor'ard, the skipper shouting, ** Half-past ten, 
matey ; don't ye'ou forget." 

Our first plan was to keep her dodging 
about for a day or so and then go away 
south to where my uncle lived, but the advent 
of the fishing-boat reminded us that we were 
pretty well known to all the seafaring popu- 
lation of X ——, and the report of our escape 
by sea would soon reach the Doctor if he 
made inquiries. So we altered our course and 
steered south at once; then as the day wore 
on we made for the coast again, hoping to be 
able to bring up in a little harbour we had 
often visited with my father. We fetched in 
all right and went ashore in the dinghy, 
bought some stores (with my half-sovereign), 
matches, several loaves of bread, and, I am 
afraid, wasted some money on sweets and 
tarts. We neither of us liked the look of 
the sky next morning, but we went to sea all 
the same, for some of the people we met 
recognised us and wanted to know how we 
came to be there alone. 

To shorten my story. After we had been 
knocking about for a couple of days, having a 
fairly good time but still with some mis- 
givings as to how our escapade would end, 
Dick all at once began to get in a funk. He 
begged me to go back to school, make a clean 
breast of the whole affair, show up the two 
bullies as they deserved, and take whatever 
punishment was in store for us. The Doctor 
would have to take us back, for our parents 
had gone abroad and we had no relatives to 
whom we could be sent, but he would of 
course punish us in any way his ideas of 
discipline demanded. 

I was half-inclined to yield to Dick's wish, 
but in the end persuaded him to wait until 
the next day before we made for X and a 
gound thrashing. 

During the night, however, the wenther 
settled the whole question for us, for a 
breeze got up, and very soon we had all our 
work cut out. 

Fortunate indeed we were in knowing how 
to handle the boat and in having been through 
the same sort of thing before. We reefed, 
first one reef down in the mainsail, then a 
second reef and a smaller jib; then, as the 
weather gradually got worse and worse, we 
close reefed and set our smallest jib. We 
were now snug enough, and for a time we 
kept her by the wind, a good full, and steered 
away out to sen; but as the evening came on 
and the gale did not moderate we made up 
our minds to heave-to for the night, so that 
we might try one at atime to get some sleep. 
The boat had then her topmast housed, 
bowsprit reefed, dinghy on deck; we set the 
trysail and stowed our mainsail, lashing the 
boom fast, set the spitfire jib tacked inboard 
to the bitts, and the sheet hauled up to wind- 
ward. 

I took the first watch and Dick went below 
to try to get a nap, for we were both very 
tired. Margaret behaved splendidly and did 
not ship a drop of water: of course she was 
very lively aud pitched and tossed about in 
the most uncomfortable fashion, but that did 
notonatter tous. I know now that we ran 
a very great risk, for in that gale many vessels 
were wrecked, but fortunately we did not lose 
our heads, and rode out the night hove-to. 

Next morning the weather began to im- 
prove and we were soon able to get on the 
Way again. About noon we passed through a 
guantity of wreckage, but that was not sur- 
prising considering the weather we had 
expericnced. As I look back and think of 
that storm, I wonder again and again how we 


managed to come out of it as we did. It is 
true we did not know our danger, and doubt- 
less I had become inspired with the spirit of 
caution my father always displayed, so that 
we never left the work of shortening sail until 
too late. But that two boys should have 
sailed a five-ton boat for days without help of 
any kind, and through one of the worst gales 
of the year, fills me with astonishment even 
now. Yet there were more adventures in 
store for us ! 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
sun shone for a few minutes, and as the sea 
was rapidly becoming smoother we made up 
our minds to stow the trysail and set the 
mainsail close reefed again. You know the 
main or throat halliards are used for the 
trysail, and when we tried to lower the sail 
something fouled aloft, and no amount of 
pulling and hauling would start the sail up 
or down. 

Dick volunteered to go aloft and see if he 
could clear the halliards, and as he was far 
lighter than I we agreed. The little boat 
was dancing about merrily, but Dick, who 
was very nimble, was soon sitting astride of 
the cross-trees, and in a few minutes sang out 
for me to lower the sail, saying he would 
come down the mast, for of course lowering 
the sail took away the lacing up which he 
had climbed. 

A second or two after he sang out again: 

“ Boat on your weather bow, skipper," and 
asked me if I could see her. For an instant, 
as we rose on the crest of a big wave, I did 
see a boat with a man apparently alone in 
her, sitting in the stern sheets, but the next 
moment we dropped into the hollow and 
Dick came down from the masthead. He 
looked very excited as he told me that the 
boat was perhaps three miles off, or less, that 
the man in her was not rowing, but seemed to 
be riding to some wreckage, and that in the 
bottom of the boat was either a bundle of 
rugs or a child wrapped in the man’s coat. I 
glanced at the compass, noticed that we were 
heading about north by east and that the 
bearing of the boat was, as well as I could 
judge, about east-north-east. We lost no 
time in getting the trysail off her and out of 
the way in the cabin, and then set our main- 
sail with the three reefs down just as it was. 
It was hard work, but we had now a chance 
of an adventure, and I thought if we saved 
the life of the man in the boat and were 
obliged to run into X—— we should be re- 
garded as heroes and probably escape with a 
very slight punishment. 

We now set the spitfire jib on the bowsprit 
and the staysail with two reefs in it. 

Imagine, if you can, two little lads, one at 
the tiller, the other crouching on the fore- 
deck of the little boat, making good weather 
of it too, although it needed all my strength 
and the best skill and attention 1 could 
muster to humour her through the seas, 
Dick singing out to me every few minutes, 
“ Let her luff a bit, Jack," * Now steady at 
that, skipper," and so on, as we gradually 
approached the boat. 

The man sitting in the stern of the bont 
did not see us: he was resting with his 
elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands—not asleep, I think, but the victim of 
despair. 

As we came nenrer to him we sang out, 
" Boat ahoy!” but the wind prevented our 
being heard. I could see that we should not 
fetch without making a short tack, and, sing- 
ing out to Dick to stand by the jib sheets, I 
hauled in my main sheet and gently put the 
helm down. She came about safely, and 
then I kept her ramping along until one 
board would, I reckoned, place me where the 
solitary voyager would be sure to notice us. 
Of course it took longer than we expected, 
but we stuck to it, and when we were quite 
ns near as I thought safe we laid the boat 


to and both joined in making the biggest 
row we could, ending with Boat—a— hoy!” 

The man sat up and stared at us like one 
dazed, but we shouted again and he answer! 
“Ay! Ay!" At the same moment the 
bundle of rugs, as we thought it, moved, and 
a little girl with her fair hair blowing out in 
the wind showed herself. 

I don’t quite know how we managed to 
get them on board, but we succeeded, ani 
never have I felt prouder or happier than I 
did at that moment. Dick, too, developed 
hospitable instincts which did him credit, 
inviting our guests into the cabin as if they 
were casual visitors whom we wished t 
honour, for I could not leave the helm t. 
attend to them. We should have liked to 
save the boat, but she would have been too 
great a drag on Margaret, and reluctantly 
we abandoned her, leaving her riding to the 
wreckage, which had formed a sort of floating 
anchor for her and had doubtless been the 
means of saving her from being swamped. 

The first thing now was to provide otr 
passengers with food, for they had been two 
days in the boat and were starving. We 
were not too well supplied with breed our. 
selves, but Dick and I gladly gave up cur 
share. Next we must at once make for the 
nearest port, and that was a puzzle to us, for 
we had not the ghost of an idea where we 
were. Having seen little Hilda and he. 
father comfortably stowed in the cabin, D:ck 
and I considered what we should do. We 
had no intention of giving up the commard 
of the yacht to the shipwrecked stranger, ever 
if he should prove to be a sailor and cou 
navigate her home, and so we fell back on 
the old, old dodge of Steer due east ari 
chance it.“ 

At eight o'clock I begged Dick to turn in, bc: 
he protested that we were now homeward 
bound, and as mate he had the right to tak- 
the ship home. 

You know, boys, this is the rule at sea— 
“the master takes the ship out and the mai: 
brings her home“; and we were delighted ta 
play at being sailors, imagination helping t 
lighten the work and anxiety we were reat 
enduring. 

So I went below and lay down on the sis 
where little golden-haired Hilda was sleepic:. 
Our shipwrecked passenger was also asep 
and that very soundly too; no doubt he i-i 
suffered much hardship and was exhau:ici. 

I awoke at midnight and Dick took n. 
place in the little cabin. It was a very du. 
and lonely time I had, I can assure rou. „ 
again and again I thought of the fell 
comfortably asleep in their snug beds at z- 
old school. At four o'clock dear old Lb: 
mustered, but the weather had now impro:-i 
so much that we could shake out a ref < 
both mainsail and foresail, and exchange = 
little spitfire jib for another that would 5:7 
to lift the little ship over the seas. Tz 
business occupied fully an hour, and I did: 
feel inclined to turn in when we had trinm 
sheets and got on the way again. 

Dick and I now fell to talking qc 
about our future plans; we both agreed ii 
we must land our guests as soon as xe cc 
and we were equally desirous of mair. 
X —— if we could, feeling sure that we bx 
now a capital chance of escaping anv Se 
punishment, for old Doctor Moore woc: 
inquire fully into the circumstances, 221 
public opinion in the town of X woe! 
be strongly in our favour. We could erras 
why we had run away, and piobably wits 
the discomfiture of our tormentors Cl 
and Sarks. About six o'clock there 
some stir below, and soon after our passen. 
came from the little cabin. We chat. 
together for a few minutes, and he Soon 
out of us that we were two boys who had = 
away from school. In reply to a quest: d 
to Where we were going to land him and = 
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little daughter, we told him we were bound 
for X —— if we could find our way there; but 
to our astonishment he said, That will not 
suit me at all; you must land me somewhere 
else.“ To this I would not agree, and I am 
afraid I told him in a very cheeky way that I 
was skipper and would land him where I 
pleased. The poor fellow was so grateful 
for having been saved that he ofered no 
further objection; perhaps he thought we 
knew our way to X——, but that whether 
we could take bim elsewhere was question- 
able, for he remarked that he did not want to 
be shipwrecked again. We asked his name, 
and he said Moore, then stammered, coughed, 
hesitated, and corrected himself, saying 
Moreton. I thought this odd, but both Moore 
and Moreton are common enough names. 
He was not a sailor, and Dick and 1 could 
not give him anything to do except help us 
with pulling and hauling and let him get 
meals ready. Towards evening we fancied 
we could make out the coast line, but of 
course we had no idea whatever what sort of 
a land fall we should make. 

So we made up our minds to lay the 
Margaret to again for the dark hours of the 
night, and when day dawned we could sail in 
closer and see where we were. Just as the 
sun set, Dick joyfully pointed to a bright 
light that came and went at regular intervals, 
and I exclaimed, Our lighthouse! Why. 
Dick, I could tuke her in to-night.” To this 
Dick replied, “ Let's lay her to now, Jack, and 
take her in as soon as we have had a rest, and 
we can get Mr. Moreton to keep a look out for 
us. It would be rather a lark to run out our 
lines, and to make fast in the harbour as if 
nothing had happened, and we had only been 
out for & cruise like we used to do with your 
father in the holidays.“ 

But when next morning we sailed in and 
stowed our canvas in a simple matter-of-fact 
fashion we soon discovered that we were 
attracting unusual attention, and when Mr. 
Moreton and Hilda came out of the cabin the 
Deputy Harbour-Master came off in his boat 
and told us that we were supposed to have 
been killed in a bad railway accident that 
happened on the very morning of our escape 
from the tyranny of Clipton and Sarks. 

If you will take my advice, you young 
shavers,” he said, “ go up to the Doctor and 
tell him all about it, and take your ‘salvage’ 
with you." Then, turning to Mr. Moreton, 
he said, “I beg pardon, sir, but if you and 
your little girl would go with these two run- 
aways, you would, I think, save them a good 
flogging, for, much as they deserve it, they 
are both good little sailors, and there’s many 
a man would be proud to call 'em his sons 
at this moment." Mr. Moreton said, * Well, 

Jack and Dick, my child and I owe our lives 
to you two little chaps, and if you will let me 
have the first say to my fa —, I mean to 
Doctor Moore, I'll promise you you shall be 
let off very lightly, if, that is, we don’t all of 
us get sent about our business." 

So we finished stowing our gear, locked 
the cabin, and tramped off through the town 
Just as we were, and a nice crew we looked, I 
expect, for some strangers— visitors, [suppose 
udbered us n few coppersas we passed. Mr. 

oreton began telling us stories about his 
college life at Cambridge, and seemed to 
ind the way as well as we did, for when we 
bur to the path through the playing-fields — 
bein 15 Short cut to the house—he tui ned off 
and k e had been n boy at the school himself, 
wind new you had to pass the Doctor’s study 
The if you kept to the road. 
and th OYS were just coming out of Chapel, 
talki e Doctor was standing inside the porch 
Mr MS to our form master, Higgings, when 
“Dye jeg eton went straight upto him, andsaid, 
19 1 ome back, Da1, to ask your forgiveness ; 
off ihe) baby, Hilda, and I want you to let 
iggin e two boys who have saved our lives. 
Sings was a pretty decent chap, you know. 


and he saw something was up, so he cleared 
out, leaving us five in the porch. The Doctor 
looked very hard at us, to make sure we 
weren't ghosts, I suppose ; then he took hold 
of Mr. Moreton's and Hilda's hands, one on 
each side of him, and went back into the 
Chapel without saying a word, but motioning 
us to follow. He knelt down, and we all did 
so too, and then he thanked God for bringing 
back his only boy to him. I cannot tell you 
what more hesaid, but Dick and I had to 
look at the stained-glass windows on opposite 
sides of the Chapel, and Mr. Moreton blew 
his nose violently a good many times, and if 
we didn't know what a real old brick the 
Doctor was before, we found it out then. As 
we left the Chapel, he said, Tom, my boy, 
you will find your room ready for you, and 
your clothes brushed and put away in the 
press; go and change, and we will all have 
breakfast together, and you Roberson and 
Ormond see the housekeeper, and tell her you 
are to have breakfast with me." 

All this time he had kept little Hilda’s hand 
in his, and when Mr. Moreton was going to 
take her with him he said, No, no! Tom, 
leave her with me; she's just like her mother 
was when I came here five-and-twenty years 
ago. I was wrong, boy, I was wrong; but I 
could not bear that anyone should seem to 
love my boy as well or better than I did." 

Of course Higgings told the other fellows 
that we had come back, and that the Doctor's 
son had come home with us, so we were pretty 
weil mobbed and questioned as we went up to 
change our clothes and get washed. 

All breakfast time Mr. Moreton (of course 
he was really young Mr. Moore) was relating 
his adventures, for he had been away from 
home for nearly ten years, and seemed to have 
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made a heap of friends and pots of money too ; 
and although the Doctor was awfully kind to 
us, passing the jam to eat with our fish, and 
asking if we had enough cream with our ham 
and eggs, he really paid very little attention 
to us, until Mr. Tom came to the part about 
the boat and told about the shipwreck, and 
how he and Hilda were alone so long without 
food or the prospect of help. He seemed to 
think it hard that the sea broke away the 
piece of the vessel to which the boat's painter 
was made fast, but Dick and I knew that that 
was what saved her and enabled her to ride 
out the storm. 

Then Dr. Moore asked us to explain our 
share, and we told him everything. He did 
not allow us to say much about Clipton and 
Sarks, but reinarked that he had lately learned 
quite enough about them, he was sorry to say. 

Then he gave us some good ndvice, and sent 
us away with & message to the Sixth Form 
master, giving a holiday to the whole school 
for the rest of the day. 

We had a good time that day ; but when I 
asked Johnson minor where Clipton and Sarks 
were, he said, Oh! shut up, Roberson!” and 
went off. 

Then while we were having supper that 
evening a lot of the fishermen from the 
harbour came up and gave three cheers for us 
two boys, which we rather liked, as the other 
fellows joined in and made such a row in the 
Dining Hall that Higgings and the other 
masters gave up trying to stop it, and then 
joined in themselves. 

That’s the end, boys ; and now, Bob, go and 
ask your Aunt Hilda if there is any tea on 
the way, for I at least should like some, and 
then you will have time to post my letters 
before dinner. 
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Adventure with Redguill and His Braves. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICAN WILDS,” ETC. ETC. 


THE SID, have told in these pages 
of a good many of my adventures in 
the tropics. Much of my later years 
has been spent in that continent 
which abounds with “ wylde beestes ” 
of every kind, and is populated with the 

thick-lipped, woolly-haired negro. But I 
think, in looking over the past, that all my 
love of travel and adventure was really born 
amidst the snows of the Rocky Mountains, 
away beyond Manitoba. 

Nowadays, if you go to seek the Red 
Indian in North America, you will, alas! 
mostly find him living a dirty, drunken, 
maudlin life in the Indian reserves. These are 
tracts of lands given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment as some kind of solatium for the wild 
prairies we have wrested from the hands of 
the Sioux and the Blackfeet. Here, in the 
main, they live out a short, cramped 
existence, reporting themselves oc- 
casionally to the Canadian Agent, and 
eking out a mere vegetable existence 
by selling hideous bead-work and other 
monstrosities demanded by the civilisa- 
tion of Europe. 

A vastly different **Injun" is the 
one which we see in these reserves 
from the wild man I remember in my 
youth. Then, of course, there was 
much more bloodshed and fighting. 
But there was also a child-like faith in 
the white man which nearer acquaint- 
ance has quite failed to keep up. We 
have gained a beautiful country, but 
we have spoiled a noble race. That, 
at any rate, is my view of the matter, 
and I am not quite sure which way the 
balance will kick in the last day. 

We lived in a little wood farm just 
at the foot of the Rockies in those early 
days. My father was a squatter, who 
owned a large tract of clearing and 
virgin forest. Every pine-knob in the 
walls had been set by his fingers, every 
shingle nailed into place with wooden 
pegs by his hand. Every out-house 
and shed reared by hard, willing labour 
on the part of father, brothers, and— 
may I confess it?—of the Sid. We 
loved every paling and bit of match- 
board about the place, for we had 
converted each from its original con- 
dition to the polished, well-seasoncd 
one it held after a few years of service 
under the blazing sun. 

One day my mother came into the 
big sitting-room in a state of great 
excitement, „Sid, dear," she cried, 

& meetin’ house has been opened way 
own the Bow River, and I'm just 
thirstin’ for a kirk session. Will you 
be afraid if I leave you in charge and 
go off to it?" 

I pondered a bit. Sturdy, self-reliant 
as I was, I had never yet been 
Supposing a 
fire broke out, how could I boni dd 
M 1t back alone and unaided ? 
iE mother pointed to the cloudy 
tet "hieh had replaced a boundless 
f of blue which we had seen above 
or the last two months. 
10 kin) of a prairie fire, Sid.“ she 
the er quiet, reassuring way, after. 

storm showers last night. Every- 
thing is ag sokki ! de.“ y 

ERE i ing as can be. 

if Redquill comes to the 

further objected. 


“If he does, I think my little 


I tried to smile. Mother was so set on 
the plan, and evidently she had heard none 
of the rumours which had reached me 
through Josey, our yard man. He had said 
a rising was spoken of. But most likely 
his information was altogether wrong. I 
would let mother go. . 

So the big white tilted waggon was 
brought round to the door. Into it granny 
and mother were hoisted; and I saw it, 
without a word, roll away over the bend of 
the Bow River. 

The morning passed just like other days 
I did all the chores about the place, attended 
to the cows, fed the cattle, cooked the mealies, 
and then sat down in “ busy idleness." For 
it was autumn time on the prairie, and our 
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fruit-trees were just bending under a weight 
of peaches. I had determined to “do” a 
whole lot whilst mother was at meeting. How 
surprised she would be! 

8o, during the afternoon, I sat on the door- 
stoop “doing °’ peaches. This consists in 
halving each fruit with one dexterous slice 
of the knife, extracting the kernel, and then 
laying the soft, juicy, downy quarters out in 
rows to dry in the hot sun. 

I had finished the last large basketful 
before I began to wonder why my mother 
was not back from meeting. Half uneasily, 
I laid the last ridge of peaches in place, and 
then went to look out over the low snake- 
wood fence which divided our garden from 
the track across the prairie. (I wish 
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50 ADVENTURE WITH REDQUILL AND HIS 


I wish I could describe the scene which 
lay before me. As far as eye could reach 
stretched the short grass, gemmed all over 
with flowers of wonderful brilliance. Out of 
their holes ran many small wild dogs and 
other vermin. Away in the distance lay a 
belt of thick scrub, and, behind it, a great 
copper sun went down, gilding the whole 
face of nature with a last gleam as he 
retired. 

As I leaned over the gate, a sound of soft 
thuds suddenly reached my practised ear. I 
heard the thud-thud, but at first thought it 
was the waggon horses on their steady jog- 
trot past the Bow. But soon a wee anxiety 
sprang up, after I had laid my ear, amidst 
the little grasses and wildflowers, down on 
to the hard ground. For I soon realised 
that the sound was as the sound of many 
riders. I heard the distant trot cease for a 
moment, then a smaller number of riders 
seemed to come our way. 

Shading my eyes with my hand from the 
glare of that copper sun, I stood waiting for 
what was to happen. I was not a timorous 
girl. Amongst the Red Indians I had many 
friends; but if the party belonged not to 
Redquill’s band, I knew not what awaited 


me. 

Suddenly, into the full blaze of the sun 
rode a little group of warriors. My heart 
leaped for joy, for, with keen sight, I could 
see that the first horse was one usually 
ridden by Redquill himself. 

Nearer and nearer came the Indians, 
bringing their steeds to within an inch or 
two of the snake fence, and there checking 
them with a sudden swift motion. 

Redquill dismounted. I know my face 
was white. For on his brow and chin lay 
thick the war-paint of the tribe! 

Now, I had oftentimes visited Redquill’s 
camp. I had hobnobbed with his squaws, 
and '*toted" his papoose. But Redquill at 
home in his black goatskin tent was an 
altogether different person from Redquill, as 
I now saw him, on the war-path! What 
could it mean? What would he do? 

I need not have feared. Courteously the 
feathered head was bent as he stalked 
towards poor little trembling me! He and 
his band were hungry. Could I give them 
anything to eat? 

I knew it was useless to try and take in 
the keen-eyed intelligence of a Blackfoot. 
So I did not shout Harry" or “ Father" 
or any other name. Father was away 
stacking timber. Harry was driving granny 
and mother from mecting. I must dree my 
own weird. Gazing for one moment to the 
bend of the Bow, at which the first glimpse 
of the white tilt of the waggon would 
appear, I answered the chief simply. I 
was all alone in the place; but what his 
white daughter could do for her red father, 
that she was happy to do. 

Up to the wooden porch I went. Under 
its wide roof I placed & table, and covered it 
with & white cloth. On this I piled some 
peaches, all I had left. Beside them I placed 
a bow] of ripe yellow raspberries which I had 
pulled for supper, flanking the same with a 
jug of cream and a tub of sugar. Then I went 
into the house, and, as quickly as I could, 
mixed some dough-nuts, fried them, and 
took them out to the braves. How they ate! 
My poor cheeks were like flames as I stood 
over the stove and fried the biscuits for that 
terrible crew! Looking back, Sid the old 
woman still wonders at what astonished Sid 
the maiden. Dozens of dough-nuts went down 
each capacious maw. Dozens, did I say? 
They seemed to me at the time to be capable 
of absorbing hundreds! Fortunately, just 
before our barrel of flour came quite to 
an end, Redquill rose gravely. Nuts there 
were none. Peaches were conspicuous by 
their absence. The raspberry bowl and 


cream ewer were emptied and licked clean. 
The tub of sugar was scraped. But the 
braves were satisfied ! 

“Has my red father dined?” I asked 
humbly, crossing my hands over my soiled 
little jacket and bowing low. His white 
daughter has given willingly. She hopes 


. the braves are satisfied." 


“The white daughter has done well," 
answered Redquill gravely. ‘Provision for 
the way was needed, and thou hast not with- 
held food. It is good. For the Indian for- 
getteth not. Thou wilt hear soon of war. 
Fear not. The roof-tree of my white daughter 
shall be sacred. She may sleep as doth the 
squirrel in his winter nest. Nought shall 
disturb her. Farewell, daughter! It shall 
never be said that Redquill forgot one who 
dandled his papoose and fed his men.” 

With these words, the warrior, hideous with 
his painted streaks and girdle of scalps, was 
about to leap on his horse and gallop away 
when a thought flashed across my foolish 
little brain. 

* My red father is good and to be trusted. 
But what about his braves? The houses of 
the white settlers are all cut of the same 
pattern. How will the warriors know which 
to spare?“ 

As gravely and courteously as ever, Redquill 
leaped from his saddle and took out his big 
hunting-knife. For one wild moment I 
thought he was going to scalp me then and 
there. But the bright blade only flashed 
downwards towards his moccasins, and sliced 
off a thing of beads and thongs which was 
attached to it. I had seen Pearl of the 
Morning, his favourite squaw, working in 
those very blue and black beads, when last I 
paid her a visit on my little half-tamed pony. 
What was he going to do with it? Holding 
the thong high in his right hand, Redquill 
called the attention of his warriors to what 
he was doing. Over our porch the boys had 
erected a kind of vane, for telling us which 
way the wind blew. On to its point Redquill 
hung the beadwork. 

„Whenever a brave sees that," he said to 
me, as he finally leaped the fence, “ he will 
know my sign. No hurt shall come to this 
house." 

A very limp small person, wrapt up, to still 
her trembling, in & large blanket, met the 
white-tilted waggon on its return from 
meetin’. Mother cried out as she saw my 
face. So did granny. But father, later, 
laughed the whole thing to scorn, when he 
arrived. 

* Redquill and his followers are but stage 
actors," he said, patting my white face. 
* Dear little Sid! You must never be left 
nloneagain. But don't believe all the Indians 
tell you." 

The talisman had stiffened in some keen 
autumn frosts before we heard anything 
again of Redquill. I had begun almost to 
believe in father's taunts and to look upon 
the thong asa kind of fetish. Then rumours 
of burnings began to tremble on the air. 
We heard that Salter's ranche, some twenty 
miles up land, had been looted and razed to 
the ground. We heard that Walker's farm, on 
the other side of the Bow, had been burned 
down, and that its owners were subsisting on 
yellow eyes caught stealthily at night in the 
river beside them. And, as each bit of grim 
news came in, I stole to the porch and 
touched Redquill’s talisman. Would he be 
true to his word ? 

One night we were gathered round the 
stove. To keep us amused we had been 
allowed to pull candy all the afternoon, and 
the red embers of the big fire we had made 
in the stove were just dying down, when we 
all started and then sat as if turned to stone. 
We knew that the cattle had been folded 
early, as father now quite believed that evil 
doings were on foot. We could hear Brown 
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Bess and Nigger and Brownie and Cowslip 
moving about in their stables and byres close 
at hand. But above the farm sounds came 
another, which blanched every face with fear. 

Father raised his hand. Horses,” he 
said slowly. “A troop of them. Not wild 
young things either. Ridden by men. 
one this way. God have mercy upon us 
all!“ 

Tbere was no thought of putting out lights 
and trying to deceive. We did not even 
shut the door of our white porcelain stove. 
Scouts had been before the troop as surely 
as buds come before blossom. The Blackíee: 
knew we were “ At home." 

I shall never forget the moments that 
followed. Father took up his gun and drew 
mother close to him. Granny clasped her 
hands, and the boys took hold of me. We 
waited for death. 

Up to the snakewood fence came the troop. 
Then we heard the light leap of each horse. 
as its rider took him at full stride over it. 
Right up to the door they came. I shut my 
eyes, for, awful as it may sound to the 
readers of this paper as they sit in their 
quiet homes, I knew that father and the 
boys had long ago determined that none of 
their women-folk should ever fall into the 
hands of Indian braves. Do you know what 
that means? Please repeat the sentence in 
italics, Mr. Printer. None of their women- 
folk should ever fall into the hands of Indian 
braves. 

I shut my eyes, because I had seen the 
muzzle of father’s breechloader pointing 
its way to mother’s brow, whilst I felt, for of 
course I have not eyes at the back of my 
head, that Jim had his revolver close beside 
my short Topsy-like plait of touzled black 
hair. 

Instead of finding myself in eternity when 
I woke up out of a kind of short faint that I 
promptly indulged in (much to my own as 
well as my brothers’ disgust), I opened my 
eyes on to the well-known room. Father was 
rising from his chair opposite. Mother was 
sobbing. Granny had her face hidden in 
her hands; and, far away in the distance, 
we heard, once again, the thud of retreating 
horse-hoofs. 

None of us stirred out that night. We jast 
crept up to our chambers under the shingles 
and lay down silently with our clothes on. 
We were stunned by our reprieve from sudden 
death. Yet we looked upon it merely as à 
temporary reprieve. The Redskins would be 
back ere night. They had some deep-lad 
plan of torture. 

But the next morning, when I flung open 
the hall door, ignorantly stepping in where 
angels might have feared to tread, I saw à 
thing on the floor which made me give s 
shout of assurance. Stiffened and blackened 
with the frost, there lay Redquill’s sign! It 
had been cut off the vane during those 
moments of terror. The warrior had re 
membered his promise. 

After this, our house became a kind of 
refuge for the destitute. Frightened foli 
heard of our exemption from the common 
fate, and flocked to share the safety to be 
found under the thong. We had babies lala 
out heads and heels like herrings on the best- 
room bed, and I often wondered if they were 
always sorted out right! We had guests in 
our parlour and recipients of our charity in 
the byre. We had loads of hay shot unat! 
our barn,and corn stored in our granary. 
And, spite of all, Redquill stuck to his 
promise, The home of the Sid, the pe-p? 
of the Sid, the guests of the Sid, were sale. 

Many years passed away before I saw Red- 
quill again. Very soon after our adventur: 
with him, I left his country and went to 
Ireland. Here, by the soft Atlantic, Ign 
into the elderly Sid who has so often ms: 
her bow to readers of the Boy's Own Paper. 
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Here I met with many exciting things, but 
this narrative deals with Red Indians only, 
so I will not tarry over Irish affairs. 

In the year 18— I had to return to 
Canada, on what I may call a fleeting visit. 
My nephew and adopted son had taken up & 
ranche away beyond Manitoba in the newly 
carved-out diocese of Assiniboia, and I went 
out to see him. After a few months spent in 
cooking for his hired boys, mending the rags 
of linen left for his own back, '' paddleing ” 
out prairie fires for him, etc., I thought I had 
earned a holiday. So one fine spring morn- 
ing saw me off to the Rockies. 

I went by express, just like other civilised 
persons, but, unlike all civilised women, I 
carried a magazine Colt revolver in the 
bosom of my gown, and had a Martini-Henry 
rifle strapped up with my rugs! However, I 
had but little use for either. I was called upon 
to fight a more deadly enemy than the Sioux 
or Blackfoot Indian. 

I had dropped off the car in the middle of 
the night at a small town called Calgary. 
This cathedral city, as it aspires to be now, 
was then a cluster of wooden huts on the 
vast flat at the foot of the Rockies. There 
was a hotel, of course, for such they called 
an erection of somebody's soapboxes and 
some one else's starch canisters put on end. 
There was an Episcopalian church, now 
called the Cathedral of The Redeemer. 
There was a squat little Baptist chapel also, 
and likewise many rough dirty drinking- 
saloons. But even the condition of things 
normally visible in a newly formed Canadian 
village could not account for a certain air 
of melancholy which pervaded the place. 
The drink-shops were almost vacated. No 
knots of men met to discuss politics and 
prices at the windy street corners. Every- 
one, more or less, went about with a 
chastened air, as if troubled and worried 
about many things. Now, this is not the 
usual aspect of the white settler. The pure 
mountain air is too invigorating for that. 
So I wondered much. 

"Has anything happened here?” I 
asked the storekeeper who showed me, as 
if it were a funeral pyre, the tiny bedroom 
allotted me. 

„Matter enough, stranger, answered 
mine host, as he emitted a squirt of tobacco- 
juice from his well-packed cheeks. “Iver 
heard of Black Sal? Well! Black Sal has 
come to pay us a visit." Istarted. Not very 
far from Calgary is an Indian reserve. I 
knew how deadly are the ravages of small- 
pox when it attacks the red man. He 
usually goes under at once. 

" Is it at the Blackfeet reserve yet?" I 
&sked, with all my youthful interest in 
Redquill and his people revived to its pristine 
strength. 

* Not that I have heard on," answered 
Big Jake indifferently. I don't bother 
myself with the red trash. But trade is 
bein’ ruined in Calgary, and we can’t grin and 
bear it well." I could hear tears behind the 
rough accents, though Big Jake hunched 
himself carelessly as he spoke. 

„Any of yours stricken? 1 queried, not 
looking at the man. 

“Wife an’ three childer,“ was the 
response, this time given brokenly. All 
took off to the hospital yonder. And the 
little ones so cunning and strong." 

„Anyone to nurse them? ” I continued; 
for if there is one thing I have learnt to do 
and love it is hospital work of any kind. 

„The sisters are at it night and day, 
bless em, answered the innkeeper. “ But 
they can't do more than they can. Then 
the rector goes out three times a week and 
visits too. But what can so few do? 

“The rector?" I cried. “But then he 
comes back—to spread infection amongst his 
flock." 


" Not at all" Big Jake was in arms at 
once. He keeps a suit of clothes down by 
the Bow, and a mackintosh too. He strips 
and leaves his other toggery in the blazing 
sunshine, and runs across to his fever cloths. 
Then he goes to the isolation hospital. 
Takes a carbolic bath out on the prairie after 
the visit and comes back only when he is 
thoroughly safe. For my part I would have 
him come, even if he wore the same clothes. 
For what we should do without his cheery 
ways I don't know. Excuse me, ma'am. I 
blows off steam when I hear you a-callin' 
the rector names. 

I pondered over the vocabulary I had used 
since I dropped into the store, and my 
conscience certainly acquitted me on the 
charge of any bad language; but I refrained 
from asserting my innocence. 

„Come along here," continued mine host, 
lugging me towards the back of his hotel. 
„Look through the glass and tell me if you 
can see anything." 

I applied my keen long-range optic to the 
powerful telescope held by Jake Benson. I 
could dimly make out a cluster of something 
like black ants on a hill a long distance off. 
The black ants seemed to be headed by & 
white ant,who took the lead. I informed 
Big Jake of my picture. 

Ants, indeed," he said scornfully. ** The 
white figure is the rector burying the 
corpses he found in the hospital this morn- 
ing. Maybe,“ with something very like a 
sob, the wife or kid dies. I shall hear 
when he comes home. Ay, he be a brave 
man, an' Jake Benson always freezes on 
bravery ! ” 

A short time after this peep through a 
telescope, a queer little figure might have 
been seen riding out of Calgary. It was sur- 
mounted with a wide-leaved hat. It was girt 
about the middle with a blanket. It held a 
basket-like chest on the pommel of its Indian 
saddle. It rode as to the manner born, with 
both hands free, and a funny little joggle 
keeping time with the short steps of the 
pony it bestrode. Bebold the Sid in full 
uniform ! 

I nursed the small-pox patients in the 
fever hospital for three weeks. By that time 
the pestilence had abated, and I had time to 
think. Then, one morning—one cold winter’s 
morning, for winter had snapped down on us 
like a vice—I received & message. The 
Blackfeet Indians were dying by the score in 
their wretched little wigwams, and there was 
no one to nurse them. 

It was & queer sort of medicine-woman who 
rode up to the Indian reserve the next 
morning. The creature was not quite fear- 
some to look upon, but she seemed to strike 
terror into the poor people's mind. "They 
waved for me to go away, but crowded round 


me the next moment when I addressed them . 


in their own tongue. No! there were not 
many in that place. The Blackfeet were 
dying in their own homes. 

The New Medicine-Lady had a sorry 
journey that night. The snow came down 
before I was half-way to Redquill’s quarters. 
It covered tree and scrub in no time with a 
feathery soft blanket of dazzling white. 
Looking into the blizzard was like looking 
into a pail of new milk. So I thought 
discretion the better part of valour, and 
determined to stay where I was till morning. 
But didn't I freeze? Nay! I was as soft 
and warm as in my own white bed at home 
in Ireland. I just scooped out a hollow in 
the snow. Then, laboriously, but as quickly 
&s 1 could, I lined the hole with soft resinous 
pine-twigs. On these I placed the buffalo 
robe I wore. 
pony under the shelter of a big tree, I crept 
into the hollow. In & few minutes I was 
invested with a coverlet of softest down. 
Nothing was to be seen but an air-hole out- 


Then, turning my hardy little. 
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side. Inside a small woman lay curled up 
as warm as a toast, with a mattress of the 
most sweet-smelling substance she could 
desire. 

I had slept for some hours, when I lifted 
off the covering with a mighty heave. Just 
above me I could hear something creaking 
and swaying. Could it be & fox or & bear 
making his way over my bed? Nothing of 
the sort. In the bright moonlight I could 
see that I had made my bed in the middle 
of an Indian cemetery. For companions, I 
had the dried-up corpses of dozens of Black- 
feet and Sioux hanging from the trees. 
Dressed in leather and swung up by leather 
thongs, they rustled and creaked in a fear- 
some manner. But, ever since my adventure 
with Redquill and his braves, I had never 
feared the living Indian. I could not possibly 
be afraid of the dead ones! 

Morning light found me at Redquill’s door. 
He was lying on his old robes in the grasp 
of Black Sally. His fever-parched lips told 
their own tale. So did the terrible effluvium 
which met me as I entered the filthy tent. 
I spat it out, but knew at once I had taken 
the infection. However, for ten days I 
managed to nurse my old friend. Then, an 
agonisiug pain in the small of my back 
warned me the time had come for me to lay 
down my medicine-chest. The marks on 
my cheek still show where Black Sal put her 
fingers on me. 

All the time I lay unconscious in the 
isolation hospital poor Redquill hovered 
about the place. In vain they warned him 
that he was not strong enough to bear the 
exposure. I love my white daughter," he 
said angrily. “I rest not till she return 
from the Great Lone Land.“ 

So, when an ugly, pitmarked, prematurely 
aged woman walked out on to the open 
prairie, rejoicing in new-found strength, she 
was met by Redquill. On the walls of the 
room as I write hangs the thong he gave me 
in my childhood. Beside it is à pouch of 
soft deerskin richly embroidered with beads. 
Under it are three mangy feathers. These 
were all the treasures Redquill possessed, 
and they were freely given to me. . 

When folk abuse the red man, I think of 
my Blackfoot chief with his noble, generous, 
faithful instincts. Civilisation has done 
much for the Saxon. It has almost ruined 
the Red Indian; but the Gospel is finding 
him now. Redquill doubtless hangs from 
his own particular tree in the cemetery near 
his home. His children may be a different 
race. But can you wonder that I love the 
text which assures me that “they shall 
come from the east and the west and sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac in the king- 
dom of God.“ 


(THE END.] 
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Three in a Boat: a Morning's Spin in Jamaica. 


NE fine morning, as the sun was 
rising over the hills, Peter, Will, 
and I dropped down the river in 
our boat Hattie. A fine old boat 
we thought her, and loved every 

plank in her. Only a week before, Peter had 
fought a battle in her honour, and had 
punched the head of & jeering youth who 
had called her a leaky old tub, though the 
scoffer had struck out right sturdily in defence 
of his pate. This morning we were to have 
an hour's pull about the harbour before the 
sun became overpowering. 

We were soon dancing gaily on the jerky 
waves, where the stream and sea buffet each 
other, I steering, Peter stroke, Will bow oar. 
There is a bar right across the harbour, and, 
washed down and stranded there by the 
river, the skeleton of a mangrove-tree, & 
famous resort for pelicans. As we came near, 
we saw a number of those birds perched 
among the branches, and (as we always do) 
I guided the boat towards them. A few 
yards away we stopped pulling and allowed 
the bows to glide noiselessly up. 

The birds eyed us with the utmost in- 
difference, and we were almost among them 
when they flapped lazily off. 

One of them merely splashed into the sea, 
and swam away, leaving a bright wake behind 
him. “Pull away," said I, and we bowled 
merrily over the waves, straight at him. 
When we were almost on him, instead of 
flying, he turned sharp to the left, while we 
shot past. We brought the Hattie round 
and charged again, with the same result. 
„Something must be wrong with his wing." 
suggested Will. Let's try to catch him." 
And try we did. 

Eight mortal times we bore down on the 
bird — and eight times he baulked us. We 
were hot and flustered with excitement and 
exercise. I was throwing my whole weight 
on the tiller-lines, as the Hattie simply would 
not turn at the right moment. Our ninth 
charge settled the matter, for Will (who had 
been under orders to let go his oar and grab 
the bird when I gave the word) just stretched 
out his oar and laid it gently on the pelican's 
back, and the next moment we had landed 
our prize amidst much flapping of wings. 
The ungrateful thing, however, showed such 
an ardent desire to jump overboard, that 
Pete drew forth & piece of string and 
tethered him to the seat. Then we sat round, 
all three of us, and admired our captive. 

"A truly fine bird," said Will, gently 
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stroking his plumage, and stretching out 
the huge elastic membrane under his bill. 
„A truly fine bird. I say, you chaps, he is 
rather a handsome fellow. And he doesn't 
even smell bad, eh ? " he added, looking at us 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“I rather like his said I 
mendaciously. 

“A briny, salt-sea flavour," quoth Pete. 

„What are we going to do with him?“ 

„Tame him, of course.” 

“Jolly that will be—a tame pelican,” 
assented Pete as we resumed our rowing. 

Suddenly Will uttered a yell of horror. 
His shirt and pants were covered with little 
creeping specks — pelican lice. Pete 
glanced at his shirt. Cæsar’s ghost!” he 
cried. I said nothing. I only looked reproach- 
fully at Will. It was he had been so clever 
as to catch the wretched old bird. 

„Overboard with him!" cried Will, 
eyeing the cause of our discomfiture venge- 
fully. Then he seized the bird by the leg, 
to loose the string, whereupon there was a 
flapping of wings and a lavish shower of 
insects on us. Pete next tried gentleness, 
warily patting the bird as he negotiated the 
string. “The ugly beggar," he muttered, 
retreating hastily as the bird opened his 
wings for another flap. Grimly, we all 
three rose, and threw ourselves desperately 
on the foe. I held one wing, Will seized the 
other, while Pete undid the string. Then 
the thing splashed overboard and swam away 
as if really pleased to be rid of us. 

“Whai a beggar to smell," said Peter, 
sniffing at his hands. 

“ A fine, briny, salt-sea flavour,“ answered 
Will, roguishly quoting old Pete’s words. 
Pete merely looked at him in lofty disdain. 

It was clear we could not go home in our 
unenviable condition, and it was quite use- 
less brushing ourselves in the boat. We 
decided to go to old Mike’s, sun our clothes 
and have a sea-bath, to make ourselves 
presentable. 

Old Mike was a jolly old sailor-cook. 
His little cot, with sides and roof of thatch, 
lay on & narrow strip of sand, shaded by 
drooping 8ea-side grapes. On one side the 
sea lapped ceaselessly, in rough weather 
sweeping right up to his door ; on the other 
lay a little reed-fringed marsh, that supplied 
him with shrimps for bait. We moored our 
boat to a hanging grape-branch, and sprang 
ashore. Old Mike was not &t home, we 
found. So we undressed and were soon 


smell, 
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plunging and splashing in the sea, the little 
waves breaking crisply in our faces, for a 
smart sea-breeze had arisen. 

“Aah! young gen'l'men," cried a cheery 
voice, and round a bend came old Mike, 
guiding his dug-out with light easy strokes 
of his paddle. We crowded round him and 
soon had his permission to borrow canoe and 
paddles. Then we donned our straw-hats 
(our sole garment) and spun out to sea. A 
glorious time we had, the  sea.breeze 
whistling past, our light bark dancing from 
wave to wave. About a mile from shore we 
stopped over a bed of black coral.reef, ani 
watched the crimson rock-fish dart in and 
out the rocks, and some tiny fish, with black 
and yellow stripes, hurry to the surface. 
snatch at some floating speck, then slow}; 
sink again. We were still intent, peering 
down through the clear water, when a 
distant splashing made us all turn. 

There was our pelican, coming straight 
towards us, swimming as fast as he coud, 
helping himself along with his wings, ai 
times rising clear of the water, and tossing 
up bright clouds of spray. We seized our 
paddles, and the next moment were skimminz 
towards him, for we guessed at once tke 
cause of his mad flight. We were still sume 
yards off, when the bird suddenly disappeard 
under the water, and, as we ran up, he ros 
to the surface limp and lifeless. Pete bent 
over and caught him up, and just in time. 
The long, bright form of a '' bgrracouta " 
flashed to the surface at the very instant 
Quick as light, Will brought his paddle down 
on the snout of the charging fish. The blw 
was evidently completely to the surprise un! 
discomfiture of our hungry friend. H: 
thrashed the water furiously as if bewilder-d 
for an instant, then made off, while NI. 
with triumph in his eye, grimly shook bis 
paddle after him. 

"Look here," said Pete huskily (he ws: 
the tenderest-hearted fellow). He was hold: 
up the poor bird. Both legs and part of it: 
breast had been bitten clean off. And ther 
we saw what a mean thing we had though 
lessly done. The pelican, we ought to hare 
known, must sooner or later have been seize: 
by shark or''barracouta," unable to fly 
he was—and in tossing him into the &i 
we had in reality decided his fate. Theres 
very little else to say. Old Mike made i 
tambourine-skin from the bird's bill.pooc. 
afterwards, but we departed home by t> 
means proud of our morning's work. 


Carbon Printing Simplified. 


EADERS of the B. O. P.“ in a short 
article some time ago were advised 
to give this prince of printing pro- 
cesses a trial. But that little 
paper did not profess to go very 

exhaustively into the subject, so the present 
nuthor purposes going rather beyond the 
scope of the previous notes, and by detailing 
several original contrivances, etc., used in the 
various manipulations, from start to finish, 
to reduce this fascinating process to the 
utmost simplicity, and bring it within the 
reach of all. . 

One great matter which should commend 
itself to boys—generally an impecunious race 
—is that of its great cheapness; no other 
process touching it, in the writer's opinion, 


for cheapness or beauty. Two British firms 
supply every necessary in the way of tissue, 
transfers, etc.—to wit, The Autotype Co. of 
Oxford Street, and Elliott & Sons, Barnet— 
whose prices are identical, half. plate 
materials (1 dozen cut pieces of tissue, 
ditto of transfer paper, 10d. and 4d. respec- 
tively) totalling to 1s. 2d., while 2d. will 
secure ] lb. ground alum, and another 1d. 
an ounce of potassium bichromate, all the 
actual materials required. 

As regards what coloured tissue shall be 
bought, this is, of course, purely a matter of 
individual taste; but the writer generally 
selects red chalk for portraiture; sepia and 
sen-green for landscapes; blue for seascapes ; 
and engraving black for architecture. How- 


ever, the beginner should write up te t 
selected firm for a price list, which will g. 

every range of colour made, and colour c... 
can be purchased from both firms, shox .. 
the various tints obtainable. If pence ^ 


few and far between, and the amateur d- 
to go in for more than one colour of tiss--. ^ 
wil be fortunate for him if he can - 


another fellow-worker to combine with "^7 
and “go halves“ 


are supplied. It may be noticed, thc: 


that now both firms supply sample pai 


of tissue and transfers (half-plate) at 25. [ > 

free, cash with order, and the beginner ¢..- 

not do better than start on one of these. 
Since sensitive tissue keeps ouly a f 
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less than a dozen sheets of any one co 7 
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night at the outside, it is infinitely more 
satisfactory to sensitise at home; and, more- 
over, it is an operation which can be quite 
simply and surely accomplished in the 
following manner. Procure from your grocer 
an empty Hudson’s soap or similar box with a 
lid, and out of one end cut a circular hole, 
and provide a catch to the lid, which is to 
serve as a door. This, set up on end, is to 
serve as a drying cupboard, with an ordinary 
small paraffin lamp, borrowed from the 
kitchen, placed inside under the hole as in 
fig. 1, for the source of heat. Large ferro- 
type plates are purchasable at about 3d. or 
4d.; andone of these, scissors will cut up into 
four half-plate pieces, on which the tissue 
has to be squeegeed to dry. A flat rubber 
squeegee is also required, and one can very 
cheaply be made by simply buying about half 
n foot of rubber in the strip for about 2d., and 
then screwing this firmly between two stout 
pieces of wood, bevelled down towards the 
rubber. Next dissolve the ounce of bi- 
chromate in twenty ounces of water, which 
will give the normal sensitising solution for 
& good negative—if & harsh one is to be 
printed from, the bath must be made stronger 
by decreasing the water; if a weak negative 
be used, vice versd. 

This bath can be used over and over again 
(occasionally filtering) until it is really quite 
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The dark elging to the tissue is the ferrotype plate 
on which it is squeegeed and pinned up to dry. 


black, but must be kept in the dark or in 
a stone bottle from the light. Pouring the 
solution in a dish, and having the well-dusted 
and polished (by a duster only) ferrotype 
plates to hand, the sensitising may be begun. 
No skill is required for this operation what- 
soever. Immerse a piece of tissue in the 
dish, and be very careful any bubbles that 
may occur on either front or back of the 
tissue are at once broken by the finger, and 
leave the tissue so immersed just until it 
becomes flabby and no longer. Take it out 
by one corner and place it on the shiny 
side of the ferrotype plate, and with the 
squeegee firmly press it down to its support. 
When this is done, pin up the sheet with 
tissue adhering on one side inside the box 
with a drawing-pin, and proceed with the 
sensitising again, until as many sheets as are 
wanted for a printing are finished. Then the 
lamp in the middle is lit and turned down 
quite low; care must be taken not to have it 
high, or the tissue will melt and be spoilt. 
Sensitising is best done at night, though 
there is no objection to its being done in the 
daytime, provided the light be weak, and the 
cupboard placed ina dark corner. Gas, even 
if it be full on, exerts no influence for evil 
wba'soever during the operation, and the 
writer usually finds that, if sensitising be 
begun at about 6 p. u., by 9.80 pr. the tissue 
will generally be found quite dry and peeled 
off by itself from its ferrotype support. 


CARBON PRINTING SIMPLIFIED. 


However, should the tissue not be dry by 
bedtime, the writer always removes it from 
the drying-box, and replaces it in a cupboard 
at the back of which hot-water pipes run, 
and by morning the tissue is always found 
peeled off. In any case, no force must be 
used to compel the tissue to leave the ferro- 
type, or it is sure to tear, but left to itself it 
will in due time strip all right. 

To be fit for use again, these ferrotype 
plates have but to be polished up again with 
the duster, no washing whatever being neces- 
sary, a hard rub round the edges serving to 
remove any spots of sensitising solution. The 
gensitised paper should now be put into some 
old P.O.P. envelope, and kept flat between 
two heavy books until it is used. Before 
going on to the printing, it would be as well 
to say that potassium bichromate gets & bad 
name for attacking, in an irritating way, the 
skin, though the writer has never had any 
experience of this ill; and probably, as the 
amateur will not do a tremendous quantity of 
sensitising, he will have nothing to fear if he 
wash the tips of the fingers immersed in the 
bath immediately he has finished; or, of 
course, rubber finger-stalls can be used. 

Now for the printing proper. The way in 
which the light acts upon the tissue sensi- 
tised with the bichromate is to render it in- 
dissoluble under those parts of the negative 
through which the light has access, to a 
greater or less extent, according to the 
density and gradations. But as—in except 
very light-coloured tissues, and these deceptive 
for judging purposes—the light makes no 
visible imprint, an actinometer is necessary. 
Carbon printers usually print to what are 
called “tints?” in the actinometer most 
popularly used, but the writer considers one 
of these only fit for a lad with Job-like 
qualities, so difficult and uncertain (until 
after endless trials) is the matching. Of 
course it is very easy to match the negative 
you wish to print from with another of your 
stock, and print in P.O.P. under this as an 
actinometer, the two frames side by side, 
but if you are printing from several nega- 
tives at once, this means matching each one 
and using two frames, as it were, for one 
negative, This did not suit the writer, so the 
following plan was devised to make printing 
& certainty and a pleasure. So now, boys, fcr 
your actinometer, and really not even the 
most expensive in the market need be a 
match for your own negatives. 

Haven't you often turned out spoilt nega- 
tives in some ways, and haven't you, even if 
you are & beginner in the noble art of 
photography (indeed, probably you will have 
more than your more experienced brother), 
got a great heap of these useless plates, 
which you wish there was some use for? 
Well, then, just turn to these despised old dis- 
carded negatives now, and pick out from among 
them as many different types as you can. 
Dense ones, thinner ones, black ones, yellow 
ones, green ones, ones you have intensified : 
in fact, as representative n lot as you can get 
together. Then wrap up these selected ones 
in one or two old newspapers, and bring down 
the coal-hammer on the top of them! When 
you venture to unwrap the parcel, you will 
have in view & nice assorted gathering of 
fragments, and from these you must pick out 
characteristic particles, quite a fair number. 
You will best know where you can get hold 
of an empty whole-plate box (such as the 
Ilford pattern) and a waste whole-plate 
negative, which you must clear of the 
emulsion. Next, leaving about a half-inch 
margin all round, cut a rectangular piece out 
of the lid of your box and glue inside the 
whole-plate glass in place thereof. In the 
bottom glue a flat block of wood, which shall 
come within 7, inch from the top, and over 
this proceed to glue several layers of flannel 
(or soft felt) as thick as you can get it, till it 


just rises one layer over the top. Then in 
the lid and on the glass you must cement 
your characteristic pieces of smashed nega- 
tives, doing this job with Canada balsam 
(1d. will buy you ample), and making as well- 
fitting a mosaic as possible. Turps will 
clean off any of the balsam which oozes oat 
in wrong places, also off your fingers, which 
it will make beautifully sticky. At each 
end of the lid loops of strongest elastic 
are fastened, long enough to reach just 
under the box when the lid is on, and fasten 
over two stops screwed underneath at 
either end. If you also add two tabs of tape 
at either end of the lid, you can the easier 
raise it; and this will finish your actinometer 
(figs. 2 and 3). 


, ^ 
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As everyone gets his own style of nega- 
tives, this home-made and cheap actinometer 
will be of far greater value than even the 
comparatively expensive model-negative 
actinometers on the market. To use it you 
have but to match the negative you wish to 
use to one of the pieces in the lid, and under 
this piece, in the bottom of the bor, affix 
with drawing-pins a strip of P. O. P. (fig. 3), and 
fasten the lid down over it. For this purpose 
all unprinted trimmings of P. O. P. should be 
kept in an envelope, or if these do not prove 
sufficient, generally a sheet of ‘‘ spoilt” P. O. P. 
can be had from your dealer for 2d., which 
will serve the purpose splendidly. 

Before printing from it, the negative must 
be “ safe-edged to prevent the tissue break. 
ing away, and this is best done by gumming 
strips of black paper round the edges (thoogh 
most people say on the glass side, the writer 
always does it on the film, using, of course. 
very thin paper). The tissue is in bes 
condition about two days after sensitising, 
and is much more rapid than P.O.P. ; but it 
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must be borne in mind that the longer it is 
kept, the more rapid it becomes—a peeuh- 
arity of the carbon tissue. The negative. 
with the tissue behind it, is put in the light v 
print, with the actinometer (which of cour« 
can be used for any number of negatives at th: 
same time) beside it, and when, on examining 
the strip of P.O.P., this gives an image as fully 
printed as you would have the finished print 
the tissue will have had enough exposure. h 
should have been said that for easier refe 
ence the pieces of negative should har 
numbers scratched backwards on them (this te 
allow for printing-out properly), and then tbe 
frame can be numbered with the fragmer' 
that is matched to the negative it contains 
Another point to be noted in using cardar 
tissue is, that light has a continuing actio 
upon it when away from the light — that i- 
the action set up is continued even while tt 
tissue printed on is kept in the dark. T» 
extent of this cannot be exactly gauged, bc! 
it is greater in a damp atmosphere. and :: 
may be said that, supposing, at night, the 
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tissue is judged to want just a little deeper 
printing, by the morning it may be considered 
to have received the correct exposure. 

Clouds are somewhat difficult to put in, 
but the writer overcomes the trouble as 
follows. Before the tissue over the landscape 
(or picture with a sky) is taken from off its 
negative, with a pair of scissors cut a small 
nick in two of the safe-edged sides, just 
where the sky joins the landscape. Then, 
placing the tissue face up on a printing-frame’s 
back (covered with a piece of white paper to 
show up the nicks clearly), place the cloud 
negative over it, and with a piece of card 
shaped to shield the landscape the nicks 
will indicate where this ends. Under one 
corner of the cloud negative insert a tiny bit 
of P.O.P. and begin printing, incessantly 
moving the shield about. In sunshine, about 
one minute will do, and when you look at the 
P.O.P. once (for once looked at it cannot of 
course be replacel), you can judge if you 
have “got” the clouds in, for the faintest 
image will indicate this; if there be as yet 
none, print a few seconds longer. The clouds 
in, the print must be developed. If you prefer 
& rough transfer paper, this must be put in 
water to soak half an hour at least before 
you are likely to use it, but the longer it is 
soaked the better. The smooth ordinary 
single transfer paper only requires to be 
immersed together with the tissue. 

Probably what alarms those who think of 
giving the carbon process a trial - and so read 
books on the subject—is the tremendous 
number of dishes, tanks, and patent heating 
arrangements given as vital to those who 
would embark in carbon printing. All this 
is doubtless very grand and imposing, 
and may be luxurious, but is far from 
necessary. All the writer uses for manipu- 
lating half-plate tissues is a hand-basin, and 
one dish (whole-plate), and wouldn’t say 
" thank you " for the most complete carbon 
outfit ever got together in place of this 
humble array. Operations are conducted in 
the hand-basin in the tath-room, while a 
small can supplies the necessary hot water 
from the bath adjoining. 

Of course, in developing a great many 
tissues, it is convenient to keep the developing 
water hot; so to be very luxurious, a 
„Beatrice lamp with sheet of tin to go over 
the top may be bought at the ironmonger's for 
under 3s., and on the tin sheet (recommended 
to spread the heat) a deep granitine or zinc 
dish can be placed, the lamp regulated ac- 
cording to the heat desired. "The writer uses 
the basin for soaking the tissues and transfers, 
and this is how it is done.“ 
water, in the basin is immersed tissue and 

transfer, care being taken to see no bubbles 
form on either (if they do. break them with a 
finger), and then when the tissue is quite 
limp—that is as soon as it becomes so- the 
two faces of the transfer and tissue are 
brought face to face under the water, and 
brought out adhering, to be laid down on 
some flat surface, transfer undermost, this 
being somewhat larger than the tissue. A 
piece of blotting-paper is placed over each 
piece of tissue so trented, firmly squeegeed 
together, and a weight placed over the 
whole. For this purpose waste negatives will 
again come in,as a half-plate box full of them 
and glued permanently together makes the 
best of weights. Thus the tissues are left 
for about ten minutes for the smooth 
transfer papers, and twenty minutes for the 
rough-surface transfer, though longer in 
both cases will not hurt. When this time 
has elapsed they are ready for development, 
again using the basin. A thermometer, 
which is usually cited, is not at all indispen- 
sable, as the proper heat of water for a 
normal exposure should be just as hot as the 
hand can bear. In this the tissues are 
immersed, one at a time, beginning at the 
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bottom one it being convenient to turn over 
the pile when developing is begun. Very 
soon dirty-looking gelatine will begin to ooze 
out round the edges, when it is time to lift 
the tissue by one corner and, wnder water, 
gradually peel it off, when you will have a 
lovely messy surface to gaze on. But do not 
turn up your nose, and think all has gone 
wrong; lave the water on it, and gradually 
the picture will look through the mess, getting 
clearer and clearer until you have the perfect 
print. 

Fingers must not touch the picture, which 
now is very fragile; but if the border is not 
very clear, the finger may be passed round it 
to rub off any pigment. Now it is passed 
into the by-standing dish of cold water to set 
the gelatine. If, however, the picture washes 
up very weak, and threatens to wash away, 
nt once turn on the cold-water tap to cool 
the water, as the tissue has been under- 
exposed. Development must be continued 
and finished in this cooler water, when, if 
under-exposure has not been extreme, your 
print will be quite respectable. On the other 
hand, however, if the pigment takes a long 
time to ooze out between the two papers, it 
has probably been over-exposed, so bring up 
the water to a higher temperature, when the 
peeling will take place all right. 

If the picture is still very dark, a soak in 
the very hot water will often put things 
right; but if the case is very obstinate, a very 
few drops of strong ammonia should be added: 
to the water, and this usually effects a 
clearance in the picture. When all prints 
are developed, and in the cold water, they 
enn be transferred to cold water in the basin, 
while you make up the alum bath in the 
dish. Of course, it is more convenient to 
use two dishes, but one is sufficient. The 
strength of the alum solution is quite im- 
material, though the writer generally uses a 
saturated solution. Prints are kept in here 
for between five and ten minutes to clear 
them of any bichromate stains, and' also to 
harden them. When taken out of the alum 
a rinse for ten minutes in clean water will 
complete the washing to remove the alum, 
and then they can be put out to dry —the 
towel-horse, on top of the towels, being very 
convenient. 

It will now be noticed that, in this print, 
right and left have been reversed, consequent 
upon the transfer having been made. In 
most cases, as in landscape, etc., this will 
not matter; but in others it does, as when 
you represent & right-handed youth eating 
with his left hand. To remedy this, the 
double transfer process must be resorted to, 
and this is not the difficult operation it 
is so often represented to be—so now for it. 
Prints are made iu the same way as for the 
single transfer process —the dark side of the 
tissue, by the way, being placed, as it is the 
right side, face down upon the negative. 
But instead of being mounted upon a piece 
of single transfer paper, you prepare a piece of 
matt opal, a bit larger all round than the 
tissue you use, wash it thoroughly, and wax 
it with the following solution : 

Weigh out 18 grains of yellow resin, and 
6 of yellow beeswax, first putting the 
former in an old tin lid on the top of the 
Stove (never mind the cook!), and when it 
has melted adding the wax. When both 
are liquid, take it off the fire, stir in one 
ounce of turps, and bottle. Pour a little on 
to the centre of the opal and rub it over 
(not foo hard) with a piece of flannel, finally 
lightly polishing with another bit of the 
same. This operation is preferably done 
over-night—at any rate, the opal must not be 
used until three hours at least after waxing, 
to allow of evaporation. This opal is used 
instead of the single transfer paper on which 
to mount the printed tissue. Squeegee the 
tissue down on top of this support as you did 
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in the former case, and, after at least half an 
hour of pressure under the weight, develop 
exactly in all respects as you did before. 

When properly developed, rinse in the cold 
water and just pass through the alum bath 
merely to stop the bleeding, and put up the 
opal with the beautiful picture on it in a 
draught to dry, for you are sure to want to 
finish it quickly to sce what it looks like. 

Now soak a piece of your double transfer 
paper in cold water for an hour, and when 
your picture on the opal is quite dry, place 
the double transfer paper into a basin of 
water at hand heat. The surface will soon 
get quite soft and creamy, when immerse 
your opal in the water underneath the 
transfer paper, and bring the tacky side of 
this in contact with the picture, take both 
out of the water, and firmly squeegee together. 
Don't be alarmed if the transfer slides about 
a little on top of your picture, as this will not 
hurt. Next place your opal with adhering 
paper either on top of & hot-water tank or 
on the grating over the kitchen range (not if 
the fire be a very big and roaring 1 95 and 
in about an hour, to your great delight, you 
will find the transfer has peeled off by 
itself, and has brought with it the picture, 
whole and entire, from off the opal. Where 
now is the difficulty of double transfer? 
Perhaps if some of the gelatine on the 
surface of the double transfer paper has 
oozed out on to the opal, a knife must be 
run round the edges, but further than this 
no attention is required; and if the print 
curl up, put between books to flatten. 

It may be noted that the manufacture of 
single transfer paper is a very simple opera- 
tion; and although it can be bought ready 
prepared for a trifling sum, yet, if it is 
made at home, the cost is even further 
reduced, and, moreover, one can choose his 
own tint and surface of paper. Penny 
sheets of drawing-paper are very satisfac- 
tory, and Whatman’s, if four times the cost, 
gives a very fine surface for a print. How- 
ever, procure what paper you like, which 
of course must be good, stoutish stuff, and 
unsized, and then make the coating solu- 
tion from 32 grains of Heinrich’s (or other 
photogr aphic) gelatine soaked for five hours 
in 2 ounces of water. At the same time 
dissolve 14 grain chrome alum in à oz. 
water, and, after melting the gelatine when 
sufficiently soaked, stir in as quickly as 
possible, and filter through muslin. The 
solution must be used at once, for once set, 
such is the effect of the alum, it cannot be 
melted again. The quantity named will 
coat more than half a dozen sheets of 
drawing-paper, and is applied with a stiff 
paste-brush, being careful to go all over the 
surface. 

When coating, the paper is best pinned 
down with drawing-pins to the table, and 
will soon dry, and should then be marked 
on the back with lead pencil to distinguish 
the sides, and cut to size. 

It but remains to explain what failures in 
this process are due to. Should the tissue 
frill up at the edges, sometimes peeling off its 
support, either the safe edge has not been 
properly made, the tissue has been soaked too 
long before squeegeeing to transfer, when it 
will be noticed not to adhere to its support 
properly, and curl up at the edges, it has 
not been kept under weight long enough 
between “ mounting " (when it is squeegeed 
to transfer) and developing, or, in the case 
of double transfer, the temporary support 
(opal) has been used too soon after waxing. 
Little clear bubbles arise from bubbles which 
have not been broken on the transfer paper 
when in soak, and the tissue may float off 
entirely if the transfer has not been soaked 
long enough. In fact, the keynote to success 
in the carbon process is, as in all others, 
first care, and after that, in the case of 
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rough transfer papers, giving them a 
thorough preliminary soak, and in all cases 
keeping the print well under heavy pressure 
for sutticient time before development. 

The article of the previous writer on this 
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subject goes very minutely into details as 
far as is treated of in its scope, so the 
present writer has thought it needless to re- 
iterate its careful teaching, but trusts that 
where these notes have gone further they 
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are not in any way obscure as to their mean - 
ing. The idea was to reduce this beautiful 
process to the utmost simplicity; and if 
this has been accomplished, the writer (and 
let us hope the reader) will be satisfied. 
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T was early dawn on the morning of 

the 18th of June in the year 1854. 

The short Crimean summer night 

was scarcely over ere a low hum- 

ming sound in the advanced trenches 

betokened the assembly of the three columns 

detailed for the assault on the famous Redan : 

one for the direct frontal attack, and the 

other two to take the right and left flanks 

respectively of that work ; whilst their French 

allies were to advance on the Malakoff Tower 

ten minutes after the signal for the English 
troops had been given. 

A curious sense of expectation seemed to 
brood over the mustering men. All the 
previous day along a front of some half-dozen 
miles, 68- and 32-pounder guns, together with 
11- and 13-inch mortars had poured a con- 
tinuous hail of shot and shell on the 
besieged ; and the comparative stillness of 
this semi-dark pause at dawn sat heavy on 
the hearts and strained the already tense- 
strung nerves of the thousands waiting side 
by side to begin the attack. Itis our business 
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to follow the fortunes of the left wing, which 
was to make a feint upon the Russian 
batteries known as the Spur and Cemetery 
redoubts. 

To the 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment was 
allotted the honour of leading the assault. 
Its ranks,composed of finestalwart fellows full 
of thecharacteristics of their native isle, were 
well-disciplined, but somewhat hard to hold 
in strict bonds when once the fighting spirit 
had got the upper hand and their eves saw 
red. 

The commander of the advanced wing was 
& spare, dandified figure. His staff uniform 
(for he had obtained leave from his post at 
headquarters to lead his old regiment that 
day), though somewhat threadbare, was spot- 
less. His silky beard, prematurely streaked 
with grey, was carefully trimmed, and his 
general appearance diffused a well-groomed 
air in striking contrast to his surroundings; 
but the rough men loved him, for they well 
knew the energy, fire, and dash latent in 
that slight frame! 


A Celtic-Scot from the. 


Glenkens, that south-western borderland 
populated with Galwegians wild as wink: 
gales,“ he came of a long line of fightin: 
ancestry, proud of their descent from th 
ancient kings of Carrick, whom they claimed 
to represent, feeling they had but mated on 
an equal footing when the Princess Mary. 
daughter of Robert the Third, married the 
eldest son of the chief of their name. 

But few of his forefathers had died in thev 
beds, and their exits from the world's stag 
had mostly been stormy ones. Flodjen 
family feuds, poison, and drowning had s- 
counted for some; and even a superimp ~~“ 
feather mattress in the hands of di§tres<e: 
relatives is said to have assisted one Alexander 
Kennedy to shuffle off this mortal coil ! 

A characteristic little story is told of tb. 
ancestor, nicknamed “ Alschunder Dalgour. 
or Alexander of the Dagger." Hav:c- 
offended the all-powerful Douglas of ^. 
day, that noble earl offered, in good old fou 
teenth-century feudal fashion, the forty mart 
lands of Btewarton as à reward to anyone wbc 


' would bring him the said Alexander Kennedy’s 
* head. This reaching Dalgour’s ears, he 
1 summoned a hundred retainers of his clan, 
" well-mounted, and set off for Wigton on the 
morning of Yule day, where he arrived just 
as the Douglas was engaged at Mass. Enter- 
ing the church and pulling out a deed ready 
prepared, he addressed the earl as follows: 

“My lord, you have made promise of the 
lands of Stewarton to any who would bring 
you my head, and I know there is none so 
meet as myself, and therefore I will desire you 
to keep your promise to meas you would any 
other." 

The earl, perceiving that his life was in 
immediate danger, subscribed the document, 
upon whieh Kennedy thanked him, and taking 
horse, was speedily on his way homeward. 
These lands are still in the possession of the 
family, who also have the right to quarter the 
fleur-de-lis of France with their coat of arms, 
an honourable augmentation granted to Sir 
Hew Kennedy by the French king, the com- 
mander of whose Archer Guard he was, for 
his gallant defence of the Bridge of Beaugé, 
where he unhorsed and killed the Duke of 
Clarence. 

These fighting traditions had descended 
almost unbroken down to the colonel's own 
day, for his father charging at the head of 
his squadron of dragoons at Waterloo, carried 
off one of the two eagles taken on that memor- 
able occasion; while he himself, exchang- 
ing from a crack Guards’ Regiment into the 
18th Foot at the commencement of the first 
Chinese war, had gone through that campaign 

. ard the subsequent naval and military oper- 
. ations on the Canton river, when he made a 
daring reconnaissance, disguised as a China- 
man, penetrating within the walls of Canton 
and acquiring information, at imminent risk 
of death by fiendish tortures if discovered, 
which rendered easy the ensuing storming 
nd capture of that city; but the privations 
he had to undergo, together with the un- 
vholesome air and poisonous food of the 
ative quarters, brought on a severe attack 
f fever, and as a last resource the doctors 
hipped him to sea in an almost dying state 
board the only vessel which happened to be 
ailing —a small Yankee trader out of Boston 
ound for an Indian port. The good old 
lown-east skipper, part owner of the little 
raft, hailed from the Stateof Maine. Taking 
fancy to his sick and semi-delirious 
'ssenger, he nursed him with a devotion 
nd tenderness that only women and sailors 
re capable of ; and had the satisfaction, long 
efore they reached their destination, of seeiny 
1m up and about again, nearly as well as ever. 
Arriving in India, he found the Sikh war, 
‘hich ended with the annexation of the 
unjaub, had just broken out, and it was a 
ven days’ wonder to the intelligence de- 
artment of Lord Gough’s army how this 
dung officer, the only one specially attached, 
‘anaged to join their force, traversing a 
‘tterly hostile district entirely alone. He 
as in time to take part in the siege of Mool- 
bi re storming of the entrenched positions. 
a was followed by the battle of Goojerat 
h surrender of the Sikh army and guns, 
Vin the gallant bearded warriors, defiling 
ppt their conquerors, wert tears of bitter 
a l2 they snapped their swords across 
r Knees before casting them in a heap at 
e feet of the victori d It 
is no untried ictorious commander. 
xi dh ried man, therefore, who was to 
the left wing ot Eyre's brigade on that 
D morning. 
n LOU himself, passing down the as 
bes mes, addressed a few stirring words 
mething th 18th, hoping they would do 
Teles Fi 8 at morning to make every cabin 
iet orders P again! The men, in spite of 
Oud cheer, ; 5 silence, replied with 
ub. elléving their pent-up emotion 
€ upon them an immediate 
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actually succeeded in gaining the suburb 
adjacent to the creek. 

So swift and unexpected was the onset that 
pursued and pursuers entered pell-mell 
together; whilst the inhabitants of the 
houses, who had been living there in fancied 
security under the protection of the great 
batteries, roused from their beds, fled panic- 
stricken, and half-clothed ! 

The cheering soldiery, having rushed the 
suburb, set to work to establish themselves 
in the principal houses; and it was while 
proceeding from house to house to order the 
defence that the colonel discovered in one of 
them a cradle whose inmate, forg: tten by its 
unnatural parents in the hurry of their flight, 
set up a lusty howl which appealed to the 
heart of her captor, for it was a little deserted 
girl baby, only survivor of the sauve qui peut 
of that so-called Garden Suburb! 

The men, forgetful for the moment of loot, 
though many of the houses were well found 
and even luxuriously fitted up and full of 


shower of grape from the Russian guns. 
General Eyre, grasping the colonel's hand with 
a few parting instructions, gave the signal 
to advance. Drawing his sword, Colonel 
Kennedy placed himself at the head of his 
men and dashed forward across the ravine, 
towards the cemetery walls, whence a 
roling fire of musketry sadly thinned the 
gallant ranks behind him. 

Ashe leaptupon the low wall a well-directed 
shot struck him in the neck a little below the 
left ear, knocking him down, and a wild Celtic 
yellof vengeance bursting from his men, who 
thought he was killed, boded ill for any 
Russian who dared stay to cross bayonets 
with the infuriated Irishmen. In a moment, 
however, he was on his feet again, and, 
binding his kerchief roughly round his head 
to stop the bleeding, waved forward his brave 
lads, who soon held possession of the place. 
Not content with this advantage he, proceeded 
with the four leading companies in hot 
pursuit of the enemy towards the town, and 
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furniture that would not have disgraced an 
English drawing-room, crowded round the 
little stranger with much good-natured chaff 
and cracking of rough jokes, till the colonel 
consigned it to the care of Evans, his soldier- 
servant, who had followed him closely 
throughout the attack, being in fact the first 
to reach him when he was wounded at the 
cemetery wall, for the two soldiers immediately 
succeeding their leader had both been shot 
dead at the gap. 

Evans placed the small waif in his haver- 
sack and swung it over his shoulder, like an 
Indian mother carries her papoose in a sling 
of birch-bark, asit was manifestly impossible 
for it to remain with safety where it was ; for 
though the guns of the Darrack battery so 
overhung the suburb that the Russians 
could not depress them sufficiently to train 
them on the houses below, they were yet 
able to direct a severe flanking fire from an 
angle of the Redan works. 

There was nothing for it but to keep up a 
vigorous return fire at the embrasures of the 
redoubt, and so delude the enemy into the 
belief that the occupiers were really more 
numerous than they were. Meanwhile the 
Russians did their best to blow down the 
buildings with shot and shell, and fired grape 
incessantly, but the soldiers kept close in the 
lower vaulted rooms, and held their own in 
spite of the crumbling upper storeys. At 
length the enemy, collecting in force, made a 
strenuous effort to expel their assailants, and 
it was then that the peace-lessons of the 
colonel, who had written a treatise on 
musketry, and devoted unwearying attention 
to inculeating the importance of individual 
as well as platoon firing on his men, bore 
fruit; for so well-directed was their fire, that 
scarcely a shot failed to find its billet in the 
grey-coated swarms that surged towards 
them, only to be beaten back with heavy loss. 
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Twice had they come on and twice fallen 
back. Then their officers were seen encourag- 
ing them for a third attempt, even striking 
with the flat of their swords those unvilling 
to go forward. Suddenly a stir took place in 
their ranks, and a pope of the Greek Church 
clad in gorgeous robes, bearing a holy ikon 
aloft on a pole, was seen to lead them down 
the glacis. One of the crack marksmen of 
the regiment, Corporal Flannigan, took a fine 
sight and shot the unfortunate priest through 
the breast. Falling forward, his body rolled 
down the slope, his embroidered vestments 
flying in the wind. Cheers burst forth from 
the excited Irishmen, who applauded, clap- 
ping their hands as if at a play, crying out: 
“ Bravo, Flannigan, hit him again! hit him 
while he's fluttering ! " The Russians there- 
upon broke back, nor could all the etforts of 
their officers induce them to re-form and 
renew the attack again that day. 

Meanwhile the main assaults on both the 
Malakoff and the Redan had been repulsed 
with heavy loss to the Allies, and the 
brilliant little victory of the left wing, dearly 
purchased with the loss of over a fourth of 
its numbers, was more or less wasted, 
though the colonel always contended to his 
dying day that if the support for which he 
sent back several times during those seven- 
teen long hours that he maintained his 
position with his slender force in the heart 
of the enemy, had been accorded to him, he 
could have taken the city; but the supports 
were not forthcoming, and several more 
weary months of sap and counter-sap had 
yet to elapse before the end of this, the most 
stubbornly contested siege of modern times ! 
When the order to retire was, at length, 
given, the night was made lurid by the 
burning houses, and flames spread rapidly 
along the street. 

Next morning, the colonel, who had taken 
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ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE—the 
man who wrote those plays 
that you have to get up for 
the Cambridge Locals—con- 
temptuously asks the ques- 

tion, and at once proceeds to ansver it, 
doubtless to his own satisfaction, by a 
flippant and inconclusive reference to a 
rose and its smell. Perhaps he is to be ex- 
cused in some measure for his ignorance, for 
they didn't know as much at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century as we do in the 
dawn of the twentieth. Now, had he only been 
born three hundred years later, and had the 
opportunity of seeing what happened last 
term at the Grammar School, he might have 
been induced to reconsider the matter, and 
he must then have come to a widely different 
conclusion. 

There was a fellow there—I say “there 
was ” because he is not there now—a boarder, 
called Taylor. He was in the Lower Sixth, 
and rather a brute at that. Lower Sixth 
fellows are never very nice. They have such 
vast ideas of their own importance, ideas out 
of all proportion to their actual position in 
the school; and the fact that they are in- 
variably envious of the dignity and authority 
of the Upper Sixth, which they consider they 
ought to share, seems to spoil their tempers. 
They lord it over the younger boys, and lick 
them if they don't fall in with their own in- 
flated notions. And Taylor was worse than 
the rest of the Lower Sixth, if possible. 


What's m a Name? 


By H. Sr. JOHN SEAMER. 


For he was a bit of a bully to boot. Nothing 
delighted him more than to get hold of a 
small boy—the smaller the better - and to 
compel him to do things. It would not be 
well to be more precise, for Lower Sixth 
Forms know quite enough about these mat- 
ters already, and small boys would not be at 
all grateful if, by any chance, they found 
hints given here which might lead to possibly 
new, and probably more agonising, tortures 
being exercised upon them. Let it suffice, 
then, that Taylor was in the Lower Sixth 
Form and a bully. 

Mortimer, à new boy that term, was the 
favourite subject for the practice of his con- 
temptible arts. He was a day-boy. a some- 
what delicate-looking littlechap, the youngest 
of a family of eight. The eldest was also a 
son, but he was understood to be out in the 
colonies somewhere. The six middle ones 
were all girls, and if you waat to know any- 
thing further about them you must ask the 
Upper Sixth. The Mortimers’ pew in church 
used to be situated just opposite to where the 
Upper Sixth sit, and they can tell you more 
about them than I can. Little Mortimer was 
just the sort of boy who was likely to be 
bullied when the time came for him to attend 
a large boys' school, and the chances were 
considerably increased by the fact of his 
being brought up with six girls. 

Taylor soon found him ovt, and from that 
moment began to make his life one continual 
misery. At first he attempted to get away 


his captive to headquarters, was instructed 
by Lord Raglan to send in under a flag of 
truce and endeavour to restore the chill to 


its parents; but, strange to say, in spite of 


searching enquiries, it was never claimed, 
nor could its parents be traced. Whether 
they thought it was in good hands and kept 


silence rather than bring it back to the perils 
and discomforts of a beleaguered city, or 
whether they had been killed in the 
confusion of the previous day’s attack, it is 


certain that no one ever came forward, and 


the waif was given into the keeping oí a 
sutler's wife; while the kindly commander. 
in-chief had one of the two cows thsi 
supplied the staff with milk set aside 
specially for the infant, who continued 
flourish until an opportunity arose to send 
it home to England, where Her Majesty. 
taking an interest in its welfare, had i 
placed in an orphanage at her sole charge. | 
where it was brought up and carefully 
educated. 

The girl, eventually developing into 1 
fine young woman, was sought in marriage 
by a worthy Scotch merchant, when the 
Queen furnished her with a substantial | 
marriage portion, and the ci- devant Russias 
baby of the Sevastopol Garden subarò 
became de jure one of her most loyal ani { 
devoted subjects. " 

AT. 


Taylor soon cured him of that little trick 
course, this sort of thing had its naten 
effect upon the boy. He grew pale and this 
He e nervous. His eyes acquired 
wild, hunted look, and overflowed on the 
provocation. Everybody with eyes in 
head knows the symptoms produced 
small boy by a course of systematic bur 
But nothing was done to stop the cause 
if anyone was aware of it. For Taylor ker 
better than to practise his bullying in p 
and, besides, he didn't hurt the boy. Bans 
never do hurt! It must be true, because 
always say so. If you look back over y= 
own first year or so at school, I feel sure 
you will recollect hearing the statement =s 
many times. 

When the summer term had about t 
weeks to run—that is, about the first wees - 
July—Mortimer’s big brother came home : 
leave. He was a big brother, too. He = 
over six feet in his stockings, and his = 
cular development was immense. Wit: 
face tanned by tropic suns, he looks * 
magnificent a specimen of British bums- 
as could be found in the three kingdoms 

Mrs. Mortimer complained to him « © 
change noticeable in Reggie, and of hss 7 
ness and pre-occupation. She though! 5 
perhaps, school life was too trying for > 
although she had to confess that Reggie = 
self refused to acknowledge anything = 
kind, The big brother laughed this te : 


| 
| 
í 
í 
home the moment school was over, bt 


He had been to school himself, he said, 
although it was some time ago now, and gave 

as his opinion that school life was the very 

thing that Reggie wanted, instead of being 

brought up at home and spoilt by a parcel of 

fond sisters who would make him more of a 

young lady than they were themselves. No 
. doubt he would not like it at first, but he 
would soon get over that. 

At the same time he took an early oppor- 
. tunity of having a private talk with Reggie, 
and quickly gained a very fair idea of the 

true state of things. He had been through 

the mill himself, and, in spite of his young 

brother’s evident reluctance to speak upon 

the subject, he was able to worm out of him 
. the whole story of Taylor and his bullying. 

He did not mention his discovery to any- 

one, in fact Reggie had made him promise 

that he would not, and he knew that if it 
reached his mother's ears it would distress 
her beyond measure. Moreover, he thought 
that he could see a way of bringing this 
brute Taylor's operations to & certain and 
fitting conclusion. His indignation knew no 
bounds, and he rashly determined to take 
matters into his own hands. He knew from 
one or two little incidents that had occurred 
during his own sojourn at the school that 
nothing had such a depressing effect on your 
bully as a sound thrashing—if in public so 
much the better—and this thrashing he de- 
termined to administer in person. He further 
came to the conclusion that a match which 
was to be played on the next half-holiday 
would offer the most convenient time and 
place for giving his lesson its full effect. The 
decision may have been unwise. The sequel 
will show that it was certainly unfortunate, 
but the big brother must be credited with 
dm best possible intentions in all that he 
«1d. 

Accordingly, he presented himself at the 
gate of the playing-fields on the Saturday 
afternoon, armed with a hunting-crop, and 
dressed in a free-and-easy, semi-colonial 
attire, which would admit of his muscles 
having free play. 

The match was in progress. Most of the 
boys and a small sprinkling of outsiders were 
assembled in groups round the pitch. Mor- 
timer glanced round the field before entering, 
and then, beckoning to him Ives secundus, 
who was talking to some of his chums near 
by, put the fatal question— 

Which is Taylor? I want to speak to 
aim.“ 

Now it so happened that there was another 
Taylor at the school, only he was a master. 
ae had come that term to take the Fourth 
"orm in the place of Taffy—I should say 

Evans. He was an excellent master, 
nd a strict disciplinarian. Which accounts 
Or & great deal of his popularity. For every 
oy in his heart of hearts likes to be kept in 
rder, even if he does exercise his British 
rivilege of grumbling on occasion! Mr. 
&ylor was a rather short fair man, and, 
E to the fashion that has obtained of 
i years, clean shaven, which made it 

cult to judge of hisexact age. In appear- 
nce he might h i er Bi 
en, alth ght have been anything over six. 
asih: ough, if you were in his form or had 
PARC else to do with him, you would soon 
— p that he was older than he looked. 
it on 11 ber Sixth, who always try to 
dein da to a new master, found it best to 
8 en eferential. And they liked him all 
E r for it. But he soon acquired among 
: be the nickname of “Billee’’ Taylor, 
ke n of his youathful and almost girlish 
I suppose it Was be 
bres cause Ives and the rest 
| . Fourth Form that they jumped 
anted the conclusion that this stranger 
' not the boy Taylor, but Taylor the 
pter. At all events, half a dozen f 
agers, all mor ,] & dozen fore. 
, e or less dirty, were instantly 


WHATS IN A NAME? 


indicating “ Billee " Taylor, and half a dozen 
voices chorussed, There he is, sir!“ 

If either of the Taylors had been named 
Butcher, or Baker, or Singer, or for the matter 
of that anything else than Taylor, the acci- 
dent could not have happened, and it shows 
what a great deal there is in a name, some- 
times. 

For Mortimer's big brother naturally took 
it for granted that this fair-haired, boyish- 
looking person was the Taylor of whom he 
was in search. He reached Billee in a 
dozen vengeful strides, and placed himself in 
front of him. 

‘Your name is Taylor? ” he said. 

* Billee" looked up at the giant from his 
height of five feet two, and replied — 

" That is my name, sir. To what am I 
indebted —— ” 

His grown-up speech and manner seemed 
to act on Mortimer as the proverbial red rag 
on & bull. He got no further. 

“ You are only indebted to yourself,” the big 
brother broke in, seizing him by the shoulder, 
and laying the hunting-crop about him to 
some purpose. Tou conceited little fop," 
he went on between the strokes. ‘ You miser- 
able little cur. If I hear of any more bally- 
ing from you I won't leave a whole bone in 
your skin." 

At the first blow the boys began to crowd 
round the pair, and were now gazing in glee- 
ful horror at the paralysing spectacle. Of 
course, to see a master—a Master !— trounced 
in this way was an exhibition possessing 
something of poetic justice in it. But still 
if the earth had suddenly opened and 
swallowed up the offender quick, they would 
hardly have been astonished ; if his sacri- 
legious right arm had withered at the first 
stroke, the occurrence would barely have 
excited surprise. 

By this time, however, some of the other 
spectators had recovered sufficiently from 
their stupefaction to make an attempt at 
intervention. 

“I’ve done with him now,” said Mortimer, 
and holding the wretched “Billee’’ by his 
collar with one hand olear of the ground, he 
put his foot to him, and propelled him some 
yards forward upon his face. I've done 
with him now.“ 

* Billee’’ rose to his feet blazing with 
wrath at the public indignity to which he 
had been subjected, and maddened by the 
unaccountable and entirely unprovoked 
character of the assault. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that he was restrained 
from hurling himself upon his sarcastically 
smiling antagonist, despite his disparity of 
size. 

While he was still endeavouring to find 
adequate language in which to express his 
feelings, the Doctor pushed his way, too, 
through the rapidly increasing crowd. 
Finding the new master engaged, as he 
thought, in an unseemly altercation with 
one of his old boys, he administered a 
sharp rebuke, which completed Mr. Taylor’s 
discomfiture, and turned for an explanation 
to Mortimer, who was still rtanding with a 
smile upon his face, idly tapping his gaiters 
with the hunting-crop. 

„What does this mean, Mortimer?’’ he 
asked. What has happened? 

For all the years that had passed since he 
left the school, the spell of his old Head- 
master's authority was over Mortimer still. 
The smile died away, he blushed and shuttled 
his feet and made an explanation, prefaced 
by Please, sir," just as though he was ten 
years younger and in the Lower Sixth once 
more. 

Then the Doctor looked grave. 

“There is an unfortunate error some- 
where," he said, leading the way towards 
the school buildings. Tou had better 
both come with me." 
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The ironical humour of the situation did 
not appeal to him ; as practical jokers at all 
schools have discovered to their cost, a 
Headmaster's duties are not conducive to 
the cultivation of à keen sense of humour. 

The crowd dissipated, and the game 
continued, but the play was followed with 
only a half-hearted interest. The boys felt 
that they had assisted, as the French say, 
upon a unique occasion. 

The end of the term brought great changes 
to the Grammar School. Taylor, the master, 
forthwith sent in his resignation and left. It 
was impossible for him to remain after the 
humiliation, however undeserved, of that 
Saturday afternoon, the remembrance of 
which all the abject apologies of Mortimer’s 
big brother were powerless to efface. 

The same day marked, too, the end of the 
tyrannies of Taylor, the boy, although not 
quite in the way that had been anticipated. 
He was removed by his parents at the 
request of the Headmaster, and his removal 
has produced a noticeable improvement in 
the conduct of the rest of the Lower Sixth. 

Little Mortimer has gone away to a 
boarding-school. It was not considered 
expedient that he should remain longer at 
the Grammar School, and it is to be hoped 
that, in his new surroundings, there may be 
no Taylor in the Lower Sixth. His big 
brother has returned to the colonies and the 
obscurity from which he emerged with such 
meteoric brilliance. 

His mother and sisters attend another 
church now. The upper Sixth Form are 
inconsolable. 

And William Shakespeare still wants to 
know “ What's in a name? 


et SIO 3e — 


' Do you know who d am, sir?" 


A Highland Welcome. 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Payer” by GEORGE RANKIN.) 
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A Highland Golf Course. 


AR away in the north-west corner 
of Ross-shire, thirty-two miles from 
any railway station, lies the little 
town of Ullapool on the shores of 

Loch Broom. Very pretty it looks, 
and very peaceful is the loch into which it 
stretches a long white arm. The Atlantic 
breaks without on the storm-beaten Summer 
Isles, but not a wave passes to ruffle the 
deep blue of the inner waters. Kind and 
thoughtfully considerate of the few strangers 
that find their way thither are the charm- 
ingly ingenuous inhabitants, some of whom 
have never strayed beyond the glen, and 
know of trains and such like inventions of 
the outer world only by hearsay. It is with 
A genuine feeling of regret, on leaving, that 
the visitor turns to look back, as the mail- 
coach toils up the steep road that leads east- 
ward through the passes. 

Ullapool possesses u golf course; so does 
. St. Andrews ; but the most fevered imagina- 
tion could never mistake the one for the other. 
"The City by the Sea has faultless putting 
greens, dexterously situated bunkers, and all 
the accessories dear to the heart of lovers of 
the *ancient " game. Splendid hotels over- 
look the course, bright with an endless 
variety of blazers and gay dresses, and 
thronged with supercritical caddies, who 
know every quirk of the greens and every 


By F. W. Garroway. 


ridge in the sand-dunes between the town 
and the mouth of the sluggish Eden. 

At Ullapool there are no pretentious 
hotels, no blazers, and no caddies. A mile 
from the village, and out of sight of it, we 
come upon the course, or rather we are told 
that we have arrived at the same. Fearing 
to offend the finely sensitive Highland mind, 
we express no incredulity, but glance around 
in mute questioning. Rugged mountains 
extend to the sky-line on every side, 
enclosing, in the north, a deep loch from 
which issues the dark stream that flows in a 
rocky gorge at our feet. Theeye can discern 
but one solitary house breaking the loneli- 
ness of the desolate expanse. The white 
ro&d winds round the hills and dips down 
into the valleys till it loses itself in the mist 
that caps the uplands. We are standing 
on the foundations of the world in a land of 
silence. 

The spell is broken by one of our com- 
panions moving forward to a small knoll and 
solemnly depositing a golf-ball upon it; 
vainly we look for a flag to betoken the situa- 
tion of the first hole, so we follow with a 
random shot the direction taken by his ball 
with a vague idea that it ought to land some- 
where in the boulder-studded heather of the 
opposite slope. 

The attempt is not a success, for the pro- 


jectile, evidently considering itself insulted, 
takes the opportunity of permanently absent- 
ing itself from work. When four balls have 
evinced an eagerness to follow this example, 
considerations of economy lead us to fall out 


‘and watch the others, whose knowledge of 


the eccentricities of the course is calculated to 
instil a profound respect. , 

Here, a wary drive must be made to gain 
the summit of a grassy crag; there, too 
strong a stroke will find a bunker in an old 
limestone quarry ; while a deviation to tbe left 
will give the waters of the river one more 
pebble to roll down to the sea. Startled 
rabbits dart across our path and a few grouse 
rise with a whirr from the cover in front. 

It is in its distractions that golf has here 
its greatest charms. We may stop at any 
point to glance around without fearing to 
hear the angry cry “ fore“ of the man behind 
whose game we are obstructing. In sheltered 
places some few trees snatch a precarious 
existence, and at times a moving shadow 
shows where the shaggy long-horned cattle 
browse on the hillsides. There is a caress- 
ing restfulness in the silence—itis the deep 
sympathy of the hills. Here among the 
mountains is the chosen home of the Spirit 
of Solitude—the treacherous marshy patches 
beneath, the black peaks above, and over all 
the slowly gathering, wind-swept mist. 
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HE requirements for ‘he manufacture 
of a smoke picture can be found in 
every household. No studio is re- 
quired, no paint-box, no easel, no 
brush—merely a candle, a box of 

j wooden matches, and a white china plate. 
Place the lighted candle on a table in a 

position free from draughts, and sharpen one 

end of a match with a penknife. Hold the 
plate for a few seconds horizontally over and 
touching the candle flame ; this will produce 
|! a deep dark smudge in the centre of the 
plate. On this draw with your sharpened 
mateh the outline of your deepest dark, 
whether rock, boat, or clump of trees, and 
wipe away all the surrounding blackness. 
Now if a mountain range is required at the 
back of the picture, bring the plate up to the 
candle, and, pausing until the flame ceases 
to flieker, then pass the plate quickly and 
at an angle across the flame. This should 
leave & light band of smoke across the 

‘picture. The full strength should not be 

tried for at first, as the clouds being super- 

imposed would make the finished picture too 
dark. This process may have made a misty 
mountain of about the required size and 

tone, but the experiment may result in a 

series of black marks or an aurora borealis 

of streaks; in this case it should be rubbed 
oui and tried again. 


How I Make Smoke Pictures. 


By Percy FRENCH. 
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The mou itain having been delineated, the 
outline may be made a little sharper by rub- 
bing it with the finger; but if the smoke has 
left it fairly defined it had better be left 
alone. Definition sometimes gives strength, 
but if used in the distance is liable to destroy 
atmosphere. 


The sky is the next thing to attack. Hold 
the plate almost p^rpendicularly against the 
flame and sweep it quickly across in a hori- 
zontal direction: the result should bea cloud 
partially veiling the tops of the mountains ; 
and lastly, with the sharpened end of a 
match the high lights may be pricked out. 
It will soon be discovered how much the 
effect depends on the right “ value" of the 
half-tones and how two deep darks or two 
high lights of equal strength nullify each 
other. Everything else depends on practice 
and skill. 


Smoke pictures have been brought to great 
perfeetion by several German artists whose 
works command very high prices in Germany. 
If the student adds a fine sable brush and a 
bottle of Indian ink (mixed with vandyke 
brown) to his outfit he can study composition 
t» his heart's content. The pictures car be 
preserved by pouring varnish known as 
' Soshnée Frères over them. 
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Every Picture with this Article was made with only a piece of 5 a Match, and a Candle. 
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Eels and Etlvers as Pets for Boys. 


URING the springtime large num- 
bers of tiny, transparent little 
eels, or elvers, come swarming up 
our rivers and are caught and sold 
in the neighbouring towns for 

eating purposes. They are very tenacious of 
life, and it will generally be found that those 
at least which are on the top of the tub in 
which they are exposed for sale are quite 
lively and will soon swim about perfectly 
happily if placed in water. For a penny you 
can buy enough to stock an ordinary-sized 
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aquarium, and you will find them very pretty 
and interesting—much more so, I think, 
than goldfish or minnows.-and not at all 
difficult to manage. 

In their natural haunts eels and elvers are 
in the habit of hiding themselves under the 
mud and stones at the bottom of the river, 
and the first thing you must do is to provide 
similar shelter for them in your aquarium. 
A layer of mud or sand at the bottom of the 
aquarium makes it difficult to clean out 
properly; a few large stones with irregular 
under-surfaces will answer the purpose much 
better. 

In the earlier stages, when the elvers are 
only about three incheslongand asthin almost 
as pieces of string, it is simply astonishing 
what a large number of them will stow them- 
selves away under one apparently flat stone. 
As they grow bigger, of course more room 
must be allowed, and it will then be advisable 
to pile up your stones into little heaps and 
thus increase the house accommodation for 
them. 

Do not suppose, however, that they lie thus 
hidden all day long. On the contrary, they 
will frequently be seen swimming about, often 
turning round and round in circles at one 
end of the aquarium for hours together. 
Their movements in swimming are 
exceedingly graceful, and it is very pretty to 
watch their silvery semitransparent bodies 
rapidly catching the different shades and 
changes of light. 

Very young elvers should be fed on the 
dried cocoons of ants, which are commonly 
sold as ants’ eggs. These they will readily 
take, swimming about with their mouths just 
touching the surface of the water. Give 
them also tiny worms and caterpillars when 
they can be obtained. As they grow bigger, 
worms should form their chief article of diet, 
though when the weather is too dry or too 
frosty to obtain worms you can still give them 


Fic. 2.—LEPVOCEMNAI.L> DIEVIROSTRIS (later stage). 


ants’ eggs. Small tadpoles also serve 
excellently as soon as the ecls are large 
enough to eat them. They will eat the flies, 
too, that drop into the water. 

One small eel I had tried to eat a wasp 
that was struggling on the surface of the 
water. It got stung badly in the mouth, and 
for many days it lay under its stones and 
refused to come out or take food. This, by 
the way, seems to be a regular cure among 
the ecl tribe for all injuries. That same eel 
jumped out of his aquarium one night and 
landed on a stone floor at least three feet 
below. There he was found next morning in 
an almost dried-up condition, and on being 


By H. H. Baker, B.A. (Oxon.). 


returned to the water he remained hidden 
and fasting for two or three weeks. One gill 
appeared to be badly damaged, but he 
eventually completely recovered. 

After a little while feeding-time will 
produce no small amount of excitement 
among your elvers, and immediately you drop 
anything into the water they will all come 
out of their hiding-places and begin eagerly 
hunting about for food. My eel, which I 
had for nearly four years, got so accustomed 
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Fia. 3.—TRANSITION STAGE. 


to me at last that whenever I went near the 
aquarium he would poke his head out from 
the heap of stones under which he lived to 
see if there was anything to eat, and would 
rise to the surface and take worms from my 
fingers. I do not mean to say that he 
distinguished me from other people—I have 
no doubt that he would have behaved in 
exactly the same way to anyone else; but 
even such a degree of tameness, if I may 
call it so, is noteworthy in so lowly an 
animal, 

There is one difficulty with regard to 
cleaning out an aquarium containing young 
elvers. If you run the water off with a 
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F.G.4.—VERY YOUNG Ken on ELvEn, 
(From G. B. Grassi.) 


syphon tube your elvers are very liable to be 
drawn into the tube and carried away in the 
stream. This can be prevented by tying a 
piece of gauze over the end of the tube which 
is in the water; but as this also prevents the 
carrying off of any refuse which may have 
colleeted at the bottom of the aquarium, it is 
not on the whole a good plan. It is far 
better to hold the tube in your hand and move 
it about so as to avoid any elver which you 
see approaching too near. In this way, too, 
you can pass the mouth of the tube all over 
the bottom of the aquarium and thus 


lic, 5.--LEPTOCEPHALUS Morns (larva of conger). 


which runs off in a bucket, so that, should any 
of your pets be unfortunate enough to be 
carried away, you can rescue them with a 
small net and replace them. 

As the elvers grow into small eels you will 
find that they will show a marked fondness 
for the fins and tails of minnows or other 
small fry living in the same water. The 
pugnacious stickleback, on the other hand, 
will do a considerable amount of damage to 
the eels, while the great water-beetle, dragon- 
fly larve, and other voracious insects will 
kill numbers of the smaller ones in a very 
short time. It is, therefore, advisable to 
leave the elvers in sole possession: I have 


never known them show any tendency towards 
cannibalism, and they live quite happily to- 
gether. 

Finally, be careful not to fill your aquarium 
too full, or you will be liable to have accident: 
such as that described above. Eels are very 
strong and active, and may jump oat of the 
water even when it is two or three inches 
below the edge of the aquarium. 

Until quite recently nothing was know 
of the early life-history of the eel Even 
now you will hear country people disputing 
as to whether the elver is really a young e 
or not. That point you will settle for your- 
self if you keep your elvers long enough, b: 
the earlier stage, between the egg and the 
elver as it appears in our rivers, present: 
greater difficulties, and has only been cleared 
up within the last few years. 

Living at great depths in the sea there 
class of small fishes with curiously flattened, 
ribbon-like, and transparent bodies, known ss 
Leptocephali. Specimens of them are oces- 

sionally brought to the surface by currents 
and storms in various parts, but especially in 
the Straits of Messina, where there are strong 
currents continually stirring up the water. 
The Leptocephali have no swimming-bladde, 
and consequently are frequently found un- 
injured when brought to the surface, and 
can be kept alive in aquaria. The first cx 
was discovered at Holyhead in 1763 bs 
William Morris; in 1864 an American 
named Gill suggested that they were th 
larve of fishes of the eel family; but it wa: 
not till 1886 that Yves Delage proved by tb: 
simple process of keeping one alive in 
aquarium that a species known as Les- 
cephalus Morrisii changed into young cons 
eels. 

In and about the year 1891 two bioloz.-- 
Grassi and Calandruccio, watched 
changes in a large number of specime=: 
which they obtained in the Straits « 
Messina, and they have found, amorc 
other things, that Leptocephalus brevirostry 
one of the smallest of the class, is t 
early larval stage of the common eel. Tt 
eels, according to these two men, go dow 
into the sea in the winter, lay their 
about August, and the larve are found in 
following spring or summer. Two yee 
thus elapse between the descent of the adv 
eels and the return of their young to 
rivers, and your elvers must have been 3i 
least a year old when they were caught. 

One of the most curious things about ts 
change from leptocephalus to elver is that = 
is accompanied by a considerable diminui: 
in size, a Leptocephalus brevirostris of 3. 
shrinking into an elver of 2 in. 

It is probable that the eggs are norms 
hatched at a depth of at least 250 fathom 
which accounts for the fact that until laë ~ 
so little was known about this interest 
subject. It is sufficiently remarkable 
the adult eels should travel such a long ©" 
from the rivers to the deep sea, but how = 
small and delicate-looking elvers succeed = 
getting back to the rivers is still mæ 
difficult to understand. 
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A Churchwarden's Advice. 


Parsons of every particular build. 
Some they were thin, and some they were 
fat; 
Some wore a wide-awake, some a top hat. 
This one is high church, six feet or more; 
That one is low church at five feet four: 
Another is broad church, as round as an egg, 
His neighbour is narrow, as thin as your leg. 
They come to the town by different ways; 
Some come alone, some in relays; 
Those from a distance by train arrive, 
Those in the neighbourhood ride or drive; 
Two or three curates come over on bikes, 
One or two rectors struggle on trikes. 
Here they are in the town at length, 
In numbers mustering a goodly strength, 
Walking the strects; the populace say 
There's an archidiaconal mecting to-day. 


Mr county town with clergy was filled, 


They make their way to the churcli of St. Chad's, 
Striking awe to the hearts of mischievous lads. 
The archidiaconal charge is o'er, 

With hunger pangs their breasts are sore; 
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N 1809, when Dr. Keate was headmaster 
of Eton, the restrictions were so un- 
reasonably numerous and irrational 
that the boys rebelled and determined 
to forcibly protest. On this occasion, 

as Captain Grownów tells, ninety grown-up 
youths were cruelly flogged merely for 
requesting permission to devote a share of 
their time to rowing and cricket. “Though 
this affair occurred nearly sixty years ago," 
said the Captain, I really cannot think of it 
without indignation; for I remember that 
the fear of the birch was then so strong that 
no boy went up with his lesson without 
trembling with apprehension of being put in 
the bill for a flogging." 

And even thirty years ago so common were 
flogging schoolmasters, that everywhere one 


heard their systems of punishment protested 


is stronger than precept. 


against, or severely criticised. One dominie 
in a book published in 1870 said exultingly: 
“ The King of Dahomey's power of tyranny is 
that of a parish beadle compared with mine. 
The Czar of Russia is not treated with more 
profound respect... I am sovereign, law- 
maker, judge, police, and executioner all 
in one... Not even the Emperor of France 
nor the Queen of Spain can execute with 
impunity such coups d'état as those by 
which I crush out the first spark of disaffec- 
tion among my subjects." 

Now with boys as amongst men example 
What the school- 


masters only too frequently were their pupils 


. unhappily became. 


A 


The stronger persecuted 
the weaker, the bullies the cowards, the 
quarrelsome the peaceful. Most of the 
records we have of boys at schools in the 


a beginning of the nineteenth century show 


] 
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.that it was fear, not respect for right and 
justice, mercy or compassion, that influenced 
the boys and their masters. 

Now at this time there lived in Birming- 
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They gaily proceed to the inn of St. George 

To satisfy hunger, by no means to gorge. 

The luncheon was good, so I've been told; 

It consisted entirely of things that were cold. 
There were plenty of fowls, and legs of beef, 

And lamb from the country of “ Taffy the thief”; 
Potatoes, and salads, and that kind of stuff, 

Were in such profusion that all had enough; 
After gooseberry tarts, and such things as these, 
The luncheon was ended with biscuits and cheese. 
The archidiaconal gentleman rose ; 

“My brethren,” lie said, “as everyone knows, 

The church is in a particular mess, 

And how it will end I won't hazard a guess; 

On the subject you all have heard me to-day, 

And now let me hear what you have to say. 

But, foremost and first, I must venture to pray 
That the clergy be humble enough to give way 
Aud listen to one of our brethren lay; 

There are two of them sitting down by the door— 
I heartily wish we could have seen more! 

From laymen there’s doubtless much we may learn, 
If at giving instruction they now take a turn.” 


A Schoolboy Republi. 


By ALFRED H. WazL. 


ham a quiet, unostentatious, industrious 
artisan named Thomas Wright Hill, the 
son of a well-to-do baker and dealer in horse- 
corn, anda native of Kidderminster, where his 
parents were born. Thomas had been well 
educated at a grammar school, and loved 
learning. He wanted to be a lawyer, but 
his parents apprenticed him to a metal- 
worker. 

Thoughtful and observant əs he was, this 
schoolboy question troubled him as it did 
so many others. He felt and said, The 
first object of education should be to render 
the after-life of the pupils most useful to 
society and most happy for themselves, 
The second should be to strengthen and 
improve character and make them self-ele- 
vating, cheerful, and contented.” ‘To obtain 
such results the best way would be, he 
thought, to increase the responsibility of 
the boys as much as possible by placing 
* their own government in their own hands, 
encouraging them to elect a parliament of 
their best and cleverest companions by which 
the laws of the school should be made and 
enforced," not by physical torture, but by 
fines and discipline founded upon right and 
justice, together with “courts of justice for 
the trial of civil and criminal cases, and a 
vigorous policy for the preservation of order 
and good conduct.“ 

A school kept by a Dr. Clake at Hazlewood 
becoming vacant, Thomas determined to ob- 
tain it, and there to put into practice the ideal 
theory which so many of his friends laughed 
at as Utopian. But they were wrong and 
he was right. The project was perfectly 
practical and proved successful. The journey- 
man brassworker became the founder and 
principal of a great school, which still exists, 
and it influenoed the entire life of this 
nation. 

* For forty years," wrote Eliezer Edwards. 
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Every eye then was fixed with expectant air 

Upon the churchwardens, who wished they weren't 
there. 

One looked at the other, and gave him a nudge; 

It had no effect, for neither would budge. 

At last, with an effort, one of them rose, 

And balanced himself on the tips of his toes, 

Solemnified silence filled all the place, 

A look of expectancy sat on each face. 

What schemes of reform would he now put forth? 

O'er whom would he pour his vials of wrath? 

Would Kensit be crushed, the archbishops blamed, 

Or Protestants praised and Catholics shamed ? 

With withering glance at a skeleton joint, 

Intending, perhaps, his moral to point, 

His REMARKS WERE AS FOLLOWS: “I WON'T TALK A 
LOT, 

BUT NEXT YEAR I THINK THIS LUNCH SHOULD DB 
0!“ 

With that he subsided down into his chair, 

And looked all around him with satisfied air; 

He had given the clergy a pieoc of his mind, 

The very best bit he was able to find, 

And they, in return, thanked him for the light 

He liad thrown on the grim theological figlit. 


„Tom Hill was the chosen associate of men 
of letters of all ranks. His opinions were 
eagerly sought upon alltopics. His friend- 
ship was coveted." 

The career of his five sons, who were first 
his pupils and then his assistant-masters, 
testified, as one who knew them says, “to his 
great power in developing in the minds of 
his pupils latent forces that less observant 
and discriminative dominies might never 
have been either created or developed. This 
rare gift, combined with true benevolence and 
great humility and sweetness of disposition, 
won him troops of friends and endeared him 
to all his pupils.” 

“ No one family in the kingdom," said a 
biographer who wrote of them in 1870, ** has 
set its mark so prominently upon intellectual 
life and social progress during the present 
century as that to which the late Sir Row- 
land Hill belonged. For more than seventy 
years the name of Hill has been constantly 
coming to the front, associated always with 
some project for the benefit of humanity or 
for the diffusion of knowledge." 

Such were the men made in this notable 
school Republie, and the career of these five 
Hills elearly shows what foundations are 
laid by preserving health, acquiring know- 
ledge, strengthening judgment, and pürifying 
feelings. Almost all the boys of this school 
grew up with gratitude in their hearts, look- . 
ing back upon their play-hours as the source 
of strength and health, and to their studies 
as the foundations of their after-progress in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

The Hills, after they had proved their 
suecess in Hazlewood, came to London and 
founded a large school in a grand old 
historic mansion at Tottenham, known as 
Bruce Castle, at which hundreds of “ B.O.P.” 
readers, now men, doubtless received their 
education. 


ITH our present Extra Special 

N CuRISTMAS NUMBER for 1901 

we are giving, in addition to 

the wealth of black-and-white illustra- 

tions in the body of the paper, three 

ine, art reproductions, mostly in colour, 

worthy of framing for every British 
boy's snuggery. 


The subjects of the pictures will vary 
throughout the large edition of the 
Number we have printed, but there are 
three given with every copy issued. The 
sclection includes the following: 


DovuBLE-PaGE Pictures. — Just in 
Time," by Thomas M. Hemy ; “ After the 
Fray," by Thomas Gray; “Goal!” by 
Thomas M. Hemy ; The Adversary,” by 
J.T. Nettleship; Buffalo Hunters Sur- 
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Special Notices. 


prised by Lions, by J. Ward, R. A.; 
" After Culloden," by Seymour Lucas, 
R. A.; A Friend in Need," by Thomas 
M. Hemy; Will She Clear the Point?“ 
by M. Archer ; * Duty," by Alfred Pearse ; 
„Watching the Sleeping Camp." | 


SINGLE-PaGE PicruRES.—“ Signing the 
Treaty,” by H. G. Glindoni; The 
Village Blacksmith," by Ada Holland; 
“The Nearer the Bone, the Sweeter the 
Meat," by Alfred W. Strutt, R. B. A.; 
* Close Quarters at St. Vincent," by 
T. C. Moore; A Good Omen,” by T. J. 
Hughes; "Sunset in the Tropics," by 
Ernest Griset. 


The copyright of these most attractive 
works of art was purchased by us, at the 
time of exhibition, for the ** Boy's Own 
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Paper," «n which they subsequently ap- 
peared. In that form, however, they 
have long been out of print; and so 
many inquiries have been made for 
copies by admirers, that we have thought 
it well to issue them again with this 
Special CHRISTMAS NUMBER, as we did 
another selection with our Summer 
part. 


These coloured plates do xor, however, 
it should be carefully noted, come within 
the scope of or B. O. P.“ Descriptive 
Competition offers. 


This will be the very last opportunity 
of ever obtaining the plates thus repro- 
duced, as the expensive lithographic 
stones have been effaced, and no further 
re-issues will therefore be possible. 
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1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 
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prior to due date 
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